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cor Ad the focteenth letter of the alpha- 
| ®TTER and ALPHABET. 
this peculiar to it, that it is always fol- 
the Hebrew P, Koph ; which moſt 


| cher Bnguages have borrowed ; though ſome of them have re- 


Q is alſo uſed as an abbreviature in ſeveral arts Q: Pl. in 
Q. S. for quantum ſufficis, or as much as is neceſſary. 
Q. E. D. among mathematicians, ſignifies quod erat demon- 


Q E. F. quod erat fac iendum, which was to be done. 
Q D. is alſo ſrequently uſed among grammarians, Sc. for 


QUACK, in medicine. See EMPIRIC. : 
QUADRA, in building, any ſquare border, or frame, incom- 


- "Though Joſ. Scaliger, Littleton, &c. think this no proof of 


QUADRAGESIMA, a term ſometimes uſed for the time of 


jected it ain, particularly the Greeks, who now only retain it 
ASA — character, called x07'T & trans. 
In effect, ther is that reſemblance between the 9 and C, in 


ag, were wrote among the ancient Romans with a C: but 
we want better authorities. For though that may hold in many 
caſes, inſomuch that We Qill write indifferently ½ of c 
quotidie or cotidie, &c. Vet does it not thence 


follow, that they wrote cis, cg, cid, for quis, que, quid, 


Far from this, the ancients ſometimes ſubſtituted 2 for U; and 
wrote quojus, 4uos, for cas, cus, &c. See C. | 
Varro, however, and ſome other grammarians, as WC Are told 
by Cenſorinus, c. would never uſe the Q. The truth is, it's 
uſe or diſuſe ſeems to have been ſo little ſettied and agreed on, 
that the poets uſed the I C indifferently, as beſt ſuited their 
meaſures ; it being 2 [ he tw. 

ing vowels into one ſyllable ;; and that the C imported them 


to be divided. 1 5 : 
Hence it is, that Lucretius uſes cuiref for three ſyllables, in 


lieu of quiret, 3 Ac for aqua z and that Plautus uſes relicuum 
for reliquum ; as in quod dedi dation non vellem relicuum non; 
where the cuum muſt be two ſyllables, otherwiſe the Trochaic 


verſe will be lame of a foot. 

In the French the ſound of the 2 a K are ſo near kin, 
that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former might be 
ſpared - Ramus adds, that till the eſtablihment of royal pro- 


feſſors in the univerſit of Paris under Francis I. they always 
the ſame as in the French; pronouncing 


his, kalts, kantus, &c. for quis, qualis, quantus. See K. 
Some very learned men make 2 a double letter, a5 well as K 
and X— According to them, & is evidently a C and U joined 


they ſee the traces of the CU in the figure of the N. the V 
W only laid obliquely, ſo as to Fome within the cavity of 
the 


3 as CC. , ; 1 
To confirm this, they ſay the ancients wrote gi, 4a, qid. 


the point; for in Gruter's inſcriptions, WE find not only the 
2, but alſo the C, put for W,; as Cintus, Quintus, ficts 


Q velut A cum D quingentss vult numerare. 
A daſh over it, a8 Z, denoted it to ſignify five hundred thou- 
ſand. See A. 


phyſicians bills, ſtands for quantum placet, Or quantum vis, as 
much as you pleaſe of a thing. 


ſtrandum, which was to be demonſtrated. 


quaſi dictum, as if it were ſaid, c. OF as who ſhould fay. 


paſſing a baſſo-relievo, pannel, painters or other work. 
The word is alſo uſed abuſively for a frame or border of an- 


other form; as round, oval, or the like. 


lent ; becauſe conſiſting of forty days. See LENT. 
Hence, ſome monks are ſaid to lead a Quadrag eſimal life; or 
to live on Quadrage emal food all the year. 


QUADRAGESIMA ſunday, is the 6rit ſunday in lent ; ſo called 


becauſe it is about the fortieth day before eaſter. See EAST ER. 
On the ſame account, the three preceding ſundays, Ars called 
Quinguag ſima, Sexageſima, and Septuageſima. See QYIN- 
QUAGESIMA)» Se. . 


QUADRAGESIMALS, QUADRAGESIMALIA, denote 


r —— go 


Mid-lent contributions, or offerings. SceOBLATION) Se. 
It was an ancient cuſtom for people to viſit their mother- 
church on Mid- lent ſunday, and to make their offerings at 
the high altar : and the like was alſo done in Whitſon-week— 
But as theſe latter oblations, c. Were ſometimes commuted 
for by à payment of Pentecoftals, or M hitſon-farthings : ſo 


Vol. II. 


als ed into a cuſtomary payment, called 
Puatragefimals, Denarii Puddragefimales, and ſometimes Le- 
tare Feruſalem, from 4 hymn ſo called, ſung on that day, be- 


ginning, Jeruſalem Maier mien, Ac. See PENTECO- 
$TAL, Oc. | 


QUADRANGLE, in geometry, 2 quadrangular, or quadrila- 


teral figure 3 or a figure which has four ſides, or four angles. 
See FiGURE and QU ADRILATERAL. 

To the claſs of drangles, or Madrangular figures, be- 
long the Square, arallelogram, Trapezium, hombus, and 
Rhomboides. See SQUARE), PARALLELOGRAM, RHOM- 
BUS, &c. * 
A Square, Oc. is a regular Quadrungle—a Trapezium an irre- 
gular one. See 'TRAPEZIUM. 

Duadranguiar figures are not proper for fortification ; the 
Tanks and flanked angles being too ſmall. See FokTIFI1- 
CATION, BASTION, Ec. a 


ADR ANS, in antiquity, the fourth part of the As or 


Pound, See As and PoUND- 


QUADRANS, in our cuſtoms, is the fourth part of a penny: 


or, a farthing. See PENNY and FARTHING. 


QUADRANT, QUADRANS, in geometry, an arch of a 


circle, containing 90 degrees, or one fourth of the entire pe- 
riphety. See ARCH and Ci Rc E. See alſo DEGREE. 

Sometimes, alſo, the ſpace or area included between this 
arch and two radii, drawn from the centre to each extre- 
mity thereof, is called a Quadrant, or more properly Qua- 
drantal ſpace 3; 4s being a quarter of the entire circle, See 


QvaDRANT, Alo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 


great uſe in navigation and aſtronomy ; for the taking of 
altitudes, angles, &c. gee AitiITUDE and ANGLE. 
The Quadrant is variouſly contrived, and furniſhed with 
various aparatus, according to the various uſes it is intended 
for ; but they all have this in common, that they conti 
of a Quadrant, or quarter of a circle, whoſe limb is divided 
into 90 degrees ; that they have a plummat ſuſpended fron! 
the centre, and are furniſhed with Pinnul:z, or fights, through 
which to look. See SIGHTS, Se. 

The principal, moſt uſual, and uſeful Quadt ants, are the Com- 
mon or Surveying Quadrant, Aſtronomical Quadrant, Horo- 
dictical Quadrant, Gunter's Quadrant, Sutten's or Collin's 
Quadrant, and the Sinical Quadrant. | 


The Common or Surveying QUADRANT) (repreſented Tab. Sur- 


veying, fig. 30.) is made of braſs, wood, or other matter ; 
uſually 12 or 15 inches radius It's circular limb is divided into 
go?, and each of thoſe ſubdivided into as many equal parts as 
the ſpace will allow); either diagonally , or otherwiſe—On 
one edge, or-ſemidiameter, Are fixed two immoveable fights 3 


and in the angle, or centre, is hung a thread with 2 plummet. 


To the centre is likewiſe, ſometimes, faxed a label or move- 
able index, bearing two other ſights like the index of a 
teleſcope— And in lieu of the immoveable ſights, is ſome - 
times fitted a teleſcope 3 though this more properly belongs 
to the aſtronomical Quadrant. | 
On the under fide, or face of the inſtrument; is fitted a 
ball and ſocket ; by means whereof, it may be put in any 

ſition for uſe, See BALL and Socket. 

elides the eſſentials of the Quadrant, there is ſrequently 
added on the face near the centre, à kind of comparti- 
ment, called the Quadrat, or Geometrical Square 3 as in the 
figure—This, in me meaſure, making a diſtin inſtru- 
ment of itſelf ; ſee it's deſcription and uſe under the article 


The Quadrant is to be uſed in different ſituations, accord- 
ing to the dimenſions to be taken To obſerve heights and 
depths, it's plane is diſpoſed at right angles to the horizon; 


* 


to take horizontal diſtances, the plane 8 diſpoſed parallel 


Heights and diſtances, again, may be taken two ways; viz. 
1 means of the fixed fights and plummet, arid by the 
abel. 


Uſe of the furveying Qu ADRANT=To tale the height, or 


depth of an objebt, with the fixed ſizhts and plumnict— Place 
the Quadrant vertically, and thc ” under the fight next 
the arch of the Quadrant: thus direc 


jreck the intrument to 


the object, v. gr. the top of a tower, till the vitual rays 


thereof ſtrike through the ſights upon the che. a 

This done, the portion of the arch intercepted between 
the thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the ſights are 
faſtened, ſhews the complement of the object's height above 
the horizon, or it's diſtance from the zenith; and the other 
portion of the arch intercepted between the thread and the 
other ſemidiameter, ſhews the height itſelf of the object above 


the horizon. 
10 A ; The 
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The fame arch likewiſe gives the quagtity of the angle made 


by the viſual ray, and a horizontal line parallel to the baſe of 


Note, to obſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that 
ſight next the centre of the Quadrant. rk | 
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ſcheme. 2. Applying a ruler to the centre C, and the 
limb AB, mark upon the ſeveral patallels the degrees cor- 
reſponding to the altitude of the ſun when therein, for che 


given hours ; connect the pojug helonging to the fame hour 


with a curve line, to which add the number of the hour 


From the height, or depth of the object, in degrees thus To the radius C A, fit a, couple of ſights, and to the centre 


found, which ſuppoſe. 35, 35, and | 
of the object from the place of obſervation. carefully meaſured, 
which ſuppoſe 47 foot; it's. height or depth in feet, yards, & c. 
is eaſily determined by the moſt common caſe in trigonometry. 
See TRIANGLE. 1 

For we have here, in a triangle, one ſide given, dir. the 


line meaſured; and we have all the angles : for that of degrees correſpondi 


the tower is always ſuppoſed a right angle, the. other two 
therefore are equal to another right angle; but the angle 
obſerved is 35, 35' 3 therefore the other is 54%, 25'. See 
ANGLE. | 5 | 


The caſe then will be reduced to this; as the fine of 54*, 


25', is to 47 feet; ſo is the fine of 359, 35%, to a 4th 
term, viz. 331 feet: to which add the height of the ob- 


| ſerver's eye, ſuppoſed 5 foot, the ſum 384. feet, is the height 


of the tower required, 


If now the bead be brought to the parallel wherein dhe ſun | 
runt directed to the ſun till a - viſual ray pals - 


17 


ol 


oft 


* 
9 


diftance df the foot of the Quadrant C, tie a thread with a plummet, and upon 
A bs ; | . N 


the th bead to flide. ; 


is, and the ua 
through the ſights, the bead will ſhew the hour. 
For the plummet in this ſituation cuts all the parallels: in the 


bead is in the parallel which the ſun then deſcribes, and 
through the degrees of altitude to which the ſun is elevated 


every hour, there paſs hour- lines; the head muſt ſhew the 


reſent hour Some perſons who are not mighty nice, repre- 


t the hour-lines by arches of circles, or even by - ſtraight | 


lines; and that without any ſenſible error. 


unter: QUADRANT, is a kind of Quadrant (repreſented 


Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 55.) invented by our countryman Edm. 


This, beſide the graduated limb, fixed fights, and a plummet, 


to the ſun's altitude : ſince; then, the 


The further uſe of the QUADRANT. in taking of altitudes 
objefts, both acceſſible and inacceſſible ; ſee under the article | 
ASTITUDB. is es 5 

Uſe of the QUADRANT in taking heights and diftances by the 

index and fights. To take e. gr. a height, as that of a tower, 


as the other Quadrant; has, likewiſe, a ſtereographical pro- 
jection of the ſphere on the plane of the meridian, with 
the eye placed in one of the poles; by which, beſides the 
common uſes of other Puadrants, ſeveral uſeful queſtions in 


whoſe baſe is acceſſible . Place the plane of the inſtrument at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon, and one of it's edges 
parallel thereto, by means of the plummet, which in that 
caſe will hang down N the other In this ſituation turn 
the index, till through the ſight you ſee the top of the tower; 
and the arch of the limb of the Quadrant between that 


ſide thereof parallel to the horizon, and the index, will be 


the height of the tower in degrees : whence, and from the 


+ diſtance meaſured as beſorc, it's height in feet, &c, may be 


found by calculation, as in the former caſe ; or without cal- 


culation, by drawing, from the data, on paper, a triangle | 


ſimilar to the great one, whoſe baſe is the diſtance, and 


it's perpendicular meaſured on the ſcale, the height of the | 


tower. See SCALE. 


gh the Quadrant be a leſs proper inſtrument for this pur- 


poſe than a theodolite, ſemicircle, or - the like, by reaſon 


angles greater than 0 cannot be taken hereby; yet 
0 


neceſſity ſometimes obliges perſons to, have recourſe to it. 


The manner of it's application herein is the ſame with that 


of the ſemi-circle; all the difference between the two inſtru- 
ments conſiſting in this, that the one is an arch of 180 


% of the QUADRANT is meaſuring een n. 


Uſe of Gunter's QUADRANT. 
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aſtronomy, c. are eaſily ſolved, 


altitude for given day; or the day of the month for” any 
given 2 — Lay the thread to the day of the 
month in the ſcale next the limb ; the degree it cuts in the 
limb is the ſun's mer idian altitude. W 

Thus, the thread being laid on the 15th of May, cuts 59?, 
30', the altitude ſought— And contrarily, the thread being ſet 
to che meridian altitude, will ſhew the day of the month. 

2. To find the hour of the day—Having put the bead{which 
ſlides on the thread) to the ſun's place in the ecliptic, ob- 
ſerve the ſun's altitude by the Quadrant; then, if the thread 
be laid over the ſame in the limb, the bead will fall upon the 
hour requires. 8 | | 
Thus, ſuppoſe on the roth of April, the ſum being then in 
the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the ſun's altitude by 


the Quadrant, to be 36%; I place the bead to the begin- 


ning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay the thread over 
6% of the limb; and find the bead to fall upon the hour- 
mark'd 3 and 93 accordingly the hour is either 9 in the 


* morning, or three in the afternoon = Again, laying the bead 


on the hour given (having firſt rectified or put it to the ſun's 


and can therefore take an angle of any quantity; and the place) the degree cut by the thread: or the limb, gives the 


other only an arch of 90, and therefore confined to angles 
of that quantity. See, therefore, Sz M1-CIRCLE. 


Aftronomical QUADRANT, is a large Quadrant, uſuall 


made of braſs, ſometimes of wooden bars, only faced wi 
plates of iron, or the like ; having it's limb curiouſly divi- 
ded, diagonally or otherwiſe, into degrees and minutes, and 
even ſeconds, if poſſible ; with plain ſights fixed to one fide 
of it, or inſtead thereof a teleſcope; and an index mov- 
ing about the centre, carrying either plain fights, or a tele- 
Theſe Quadrants are of principal uſe in taking obſervations of 
the ſun, planets, or fixed ſtars. See OBgsERvaATION. 
The ancients uſed only plain fights ; but the moderns have 
- und it of great benefit to uſe teleſcopes inſtead of them. See 
SIGHT and "TELESCOPE. | 

Add, that the contrivance of moving the index, by the help 
of a ſcrew on the edge of the limb, and of readily and eaſily 
directing it, and the Quadrant upon it's pedeſtal, to any deſi- 
red phznomenon, by means of the ſcrews and dented wheels, 
is a ſtill greater improvement of the inſtrument. 


” 


The particulars of the mechaniſm whereby this is effected, | 
dry and intricate, as well as uſeleſs | 


would afford a ve 
detail; which we ! omit, as being ſufficiently known 
among the inſtrument- makers: and in lieu veg? content 
ourſelves with giving a figure or repreſentation. See Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 53+ | | 

The uſe of this inftrument is obvious Being adjuſted as 
above, and turned horizontally round on it's axis, till through 
the moveable teleſcope the object be ſeen to fall in with 
the point of interſection of the croſs bars; the degrees cut by 
the index give the altitude required. See TELESCOPE. 


Herodiftical QUADRANT, is a pretty, commodious inſtru- 


day. SeeHour and DiaL. . . 
It's conſtruction is ſo ſimple and eaſy, and it's application fo 


altitude. 8 1 (5 | 
Note, the bead may be re&ifed otherwiſe, viz, by bringing 


the thread to the day of the month, and the bead to the 


hour-line of 12. 


3. To find the fur's declination from his place given; and con- 
trarywiſe==Set the bead to the ſun's place in the ecliptic ; move 


the thread to the line of declination E T, and the bead 
will cut the degree of declination required Contrarily, 


the bead being adjuſted to a given declination, and the 


thread moved to the eeliptic, the bead will cut the ſun's place. 
4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcenſion ; or 
contrarily—Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the ecliptic, 
and the degree it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion 
ſought—Contrarily, laying the thread on the right aſcenſion, 
it cuts the ſun's place in the ecliptic. . 

5. The fun's altitude being gruen, to find his azimuth 5 and 
contrarywiſe--ReEify the bead for the time (as in the ſecond 
article) and obſerve the ſun's altitude : bring the thread to the 
complement of that altitude ; thus the bead will give the azi- 


muth ſought, among the azimuth lines. 


ready, that we ſhall deſcribe both; for the uſe of ſome who | 


may want other conveniencies. 


Conſtruction and uſe of the Herodictical Qu ADRAN T 


whoſe limb AB is divided into 906 3 Gcleribe Flea —— 
centric circles at intervals at pleaſure; and to theſe add the 


: ſigns of the zodaic in the order they are repreſented in the | 


6. To find the hour of the night from ſome of the five flars laid 
down on the Quadrant — 1. Put the bead to the ſtar you in- 
tend to obſerve, and find how many hours it is off the me- 
ridian, (by article 2.) then from the right aſcenſion of the 
ſtar, ſubſtract the ſun's right aſcenſion converted into hours; 
and mark the difference: which difference added to the ob- 
ſerved hour of the ſtar from the meridian, ſhews how many 
hours the ſun is gone from the meridian, which is the hour of 
the night, 

Suppoſe, . gr. on the 15th of May, the ſun being in the 
fourth degree of Gemini, I ſet the bead to Arcturus ; and 
obſerving his altitude, find him to be in the weſt about 529 
high, and the Head to fall on the hour-line of two after noon : 
then will the hour be 11 hours 50 minutes paſt noon, or 10 
minutes ſhort of midnight, | ö 
For 62, the ſun's right aſcenſion converted into time, makes 
4 hours 8 minutes, which ſubſtracted from 13 hours 58 mi- 


. 


nutes, the right aſcenfion of Arcturus, the remainder will 
de g hours 50 minutes; which added to 2 hours, the ob- 


Su 


ſerved diſtance of Arcturus from the meridian, ſhews the hour 
of the night to be 11 hours 50 minutes. | 
tton's QUADRANT) ſometimes, alle, called Collins's pocket 


Qu As 


1. To find the fax. meridian 


Mr 
fig. 56) h ® 


the | between. the. tropies, 
jal, che bye being in the north 


titude with the Quadrant, and 
24th of April; lay the thread 
ing the bead to the ſummer eclip- 


Nel of altitude 45 


o In which 
and the hour 


r-lines to be either 41 paſt nine 
two in the afternoon. 
azimuths {hews the fan's diſtance 


J | Sinical Qu a PRAY T, is an inſtrument of uſe in naviga- 


tion — It is repreſented Tab, Navigation, fig- 


other at right angles. ; 


weſt lines. 


ſubdivided into 12 diagonal wiſe. 
horizon. 


common radius of the meridian and the 


* 


Gifts of ſeveral concentric quadrantal arches, di 
eight equal parts by radii wich parallel right lines croſſing each 


Again, the eight ſpaces into which the arches 
the radii, repreſent the eight points of the compaſs in 2 quarter 


fan's altitude be leſs than what. it is at 
i de performed among thoſe ”; 
horizon 3 the bead being recti ed 


Now, any of the g. e. gr. BC may be accounted à 
Quadraut of any of the great circles of the ſphere, chiefly of 
the horizon, and meridian 3 if, then, BC be taken for a 
Quadrant, e. ET. of the horizon; eicher of the fides. 4. 67 
AB, may repreſent the meridian 3 and the other, A C will 
repreſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and welt ; and all the 


are divided by 


The arch B C ig likewiſe divided into 90%, and each degree 


N is fixed a thread, 25 AL ; which being laid 
over any degree of the Quadrant, ſerves to divide the 


It the Sinical Quadrant be taken for a fourth part of the 
meridian 3 one ide thereof, A B, wa) be taken for the 


then the other, AC, will be half the axis of the world 
The degrees the circumference BC will repreſent de- 
grees of latitude, and the parallels to the ſide A B, aſſumed 
from every point of latitude to the axis A C, will be radii 


Suppoſe, then, it be required to 6nd the degrees of longi- 

tude contained in 83 of the leſſer leagues, in the parallel of | QUADRASN TAL Ti riangle, is a ſpberical triangle, one of whoſe 
48% Lay the thread Over 489 of latitude on the circum” 
ference, and count thence the 83 leagues, or AB, begin- 


ning at R: this will terminate in ©» allowing every ſmall 


. interval, four leagues. Then tracing out the parallel H G, 


thread ſhews that 125 greater, or equinoctial 


the faid parallel. 


from the point H to the thread 3 the part 


AG of the 


6%, 15' 3 and therefore that the 83 leſſer leagues AH which 
make the difference of longitude of the courſe, and are 
equal to the radius of the parallel G 1, - ma 


If the ſhip fail an oblique courſe, ſuch courſe, beſides the 
north and ſouth greater leagues- gives leſſer leagu 


ween the parallels of 40% and 60. With your 
middle between che zoth and both de- 
i middle point will terminate againſt 


h is the mean parallel required, 


ches are diſtinguiſhed, every fich, by a 
ſo that | each interval be taken for one 
will be five between one broad line and an- 


o chings; viz. the courſe, and diſtance failed, 
angle may be formed on the inſtrument, ſimilar 


che centre A to repreſent the place of depar- 
means of the concentric Arches along, the 


tude : the ſide AE gives 125 Jeagues for the difference of 
latitude northwards, which makes 69, 15'3 and the fide DE 


gives 83 jeſſer leagues anſwering do the parallels 3 which 


being reduced, as ſhe Nn above, gives the difference of lon⸗ 


gitude— And thus is the whole triangle found. | 
QUADRANT), in Gunnery» called alſo the Gunner's Squares 


about a foot long, 8 lines broad, and one line in thickneſs 3 
the other four inches long, and the ſame thickneſs and breadth 
as the former — Between *heſe branches is ® Quadrant divi- 
ded into 90 degrees, beginning from the ſhorter branch, 


and furniſhed with thread and plummet. See it's figure re- 


preſented Tab. Fortification, fige 4+ 


Cannon or mortar, and elevate or lower it, till the thread cuts 
the degree neceſſary to hit 2 propoſed object. . 


is noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iron bul- 
lets; as alſo the bores of pieces. See ORDNANCE, CALI- 


QUADRANT of Altitude, is an appendage of the artificial 
globe 3 conſiſting of a lamina, or flip of braſs, the length 


of a Quadrant of one of the great circles of the globe; and 


At the end where the diviſions terminate, is a nut rivetted 
on and furniſhed with a ſcrew, by means whereof the inſtru- 
ment is fitted on to the meridian and moveable round upon 
the rivet, to all points of the horn Gee it's figure in Tabz 
Aſtronomy, fig. bl. | 
It's uſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in meaſuring of altitudes, am- 
plitudes, azimuths, c. See the manner of it's application 


It was at firſt called Amphora; afterwards Duadrantal, from 
it's form, which was ſquare every Wa like a die. See AM- 


It's capacity was 80 Ybrzz, or pounds of Mater which mad 
48 ſextaries, 2 urnæ, Or 8 congii. See Cox Gus. 


QUADRANTATA Terra, in Our anticnt luw-books, is uſed 
for a quarter of an acre 3 now called a Rozd. See ACRE 
and RooD. See allo FARDINGDEAÞ: 

QUADRAT QUADRATUM» called allo Gemetrical 
Square, and Line of ſhadows, is an additional member on 
the face of the common Gunter's and gutton's Quadrants; 
of ſome uſe in taking altitudes» wc, SeeQUADRAN ＋. 
The Quadrat KIL H, (7. Aſtronomy» fig. 35.) has 
each of it's ſides divided into 100 equal pafts, COMMENCINY 
from the extremes? o as the number 100 falls on the angle 3 
and repreſenting tangents to the arch of the limb. 


The diviſions are ſſtinguiſhed by little lines from 5 to 55 
and by numbers from 10 to 105 and the diviſions being 
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Uk ff the QUanrAT, Ferre ae e 


Vibe QUADRAT without calculation The 


Thus, ſuppoſe, 1. The thread to fall on 40 in the fide of 


among the little ſquares for that perpendicular to the fide 
which is 20 parts from the thread; this perpendicular will 


point 40, and that the diſtarice meaſures 20 poles; the cuſs | 


and the diſtance be 35 poles ; count 
the Quadrat from the centre; count 
8 from the point 35 to the thread, which will 

21, the height of the tower th poles. . 5 
Note, In all caſes, the height of the centre of the inſtru- 


ing vertically placed, and the ſights 


which I find to be 50; the height of the ſteeple in poles. 
Again, ſuppoſing the thread to fall on the other fide, in the 
point 50, and the diſtance to, meaſure 35 poles ; the rms | 
are to be diſpoſed thus: as 100 is to 60 fo is 35 to a fourth 


term, vix. 21, the height required. 
receding caſes 


may be performed without calculation where the diviſions of 
the ſquare are-prodyced both ways, ſo as to form the area into 
little ſquares. *' ' 


right ſhadows, and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles ; ſeek 


cut the fide of the ſquare next the centre, in the point 50, 

which is the height required in poles. | 

2. If the thread cut the ſide of verſed ſhadows in the point 60, 
parts on the fide of 

o the diviſions of the 


ment is to be added. See farther under SA now. 


QUuADRAT, in aſtrology, called alſo Qyp ART ILE, an aſpect 


of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant from cach 
other, a quadrant, or ninety degrees. . See ASPECT. 
This is held a malignant aſpect. 


See QUARTILE. 


QUuAaDRAT, in printing, is a ſort of ſpace ; that is, a piece of 


QUADRATIC Eguation, is an equation wherein the unknown 
quantity is of two dimenſions i. e. is the ſquare of the root, 
or number ſought— As is, x*=-a +, See 


adfetted. . | 
Simple, or pure QUADRATICS, are thoſe where the ſquare 
of the unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given : | 


as in aan 36; ee=146 ; yy=133225, 


number or known quantity. 


metal, caſt like the letters, to be uſed occaſionally in com- 
poſing, in order to form the intervals between words, at the 
ends of lines, &c. 
There are Quadrats of divers ſizes, as m Quadrats, u 
drats, &c. which are reſpectively of the dimenſions of ſuch 
letters. | $5: 
QUADRATA Legio, among the Romans, was a legion con- 


See PRINTING. 
LA 


See LEGION. 


fiſting of 4000 men. 


QUATION, 
uadratic Equations are of two kinds ; fimple, or pure ; and 


The reſolution of theſe is eaſy; it being apparent that nothing 
more is required than to extract the ſquare-root out of the 
y. See EXTRACTION, 

Thus the value of à in the firſt equation is equal to 6; in the 
ſecond e 12, and a little more, as being a ſurd root; and 
in the third example y = 365. See Roor. 


Aadfected QUADRATICS, are thoſe which between the higheſt 


power of the unknown number, and the abſolute number 
given, have ſome intermediate power of the unknown num- 
ber: as, aa +2 ba== 100. See ADFECTED. 

All equations of this rank are in one or other of the follow- 
ing forms ; viz. aa f= R. ag—ad=R. ad -a = R. 
There are ſeveral methods of extracting the roots of adfected 
Duadratics ; the moſt convenient is that of Hari ĩot. Suppoſe 
* +ax== ; here x being aſſumed as a part of the root; a, 


the known quantity of the ſecond term, will be double the other 
part; and therefore half of @ is the other part The ſquare 


thereof, will be compleated by adding one fourth of aa ; 
which done, 


the root of the ſquare may be extracted thus: 
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to avoid the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſeveral cafes. See 


whereof we can find right lines equal to the circumference of 


CI cILE, QUADRATURE, (4% 
Or, more accurately, the Quadratrix of a curve, is a tranſcen- 
dental curve defcribed on the fame axis, the ſemiordinates 


whereof being given, the quadrature of the correſpondent 


parts in the other curve, are likewiſe given, See Curve, 
Thus, e. gr. the curve AND, (Tab. Analyſis, 


| r. 21. 
may be called the Quadratrix of the Parabola A M Fa ſinco 2 


is demonſtrated that A PMA is = P N*, or APMA = AP, 
PN, or APMA SPN. a, c. | 
The moſt eminent of theſe Quadratrites are, that of Dinoſtra- 
tes, and that of Mr Tichirnhauſen for the circle; and that of 


Mr Perks for the hyperbola. 


QuUADRATRIX of Dine/trates, is a curve, AM m n, (Tab. 


Analyſis, fig. 22.) whereby the quadrature of the circle is 
effected, though not geometrically, but mechanically; thus 
called from its inventor Dinoſtrates. 

It's geneſis is thus Divide the Quadrantal arch ANB into 


any number of equal parts; in N a, &c. by a continual biſ- 
ſection - divide the radius AC into the ſame number of parts 


in the points P, Cc. Draw radii C N, cn, cc, — Laſtly, 


on the points Pp, Cc. erect perpendiculats PM, p'm, oc. 


the curve formed by connecting theſe lines is the Quadratrix 
of Dinoſtrates. Une 

ere, from the conſtruction, AB: AN: : AC: AP; and 
therefore, if AB==a, AC =, AN=sx, AP=y ; ax 
by. See QUADRATURE. 


[QypxDRATRIX T{chirnhaufiana, is a tranſcendental curve 


AM mm B, (fig. 23:) whereby the quadrature of the circle 
is likewiſe effected; invented by Mr 'Tſchirnhauſen, in imi- 


tation of that of Dinoſtrates. 


It's geneſis is thus conceived Divide the quadrant AN B, and 
it's radius A C into equal parts, as in the former; and from 
the points P, p, &c. draw the right lines PM, p m, &c. parallel 
to C B; and from the points N, #, &c. the right lines N M, 
nm, Ce. parallel to A C— The points A M m, &. being 
connected, the Dnadratrix is formed; wherein AB: 
AN:: AC: AP. | 
Here again, ſince AB: AN:: AC: API if AB Da, 
and AC=6b, AN==x, and AP==y; ax = $. See Qu A- 
DRATURE. . ara 


QUADRATUM Cui, Qu ADRATO-QYADRATO-QQYA- 


DRATUM, and QUADRATUM Surdeſolidi, &c. are names 
uſed by the Arabs for the 6th, 8th, and roth powers of num- 
bers. See PowERS. | | af 

UADRATURA, in geometry, the a& 
of ſquaring 3 or of reducing a figure to a ſquare z or 
finding a ſquare equal to a figure propoſed, See FiGURrs 


and SQUARE. | ; 
Thus, the finding of a ſquare containing juſt as much ſur- 


face, or area as a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, or other 


figure, is called the Quadrature of a circle, an ellipſis, 
triangle, or the like, See CIRCLE, Oc. | 
The QAuadrature of rectilinear figures comes under the com- 
mon geometry ; as amounting to no more than the finding 
their areas, or ſuperficies ; which are in effect their ſquares. 
See AREA. " SR en 
Squares of equal areas are here eaſily had, by only extracting 
the roots of the areas thus found; and on ſuch root as a 
ſide conſtructing a ſquare. SeeSQUARE. See alſo the par- 
ticular methods of finding the areas or ſquares, under each 
particular figure, as TRIANGLE, PARALLELOGRAM, * 
TRAPEZIUM, Oc. ; . 
The Quadrature ef curves, that is, the meaſuring of their 
area, or the finding of a rectilinear fpace equal to a 2 
5 | | linear 
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many of the firſt- rate | to do with the former, as expreſſing 


3 very follicitous about, (fee QUADRATURE the.circ 


and fince the middle of the laſt century; when, vis. in the 1 find the ſum of the ſeries expreſſing the root of 2. "YN 
year 1657, Mr Neil and my lord Brounker, and afterwards, | Geometry, however, is free from the impoſſibility arithmetic | $ 
in the fame year, Sir Chriſtopher. Wren, geometrically de-] labourv under, of expreſſing irrational numbers. — Thus, the 
monſtrated the equality of ſome curves to a ſtraight line. diagonal of a ſquare, who ſide is 1, expreſſes the root of 2. ” 
os at home and abroad, did the like in | See DraGoNAL. | | 
other curves ; and not long afterwards the thing was brought | Yet in other magnitudes, geometry itſelf may fall wnder 
under an analytical calculus, the firſt ſpecimen whereof the fame difficulty with arithmetic—For it is poſſible, there | 
ever publiſhed was given by Mercator in 1688, in u de-] may be right lines which cannot be expreſſed but by an infi- | I 
monſtration of. my lord Brounker's ature of the hy- | nite ſeries of ſimilar lines, whoſe ſum it may be impoſſible to | i 
perbola by Dr Wallis's reduction of a fraction into 'an | find. og | | | | 
infinite ſeries by diviſion, See QUADRATURE of the pa- In effect; the right lines, which ſhould be equal to curves, | L 
rabota. | | Wilt, are frequently of this kind—In ſearching, e. gr, for a right 
Though it appears b the way that Sir Iſaac Newton had line equal to the circumference of a circle, we find that the dia- 
before diſcovered a method of attaining the quantity of all | meter being put 1, the circumference Will be f —, 4+) $ +, 
12drable curves analytically by his method o Auxions, be- | ++, , Ce. making an infinite ſeries of fractions, whoſe 
fre the year 1668. - FLluxIo Nds. | numerator is always 4, and. the denominators in the natural | 
It is conteſted between Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr Huygens | ſeries of the uneven numbers; 'and all theſe terms, alternately, 1 
Which of the two firſt found the Quadrature of any determi- | too great, and too little. | N 
nate cycloidal ſpace— Mr Leibnitz afterwards found that of | Cou the ſum of this ſeries be found, it would give the Qu 
another ſpace 3- and Mr Bernoulli in 1699, diſcovered the drature of the circle ; but this is not yet done; nor is it at all 


| Quadrature of an infinity of cycloidal ſpaces, not only ſeg- probable it ever will be done That, however, is not yet de- | 3 
ments, but alſo ſectors, &c. See QUADRATURE of the monſtrated ; nor of conſequence, is the Yuadrature of the 7 
eyeloid, QUADRATURE of the lune, &c. circle yet demonitrated impoſſible. , | | 5 

QUADRATURE of the circle, or the finding a ſquare equal To this it may be added, that as the ſame magnitude may 4 
10 @ given circle, is a problem that has employed the mathe- be expreſſed by ſeveral differen: ſeries, it is poilible the cir- . 

maticians of all ages; but ftill in vain. See CIRCLE. cumference of the circle may be expreſſed in ſome other ſe- 1 

It depends on the ratio of the diameter to the periphery, ries, whoſe ſum may be found—We have two infinite ſeries, | * x 


which was never yet determined in preciſe numbers. See expreſſing the ratio of the circumference to the diameter, 
DIAMETER, &c. though indefinitely, as above The firſt diſcovered by Sir Iſaac 


Were this ratio known, (which would imply the circumfe- Newton; where the diameter being put 1, the circum- 
rence's being expreſſed by ſome affection of the diameter; and, ference is 4—— 0 — rr, Cc.— be ſecond, diſcovered by 288 4 


of conſequence, that it were equal to a right line) the Qua- Mr Leibnitz; where the diameter being 1, the circumference, 


youw 0 I 


drature of the circle were effected: it being demonſtrated, that is 4— 3+3—7 +3, oc. The inveſtigation of each of 
the area of a circle is equal to a rectangular triangle, whoſe which ſeries, by the calculus integrals, is as follows. 
. ,- two ſides comprehending the right angle, are the radius, and a Sir Iſaac Newton's QUADRATURE of the circle ; or the inve- 
right line equal to the circumference—So that to ſquare the ſtigation of his ſeries, for ſquaring the circle—lf the radius 
circle, all that is required is to rectify it. See Clac uur R- Of the circle, A C=1 (Tab. Antlyfis, fig- 24.) CP =x, 
RENCE andRECTIFICATION. y=y/ (1 —x*)andy/ (1 —) 1 —z * — 1 — * 
Many have approached very near this ratio—Archimedes er i „Ce. to infinity, Then will | 
ſeems to have been one of the firſt who attempted it; which | d= d- d- i der- dr Hr * dx ; 
he did by means of regular polygons inſcribed and circum- — . x** 4, Ce. to infinity, | 
ſcribed ; and by uſing polygons of 96 fides, 6xed "the ratio| y de e - - — — nr — rs i 
as 7 to 22. See POLYGON. * „ Ce. to infinity. 1 
. Some of the moderns have come nearer, . particularly Lud. 2 When x becomes equal to the radius C A, the ſpace DCPM 


Ceulen, who with infinite induſtry found, at r- that degenerates into A quadrant. Subſtituting, therefore, 1 for 
ſuppoſing the diameter 1, the circumference is leſs than | , the quadrant will be 1 —fo— ris — Tris , Ce. 
3.14159265 358979 323846264338 3879 50; but yet greater in inſinitum. Which ſame ſeries will meaſure the entire arca | 
an the fame number, if the laſt cypher be turned into an of the circle, the diameter being 1. 1 
unit, Mr Leibnitz?s QUADRATURE of the circle—Let the tangent 7 

| 


Strict geometry here failing, authors have had recourſe to] KB. Tab. Analyſis, fig. 25.) x, BC=1 ; and the ſecant AC, 5 5 


other means; and particularly, to a ſort of curves, called infinitely near another CK, and the little arch KL be 


Quadratrices: but theſe being mechanical curves, inſtead of | drawn with the radius CK; then wil AK = de, KC | 
geometrical ones, or rather tranſcendental inſtead of algebraical =+/ (1 +x*.) Now ſince the angles at B and L, are right 
ones, the problem is not fairly ſolved thereby. Sce'TRANSCEN-= angles; and by reaſon of the infinitely ſmall angle K C L, 

DENTAL, MygcHANICAL, Cc. QUADRATRIX. the angle BK C KAC; we ſhall have 


Hence, recourſe has been had, by others, to analytics—and KC:BC::KA:KL 
, the problem attempted by three ſorts of algebraic calcula- 5 8 
tions — The firſt gives a kind of tranſcendental Quadratures, ur: 1:4 NA . 
| by equations of indefinite degrees : 28 if & + x equal to Farther, * K : 21 C Mn M : [' 
Zo, and x be ſought, it will be found to be 33 becauſe 3* a d x dx 14 
* + 3, i827 + 3, Or 30.—The ſecond by vulgar numbers, y/ (1+* ):7 IP) 7 1 i "8". 
4 though irrationally ſuch ; or by the roots of common equa- | Therefore the ſector C oh A dx: (14+x*)=4 (dx—- 1 1 


tions, which for the general Duadrature, or it's ſectors, is d x + x* ds — x* da +x* ds — * d x, cc.) whence by 
impoffible— The third by means of certain ſeries, exhibiting | the integral calculus, we find the ſector BCM, whole 
the quantity of a circle ” a progreſſion of terms. tangent KB=x 4x — 4 #* + W Ir N if 
| Arithmetic, in effect, affords us very accurate and intelligivle | — 4 a, Ge. in infinitum. And therefore if BM be the 
expreſſions for all rational numbers; but it is defective as to octant of the circle, or an arch of 459, the ſector will 


irrationals, which are infinitely more numerous than the | het — 1 + v5 — , Ofc. in infinitum. The double, there- | 


former : there being e. gr. an 1n nity of them between 1 and fore. of this ſeries, 1 — 1141 -T ur, Cc. in inſini- | 
2. The root of 2, which is 2 mean proportional between 1 tum, is the quadrant of the circle; or if the diameter be | 
and 2, is a very obſcure idea; and it's magnitude is ſuch, as] — x, the entire area of the circle. | 


that if you would expreſs it in rational numbers, which alone QUADRATURE of the june. Though a definite Quadrature 


are clearly intelligible, you may full approach nearer and of the entire circle, was never yet given; yet there have 1 
nearer it's exact value, but never arrive _ 8 been various portions of it ſquared The firſt partial Quadra- | | 
Thus, if for the value of the root of 2, you rſt put 1, it is | ure was given by Hippocrates of Chio 3 who ſquared a por- | 


viſibly too little ; if, then, you add +, it is too much; for tion called, from it's figure, the lune, or lunulu. See Lu Nx, 


the ſquare of 1 47, or of 4, exceeds 2. If, again, you take where the Quadrature is ſhewn. 
away , you will find you have taken too much; and if you [| This Pradrature has no dependance on that of the circle ; | , 
will return 26 the ſum will be too great— Thus, may you but then it only extends to the entire lune, or it's half; it 
proceed to infinity, without ever finding a number to ſtop you would ſquare any portion thereof, at pleaſure, the Qua- 
at. : drature of the circle comes in the way. 
Now theſe numbers, thus found, being diſpoſed in their] Vet ſome of the modern geomerers have found the Quadra- 1 


proper order, make what we call an infinite ſeries: See ture of any portion of the lune at pleaſure, independantly of | 


SERIES. ; the Quadrature of the circle ; though ftill ſubject to a certain 
Farther , of infinite ſeries's there ane ſome which only yield reſtriction which prevents the Duadrature from being perfect; | 
a finite ſum, as 4, 2, i, Cc. and in general all ſuch as de- and; as the geometricians call it, abſolute and indefinite, | 
V o I. II. 10 B | | In 
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tn 1701, the marquis de PHopital publiſhed a new manner of | 
cquaring the parts of the lune taken different ways, and un- 
der different conditions—though this, too, is imperfect in the | 
fame e | The At 1 Bip) 
UADRATURE of the ellipfis— it, too, is a cir- 
* whoſe preciſe lng Woes in definite terms is not yet ef- 
fected, We have here therefore, as before, recourſe to a 
ſeries. | 1 | 
Let AC (Tab. Analyfis, fig. 26.) =a GC=ePC= x. 
Then wil! | | 


2 - 


«* -* - - ant 


But [(a — * I 42— 75 Ba e e 75 &c. 


3 ä car cd wx%dx 
in infinitum, Therefore, ydx cdx 
car Ic rtrt | 
— _ ie Oc, in infiaitum. | | 
If then for * be put 4; the quadrant of the ellipſis will be 
ac — 4 ac — oz ac — The 4c — r 4c — re ac, Ofc. in 
inſinitum. Which ſame ſeries exhibits the entire area of the 
ellipſis, if a denote the entire axis. 
Hence, 1. If / ; the area of the ellipſis 2 1—3 
— i; — Ts — Tis = Tire, Cc. in infinitum : whence it is 
evident that an ellipfis is equal to a circle whoſe diameter is a 
mean proportional between the conjugate axes. of the ellipſis. 
2. Hence, alſo, an ellipſis is to ,a circle whoſe diameter is 
equal to the greater axis, as uc toa* ; that is, as c to a, or 
as the leſs axis to the greater. Hence, laſtly, having the 
nadruture of the circle, we ſhall likewiſe have that of the 
ellipſis, and on the contrary. 
QUADRATURE of the parabola—PFor the parabola we have a 
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with the element of the t of the circle AP Q. 
MG will be to the ſegment of the cir- 
and conſequently, the area ADC equal to the 
CB is equal to the ſemiperiphery of the circle; 

I the rectangle BCDA =ap; 
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circle AP and conſequently, the ex- 
ical ſpace AD CS Tap. Therefore the area 


4 
F 


0 


of the icycloid AC B = + ap, and AMC BPA 


=+ a þ. Conſequently, the ares of the cycloid is triple of 
the generating circle. | 


20* 18 r the lagiftic, er logarithmic curve—Let 


the ſubtangent (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 28.) , PM=x 
Pp = dx; then will | 
ydx : dy = a 
| ds = ady 


Har = ay | 
Wherefore the indeterminate ſpace HP MI, is equal to the 
rectangle of PM into PT. | 
ppt Let QS ; then — r nate ſpace 
QH=axzz; and, conſequently, =ay—4a%z 
=a(y—z); that is, the ſpace intercepted between the two 
logiſtic ſemiordinates is equal to the rectangle of the ſubtangent 
into the difference of the femiordinates. 


2. Therefore the BAP M, is to the ſpace PMS Q 


as the difference of the ſemiordinates A B and P M, to the 
difference of the ſemiordinates PM and 8 Q. 


 Duadratrix or tranſcendent curve, which gives it's ſquare, Qu ADRATURE of des Cartess. curve, which is defined by 


Sce QUADRATRIX. . 
But it may be likewiſe had thus : 
ax =y* See PARABOLA. 


— 


FSi 


nr. 


the equation, “: x*;:b—x:y. | 
Since, 5 y=bx* — & 


=X*: 3b —x*: 40 


Har i * - an) =3 of * . QUADRATURE of all curves comprehended under the general 


Hence, the parabolic ſpace is to the reftangle of the ſe- 
miordinate into the abſciſſe as j xy to y; that is, as 2 
to 3. 

Mm If a curve be not ſuppoſed deſcribed, but only an equa- 
tion to it given, ſo as it does not appear . gr. where the 
origin of x is to be fixed, we are to put x=0 in the in- 
tegral, and expunging what are multiplied by x, add to it the 
remainder, if there be any, under the contrary ſign; to 
have the Quadrature ſought, 

QUADRATURE of the hyperbola—For this, too, we have 
a Quadratrix, invented by Mr Perks. See QUADRA- 
TRIX. 

The analytical Puadrature was firſt given by N. Mercator of 
Holſtein, the firſt inventor of infinite ſeries's. But Merca- 
tor finding his ſeries by diviſion 3 Sir Iſaac Newton and Mir 
Leibnitz improved upon his method; the one ſeeking them 


equation, y ® (x +4) 
Since y = (x TS) 
y dx =dx(x T) *" 


To render the element integrable; ſuppoſe, 


(x +4) *'® =v 
Then will x +a v | 

ds = mo” — * do © 

yds = mo” dy 


Har r Fi=m(x+a)/=(xÞ4.) Let x =: The 


m1 mp i 


by 8 
Remainder 41 4 . a, Whence, the area of the curve 


r A ο —may/*a. 


by the extraction of roots, the other by a ſeries preſuppoſed. QUADRATURE, in aftronomy, that aſpect, or ſituation of 


See SERIES. 

Mercator Qu ADRA TUR E A the hyperbola between it's aſymp- 
totes Since in an hyperbola within the aſymptotes, a = by 
＋ y; or if a = b= 1, (which may be ſuppoſed, ſince the de- 
termination of 6 is arbitrary.) 


=, +-*y 
Then will 1: HT 
That is (the Diviſion being actually performed) 
J=I—x+x —x* ＋* — 4 + x*, &c. 
1dr d -r dx —x* dx+x* dx—x* —dx + dx, &c. 


Sir En e FIN INFO —Ix , Sc. 


in infinitum. 
QUADRATURE of the cycloid—Since T P (Tab. Analyſis, 
fig, 27.)=PM; in the triangle PMT, the angles M and 
TT will be equal; and conſequently, T P Q=z= 2 M. But the 
ineaſure of the angle APQ is the half arch AP; which 
likewiſe meaſures the angle IPA. Therefore AP Q 

= TMP =M ms, by reaſon MP and mg are parallel. 
3 ſince the angles at S and Q are right angles, we 
ave 


Let, then, AQ=x, AB=1; then will PQ=y/ (xx) 
and m S S dx VX — xx): x, But it is ſhewn, that / (x 


— x) Er r „ Era '* oc. in 


inſinitum. Therefore, dx / (x — xx) : x == (the numerators i 


of the exponents being diminiſhed by two units in the divi- 
lion by x) x — , — : «„ dur — X d& — e x3 t 2 
ax, &c. in infinitum. Whoſe ſum 2 x* * * — 14 — 9 
— „ „ Ce. in infiitum, is the ſemiordinate of the 
cycloid QM referred to the axis AP. Hence, QM dx, 
or the element QMS g of the cycloidical ſpace AM 
—- + F a dx — + £3 F * dx — K n * dx — n x? e " & , 
Cc. in infinitum, Whoſe ſum 4 - fp en fax 7 


AQ:QP::MS:ms. I moon from the ſyzygv;" an e radius; To is the addi- 


1 * 


the moon, when ſhe is go? diſtant from the ſun, See 
Moo. 


Or, the Quadrature is when ſhe is in a middle point of 
her orbit, between the points of conjunction and oppoſi- 
tion; which happens twice in each revolution, viz. in the 
firſt and third quarter. See Ox BIT, Or ros ir oN, and 
Cox juN CT tox. 
When the moon is in her Quadrature, ſhe exhibits that phaſis 
which we call the half moon, i. e. ſhe ſhines with juſt half 
her face; and is faid to be biſſected, or dichotomized. See 
PHaAsiIs and DicHoTomy. 
In the moon's progreſs from the ſyzygies to her Quadrature, 
her gravity towards the earth is continually increaſing by 
the action of the fun; and her motion retarded for the 
fame ceaſon—Her motion, then, in her orbit is loweſt as her 
vity to the earth is greateſt when in the Quadraturet. See 
Io ber words Gnas dhe hand the ſyzygies, the 
n her receſs from the Quadratures to the ra- 
vity continually decreaſes, and the velocity — : 
The ratio is thus : as radius is to the ſum, or difference of 
one and an half the co-fine of double the diſtance of the 


tion of gravity in the Quadratures to the diminution or increaſe 
thereof in any other ſituation, See SyZzYGyY. 

Hence the moon's orbit is more conyex in the Quadratures, 
than in the ſyzygies ; and hence the circular figure of the 
moon's orbit is changed into an oval, whoſe greater axis goes 
through the Quadratures; and hence, alſo, the moon is leſs 
diſtant from the earth at the ſyzygies, and more at the 
Duadratures, See ORBIT. | | 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the moon approach nearer 
the earth when her gravity is diminiſhed ; that acceſs not 
being the immediate effect of this diminution, but of the in- 
flexion of the orbit towards the Puadratures, 3 


- 
1 


** 
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In the Puadratures, and within 35 degrees thereof, the ap- 

ſides of the moon go backwards, or move in antecedentia ; 

but forwards in the ſyzygies. See ApsIDEs, 

The moon's orbit undergoes various alterations in each revo- 

lution-—It's excentricity is the greateſt when the line of the 
apfides is in the ſyzygies ; leaſt, when in the Quadratures. See 

ExXCENTRICITY. | ; 

Conſidering one entire revolution, the nodes move flower 

and flower as the moon approaches the DPuadratures, and 

reſt when ſhe is therein: but conſidering ſeveral revolu- 

tions, the nodes go back faſteſt in the Dnadratures, See 

Nopz. 

The inclination of the 2 of the moon's orbit increaſes 

as the nodes go from the ſynygies, and is greateſt when the 

nodes are in the Quadratures, See INCLINA TION, 

QUADRATUR E-lmes, or lines of QUADRATURE, are 

two lines frequently placed on Gunter's ſector. 
They are marked with the letter Q, and the figures 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10; of which Q ſignifies the fide of a ms and 
the other figures the ſides of polygons of 5, 6, 7, &c. ſides— 
S there ſtands for the ſemi-diameter of a circle, and go for 
a line equal to go“ in circumference, See SECTOR. 

QUADRATUS, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 
muſcles, in reſpect of their ſquare figure. See Musc Lx. 

QUADRATUS 2 a member of the muſcle Quadrige- 
minus, ariſing from the apophyſis of the iſchium, and main- 

taining an equal breadth and bulk to it's inſertion juſt below 
the great trochanter,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 25. 
This aſſiſts with the other muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, to 
turn the thigh outwards. See QUADRIGEMINUS. 

QUADRATUS gene, or maxille infertoris, called alſo mon- 
tanus, is a broad ſquare muſcle lying immediately under the 
skin of the neck lt ariſes thin and membranous from the 
upper part of the ſpines of the vertebrz of the neck and the 
Skin of the ſuperior parts of the cucullaris and pectoral muſcle ; 
whence, ſpreading over the neck, it becomes fleſby, and is 
inſerted partly into tlie os hyoides, and partly into the under 
edge of the lower jaw—lt ſerves to pull the lower jaw 
downward, See SUBCUTANEUs. 

QUADRELS, in building, a kind of artificial ſtones, 
perfectly ſquare, whence their name ; made of a chalky, or 
whitiſh and pliable earth, &c. dried in the ſhade for two years. 
See Brick and STONE. | 
They were formerly in great requeſt among the Italian archi- 
tects. . 

QUADRIGAY, in antiquity, a carr, or chariot drawn by 
tour horſes, See Carr, e 

* The word is formed from the Latin, puatror, four, and 

Jugum, yoak. Sec Bica, | 

Various are the accounts we have of the author of the 
Nuadriga—Cicero makes it the invention of Minerva. Hy- 
ginus attributes it to Erichthonius IV. king of the Athenians ; 
which ſentiment Virgil follows in his Georgics, lib. iii. v. 113. 
Aſchylus gives Prometheus the honour thereof—Tertullian, 
de Speftac, |. ix. ſays it was invented among the Argians, by 
Trochilus, in honour of Juno; and at Rome, by Romulus, 
in honour of Mars, or Quirinus. Ado of Vienne, Chronic. 
Act 3. will have it to have been invented by one Procidus, 
about the time of the eſtabliſument of the kingdom of Athens. 
Laziardels, #5. Univer/. Epitem. l. xxiv. ſays the ſame of 
Triptolemus.—Laſtly, if there be not opinions enough al- 
ready, Herodotus gives us another; and ſays the Greeks bor- 
rowed it from the Lybians—Pliny tells us, that his ſeal was 
a Quadriga, lib. xvi, See SEAL. 
On the reverſes of medals we frequently ſee victory, or the 
emperor, in a Quadriga, holding the reins of the horſes ; 
whence theſe coins are called among the curious, nummi Qua- 
drigati and vifteriati, See ME DAI. 

QUADRIGEMINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, or rather 

aſſemblage of four muſcles ; ſerving to turn the thigh out- 
ward. See THIGH. 
The firſt of the conſtituent muſcles of the Puadrigeminus, is 
the pyriformis ; the ſecond and third the gemini; and the 
fourth quadratus femoris. See each deſcribed under it's pro- 
per article, PyRIForRMIs, GEMINI, c. 

QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe peri- 
meter conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles; 
whence it is alſo called a Quadrangular figute. See Qu A- 
DRANGULAR. 


——If-the-feveral-anglez_ be _.right, the figure is 2 refangular 


Duadrilater al—If oblique, an obligue- angular Q adrila fera b OW 


See RECTANGULAR, Cc. 

If the ſides of a Quadrilateral be equal, and the angles right, 
the figure is a ſquare, See SQUARE. | 

If the ſides be equal, but the angles unequal, the figure is a 
rhombus. See RHomBus. 

If the angles be equal, and the ſides unequal, the figure is a 
reftangle, See RECTANGLE. 

If only the oppoſite angles and fides be equal, the Duaadrilateral 
is a Thomboides, See RHoMBoIDES, 

If the oppoſite angles and ſides be unequal, the Quadrilateral 
is a trapezium, See TRAPEZIUM. 1 


4 


The two oppoſite angles of any Puadrilaterd! figure inſcribed 
in a circle, always make two right angles. Sec Insc RI 
BED. |," FN Nn n 
QUADRILL®, Qyapniit A, little troop br Gompain 
of cavaliers, pompouſly dreſſed and mounted; for the perfor-- 
mance of Ctarrouſals, juſts, turnaments, runnings at the 
ring, and other gallant divertiſements. See JusT, Turn aA- 
MENT, Ce. | 
* The word is borrowed from the Ttalian, being a diminutive 
of Squedra, a company of ſoldiers ranged in a ſquare : for 
Synadrare is, properly, to diſpoſe any thing ſquare. ; whence 
their Brad, the French Squadrilfe and Predrille, and 


our Qundrill It is not fifty years fince the French wrote 
' Cqwadrille and Eſquedrile, 


A regular carrouſal is to have at leaſt four, and at moi 
twelve, Duadrills., See CARROUS AI 
Of theſe Seal each is to conſiſt of at leaſt three cavaliers, 
and at moſt of twelve, 

The Quadrills are diſtinguiſhed by the form of their habits; 
or the diverſity of their colours. See CoLouk, LIVE“ 

RY, FACT10N, Oe. 

QUADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four ; or a 
taking of the fourth part of any number, or quantity, See 
Drvision, ParTiIT1ON, &c, 

Hence Quadripartite, &c. ſomething divided into four, See 
Dry andInDenTuRE. | | 

QUADRIREME, Qyavrirtmis, a galley, or veſſel, 
with four oars on a fide, SeeGaLLey, 

QUADRUGATA terre, in old law records, denotes 4 
team-land ; or ſo much as can be tilled by four horſes, See 
PLouGn-Land. . | 

QUADRUPED, QvavprvuPss, in natural hiſtory, 4 
tour-footed beaſt : or a perfect, hairy, viviparous animal. 
having but four feet. See ANIMAL. | ; 
There is a great analogy between the ſtructure of Quadripedi 
and that of man The principal differences reſult from their 
different poſture ; and are ſeen in the legs, heads, necks, ſto- 
machs, hearts, and the nerves. See Foor, He Ab, Necx; 
STOMACH, e. 

Quadrupeds are divided by Mr Ray, into thoſe which are 
hoofed, ungulata, and clawed or digitate, unguiculata. 

Elofed-QUADRUPEDSs, are either, 

. Whole-hoofed, folidideda, Neven, Mor A, ſolidun- 
gula : as the horſe, aſs, the onager or wild aſs ; the mule, and 
and the zebra of Africa, or the fine ſtriped Indian or Afri- 
can aſs, almoſt like a mule in form and ſtature. See 
Hooe, 

Of the whole-hoofed kind, Ariſtotle has obſerved, that no 
one hath two horns—{he might have ſaid any horns) no one 
hath the talus, or aſtragalus, nor have the males any appea- 
rance of breaſts. Sce Hor w. 3 

II. Cloven-footed, and that either 19; into two diviſions only; 
as the Ai, or biſulcate kind, which are again ſubdivided 
into ſuch as are, firſt, 

Ruminant, Myguegom, that is, ſuch as chew the cud ; and 
theſe either have hollow and perpetual horns, as the bull, 
ſheep, and goat-kind ; or deciduous, horns, as the hart and 
deer-kind, which uſually ſhed their horas annually, See 
RumMiNnNANT and HEAD. 

Of the bull. kind are reckoned theſe : the common bes or bul- 
lock, of which the male is taurus, the female vacca: the 
German urut, urochs, or qurochs : the biſon : the bonaſus - 
the bubelus, or bufalo the bos Africanus of Bellonius, Ol. 
I. ii, c. 50. which he takes to be the bubalus of the an- 
cients, | 

Of the Heeß-kind, beſides the common ſort, are reckoned 
the Arabian ovis laticauda, whoſe tail is ſometimes of 0 
pound weight; the ovis Hrepſicerot cretica Bellonii ; th 
ovis Africana, with ſhort hair inſtead of wool ; the avis 
Guineenfis, or Angolenſis of Marcgrave, Hift. Braſil. J. vi. 
"5 | 
Of the goat-kind, are, beſides the common capra domeſtica ; 
the ibeæx, or German ſteinbock, found in the tops of the 
Alps; the rupicapre, French chamois, or German goms ; 
the gaxella Africana, or antelope ; the gdzella Indica ; the 
capra ſylveftris Africana Grimmii ; the capra mambrina, 
or Syriaca of Geſner ; the 11 8 or m:ſchelaphus Caii in 
Geſner; the tragelaphus Caii in Geſner; Cc. 

Of the hart or deer-kind, are reckoned, the cervus, *EXupet, 


or red deer; the cervus platyceros or palmatus, the fal- 
Iod acer aer e > elk : rangifer, the rain- deer; 
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nius ; the caprea Plinits 


chan e 
which do not chew the cud, there is only the hog and ſwine- 
kind: under this head, beſides the common ſwine, are recko- 
ned the wild boar, or ſwine 3 the porcus Guineenſis Marc- 
gravii ; the porcus Indicus, called babyrouſſa ; the tajaca or 
aper mexicanus myſchiferus of Dr Tyſon, called by Marc- 
grave, tajaca cunigeara, by others quauhtla coymadt, and 
quapizotl, and by Acoſta and ſome others zaino. 


29, There 
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2”, There are ſome 8 whoſe hoof is cloven 
into four diviſions ; and theſe ſeem to be not ruminant : as 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the tapijerete of Braſil, 
the capy-bara. of Braſil, and the animal moſchiferum. 


Clawed or digitate QUADRUPED f. this kind, there are, 


firſt, a ſort whoſe claws are not divided or ſeparated, but 
adkering to one another, covered with one common kin, 
but with obtuſe nails, ſticking out round the margin' of the 
foot ; as the elephant, which is anomalous, and not clearly re- 
ferable to this kind, or to that of cloven-footed Duadrupeds. 
A ſecond ſpecies of this digitate-kind of Yuadrupeds, which 
has only two claws, is that of camels 3. and though theſe 
have no horns, they both ruminate, and have alſo the four 
ſtomachs of horned ruminant animals. 1 
Of the camel, or dromedary there are two ſorts; one having 
but one bunch on the back, the other two. 

To this kind alſo belong the Peruvian glama, which ſome 
have reckoned among the ſheep-kind ; as alſo the paces, 
the ovis Indica, or Peruviana vulgo, much leſs than the 
lama. ' 

4 thirſt ſpecies of this unguiculate- lind, includes ſuch ani- 
mals, as the Greeks called laeruoya, and AO αννννα, 


which have the ſobt divided into many claws, with broad 


nails on them; as the ape and monkey Kind. 


Of theſe, ſome have no tails, and are called ſimiæ, or apes: 


others have tails, and are called monkeys, cercopitheci ; and 
ſuch as have either long or ſhort tails, if they are of a larger 
fize, are called papiones, or baboons— There are great num- 
bers and varieties of this ſpecies of Puadrupeds ; of which na- 
turaliſts have deſcribed theſe : vz. the orang outang, or 
homo filveftris of Dr Tyſon, deſcribed by him in a particular 
diſcourſe : the guarita of Braſil, Marcgravi ; the cagui of 


Braſil, greater and leſſer; the cay of the ſame region, deſcri- 


bed by Lerius; the caitaia of the ſame country; the - cerco- 
pithecus barbatus Guineenfis, two or three ſorts of it; the cer- 
r-pithecus angolenfis major ; the cercopithecus non barbatus 
Clufii ; the cercopithecus Cluſ. called ſagouin : laſtly, if apes 
and monkeys have their ſnouts very prominent like dogs, they 
are called cynacephali. | 

A fourth ſpecies of this unguiculate-kind, is, when though the 
claws are many, yet they are not covered at the end with 
broad flat nails, like monkeys or apes ; but are rather like 
the talons of hawks, c. crooked, and ſharp-pointed. 
Theſe, in reſpect of their teeth, may be divided into ſuch as 
have many dentes primores, or inciſores, "ang is, cutting 
teeth) in each jaw,. of which there are two ſorts ; a greater, 
which either have a ſhort, round head, as the cat-kind ; or a 
lefler ſort, having a long ſlender body, with very ſhort legs, 
as the weaſel or vermin-kind.—There are alſo ſome of this 
ſpecies of Puadrupeds, which have only two large remark- 
able teeth in each jaw : theſe are the hare-kind, and live only 
upon hepbs, graſs, Sc. 

Of the cat-kind of Pradrupeds are reckoned to be the lion, 
the tyger, the pardalis, whoſe male is pdrdus, and female 
panthera, the leopard; the lupus cervarius, or lynx ; the 
catus pardus, or cat-a-mountain; the common cat; and 
the bear. 

Of the dog-tind are reckoned the wolf; the lupus aureus 
or jackall ; beſides the common dog, of which kind they 
enumerate, the maſtive; the canis Venaticus graius, Gre- 
cus, or Scaticus, the greyhound ; graius Hibernicus, or the Iriſh 
greyhound ; the canis Venaticus ſagax, indagator, ſeftator 
ferarum, &c. the hound; canis Venaticus Hiſpanicus or Avia- 
rius, the ſpaniel for land or water; vertagus or tumbler ; 


canis OiepE&r, or domęſlicus, the houſe- dog; canis melitæus, 


or the lap-dog ; canis getulus or Ilandicus, the ſhock : and 
of all theſe ſorts there are many varieties of mongrels, and 
hybridous breeds. 

Another ſort of the dog-kind is the fox; the animal zibe- 
thicum, or civet-cat, as it is corruptly called, but by it's 
teeth and ſnout, is plainly of the dog-tribe ; the American 
coati, or rackom, or rattoon ; the yzquiepate ; the carigueya, 
maritucaca, carigoy, ropoza or poſſum ; the taxus or meles ; 
the badger, grey, or pate; the /utra or otter ; the phoca, 
ſea-calf, or leale z the equus marinus, morſe, or ſea-horſe, 
miſtaken by ſome for the hrppopotamus ; the Dutch call him 
walras, the Danes and Iſlanders ro/merus ; laſtly, the manati 
or vacca marina, the ſea-cow. | 
Of the vermin, or weaſel-kind of Quadrupeds, is, firſt, the 
muftela vulgaris, the common weaſel, in Yorkſhire called 
foumart or fitcher, an; the wiverra Intlica, called quel 
and gruirpele ; and another fort called mungo, and munga- 
thia, ot a reddiſh grey : the muſtela, ermine, or float, 
if white; and muſtela ſilveſtris, the ferret ; putorius, 
the pole-cat ; martes or foyna, the marten or martlet; Mu- 
ela zilellina the fable ; laſtly, the genetta ; and the ichneumon 
Bellini. 

Of the hare-ktind of Quadrupeds, are firſt, lepus, or the com- 
mon hare ; cuniculus, the rabbet or coney ; tapeti, or 
Braſil coney, and the aperea of Braſil; the hy/ſtrix, or porcu- 
pine, and the hy/frix Amertcanus, or cuanda of Brafil ; 
caltur, fiber, or the beaver 3 ſciurus vulg. or ſquirrel ; the 
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Viginian, Zeylandic, Barbary, and American flying ſquirrel; 
mus domeſticus, major and minor, the common rat and 
mouſe: to theſe alſo may be referred mus major aquaticus, 
the watet-tat ; the. musk-rat, mus avellanarum, major 
and minor; the dormouſe or fleeper, mus noricus, Cricetus, 
Alpinus ſeu Marmotta; the cavia cobaya, or cuniculus 
Americanus, the Guinea- pig; the agati, and paca of Brafil ; 
the mus Norwegicus, or leming ; tlie glis Geſneri, or the 
rell; the mus Indicus, &c. 23 p 
Anomalous Qyp ADruUPEDs—ToO theſe ſeveral kinds, the fol- 
lowing anomalous ones muſt alſo be added. | 
(t) Such four-footed viviparous animals, as have a longiſh 
ſnout, with their feet divided into many claws, and toes, and 
having teeth; as the echinus terreſiris, or common ur- 
chin, or hedge-hog ; erinaceus Indicus albus; tatu or ar- 
madillo prima of Marcgrave ; tatuete of Braſil, or the ſe- 
cond ſpecies of the armadillo, according to Marcgrave; ta- 
tu apara, his third ſpecies of armadillo Tatu $1 r 
Soc. Reg, Muſ. the weaſel-headed armadilly ; talpa, the 
mole, warp, or 'mold-warp ; mus araneus, ſhrew, hardy - 
ſhrew, ſhrew-mouſe. 
(2) Duadrupedius and viviparous animals with a longiſh 
ſnout, having their feet divided into many claws or toes, 
but without teeth; as the tamandua-guacu of Braſil, Marc- 
gravii; urſus formicarius Cardani, the great ant-bear ; 
the tamanduais of Brafil, or Marcgrave's leſſer ant-bear. 
(3) Anomalous flying Duadrupeds, with a ſhorter ſnout, and 
their feet divided as above; being of the bat-kind, or 
—— 3 of which there are ſeveral ſizes and different 
orms. 
(4) There is one very anomalous animal which has but three 
claws on each foot; and that is the aſs, or ignavus of Marc- 
grave, the ſloth or fluggard. 
5) Viviparous and ſanguineous Quadrupeds, breathing with 
ungs, but having only one ventricle in the heart ; as the 
rana aquatica, the frog or froſh ; rana arborea, ſeu ra- 
nunculus viridis, the ſmall tree or green frog; bufo, five 
rubeta, the toad; teſtudo, the tortoiſe, in Greek YeAwrn; 
of theſe there are land and water ones, and many different 
ſpecies in foreign parts, See Tor ToisE, 
(6) Oviparms Juadrupedi, with a long tail ſtretched out 
. horizontally, are the lizard-kind ; as lacertus omnium ma- 
ximus, the crocodile ; cordylus, five caudiverbera, uromaſtix 
Grecis, larger than the green lizard ; tapayaxin Nove 
Hiſpanie 5 lacertus orbicularis of Hernandez ; lacerths 
vutgaris, the common eft, ſwift, or newt ; lacertus viri- 
dis, the green lizard ; lacertus fucetanus Aidrovandi, at Rome 
and Naples called the farantula; lacertus Indicus, called 
ſenembi and inguana ; lacertus Brafilienſis, called teju- 
guacu, and temapara by Marcgrave ; the taraguira, amei- 
ra, taraguico Aycuraba, Americima, Curapopepa, Teiunham, 
&c. of Marcgrave ; the lacertus Indicus ; the ſcincus, or 
crocodilus terreftris ; the ſeps, or lacerta chocidica, a kind 
of footed ſerpent; ,ellio, the ſwift, or ſpotted lizard ; 
ſalamandra terreſtris ; ſalamandra aquatica, the water eft ; 
lacerta volans Indica ; and the chamæleon, or camelion. 
QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multiplied by four, or 
taken four times, See RaTio and MuLTipPls. 
+ QUADRUPLE is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth four 
times as much as that whereof it is the Juadruple. 
The Quadruple of the Spaniſh piſtole is a piece of four piſtoles, 
worth about three pounds twelve ſhillings ſterling, called alſo 
double doubloon. 
The Quadruple of the louis d'or is only equal to two louis 
d'ors or French piſtoles, or one pound thirteen ſhillings 
ſterling. See PrsTOLE. | 
QA plura, a writ that anciently lay where inquiſition had 
been made by an eſcheator, of ſuch lands or tenements as 
| any man died ſeized of, and all was ſuppoſed not to be found 
by the office. See EscyurarTos. wy 
This writ was to enquire what more lands or tenements the 
patty died ſeized of.— But it is now made uſeleſs by taking 
away the court of wards and offices, 
QA ſervitia, See PER que ſervitia. ; 
ASTA, in our ancient writers denotes an indulgence, or 
remiſſion of penance ; expoſed to ſale by the popes. See Ix- 
DULGENCE and QU =STIONARII, . 
QUASTIONARITI, in our ancient law- books, were peo- 
ple who went about with indulgences from door to door, 
deſiring charity either for themſelves or others. See InD vu L- 
GENCE, | 


* Matt. Weſt, obſerves, 1240, that the king, Terram ſuam per 
Papales Queſtionarios, depauperari, &c. permiſit. 

QUAS TUS, in law, is that eſtate, or thoſe effects which a 
man hath by acquiſition, or purchaſe ; in contradiſtinction to 
hereditas, which is what he hath by deſcent. See Ac- 

' QUEST and Goops. | 
* Glanv. lib. vii. aut habet hereditatem tartum, vel quæſtum 
tantum, aut bereditatem & quæſtum. 

AK ERS, a religious ſect, who made their appearance 
in England, during the time of the inter-regnum. See 

Ser. 
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ſpective counties To theſe deputies are ſent from the ſeveral 
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each meeting; Who ſtand faſt to the rules and orders, and 
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E Jus, Was a ancient writ judicial, which lay where 


eligious petſon had judgment to recover land 3 before exe 


recover, Or whether the judgment were obtained by 


colluſion between the demandant and tenant 3 to the intent 
that the true jord were not defrauded. | 
QU ALIFICAT OR, in the canon-law, 2 divine appointed 
to qualify, Or declare the quality of, A propoſition brought 
before an eccleſiaſtical tribunal 3 chiefly before the ihqui* 
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The qualificators of the office are not judges f f. only give 
their —— on the PRO preſented Of Ik is 
the inquiſitors that judge. 1 | 
QUALITY, QvA LIT As, that a on of a thing whence 
it is denominated ſuch z or that which occaſions a thing, do 
affect our ſenſes in this or that manner, and gives it this or 
that denomination. See AFFECT 1ON- | 


duced into the Latin by Cicero: till his time the Romans 
ſtudiouſiy avoided woe. a term which denoted an abſtract 3 
and in lieu thereof, only conſidered the concrete, ſignified by 
Quale— The like is obſerved of the ancient Greeks, who did 
not uſe midIns, but Tory. Sec AnSTRACT and ABSTRAC- 
TION, . | | 

Quality, it is to be obſerved; is an ambiguous term 3 and has 
been applied to ſome things which * rather to have 


the parts of matter 3 ſince from . theſe ſimple attributes, all 


neral, which they call methaphyfical and preedicamental Qua- 
lity ; into eſſential and accidental The moderns, more ual- 


Spiritual QUALITIES, or QUALITIES of the ſoul, are 
affections of the mind, conſidered as is in this, Or that ha- 
bitude or diſpoſition—Of theſe, they make two kinds ; the 
one belonging to the underſtanding, the other to the will: 
of the former kind are knowledge, opinion, certainty, 
doubting, &c. Of the latter, are all the moral virtues and 
vices. Sce UNDERSTANDINNG, WiLti, Know- 
LEDGE, | IGNORANCE, Orixiox, Cc. See alſo 
VITO E, &c. | | 

Corboreal or phyſical QUALITIES, Are what we chiefly con- 
ſider under this denomination, and to which the ition 


Philoſophers are divided as to the nature of theſe Qualities, 
or what they are in the body—The general language of the 
peripatetic ſchool, is, that they, are things diſtin from the 
bodies themſelves; Are ſuperadded to them, or flow from 


tion of parts, but to be ſuſtained - thereby as in 2 ſubject, 
and incapable of ſubſiſting without them ln effect, the Tho- 


miſts define Qualit ies to be accidents following or ariſing 


from the form; in the ſame manner as quantity is an ac- 
cident following or ariſing from the ſubſtance. SeeFoRM, 
Accip ENT, QUANTITY, Ofc. | 

The moderns abſolutely explode the notion of Qualities di- 
tin from the body ; and inſiſt, that the powers whereby 
bodies excite in us the ideas of ſuch Qualities are no other 
than the mechanical affections of the bodies themſelves, Uix. 


the figure, magnitude, motion, &c, of the parts . whereof 


they conſiſt. See MECHANICAL. 
The principal conſiderations inſiſted on by the retainers to 
real Qualities are, that theſe powers may be actually ſepa- 
rated from the ſubſtances they inhere in; as we fee in 
light, beat, &c. That from theſe very Qualities conſidered 
as ſo many determinations ariſes a very great diverſity in 
bodies: and that bodies, according to the diverſity of their 
Qualities, affect our ſenſes differently. 
The adherents to the experimental way, on the contrary, 
Account for all the Qualities of bodies from mechanical 
cauſes, | 
Thus all the phænomena of a clock, the motion of it's 
wheels, it's hands, Cc. whereby it ſtrikes the hour, points 
the minute, day, moon's age, Cc. do all evidently ariſe 
from the fingle ſpring 3 which we never imagine to have 
any particular powers whereby it ſhould be enabled to make 
ſuch diſcoveries 3 nor any other principle but that one of ela- 
ſticity— Again, when the ſmith Who In invented locks and 
keys, had made his firſt lock, it was only a piece of iron, 
forged into 2 particular ſhape 3 and when, afterwards, 
he made a key to it, that alſo, conſidered in itſelf, was no- 
thing but a piece of iron of a determinate figure; but as 
theſe two pieces of iron might now be applied to one ano 
ther, after a certain manner, and, as there was a congruity 
betwixt the wards of the lock, and thoſe of the key, they 
now each obtain a neu capacity; and it became a prin- 
cipal part of the notion and definition of a lock, that it was 
capable of being made to open or ſhut, by that other piece of 
iron called a key; and it was looked on as a peculiar fa- 
culty and power in the key to be fit to open and ſhut the 
lock And vet by theſe new attributes there was not added 
any real or phyſical entity, either to the lock or the key; 
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Ach of them remaining the lame picce of iron, juſt 
2s it was before. . And, again, when the ' ſmit 


lock could not be opened with any of thoſe keys, 
yet, that indiſpoſition was nothing new in the lock, or diftinct 


. 


from the figure it had before thoſe keys were made. 


Why, chen, may we not conceive,” that ſenſible Dualities, 


though, by virtue of a certain congruity or incongruity in 


point of figure, texture, ot other mechanical properties, 


the portions of matter they mor are enabled 'to produce 


various effects, on account Whereof the bodies ate faid to be 
endowed with re: z yet, that are not in the bo- 
| ith them, * or diſtin& entities, or dif- 


| n 1 and refiners reckon it 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed Qualities of gold, that it is diſ- 
ſoluble in aqua regia, whilſt aqua fortis will hot work upon it; 
yet theſe attributes are not in the gold any thing diſtinct from 
it's peculiar texture 3 nor is the gold we have now. of any 
other nature than it was in Pliny's time, when, aqua fortis and 
aqua regia were n 448 
If another menſtruum, of which MrBoyle ſuggeſts he was poſ- 
ſeſſed, ſhould be invented to diſſolve pure gold, in part, and 

change it into a different metalline body; there would then | 


ariſe another new property, whereby to diſtinguiſh this from 


other metals : yet the nature of gold is not at all different 
now from what it was before the diſcovery of this laſt men- 


There are bodies neither cathartic nor ſudorific, with ſome of 
which gold being joined acquires a purgative virtue, and 
with others a power to procure ſweat, Nature herſelf ſome- 
times produces things, that have no relations to'others : and 
art, eſpecially if aſfiſted by chemiſtcy, may cauſe ſo many 
new productions, that no man can tell, but the moſt familiar 


bodies may have multitudes of Qualitiet he dreams not of, 


which will hardly be imagined real phyſical entities. 

We all know that the ſun hath a power to harden clay, ſof- 
ten wax, melt butter, thaw ice, turn water into vapour, 
make air expand itſelf in weather-glaſſes, contribute to 
blanch linnen, render the white skin of the face ſwarthy, and 
mowed graſs yellow, ripen fruit, hatch the eggs of ſilk-worms, 
caterpillers, &c. and perform many other things, ſome of 
which ſeem contrary to others ; yet theſe are not diſtinct 
powers, or faculties in the fan, but only the production of it's 
heat, diverſified by the different textures of the body it chances 
to work on, and the condition of the other ſubſtances concerned 
in the operation——And, therefore, whether or no the ſun, in 
ſome caſes, has any influence at all diſtinct from it's light and 
heat, we fee that all the phenomena mentioned, are produci- 
ble by the heat of common fire, duly applied and regulated. 
Boyle of Forms and Qualities. - 

Some of the ancients, and particularly the Peripatetics, di- 


ſtinguiſhed Qualitzes into ſenſible and occult. 
Senſible, or manife/? QUALITIES, are thoſe ariſing from 


certain modifications of matter, and which become imme- 
diately objects of our ſenſes—Such are all thoſe above men- 
tioned. 2 | 

Though, in ſtrictneſs, thoſe only are ſaid to be ſenſibl Qua- 
lities which affect ſome one ſenſe alone; as colour does the 
eye, ſound the ear, G. | | 
Theſe are ſometimes, alſo, called tangible Qualities, by reaſon 
they only produce cheir effect, i. e. excite their ideas in us 


Occult QUALITIES, Arc certain latent powers ariſing from 


the ſpecific, forms of things, whereof no rational ſolution can 
be given on any principles of phyſics. See OCCULT. 

1 Qualities are uſually ſubdivided into primary and Je- 
conaary. | 


Primary, or general QUALITIES are ſuch as are found in all 


bodies; or which agree to all matter, conſidered as matter, 
and therefore to the elements themſelves Such are extenſion, 
figure, motion, reſt, ſolidity, impenetrability, and number. 
Sce Body, FIGURE, SOLIDITY, Cc. 


Secondary, Or particular QUALITIES are ſuch as reſult from 4 


compoſition or mixture of elements, and do not agree to 
body as body, but as 2 mixt—Such are light, heat, cold, 
colour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, fluidity, firm- 
neſs, roughnels, ſmoothneſs, opacity, tranſparency, Ce. 
According to Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, the primary, 
or elementary Qualities, are thoſe of the four elements 
themſelves ; wiz. heat, cold, moiſture, and dryneſs. See 
ELEMENT. / | 

The ſ:condary Qualities, according to the ſame, are all the 
reſt ; which are combinations Or aſſemblages of the former 
elementary ones; As colour, odour, taſte, Cc. 

To give an idea of Ariſtotle's method of accounting for 
theſe ſecondary Qualities from his primary ones, WE ſhall in- 
ance in hꝭ account of colour All colours, then, fays he, 
are generated of a mixture of the four elementary Qualities 
white, e. gr. is produced when the humidity ſurmounts the 


heat, as in old men, who grow grey : black is produced 
; when 
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deration of it's magnitude and denſity. See MATTER. | or to be ſo. Sev 


Tpace as an6ther, it will be four times as great. 
This Quantity of matter is the beſt diſcoverable by the ab 


jute weight of bodies. See MAass, Writer, Oc. 1 Since ＋ 18 the ſign of addition, and — the 
Qu ANTITY infinite—T hough the idea of mag itude 3 poſitive wantity is produced by ad- 
nitely great, ot ſuch as exceeds any aſſignable Quant!ey, 40. 5 wantity to nothing 3 e. Kr. © +3=+ 33 and 
include a negation of Units; yet are not all ſuch magni- And a privative Quantity 1s produced by 
tudes equal amongſt themſelves 3 but beſides infinite length, real Quantity out of nothing; „ Er. 0 — 3 


_ 


and infinite area, there are no leſs than three ſeveral forts of | =O 33 and o — @ = — a. 
_ infinite folidity 3 all of which are quantities fut generis 5 For an illuſtration—Suppoſe when you are quite deftitute of 
and thoſe of each ſpecies are in given proportions. Gee In - | money ſomebody gives you an hundred pieces 3 you have 
FINITE. e een een hundred pieces more than nothing 3 which pieces 
Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be confidered, | conſtitute a poſitive Quantity. Ne 
either as beginning ad 4 point, and ſo infinitely extended On the contrary» ſuppoſe you have no money, yet owe an 
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ſing infinity, or infinity 4 parte ante, and @ parte poſt, Thus in local motion, progreſs may 
which is analogous to eternity in time or duration; in which Duontity, and regreſs a negatiVe one ; becauſe the firſt ia 
there is always 28 much to follow, 2 is paſt «ny point or | creaſes, and the ſecond diminiſhes the ſpace paſſed over. 


moment of time. See ETERNITY. -And in geometry, if a line drawn towards any part be ac- 
Nor does the addition or ſubſtraction of time, length or | counted an affirmative Quantity another the contrary way 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe, either 28 79 infinity or eter- will be a negative one. 5 . 

nity ; ſince neither the one or the other can be any part of | Privative Quantities, therefore, are the defeQts of the pok- 
the whole. | 69 tive Quamtities whereby they are underſtood 3 and, conſe- 


As to infinite ſurface or area, any right line infinitely ex- | 2 are no real Duantities for we meaſure the de- 


left of the ſaid line; dut if from any point in ſuch a plane, | Since one defect may exceed another, (. K. if ſeven be wan- 


angle 3 the infinite area, intercepted between theſe infinite and ſince privative Duantities are the defect of real Quanti- 

right lines, is to the Whole infinite plane, 45 the arch of a4 ties; one privative Quantity being taken a certain number of 

circle drawn on the point of concourſe of thoſe lines as a times, may exceed another. Wherefore privative Duantities 

centre, intercepted -etween the ſaid lines, is to the circum- are homogeneous to one another. | | 

ference of the circle; or as the degrees of the angle to the But ſince the defect of a poſitive Quantity taken any num 
360 degrees of a circle. | ber of times can never exceed the poſitive Quantity, but grow 
For an example L infinite "wy lines meeting at 2 | Kill the more deficient ; privative Duantiities are heterogeneous 
right. angle on an infinite plane, d include a quarter part - to poſitive ones. | x 
of the whole infinite area of ſuch a plane: if two parallel! | Since, then, privative Duantities are heterogeneous to poſi- 
infinite lines be ſuppoſed drawn on uch an infinite lane, die ones, homogeneous to privative ones 3 there can be no 
the area incercepted between them will be likewiſe infinite; ratio between a privative and a poſitive Duentity, but there 
but at the ſame time will be infinitely leſs than the ſpace is a ratio between privative ones. E. gr. —P 252. 3 
intercepted between two infinite lines, that are inclined, 125. The ratio, here, is the fame as if the Quantities 
though with never ſo ſmall an angle, for that in the one were poſitive. But it may be noted, that between 1 and 
caſe the given finite diſtance of the parallel lines dimi- — 1, and between — 1 and 1, the ratio is very dif- 
niſhes the infinity in one degree of Jimenſion 3. Whereas in a, ferent. 4 | 
@&or, there is infinity in both dimenſions 3 and conſequently Commenſurable QvuaririT 12s, See COMMENSURABY E. 
the Quantities are one infinitely Freater than the other, and Compound Qu ANT \%1x8. See the article CourouN D. 
chere is no proportion between them. | Exponential QU An- ir v. See the article EX TONMENTIAL. 
From the ſame confideration ariſe three ſeveral ſpecies of in- Like QUANTITY, See the article L1K E- 

finite ſpace or ſolidity; for a parallelepiped, or a cylinder Simple QUANTIT/ES- See the article 81 PE. 
:nfinitely long, is greater than any finite magnitude, how Tranſcendental Q NTITIES. Gee TR ANSCENDENTAL. 
great ſoever 3 all ſuch ſolids ſuppoſed to be formed on a Variable QUANT 1 1Es. See the article VARIABLE: 
given baſis, are in proportion to one another, as thoſe baſes. Addition © QUANTITIES. —T. If the Quantit ies denoted 
But if two of thoſe three Jimenſions are wanting, 35 in] by the fame letter be affected with che fame ſign, the 
the ſpace intercepted between tw] parallel planes infinite] numbers prefixed to them are added as in common arith- 
extended, and at 2 finite diſtance 3 or with infinite kg | 
and breadth, have 2 finite thickneſs 3 all ſuch ſolids hall 29. If they be affected with different ſigns, the addition is 
be as the given finite diſtances one tO another. changed into ſubſtraction ; and to the remainder is prefixed 

the ſign of de greater. 

. Duantities deno by different letters, are added by 

means of the ſign + 3 35 im the following, example? 


tween two inclined planes infinitely extended 3 the ſpace LPT 5 4 —g 42 — 
dere by the Torface of 3 cond, or de which, BY. Ph Ab + CEPAL AE c 
ramid, likewiſe infinitely continued, tc. of all which, not- | - ga T4. 34 —— 48 Tiere | 
- withſtanding the propose one to another, and to the v | Subſtrattion of Q ANTITIES. See Su pSTRACTION. 

my, or vaſt abyſs of infinite ſpace (wherein 18 the locus of tiplication and diviſion of QUANTITIES: See Mol r- 


PLICATION and D1v1SION. 

length, breadth, and thickneſs taken all manner of ways) Combination of Q AWTITIES, See ComBINATION. 

ane enſly afignable—For the ſpace derwert co planes is If 2 poſitive Quantity ve multiplied, or divided by another 
poſitive Quantity, the reſult is à poſitive Quantity. 

2. If a negative Quantity be multiplied, or divided by 2 


3. If a negative Quantity be multiplied, or divided by ano- 


ſurface, and ſolid ; and, like them, cannot be compared, or * a rg ys eee e e Mult 
have any proportion one tO another. See the article In- QUANTITY, in grammar, denotes the meaſure, or magni- 
FINITE. | . ; tude of the ſyllables 3 or: that which determines them to de 
QvaNTITIE s in algebra, Are indetermirate numbers, or called long, or ort. See MEASURE) and SYLLABLE- - 

things referred to unity in general. Gee NUMBER. | This Quantity is the object of proſodyʒ and it is the regard 


Quantities are properly the ſubject of algebra 3 which is | to this that diſtinguiſhes verſe from proſe. See VERSE and 


wholly converfant | the computation of ſuch Quantities. 
Sce ALGEBRA) and CALCULUS. 


kans by dhe character: . bor and — long. See CHARA: 
Txz and ACCENT: Nr e 
- Phe proportion betwixt the long and ſhort (yllables may be 


- fixed the ſame 3s between the crochet and quaver f 


the difference is glaring 3 the former being the length or ſhort- 


neſs of a ſyllable, the 


ways as two Quantities may be varied by compoſition, and 
cranſpoſition from two to ſix „TN ſo many different feet 


+ See S1 up B, TROCHEE) TAMPICO 


Thoſe of two ſyllables are 


though both the 


Our heroic verſes conſiſt of five long and five ſhort ſyllables 


order may be diſpenſed withal. Dryden varies them with 


admirable beauty 3 ſometimes his heroic verſe begins with 2 


long ſyllable fo lowed by two ſhort ones. 


The truth is, the Quantity of the ſyllables is but little fixed 
in the modern tongues 3 and there is till leſs regard had to it 
in the e of modern verſes— The want of feet, or 

ortneſs and uniformity of our feet, makes a world 


ſhort, but two poor 


make no extraordinary motions. 


The ancients ſubſiſted by their Duantities one; fo well 
were they diſtinguiſhed, and ſach a variety and harmony did 


are forced to call in 


the Gothic aids of rhime to diſtinguiſh 


our verſe from proſe. See ODE. | 


Yet have attempts been made to ſettle our verſe on the ancient 


and natural footing 


rt ones; the trochee, of à long and 
mort ſyllable 3 and the iambic, of a ſhort and long ſyllable. 


the moleſſus, conſiſting of . 
long ſyllables 3 the tribrach of three ſhort ones; the dactyl 


links, that it is no wonder they can | 


\ 


muſic, that we 


| ; 11 K 
AQUA 


It dee heir, or any other perſon attempt to ede her, ſhe may 
have the writ de guarantena habenda ; which lies for a widow 


comune forty pe 1 
TIA, in the Venetian polity, a court of judica- 


ve an old civil Quarantia, new civil Qua- 


| the Nate, which belong to the council of 
ten—The new civil Quarantia judges of appeals made from 
ſentences paſſed by judges out of the city—The old civil 


Quaruntia takes cognizarite of appeals from ſentences 9 
Sbaltern judges in the city. e . 


22 : againſt the leſſor, or feoffee that ejects him. See LEASE- 
t differs from ejectione firme, in that the former lies where 
the leſſor, after the leaſe made, enfeoftes another who eject 
the leſſee; whereas the ejectione firme lies againſt any other 
ſtranger that ejects him. BY. 
The effect is the fame in both, vis. the recovery of the 
relidue of the term. See EjzcTioNE Fm. 
QuARE ſurzptT, a wit which lies for him who has pur- 
chaſed an advowſon, againſt him that diſturbs him in the right 
thereof, by preſentivg 3 Jerk thereto When the church is 


It differs from the affiſe of darrein preſentment, ultima præ- 
ſentationis, which lies where a man or his anceſtors formerly 
pn this other lying for him who is the purchaſer 


nefice, confers it on his clerk, while two others are conten- 
ding at law for the right of preſenting. See PREISE N- 


QUARE NON ADMISIT, ® writ Which lies againſt the 
biſhop for refuling to admit bis clerk who has recovered in 


QuAaRrRE NON PERMITTIV, is a writ that lies for one who 
has a right to preſent for a turn againſt the proprietary. 
QuARE Or RUXIT, a Writ that lies for him who having 


ARRI See QUARRY- 

A ARREL, QUEREL 2, in law, See QUERELA- 
Oudrrel ſeems properly to late to perſonal ations, of © 
moſt to mixed, wherein the plaintiff is called Querens, and 
in all declarations of treſpaſs it is ſaid, Queritur. See Ac- 


Tron, PLAINTIEF, Oc. 


and fccordingly all actions, both real 
and perſonal are hereby releaſed. See RELEASE and 


and with ſuch ſucceſs too, (witneſs the immortal Paradi/c 
Loft) as ſeems to leave the practice of rhiming 


The French have likewiſe attempted the ſame in their tongue, 

f | and after him Paſquier, Paſſerat, and 
Rapin but they have all failed. | 

Qu ANTITY of a degree. See the article DEGREE. 


Gee ECLIPSE- 


QU ANT UM meruit,an ation upon the caſe, 


2 promiſe to pay 4 
deſerve or merit. 


QUARANTAIN®, in old Jaw-books wrote ( ban: | 


TENE, and QUARANT EN A, denotes the ſpace of forty days. 
„ Ouatuor Caric terre arabilis, continue in Longitudi ne 
& $ Quarentenas is Latitudine. | 


man for doing fo much as he ſhould 


8 SG. oy | 
Withlafii Reg. Merc- apud Ingult. 
Quarantena in London ponetur pro re pectu 


Dies poſt ſummonitionem 

fbi viaerint expedire. 
The term is borrowed from the French quarentain 3 and is 
ſometimes uſed for the time of lent. 


QUARANTAIY of the king, 


pointed by St Louis, 


days, which veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected of conta- 
gion, Are obliged to wait in certain places appointed, to air 
themſelves before they come into port. See PLAGUE. | 


QUARANTAIN, 0! 


in law, denotes A benefit allowed by | 
widow of a man dying ſeiz:d of land; whereb) ſne may 


challenge to continue 


in his capital meſſuage, 


fion- houſe (fo it be not a caſtle) for che ſpace 


inexcuſcable— 


+ breve Regis ut conſulant, Sc. ff 
S. de temp. Ed. 3. 


See LE NT. 
denotes a truce of o 
during which it was expreſsly forbid 
to take any revenge of the relation or friends of people 
ho had fought, wounded, Of affronted each other in words. 
QuARANTA I is more particularly uſed for the term of forty 


grounded upon 


Chart. 


habend. per 42 


days ap- 


of forty days 


gee the article QUARRY: 


* The Word is formed by diminution from the Latin quadra- 
- or, perhaps immc- 


QUARRY, a place under ground, out of which are dug 
marble, free-ſtone, flate, lime-ſtone, or other matters proper 
for building. See 8 T o- MarBLE, SLATE) Se. 
For quarries of free-ſtone, they firſt open a hole in manner 
of a well, twelve or fourteen foot in diameter; and the rub- 


biſh drawn out with a windlaſs in large oſiet 
heap up all around; placing their wheel, which is to draW 
up the ſtones, thereupon. 

As the hole advances, and their common ladder becomes 
too ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for the purpoſe 
When. they have got through the earth, and are arrived at 
the firſt bank, or ſtratum 3 they begin to apply their wheel 
and baskets to diſcharge the ſtones as faſt as they dig through 
them, 
They uſually find even of theſe different (rata, or beds of 
ſtones, of different heights, and ſerving for different pan 
poſes ; though the number as well as order wherein they fol- 
low is various. 

As to the drawing of the ſtone, i. # the freeing it from 
the bed; they ind that common ſtones, at jeaſt the ſofter 
kinds, as they lie, have two grains; 4 cleaving grain run- 
ning parallel with the horizon, and a breaking grain per- 
pendicular thereto After uncoping, then, ; e. clearing the 
earth from off it, they obſerve by the grain where the ſtone 


will cleave, and there drive in a good number of wedges 


till oy have thus cleft it from the reſt of the rock. 

This done, they proceed to break it: 

applying the ruler to it at both ends, (ten, e. ZI. or twelve 
inches a- part, according to the uſes the ſtone is in 
tended for) they ſtrike 4 line, and by this cuf 2 little chan- 
nel with their ſtonerax ; and in the channel ſet fe or fix 
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wedges (ſuppoſing the ſtone three or four foot) driving them 


in very 982 with gentle blows, and ſtill keeping them | 


ually forwar | | 
Hig thus broke the ſtone in length, (which they are able 


to do to half an inch of any fize) applying a ſquare to the 
ſtraight ſide, they ſtrike a line, and proceed as before to 
break it in breadth. | 

This method of drawing is found: vaſtly preferable to that 
where the ſtones are broken at random One load of the 


former is found to do the buſineſs of a load and an half | 


of the latter, W * 
But it may be obſerved, that this cleaving grain ge- 
nerally waking in the harder ſtones, to break up theſe 
in the Quarries they have great heavy ſtone-axes wherewith 


they work down a deep channel into the ſtone, and into 


this channel, a top, lay two iron bars, driving their iron 
wedges between theſe bars. BY 
Some in drawing of ſtone, eſpecially the very hard kind, 
make uſe of gun-powder, and with very good effet—In 
order to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty deep into 
the body of the rock, ſo. as to have that thickneſs of rock 
over it judged proper to be blown up at once ; at the farther 
end of the perforation they diſpoſe a convenient quantity 
of gun-powder, filling up all the reſt with ſtones and rub- 
biſh ſtrongly rammed in, except a little ſpace for the train— 
By this means is the rock blown. into ſeveral pieces, moſt of 
' them not too unwieldly for a workman to manage. See 
GuNn-PowDER. | 
QuaRRY, QUARREL®, in glaziery, a pane, or piece of glaſs 
cut in a diamond form, See GLAss. 250 
® The word ſeems formed by corruption from Quarre!, 
(which ſee) unleſs we will ſuppoſe it to come immediately 
from the French guarre, ſquare. 
Quarries or Quarreli of 2 are of two kinds, viz. ſquare, 
and long ; each whereof is of different ſizes, expreſſed by 
the number of pieces which make a foot of glaſs, viz. Sths, 
_ 1Toths, 12ths, 15ths, 18ths, and 2oths ; but all the fizes are 
cut to the ſame angle, the acute angle being 77®, 19 in 
85 ſquare Quarries, and 67, 22“ in the long ones. See 
* 1 Ga * 
Quarry, in falconry, is the game or fowl which the hawk 
is in purſuit of, or has killed. See HA wk and HawKkixG. 
Quarry among hunters, is ſometimes uſed for part of the 
viſcera of the beaſt taken ; given by way of reward to the 
hounds, See HunTiING. _ 
QUART, q. d. fourth, in muſic, fencing, gaming, &c. See 
FourtTH, QUARTER, GUARD, PrQueT, . 
QuaART is particularly uſed for a diminutive meaſure, con- 
taining one fourth or a quarter of ſame other meaſure. See 
Me ASURE, ; I 
The Engliſh Quart is a fourth of a gallon, or two. pints ; 
the Roman Quart, or Quartarius, was the fourth part of a 
congius, See GALLoN, PiN r, ConGlvus, Cc. +. 
The French, from whom we borrow the word, beſides their 
Quart, or pot of two pints, have various other Puarts, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the whole whereof they are quarters; as Quart de 
Muid, Quart de Beiſſiau. SeeMurD and Bus BET. They 
have alſo their Quart of a yard, &c. See QyARTER. 
UART AN, QAR TANA, in medicine, an intermit- 
ting fever, or ague, where the fit returns every third day. 
See FZ VER, AGUE, 6e. OS An 


It is called Qnartan, that is, fourth, by reaſon the wwe fick | | 
|... vent relief and convoys, See SIEGE. . 


days are reckoned, which, with the two intermitting ones, 
make four. See IRERRTIA x. | * 


QUARTATION, among refiners, a method of purify- || 


ing gold, by melting three parts of ſilver with one of 
gold ; and then caſting the mixture into aqua” fortis ; 
which diſſolving the ſilver, leaves the gold at bottom, in form 
of a black powder. See REFINING: 64 


Quartatien is what we more uſually call parting, or the de- 


part. Se DEPART ; ſee alſo Gox p, oe. 
QUARTELOIS, CarTEtLots,-or ctuce, ſurtouts, or 


upper garments with coats of arms quartered on them, wore |- 


CoarT of arms, &c, 7 | | INS 
QUARTER, the fourth pact of a whole, or integer divided 


into four equal portions, See Fo UR TH. 


In working of fractions the Quarter is expreſſed by 2, three 


Duarters by 5, See FRACTION. 

QUARTER, in weights, is a fourth part of the quintal, 
or hundred weight. See QUINTAL, 355 
The Quorter is 28 pounds, avoirdupois. See HunDrtD 
Meigbt, Pound p, AvorRDUPoOts, Ge. og 

QUARTER® is alſo a dry meaſure containing 8 buſhels ſtriked; 


or the fourth part of a chaldron. See MEASURE, Bus HEIL, 


and CHMALD RON. 
| * Duartcrium frumenti conflat ex o70 Buſſellis. Fleta. I. 2. 
QUARTER in law, QUARTERIUM ann, is the fourth 
part of a year, See YEAR, ; ; 
| Hence the days whereon thoſe Quarters ſtatedly commence, 


are called Drarter-days, Sce Davy. 


rarter-days are the 25th of March called Lady-day ; the | officer or ſoldier, ſhould be a quarter of his pay—Henee, 


% 


| ſeven to eight days. | 
The firſt Quarter is, from the new moon to the quadra- 


lieth from 


i GARRISON. Nn ty 3&7 <2 . * I + 9 „ 
Winter QUARTERS is alſo uſed for the time the troops con- 
tinue in this lodgment; and for. the advantage the captaing 
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24th of June, called Midſummer-day ; the 29th. of Septem- 


ber, called Michaelmaſs-day ; and the 25th of December, 

of Chriſtmaſs-day, © _ | Nen 1 
QyAxrE in altranomy-—The moon period, or lunation, 

is divided into ſout or Quarters; containing each from 
Mock and LuxnaTion, © 


: 


ture ; the ſecond thence to the full moon, @c.. See Qu a- 


, DRATVURE, Wc, 


QpARTER in heraldry, is ſometimes uſed for a ſcutcheon, 
or coat of arms, | See Escubren zou. 4 0 
In this ſenſe there are fixteen Quarters required to prove no- 
bility, in companies or orders where none but nobles are ad- 
mitted. Sce Non1LITY, | Why 3 
The word Bugrters, required as a proof of nobility, is de- 
rived hence, that they uſed” anciently to put the coats of 
arms of the father, mather, grand-father, and grand-mother, 
e n In Flan- 
rs ermany we frequently ſee tombs that have cight 
ſixteen, and even thirty-two ers, See Toma. * 5 
QAR TRR is alſo applied to the parts, or members of the 
"firſt diviſion of a coat that is quartered, or divided into four 
2 as in Tab. Herald. M. 45. See QUanTERING. 
king of Great Britain in the firſt 7 * bears gules 
three lions paſſant or, c. In the Quarter he bears 
azure three flowers de Iys, c. 
Franc QUARTER, is a Zuarter ſingle, or alone; which is to 
poſſeſs one fourth part of the field. 
This makes one of the honourable ordinaries of a coat. See 
ORDINARY. LEAR LIL 1 
QUARTER in navigation A Quarter of a point, wind, or 
rhumb, is the fourth part of a cardinal point, wind or rhumb; 
or of the diſtance between two cardinal points, winds, c. 
See Point, Wind, and Runs. | 
The Quarter contains an arch of 11 15',—The Duarter is 
what Wolfus, with regard to the other diviſions, calls a ſecon- 


dary point of the ſecond order, See CAR DIN AI 1 Ce. 


2 4222 is that part of the ſhip's hull, which 
8 to the tranſom, See ST. 

QUARTER is alſo uſed for a canton, or diviſion of a city; 

conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of buildings, &c. ſeparated 


from ſome other Quarter by a river, a great ſtreet, or other 


boundary. 


Such are the twenty Quarter: of the city of Parig—Antient  - 


Rome was. divided ſeveral times, under it's ſeveral augmen+ 


tations, into Quarters called regions; as may be obſerved. in 
the topographies of Aurelius Victor, Onuphrius Panyi- 


nius, Marillan, Pyro Ligorio, Boilland, and ather W- .. 


In many cities there are commiſſaries of the Quarter, appoin- 
ted to look to the policy thereof — The prior of the rions 


accounts himſelf the chief, and colonel of the fourteen regions, 


or Quartem of Rome, Muſcarat, p. 134. | | 
Franchiſe of QUARTERS... See the article FRANCHISE: 


QUARTER in war, the place allotted to certain forces to 


live, lodge, and incamp upon, during a ſiege, or the like. 
'T he general's rter is. that where general lodges an 
incamps, in petſon They uſed to make lines of contmunica- 
tion, to join the ſeveral Puorters together. See LINE. 


| QuanTEiRs at 4 ſiege are the incampments on the principal 6 


paſſages about a place, ſerving. to ſtop. the. avenues and pre- 
QUARTER is alfo uſed for any lodgment made in the field or 
campaign out of "a Gege—Thus they far, the general has ex- 
| tended his Quarters a good way= The enemy coming by 
made him contract his Quarters. oo on 
Winter n is. the place allotted troops to paſs. the 
winter ſeaſon in-—Whercin theſe differ from garriſo us, ſee 


make thereof Thus they ſay, fuch a regiment was put to 


 fand:crowng of his M inter- quarter. 
In Spain 7 have alſo Summer guartrr. 


RrnDEtzvous and PARADE. 


| QuarTERs of refreſhment, is fome well · provided fertile ſpot, 


to which troops that have been much fatigued and haraſſed, 


| are ſent to recover their ſtrength, or health ; een during the 


- ſeaſon of the campaign. 


bu 


- There are alſo Quarter: afligned for the huckfters, aud their 


* 


equipage. 


QUARTER alſo denotes the ſafety, and good treatment promi- bo 
| fed to perſons, or troops that ſurrender; ant lay down their” 


arms—Thus they fay, the enemy begged Duarter. 


The phraſe took it's riſe from aa agreement ancientiy made 


between the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ranſom of an 


Winter-quarters in ſuch a village The Niuter-guarters only 
held three months Each captain will make at leaſt a thou- | 


aſſembly, is the place of rendeſyous, where the 
troops are to meet and draw up to march in a body. See 
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| : : * co a. et} 24 . , | «ts Sa " | + ical OA. * 
: | 8 bs died dt Epheſus But the 2 ſubject of the king In England, though e be a wy | 
time of the apoſtle St John, w covert, er en the ſued- in her” own name, 


pope not ſatisfied with this anſwer of Polycrates, had pro- 


ceeded to excommunication, but that fome of the moſt emi- 


nent biſhops, among the reſt Irenæus, interpoſed, and diſ- 
ſuaded him from GY the peace of the church by ex- 
communicating a people for adhering to what they accoun- 
ted a tradition. de e 02. MMT RAS 
QUASHIN G, in law, the overthrowing, and ahfwulling a 
thing, Sor Av USLING, 53 0/108 Yen 
An array returned by one that has no franchiſe, ' ſhall be 
Daſhed. Cole en Littl, fol. 15600 oo OO 
QUASI-CONT RACT),' in'the -civil-law, an act which 
has not the ſtrict form of a fac, but yet has the force 
thereof, dee ConTrATTo ny too 19H RT RS 
In a contract there muſt be the mutual "conſent of both 
parties; whereas in a Nuaſ-contra#t, one party may be bound 
or obligated to the other without having given his conſent to 
the act whereby he is obliged,” 50 
For an example have done yout buſineſs, in your abſchce, 
without your procuration; and it has ſucceeded to your ad- 
vantage: I have then an action againſt you for the recovery 
of what I have disburſed, and you an action again me to 
make me give an account of my adminiſtration 5 which 
amounts to a Praſi-contract, e n 
Qv as1-crIme, or As- DE LT r, in, the civil law, the 
action of a perſon who does damage, or evil involuntarily. 
The reparation of Quaſi-· crimes conſiſts in making good the 
3 da 32 A 
UASI-MODO K aſler-ſu „or the next ſunday 
— Eaſter 1 — called from the initial words of the 
introit of the maſs for the day, Quaſi mods geniti Iufuntes. 
See SUNDAY. £ AL e 
In ancient deeds theſe words were ſignified by 9. m. g. 
QUATER-COUSINS, QvuaTRE-CousINs;. fourth 
couſins, ' or the laſt degree of kindred, See Covsin, DE- 
REE, CONSANGUINITY, Oc, | | 
Hence, when perſons are at variance, it is faid they are not 
Quater, or cater-couſins. 8 * 
QUATRE- NATIONS, . d. os nations, the denomi- 
nation of a colleye founded in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin ; 
for the education and maintenance of ſixty children, natives 
of the four countries conquered by the king, vi. fifteen for 
Pignerol and Italy, fifteen for Alſatia, twenty for Flanders, 
and ten for Rouffillon. See CoLLEGE. | 
QUATUOR homines præpeſiti. See PRAPOSITI. 
QUATUOR-VIR, inantiquity, frequently wrote IIII. VIR, 
a Roman magiſtrate who had three colleagues joined with him 
in the ſame adminiſtration. See DECEMVIR. | 
To the Quatuor-viri was committed the charge of conduc 


ting and ſettling the colonies ſent into the provinces. ''See | 


Co LON Y. 13 
Upon unlucky accidents, and other dangerous affairs, it was 


uſual to create Qnatuor-uiri with commiſſion to take care ne | 


quid detriment: Reſpublica caperet, that. the republic were not 

prejudiced, | 

There were alſo Quatuor-viri appointed to inſpect and take 

care of repairs, &c. 
QUAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time, equal to one half 

of the crochet, or one eighth of the ſemibreve. See TIME 

and SEMIQUAVER. | by 


The Quaver is marked by the character 7 . See CHA- 
RACTER. 

The Engliſh Duaver makes what the French call crechue, 
crotchet ; becauſe of the hook at bottom. See CRo re HET. 


— 


The Quaver is divided into two ſemiquavers noted f . and 
four demiſemiquavers marked F. ; 


QUAVERING, in muſic, the act of trilling, or ſha- 
king 3 or the running a diviſion with the voice. See 
DivisIoN. | 

QU A Y, Kay, a ſpace of ground paved on the ſhore of a river, 
or port ; deftined for the loading and unloading of merchan- 
dize. See WHARF and Kay, | = 

QUEEN“ Regina, a woman who holds the crown of a realm, 
ſingly and by right of blood. See Crown. 


The word Dueen is derived from the Saxon, Chen, cwen, 
vor, the wife of any one, but applied by way of excel- 
lency to the wife of the king only; whence ſhe was antientlv 
called the Kirg's Ducen ; the Weſt-ſaxons having no other 
name for a Qyeen, but the king's wife, Aſer. de Alfred. 
rebus, & c. -She alſo was called /ady, in Saxon, Hlæ dig; 


Juſt as madame, or mademniſelle, are ſtill uſed for the wife 
and daughter of the duke of Orleans | 


The name Queen is alſo given by way of courteſy to her that 
is married to the king; called, by way of diſtinction, Queen 
cenſort In reſpett whereof the former is called Queen 
regnant. : 

The widow of a king is alſo called Queen, but with the 
addition of dowager, See DoWA GER. 

In the firſt ſenſe, Queen is in all conſtruction the ſame with 
king, and has the tame power and prerogative in all re- 
ſpects that the king has. Ste KING and PREROOGA- 
TIVE. 

The Qucen conſort is inferior, and a perſon diſtin& from and 


. 
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eee 


BY 

7 
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Sy 
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may make leaſes,” and grants, Cr. as à ſeme ſole.” 't 
"Writ and Fon.” ert ee ag £4 38 4 * . 
She has ſeveral other prerogatives Though an alien, ſhe may 
purchaſe lands in ſbe - ſimple, without either "naturalization, or 
dentzation z ſhe may preſent to à beneſſce ; nor is plenarty 
a bar againſt her more than Slut ce as gl.- Se b 
e — 3 be non- ſuited in any action; | 
not be impleaded till firſt petitioned, oo OI 
To conſpire her death, or violate her chaſtity, is high-tteaſon. 
She has an ancient peculiar revenue, called Ne- gold. See 
Qu EEN-OOTD.—Beſides a very large dower,' with a royal 
court, and officers apart. an 2 an . K Od 
. 'The One \dowager has this particular; that ſhe loſes not 
her dignity though ſhe marry a private gentleman— 


Thus queen Katherine, widow of Henry V. being married to 


England Much leſs does 2 Queen regnant, follow he 
hbusband's condition, or is ſubject as other Pueens, but is 
ſovereign to her own” husband, as queen Mary was to king 
Philip; unleſs it be otherwiſe appointed by parliament. 
QUEEN-GOLD, aurum regine, a royal revenue, belonging to the 
queen of England, during her marriage to the king, and 
payable by divers perſons (upon — — of the ting) 
by way of vdlation out of fines, amounting to ten marks, 
. upwards, viz.-one full tenth part above the entire fine, or 
ten pounds for every hundred op bo on pardons and, 
contracts, or agreements. See FIN xk. 
This becomes a real debt to the Qucen, by the name of au- 
rum reg ing, upon the party's bare agreement with the king 
for a fine, and recording it; without any farther promiſe or 
contract for this tenth part extraordinary, © | 
QuExn's'/bech. See KinG's bench, &c. 


QUE ESTATE, in law, a plea whereby à man enti- 


tling himſelf to land, @-c. faith, that the fame eſtate which 
another had, he now has from him. | 
Thus, e. gr. the plaintiff alledges, that ſuch four perfons 
were ſeized of lands, whereunto the advowſon in queſtion be- 
longed in fee; and who did preſent to it, and that afterwards 
the church was vacant, que effate—i. e. which eflate he now 
has, and by virtue thereoi preſents, c. | 

QUE EST MEME, in law, a term ufed in actions of treſ- 

paſs, &:, for a direct juſtification of the very act complained 

of by the plaintiff as a wrong. See Trxrspass. 8 
Thus in an action upon the caſe, the plaintiff ſaying the lord 

threatened his tenants at will in ſuch ſort, as he forced them 

to give up their lands; the lord in his defence pleads, that he 

ſaid to them, if they would not depart, he would ſue them 

at law Que e meme, i. e. this being the fame threatning 
that he uſed, the defenſe is good. | 

QUERELA, Quarrel, in law, denotes an action or decla- 

ration preferred in any court of juſtice, 
In an action where the plaintiff is called Duerens, 7. e. 
complainant, his brief, complaint, or declaration, is called 
Querela. See QUARREL. l | 

QUERELA audita. See the article AuDITA. 

QUERELA coram rege & concilio, a writ whereby one is called 
to juſtify a complaint of a treſpaſs made to the king himſelf ; 
before the king and his council. | 

QUERP O. See the article CugrPo. 

QUERRIES, or .EQUuerRrIts. See Edu ERR. 


Gentleman of the QUERRY, is an officer appointed to hold the 


| king's ſtirrup, when he mounts on horſeback, 7 


QUEST“, or InqQuesr, an inquiſition, or inquiry made 
| upon; oath of an impannelled jury. See Ix ES and 


Juxx. 


* The word is formed of the French qugre, ſearch, of the 


_- - - | Latin gueſitzm, a thing ſought. 

Qs, in hunting, the ſeeking out of hounds ; or the 
venting and winding of ſpaniels. See Hounp, Hux- 
TING, Cc. | 

QUESTION, Qv sv ro, in logic, &c. a propoſition, whoſe 
truth a perſon being inquiſitive about, propoſes it, by way of 
interrogation, to another. See PRoPosITION, TRUTH, 
In TERROG ATION. Ce. | 

. Logical queſtiens are variouſly diſtributed ; the ordinary divi- 
fion is into ir or primary Queſtions; as, quid 75 what 
is ſuch a thing? — And ſecondary, which ariſe out of the for- 
mer; as, how is it? | 

Dutdlibetical Qu tsTION. See QUoDLIBETICAL, 


| QuesT1ON, in law-—The Queſtion de jure is generally 


FACTo, Oc. | W 

QUEST-MEN, perſons choſe yearly in each ward, to enquire 
into abuſes, and miſdemeanors, eſpecially ſuch as relate to 
weights, and meaſures. - 


QUESTOR®, Qu zsrTor, an officer in ancient Rome, 


who had the care of the public treaſure, See TREASURE. 
*The word is formed à guerends, ſeeking, ſearching. 

The Pueftor-ſhip, Quæſtura, is very ancient, as having been 

eſtabliſhed under the kings—In the time of the republic, the 


| ſenate appointed 2xefors in each province, to aſſiſt the pro- 
| conſuls 
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mo 
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che ſecond thoſe of the patient; the third thoſe of the ede 1 
2 1 | {| 
He adds quid pro quo's of the chirurgeon, quid pr que's of } 
le Cook; "quid pre fi of the nur, 8. or does he | 

omit that there are falutary quill pro cue dangetous quid pro 4 | 


| quo's, indifferent quid pro que, Sc. - God preſerve us trom 190 
; my your | | Wie 10 IO | 
rn QUI NY, QuivDENY, (of the Latin cydonium, or 
new ones erefted to reſide in the city, cydmiatum) a conſerve of quinces. See MARMELADE; 
money, | taxes, tribute, ic, | — Their QUIDDIT Y, Q 1p As; in che ſchools, a word of 


* * TI) a 


The Name is derived hence, that it. is by the eſſence of 
There was: 4 ching that it is tale quid, ſuch a quid, or very thing, ; and | 

enquire into, and take cognizgnce of capital crimes. I not another When upon ſeeing, ot | hearing the name of 
Quss rox ſacri palatii, or of the ſatred ; was one of the 2 thing whoſe nature, ct, we are unacgquaitited withal, we 


; explained by a Definition.— W hence NN. is uſually de- | ö 


he Cl ition. See 
 DE&FINITION. +. e DES 
And hence what is eſſential to a wing is aid do be quid- 


VID PRO. QUO. dee the article QU 1D: 

N | ing at keit. . 40 4 

; the wt | QUIETISM, the ſentiments of the Quiets/ts, © religious | 

Cute, and judge of cauſes brought by way of appeal before stet which made a great noiſe towards the Hoſe of the laſt | 
eee e . century, Ber Myst 10 Ks; QuAKERs, Oc. Wh 

Conſtantine was the grit who erected queſtors of the ſacred Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who Jied at Rome in the priſon of 


. Er F e the inquiſition, paſſes for the author of . and yet 
QC] ESTUS, or Qu a5T V5: See Q, the Illuminati in Spain had taught ſomething ike it before. 
QuzsTv3$ ef. bi, A writ of nuſance, which by Stat. 15. See 11.1 un mD. „ r pl 1 5 = 
Edw, I. lies againſt him to whom a houſe; vr other thing The name is taken from a ſort of ablolute reſt, and inaction, 4! 
that breeds 3 nuſance is deſcended, or aliena ted 3 whereas which the ſoul is ſuppoſed to be in; when arrived at the Il 
| hefore that ſtatute, the action lay only againſt him who firſt | ftate of perfeEtivn, which in their Iangüng is called the uni. | 
levied, or cauſed the nuſance, to the damage of his neighbour. | tive e To arrive at this, 2 man 1s rt to paſs through | 
Ge NDSANGIE ON OO IANS | the purgative wA - that is; through a courſe of obedience, 4 
2 in heraldry, the tail of 4 beaſt. See TALL: f inſpired by the fear of hell: hence he is to proceed into the 
a lion have 3 forked tall, be is blazoned by double-quentd. . iluminative way, before he arrives at perieQtion 3 to go 


_ gorge than the face or front; 1. 4. en the ſides open to- but infernal pains: he believes himſelf damned; and the per- 
wards. the campaign, and contract towards the gorge} See ſuaſion that he is Io, continues upon him Very ſtrongly ſeveral mY 
Ho rn-workr and TeNAELLLE-> | K years: Gy Francis de Sales, ſay the * oh was Jo fully con- 


The name is occaſioned by it's reſemblance in figute to a vinced thereof, that he would not allow ahy body to contra- | 

: ſwallow's tail, which-the French call queue F aronde. dict him therein But the man is, at length, ſuſnciently paid | 

Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as double tenailles3 and for all this ; by the embraces of Godz and his own deifi- g 

ſome horn- wor ks whoſe ſides are not parallel. ra- en = n N | 

WNAILLE: AT ITS . . The ſentiments of the guietijts, with regard to God, are won- 6 
Un the contrary, When the ſides are leſs than the gorge; the derfully pure, and diſintere They love him for himfelf, . 


work is called contre queue arende. | y 
Qv EURE daronde, in carpentry, a method of jointing See wards or puniſhments : the ſoul acquieſces in thc will of God, 


Dov x-Tail 81 e i 1h ever at the time when he precipitates it into hell; inſomuch 
QU IA, in logic. | Gee the article Rr Aso. N chat inſtead of {topping him on this occaſion, B. Angelo de 
1A improvide, 2 ſuperſedeas granted in many caſes where Foligny cry' d out, Haſte, Lord, 15 caſt me int, hell : do not | 
2 writ is erroneouſly ſued out, or. miſ-awarded. See WAIT delay, if thou haft en done me, but finiſh my deftruttion, and ö 
Such is that granted in behalf of a clerk of the chance ry ſued plunge me mis the abyſs. Wks | 
againſt the privilege of the court, in the common-pleas, and At length, the ſoul, after long travail, enters into reſt, into 
perſued o !.... a perſett guietudꝛ Here it is wholly employed in contempla- 
QU ICKEST deſcent, line. See DEgsCENT: | ting it's God; it acts no more, thinks no more, deſires no 
QUIC K-lime. See LIM E. ae OY. more; but lies perfectly open, und at large, to receive the 
QUIC K pulſe. . See the article Pulses. grace of God, Who by means chereof drives it where it will, 
QUICKS T. hedge. See the article HapGE- . : and as he will. 


QUICK SLL VER, a very ponderous guid mineral, by the In this ſtate, it no longer needs prayers; or hy mns, or VOWS 3 
chemiſts called mercury For the method of gaining, prepa- “ wen where the ſpirit labouts, and the mouth opens, are the 


ring itz &c. with it's properties, uſes, c. See MERCURY it of the weak, and the imperfect : the foul of the ſaint is, 
Virgin Qu1cKSILVER- , the article VIX GIN. as it were, la d in the boſom; and between the arins of it's God, 

QUTID, what, in the ſchools; is uſed to denote the definition where, without making any motion, or exerting any action, 

of & ching. See De FINITION. . 4 MF" it waits, and receives the divine grace It, then, becomes 

it is thus called by reaſon the definition anſwers to the que- happy : quitting the exiſtenice it before hall, it is noW changed, 

tion, quid el, what is it? See QUEST LON. - it is transformed, and, as it Were, ſunk and ſwallowed up 


Hence we have (WO kinds of quids 3 nominal, quid nominis; in the divine being, inſomuch as not to know or perceive 
| | ld | 5 5 it's being diſtinguiſhed from God himſelf. Fehel. Max. des 
Qvip pro usa, in law; 9: 4. what for what, denotes the gi- ſa | | 4 3 
ving one thing of value for another: or the mutual conſi- QUIET ISTS, the diſciples of Mich: de Molinos; or the 
deration and performance of both parties to a contract. Kitchin. Adherents to the opinions delivered in the article QU 1 ET 181. 
Qvuip pro que; or Qy1 pro uo, is alſo uſed in phyſic to ex- QUIETU 8, freed, or acquitted 5 à term uſed by the clerk 
prefs a miſtake of an apothecary in adminiſtring one medi- of the pipe, arid the auditors in the exchequer, in their ac- 
3 cine for another 3 or in uſing an ingredient in a compoſition quittances Of diſcharges given. to accomptants; which uſually: 
4 different. from that preſcribed. See SUCCEDANEUM: | conclude with the words abinde receſit quictus : which is cal- 
2 In propriety, quid pro quo, is 2 miſtake in the phyſician's bill, | led a quietus eff. ; 
where quid 18 wrote for que, one ching for atiother ; or of the A quietus eſt granted to 5 ſheriff diſcharges him of all accounts 
apothecary in feading quid for quo, and giving the patient the due to the king. See SHERIFF, ACC OUNT, (Fc. | 
wrong medicine. See PRESCRIPTION. e QUIN ARIUS, QyINARx, in antiquity, a little Roman 
Hence the term is in the general extended to all blutiders or | Dein, equal to half the denarius. See COIN: 
miſtakes committed in medicine, either in the preſcription, The guinarims Was properly the Roman balf- penny See 
the preparation, or application of remedies. . . © - Dinarivs and PEN NY: On 
A northern ph ician in a printed theſis on quid pro que's OWnS | Medaliſts indeed uſe the term quindrius in the general for a 
ingenuoully, that they are you frequent—He diſtinguiſhes medal of any matter, not es kg the ſire of our ſix · pence; 
yaccurately: . ey of kinds of quid pro 9499's 3 ſome | but FE. Chawillart, in an expreſs diſſertation, ſhews this to be 
with regard to the operations others with regard to the ſubject, an abuſe The ſilver coins, current under the republic, he 
and others with regard to their form, or their effects. ſhews, were two : the one weighing a drachm, and called 
"The firſt comprehends the quid pro quo's of the phyſician, Jenarius, as containing ten ass; the other weighing half a 
Vol. II. | 10 E | drachm; 


| 1 
and called 

| _— on the fame foot; 

* Ser As. F 
Hence the origin of the word gninarins 

| propriety, 2 the ver medal of 
a drachm that the name ongs to; the R 
never gi it to any other ſpecies of 
with { » only by way of analogy, t 
moderns apply to che medals of gold, 
ſame ſize with the filver guinarius "es 
{axed at a value much above, and thor 

low five as's fv | 


z 3 


* 1 


theſe ener, is, 


them, 


UIN CUNX, neee anc; denotes a thing that con 
. of five twellth parts of ; 
As. 


trees, one at each corner, and a 


ſomewhat i ularly, from the La 
un, gainpuc, five ; and the Greek, yan, angle—Pertede 
gen would be more regular, 

If the fides be all equal, it is a regular quindecagon... . See 

REOULAR. N | 
Euclid ſhews how fo inſcribe it in a circle, Prop. 16. 1. 4. 
And the fide of 2 regular Qumdecagon fo deſcribed, is 
the fide of the 


together, 
QUINDECIM-y1R, XV-VIR, 


{enatus-conſultum—They 


SACRIFICE. 


1-6 Payment of their 


ies Vi they form a perfect 
chequer. 3 7 E 


who had fourteen colleagues joined with him in the lame fun. | 


and other extraordinary cere- | 


in antiquity, or . 
of he eden. 


magiſtrate, who had four Colleagues joined with him in the 
ſame function. 
T here were various kinds of officers thug denominated-.. 
Pomponius the lawyer mentions guingucviri on this, and on 
that fide of the Tiber, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice in the night-time, in lieu of the ordinary ſtrates, 
the dk "9 judged proper to run up an nl, ts in 
Roſinus tells us, that it was ſometimes the Quingueviri wha 
conducted the colonies, and divided the lands aſſigned them, 
among the ſeveral families See CoLowy. , 
Sometimes the Epulones were five in number in which caſe 
they were called fumpeniri, See Eru ro. 
Quinqusyrar Mnetarit were officers firſt erected under the 
conſulate of Valerius Poplicola, to moderate the exceſſive 
uſury, or intereſt, which Creditors or bankers uſed to exact 
upon the people. See Usuky 
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Ates call it poncho ide, and the Spaniards pals de calenturas, \ 
one wild, the other cultivated ; | 


1. e. feyer-wood. _ 


whereof the later is much the beſt, | 


* 
5 
. 


oy 
> 


= 1640—The zeſuits of Rome firſt prought it in vogue 


: 


n, and Ttaly in 1049 5 and in 1650, the cardi de 


Lugo, of that order, brought it into France. 


- 


It was at firſt fold for its weight in gold: when reduced into 


powder, it 1s by foreigners call'd the cardinal; powder 3 © | 


mong us uſually, the efuits pubyis patrum 
Tt met : e Gl fr 


dies within the whole province of medicine. 
Some call the gentian-root the European gquinguina, becauſe 
Sees GENT IAR. 


. acainft intermitting 1 3 
oN r, Qu 1NzYz of ter, in medicine. See 


* 


ANGINA and QUINZY- | 


QUINSTEME, of ius, in our old law- books. 


See FIT TRENTE. 


QUIN T, a ſequence of kve cards of the fame colour, See SE 


QUENC „Pie QUET, ce. 


QUINTA Ferri! de Qu 1HT ESSENCE, 


QUINT A IN, QUIiNTENA» in antient cuſtoms, a poſt | 
Sariven into the ground, with a buckler fixed to it, for the per- 


formance of military exerciſes on horſeback, throwing of 
darts, breaking of lance &c.. 


Matth. Paris deſeribes the quintain as A kind of matk, form'd | 
Jett hand, and in his right a Ford or ſtick; the Whole co 


d » 


glied as to turn round on it's foot, and ſo as that 2 cavalier 
running a- tilt againſt it with a lance, if he bit it in the breaſt, 


it whisk'd round, and, unleſs he were very dextrous, ſtruck 


bim wich the reward held inthe other band. 


poſt was erected a flender beam 
fitted to turn round a ſpindle ; at one of whoſe ends was a 


- loap br flat board, and at the other a bag of ſand, or 


This ſome take to be the ame with the arierum levatio, 


frequently prohibited in our old ſynods and epiſcopal conſti- 


counties, among the nuptial ſolemnities He that breaks the 


others from a man of the name Quintus. 
The Vallus and Faſſus mentioned in Cæſar, abe taken, by 
Vigenere, for 2 kind of quintain, or wooden man fixed up 


as an adverſary, or man of ſtraw, to prove one's dexterity | 


againſt, 1 
Mention is made of this exerciſe in the Code, de aleatoribus, 
and in the Paratitles of Cujas on the fame—Juvenal ipeaks of 


women engaging therein 
Aut quis non vidit vulnera Pali? 


Qpixr Alx Was allo a right which the lord had to oblige all 


the millers, watermen, and other young people unmarried, to 
come before his caſtle every three years, and break ſeveral 
han. or poles, againſt a poſt, or wooden man for his di- 
verſion. 


QUINT AL, in commerce, the weight of an hundred pounds. 


See HUNDRED and WEIGHT. 
The quintal admits of ſome difference in different places, àc- 
cording as the pound conliſts of more or fewer ounces, and as 


at Montpelier ; and the | 

Paris—T he Joints of Conſtantinople is eſteemed the heavieſt 
of all thoſe uſed i 

ocquas weighing tWo Dutch pounds 4% 3 ſo that the quintal 
is equal to 112 Poun 3 of Amſterdam, 124 pounds of Ve- 
nice, and 160 of Leghorn. 

The Engliſh. quinta! uſually conſiſts of 112 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and is divided into four quarters. See QUARTER» 


QuINTAL Was alſo. formerly uſed for a weight of lead, iron, 


or other common metal, uſually equal to an hundred pounds, at 
Gxfcore to the hundred. 


QUINTESSENCE,QU INT A-ESSENT IA» in chemiſtry, 4 


preparation conſiſting of the effential oil of ſome vegetable ſub- 


pouring twelve {mes the quantity of pure alcohol prepared per 
ſe; they inſtantly. unite into one ſimilar liquor, which is the 


he antients were perfectly unacquainted with the method of 


giſſolving oil in ſpirit of wine; and even ſome of the moderns 
have queſtioned it's reality : but the certainty of the thing is 


with a world of e at rſt.—Chiflet and 


Q INT ESSENCE, in alchymy, 
the fich, or laſt and webe 


If ſuch quinteſſence, be ſeveral times digeſted, cohobated, Ec. 


the oil will at length be broke ſo fine, as, like the ſpirit itſelf, 

perſectly to mix with water; which is one of the moſt ex- 
| | See SPIRLKTy, BUL- 

PHU Ry Ce. | 

After the like manner is made a quintefſence of camphor, by 


only reducing it into a powder, and pouring on it ſpirit of wine. 


Duinteſſences thus prepared are of great medicinal virtues ; 43 
may appear from the pure and potent ingredients uſed in the 

in, in a great degree, all the virtues of 
the plants they ate procuted from: and hence their denomina- 
tion. See Ess EN OE. 


Boerhaave thinks they might properly be called vegetable ſul- 


Dry quinteſſences may. be made from the liquid ones, by ad- 
ding to tbem ſome eſſential oil of the ſame vegetable from 
whence the 4 2 quinteſſence was procured, with a little ſu- 
gar; all mixe together, and diſtilled by a gentle heat till all 


the moiſture is come over: the matter remaining is a dry 


his form is princi ly uſeful for travellers, 
aſmuch as it renders the guinteſſenct portable; ſo that the 
2 e. gr. of a pin's point, ſhall be an eſñcacious me- 

ici * 
4 


is a myſterious term ſignifying 
eſſence, or power of a natural 


2 body and it's four elements, by a moſt perfect diftil- 
ation ; and by means hereof, the thing is ſaid to be ſpiri- 
tualized, i. e. rendered exceedingly pure, ſpirituous, and, as it 
were, incorruptible. Diet. Hermetique. 

The antients, who allowed nothing to be real but what has a 
body, would bave the ſoul of man to de a fifth element, 
a kind of quint eſſence without 2 name, unknown here 
_ :ndiviſible, immoveable, all cceleſtial, and divine. 

eneun, 


QV1NTESSENCE of the elements, is the hermetical mercury, 


See MERCURY» 


QUIN T-EX A C T, in old luwebooks, the laſt call of the 


defendant ſued to an outlawry—lf he appear not to it, he is 
by the judgment of the coroners returned outlawed ; if a 
feme, waived, See Extokxr, Our! awrRY,W ALF, Cc. 


QUINT ILE, QUIiNT1LE5, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the 
moſt poles againſt the quintain bas the prize, which was | 


planets, when they arc 72 degrees giſtant from one another, or 
2 fifth part of the zodiac. Des AsPECT, CHARACTER), 
BiQuintiLez Sr MIG IX TITLE, and SESQUIQUIN= 
TILE, 


QU INTILIANS, QuinT {LIAN a ſect of antient heretics, 


the ſame with Pepuzians 3 thus called from their propheteſs 
Duintilia, See PEPUSLAN- 


that Philip the deacon had four daughters, WHO Were all pro- 
pheteſſes, and Joubtleſs of their ſect. 

In their aſſemblies, it was uſual to {ce the virgins enter in 
white robes perſonating propheteſſes—-T he Quintilians bore à 
good deal of reſemblance to the modern quakers. See Qu A- 
Kk ER. 


QUINZ Y +, a diſeaſe which ſtops the freedom of reſpiration 


and deglutition. Gee RESPIRAT TON. 


The word is formed from the French /quinance, or Italian 
qui nanti a, or efyuinancid 3 and theſe again from the Greck 
Corey Nu, of N I ſuffocate. | 


The gquinzy, by phyſicians alſo called ant ina, conſiſts in an 
inflammation of the throat, and particularly of the muſcles 
of the larynx or pharynx, which exactly cloſing the chinks 
thereof, prevent the air from paſſing, in ind out of the trachea, 
and the food from being ſwallowed and conveyed into the ſto- 
mach. See ANGINA» | 

The quinty 1s divided into frue and ſpur ie, the true is always 
accompanied with a fever ; the baſtard or ſpurious quinzy 13 
free from it. | 

They are cauſed by a defluxion of blodd, either pure or bili- 
bus, from the branches of the carotid arteries 3 and there 
cauſing a phlegmon, cither a ſimple or an ery ſipelatous one. 

The qui 18 of all others the moſt dangerous, when the tumour 
is neither perceivable on the infide nor the out. "That appear- 
ing on the outſide is the moſt curable. In violent quinsies, 
recourſe ſhould be had to laryngotomy or pronchotomy, Which 
though rarely practiſed, may yet be uſed with ſafety. See 


LaryNGoTOMY, c. 


QUIRE of paper, of the French Cabier; the quantity of 2401 


25 ſheets, See PAPER- aul 
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QUIRIST ER, or Cor ISTER, bor a, a perſon appointed 


X | to ſing in the quire, or choir of a cathedral. See CHor, 


CHANToOR, CATHEDRAL, Ax THEN, &. 


QUIRINALIA, in 9 e among the | 
us, called Quirinus. See 


Romans in honour of Romu 


Qv1rITEs, | De. 4 
The guirinalia, called alſo torum forie, were on the 
2 t the kalends of 7. e. on our 17th of February. 
QUIRITES, in antiquity, an appellation given to the people 
of Rome, chiefly the common citizens, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſoldiery. bd . 


the councils ; and accordingly appointed that Romulus ſhould 
he denominated Quirinus, from Cures a City of the Sabins, or 
rather from Quirinus, the name of a god worſhipped in that 


Curites, 
Some authors deri 
the Sabin tongue ſignified a 


Thug, if the ground-plat were ſquare, or oblong; and a | 


piece be taken but of a corner, to make a court, of yard, Kc. 
the piece is called a quirk. SeeReDver, - 

QUTS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite of copper, from 
which the Roman vitriol is drawn, Ses Mazcasrt and 


QUIT-RENT, q. A e a cortain Gran ren, pay- 
able yearly, by the tenants of moſt manors in token of ſu 


jection; upon the payment whereof they are quiet and free. 


In ſome ancient records it is written white-rent $ becauſe 
paid in ſilver, to diſtinguiſh it from rent-oorn, rent- pep- 
per, & c. See RENT. 

QUITTANCE. Sethe article AcqQuiTTANCE. 


QUOD clerici non eligantur 5 Weis is a writ that lies for 
a clerk, who by reaſon of ſome land he hath, is made, or 


Voß perſona nec prebendarii, Oc. 2 uri that lies for ſpiri- 
tual perſons, when diſtrained in their ſpiri 


the payment of a fifteenth, with the reſt of the pariſh. See 
FITTEENTR. 


QUODLIBETICATL, queſtion, queſtio Qvopr IEE. 


Propoſed to be debated in the ſchools, out of curioſity and 
entertainment, rather than for the ſettling of any uſeful 


QUOIL, Quoyr, or Jorr z, in the ſea-language—A cable 


gira „ "the 
| % 2 nd of exerci or game, kno EX 
| -jxients under the nam of diſcus. _ See Dree, fer all 


Exgnctss and Gant, 


timies apply to the M h paſſages of the old teſtament, 
which, as they lie in our preſent copies, plainly relate to 
ſome other perſon, or thing— This is evident, e. gr. in the 
paſſage, Matth. ii. IS. Out of Egypt babe I cally my ſon 3 
which is quoted from Hoſea xi. where it is plainly un- 
derſtood of the” coming of the Iſraelites out of Spt. See 


This proves a heavy ohſtacle in the way of chriſtianity, 
Which the divines, commentators, critics, c. have long 


Sc, and ſuppoſe them to have been thus underſtood among 
the ancient Jews, thus fulfilled in our Saviour, and thus 
applied by the apoſtles. See Tyr. 

In effect, the Jewiſh rabbins, it is allowed, took a world 
of liberty in quoting” and interpreting ſcripture and it is 
ſuppoſed the apoſtles might follow thoſe rules in their quo- 


Accordingly, M. Surenhuſiug, Hebrew Profeſſor at Amſter- 
dam, has endeavoured to retrieve thoſe rules, long fince 
loft, in an expreſs treatiſe on thi, ſubje&, publiſhed in 


which was ſpoken by the Prophets; the ſcripture fays ; fee what 
is ſaid ; the ſcripture Hreſeing; is it mt Written, &c.— He 


times confounded with another. 
For 


2 


5 abo 


For che tules of queting and interpreting praQtiſed among the 


- rabbins, he gives us ten; recovered with much ſtudy from 


the Thalmud, and the ancient Jewiſh doQtors : inſtances 


whereof he gives us in the writings of the apoſtles; and 
by thoſe rules he endeavours to explain and juſtify'all the 
ouotations made from the old teſtament in the new. _ 
he rules are, 1. reading the words not according to the 
points placed under — bas according to others ſubſtituted 
in their ſtead; as is done by St Peter; Acts iii. 3. by Ste- 
phen, Acts vii. 43. and by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 2 Cor. 
viii. 15, Cc. N | | 
The fecond is by changing the letters 4 as Is done by Paul, 
Nom. ix. 33. 1 Cor. xi. 9. Heb: viii. 9. and x. 5. and, 
8 Ae vii. 433. 1 
e third is by changing both letters and points, as is 
done by Paul, Ace Kili. 41. and 2 Cor. vill, 15 


rte fourth is adding ſome letters, and taking away | 


The fifth, tranſpoſing words ind letters The ſixth is di- 
viding one word into two—The ſeventh, adding other words 
to make the ſenſe more clear—The eighth, changing the or- 
der of the words—The fünth, changing the order of the 
words, and adding other words, Both of which are done 
by the apoſties—Laftly, changing the order of words, ad- 
ding words, and retrenching words; which is a method often 
uſed by St Paul. T's | 3 

3 as biſhop Kidder, M. le Cletc, M. Sykes, Ge. 
ſolve the difficulty another way—That uſual form of gusta. 
tion among the evangeliſts, * That it might be fulfilled 
ee which wis ſpoken by the prophets,” according to theſe 
authors, tneans no more than an accommodation of the 


prophets words to the caſe in hand. SeeAccomMoODATION. | 


us to ſuch a ſenſe, WT the evangeliſts deſigned to ſpeak of 
a prediction of future events accompliſhed ; but may barely 
expreſs an accommodation of borrowed words—In effect, 
- Gays biſtiop Kidder, 4 ſcripture may be faid to be fulfilled 
two ways ; properly, as when that which was foretold comes 
to paſs ; and improperly, by way of accommodation, as when 


an event happens to any place or people like to what fell | 
out ſome time before—And thus it is that St Matthew ſays | 


on occaſion of the murder of the innocents, that then 


& us fulfilled what was ſpoke by the prophet feremy; In; 
* Rama was à voice beard, &c. 7 hs j hg 
This interpretation is confirmed by M. le Clerc, who ob- 
ſerves that the Jews, in their language uſed to ſay, that a 
paſſage of ſcripture was fulfilled, as often as any thing hap- 
which it might be applied to: ſo that the evangeliſt 
atthew, who was a Hebrew, and wrote, as it is commonly 
Juppoſed, in that language, intended no more in the paſſage 
juſt cited, but that a thing happened to which one might 
apply what Jeremy had formerly faid on another occa- 
on. | 
2 ſays Mr Sykes, the evangeliſts in citing that 
paſſage of Iaiah, Behold a virgin hall be with child, &c. only 
uſe it as words of that prophet remarkably agreeing to the 
miraculous birth of Jeſus, and not as a propheſy of his birth. 
Tt may be added, that this way of king was not un- 
known among the heathen writers—Thus in lian, Dio- 
genes Sinopehſis uſed continually to ſay of himſelf, that he 


fulfilled and underwent all the curſes of tragedy. 
QUOTIDIAN, Q vor TAN A, in medicine, an inter- 


mitting fever, or ague, the acceſs whereof returns every 
day. See Favxr and Adu. 


QUOTIENT, qporizxs, iti arithmetic, the number 


reſulting from the diviſion of a __ number by a ſmaller ; 
and which ſhews how often the ſmaller is contained in the 
ter; or how oft the diviſor is contained in the dividend. 
Division. ä | 
* The word is formed from the Latin, eren, g. d. How 
_* often is ſuch a number contained in ſuch another? 
In diviſion, as the diviſor is to the dividend ; ſo is unity to 
the quotient—Thus the quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4; 
which is thus diſpoſed, 3 12 (4 quotient, 


QUOUSQU E—Execution with a QUuousqu et, See Exz- 
c uro. "AY 
QUO WARRAN TO, a writ that lies againſt him who 


uſurps any franchiſe, or liberty againſt the king; as to 
have waife, ſtray, fair, market, court-baron, Jeet, or ſuch 
like, without good title, 

Tt alſo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges granted 


And even, according to Bratton, againſt him that intrudeth 


himſelf as heir into land: See In TRVUStON. 


QUO Y L; ſee the article Q o. 
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of the propheſies of the old teſtament, in the new. See Pro- 
PHECY, | 
The loſs of theſe rules Dr Stanhope, Dr enkins, Sc. lament, 


1 Perſius ralks the 7, litera canina, becauſe the dogs ſeem to pro- 
[ih | Counce it in ſaarling: Yet it ſhould ſeem to have bad a ſofter | 
. ſound among the omans, than among us, by it's being fre- 
1 quently interpoſed to Preveng the claſhing of vowels: as in 
WW - om epaor, nurn from - yves, mures from uva, mys 
muris from vs gu; and this ſoftneſs was ſuch as frequently 


occaſioned it's being dropt as uſeleſs in writing. ters and points ; adding and taking away letters ; tranſpoſing 


words and ietters ; dividing one wor into two; adding 

words; changing the order, ts, See QUoTAT TON. 
RABBINICAL charafter. See the article CHARACTER, 
RABRINICAL Hebrew. See the article Hes RZ w. ; 
conſonants, it was no wonder they here dropped the 7; the RAB IN 1 8 T, a follower of the doctrine of the rabbins; in 
ſupplying the place of both. Hence too it came to pa, that , 


terwards, Ara, Arena, Carmen ; and thoſe firſt named Fuf ö 


banim, which is the name of the ſect, and which the Jews 
uſe to diſtinguiſh their doctors from thoſe of the caraite 


uſed indifferently with the V in many words, . gr. latia- 
715 and latialis, palilia and parilia, &&c. 


Though the > more frequently degenerated into / ; thus re-| mvp. | | 
Murer became changed into lemures, inter lago, perluces into R ABDOIDES, | Rur AB Dorp 8. 
intelligo and pellucco, frater into fratellus, &c. and the ſame is RA BDOLOGY, RHABDOLOGY. 
ſometimes done between nand r, as ereus and eneus, c. See L. RABDOMANCY, RHranponanc Y, 


R, was antiently a numeral letter, ſignifying 80 ; according to the 
'7 verſe, | 
| j | Oorginta dabit tibi R, Inuit mumerabit. 

1 When a daſh was added a-tOP, as R, it ſignified 80 thouſand: 
4 The Greek , P> ſignified an hun a | 
R, or N in medicinal preſcription, ſtands ſor recipe, take, Seel _ 
RECIPE. See alſo CHARACTER, e 559 by 
RABATE in taulconry—A hawk is ſometimes faid to rahate, 


RA BINET, a fall iece of ordnance; between a falconet 
and à baſe, Jr's di ns, & c. See under Ca NNON, 


original, by reaſon it was ery common among the Jews. And 
St erom, Luther, the Engliſh tranſlators, thoſe of Geney 
Louvain, Port-Royal, Oc. till preſerve it in their reſpeRive 


F, . rather to expreſs the ſenſe thereof in a ſort 


1 wache n E. in carpentry, the planing or cutting of 

Fj channels, or grooves, in boards. See PIA NE, 1 
1 In ſhip- carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the planks of 
[kk the ſhip into the keel ; which in the rake, and run of a ſhip Write racha : but the f h 

is hollowed away, that the planks may join the cloſer, *. in copies having © Phy feems the 2 


{ RAB E T-plane. See the article Rabbet-PLang. ones aua, or with Heſychi which is the ſame: ll 
q RABBI®, or Ran BIN, a doctor of the Jewiſh law. See we mean, but Se Irenzus, and Bel copy! now at Cambridee, 
Doc rox, and Ras BINIST, which have fe -In effect, the origin of the word ſhews 


The word in it's original NN, ſignifies maſter. See MasrTesx.| it ſhould be raca ; as coming from the Syriac NPY, raca, 


lutely, and without applying the term to any proper name, | that is, Cut off, or ſhortened ; and denotes a croſs or Other or- 
we ſay ratbin, not rabbi. Thus, we ſay, it would be unjuſt | 


On the other hand, when we prefix the term to the proper 
name of ſome Jewiſh doctor, we ſay rabbi, not rabbin as rabb! | father to lon. SeeLiwe. 


Saloman Jarchi is of this opinion, The word 1s French, formed from the Latin, radi 

Yet rabli having no plural, we ſay, the rabbins Juda Chiug, int mating the root of the genealogical tree. adi, root; as | 
and Juda hen Chabin, are the authors of two antient He-] In ſeveral orders of knighthood, as in that of Malta, G. the 3 
brew grammars, candidates muſt prove a nobility of four races or deſcents. See g 
The modern rabbins are entitled to a good deal of reſpect a Ds EN f 


mong the Jews: they have the firſt places in the lynagogues; In ſome re ublics the magiſtrates are to rove ſe 
they determine all matters and controverſies of religion and | plebeian 5 K to be qualified, : "anions of 
Very frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. They have] The F rench reckon their kings by races ; a8, the firſt race, the 


| Den a power to excommunicate the diſobedient. ſecond race, the third race. We alſo ſay the race of the Otto- 
J They retain a vaſt number of ſuperſtitious traditions, from mans, the Arſacides, the P tolemys, Cc. See Dynas TY. 
f the writings of their predeceſſors; which they obſerve as ſcru- D'Hervieux obſerves that it is uſual to put the female canary . 
| pulouſſy as the law of Moſes, See TRADITION, See | bird to the male goldfinch, linnet, or the like, to breed ; but, 
alo ruh. | for his part, he ſhould chuſe to put the male canary- bird to 
| 1 | the 
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the female goldfinch, linnet, &e, . becauſe the male uſually j Ra b1ATrof, ot IntaDiarion, is alſo uled by ſome au: 
races more than the female, i. . the young ones take more 


nàfter the male than after the female. 


RACH A. See the article Ra c A. 


RACHIT IS, or rather RuA chris, in medicine, a diſeaſe 


affecting the bones of children 3 more uſually called the rickets. | 


See RI cK ETS. | | 
RACK, an engine furniſhed with cords, Cc. for extorting 
confeſſion from delinquents. See ToRTURE. 
The duke of Exeter, conſtable of the tower under Henry VI. 
with the duke of Suffolk, and others; having a deſign to in- 
troduce the civil law into England; for a beginning, the rack, 
or brake allowed in many caſes by the civil law, was firſt 
brought to the tower, whiere it is ſtill preſerved In thoſe 
days, the rack was called the duke of Exeter's daughter, 
Rack, in the manage, a pace wherein a horſe neither trots 
nor ambles, but ſhuffles, as it were between both. See PAC R. 
The racking pace is much the ſame as the amble ; only that 
it is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread, Sce AMBLE. 
To Rack wines, &c. is to draw them from off their lees, after 
having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. See Wine. 
Hence RA cx-vintage is frequently uſed for the ſecond voyage 
our wine merchants uſe to make into France for racked 
ww whence they uſed to return about the end of De- 
cember. 
RAC K ETV, a kind of bat, to ſtrike the ball withal at ten- 


nis ; conſiſting of a fort of lattice, or net - work of cat· gut. 


ſtrained very tight over a circle of wood, with a handle or ſhaft 
of a moderate, See TENNIS. | | 
The word is formed from the French, raguzetts, which 
Menage derives from the Latin, raketta, a di 

rete net; whence allo reticum, and reticulum. 

Paſquier obſerves, that antiently they uſed no rackets at ten- 
nis, but plaid with the palm of the ; and hence, he con- 
jectures it is, that the French call tennis-play, jeu de paume— 
He adds, that rackets were not introduced till a little before his 


time. | 

RAcKx#T, is alſo a machine, which the ſavages of Canada bind 
to their feet, to walk more commodiouſly over the ſnow ; 
made much in the manner of a tennis-racket. 
It's figure is a lozenge, whereof the two obtuſe angles are 
rounded off, It is bound about with very fine thongs of lea- 
ther, the maſhes whereof are much - ſmaller and cloſer than 
thoſe of our rackets, | 
In the middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe, lined with wool, or 

| hair; to be tied on tothe ankle: by which means the feet are 
prevented from ſinking in the ſnow.—KRackets oblige the perſon 
to take very long ſteps, and as we ſay, to, walk a great pace, 
to keep them from knocking againſt each other, 

RADIAL curves, is a denomination given by ſome authors 
to curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, if they may be ſo 


called, do all terminate in the center of the including circle, | 


and appear like fo many radii of that circle ; whence the 
name. See Curve. See alſo SPIRAL. | 
RADIALIS, or Ravimvs extenſor, in anatomy. Ser Ex- 
TENSOR capi. 
RADIAL1s, or RADIZ®VUs flexor, Sce FLEXOR carpl. 


RADIANT point, or RAD IAT IN G point, is any point of a 


vilible object, whence rays proceed. See Ra v, and Polx x. 
Every Pea bes diffuſes innumerable rays all around: but 
only thoſe rad:ants are viſible, from which right lines may be 
drawn to the pupil; becauſe the rays are all right lines. 
All the rays proceeding from the ſame radiant continually di- 
verge; the cryſtallin collects or reunites them again. See 
DivsRGING. See alſo CR TS TALIIN, and VISION. 
Every ray is ſuppoſed to carry with it the ſpecics, or image of 
the radiant. See SPECIES and IMAGE: 
RADIATED, in botany, an epithet applied to round flat 
flowers, conſiſting of a disk, and a ſingle row of longiſh 
pointed leaves, ranged all around it in manner of rays, or 
ſpokes. See FLOWER. ud 
Radiated flotuers, are properly ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi- 
florets ſet round a disk, ſo as to reſemble a radiant ſtar : ſuch 
are daizy, camomile-flowers, (Fc, Theſe are ſometimes alfo 
called radiated diſcaus-flowers, See Discovs, | 
The word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of medals, and in heraldry, 
where the antient crowns are called radiated crowns, corona 
radiate. See CRowN. I | 
R ADIA TION, in phyſic, the action of a body diffuſing rays 
of light, as from a center, See Ray, | 
Every viſible body is a radiating body; it being purely by 
means of it's rays that it affects the eye. See VIS ION. 
Vet no body can radiate, unleſs it be either luminous or illu- 
minated ; ſince the rays it diffuſes muſt either be it's own, 
or it muſt receive them from another body. Therefore no- 
body js viſible unleſs it be either luminous or illuminated. 
See VISsIBIE, LIGHT, CoLoumy G. | 
The ſurface of à radiating body may be conceived as conſiſt- 
ing of radiant-points. See RADIAN T-point. 
Place of RADIATION is that ſpace in a tranſparent body, or 
medium, through which a viſible body radiates. SeeME pb 1- 
UM, Cc. See allo PLACE. | 


inutive of 


| 


thors 'to expreſs' the manner of the motion of the animal ſpi- 
ritsz On a. ition that they are diffuſed from the brain 
towards all parts of the body, through the little canals of 
the nerves, as light is from 1 body. See SPIRIT, and 
IRRADIATION. oo, 12 
But in heu of a radiation, many of the moderns rather incline 
to the opinion of the circulation of the ſpirits. See CIx C u- 

RADICAL, A 8, in phyſics, c,lomething ſerv 

ADICA L19, in phyſics, Ic. ſom ervin 

as à baſis or foundation; or which, like a root, is the —— 
or principle whence any thing ariſes. See Roo r. | 
The ſchools talk much of a radical moiſture inherent in the 
ſeeds of all animals, which nouriſhes and preſerves the vital 
heat or flame, as oil doesa lamp ; and which when exhauſted, 
life is extinguiſhed, Sce FLAME, Cc. 
Dr Quincy obſerves that this radical moiſture is a. mere chi- 
mera ; unleſs we thereby mean the maſs of blood which is 
the promptuary whence all the other juices and humours are 
derived; and which, while it circulates, ſuſtains life, &c. 
See HEAT. See alſo Lirs, Broop, oc. 
In grammar, we uſe the term, radical words, for roots and pri- 
mitives ; in oppoſition to compounds and derivatives, See 
Roor and PRIMIT1vs, _ | 

RA DIC ALT fign, in algebra, the ſign or character of the root 
of a quantity, See Roo r. | 
is the character of radicality, and expreſſes the ſquare root; 
the cube rqot, Wt. See CHARaAcTER, _ 

R ADICATION, in phyſic, the action whereby plants take 
root, or ſhoot out roots. Sce Room. 


| 
| 


The French royal academy of ſciences have made a good 
number of curious obſervations on the germination and radi- 
cation of plants. See VEGETATION, SEED, PLANTING, 
PERPENDICULARITY, Ce. 
RADICLE, RavpicuLla, little reot ; in botany; is a little 
point diſcovered by the miſcroſcope in all ſeeds, which in the 
rowth of the plant becomes the root. See Roo r. See alſo 
EED, 2 
When, in ſowing, the radicle happens to light loweſt, it is 
no wonder the root ſhould ſpread itſelf under ground, and the 
ſtem of the plant riſe up perpendicularly : but when the radi- 
cle falls uppermoſt, by what means it is, that it changes it's po- 
ſition to favour the aſcent of the ſtem, is one of the wonders 
of yegetation : A more particular account whereof ſee under 
the article PERPENDICULARITY, 
RADTII brevis. See the article Bx EIS. | 
RADIOMET ER, a name which ſome writers give to the 
radius aftronomicus, or Jacob's fa. See CRoss-STAF r. 
RADIUS“, Ray, in geometry, the ſemidiameter of a circle; 
or a right line drawn from the centte to the circumference, 
See SEMIDIAMETER, 0c. 555 | 
The word is derived from the Greek paCs, rod.— Fleta 
uſes the word radius, for a furrow. 
The radius is alſo called, eſpecially in trigonometry, Vunt ſo- 
tus, whole fine. See SINE, | 
It is implied in the definition of a circle, and it is apparent 
from it's conſtruction, that all the ad: of the ſame circle are 
equal. See CIReLE. | 
RavDius, in the higher geometry—RaDrvus of the evoluta, 
RAapivs curvedinis, or Ra DIus ovfcali, is the right line 
CM, Tal. Analyfis, fig. 12. repreſenting a thread, by whoſe e- 
volution from off the curve B C, whereon it was wound, the 
curve AM is formed. See EvoLUTA and Osculum. 
Rapius 8 inſtrument properly called Jacob's 
aff, or croſs /taff. Cr oss H. 
RAY. 9 ky — See . A. 
Rapi1vus, in mechanics, is applied to the ſpokes of a wheel; 
becauſe ifluing like rays from the centre thereof, See 
W E E L. ; : g 
Ravivs, in anatomy, is a long lender bone of the arm, 
deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the writt 
called alſo, focile minus, the lefſer forile—See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteal) fig. 3. u. 7. 7. &. fig. 7. u. 9. See alſo 
Focir E, „ | | 
The radius only touches the ulna at it's extremities ; at the 
upper whereof it is both received by, and alſd receives it; 
making by both articulations, an imperfect kiud of gingly- 
mus, Sce ULNA. 8 
The upper end, rolling upon the ulna, is covered with 2 
cartilage; and has a-top, a ſmall round ſinus, which receives 
the outer proceſs of the humerus : the lower end is thicker than 
the upper, and has befides the lateral ſinus, two other finus's at 
it's extremity, which receive the bones of the wriſt. 
The radius and ulna are both a little crooked 3 by which 
means they are kept a-part, excepting at their extremities ; and 
are tied together by a ſtrong membranous ligament. See Ax . 
The radius has four proper muſcles; beſides the biceps com- 
mon to it and the ulna: the proper are two pronators, and 
two ſupinators. SeePRONA TOR and SUPINATOR, See 
alſo BiCEPs. 
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RADIX, Pa root, See the article Roo. 
| RADIX 
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Ravix is uſed among ſome anatomiſts, for the {ole of 'the | Alſo, to the picces of timber that lie horizotitally from poſt 
— foot, See Foo r to in fences'with pales or without , 


RAD 1X, among marians- See RA DIC AT. 
RA D-K NIGHTS. gee the article REDMAN s. 
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a — ord - comes from th baſ⸗ Latin, ri are, ©} --; 5 

Wil. , | ods grobebiy en # o te ſplar, or ſubrerrancous heat, or both. Ser VAPOUR. 

T bheſe veſiculæ being ſpecifically lighter than the atmoſphere, 
are buoyed up thereby, untill they arrive at a region Where the 


The raffle is properly the 4oiblet or triplet; a raffle of aces, 


| = or duces carries it againft meer points. n e ain 4 nr x 

|| | Kerk ine is alſo uſed when e company o perſons club to | 8 wich cem and here they Tons till by 
1 u dance of commodity j ed he that ue ce ae, foune new n, Mb, hail, mt, or the a . Cir 
: on three dice takes it. 1 ee renn 17 


RAFTERS, in building, are Piece, of timder, Which ſtan⸗ 
ding by pairs upon the reaſon, meet in an angle at the top, 
and form the roof of 2 building. dee Roof. | 

It is a rule in architecture, that no rafters ſho M ſtand far- 


which conſtantly copying the ſuperior plone of the air, 


of parliament, that mcipal vu 
to 2 foot 6 — hm be 5 inches broad. ä-top, and 8 
at the bottom, and © inches thick Thoſe from 14 6, to 18 
6 long, to be 9 inches broad at the foot, 7 a-toP» and 7 | .. 
thick—And thoſe from 18 6, to 21 6, to be ten inches 
broad at the foot, 8 a-top, and 8 thick. _ 4 vr: 
Single rafters, 6 foot 6 inches long, to be 4 and 3 inches in 
their ſquare—Thoſe 8 foot long muſt be Ax on 
ſquare. | 
RAG, or RAKE, among hunters, denotes a company, or 
herd of young colts. | | 
RAGGED aw, in falconry, is a hawk that hath it's fea- 
thers broken. See HAWK | | 
RaccrD, in heraldry. See the article RAGULED- 
RAGGULED. See the article RAG ULED« 
R A GMAN's-roll, orRAGIMUN p*;-roll. See ROLL. 
RAGOUT, or RA doe, a ſauce, or ſeaſoning, to rouſe or 


formed, happening to be aggravated by freſh accefions of 
vapour continually aſcending, may therice be enabled to de- 
The term is French, but 'naturalized—Tt 's alſo uſed for a | 
high · ſeaſoned diſh, prepared of Aeſh, fiſh, greens, or | 


by ſtewing them with the addition of bacon, falt, pepper, that author conceives it to be the heat of the air, which 
cloves and the like. WED after . { is 

We have ragdes of beef, of cray-fiſh, of gibblets, of | carried up on bigh by a wind, and there thawing the ſnowy 
aſparagus, of endive, of cocks-combs, of gammon of C | es th , 
celery, Ce. * * * . drops; which coaleſcing, deſcend, and have their diſſolution 
The ancients had a ragoſit, called garum, made of the putre- | _ perlected in thetr progreſs through the lower and warmer 
fied guts of a certain fiſh, which they kept till © difolved | tage ef the atmoſphere. DL 

by meer force of corruption into A Cinies : this was held ſuch Others, as Dr Clark, Or. aſeribe this deſcent of the clouds 
a valuable dainty among them, that Pliny obſerves, it's price | rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere, than of the veſiculz ; 


equalled that of the richeſt perfumes: and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from 2 dimitution of the ſpring or 


RAGULED, or RaGcGcen, in heraldry, is applied to an elaſtic force of the air. See ELASTICITY, 

ordinary, e. gr. ® croſs, whoſe out-lines are jagged or knot- | 'This elaſticity whichdepends chiefly or wholly on the dry ter- 
ted. (Tab. Herald. Fig. 48.) I rene exhalations, being weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks un- 
He beareth fable, 2 croſs raguled, or, by the name of der it's burthen 3 and the clouds fall, on the common Pprin- 

| Ciple of precipitation. See PRECIPITATION. 
Ragged differs from indented, in that the latter is regular, Now, the little veſiculæ by any, or all, 'theſs means, being 
1 and the former not. See IN DEN TED. a once upon the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwith ſtanding 
| | The bearing is very ancient: Julius Cæſar gave for his the increaſe of reſiſtence they every moment meet withal in 
1 badge, a boar's head, on 2 ragged feaſt, | their progreſs through ſtin denſer and denfer parts of the at- : 
7 | RAGULED is ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſenſe of truncated, \' moſphere. FI) 4 
L h that is ſawed from the || For, they all tend toward the ſame point, vix. the [ 
treez or a ſtock ſawed from it's root. centre of rhe earth, the farther they fall, the more coa- 1 
RAJA, an Indian appellation given to a kind af idolatrous licions will they make; and the more coalitions, the 
led there before the con- mote matter will chere be under the ſame ſurface; the 


princes, the remains of thoſe that ru $1 b 
queſt of the Moguls. | ſurface only increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſolidity as the 


q | There are ſome Rajas who ſtill retain a kind of ſoveraignty |} cubes 3 and the more matter ur 


in the mountains: the Indians call them Rai; t | 
| plurally, Raian ; our travellers Rajas, or Rag ias. See BAROM ETER. | | 
| The chief lords of the Moguls, viz. the vice-roys, G T has, if the cold, the wind, Cc. happen to act early enough 
ix nors of provinces, and -hief miniſters of ſtate, F. Catrou ob- | 0 precipitate the aſcending veſiculæ, before they are artived 
F ſerves, are called Ombras 3 and the idolatrous Rajas, Or | at any conſiderable height; the evalitions being few in ſo 
Indian lords who governed petty gates before the conqueſt ſhort a deſcent, the drops will be proportionably ſmall : and 
of their country, hold the ſame rank at court with the thus is formed what we call dew. See DE. 

Omhras. If the vapours prove more” copious, and riſe a little higher, 
All the difference is, that the children of the Rajas ſucceed we have a miſt or er See Fo. 

their fathers in the ſhew of the ſoveraignty left them; whereas A little higher ſtill, and they produce a mall rain, &c. 

the children of the Mahometan lords loſe all in loſing their If they neither meet with cold, nor wind enough to condenſa 
fathe rs. | or diſſipate them 3 they form a heavy, thick, dark sky; which 
The Indians account four ages from the beginning of the luſts ſometimes ſeveral weeks. See WEATHER. 

wortd ; and in the ſecond, which laſted 12960090 years, they | Hence we may account for many of the phænomena of the 
hold the Rajas or Kchatrys had their riſe ; 2 noble caſt ; | weather; e. Er. W 2 cold, is always a wet ſummer 3 
though inferior to the Braminz. See BRAM 1n.—Vice and 'a warm, a dry one? becauſe the principle of pre- 
then began to Creep into the world; men only lived to - cipitation is had in the one caſe, and wanting in the 
300 years, and their ſtature was reduced, He. Lett. Ediſ. other. | | 
if Cur. See AGE. Why we have ordinarily moſt ram about the equinoxes ? 


RAIL, in architecture, is applied variouſly 3 particularly, | | becauſe the vapours ariſe more plentifully than ordinarily in 


— 
. 


to thoſe pieces of timber, which lie horizontally between the ſpring, as the earth becomes looſened from the brumal 
the pannels of wainſcot, over and under them. See PAN- conſtipations 3 and becauſe as the ſun recedes from vs in au- 
3 * EL; W ALINSCOT. &c. tumn, the cold increaſing, the vapours that had lingered above 
1 The word is alſo applied to thoſe pieces of timber which lie] during the ſummer heats, are now diſpatched down, &Fc. 

| over and under balluſters in balconies, ſtair-caſes, c. See Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe sky ſcarce ever rains till it 8 
f ” uf - | | n 
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Depth of Ra 1x falling yearly, and it's Proportion in ſeveral places. 
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been firſt clear? becauſe the equally diffuſe! vapours muſt 


the foundations of raj which means the reft of the 
ven. is left open, and pervious to the rays of the 

Cc. See WeATHER, b 

other phænomena of rain, as they relate to the weather- 

ſee . | 

to the quantity of rain that falls; it's proportion in ſeveral 

places at the ſame time, and in the ſame place at ſeveral 


be condenſed, and —— into ſeparate clouds, to 
23 
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; 
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Upon meaſuring, then, the rain falling yearly ; it's depth, at 
a medium, is found as in the following table: 


At Townley in Lancaſhire, obſerved by Mr Townley 42 
Upminſter in Eſſex, by Mr Derham, - < - 19 
Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr Scheuchzer, - 22 
Piſa in Italy, by Dr Mich. Ang. Tilli, - - - 43 
Paris in France, by M. de la Hire 19 | 


Lille in Flanders, by M. de Vauban 24 


Proportions of the RAITN of ſeveral years to one another. 
At Upminſter, | At Paris, 
1700 19 Inch. og Cent. 21 Inch. 38 Cent. 
17010 18 69 27 78 
1702 20 38 17 42 
1703 23 9 18 2 
1704 15 I 21 20 


1705 93 14 
Proportion of the RAI N of the ſeveral [za ſons to one another. 


D-pth at{ Depth a; Depth at 
i708 | Pija. |!Jpminf | Zwick 
Inch. | Inch. | Inch | L ch. | loch. 


2 88 Jul. ſo co 11 3 50 

br. 3 280 46 65 Aug. 2 272 943 15 
Mar. 2 652 031 51 Sept. 7 211 463 oa 
Apr. i 250 964 69 . |5 330 232 24 
May. 3 3312 02|1 97 Nov. o 130 850 62 
Jun. 4902 325 91 Dec. ſo oo tr 9712 62 


—— 


b aN. Dth h 
1708 Fed Zevick. 


Half-year."28 820 67 77 31! 'Half-year 114 94] 8 5715 35 


Preternatural-Ratns, or ſhowers, as of blood, &c. are very 


frequent in our annals, and even natural hiſtories; yet if 
ſtrictly pried into, will be all found other things than rain, 

Bloody rains, Dr Merret obſerves, are, certain] „nothing elſe 
but the excrements of inſets—Accordingly, Gafſendus gives 
an inſtance of a bloody rain in F rance, which terrified the 
people ; but which Peireſc found to be only red drops co- 
ming from a ſort of butterfly that flew about in great num- 
bers, as he concluded from ſeeing ſuch red drops come from 


outer ſurfaces of ſtones, &c. but in cavities and holes, and 
from thoſe walls, only being tinged therewith that were next 
the fields, not thoſe in the ſtreets, and the former only to a little 


. height, ſuch as butterflies are uſed to fly to. 


The ſame Dr Merret adds, that it is moſt evident the rains 


4 tobeat are nothing but ivy-bercies, ſwallowed by the ſtar- | 


ing, and again caſt forth by ſtool—An inſtance of ſuch a 
ram we have in the Philoſ. Tranſ. from the country about 
Briſtol, by Mr W. Cole ; who, upon examining the drops, 


has it, that Hercules in his engagement with Albion and 
Bregion, in favour of Neptune; wanting darts, was afliſted by 
Jupiter with a ſhower of theſe ſtones, ſeen to this day—An- 
other account of their origin, ſee under the article Sr o E. 


Freezing Rax. See the article Farzzrv G. 
RAINCSõ, in the ſea language, denotes all that tract of ſea to the 
northward of the equator, between 4 and 10 degrees of latitude; | 


and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde, and that of 
the eaftermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. 

It takes it's name from the almoſt continual calms, conſtant 
rains, and thunder and lightning to a great degree, found 
there. The winds, when they do blow, are only ſmall un- 


certain guſts, and ſhift about all round the compals ; ſo that 


ſhips are ſometimes here detained a long while, and can make 
but little way. See WIN p, Ge. 

AIN-BO W, Ia 1s, or ſimply the Bow, a meteor in form 
of a party-coloured arch or ſemicircle, exhibited in a rainy 
Skie, oppoſite to the ſun ; by the tefraction of his rays in 
the drops of falling rain. See Mr OR, Rain, and Rx - 
FRACTION, 


TR is 1 ſecondary or fainter bow, uſually ſen inveſting 
o L. II. | 


a. 


the former, at ſome diſtance ; and among naturaliſts we read 
of lunar rainbows, marine rainbows „ &c. | 

The rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never appears but 
where it rains in the ſun-ſhine ; and may be repreſented 


artificially, by coritriving water to fall in little drops like 
rain, through which the ſun ſhinit » exhibitsa bow to a 


REY placed between the ſun and the drops; eſpecially 
+ a dark body, 5. gr. a black cloth be diſpoſed beyond 
drops. 


Anton. de Dominis firſt accounted for the rainbow, in 1611 : 
he explained at large how it was formed, by refraction and 
reflection of the ſun-beams in ſpherical drops of water; and 
confirmed his explications by experiments made with glaſs 
. Sc. full of water. Wherein he was followed by 

Cartes, who mended and improved on his account : but 


which it is one of the glories of the Newtonian doctrine of 
colours, to ſupply and correct. 


T heory of the R atn-now—To conceive the origin of the 


rambow, let us conſider what will betall rays of light co- 
ming from a very remote body, #.gr. the ſun; and falling 
on a globe of water, ſuch as we know a drop of rain 
to be, 

Suppoſe then ADKN (Tb. Optics, fr. 45.) to be a drop of 
rain, and the lines EF, BA, ON, to be rays of light 
coming from the centre of the ſun; which, by reaſon of the 
immenſe diſtance of the ſun, we conceive to be parallel, See 
Parallel Ray. | 


calily inferred that all the other rays will be refracted towards 
the perpendicular. See RerRAcTion. 

Thus the ray E F, and others accompanying it, will not go 
on ſtrait to G ; but as they arrive at HI, defle& from F to 
K, where ſame of them, probably, eſcaping into the air, the 
reſt are reflected upon the line K N, ſo as to make the angles 
of incidence and reflexion equal. See ReFLEcT oc 

Farther, as the ray K N, and thoſe accompanying it, fall ob- 
liquely upon the ſarface of the globule ; they cannot paſs out 
into the air, without being refracted, ſo as to recede from the 
perpendicular LM; and therefore will not proceed ſtrait to V, 
but defle& to P. 


ried to R: but ſince we here only regard the rays as they may 
affect the eye placed a little below the drop, e. gr. at P, thoſe 
which defle from N to Q, we ſet aſide as uſeleſs, becauſe 
they never come at the eye, On the contrary, it is to be 
obſerved, that there are other rays, as 2, 3, and the like; 
which being reflected from 3 to 4, thence to 5, and from 
5 to 6 may at length arrive at the eye placed beneath the 
rop. | 

Thus much is obvious : but to determine preciſely the quan- 
tities of refraction of each ray, there muſt be a calculation; 
by ſuch calculation it appears that the rays which ſall on 
the quadrant A D, are continued in lines, like thoſe here 
drawn in the drop ADKN; wherein there are three things 
very conſiderable : Firft, That the two refractions of the rays 
in their ingreſs and egreſs are both the ſame way, ſo that the 
latter does not deſtroy the effect of the former. Secondly, 
That of all the rays paſſing out of A N; NP, and thoſe 
adjoining to it, are the only ones capable of affecting the 
ſenſe ; as being ſufficiently cloſe or contiguous ; and becauſe 
coming out parallel: whereas the reſt are divaricated, and 
diſperſed too far to have any ſenſible effect, at leaſt to pro- 
duce any thing ſo vivid as the colours of the bow. Thirdly, 
That the ray NP has ſhade or darkneſs under it: for fince 
there is no ray comes out of the ſurface Ny, it is the 
fame thing as if the part were covered with an opake body, 
We might add, that the ſame ray NP has darkneſs above 
it; fince the rays that are above it are ineffectual z and ſignify 
no more than if there were none at all. 

Add to theſe, that all the effectual rays have the ſame point 
of reflection, i. e, the parallel and contiguous rays, Which 
alone are effectual after refraction, will all mect in the ſame 
point of the circumference ; and be reflected thence to the 


eye. 
N it appears by calculation, that the angle ON P, in- 
cluded between the ray NP, and the line ON drawn from 
the centre of the ſun, which is the angle whereby the rainbcw 
is diſtant from the oppoſite point of the ſun, and which makes 
the ſemidiameter of the bow ; contains 419, 30“. The method 
of determining it ſee hereafter, 
But ſince beſide thoſe rays coming from the centre of the ſun 
to the drop of water, there are many more from the ſeveral 
points of it's ſurface; there are a great many other effectual 
rays to be conſidered ; eſpecially that from the uppermoſt, and 
that from the loweſt part of the ſun's body, 
Since __ the apparent diameter of the ſun is about 16 ſeconds, 
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it follows that an effeftual ray from the upper part of the ſun | 
will fall higher than the ray E F, by 16 ſeconds : this does 


the ray GH, (fig. 46.) which being refracted as. much as 
EF; deflects to I, thence to L; and at length emerging 


equally refracted with the ray N P, proceeds to M; and makes 


an angle ON M, of 41%, 147, with the line ON. 

In like manner the effectual ray QR coming from the. loweſt 
part of the ſun, falls on the point R, 16 minutes lower than 
the point F, on which the ray E F falls; and being refracted 
declines to $ z whence it is reflected to T ; where emerging 
into the air, it proceeds to V; ſo, as the line TV, and the 
ray O T contain an angle of 41? and 46“. Waſh 
Again, upon computing the deflexions of the rays, which, like 
that 23 (Fig. 45.) coming from the centre of the ſun, and be- 
ing received into the lower part of the drop, we have ſuppoſed 
to be twice reflected, and twice refracted, and to enter the eye 
by lines like that 67 (Fig. 47.) ; we fand that which may 
accounted effeCtual, as 67, with the line 86 drawn from the 
centre of the ſun, contains an angle 867, of about 52 de- 
grees: whence it follows that the offectual ray from the higheſt 
part of the ſun, with the ſame line 86 includes an angle leſs 
by 16 minutes; and that from the loweſt part of the ſun, an 
angle greater by 16 minutes, ; 

Thus, ſince AB CDE is the path of the efficacious ray 
from the higheſt part of the ſun to the eye in F; the angle 
86 F becomes of about fifty one degrees, and forty four mi- 
nutes. In like manner, ſince GHIE LM is way of 


an effectual ray from the loweſt part of the ſun to the eye, the 


angle 86 M becomes nearly of fifty two degrees, and ſixteen 
minutes. 

Since then we admit ſeveral rays to be effectual, beſide thoſe 
from the centre of the ſun; what we have ſaid of the ſhade 
will need ſome alteration: for of the three rays deſcribed 
(Fig. 45 and 46.) only the two extreme ones will have a 
ſhadow i->ined to them, and that only on the outer fide. 


Hence it is evident that theſe rays are perfectly diſpoſed to 


exhibit all the colours of the priſm. 

For the great quantity of denſe or intenſe light, i. e. the 
bundle of rays collected together in a certain point, v. gr. in 
the point of reflection of the effectual rays, may be accounted 
as a lucid or radiant body, terminated all around by ſhade, 
But the ſeveral rays thus emitted to the eye are both of diffe- 
rent colours, that is, fitted to excite in us the ideas of dif- 
ferent colours, and are differently refracted out of the water 
into air, nothwithſtanding their falling alike upon the re- 
fracting ſurface, See CoLouR, We. 

Hence it follows that the different or heterogeneous rays will be 
ſeparated from one another, and will tend ſeparate ways; and 
the homogeneous rays will be collected, and tend the ſame way: 
And therefore this lucid point of the drop, wherein the re- 
fraction is effected, will appear fringed, or bordered with ſe- 
veral colours; that is, red, green and blue colours will ariſe 
from the extremes of the red, green and blue rays of the ſun 
tranſmitted to the eye from ſeveral drops one higher than 
another; after the fame manner as is done in viewing lucid, 
or other bodies through a priſm, See PRISM. 

Thus, adds Sir Iſaac Newton, the rays that differ in refran- 
gibility, will emerge at different angles; and conſequently, 
according to their difterent degrees of refrangibility, emerging 
molt copiouſly at different angles, will exhibit different colours 
in difterent places. See REFRANGIBILITY. 

A great number, then of theſe little globules being diffuſed in 
the air, will fill the whole ſpace with theſe different colours; 
provided they be fo diſpoſed as that effectual rays may come 
from them to the eye; and thus will the rainbzw at length 
ariſe, | 

Now to determine what that diſpeſitian muſt be; ſuppoſe a 
right line drawn, from the centre of the ſun through the eye 
of the ſpectator, as the line VX, (Fig. 46.) called the line of 
aſpeet : being drawn from fo remote a point, it may be eftee- 
med parallel to all other lines drawn from the ſame point : 


but a right line falling on two parallels makes the alternate 
angles. See ALTERNATE. 


If, then, an indefinite number of lines be imagined drawn 


from the ſpectator's eye to a part oppoſite to the ſun where 
it rains 3 Which lines make different angles with the line 
of aſpect, equal to the angles of refraction of the differently 
refrangible rays, e. gr. angles of 41%, 46', and of 419, 30'gand 
of 41%, and 40“. Theſe lines falling on drops of rain illumined 
by the ſun, will make angles of the ſame magnitude with rays 
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Suppoſe, then, 


drawn from the centre of the ſun to the ſame drops. And 


| 1 N. 
. if 


RAT 7 
mon vertex of ſeveral cones, formed by the ſeveral k'nds of 


efficacious rays, with the line of aſpect. And in the fyrface 
of that whoſe angle at the vertex or eye is the greateſt; 


and wherein the others are included, are thoſe or parts 


of drops which appear red; aud in the (urface of that cane 
whoſe angle is leaſt, are the purple drops; and in the inter- 


mediate cones are the green, blue, Ic. drops. Hence then 


ſeveral kinds of the drops muſt appear as if diſpoſed into 
ſo many circular coloured faſciæ or arches, as we fee in the 
rainbow. | 31 : 

This part of the ſolutian Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes more 
artfully thus: ſuppoſe O (Fig. 48.) the eye, and OP a 
line paralle] to the ſun's rays, and let POE, POF be 
angles of 40%, 17', and 42%, 2', And ſuppoſe the angie 
to turn about their common fide OP. with their other ſides 
OE and OF, they will deſcribe the bounds or verges of the 
rarmmborw. — — 1 5 * 8 — 
For, if E, F be d placed any where in the conical ſur- 
face deſcribed by OE, Or and be illuminated by the 
ſun's rays S E, S F; the S EO being equal to the angle 
POE or 409, 17, hall be the greateſt angle in which the 
moſt refrangible rays can, after reflection, be refrafted to 
the eye; and therefore all the drops in the line O E ſhall ſend 
the moſt refrangible rays moſt copiouſly to the eye, and there- 
by ſtrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt violet colour in that 
region. 3 | | 
And in like manner the angle SFO being = to the angle 
POF = 42, 2', ſhall be the greateſt, in which the leaſt 
refrangible rays after one reflection can emerge out of the 
drops; and theſe rays fha!l come moſt copiouſly to the eye, 
from the drops in the line OF, and ſtrike the ſenſes with the 
deepeſt red colour in that region. | 

And by the ſame argument the rays, which have intermediate 
degrees of refrangibility, mall come moſt copioufly from 
drops between E and F, and fo ſtrike the ſenſes with the in- 
termediate colours, in the order which their degrees of refran- 
gibility require; that is, in the progreſs from E to F, or 
from the inſide of the bow to the outſide, in this order, violet, 


indica, blue, green, yellow, orange, red: though the violet, 
. by the mixture of the white light of the clouds, will appear 


faint, and incline to a purple, | 

And fince the lines OE, O F may be fituated any where 
in the abovementioned conical furface ; what is ſaid of the 
drops and calours in theſe lines is to be underſtood of the 
drops and colours throughout the whole ſuperſicies. Thus is 
the primary or inner betu formed. 


Secundary, or outer RA1N-B0w-—ASs to the ſecundary or fainter 


bow uſually ſurrounding the former; in aſſigning what drops 


would appear coloured, we excluded ſuch as lines drawn 


from the eye, making angles a little greater than 429, 2, 
ſhould fall upon; but not ſuch as ſhould contain angles 
much greater. ee | 
For, if an indefinite number or ſuck lines be drawn from 
the ſpectator's eye, ſome whereof make angles of 50%, 57 
with the line of aſpect ; e. gr. OG; other angles of 54%. 
7 e. gr. OH; thoſe drops whereon theſe lines fall, muſt 
of neceſſity exhibit colours. Particularly thoſe of 50%, 57". 
E. gr. the drop G will appear red; the line G O being the 
ſame with an effectual ray, which after two reflections and two 
refractions, exhibits a red colour. Again, thoſe drops which 
receive lines of 54, 7, e. gr. the drop H will appear 
purple, the line OH being the ſame with an effectual ray 
which after” two reflections, and two refractions, exhibits 
purple. / | 
Now -there being a ſufficient number of theſe drops, it is 
evident there muſt be a ſecend rainbow, formed after the like 
manner as the firſt. | : 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton: in the leaſt refrangible rays, the 
leaſt angle at which a drop can fend effectual rays after two 
reflections, is found by computation to be 50%, 57', and in 
the moſt refrangible the leaſt angle is found 54®, 7”. 

6 the place of the eye, as before, and PO G, 
POH to be angles of 50, 5, and 54, 7. And theſe 
angles to be turned about their common ſide OP; with 
their other ſides O G, OH, they will deſcribe the verges or 
borders of the rainbow CH DG. 
For if GH be drops placed any where in the conical ſuper- 
ficies deſeribed by OG, OH, and be illuminated by the 
ſun's rays ; the angle 8 G O being equal to the angle PO G 
or 50%, 57', ſhall be the leaſt angle, in which the then 
leaſt ,refrangible rays, c 


« 1S Grau DIT VE W ; Cc 
effe ctual rays that occaſion the ſenſation of any colour, 
That, e. gr. making an angle of 41, 46', repreſenting the 
leaſt refrangible or red rays of the ſeveral drops, and of 41%, 
40˙, the molt refrangible or violet rays : the intermediate 
colours and refrangibilities will be found in the intermediate 
ſpace. See Rep, &c. | 
Now, it is known that the eye being placed in the vertex 
of a cone, ſces objects upon it's ſuriace as if they were in a 
circle; and the eye of our ſpectator is here in the com- 
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e z Eerefore 
ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye from the drops in the 


line OG, and ſtrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt red in 
that region. 


And the angle SHO being equal to POH, 54, 5, ſhall | 


be the leaſt angle in which the moſt refrangible rays, after 
two refleftions, can emerge out of the drops; and therefore 
thoſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye from the drops 
in the line OH, and fo ftrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt 
violet in that region, | | 
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rel to violet will be 1, 45', and the greateſt diameter of the 


ſecond bow being 54" 9 and the leaſt 50% 58', the breadth 
of the faſcia will be 3%, 10', And hence the diſtance be- 
tweeri the two will be ound 8, 15". | 
In theſe meaſures the ſun is only eſteemed a point; where- 
ſore as his diameter is really about 30' ſo much muſt be added 
to the breadth of each faſcia or bow, from red to violet, and 
{ much de ſubſtrafted from the diſtance between them. | 
This will leave the breadth of the primary bew, 29, 15", that 
of the ſecondary bow 3%, 40, wt 
bows 8e, 25' 3 which dimenſions deduced by calculation, 
Sir Iſaac Newton aſſures us from his own obſervations, agree 
very exactly with thoſe found by actual menſuration in the 
| heavens. 
Particular pbænomena of the Rain-bow--From this theory of 
the rainbow, all the particular ph#nomena are eaſily de- 
duced ; hence we fee why the Iris is always of the ſame 
breadth 3 by reaſon the intermediate degrees of refrangibility 
of the rays between red and violet, which ate it's extreme 
colours, are always the ſame. 


the interval between the 


4 


Secondly, Why it is more diſtinctly terminated on the ſide of 
the red, than on that of the violet? there being no effica 
cious tays in the ſpace adjoining to the red drops, 7. e. to the 
ſpace between the bows; whence it terminates abruptly 3 


whereas in the ſpace on the fide of the violet ones there are 


ſome rays emitted to the eye, which though too feeble to 
affect it ſtrongly, yet have this effect, that they ſoften the 
violet edge inſenſibly, ſo that it is difficult to determine 
preciſely where it terminates, N 

Thirdly, Why the bow ſhifts it's ſituation 28 the eye does; 
and, as the popular phraſe has it, fites thoſe who follow it, 
and follows thoſe that fy it 9 the coloured drops being diſpoſed 
under a certain angle about the line of aſpect, which is difte- 
rent in different places : whence, alſo, it follows that every 
different ſpectatot ſees a diflerent bow. 

Fmurthly, Why the bow is ſometimes a larger portion of a 
circle, ſometimes 2 leſs? it's magnitude depending on the 
greater, or leſs part of the ſurface of the cone, above the ſur- 
face of the earth at the time of it's appearance 3 and that 
part being greater © leſs as the line of aſpect is more in- 


. 


clined or oblique to t ſurface of the carth; which inclina- 
tion, or obliquity, is greater as the ſun is higher: Whence, 


alſo, the higher the ſun, the leſs the rainbow. 
Fifthly, Why the bow never appears When the ſun is above 4 


certain altitude? the ſurface of the cone wherein it ſhould be 
ſcen, being loſt in the ground, at a little diſtance from the 
eye, when the ſun is above 42 bigh. 

Sixthly, Why the bow never appears greater than a ſemicircle, 
on a plane? ſince be the ſun never ſo low, and even in the 
horizon; the centre of the bow is ſtill in the line of aſpect 3 
which, in this caſe, runs along che earth, and is not at all 
raiſed above the ſurface. | 

Indeed, if the ſpectator be placed on 2 Very conſiderable emi- 
nence, and the ſun in the horizon; the line of aſpect wherein 
the centre of the bow is, will be notably raiſed above the 
horizon, (conſidering the magnitude of the circle whereof 
the bow uſes to be 2 part.) Nay, if the eminence be very 
high, and the rain near, it is poſſible the bow may be an entire 
circle. 

event hiy, How the bow may chance to appear inverted, 7. . 
the concave ſide be turned upwards ? to wit, a cloud hap- 
pening to intercept the rays, and prevent their ſhining on the 
upper part of the arch : in which caſe only the lower part 
appearing, the bow will ſeem as if turned upſide down! 
which probably has been the caſe in ſeveral prodigies of this 
kind, related by authors. 

Indeed the bow may appear inverted from another cauſe : for, 
if, when the ſun is 41, 40 high, his rays fall upon the 
ſmooth ſurface of ſome ſpacious Jake, in the middle whereof 


. 


a ſpectator is placed; and if at the ſame time there be rain 
falling to which the rays may be reflected from the lake: it 


rizon, and the line of view be extended upwards : thus the 
ſurface of the cone wherein the coloured drops are to be 
placed, will be wholly above the ſurſace of the earth. 


But ſince the upper part will fall among the unbroken clouds, 
and only the lower part be ſound among the drops of rain, 


Eighthly, Why the bow ſometimes appears inclined ? the ac- 
curate roundneſs of the bow depending on it's great diſtance, 
which prevents us from judging of it exactly: if the rain which 


_ exhibits it, charice to be much nearer, We (hall ſee it's irre- 
gularities 3 and if the wind in that caſe drive the rain ſo 


as the higher part be farther from the eye than the lower, the 
bow will appcar inclined, 

Ninthly, Why the legs of the rainbow ſometimes appear un- 
equally diſtant > If the rain ter minate on the ſide of the ſpecta- 
tor, in a plane ſo nelined to the line of aspect as to make an 
acute angle on the left hand, and an obtuſe angle on the right; 
the ſurface of the cone which determines what drops will 
appear, will fall upon them in ſuch manner 35 that thoſe 


on the leſt hand, will appear ſarther from the eye chan thoſe 
| on 
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on the right. For the line of aſpect being perpendicular to 
the plane of the bow, if you ** two rectangular triangles, 
a right and left, the cathetus of each to be the line of view, 
and the baſe the ſemidiameter of the bow, inclined as above: 
it is evident, ſince thoſe angles of the triangles, next the eye, 
muſt always be the ſame, (viz. 430 in the inner bow) the baſis 
of the right-hand triangle will appear much longer than that 
of the left, 0 | N FN 
Lunar RAIN-BOW— The moon, ſometimes, alſo, exhibits 
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the phaznomenon of an Iris, or bow; by the refraction | 


| | of her rays in the drops of rain in the night- time. See 


1 Moon. 


Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it ; and adds 
that it never happens, i. e. is never viſible, but at the time 
of the full moon; her light at other times being too faint to 
affect the ſight after two refractions, and one reflection. 
The lunar Iris has all the colours of the ſolar, very diſtinct 
. and pleaſant ; only faint, in compariſon of the other ; both 


from the different intenſity of the rays, and the different 
diſpoſition of the medium. fe 
In that mentioned Phileſ.. Tranſat. No. 331. Mr Thoresby 


that of the ſun, as the different dimenſions of their bodies, 
and their diſtances from the earth ſhould ſeem to require : but, 
as to it's intireneſs and the beauty of it's colour, it was ad- 
mirable. It continued about 10 minutes 'before the interpo- 
ſition of a cloud hindered it's obſervation, 

Marine Ra INx-BOV The marine or ſea-beto, is a phænome- 
non ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea; when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
aloft ; ſo. that the ſun's ray falling upon them, are refracted, c. 
as in a common ſhower ; and paint the colours of the bow. 
F. Bourzes, in the Phileſ. Trunſact᷑. obſerves, that the colours 


1 of the marine rainbow are leſs n diſtinct, and of leſs du- 


ration than thoſe of the common bow ; that there are ſcarce 
above two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the ſun, and a pale green on the oppoſite fide, 

But theſe bows exceed as to number, there being ſometimes 20 
or 30 ſeen together: they appear at noon- day, and in a poſi- 
tion oppoſite to that of the common bow, 1. e. the concave 
ſide is turned upwards, as, indeed, it is neceſſary it ſhould be, 
from what we have ſhewn in accounting for the phænomena of 
the ſolar bow. 

®K To this clais of bows may be referred a kind of white coulour- 
* leſi rainbows, which Mentzelius, and others, affirm to have 
ſcen at noon-day, M. Mariotte in his fourth Ei de Phyfique, 
ſays, theſe bows are formed in miſts, as the others are in 


ſhowers; and adds, that he has ſeen ſeveral both after ſun-riſing, 


and in the night. 

The want of colours he attributes to the ſmallneſs of the va- 

pours which compoſe the miſt : we ſhould rather account for 

| it from the exceeding tenuity of the little veſicule of the va- 
pour; which being in effect only little watery pellicles bloated 
with air, che rays of light undergo but little refraction in paſ- 
ſing out of air into them ; too little to ſeparate the differently 
coloured rays, Go. | 
Hence the rays are reflected from them, compounded as they 
came, that is, white. See REFRACTION. 
Rohault mentions coloured rainbows on the graſs ; formed by 
the refractions of the ſun's rays in the morning dew. Trait. 
de Phyſ/.. | 

R AIN-water. See the article WATER. 


RAISED-airrs. i AIR. 
Ra1sED-plan, * See. the articis PL ka: 


RATSER, in building, a board ſet on-edge under the fore- ſide 
of a ſtep, ſtair, Cc. See STAIR, (Fc. 

R AISING, in the manage, one of the three actions of a 

horſe's legs; the other two being the ſtay, and the tread, 
ſee AlR, Oc. 
"The raifing, or lifting up of his leg in caprioles,  curvets, &c, 
is eſteemed good, if he perform it hardily and with eaſe ; not 
croſſing his legs, nor carrying his feet too much out or in; yet 
bending his knees as much as is needful, 

RA1SING -pteces, or RE AS8ON-pteces, in architecture, are pieces 
that lie under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 

RAISINS, grapes prepared by drying them in the ſun, or in 
ovens z to fit them for keeping, and for ſome medicinal pur- 
poles. See CURRANTS. 

Of theſe there are various kinds: as, rains of Damaſcus, 
thus called from the capital city of Syria, in the neighbour- 
hood whereof they are cultivated. They are much uſed in 
the compoſition of ptifans, together with jujubes and dates; 
are brought flat and ſeeded, of the fize of the thumb; 
whence it is eaſy judging of the extraordinary bulk of the 
grape, when freſh, Travellers tell us of bunches weighing 
25 pounds, Their taſte is faintiſh and diſagreeable. 

Raifins of the ſun, are a kind of raiſins brought from Spain, 
of a reddiſh or blueiſh colour, ſeeded, very agreeably to eat. 
There are various other forts, denominated from the place 
where they grow, or the kind of grape, &c. as raiſins of Ca- 
labria, Muſcadine raifins, Ke. 

RATTING, or Rar IS o, the laying of hemp, flax, tim- 


— — — 


obſerves, the largeneſs of the arch was not ſo much leſs than 
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ber, c. when green, in a pond or running water, to ſeaſon 

and diſpoſe it for future uſe, + | 

RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her hull as over-hangs 
at both ends of her keel. Sce OVER-RAK Z. | 
That part of it which is before, is called the rate forward n. 

and that part which is at the ſetting on of the -poſt, is 
called her rake-aft, or aft-ward on, | 


— 


When a ſhip hath but a ſmall rate forward on, but is built 
with her ſtern too ſtraight up, ſhe is called bluffe-headed. 
RAKE of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it. See Ru op- 

Rats, among hunters. See the article RAG, 

RAKING, of a horſe, is the drawing his ordure with the 

hand out of the fundament, when he is coſtive and cannot 

dung. In order to this the hand muſt be anointed with fallet-oyl 
of butter. | e 
A horſe is alſo faid to rate, when being ſhoulder-ſplaid, or ha- 
ving ftrained his fore-quatters, he goes ſo lame as to drag 
one of his fore-legs in a circle. | _ 

RAKING-table, or RA k ED table, among architects, a mem- 
ber hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or elſewhere. See 
CAVvETTo, ScoT1A, Oe. | 

RALLYING, in war, the re- aſſembling, or calling together 
of troops broken, touted, and put to flight. 


RAM, in aſtronomy. $ See the article Ax IE s. 


 Battering RAM. 


RAMADAN, a fort of lent obſerved by the Mahometans ; 
ny which they faſt the whole day, with ſuch extreme 
ſuperſtition, that they dare not waſh their mouth, nor even 
ſwallow their ſpittle, See LzxnT and FasT ING. 

The men indeed ate allowed to bathe themſelves ; but it is 
on condition they do not plunge the head under water, leſt 
ſome drops enter by the mouth or ears, &. But for the 
women they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear of taking in 
water at the pudendum— To make amends, they feaſt all 
night; and uſually ſpend more this month than in fix others. 

R AM AGE, a term uſed for the boughs or branches of trees. 
See BRANCH, Cc. Hence, 

RAMAGE hawk, or 2 one that is wild and coy, as having 
been long among the boughs, preying for itfelf. 

All falcons retain this name till they have left the aery; being 
ſo called in May, June, July, and Auguſt—Theſe are very 
rarely reclaimed. HAwk, and FALcoNn, 

RAM AG E- velvet. See the article VELverT. 

RAMIFICA TION, che production of boughs of bran- 
ches; or of figures reſembling branches. See BR ANC n. 

RAaM1FIiCATIONS, in anatomy, are the diviſions of the arte- 
ries, veins, and nerves, ariſing from ſome common trunk— 
See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 18. 18.fig. 4. fig. 5. See alſo 
ARTERY, VEIN, and Nerve. 

RAMMER, or BEE TTR, an inftrument for driving down 
ſtones or piles into the ground; or for beating the earth, 
and making it more ſolid for a foundation, See Fou n- 
DATION, | 

RAMMER of a gun, the gun-/lick ; a rod or ſtaff uſed in char- 
ging a gun, to drive home the powder to the breech, as alſo 
the ſhot, and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling out. 
SeeCHARGE. | 5 
The rammer of a great gun has a round piece of wood at 
one end; the other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-skin, 
fitted to the bote of the piece, in order to clear her after 
ſhe has been diſcharged : which they call ſpunging the prece. 
See SPUNG 8, and SPUNGING. 8 

RAM PANT“, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, bear, leopard, 
or other beaſt, in a poſture of climbing, or ſtanding upright 
on his hind-legs, and rearing up his fore-feet ; ſhewing only 
half his face, as one eye and one car, 

The term is French, and fignifies literally, creeping. 
It is different from ſaliant, which denotes a poſture leſs erect, 
or ſomewhat ſtooping forwards, as if making a ſally. 
This poſture is to be ſpecified in blazoning in all ani- 
mals, except the lion and griffon; it being their natural 
ſituation, - | 

RAM PART“, or RAM IRE, in fortification, a maſly 
bank, or elevation of earth raiſed about the body of a place, 

to cover it from the great ſhot; and formed into baſtions, 
curtins, &c,—See Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. rr. fee alſo Fok- 
TEREss, WALL, BAS T ION, Ec. 

* The word is formed from the Spanith Amparo, defence, 
covering. 
Upon the rampart the ſoldiers continually keep guard, and 
pieces of artillery are planted for the defence of the place— 
Hence, to ſhelter the guard from the enemies ſhot, the out- 
ſide of the rampart is built higher than the inſide, i. e. a para- 
pet is raiſed upon it with a platform. See PARAPET, and 
PLATTORM - Hence, alſo, earth not being capable to be raiſed 
perpendicularly, like ſtone; the rampart is built with a talus 
or ſlope, both on the inner and outer-ſide, See TALus. 
The rampart is ſometime lined, i. e. fortified with a ſtone 
wall within ſide; otherwiſe it has a berme. Sce BERME— 
It is incompaſſed with a moat or ditch, out of which the earth 
that forms the rampart is dug. See Dir cn. 1 
The 
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12, unleſs more earth be taken out of the ditch; than can be 
othen ways beſtowed; 


The ramparts of half-tioons are the better for being low 
that the ſmall fire of tae defendants may the better reach the 
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Lee's tragedies abound with rants : yet the rankeſt, it is ob- 
ſerved, frequently meet with applauſe on the ſtage. 
We find inſtances of rants, even in our ſevereſt poets. Such, 
e. gr. is that in the beginning of Ben Johnſon's Catiline, where 
the parricide ſpeaking to Rome, ſays, Id plough up rocks, 
Aaq; as the alps, in di; and laue the Tyrrhene waters into 


dottom of the diteh: but yet they muſt be ſo high, as not to RANULA, or Rana, in medicine, a tumour unde; the 


RAMPART is alſo uſed in civil architecture, for the ſpace left 
void between the wall of a city and the next houſes, | 
This is what the Romans called pomarrium, wherein it was 
forbid- to build ; and where they planted rows of trees, for the 
people to walk and amuſe themſelves under; © | 

RAMUS, in anatomy, c. a branch of a greater veſſel, See 

* Vass8x1. 9 

Ra uus anterior is particularly uſed for a branch of the ſub- 
cutaneous vein, paſſing under the muſcles of the ulna. 
Ramus poſterior, denotes a branch of the ſame vein running 

near the elbow: | 

RAna, See the article Ranvura. 

RANCID®; Rancipvs, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is 
become mouldy, or muſty ; or that has contracted an ill ſmell, 

by being kept cloſe. See Mov l Dix Ess. 


che word is particularly underſtood of old ruſty bacon, It 
comes from the Latin rarcidus, of ranceo, to be rank. 


RANDOM, a ſhot made when the muzzle of a gun is 


tongue, which like a ligament hinders a child from ſpeaking, 
or ſucking. _ | Ft : 
The Ranula ſub lingua, is ſometimes the ſane with what we 
popularly call being tongue-tied: a defect which is uſually 
Cauſed by a ſhort frenum not permitting the tongue to per- 
form it's proper motions.— T hough at other times, there is a 

ſtrong concretion, or rather impoſthume under the tongue, 
which is the proper ranula, by the Grecks called Barta ler. 
This impoſthume contains in a bag a matter that is ſometimes 
cedematous, at other times melicerous, ſcirrhous, black, or 
livid ; in which caſes the operation of cutting is dangerous ; and 
grows to the magnitude of a bean or cheſnut. Sharw. 

RANULARES, or Raxin# ven, in anatomy, two 

veins under the tongue, ariſiug from the external Jugular, and 
running on either fide the linea mediana. See ToC Ur. 
Theſe veins are opened with good ſucceſs in quinzies.— They 
take their denomination from a reſemblance of their ſtate to 
that of little frogs, called in Latin, runula, becauſe never out 
of water. 


railed above the horizontal line, and is not deſigned to | R APACIOUS animals, in the general, are ſuch as live upon 


ſhoot directly, or point-blank. See Gunnxzry, - 
The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times as far as 
the bullet will go point-blank ; and the bullet will go far- 
theſt when the piece is mounted to about 45 degrees above the 
level-range. See RANGE. 
The fpace or diſtance of the random, is reckoned from the 
platform to the place where the ball firſt grazes. 
RANFORGE ring. See Rr-IN-Tok czy ring. 
RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the line it 
deſcribes, from the mouth of the piece, to the point where it 
lodges. See Gu x, BULLBT, Rax Dou, +. 
If the piece be laid in a line parallel to the horizon, it is 
called the right or level range, See HoRTIZON TAT. 
If it be mounted to 45 degrees, the ball is ſaid to have the 
utmoſt range; and fo proportionably ; all others between oo 
degrees and 459, being called the mntermedinte ranges, See 
GUNNERY, PRoj ECTILE, RANDom, Oc. 
4 of the RANGE of a projettile. See Au II uU DE, 
RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to walk daily through his charge, to drive back the deer out 
of the purlieus or diſaforeſted places, into the foreſt lands ; 
and to preſent all treſpaſſes done in his bailiwick, at the next 
court held for the foreſt. See FoxtsT and Puts o. 
The ranger is made by the king's letters, and has a fee 
paid yearly out of the exchequer, and certain fee-deer—Tn 
the charter de- foreſta; mention is made of twelve kind of 
rangers. 


RANG ES, in a ſhip, are two pieces of timber, going a-croſs 


prey. See ANIMAL. © 
Naturaliſts divide birds into rapacieus, carnivorous, and Jrugi- 
vorous. See BIRD. | | N 
The characteriſtic notes of rapacious birds are, that they have a 
great head, and a ſhort neck ; hooked, ſtrong, and ſharp pointed 
beak and talons, fitted for tearing of fleſh ; ſtrong and brawny 
thighs, for ſtriking down theit prey; a broad thick fleſhy 
tongue like that of human creatures: 12 feathers in their train; 
and 24 flag f:athers in each wing. The two appendices, or 
blind guts, are always very ſhort; See EA GLE, FAlcon, 
Hawk, &c, TI _ 
Rapactous birds have a membranous ſtomach; and not a muſ- 
culous one, or a gizzard, ſuch as birds have that live on 
grain. See STOMACH and D1GesT10N, 
They are very ſharp ſighted ; and gather not in flocks, but 
generally ſpeaking; are ſolitary ; though vultures will fly 50 
or 60 in a company. 

RAPE, Rarrus, in law, a raviſhing ; or the having carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force, and againſt her will, 
If the woman conceive, the law eſteems it no rape ; from an 
opinion that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe conſent. Coke on 
Litt. lib. 2. cap. 11. 3 | 
This offence is felony in the principal and his aiders, by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes; and the criminal is excluded from the benefit of 
his clergy, See FE LON v. | 
By the civil law, C. de rapti virginum, raviſhing is decreed ca- 
pital, even though the woman, being a maid, or widow, con- 
ſent to marty the ravifher, In France, the civil law con- 


from ſide to ſide; one aloft, on the fore- caſtle, a little abaft ]. ſtitution obtains, though it had been ſuſpended ſome time by 


the fore-maſt ; and the other in the beak-hcad before the 
wouldings of the bow-ſprit. 

RANGING, in war, the diſpoſing of troops in a condi- 
tion proper for engagement, or for marching, See AR Mv. 
The army was ranged in form of battle to receive the ene- 
my ; ranged in three columns, for a march, c. See LIVE, 
Column, Gr. 

In building, the fide of a work that runs ſtraight, without 
breaking into angles, is faid to range, or run range. | 
RANK, a due, order; or a place allotted a thing ſuitably to 

it's nature, quality, or merit. See OR DER, . 

Kings are perſons of the firſt rank on earth: In cavalcades, 
proceſhons, &c. every perſon is to obſerve his rank, See PR E- 
CEDENCE, 

Rank, in military diſcipline, denotes a ſeries or row of ſol- 
diers, placed ſide by fide ; a number of which ranks form the 
depth of the ſquadron or battalion, as 4 number of files does 
the width. Sce FI LE. 

To che the rant, is to bring the men nearer: to open, to ſet 
them further a-part.— To double the ranks, is to throw two 
into the ſpace of one, by which the files are thinned; 

Rear Rank, See the article REAR. 

Rax x, in reſpect of ſhips. See RATE. 

RANSOM, a ſum of money, paid for the redemption of a 
perſon out of ſlavery ; or tor the liberty of a priſoner of war, 

See REDEMPTION, 

In our law-books, ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid. for the 
pardoning of ſome notorious crime. 

Horn makes this difference between ranſom and amerciament, 
that ranſem is the redemption of a corporal puniſhment due 
to any crime. See AMERCEMENT. 

When one is to make a fine and ranſom, the ranſom ſhall be 

_ treble the fine. Crempt. Tuft. 

RANT, in the drama, an extravzgant flight of paſſion ; o- 


probability, See PROBABILITY, 
Vo I. II. | 


| 


the ordonances which allowed the man to marry the woman 
with her conſent, By an ordonance in 1939, the rape of a girl 
or a boy are put on the ſame footing. Fleta obſerves that b 
our laws the complaint muſt be made within forty days, elle 
the woman may not be heard. 6. 3. chap. 5. All carnal 
knowledge of a maid before ten years of age, is deemed by the 
law a rape. Stat. An. 8 Eliz, cap. 6. 
In Bracton's time, the raptor, or raviſber, was puniſhed with 
the loſs of his eyes and teſticles, quia colerem ftlupri induxe- 
runt, 3 Inſt. fol. 0. 
The civilians make another kind of rape, called ſulurnatio, 
rape” of ſubordination, or ſeduttion ; which is when a perſon ſe- 
duces, or entices a maid to uncleanneſs, or even marriage, and 
that by gentle means; provided there be a conſiderable diſpa- 
rity in age or condition between the parties. In this caſe, the 
father and mother intent their action reciprocally for the 
crimen raptus, or ſubornationis. | 

The French laws make no difference between the Fape of vio- 
lence, and that of ſollicitation, or ſubornation; they make 
both capital. —This kind of rape our laws call rawihment. See 


RavisHMENT. 


Rar, of the foreſt, is a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by 


violence. See Fortsr. | 
This is mentioned in the laws of Henry I, as one of the 
crimes cognizable alone by the king. 

RARE; is alſo a name given the wood or {talks of the cluſters of 
grapes, when dried and freed from the fruit. 
The rape is uſed in making vinegar ; ſerving to heat, and four 
the wine : but it is firſt put into a place to ſour itſeli, hefore 
it be caſt into the vinegar veſſel; to which end, preſently 
after the vintage, it is carefully put up in barrels, left it take 
air, otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled: There is 
no other way of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovered, but to ti} 
the veſſel, wherein it is contained, with wine or vinegar. See 
VINEGAR, and WINS E. | 
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Rave, Rar, is alfo uſed for a part, or diviſion of à county 


7 


R 


RAr rx, in a modern ſenſe among us, uſually denotes a ſmall 


R 
R 


R 
R 


R 


' RAPTU heredis, an antient writ which lies for the taking away 


RAR 


ſignifying as much as a hundred. See HuNDRED- 


Though, ſometimes rape is taken for a diviſion containing ſe4 


veral hundreds—T hus Suſſex is divided into ſix 1 VIZ 
thoſe of Chicheſter, | 

and Haſtings 3 2 on - rao = it's 
a caſtle, river, and fore onging to it. „ 
The like parts in other — 2 called ti,bings, lathes, 
wapemtihes. See PIT HING) Lar RHE, WAPENTAKE. 
APIE R, properly denotes 2 long, ordinary, old faſhioned 
cutting ſword, ſuch as thoſe wore by the common ſoldiers! 
See SWORD. | | | 


In this Ente do the French ill uſe the term: ſo that among 


ſword——as contradiftinguiſhed from a back-ſword, or ſheering 
ſword. See SWORD. | | | 
APINE, RAIN A in law To take a 
inſt the owner's will, is properly theft 3 
openly, or by violence, is rapine, or rebbery. See ABACTOR), 
RoBBERY, Oc. de 


APSOD Y, RrAavsoDY, 


' 
1 
1 


an heir, holding in ſocage 5 of which there are tWO ſorts 3 one 
when the heir is married, the other when not. See RA- 
VISHMENT. Eg 
APTURE, RayTURA, an extaſy, or tranſport of mind. 
See Ex T As v, ExTHUSIASM, RHAPSODY) Oc. | 
A RE, in phyſics, denotes 2 body that is very porous, whoſe: 
parts are at great diſtance from one another, 
contains but little matter under à great deal of bulk. Sec 
RAREFACTION, Bop x, PoRE, Cc. | 
In this ſenſe rare ſtands oppoſed to denſe. 

The corpuſcular philoſophers, viz, Epicurcans, 


See DENSITY. 
Gaſſendiſts, 


Newtonians, & c. aſſert that bodies are rarer ſome than others, 
quantity of vacuity included between 


their pores. Ihe Carteſians hold, that a greater rarity only 

materia ſubrilis, included in 

the pores. —Laſtly, the Peripatetics contend, that rat 15 a 

new quality ſuperinduced upon A body, without any depen- 

dance, either on vacuity, or ſubtile matter. See PLENUM, 
Vacuuu, CARTESIAN, Sc. 

in phyſics, the 


AREFACTION, RaREFACTIO, in 
act whereby a body is rendered rare; that 15, 18 brought to 


poſſeſs more room, or appear under a larger bulk, without any 


See RARE. 


to condenſation. 


acceſſion 'of new matter. 
Rare faction is oppoſed 
TION. 

Our more accurate writers reſtrain rarefactien to that ex- 
panſion of a mals into a larger bulk, which is effected by 
means of heat—AIll expanſion from other cauſes they call 
$latation. See HEAT and DILATAT ION. 
The Carteſians deny any ſuch thing as abſolute rarefathon - 
extenſion, with them, conſtituting the eſſence of matter, they 
are obliged to hold all extenſion equally full. See EX TEN-· 
$10N and PLENUM. 

Hence, the 
fon of freſh, ſubtile, and inſenſible matter, which entring the 
parts of a body, ſenſibly diſtends them. See this diſproved 
under VACUUM. | 

It is by rarefa&ion that gunpowder has it's eflect; and to 
the ſame principle we owe our zolipiles, thermometers, Ee. 
See GUNPOWDER, T HERMOM TER, AEOLIPILE, Cc. 
The degree to which the air is rarefiable exceeds all imagina- 
tion: Merſennus, long ago, by means of an intenſe heat, 
found that air might be rarified, fo as to poſſeſs more than 70 
times it's former ſpace. Sec AIR. 

Mr Boyle afterwards found, that air, by it's own elaſticity, 
and without the help of any heat, would dilate itſelf ſo as to 
take up 9 times it's former ſpace ; then 31 times; then 60 ; 
then 150 : at length, by many degrees he found it would reach 
to 8000 times, then 10000, then 13679. See ELASTICIT Y- 
duch is the rarefaction of common air, from it's own prin- 
ciple of elaſticity, and without any pervious condenſation 3 
butif it be compreſſed, the ſame author found it's greateſt 
ſpace when moſt rarificd, is to it's leaſt when moſt condenſed, 
as 550000 to I. See COMPRESSION. , 

Sach an immenſe rarefuction, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is in- 
conceivable on any other principle than that of a repelling 
force inherent in the air, whereby it's particles mutually fly 
rom one another. See ATTRACTION, Se. 

This repelling force, he. obſeroes, i much more conſiderable in 
air than in other bodies, as being generated from the moſt 
fiat bodies, and that with much difficulty, and ſcarce with- 
ont fermentation ; thoſe particles being #lways found to fly 


See Cox DE NSA“ 


dach other with the moit force, which when in contact, co- 
bete the moſt firmly. Coo REPELLING- power. 

The members of the French rorul academy have beſtowed a 
world of attention on the different rarefatt ions, or rather 


meter ſhall have ſunk a certain quantity. 


RASPHUYS, or 
RAT A—proRATA. 


make rarefuction to be no other than an acceſ- 


RAT CHE T S, 


RAT E lit he. 


RAT E, of a ſhip of war, 


SY US - 4 7 
4 f 4 


the different rarities of the ait at different /trights. - . Ma- 


riotte eſtabliſhed this 45 a principle, from experiments, that 


the proportion the weights v here wich it is preſſed. „ > 


the mercury in the level of the ſea ſuſ- 
... which is the. weight. of che whale ut 
moſphere ; and that 60 foot height of air ate equivalent. to 2 
Line, or vr of an inch of mercury; ſo that the barometer at 
the height of 60 foot from the fea, would ſall a line; it is 


caſy finding what height-of air would be equal to a fecand, 


or any other line of mercury: for 28 28 inches of mercury, 


I are to a8 inches, {© is the height of 60 foot of air, to a 


fourth term; which is the height of air correſponding to a fe- 
cond line of mercury. das Al 


Meſſ. Caffini and Maraldi, upon meaſuring the heights of ſe- 
veral mountains, found that this progreſſion of M. Mariotte, 
was deſective; that it always gave the height of the mountains, 
leſs than they really were ; 


and from ſome. new experiments M. Amontons found that 
the principle will only hold in the mean rarefatt ions, not in 
the extremes. Sec AIR. ORIG 62 


RAREFACTIVES, RAREFACIENTIA, Wi 


cine, remedies which open and enlarge the pores of the skin, 
to give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration. See AR x - 
oTic, DIAPHORET 1Cc,PERSPIRA TION, fe. 

Such are aniſe, mallows, pellitory, camomile-flowers, lin- 


ſeed, Sc. 
{RASANT, or RazanT, in fortification—RasAnT 
flank, or line, is that part of the curtin, or flank, whence the 


ſhot exploded ra z e or glance along the face'of the oppoſite 
baſtion. See LINE and FLANE. 
The defence of the baſtion is raſant. See DEFENCE. 


R ASH in clockwork. See the article RATCH. 
Rasn, in medicine, 


an eruption or eMoreſcence upon the 
skin, thrown out in fevers, or ſurfeits. See ERUPT10N, Ex- 
ANTHEMA, SURFEIT, Ge. | 


R ASP, a rank fort of file. See FILE. 


RASPATORY,a chirurgeon's inftruments wherewith they 


ſcrape foul, carious, or fractured bones. 

Rasp-bouſe, a celebrated work-houſe, or 
houſe of correction, at Amſterdam: See WorK-houſe. 

See the article PRo rata. 


Onerando pro RATA portionts. See ONER ANDO. 


RAT AF IA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from the ker- 


nels, &c. of ſeveral kinds of fruits, particularly cherries, and 
apricocks. 

Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruiſing the cherries, and 
putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy has been kept ; then 
adding to them the kernels of cherries, with ftrawberrics, 
ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves; and to 20 
pound of cherries, 10 quarts of brandy.—The veſſel is left 
open 10 or 12 days, then ſtopped cloſe, for two months before 
it be tapped. . 

Ratafia of apricocks is prepared two ways 3 viz. either by 
boiling the apricocks in White wine, adding to the liquor an 
equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, cinnamon, mace, and 
the kernels of apricocks; infuſing the whole for 8 or 10 
days; then ſtraining the liquor, and putting it up for uſe : 
or, by infuſing the apricocks, cut in pieces, in brandy, for a 
day or two; paſſing it through a ſtraining bag, and putting in 
the uſual ingredients. 


RAT CH, or RAs R, in clock- work, a fort of wheel having 


twelve fangs, which ſerve to lift up the detents every hour, 
and to make the clock ſtrike. See CLOCK. 
in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at the bot- 


tom of the fuſy, or barrel; which ſtop it in winding up. See 
WATCH. 


RATE, © ſtandard or proportion by which either the quan- 


tity or value of a thing is adjuſted. See STANDARD. 

The rates of bread, &c. in London, are fixed by authority. 
See Ass Is E. 

The rate of intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed by law in England, 
is 5 per cent, The rate of intereſt in Italy is 3 per cent. In 


Sweden 6. In France 5- In Spain 10. In Barbadoes 10. 
In Ireland 12. In Turky 20. Low rates of intereſt advance 
the prices of land. See INTER EST. 


The rates or fares of hackney-coachmen, chairmen, and wa- 
termen, are fixed by act of parliament, 14 Car. II. See Hack- 
ney-CoacH, Oc. 
The rates of exchange, factorſhip, &c. are different. See Ex- 
CHANGE, FacTORAGE, (Fc. 
When ſheep, or other cattle, are kept in a paridh 
for leſs time than a year, the owner muſt pay tithe for them, 
pro rata, according to the cuſtom of the place. See IT HE. 
is it's order, degree, or diſtinction, as 
to magnitude, burthen, Cc. See SH IP, Ec. 
The 


. . r 
p . # \ 


'The rate is uſually acoounted by the length and breadth of 
the gun-deok, the number of tuns, and the number of men and 
guns the veſſel carries There are fix rates: * kh 

A fr} RarE man of war has it's gun-deck from 159 to174 

- feet in length, and from 44 to 50 foot broad; contains from 
1313, to 1882 tuns ; has from 706 to 800 men; and carries 

from 96 to 110 guns. See Navy. | 

Second RATE ſhips have their gun-decks from 153 to 165 
foot long; and from 41 to 46 broad; they contain from 1086 

to 1482 tuns; and carry from 524 to 640 men; and from 
84 to go guns. | + | 

Third Rar Es have their gun-decks from 142 to 158. foot in 
length 3 from 37 to 42 foot broad ; they contain from 871 

| * 1262 tuns; carry from 389 to 476 men; and from 64 to 
O guns. 

Fourth RaTxs are in length on the gun-deck, from 118 to 

146 foot; and from 29 to 38 broad; they contain from 448 
togrs tuns; carry from 226 to 346 men; and from 48 to 
60 guns. 2 85 | 81 

Fifth Rar have their gun- decks from 100 to 120 foot long ; 
and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 to 542 
tuns; carry from 145 to 190 men; and from. 26 to 44 
N 8. | ; 4 | 

Sixth Ran Es have their gun-decks from 87 to 95 foot long; 
and from 22 to 25 foot: broad ; they contain from 152 to 
256 tuns; carry from 50 to 110 men; and from 16 to 24 

guns. p e 

* Nace, Te new-builtſhips are much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the ſame rate; whence the double num- 
bers all along; the larger of which expreſs the proportions of 

te new-built ſhips, as the leſs thoſe of the old ones. For the 

number of each rate in the Engliſh fleet. See Navy. 

RATEEN, or Rar TEN, in commerce, a thick. woollen 
ſtuff, crofied ; wove on a loom with four treddles, like ſerges 

and other ſtuffs that have the croſſing. 
There are ſome rateens dreſſed and prepared like cloths ; others 
left ſimply in rhe hair; and others where the hair or nap is 
frized. . 
Rateens are chiefly manufactered in France, Holland, and Ita- 
ly; and are moſtly uſed in linings, - 
Ihe ſrize is a coarſe rateen ; the drugget a rateen half thread, 
half wool. 

RATIFICATION, RaTiFIcaArT1o, an act, approv- 
ing of, and confirming ſomething done by another, in our 
name, 

A treaty of peace is never ſecure till the princes have ratified 
it. Sce TREATY. 

All, procuration imports a promiſe of ratifying and approv- 
ing what is done by the proxy or procurator. After treating 
with a. procurator, agent, factor, &c. A ratification is fre- 
quently neceſſary on the part of his principal. 

RATIFICATION, is particularly uſed in our laws, for the con- 
firmation of a clerk in a benefice, prebend, c. formerly 
given him by the biſhop, &c. where the right of patronage 1s 
doubted to be in the king. 

RAaT1FICATION is alfo uſed for an act confirming ſome- 
thing we ourſelves have done in our own name. 

An execution, by a major, of an act paſted in his minority, 
is equivalent to a ratification. 

RATING. See the article RA1TING. 

RATIO, Reasox, in arithmetic and geometry, that re- 
lation of homogeneous things which determines the quantity 
of one from the quantity of another, without the interven- 
tion of any third, SeeREL ATION. 

The homogeneous things thus compared, we call the terms of 
the ratio; particulariy, that referred to the other, we call 
the antecedent; and that to which the other is referred, the 
conſequent, Sce TERM, (Fc, | 
Thus, when we conſider one quantity, by comparing it with 
another, to ſee what magnitude it has in compariſon of that 
other; the magnitude this quantity is found to have in com- 
pariſon thereof is called the ratio, reaſon, of this quantity to 
that: which ſome think would be better expreſſed by the 
word compariſon, See COMPARISON. | 
Euclid defines ratio by the habitude or relation of magnitudes 
of the ſame kind in reſpett of quantity, — But this definition is 
tound defective; there being other relations of magnitudes 
which are conſtant, yet are not included in the number of 
ratio's : ſuch as that of the right ſine, to the {ine of the com- 
plement in trigonometry. 
Hobbs endeavoured to amend Euclid's definition of ratio, but 
unhappily ; for in defining it, as he does, by the relation of 
magnitude to magnitude; his definition has not only the fame 
defect with Euclid's, in not determining the particular kind 
of relation; but has this farther, that it dees not expreſs tlie 
Kind of magnitudes, which may have a 'ratro to one another. 
Ratio is frequently confounded with proportion z yet ought 
they by all means to be diſtinguiſhed, as very different things. 


Proportion, in effect, is an identity, or ſimilitude of two 


ratib's. See PROPORT TON. 
Thus, if the quantity A be triple the quantity B; the re- 
lation of A to B, i. e. of 3 to 1, is called the ratio of A to 


| 


are 


B. If two other quantities, C, D, have the ſame rai to one 
another that A and B have, f. e. be triple one another; this 
ſameneſs of ratio conſtitutes proportion : and the four quanti- 
ties A: B:: C: D, are in proportion, or proportional to 

one another. 

So chat ratio exiſts between two terme, proportion requires 
more, Fes, 

There is a twofold compariſon of numbers: by the firſt, we 
ind how much they differ, 7. c. by how many units the an- 
tecedent exceeds, or comes ſhort of, the conſequent. 

This difference is called, the arithmetical ratio, or exponent 
of the arithmetical relation or habitude of the two numbers. 
Thus if 5 and 7 be compared, their arithmetical ratio is 2. 
By che ſecond compariſon, we find how oft the antecedent 
contains, or is contained in the conſequent; 1. 2. as before, 
what part of the greater is equal to the leſs, 

This ratio, being common to all quantity, may be called ra- 
tio in the general, or by way of eminence. | But it is uſually 
called geometrical ratio; becauſe expreſſed, in geometry, by a 
line, though it cannot be expreſſed by any number. 
Woltius better diſtinguiſhes ratio, with regard to quantity 
in the general, into rational and irrational. 

Rational RAT 10, is that which is as one rational number to a- 
nather, c. gr. as 3 to 4. SeeNUMBER, 

{rrational.RAT 10, is that which cannot be expreſſed by ratio- 
nal numbers. 

Suppoſe, for an illuſtration, two quantities A and B; and let 
A be leſs than B. If A be ſubſtracted as often as it can be, 
from B, e. gr. five times, there will either be left nothing or 
ſomething, In the former caſe A will be to B, as 1 to 5 
that is, A is contained in B five times; or AB. The 
ratio, here, therefore, is rational. 

In the latter caſe, either there is ſome part, which being 
ſubſtracted certain times from A, e. gr. three times, and like- 
wile from B, e. gr. 7 times leaves nothing ; or there is no 
ſuch part: if the former, A will be to B, as 3 to, or A =3 B, 
and therefore the ratio, rational, If the latter, the ratio of A 
to B, i. e. what part A is of B, cannot be exprefſed by ra- 
tional numbers; nor any other way than either by lines, or 
by infinite approaching ſeries, See SERIES. 

The exponent 4 a geometrical ratio is the quotient ariſing from 
the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent—Thus the 
exponent of the ratio of 3 to 2, is 1; that of the ratio of 
210 3, 184; for when the leſs term is the antecedent, the 
ratio, or rather the exponent, is an improper fraction. Hence 
the fraction += 3: 4. If the conſequent be unity, the ante- 
cedent itſelf is the exponent of the ratio : thus the exponent 
of 4 to 1 is 4. See ExPonaEwnT. 

If two quantities be compared without the invention of a 
third ; either the one isequal to the other, or unequal : Hence, 
the ratio is either of equalizy or inequality. 

If the terms of the ratio be unequal, either the leſs is referred 
to the greater, or the greater to the leſs: That is, either the 
leſs to the greater, as a part to the whole; or the greater to 
the leis as the whole to a part: The ratio therefore deter- 
mines how often the leſs is contained in the greater, or how 
often the greater contains the leſs, i. e. to what part of the 
greater the leſs is equal, 

The ratio which the greater term has to the leſs, e. gr. 6 to 
3, is called the ratio of the greater inequality. The ratio 
which the leſs term has to the greater, e. gr. 3 to 6, is calle1 
the ratio of the leſs inequality. 

This ratio correſponds to quantity in the general, or is adm it- 
ted of by all kinds of quantities, diſcrete or continued, com- 
menſurable, or incommenſurable. But diſcrete quantity, or 
number does likewiſe admit of another atio. 

If the leſs term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater, the 
ratio of the greater inequality is ſaid to be multiplex, multiple: 

and the ratio of the lels inequality, /ubmultiple. See Mu1.T 1- 
PLE, and SUBMULTIPLEF. 

Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 2, the ra- 
110 is called duple; if 3, triple, &c. In the ſecond caſe, if the 
exponent be 2, the ratio is called ſubduple ; if 4, ſubtriple, &c. 
E. gr. 6to 2 is in a triple ratio; becauſe 6 contains two 
thrice. On the contrary, 2 to 6 is in a ſubtriple ratio, becauſe 
2 is the third part of 6, Sce DUPLE, SUBDYPL E, Gr. 

If the greater term contain the leſs once ; and over and a- 
above, an aliquot part of the fame; the ratio of the greater 
inequality is called ſuperparticuteris; and the vatie of the leſs 
ſubſuperperticularts. 

Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be x , it is called 
ſeſquialterate ; if 3%, ſeſquitertia, &c. In the other, it the 
exponent be 4, the ratio is called ſubfeſquialtera ; it 3. ſubſeſ- 
quitert1a, &c. 

H. gr. 3 to 2 is in a ſeſquialterate rativ; 2 to 3 in a fubſeſqui- 
alterate. 

If the greater term contain the leſs once, and over and above 
ſeveral aliquot parts; the ratio of the greater inequality is 
called ſuperpartiens ; that of the leſs inequality is ſubſuper par- 
tiens, 

Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 1 3, the 
ratio is called ſuperbiparttens lertias; if the exponent be 12, 
ſuper + 
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RATIONABILIBZUS 4%, is a writ that lies where | | The invention of the rattle is aſcribed to the famous mathe- 
two lords have ſeigneuries joining together, for him that matician Archytas; whence Ariſtotle calls it, Apgyvre wAereyn, 


finds hia waſte incroached upon, within the memory of man, 


n the encroacher ; thereby to reftify the bounds of the | 


nature of a writ of right. + Tot! 
RATIONAL, reaſonable. See RRAS W. 
RATIONAL fable. See the article FAC. 
RATIONAL frattion, or broken number,” is that equal to ſome 
aliquot part or parts of unity. See FaacTion, 
RATIONA L, or true horizon, is that whoſe plane is conceived 
to paſs through the centre of the earth; and which therefore 


Hor 1zoN. 


the underſtanding ; in oppoſition” to the ſenſible or apparent 
horizon, which is viſible to the eye. Ser SENSIBLE, 
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RATIONAL integer, or whole:number, is that whereof unity | 


is an aliquot part. SeeNuUmMBER and AL IVO part, / 


RATIONA L mixt mumber, is that conſiſting of an integer and | 
n fraction ; or of unity, and a broken number. See Nu u- 


BER and Mix r. 


Commenſurable quantities are defined by being to one an- 


other, as one rationa! number to another. See Commun n- 
SURABLE, . 42 
For unity is an aliquot part of a rational number; and a fra- 

Cition has, ſome aliquot part common with unity: in things, 
therefore, that are as a rational to a rational number, either the 
_ » n 
aliquot part of both: therefore they are commenſurable. 
Hence, if a rational number be divided by a rational, the 
quotient is a rational. | 

RATIONAL phyſicians. See PhysICIAN. 

RATION A L quantity or number, a quantity or number commen- 
ſurable to unity. See Nun ER and UNIT. 

Suppoſing any quantity to be 1, there are infinite other quan- 
tities, ſome whereof are commenſurable to it, either — or 
in power: theſe Euclid calls rational quantities, See Qu AN- 
rr. | 9 $8 

The reſt; that are incommenſurable to 1, he calls, irrational 
quantities, or ſurds, See SURD, 

RATIONAL ratio, is a ratio whoſe terms are rational quanti- 
ties 3 or a ratio which is as one rational number to another, 
e.gr.a33tob. See RATIO. | | 
The exponent of a rational ratio is a rational quantity. See 
ExPoNENT. _ | | 

RATIONAL ad. See the article Sou L. 

RATIONALE, « ſolution, or account of the principles 
olf ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, or the 
like, See PRINCIPLE, PHANOMENON, Oc.—Hence, 
RATIONALE is alſo the title or ſeveral books The moſt con- 
ſiderable is the Rationale of divine offices, by Guil. Durandus, 
a celebrated ſchool divine, biſhop of Mende; finiſhed in 1286, 

as he himſelf tells us. 

RATiONALE alſo denotes an antient ſacerdotal veſtment, wore 
by the high-prieſt under the old law; and called by the He- 

brews d, hhoſchen; by the Greeks aozeoy ; by the Latins 
rationale and pectorale; and by the Engliſh tranſlators, brea/t- 
_ See PRC TORALE. 


he rationale was a piece of embroidered ſtuff wore on the | 


breaſt, about a ſpan-ſquare—Du Cange deſcribes it as a double 
ſquare, of four colours, interwove with gold, and ſet with 
twelve precious ſtones in four rows, whereon were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes ; and faſtened to the ſhoulder 
by two chains and two hooks of gold—The form of the 
rationale was preſcribed by God himſelf, Exod. 28. 

A RATIONALE appears alſo to have been antiently wore by 
the biſhops under the new law—But authors are in doubt about 
it's form; ſome will have it reſemble that of the Jews; others 
take it to be only the pallium. See PALLIUM: | 

RATIONALIS, an officer mentioned in ſeveral antient 

. inſcriptions. See ACCOUNTANT. | 
Lampridtus, in the life of Alex. Severus, uſes rationalis as ſy- 
nonymous with proicurator. See PROCURATOR. 

The rational were intendants, or ſurveyors under the em- 
tors; and though Lampridius pretends they were firſt eſta- 
liſhed by Severus; it is evident there were ſome under 

— Auguſtus. vat 

EnsR ATIONTIS. See the article Ens. | | 

 Diftinftio RaT1OoNIs. See the article DisTINCTIO. 

RaAT1ONIs , in anatomy, the bone of the forehead, 
otherwiſe called os frontis. See FRONT IS. 

RATLINES, or as the ſeamen call them RAT LIN Gs; thoſe 
lines which make the ladder ſteps, to get up the ſhrouds and 
puttocks : hence called the ratlings of the ſbrouds. 

RATTEN. See the article RATE EN. | 

RATTLE, among the antients, a muſical inftrument, of 

the pulſatile kind; called by the Romans, crepitaculum, Sco 
Mus1cx. 

Mr Malcolm takes the tintinnabulum, crotalum, and 
ſiſtrum, to have been only ſo many different kinds of rattles. 
See BELL, CROTALUM, SISTRUM, Ce. 


VoI. II. 


! 


| 


 Archytas's rotzle—Diogenianus adds the occaſion of the inven- 
tion i on. "that Archytas having children, he contrived this 
inſtrument” to prevent their tumbling other things about the 


{ houſe} 80 that how much ſoever | ſome inſtruments have © 


0 d-their uſes, the rattle we are ſure has preſerved it's, 
RAVELIN, in fortification; was antiently a flat baſtion, 
placed in the middle of a curtin. See BasT1rown and Cun- 

KW} 207 02! wth ot 042397! . * 


RAVETIx is now a detached work, compoſed only of two 
faces, Which make a ſalient angle, without any flanks ; and 
- divides the globe into two equal portions, or hemiſpheres. 'See [ raiſe | 
I © Avravelinis triangular work reſembling the point of a ba- 
It is called the rational horizon, becauſe only conceived by 


raiſed before the curtin on the counterſcarp of the place. 


ſtion, with the flanks cut off—Sce Tab. Fortif. fig. 21, lit. iii. 
It's uſe before a curtin, is to cover the oppolite flanks of 
the two next baſtions. It is uſed alſo to cover a bridge or 
* z und is always placod without the moat. 1 
V hat the Engineers call a-ravelin, the ſoldiers generally call 
a demi - lunc, or half- moon. See DSMI-Lu NE, Ge. 
There are alſo double ravelins, which ſerve to defend each 
other They are faid to be double when they are joined by a 
curtin, © .. | | * 
RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an unlawful taking 
either a woman, or an heir in ward, | | 
SE it is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as rape. See 
Ark. = 
RAVISHMENT de gard, is a writ which antiently laid for the 
guardian againſt him who took from him the body of his 
ward. Sce GuaRDIANn, Warp; Ce. 
RAW hide. See the article Hips. 
RAW u. See the article 81LKk. Jy 1p 
RAY, Raprvs, in optics, a beam or line of light, propa- 
gated from a radiant point, through an unreſiſting medium, 
See LIGHT, RADIANT, Cc. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines rays to be the leaſt parts of light, 
2 ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or cotemporary in ſeveral 
ines. $a Dar: ite rains 
For, that light conſiſts of parts of both kinds, appears hence; 
that one may ſtop what comes this moment in any point, and 
let paſs that which comes the next; and again may ſtop what 
comes in this point, and let paſs that in the 'next—Now, the 
leaſt light, or part of light which may be thus ſtopped alone, 
he calls a ray of light. - 


* 


If the parts of a ray of light do all lie ſtraight between the---__ 


radiant and the eye, the ray is ſaid to be direct: the laws 
and properties whereof make the ſubje& of optics, See Or- 
TICs, and DIRECT. | | 
If any of them be turned out of that direction, or bent in 
their paſlage, the ray is ſaid to be refrated. See REFRAC- 
TION: | 
If it ſtrixe on the furface of any body, and be driven back, 
it is ſaid to be reflected. See REFLECTION. 
In each caſe, the ray, as it falls either directly on the eye, or 
on the point of reflection, or of refraction, is ſaid to be in · 
cident, See INCIDENCE; 
Again, if ſeveral rays be propagated from the radiant equi- 
diſtantly from one another, they are called parallel rays. See 
PARALLEL. | 
If they come inclining towards each other, they are called 
converging rays, See CONVERGING:, 
And if they go continually receding from each other, they 
are called diverging rays.  DivERGING. 
It is from the circumſtances of rays, that the ſeveral kinds of 
bodies are diſtinguiſhed in optics. A body, e. gr. that diffuſes 
it's own light, or emits rays of it's own, is called a lucid, or 
luminous body. | | | 
If it only refle& rays which it receives from another, it is cal · 
led an illuminuted body. 3 5 
If it only tranſmit rays, it is called a tranſparent body. See 
TRANSPARENCY. $5); | L 
If it intercept the rays; or refuſe them paſſage, it is called an 
ke body, See Op A CITY. 
Hence no body radiates, i. e. emits rays; unleſs it be either 
luminous, or illumined. Sce RAD1A TION, 
It is by means of rays reflected from the ſeveral points of illu- 
mined objects to the eye, that they become viſible, and that 
viſion is performed ; whence ſuch rays are called viſual rays. 
See Visuval. _ 
In effect, we find that any point of an object is ſeen in all 
places to which a right line may be drawn from that point: 
but it is allowed, nothing can be ſeen without light, there- 
fore every point of an object diffuſes innumerable rays every 
way. Again,from other experiments it appears that the images 
of all objects, whence right lines may be drawn to the x are 
painted in the eye, behind the cryſtallin, very ſmall, but 
very diſtinct, 
And laſtly, from other experiments, that each ray carries with 
it the ſpecies, or image of the radiating point : and that the 
ſeveral rays emitted from the fame point are again united in 
one point, by the cryſtallin, and thus thrown on the retina, 
See VISION. 
WA” It 
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om ſhining ſuhſtances ?: Wes, dung ale ow: 
Such bodies may have all the conditions aſ light: and there 
4 is that action and re- action between tranſparent bodies and 
+ light, which, very much reſembles the attractive force be- 
tween other bodies, Nothing mare is required for the pro- 
quetion of all the (vaziqus oh, and all the'defters of re- 
frangibility, but that the rayt of light be budies of different 
ies 3 the leaſt of hich may make viplety. the weakeſt and 
darkeſt of the colours, and be the moſt ealily divarted by re- 
kracking furfaces from it's rectilinear courk and tle reſt. 48 
they are bigger and bigger, may make tho ſtronger and more 
- Aucid colours, blue, green yellow, and ced; Sem RA IN DOW. 


bt RAV 
} | I inthe faifftude, or clonal vf dh nov emitnbfegr,ste- |; 
| minous body, that conſtitutes the. intenſeneſs di the light.] 
| Vet the direction wherein the rays ſtrike the eye, hay a good 
ſpway. In effect, à perpendicular ray, ſtriking with more 
nt force than an oblique one, in the ratio of the whole: ſine to 
1 _ the fine of the angle of obliguity, (as follows from the laws | 
Wills of percuſſion.) a perpendicular ray will affeR-the eye more 
| ; | . vividly-than an oblique one in that ratio NIA 
1 If then the ſpiſſitude of the rays be equal; the intenſity will 
15 be as the direction; if the direction be the ſame, the jptenſe- 
ol |! || neſs will be as the ſpiſſitude. If both differs; the intenſeneſt 
1 will e A I: aded of the direction and the ſpiſſi- 
11 tud e. earn dh MAIIHMND DL 4 led RES - 
| Hence, fi, If light he propagated. in parallel r4gs:thraugh || RED, Ce. Mogi x ol 
I an unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity; will not he varied by di- Nor is any ching more requiſite. for the putting of the rays 
1 ang 0 00 21 e 819790 ay 331 Kir and eaſy tranſmiffion, than that 


5 f , | #172 02 a Sy 64 Oh - | G | 

| Secondly, If light be propagated! in drovrging: rays; through | they be (ma ies, which: by attraction, or ſome other 
an unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity will decneaſe in a dupli- K force, excite vibrations: in the bodies they act upon; which 
cate ratio of the diſtances from the radiant int, recipro- | vibrations being ſwiftor than the r@y5; /overtake- them ſuc- 
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cally... See QUVALIPV1 v3, noon Ho wo eee 
an unreſiſting medium; it's intenſity will increaſe in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances from the point of concourſe, re- 
ciprocally, un : d nd th 1IVISICOELY £1 
Fourthly, If the breadth of an illuminated plane be to the di- 
ſtance of the radiant point, as 1 to 2000000, it is the 
fame thing as if the r4ys ſtruck upon it parallel: and hence, 
ſince the diameter of the pupil of the eye, when largeſt, ſcarce 
exceeds + of an inch 3 the rays. will fall upon it parallel, as 
to ſenſe, at the diſtance of 3860 Engliſh feet, which is nearly 
6 furlongs. See LiGuT. ; nee”, VAN 
The effect of concave lenſes, and convex mirrours, is to 
make parallel rays diverge z converging rays, become parallel; 
and diverging rays to become more divergent.” See Mix- 
ROUR, . 11 5 
The effect of convex lenſes, and concave -mitrours, is to 
make diverging rays become parallel; parallel rays become 
convergent, and converging rays to converge the more. See 
LVs. bn jo 21480 e } * 

The rays of light are not homogeneous, or ſimilar, but dif- 
fer in all the properties we know of, vix. refrangibility, re- 
flexibility, and colour. See RETRANGIBIIITY, (fc, 

I; is probably from the different refrangibility, that the other 
differences UE their riſe; at leaſt it appears, that thoſe 
- rays Which agree or differ in this, do-ſo in all the reſt. 
Thus from the different ſenſations the differently diſpoſed 


rays excite in us, we call them, red rays, yellow rays,” &c. 
See Colo u R. a 1 

The effect of the ptiſm is to ſeparste and ſort the different 
kinds of rays, which come blended promiſcuouſſy from the 
ſun; and to throw each kind by itſelf, according to it's de- 
gree of refrangibility and colour, red to red, blue to blue, c. 
See PR ISM. | . | pit i It 


| Beſides, refrangibility, and the other properties of the y of 


ht already aſcertained by obſervation and experiment, Sir 
Iſaac Newton ſuſpects they may have many more; particu- 
larly, a power of being infected, or bent, by the action of 
- diſtant bodies; and thoſe rays which differ in refrangibility, 
he conceives likewiſe to difter in this flexibility. * 

In paſſing by the edges and ſides of bodies, he conceives that 
the rays may be bent ſeveral times backwards and forwards, 
with a motion like that of an eel ; and that thoſe rays which 
appear to fall on bodies, are reflected or refracted before they 
arrive at the bodies. And adds, that they may be refracted, 
reflected, and inflected, all by the fame principle acting in 
different circumſtances. See INFLECTION, We. | 
Again, do not the rays falling on the bottom of the eye ex- 
cite vibrations in the retina z which being propagated along 
the fibres of the optic nerve into the brain cauſe viſion ? and 
do not ſeveral forts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral big- 
neſſes, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours, much after 
the manner as the vibrations of the air, according to their 


ſeveral bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds ? See | 


SOUND, BOT 
Particularly, do not the moſt refrangible rays excite the 
ſhorteſt vibrations, to make a ſenſation of a deep violet; and 
the leaſt reſrangible, the largeſt, to make a ſenfation of a 
deep red? and the ſeveral intermediate kinds of rays, vibra- 
tions of intermediate bigneſſes, to make ſenſations of the in- 
termediate colours? See CoLovs. 

And may not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe from 
the proportion of theſe vibrations; as thoſe of ſound depend 
on the vibrations of the air ! for ſome colours, if viewed to- 


gether, are agreeable, as gold and indico ; others difagree- | 


able. See ConcorD and Harmony. i 
Again, have not the rays of light ſeveral ſides endued with 
ſeveral original properties ? —It is certain we find that 
every ray of light has two oppoſite ſides, originally endued 
with a property whereon the unuſual refraction of iſland cry- 
ſtal depends, and other two oppoſite ſides not endued with 
that property, See CRYSTAL, 


. cerlively,” and agitate them ſo as by degrees to incteaſe and 

diminiſh their velocity, and thereby pat them into ttioſe fits. 
See TRANSMISSION, i bor 42 

_ Laſtly, the unuſual refraction of illaud copſtal looks very 

muchas if it were performed by ſome attractive virtue lodged 
in certain ſides both of the rays and the cryſtal! LY 2 

Common A x, in optics, is ſometimes uſed for à right line drawn 

from the point of concourſe of the two optical axes, through 


.. the middle of the right line which paſſes-through the middle of® . 


the centres of the pupils of the two. eyes; Ser Ax ks. * 
Cone of Ravs. | 


> 218 1210p eee. Hoe 
Deficftim of RA. ( gg O DeriecriION. 
Inclination of incident RAvs. Ic EIN AY TON. 
Optic RA xs. | | 14 22 Or ric. | 
Reflexibility of the Ravs. See REFLEXIBILITY. | 
Principal Ra , in perſpective, is the perpendicular diſtance be- 
tween the eye, and the vertical plane or table, as ſome call 
it. See PERSPECTIVE, | F > 


Pyramid of Rays. TG, Pran of rays." 
Pencil of Ravs. 8 255 { PENCIL of rays. 
RAZ ANT. RAA MT. 


RA ZZ ANT flank. ö fe FLank. 

Line of defence Ra x Ax T. LIV Y | 

RE, in grammar, &. an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, 
added at the beginning of words, to vary, double, or other- 
wiſe ys > an. eee cn 10 ta: 1 
The modificative re was firſt introduced by the Latins, from 
whom it is borrowed into moſt of the modern tongues : Prif- 
 Cian derives it from retro, backwards; others rather derive 
retro from re; others derive re from the Greek fea, eaſy, 
or from pew, I flo. 144.5 | 
The effect of the re is various: uſually it ſignifies aguin, rur- 

_ fam; ava; as in re-joyn; re- ſign, re- ſume, re- courſe, re- 
bound, e- cite, re- hear, recognize, re- compare, re- double, 
re-linquiſh, cc. u 8 e $4 a6 
Sometimes it ſtands for rontra, ayri, againſt ; as in re-luftance, 

- re<cumbent, re- cline, Cc. . 2 = vo 
Sometimes for ve, ſuper, over, as in re-dundant ; ſome- 
times for roi longe, far, as in re- moving, Cc. 

Re, in muſic. See the article por x. 

Rex, in matters of monies. See the article Ry. 

REACH, in the ſea-language, the diſtance between any 

two points of land that lie in a right line one from another. 

R E-AC TI ON, in phyfics, the action whereby a body acted 
upon, xeturns the action, by a reciprocal one, upon the 
agent! See ACTION. 5 e 
The Peripatetics define re- action to be that which a paſſive bo- 


; dy returns upon the agent, by means of ſome: quality con- 


trary to that received therefrom ; in the fame part where- 
with the agent ated ; and at the fame time —as if water, 
while it is heating by the fire, does, at the ſame time, cool 
Wot 1 eo 072rTegt 14 | 
It was known even in the ſchools, that there is no action in 
nature, without 74-ad10n ;..and it was a maxim among them, 
omne agen, agendo repatitur. n: | 
But the equality of the actions was not known; Sir Iſaac 
Newton eſtabliſhed it as one of the laws of nature, that 
ast iom and re- action are equal and contrary; or that the mutual 
actions of two bodies ſtriking one againſt another, are exactly 
equal, but in contrary directions; or in other Words, that by 
the action and re- action of bodies one on another, there ate 
produced equal changes in each; and thoſe changes are im- 
2 towards directly contrary: parts or ways. See Law of 
NATURE. War | | | 
Thus, whatever body preſſes or draws. another, is equally 
preſſed or drawn by it again: if any one preſs.a ſtone with his 
finger, his finger is as much preſſed by the ſtone. & 2 
If a horſe by a rope, cc. draw a ſtone, the horſe will be 
equally drawn by the ftone ; for the rope being ſtretched both 
ways alike, endeavours to relax itſelf again, and by that: means 
draws the horſe towards the ſtone, and hinders the progreſhon 
of the horſe, as much as it forwards that of the ſtone. 1 


REA. 


Ik any body firiking againſt another, doth by it's force any 
way change it's motion, itſelf will undergo the ſame change 
in it's own proper motion, but towards a contrary part; from 
the re-aftion of that body, and the equality of it's mutual 

reſſion. | 

By theſe actions are produced equal changes, not indeed of the 
velocities, but of the motions of bodies; wy is of ſuch bo- 
dies as have no impediment any other way) for the changes of 
their velocities being made towards contrary parts, (becauſe 
the motions are equally changed) are reciprocally proportional 
to the bodies themſelves, See Mor ION. 

Some of the ſchool philoſophers deny any ſuch thing as re- 

action, properly ſo called, at all; urging that action ariſes only 

from the ratio of the greater i ity ; that is, we are only 

to account for action the exceſs of the action, or what the agent 

does more than is returned by the patient, But the equality 
| between action and re- action, ſets aſide the exception. 

READINGS, in eriticiſm Various REA DINOS, varie 

lectionet, are the different manners of reading the text of au- 
thors in antient manuſcripts ; where a diverſity has ariſen 
from' the corruption of time, or the ignorance of copiſts. 
See TEXT. 
A great part of the buſineſs of the critics lies in ſettling 
the readings, by confronting the various readings of the ſe- 
veral manuſcripts, and conſidering the agreement of the words, 
and ſenſe—The various readings in the bible and claſſic au- 
thors, are almoſt innumerable, See BrBLE. 

READINGS are alſo uſed for a fort of commentary or gloſs on 
a law, text, paſſage, or the like ; to ſhew the ſenſe an 
author takes it in, and the application he conceives to be 
made of it. See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, 
GLoss, Oc. 

RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreſt having been diſ- 
afforeſted, is again made a foreſt—As the foreſt of Dean 
was, by an act of parliament in the 2oth of King Charles II. 

See FokEs r, ArForesT, DisAFFOREST, Ce. 

RE-AGGRAVAT ION, in the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, 
the laſt monitory, publiſhed after three admonitions, and be- 
fore the laſt excommunication, See Monitor y. 

Before they proceed to fulminate the laſt excommunication, 

they publiſh an aggravation, and a re-aggravatim—PFevret 

obſerves, that in France the miniſter is not allowed to come 
to re-aggravation, without the permiſſion of the biſhop or of- 

ficial, as well as that of the lay judge. See ExcOMMUN I- 
CATION, 

REAL, REAL E, is applied to a being that actually exiſts ; 
in which ſenſe it coincides with actual. See ACTUAL. Sec 
alſo REALITY. 

Rx Al, in law, is oppoſed to perſonal. See Pf RSONAI. 

REAL action, that whereby the plaintiff lays title to land, Oc. 
See ACTION. | 
Cuſtoms are ſaid to be real; that is, they determine all inhe- 


ritances within their extent; and none may diſpoſe of them, 


but according to the conditions allowed by the cuſtoms where 
they are ſituate. See Cs Trou. 
REAL altitude, See the article ALTITUEE. 


REAL character. CHARACTER, 
REAL chattels. CHATTELS. 
REAL covenant. Sce the articles CovenaAnT. 
REAL diſtinction. D1sTINCT10N. 
REAL diftreſs. DrisTREss. 


Rxrar e/tate, is that conſiſting in lands, tenements, &c. Sce | 


EsTATE, Goops, Ec. 
RE AL Horizon. See HoOR12z0N, 


REAL optic place. Places. 

REAL patronage. PATRONAGE, 

— 2 n 
E AL qualities. i UALITY, 

REAL root. See the articles Roor. 

REAL ſervice, SERVICE. 

REAL ſuit. SUIT. 

REAL writs. War. 


RxA L, RAL, or RyaAL in commerce. See RIAL, 

REAL GAR, RisiGALLY M, a red friable mineral ſubſtance, 
popularly called red arſenic. See ARSENIC, 

' Realgar is prepared from orpiment, by fuſing it over the fire 
in a cloſe veſſel, See ORPIMENT. 
It is of an acrimonious nature, and reputed poiſonous, though 
not in any great degree. See Poison. 
Boerhaave takes it for the ſame with the ſandaracha of the 
antients. See SA N DARACHA. | 
In the hiſtory of the French 8 we have an account of 
a cup brought to Paris by the embaſſadors of Siam, and pre- 
ſented there, as a remedy uſed by that people againſt all diſeaſes. 
Upon an examination, which had like to have coſt M. Hom- 
berg dear, he found it to be a kind of realgar, or red arſe- 
nic, more cauſtic than ours. 
It's uſe among the Siameſe, he takes to have been the ſame 
with that of regulus of antimony ; vix. to give an emetic qua- 
lity to the wine drunk out of it. | 
As the doſe of medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid zone 
than among us, (the quantity of ipecacuanha, e. gr. ordina- 
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REA f 
rily taken by the Indians, being twenty times as great as 
that among us) it is very poſſible a cup of realga}, though 
— to poiſon an European, may prove a gentle medicine 
a $i ; 

REALISE, in commerce, a term little know u in trade be- 

fore the year 1719, when thoſe immenſe fortunes began to 
be made in France and England, by the buſineſs of actions or 
ſtock. See AcTron, Burners, Comrany, &. 
By realifing is meant the precaution many of thoſe who had 
gained moſt, took, to convert their paper into real effects; 
as lands, houſes, rich moveables, jewels, plate : but above all 
into current ſpecies. , A precaution, capable of ruining the 
ſtate 3 but which the French regency had the wiſdom to fru 
ſtrate, by taking proper meaſures to have the money, thus 
ready to be hoarded up, returned to the public, 

REALISTS, ReatisTxzx, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, 
formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. See Nom 1Na- 
LISTS, 

Under the Reuliſtt are included the Scotiſts, Thomiſts, and all 
excepting the followers of Ocham. See Scorisr, Tro- 
MIsT, Oe. | 

Their diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and 
have an actual exiſtence, out of idea and imagination; or, as 
they expreſs it in the ſchool language, a parte rei: whereas 
the Nominaliſts contend that they exiſt only in the mind; 
and are only ideas, or manners of conceiving things. See Un 1- 
VERSAL. 

Doctor Odo, or Oudart, a native ef Orleans, vfterwards 
abbot of St Martin de Tournay, was the chief of the ſect of 
the Reatifts ; he wrote three books of dialeQtics ; where, on 
the principles of Boethius and the antients, he maintained 
that the object of that art is things, not words: whence 
the ſect took it's riſe, and name. 

REALITY, Ralfs, in the ſchools, a diminitive of 
res, thing; firſt uſed by the Scotiſts to denote a thing which 
may exiſt of itſelf, or which has a full and abſolute being of 
itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part of any other. See 
Ess, Ex1sSTENCE, @c. 

Yet a reality is conceived as ſomething leſs than res; and 
accordingly every res is ſuppoſed to contain a number of rea- 
lities, which they otherwiſe call formalities, : 
Thus, e. gr. in a man, according to the doctrine of the Sco- 
tiſts, are a number of realities, vix. a ſubſtance, life, animal, 
and reaſon, 

Some diſtinguiſh reality into ſubjective and objective. See 
SUBJECT, and OBJecr. 

REALM“, Recnum, #ingdom, a country which gives it's 
head or governour the denomination of king. See King, 
Monarcny, GovERNMENT, Ce. 36h 

* The word is formed of the French, Royaume, which de- 
| notes the ſame. 

REAR“, a term frequently uſed in compoſition, to denote 
ſomething behind or backwards in reſpect of another; in op- 
poſition to var, or vaunt, before. See VAN. 

It is formed by corruption of the French, Arriere, ſigni- 
fying the ſame, 

REAR, in a military ſenſe, is uſed for the hind-part of an 
army, Cc. in oppoſition to the Vent, or face thereof, See 
FronT. 

REAR-GUARD, is that part of an army which marches laſt ; 
following the main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerters. See 
GUARD. | 

REAR-HALF-FILES, are the three hindmoſt ranks of a 
battalion, when it is drawn up fix deep, See FILE. 

REAR-LINE, of an army encamped, is the ſecond line; it 


lies about four or five hundred yards diſtant from the firſt line, 


or front, See LINE. 

REAR-RANK, is the laſt rank of a battalion, or ſquadron, 
when drawn up. See RANK. | 

REAR-ADMIRAL, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſqua- 
dron of the royal fleet. See ADMIRAL, SQUADRON, 
and FLEETr. 

REASON, Rr ro, a faculty, or power of the foul, where- 
by it diſtinguiſhes good from evil, truth from falſhood. Sce 
Soul and FACULTY. 

Or, Feaſon is that principle, whereby, comparing ſeveral 
ideas together, we draw conſequences from the relations they 
are found to have, See Io A and RrrtamTION. 
Some of the later ſchool philoſophers define reaſon the com- 
prehenſion of many principles which the mind ſuccefſively can 
conceive, and from which concluſions may be drawn, See 
ConcLusroN. 
Others conceive reaſon as no other than the underſtanding 
itſelf, conſidered as it diſcourſes, See UNDERSTANDING 
and DiscovRstE—Chauvin thinks it better defined, an 
innate notion or idea, farther diffuſed, and ariſing from a 
continued attention, 
Reaſon, Mr Lock obſerves, comprehends two diſtin facul- 
ties of the mind, viz. ſagacity, whereby it finds interme- 
' diate ideas; and illation, whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes of 
them as to diſcover what connection there is in each link 


of the chain, whereby the extremes are held together, 
and 
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the Jedu&ion, whereby the mind comes to ſee either the cer- 
tain agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas; As in de- 
monſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge: or their pro- 
bable connection, on which it gives or withholds it's aſſent; 
as in opinion. See KNOW ANNE and OPINION. | 
Senſe and intuition reach but a little way: the 1 part of 
our knowledge depends upon deductions and i 

ideas. In thoſe caſes, where We muſt take - propoſitions for 


true, without being. certain of their being ſo, we have need | 


to find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their pro- 

bability :- In both caſes, the faculty which finds out the means, 

and rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in the one, and 
robability in the other, 1s that which we call reaſon. 

| 5 reaſon, therefore, we may conſider four degrees: fir/t, 


| laying them in ſuch order, astheir connection may be plainly 
perceived, See MET Hop. 3 
Diraly, The perceiving of their connection; "AN 

Fourthly, The making a right concluſion. See Cox c Lu- 
SION.. | 1 . 
Reaſon fails us in ſeveral inftances : 25 I, Where our ideas 
fail. See IDE A and IGNORANCE. 


Secondly, It is often at a loſs becauſe of the obſcurity, confu- | 
ſion, or imperſection of the ideas it is employed about Thus, 


having no perſect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of 


infinity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of matter. Sce 


OBsSCURITY. es Feen 
Thirdy, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand becauſe it perceives not 
thole ideas which would ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable 
agreement or diſagreement of any two other ideas. 


Fourthly, our reaſen is often engaged in abſurdities and difh- | 


culties, by proceeding upon 
lowed, lead men into contradictions to themſelves, and incon- 


Though the deducing one propoſition from another, be a great 
part of the office of reaſon, and that about which it is uſually em- 
ployed ; yetthe principal act of ratiocination is the finding the 
agreement or diſagreement of two ideas one with another, by 
the intervention of a third. 
houſes to be of the ſame length, which ould not be brought 
together to meaſure their equality by juxta-poſition. 

Words have their conſequences as the ſigns of ſuch ideas and 
things agree, or diſagree, with what they really are; but we 
obſerve it only by our ideas. See REASONING. 

Hence we may be able to form an idea of that ordinary 
diſtinction of things, into ſuch as are according to, theſe that 
are above, and thoſe contrary to reaſon. ' 

According to reaſon, are f 
can diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we have 
from ſenſation and reflection, and by natural deduction find 
to be true or probable. 

Above reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or probability 
we cannot by reaſon derive from thoſe principles. | 


Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch 1 as are inconſiſtent 


with, or irreconcileable to, our clear and diſtin ideas. 

Thus the exiſtence of one God, is according to reaſon : the 
exiſtence of more than one God, contrary to reaſon : the re- 
ſurrection of the body after death, above rea/22. | 
Above reaſon may be alſo taken in a double ſenſe ; viz, above 


probability, or above certainty. 
CERTITUDE. a 


to that belief; and ſo, whether the victory be on their or our 
fide, are equally defeated. 
They ſeek to terrify us with the example of many great wits, 
who by following this ignis fatuus, (ſo they call the only pole 
Rar God has given us to direct our courſe by) have fallen into 
wild and ridiculous opinions, and increaſed the catalogue of 
hereſies to ſo great a number: but theſe men either followed 
not the'r reaſon, but made it follow their will ; or firſt hood- 
winked it by intereſt and prejudice, and then bad it ſhew 
them the way; or were wanting in thoſe neceſſary diligences 
required for fo doubtful a paſſage : or, if, without any of 
- theſe, the weakneſs of their underſtanding had deceived them, 
the error is neither hurtful to themſelves, nor would be to 
others, if this doctrine of governing ourſelves by our own 
reaſon, and not by authority and example, were eſtabliſhed. 
Dife. concern. Hum. Reaf. 
It is not the uſe of ſuch liberty, but the appropr iating it to 
ourſelves, that is the cauſe of all the diſorders charged thereon : 
for thoſe who lay a reſtraint on other men's reaſon, have firſt 
made uſe of their own to ſettle them, and do make uſe of 
it in this very reſtraining of ethers. ibid. 1 
RE asoN, in matters of religion, it uſed in oppoſition to faith. 
See Fa IT H. f 


This uſe of che word, Mr Lock takes to be in itſelf very 
improper : for faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of the mind ; 
which if it be regulated, as it is our duty, cannot be afforded 
to any thing but upon good reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppo- 
ſite to it. Ki 
He that believes without having any reaſon for believing, may 
be in love with his own fancies, but neither ſeeks truth, as 
he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his maker, who 
would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning, faculties he has given 
him, to keep him out of miſtake and error But ſince reaſon 
and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, it may be neceſſary to 
conſider them together. p | | 
Reaſon, as contradiftinguiſhed to faith, is the diſcovery of the 
certainty or probability of ſuch propoſitions, ar truths, which 
it has got by the uſe of it's natural faculties, viz. by ſenſation 
or reflection. | ba gb 210 | 
Faith, on the other hand, is the afſent to any propoſition upon 
the credit of the propoſer, as coming immediately from 


Sce FAITH. 


god; which we, call revelation. See REVELATION, and 


An my 
REASON, in logic and rhetoric, denotes a neceſſary or probable 


argument ; or an anſwer to the queſtion, cur eff? Why is 
it? See An Um ENT. e 
As; if it be enquired, why. do the ſubject and predicate agree? 
And it is anſwered, becauſe they are ſpoke of the ſame thing : 
This laſt enunciation is a rea ſ m. 
Hence, ſay the ſcheolmen, becauſe, quia, is the ſign at cha- 
rater of a reaſon, as non, no, of a negation, and eft, is, of 
an affirmation. 7, 8 | 
They make three kinds of reaſons, rationes.3 viz. ratio ut, 
that; ne, leaſt 3 and guia, becauſe. For; anſwering to a 
queſtion, cur, why 3 We begin with becauſe, guin; as, why 
do you ſtudy ? that I may become learned; which is the u- 
tio ut. a Leaſt I ſhould be igno- 
| Laſtly; why is a body tangi- 
ble ? Becauſe matter is impenetrable ;- which is the ratio 


reaſon ne, the beginning : accordingly the one is called 


the beginning, the other the end; ſo that the reaſon quia, is 


left the only reaſon, properly ſo called. "IP 
Among metaphyſicians, RE ASO N is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
ith effence ; or that whereby any thing is what it is. See 
ss EN CR. | 
his is ſometimes alſo called formal reaſon, as repreſenting 


the thing under that form or nature under which it is con- 


ceived, See Fox M and Fox MAL. 3 

Re A50N, in mathematics. See the article RAT10: 
REASON of flate *, Ratio Hatus, in matters ot policy, denotes 
a rule or maxim, whether it be good or evil, which inay be 


: one di /tato in this ſenſe. | 

Reaſon of flate, is properly underſtood of ſomething that is 
neceſſary and expedient for the intereſt of the government, 
but contrary to moral honeſty, or juſtice. 

Politicians * a long time diſputed about the ratio flatus * 
whether ſtates and governments are tied down to the fame 
laws of morality with individual perſons; or whether things, 
otherwiſe immoral and unlawful, may not be practiced on 
urgent occaſions, by way of reaſon of ſtate? | | 
The queſtion is, whether any thing be unlawful, or prohĩ- 
bited a ſtate, that is neceſſary to the preſervation of that ſtate, 
or whether it be allowed to preſerve itſelf on any terms ? 


Challenge upon REASON. Sce CHALLENGE. | 
REASONABLE aid, a duty which the lord of the fee 


antiently claimed of his tenants holding in Knight's ſervice, 
or in ſocage; towards the marrying his daughter, or the 
making his eldeſt fon knight. See SERVICE, So- 
c AGB, &c. 


1 
This is taken away by Stat. 2. Car. II. See Alp. 
REASONING, RATTOIN AT TON, the exerciſe of that 


faculty of the mind called reaſon ; or reaſon deduced into diſ- 
courſe. See RE ASON and DISCOURSE, | 
The agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, does not ap- 


. pear from the bare conſideration of the ideas themſelves, un- 


ſeſs ſome third be called in, and compared, either ſeparately 
or conjointly therewith : the act, then, whereby from ideas 
thus diſpoſed and compared, we judge this or that to be ſo 
or not ſo, is called reaſoning. 

Rohault defines reaſoning to be a judgment depending on 
ſome antecedent judgment : thus; having judged that no even 
number can be compoſed of five uneven numbers; and that 
ten is an even number ; to conclude that ten cannot be di- 


vided into five uneven parts, is a ratiocination,. or reaſoning. 
This agrees with father Malebranche's doctrine, one of the 
great points whereof is, that reaſoning, on the part of the 
underſtanding, is only a meer perceiuing. See PERCEP- 
TION, 

That infenious author endeavours to ſhew, that as to the un- 
derftanding, there is no difference between a ſimple perception, 


a judgment, and a reaſoning, except in this, that the under- 
ſtanding 
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| RECESSUS tener, Rene”, of the wann, a phrate icy 
s/arium fit: ut"negligi] in ſpeaking of the affairs of Germany; ſignifying a collection 
of the votes or determ iet. dee DIE, and 


4 1 7 | ECAPTIO in law; the taki a-ſecond | 
197 diſtreſs of one formerly diftrained for the ſame cauſe, and alſo, 
during the plea grounded on the former .diſtrefs. See + Is-| 


1 46 diſtrained, to recover damages. 


| | | RECEIPT, or Recz1r, in commerce, an acquittance or 
| iſcharge ; or an act whereby it appears a thing has been paid that in 1654, they made-ſeveral regulations therein; inſerted 


| diſcharge ; | | 
1 l 4 off, 3 See ACQUITTANCE, a in the — imperii. 14. See CAREER“ | 
J 1 Where the receipt is on the back of a bill, Oc. it is uſually RECHA IT Es, 2 kind of religious order among the an. 
ö [ [| called an em, See EnDorseEMEenNT. | tient Jews, inſtituted by Jonaab the ſon of Rechab; compre- 
Wi |: Among tradeſmen, RæczI r uſually makes the ſecond of T_ his family and poſterity. ME 7 
the receipt contains the | Their ounder preſcribed them three things; A, not todrink 


the expence, and the re- any wine. Secondly; not to build any houſes; but to-dwel} under 
„and BooKk-KEEPING. | tents. Thirdly,'not to ſow a | ines: 
denotes alſo an admiffion, or The Rechabites obſerved the 
his right, in a cauſe for- nefs, as appears from Jeremy xxxv. 6, Fe.—Whence, St Te- 
perſons. See RxScEIT. rom in his xilith epiſtle to Paulinus, calls them Monachi, Monks. 

RRCRI IT of hemage \RBsCx1rT. {4 Jonadab, their founder, lived under Jehoaſh, king of Judah; 
RERCEIPT of the exchequer, > See Exc hRE QUER. © 4 cotemporary with Jehu king of Iſrael; his father Re. 
RRC IE. I chab, from whom his poſterity were denominated, deſcended 


RECE IT, in medicine 


Auditor RECEI TS. See the article Aupirox. | : | 
RECEIVE R, a veſſel uſed in chemiſtry, pneumatics, (+. | Kenite, or of the race of Ken hence Nie and Rocks. 


See RECIPIENT and ExHAUSTED, ; + | | | 
Receives, RRCET rox, or ReceyTATOR, in law, is RECHACING, in hunting, the driving back of the deer, 


uſed commonly in the evil part, for ſuch as knowingly re- or | other beaſts; into the foreſts, chaces, &. which had 
Ceive ſtollen goods from thieves, and conceal them — The ſtragled out into the copſes, or thickets, . See Fo- 
crime is felony, and the puniſhment tranſportation. . Ius, G. E 0 2 
o denotes an officer; whereof there arc va. Antiently there were offices of rechdcers of the deer, beſtowed 
rious kinds, denominated from the particular matters they | by the king on gentlemen, or old hunters, with ſalaries for 


receiver general of the cuſtoms. See 5 foreſts, and then to beat the dogs off, without purſuing any 
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As, receiver of rents: 


See DUTCHY,&c. | comes to be proteſted ; and to be refunded the bearer, by he 


[8 : RECENT fruits. See the article Fr U Ir. drawer or endorſer. See Excnuances.. 
| RECEPTACULUM chyli, RECEPTACULUM com- The occaſion of rechange is, when the bearer 


mune, or ci/terna chyli, in anatomy, a reſervoir or 2 change, aſter proteſt | 
near the left kidney, into which the lacteal veſſels do all | of payment, borrows money on his own promiſe, bond, or 
s. See LAB AI. the like ; oc draws a bill of exchange. in the place where 


This receiver, called alſo from it's inventor duct us pecqueticus, the ment was to be made, on the perſon who furniſhed 
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tery, See CHyLE and MestnTeryY., | The bearer of a 
In a preparation of this part, by filling it with mercury, Mr the one and the other on the drawer. Yet the ſimple proteſta- 


of them more than a quarter of an inch in diameter, take up a like ſum at re-exchange, for want of his bill being 


of the chyle and lympha, were it contained in a lingle receiver. the bill was drawn. 1 N. 
F it's horizontal poſition may make one trunk Otherwiſe, the rechange will only amount to the reſtitution 
| | | ; of the firſt exchange, with intereſt, the expences of prote- 
| It's oſculum, or exit is upwards in the thorax, and thence cal- ſting, and of the journey, if there have been any. 

led the thoracic duct. See Thoracic du. If a bill of exchange, payable to the bearer or order, come 
RECEPTI ON, Receyr ro, in philoſophy, denotes the to be proteſted, the rechange is only due upon the drawer for 


[7 fame with paffion, conſidered as oppoſed to act in. See Pa 5- the place where the remittance was made; not for thoſe Places 
where it may have been negotiated : at leaſt, the drawer has 


however, make ſome difference: The re. | » right to be refunded his rechange for thoſe Places, by the 
| ceptive paſſion, fay they, does not tend to the deſtruction of endorſer. 
the being, as paſſion does 3 but to the perfection thereof. It Indeed the rechange is due from the drawer upon all places 
is conceived as the acquiſition of ſome new reality or mo- where a power of negotiation is given by the bill, and upon 
dification, by means of the action of another, all others, if the pgwer of negotiating be indefinite, 
RECEPTrIon is alſo Popularly uſed for the manner of treating Laſtly, the intereſt of the rechange, of the eXpences of the 
or entertaining a perſon ; and the ſolemnities and ceremo- proteſt, and the Journey, are only due from the day of the 
nies practiſed on that occaſion, Sce Ex TRV. demand. 5 
The queen of Sweden's reception into Paris was one of the It is ſuppoſed to be the Gibeling driven out of Italy by the 
moſt magnificent theſe ages have ſeen, The reception of em- faction of the Guelphs, and ſhelter at Amſterdam, who firſt 


baſſadors is uſually performed with a great deal of pomp. eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of rechange ; on Pretence of the intereſts, 
REeceep TION, is lometimes alſo uſed for the act of approving, damages, and expences they underwent, when the bills given 
ccepting, and admitting a thing. Sce AcckrTAxe E. them for the effects they had been obliged to abandon, were not 


The canon law only binds where it is received : The civil accepted, but came to be proteſted. See Bits of exchange. 
law is received in ſome countries, not in others. See Crvit law. | Rec HANGE is alſo uſed at ſea for ſuch tackle as js kept in 

it The French would never receive the council of Trent, the Spa- reſerve aboard the ſhip, to ſerve in caſe of failure of that al- 

5 nith inquiſition, nor the dogmata of the ultramontane canoniſts. ready in uſe. See TACKLE. F f 

6 RRECE YT TON, in aſtrology, is a dignity befalling two Planets | The Levantines uſe the word re/peft or reſpit in the fame ſenſe. 


p when they exchange houſes : e. gr. when the ſun arrives in RECHARGE, of a fire- arm, is a ſecond loading or charge. 
cancer, the houſe of the moon and the moon, in her turn, dee CHARGE, | 


. arrives in the ſun's houſe, | The recharge ſhould never be ſo deep as the firſt charge, leaſt 
The fame term is allo uſed, when two planets exchange exal- the piece being over- heated ſhould burſt, See Ca NNON, Cc. 
| RECHEAT 


RECHEAT, in hunting, | a leſſon which the huntſman winds 
on the horn, when the hounds haye loſt their game ; to 
call them back from purſuing a counter-{cent. See Horn, 


RECIPE, in medicine, a preſctiption, or formula & , remedy, 
appointed to be adminiſtred to a patient. See PRESCR Ip: 


It is thus called, becauſe always begi ning with the word 


RECIPIANGLE, or RECIPIENT-ANGLE, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, ſerving to take the | args, of angles; uſed 

ally i tions, 
The recipiattele is a popular inſtrument among the French, 
but little known among us: it is uſually very imple, in form 
of a ſquare, or rather a bevel; dy waa, of two arms or 


entring angle, apply the outfides, Ce. | 
RECIPIENDO excommunicato, See ExcomMMunicaro, 
RRCTIEIEV DO & aciendo atturna to. See Ar rRNA TO. 
RECIPIENT, ECEIVER, in * * an appendage 
of an alembic, retort, Ec. being a veſſel Juted to the beak 
thereof, to receive the liquor raiſed in diſtillation, &c. See 
ALEMBIC, RzTorT, DisTILLATton, Cc. 
R8CcirisxT is alſo part of the apparatus of an air- pump; 
being a glaſs veſſel placed a-top of the plate, for the air to 
be exhauſted from. See Arr-pune, 
To an air-pump belong various reciptents, of various forms 
and ſizes, and ſerving for various purpoſes, See Vacuum. 
RECIPROCAL, Reciexoc V's, ſomething that is mutual, 
or which is returned equally on both ſides, or affects both 
parties alike: See MUTUAL. | 
The end of human ſociety is to afford each other reciprocal 
aid : there are reciprocal duties between the prince and his 
ſubjects, the husband and wife, Sc. There is a reciprocal 
action between the agent and patient. Sce RR ACT ION, 
Tbe lex talionis eſtabliſhes a kind of reciprocation of juſtice. 
See TAL Io. | : 
If two funilat triangles be cut by parallel lines, the ſections 
of the ſides will be proportional ; and reciprocally, if the ſides be 
cut proportionably, the triangles arc ſimilar. See TRIA N LE. 
REcierocAL, in logie, is applied to terms which have the 
ſame ſigniſication or are converti ble—as, reaſonable animal, 
and man, See TERM, and SYNONYMoUs. 
Schoolmen define reciprocation, a converſion of the ſeveral 
terms in an enunciation—And terms are faid to be converted 
in an enunciation, when the predicate is put in the place of 
the ſubject, and reciprocally, the ſubject in that of the pre- 
dicate. See Cox VERSE and CONVERSION, | 
Thus rationality and riſibility are ſaid to reciprocate ; for we 
lay equally, @ rational is rifible ; and à rifible ts rational. 
REciPROCAL, in grammar, is applied to certain verbs and 
pronouns in ſome of the modern languages; in regard of their 


turning or reflecting the noun, or perſon upon himſelf. 
Thus the pronoun-relative himſelf, refers Cato to Cato's ſelf. 


See PRONOUN, f 

The abbe de Dangeau defines reciprocal verbs to be thoſe 
whoſe nominative is plural, and denotes perſons acting mu- 
tually on one another: as, Ces guatre hommes . entrebattoient ; 
theſe four men fought together. Pierre & toi vous vous loues ; 


Peter and you praiſe one another, Oc. 
Reciprocal verbs are a ſpecies of thoſe which that author calls 


Proxommale, and which he diſtinguiſhes into reciprocal and 


identical. See VERB. ; | : 
RECiPROCAL, in poetry, 4s applied to verſes which run the 
ſame both backwards and forwards ; called alfo recurrents, 


Sec RECURRENT. | 
REC1PROCAL figures, in geometry, are ſuch as have the ante- 
cedents and conſequents of the lame ratio in both figures, 
dee Tab. Geom, fig. 22. n*. 2. Here, 
*.:8:: 6: D..or, 
| 2: 4933 | 
That is, as much longer as the fide A, in the firſt rectangle, 


is than B; ſo much deeper is the ſide C in the ſecond reQan-. 


gle, than the ſide D in the firſt : . n the length 
of one is compenſated by the of the other. | 
Allo, as the fide A is 282 the fide C, fo the ſide B 
is à longer than D: wherefore the rectangles muſt needs be 
equal, See RECTANGLE. 

This is the foundation of that catholic theorera ; that the 
rcctangle of the extremes muſt always be equal to that of the 


means: and conſequently; the reaſon of the rule of three, or 


: 


Vers rem - Proportional, a 4, B, and C; and tha: it 
to And a fourth} D, Proportional to them : 
lince AB C: D, therefore A B = BC and conſequent. 


r thus in numbers : ſuppoſe given 12 and | - 
quired a fourth Proportional. Now 4s rod 


But 12 Q=4X9= 36, Therefore Q = 4X 9 ( : 3, by 
12 


vice verſa, if they are equal; their baſes and altitudes are 
*eciprocally proportionable. Sce IRrlanGis, PARALLE- 
LEPIPED, Pa teu, Cons, CyLinnes, &c, 


n motion. See MorT1ow, 

ECIPROCAL theorem, See the article TarroRem 
RECITATION, the act of reciting, or delivering a diſ- 

courle, . cither in the way of narration, rehearſal, decla- 
1 mation, or reading. See DECLAMATION, Se. 

ECII ATIVO, or Rx ITAT1VE mufic, a kind of finging, 


the language ; the ſongs make them amends, See Sons. 


RECITATIvE l is the wa gp” 
8 — > "uy x * 5 writing accommodated to 


quantity of a ſhip's A or of the diſtance run between 
place and another. See SAILING and DisTancs. Fr 


This is uſual] performed b i | 
means of the log line; the man- 
ner of applying which ſec under it's proper article, Log- 


Yet is this liable to great © {outarities——Vitruvius adviſes an 
2 6 of the ſhip, with two large 

5 propending out of the ſhip, wherein are to be included wheels 
touching the water, by whoſe revolution the ſpace paſſed over 
in any given time, may be meaſured. The lame has been 


KECLAIMIN G, or RR CLAN ING, in ous antient cuſtoms, 
© action of a lord purſuing, proſecuting, and recalling his 
vaſſal, who had gone to 1; ve in another place, without his 


Re CLAIMING is alſo uſed in a fimilar ſenſe; for the demand. 
ing of a perſon or thing to be delivered up, or ſurrendered, 
to the prince of ſtate it properly belongs to; when, by any 
irzegular means it has come into the poſſeſſion of another. 
See CL A TRI. 

An officer was ſent to reclaim the veſſe] ſeized by the Alge- 
mes, Contrary to the terms of the treaty of peace, The 
government reclaimed the late caſhier of the South-ſea com- 


REcLa "MING, in falconry, is the calling of a hawk, or bird 


The Partridge is alſo faid to reclaim her young ones, when 
the calls them together upon their ſcattering too much. 


RECLINATI ON, of a plane, in dialling, the number of - 


degrees which a dial-plane, leans backwards, from an ex- 
actly upr ight or vertical plane, i. e. from the zenith. See 
PLANE. | 

The reclination is eaſily found; by means of a ruler and a 
quadrant ; fox having drawn an horizontal line on the plane 
by a level or quadrant, and to it another line at right angles ; 
apply a ruler, ſo that one end of it may hang over, or reach 
beyond the Plane : then will a quadrant, applied w the under 
edge of the ruler, ſhew the degrees and minutes of the 


plane's reclinatien ; accounting from that ſide of the quadrant 
that 
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that is edntiguous to the edge of the ruler. See Di aL, Q 4 


DRANT, Oe. | 


RECLINER, or Rzc1inino dial, is a dial whoſe plane ] geſts to 2 
icular ; #. e. leans from you when, that if it ſo appear it may be diſannulled. See RECOGNI- 


reclines from the perpendicul 
ſtand before it. See RECLINATION. 


When this reclination is 
dial is faid to be equinoctial. See DIAL. $i 

Declining RR LIN RR, or declining RECLINING dial, is a 
dial which neithet ſtands perpendicularly, nor oppoſite to one 
of the cardinal points. See D&CLINER. 


* . 


RECLUSE, among religious, a perſon cloſe ſhut up in a very 


narrow cell ofa hermitage, or other religious houſe ; and cut 


off, not only from all converſation with the world, but even 


with the houſe, Sce HERMIT, &c. 3 
The word is chiefly uſed for ſuch as thus impriſon themſelves 


out of devotion, to do penance—Tt is ſometimes alſo ap- 
_u to incontinent wives# whom their husbands procure to 


thus kept in a perpetual priſon in ſome convent. See 
ADULTERY, &. 
Recluſes were antiently very numerous : they were then a kind 
of ſolitaries who ſhut themſelves up in ſome little cell, with a 
vow never to ſtirr out of it. See Mox x, ANACHORET, Oc. 
None were admitted to this oath until they had given ſufficient 
proofs of their abſtinence, and had leave from the biſhop, 
or the abbot of the monaſtery where they were ſhut up: for 
the cells of the recluſes were always to join to ſome mo- 
naſtery. 
The bed permitfion being obtained, were tried for 
a year in the monaſtery ; out of which, during that time, 
they never ſtirred. Sce PROBATION, . 
They were then admitted to their vow of ſtability, in the 
church before the biſhop ; which being done, and the recluſe 
entered his little cell, the biſhop ſet his ſeal on the door. 
The cell was to be very ſmall, and very exactly cloſed. See 
Cx 1 L—The recluſe was to have every thing within it ne- 
ceſſary to life ; and, even, if he were a prieſt, an oratory 
conſecrated by the biſhop. with a window which looked into 
the church, 
maſs, hear the ſinging, ſing himſelf with the community, 
and anſwer thoſe who talked to him. But this window was 
| to have curtains before it, both within-ſide and without; ſo 
that the recluſe might neither ſee nor be ſeen. | 
Indeed he was allowed a little garden in his recliſion, to plant 
a few herbs, and take freſh air : adjoining to his cell was that 
of his diſciples, which he was very rarely without ; with a 
window, through which they ſerved him with neceſſaries, and 
received his inſtructions. 
When it was judged proper to have two or three recluſes to- 
gether, their cells were made contiguous to each other, with 
windows of communication : if any woman would confulr 
them, or confeſs to them, it was to be in the church, and 


in the face of all the world. | 


Where there were two or three recluſes together, they were 
never to hold any conference, but on ſpiritual matters ; and 


to confeſs to each other: where there was but one, he was 


to confeſs and examine himſelf. 
If the recluſe fell ſick, his door was opened for people to come 
in and him; but he was not allowed to ſtir out on 


any pretence whatever. | ; 
Theſe articles are extracted from the rule, compiled for the 
recluſes, by Grimlaic, a prieſt in the IXth century. | 
There were alſo women recluſes, who led the ſame life, in 
proportion. St Viborade lived a recluſe at St Gall, and 
was there martyred by the Hungarians in 825. See R- 
CLUSION. * 

RECLUSION, the ſtate of a recluſe; or the cell and 
other appurtenances thereof, See Re CLUSE, 
F. Helyot gives a particular account of the ceremonies practiſed 
in the reclufion of a woman, in that of mother de Cambray, in- 
ſtitutrix of the order of the preſentation of Notre Dame. 
A cell being built for her in 1625, adjoining to the church 
of St Andrew in Tournay : the biſhop waited for her early in 


: 


h which he might make his offerings at the | 


the morning at the church door. Upon her arrival, proſtra- 


ting herſelf at the feet of that prelate, he gave her his bene- 
diction, conducted her to the grand altar; and there bleſſing 
a mantle, veil, and ſcapular, put them on her, and gave 
her a new name. ION 
Having here made her vow, and the biſhop having haran- 
gued the people in praiſe of the new recluſe ; he conducted 
her proceſſionally to her reclufion; the clergy all the way ſinging 
Veni ſponſa Chriſti, &c. 
Here the biſhop bleſſing her a-freſh, conſecrated the recluſion, 
and ſhut her up in perpetual confinement. 
RECOGNISANCE. See the article RE coGNIZANCE., 


RECOGNITION, REecocnirTi1o, denotes an acknow- 
ledgment—The word is particularly uſed in our law-books, 
for the title of the firſt chapter of the Stat. 1 Jac. I, 
whereby the parliament acknowledged the crown of England, 
after the death of queen Elizabeth, to have rightfully deſcended 
to king James. 

REcoGniTIoON, in the drama, See DiscoveRy, | 

RECOGNITIONE aanullanda per vim & duritiem facta, 
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is a writ to the juſtices of the common-bench, for ſending a 


record touching a recognizance, which the recognizor ſug- 
geſts to have been acknowledged by force and' hard —— 


LANC. | 


to the height of the pole, the Tranſcriptio RxecoGNnTiTronTrs fate cum jufticiariis itine- 


rantibus. See TRANSCRIPTIO. , x 

RECOGNIZANCE, or REcocni$sAaNnce, in law, a 
bond, or obligation of record acknowledged to the King; teſti- 
fying the recegnixor to owe to the recognizes, a certain ſum of 
money. ; | og he 
It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or acknowledged in 
ſome court of record, or before ſome judge, maſter in chan- 
cery, or juſtice of the peace. POPs ET 
Mere recognizances are not ſealed, but enrolled ; and execu- 
tion, by force thereof, is of all the recognizor's goods or 
chattels, (except draught beaſts, or implements of husbandry) 
and the moyety of his land. | een Go gait 
There are alſo recognizances for bail, others for appearing at 
the ſeſſions to proſecute a felon, others for good behaviour, &c. 

RECOGNIZANCE is alſo uſed in our antient ſtatutes, for the 
verdict of the twelve jurors impanelled upon an affize ; hence 
called recagnitors, See JURY and VERDICT, 

RECOGNIZEF, is he to whom one is bound in a recog- 
nizance—He that is ſo bound is called Rx ceoNZ OR. 

RECOIL, or RznovunD, the reſilition of a body, chiefly 
a fire-arm ; or the motion whereby, upon explofion, it ftarts 
or flies backwards. See Gun, MorTaR, &c. 

The greater the charge, ceteris paribus, the greater the re- 
bound—PBy an experiment made before the royal ſociety, and 
related in the Philgſ. Tranſact. it was found that cannons charged 
to a certain degree, throw the ball from right to left of 
their own direction; but that the cannons themſelves recoi/ 
from left to right. A | 
Some of the gentlemen of the French academy, doubting 
the juſtneſs of the obſervation, Mr Caflini, younger, 
undertook to repeat the experiment; which he did by means 
of a machine, as like that uſed in England as he could ; and 
that tried over, and over again. 
The reſult was, that the ball, when the gun had liberty to 
recoil, was always thrown to the right of the point to which 
it was thrown when the gun was fixed without a poſſibi- 
lity of rebounding ; but then the recoil was always made the 
ſame way, vis. to the right ; and he never found that con- 
trariety of directions between the ball and the rebound, ob- 
ſerved in the Engliſh experiment. See Ht. Acad. R. Scienc. 
A. 1703. p. 120, & c. 

RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, whereby thoſe 
ideas ſought after by the mind, are with pain and endeavour 
found, and brought again to view. See Memory, Rr- 
MINISCENnCcEg, Mops, TrINnKiNG, Or. 

RECOLLECTS, a congregation of reformed Franciſcans, 
called alſo Friars minor of St Francis, of the ftrift obſervance. 

See FRANCISCAN, 

They were eſtabliſhed about the year 1530; when ſome re- 
ligious of the order of St Francis, willing to keep his rule 
to the letter ; Clement VII. gave them houſes, particularly 
Tulles in the Limoſin, and Murat in Auvergne, whither 
they might retire, and receive ſuch as were diſpoſed to fol- 
low them The ſame year he approved the reform; and in 
1584 it was carried into Italy. 

RECONCILIARRXI, in our law-books, Cc. —A church 
is ſaid reconciliart, to be reconciled, when it is conſecrated 
a-freſh, after having been polluted or profaned ; as by the 
poſſeſſion of pagans, heretics, &c. See CHURCH, Con- 
SECRATION, PROFANATION. 

RECONNOITRE“, in war, to go view and examine the 
ſtate of things, in order to make a report thereof, 

* The word is pure French, ſignifying literally, to Tuo, 

| recollef. 

We ſay, to reconnoitre the coaſts, to reconnoitre a port, &. 
A body of horſe was ſent to reconnoitre their camp, the 
ground, the condition of the roads, rivers, &c. 

A general is to go reconnoitre in perſon, the place to be be- 
ſieged, in order to learn it's ſituation, avenues, it's ſtrengths 
and weakneſſes, 

RECONNOITRE is alſo uſed at ſea—To reconortre a veſſel, 
a fleet, &. is to approach near enough to examine the rate 
and burthen of a veſſel, &c. the force it may have a-board, 
what nation it is of, &cC. ; 

To reconnaitre a land, or ſhore, is to obſerve it's ſituation, 
in order to find what land it is. 

RECORD, Recorpun, in law, an authentic teſtimony 
of any thing in writing, contained in rolls of parchment, 
and preſerved in a court of record. See CourT, Rox L,&c. 
Records are ſaid to be vetuftatis, & veritatis, veſligia—An 
act committed to writing in any of the king's courts,” du- 
ring the term wherein it is written, is alterable ; being no 
record : but that term once ended, and the a& enrolled, it 
is a. record, and of ſuch credit, as admits no alteration, 

or proof to the contrary, . 
Lawyers reckon three ſorts of records : viz. a judicial record, 
as 
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2s attainder, &c,—a minifterial ricord upon oath, as an office 
of inquiſition found—and a-record made by conveyance and 
- conſent, as a fine, or deed enrolled, and the like. ; 


Matter of RxcorD. ED Es MaTTrr. 
Maler of Record. (Se {Morten 
Oyer de Rx con. N Orxx. 

Priſoner upon matter of Reconn. Pa130NER. 


REcoRD, among fowlers: a bird is faid to record, when it 
* tune or ſing within itſelf; to form it's notes, and 
diſpoſe it's organs for ſinging. y eri 

- be cock thruſh is diſtinguiſhed from the hen in recording ; 
the firſt being more loud and frequent than the ſecond. 

RECORDARE facias, a writ directed to the ſheriff to 
remove a cauſe depending in an inferiour court, as hundred- 


king's-bench, or common-pleas. 

It is thus called, becauſe it commands the ſheriff to make a 
record of the proceedings either by himſelf, or others; and 
then to ſend up the cauſe. 

RECORDER, RRZCORDATOR, a perſon whom the 
mayor, or other chief magiſtrate of any city or town 
corporate having juriſdiction and a court of record within their 
precinQs, does aſſociate with him, for his better direction 
in matters of juſtice, and proceedings according to law. See 
Mayor, &c. 

He 1s uſually a man verſed and experienced in the com- 
mon mary ſome towns which have their particular aſ- 
fizes within themſelves, and no mayor, the recorder is the 


— 


judge. * 8 

RECOR DO & priceſſs mittendis, is a writ to call a record, 
together with the whole proceedings in the cauſe, out of an 
inferior court into the king's court. 

RECOVERY, in a legal ſenſe, an obtaining of any thing by 
judgment, or trial at law: anſwering to evictio among the 
civilians. See JUDGMENT and TRIAL. 

There is a true, and a fergned recovery. 

True Recovery is an actual or real recovery of any thing, 
or the value thereof, by judgment—as if a man fue for any 
land, or other thing, ud have a verdict, and judgment for 
him, 

Feignad, or common RECOVERx, is a fort of fiio juris; being 
a certain form or courſe preſcribed by law to be obſerved 
for the better aſſuring of lands and tenements to us ; the end 
and effect whereof is to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates tail, 
remainders, and reverſions, and to bar the intails thereof. 
See, TAII, REMAINDER, RE VERSION, &c. 

This recovery is either with a /ingle, or a double voucher. 

In Rxcovery with a fingle vouc her, there are three parties 

required, the demandant, the tenant, and the vonchee. 
The demandant is he who brings the writ of entry, and 
may be termed the recoverer—The tenant is he againſt whom 
the writ is brought, and may be called the recoveree—The 
vouchee is he whom the tenant voucheth, or calls to warrant 
for the land in demand. See VoucRHEE. 

Recovery with double voucher, is where the tenant 
voucheth one, who voucheth another, or the common 
vouchee. 

The point is a little quaint, and perplexed : to explain it, 
ſuppoſe a man deſirous to cut off an eſtate tail in lands or 
tenements, to the end that he may ſell, give, or bequeath 
them ; the firſt thing he does, is to cauſe a feigned writ of 
entry, ſur deſſeiſin in le poſt, to be brought, of the lands of 
which he intends to dock the entail ; and in a feigned de- 
claration thereupon made, pretends he was diſſeiſſed by him, 
who by a feigned fine, or deed of bargain and ſale, is named 
and ſuppoſed to be tenant of the lands. l 

This feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, and vouch a poor fellow, the bag-bearer of writs of the 
cuſtos brevium of the common- pleas; (where alone theſe com- 
mon recoveries are allowed) who makes default: upon which 
a judgment is by this fiction entered, that the demandant ſhall 
recover, and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of the 
lands in queſtion; and that the tenant ſhall recover the 


bearer, (who has not a foot of land ) which is an imaginary 
ſatisfaction for the heir in tail, though he is to be never the 
better for it. See ENTA1L. | 


mon vouchee, in the ſpace of 20 years, paſſed, or ſuffered 
to be recovered againſt him, a great part of the lands of 
England; obliging his own lands to anſwer the value of 
thoſe recovered againſt the tenants or remainders in tail. 
Clerk of enrollments of REcovERIEs and fines, See CLER&. 
RECOUPET, in law, to rebate or diſcount. See REBATE 
and DrscounT. 


again, 

Thus, if a man have ten pounds iſſuing out of certain lands, 
, and he diſſeiſes the tenant of the land; in an aſſize brought 
by the diſſeiſee the diſſeiſor ſhall recoupe the rent in the da- 
| mages. 

Vo I. I. 
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court, county - court, court of antient demeſne, &c. to the 


value of the lands againſt the lands of the vouchee bag- 


By this means one Edward Howes, a bag-bearer, and com- | 


The word is pure French, formed of re and couper, to cut | 


1 
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Rx eO, alſo denotes a quick ſharp reply to a 
demand. See REPARTEE. "” 7 

REGREANT, in our old law-books, implies cowardly, 
faint-hearted. See CHAMPIon, ComMBaAT and Dur. 
Hence, recreanti/ſe, - See the article CRaven. | 
Recreant was ſo reproachful a word, that Glanville would 
not deſcribe it—Recreantes equi is uſed by Fleta, lib. 2. cap. 2. 
for dull, jaded horſes. ATE. 

RECREMENT, RecatemenTuUm, in medicine, ſome 
ſuperfluous matter mixed with other that is uſeful, See Fx 
CES. 

In which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with faces, 
or excrement, See Fc Es and ExcREMENT. 

RECREMENT is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote ſuch ſe- 

creted juices in the body, as are afterwards of uſe to the œco- 

nomy : as the lympha, gall, &c,—which are thus called in 
contradiſtinction to excrements, which are expelled out of 
the body, as of no farther uſe, See Ex cREMERNT. 

RECRIMINATION, a poſterior accuſation brought by 
the accuſed againſt his accuſer, upon the ſame fat, Sce Ac 
CUSA TION, 

When two parties have made their mutual complaint at the 
ſame tune ; the buſineſs is firſt, to determine who ſhall be 
the accuſer, and who the accuſed; i. . on whom fhall fall 
the recrimination. 

By the French laws, recrimination is of no force till the cri- 
minal have been purged legally. 

RECRUDESCENCE, RIS ZU DESC HNA, in medi- 
cine, is, when a diſcaſe that was gone off returns again. See 

RECTANGLE, ned alſo oblong, and ! 

„ in geometry, CA 0 , on 
| cs. a quadrilateral 04 0/4 fs figure, (MLIK, Tab, 
eometry, fig. 60 ) whole oppoſite ſides (OP and NQ, as 
| alſo ON and PQ) are equal. See QuaDrILATE- 
PAL, 

Or, a rettangle is a parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, 

but angles right. See PARALLELOGRAM. 

To find the area of a reftangle ; meaſure the length of the ſides 

ML and MI; and multiply them by one another: the 

product is the area of the refFangle. 

Thus ML being = 345 foot, and MI 123 ſoot; the area 

will be found 42435 ſquare feet. 

Hence, 1*, reftangles are in a ratio compounded of that of 

their ſides ML and IK; and therefore rectangles which 

have the ſame height, are to each other as their baſes z and 

_ which have the fame baſe are to each other as their 

eights. 

29, If therefore there be three lines in continual proportion; 

the ſquare of the middle one is equal to the rect angle of the two 

extremes. See PROPORTION, © 

3?, If there be four right lines in continual proportion; the 

rectangle under the extremes is equal to the retfangle under the 

middle terms. | 

4 If from the ſame point A fig. 61. be drawn two' lines; 

one whereof, A D, is a tangent to a circle, the other a 

ſecant A B: the ſquare of the tangent AD, will be equal to 

the rectangle under the ſecant A B; and that part of it with- 

out the circle, A C. 

5®, If two or more ſecants Aga, AB, Cc. be drawn from 

the ſame point A; the re@angles under their wholes and 

their parts without the circle, will be equal. See Sr CAN r. 

69, If two chords interſect each other, the rectangles under 

their ſegments will be equal. See CHorD. 

Similar RECTANGLES, Sce the article S1MILAR, 
REcTANGLE, in arithmetic, is the ſame with product 
or fatium, See PRoDuUcT and MULTIPLICATION, 
RECTANGLED, RiGnT-ancGLeD, triangle, is 2 

triangle, one of whole angles is right, or equal to 909. 
There can be but one right angle in a plain triangle ; there- 
fore a rettangled triangle, cannot be equilateral, See TRI - 
ANGLE. 

RECTANGULAR, in geometry, is applied to figures, 
and ſolids which have one or more angles right, See Ax- 
GLE, Ce. 

Such are ſquares, rectangles, and rectangled triangles among 
plain figures; cubes, parallelepipeds, &c. among ſolids. Seo 
Fi d uRE, 801 1D, Ce. | 

Solids are alſo ſaid to be refFangular with reſpect to their 
ſituation : thus, if a cone, cylinder, &c. be perpendicular ta 
the plane of the horizon, it is called a refFanguiar or right 
cone, cylinder, c. See Cong and CYLINDER, 

The antients uſed the phraſe rectangular ſaction of a cone, to 
denote a parabola; that conic ſection, before Apollonius, 
being only conſidered in a cone whoſe ſection by the axis 
would be a triangle, right-angled at the vertex. 

Hence it was that Archimedes entitled his book of the qua- 
drature of the parabola, by the name of reZanguli cont ſectio. 
RECTANGULAR barometer, 7 Fa 1 AROMETER. 
RECTANGULAR windmills, WixnDMILLs, 
RECTIFICATION, the act of rect ihhing, i. e. of cor - 
recting, remedying, or redreſſing ſome defect or error, in 

10 L reſpect 
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reſpe& either df nature, art, or morality. See RIOT, 


Rae Tui, G. inns ff eee 
. * The word is. compound of rectus, right, direft, and fo, I 


Arc ririe Arlon, in chemiſtry, is the repeating of a di- 
ſtillatiom or ſublimation ſeveral times ; in order to render | 
the ſubſtance puter, finer, and freer from aqueous, or earthy | 


parts. See DIsTILLATION. | 
Reftification/ is a reiterated depuration of a diſtilled matter, 


. gr. brandy, ſpirits, or oils; by paſſing them again over 


their fazces, or marc, to render them more ſubtile, and exalt 
their virtues. See SPIRIT, Cc. ; 145 | 
Fixed falts are reli iſied by calcination, diſſolution, or filtra- 
tion, Sce 8A LT, Dis80LUTION, Go. 
Metals are ret ifed, i. e. refined, by the coppel 3 regulus's, 
by repeated fuſions, &c. See METAL, REIN IN Oo, Cc. 


RecTIFICATIGN, in geometry, is the finding of a right 


line equal to a curve. See CURvR. 
All we need to find the quadrature of the circle, is the rect i- 
fication of it's circumference ; it being demonſtrated, that 
the area of a circle is equal to a rectangled triangle, whoſe 
two fides comprehending the right angle, are the ra- 
dius, and a right line equal to the circumference. See Ci n- 
CLE and CIRCUMFERENCE. , 

To rettify the circle, therefore, is to ſquare it: or rather, 


both the one and the other are impoſſible—For the various at- 


tempts to rectify the circle in order to the quadrature, c. 


gee QUADRATURE of the circle. 


The rettification of curves is a branch of the higher geome- 
try; wherein the uſe of the new-invented integral. calculus, 


ox inverſe method of fluxions, is very conſpicuous For, ſince 


a curve line may be conceived to conſiſt of innumerable right 
lines, infinitely ſmall; if the quantity of one of them be 
found, by the differential calculus; their ſum, found by the 
integral calculus, gives the length of the curve. 

Thus, if MR (Tab. Analyſ. fig. 18.) = dx, and m R = dy ; 


Mm, or the element of the curve will be / dr + &y*. See | 


ELEMENT. 
If then, from the differential equation, to the particular curve, 


| we ſubſtitute the value either. of dre, or of dy*, we ſhall 


have the particular element, which being integrated, gives 
the length of the curve. See Ca LTU Integralis and 
FL vyx10Ns. 

Indeed, the element of the curve is ſometimes more commo- 
diouſly determined from ſome particular circumſtances ; in- 
ſtances whereof we ſhall give in the refification of the parabola 
and cycloid. | 


ToRecTirYy the parabela—For this we have 


ſolved into an infinite ſeries ; (ſee 8x R IES.) Then in the ge- 
neral theorem, 


n=2mazlP=a* Q=4' a P:i'za=aA 


. vo — — , &c. in infinitum, 
a' 


. Wherefore, dy / (as + 4zy): a 2542 2— 22 + 


4* a* 
A dy __ 1oy*dy v ; 2 25 
= 7 „Ee. hoſe integral y 4 K 


9 


will AC= DC =a. Suppoſe MP , Mx; then 
wil AP =x— @ ; conſequently, by reafon of PB. AP 
= P M* xx — aa == 4yy, and hence xx = 4yy + aa ;- conſe- 
quently, x = 4/ (4zy + aa.) If then gm be ſuppoſed infi- 
nitely near Q we ſhall have Qq = dy; and therefore 
the element of the area C QM AS / (aa + 4%.) The 
rettification of the parabola therefore depends on the quadra- 
ture of the hyperbolic ſpace CQM A. T 
It is to be here noted that all integrations or ſummations are 


reduced to the quadratures of curves; in what caſes ſoever 


they be uſed: ſo that to have them perfect, the rule laid down 


throughout. | 


Toa RECTIFY the ꝙclaid—-Let AQ = rx, AB =1, (fig. 27). 


then will Q = MS = h, PQ= y/ (x — xx.) And 
hence: AP 1 conſequently by reaſon of 
the ſimilitude of the triangles AP Q and M S, 


[ 


- 
— 


8 E G 
Ac AP2LMSEM mr 1 
+ 11 : 2 3 dv. „ 


"Therefore M an isthe differential of the cycloidal- arch AM 


=x=2 1+», | 'Wherefors ſv 1: 2dr = 2x7 * * 22 M 
is the arch AMX. 47802 3.3 \ ab 
The rect intim of curves Mr de Moivre ſhews may be ob- 
tained by conſidering the fluxion of che curve as an hypote- 
nuſt of à rectangular triangle, ' whoſe ſides are the fluxions 
of the ordinate and abſcifla : care being taken in the expreſſion - 
of this hypotenuſe, that only one of the fluxions be remai- 


ning as alſo only one of the intermediate quantities, viz. that 


whoſe fluxion is retained : an example will render this clear. 
we wo 9, he „ e to find the arch AC. 
Let AB ==, CB=y, OA =r. C che fluxion of 


the abſciſſe, ED the fluxion of the ordinate, C the fluxion of 
| the arch CA. From the property of the circle ars xx =, 


whence zr — 2xx = 2 » and therefore * But f 
5s 8 = | — 28 7 9 
CDg=y +tw=y . 


AJ; therefore CD ry 8 


—— — 


1719 r Jr 


+173. 22 
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+57 —y And conſequently, if rr — yy be thrown 


— — 
— 


into an infinite ſeries, and the ſeveral members of it be mul- 
tiplied into ry and then the flowing quantity of each be taken, 
we ſhall have the length of the arch A C. 


RECTIFIED fhirits, &c. are ſuch as have undergone the 


operation of rei iſcatian, or have been diſtill'd over and o- 
ver, to ſeparate from them any heterogeneous matter, which 
might have ariſen with them in the former diftillations. S 
REgcTIFICATION. if 

Hence we ſay, ſpirit of wine. twice rell ed, thrice . 


1 &c. SeeSPIRIT. 


t is the rectiſication that makes the difference between bran- 
dy and rett᷑ iſied ſpirits of wine. See BRANDY. 


RECTIFIER, in navigation, is an inſtrument uſed for 


determining the variation of the compaſs, in order to reaify 
the ſhip's courſe, c. See VARIATION and Counss. 

It conſiſts of two circles, either laid upon, or let into one 
another, and fo faſtened together in their centres that they 
repreſent two compalles, the one fixed, the other moveable ; 
each divided into 32 points of the compaſs, and 360 degrees, 
and numbered both ways, from the norch and the ſouth, end- 


ing at the caſt and welt in go degrees, 


The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in which the north, 
and all the other points are liable to variation. 

In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a ſilk thread, 
long to reach the outſide of the fixed compaſs. But 
if the inſtrument be made of wood, an index is uſed . inſtead 
of the thread, Sec ComPaAss. 


RECTIFYING of curves, &c. SeeRECTIFICATION. 
REecTIFYING of the globe, or ſphere, is a previous adjuſting 


of the globe or ſphere, to prepare it for the ſolution of pro- 
blems. See Glo and SPHERE. 

It is done by bringing the ſun's place in the ecliptic on the 
globe, to the graduated fide of the braſs meridian ; elevating 
the pole above the horizon, as much as is the latitude of the 
place: fitting the hour index exactly to twelve at noon ; and 
ſcrewing the quadrant of altitude, (if there be occaſion) to 
the zenith, f 

All this is comprehended under the term, ref#:fy the globe. 
When this is done, the celeſtial globe repreſents the true poſture 
of the heavens, for the noon of that day it is rectified for. 


RECTILINEAR, RiGuarT-LiNnED, in geometry, is 


applied to figures whoſe perimeter conſiſts of right lines. See 
FiGURE, PERIMETER, LINE, &c. 


RECTILINEAR angle ANGLE. 
RECTILINEAR maps. 

RECTILINEAR ſuperficies. 
RECTITUDE, Recrtirtvpo, RecTtun, in matters 


$ ” (are. FICIES. 


of philoſophy, refers either to the act of judging, or of wil- 


ling; and therefore whatever comes under the denomination 


of rect itude, is either what is true, or what is good: theſe 
being the only objects about which the mind exerciſes it's 
2 faculties of judging and willing. See TxUTH and 
00D. 
Redt itude of the mind, conſidered as it judges, i. e. of the 
faculty of judgment, conſiſts in it's agreement and conformi- 
ty to the nature and reaſon of things; in it's determining and 
deciding about them according to what their conſtitutions, 


properties, uſes, Cc. really are. See JUDGMENT. Ser 


alſo Lo Ge, Cc. 
ReFFitude of the mind, conſidered as it wills, called alſo moral 


redctitude, or uprightneſs, conſiſts in the chooſing and purſuing 


of ' thoſe things which the mind, upon due inquiry and atten- 


tion, clearly perceives to be good; and avoiding thoſe that 


are evil. W1LL. 


RECTITUDINES, in law, rights, or legal dues, belong- 


ing either to god or man. See RIGHT, 
RECTO, 
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REC 


CT O, in law, a writ uſually called a writ of right ; of 


only to recover the poſſeſſiun of the lands, Oc. in queſtion, 
loft by the plaintdf or bis anceſtor ; this aims to recover both 
thes left, nd the property of the thing : ſo that 
both rights are here pleaded together; that erty, 
and that of | poſſeſſion. . See ProyarRTyY and Posszs- 
SION. | 1 
If a man loſe his cauſe upon this writ, he is without all re- 
medy. See RIO Rr. | N 
There are two kinds of this writ : breve magnum de rocto, or 
 breve de recto „a writ of right patent; and rao * 
fon a writ of right cloſe. _ | 1 
he firſt is ſo called, becauſe ſent open -It lies only for him 
that hath fee-fimple in the lands ſued for, againſt the tenant 
of the freehold at leaſt. 
Indeed, the writ of right patent is extended in practice be- 
yond it's original intention. for a writ of right of dower, 
which lies for the tenant in dower, is patent; and ſo in ſeve- 
ral other caſes. Fitzhberb. h | 
The writ of right cloſe, called alſo breve parvum de recto, is 
directed to the lord of antient demeſn, or the bailiff of the 
king's manors, and lies for thoſe who hold lands and tene- 
ments by charter, in fee-ſimple, or in fee-tail, or for term of 
life, — in dower, if they be ejected out of ſuch lands or 
In ſuch caſe a man or his heirs may ſue out the writ of right 
cloſe, directed to the lord of antient demeſn, commanding 
him to do him right in his court. | 

REcTo de advocatione eccleſie, a writ of right, lying where a 
man has right of advowſon in fee to him and his heirs, and 
the incumbent dying, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the 
church; and he not having brought his action of quare im- 
pedit nor darrein er within ſix months, has ſuffered 
the ſtranger to uſurp upon him. 

RE CTO de cuftodia terre & heredis, a writ which lies for 
him whoſe tenant dying in his nonage, a ſtranger enters and 
takes the body of the heir. | 
This writ as to lands holden in capite, or by knights ſervice, 
is become uſeleis by the Stat. 12 Car, II. But not where 
there is a guardian in ſocage, or appointed by the laſt will of 
the anceſtor. | 

RecTo de dete, a writ of right of dower, which lies for a 
woman that has received part of her dower, and proceeds to 
demand the remnant in the ſame town againſt the heir or his 
guardian. See DowER. 

RecTo de dote unde nibil habet, is a writ of right which lies 
in caſe where the husband having divers lands and tenements, 
has aflured no dower to his wife; and ſhe is thereby driven 
to ſue for her thirds againſt the heir, or his guardian. 

REecTo de rationabili parte, a writ that lies between privies of 
blood, as brothers in gavel-kind, or fifters, or other copar- 
teners, as nephews and nieces; and for land in fee-ſimple. 
If a man leaſe his land for life, and afterwards die, leaving 
iſſue two daughters, and after, the tenant for life likewiſe 
dies; the one fiſter entering on all the land, and ſo deforcing 
the other, the ſiſter ſo deforced ſhall have this writ to re- 
cover her part. 

RecTo quando domi nus remifit, a writ of right, which lies in 

caſe where lands or tenements in the ſeigniory of any lord, 
are in demand by a writ of right. 
If the lord hold no court; or at the prayer of the demandant 
or tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, to put the cauſe 
thither for that time; this writ iſſues for the other party, 
and has it's name from the words compriſed, which is the 
true occaſion thereof, 

RscTo ſur diſclaimer, a writ which lies where the lord, in 
the court of common pleas, does avow upon his tenant, and 
the tenant diſclaims to hold of him; upon which diſclaimer 
the lord ſhall have this writ. ; 

RecTo. folio. See the article Fo L 10. 

REC TOR, of a pariſh, the parſn; or he who has the 

charge or cure of a pariſh church. See PARgson, 
If the predial tythes of the pariſh be impropriated, or ap- 
propriated, i e. either in lay hands, or in thoſe of ſome ec- 
cleſiaſtical community, inſtead of rector, the parſon is called 
vicar, See Vicar and IMpROPEIA TION—In England 
are reckoned 3845 rectories. See PARISH. | 


The name rector denotes him governor, or ruler, guia tantum 


jus in eceleſia parochiali habet, quantum pr elatus in eccleſia col- 
legiata. See PARSONAGE. | 
RecToR, alſo. denotes the chief elective officer in ſeveral. fo- 


reign univerſities; particularly that of Paris. See UNIVER 


SITY. | 


The rector is choſen a-freſh every three months : antiently he 


was choſen every fix weeks, The alteration was made by 
the legate of pope Nicholas III. in 1278. 

The rector is choſen: out of the faculty of arts While that 
faculty, and the faculty of theology were united, one officer 
had the inſpection of both, under the title of chancellor: upon 
their diviſion, a rector was created. | 


E 
ſo high a nature, that whereas other writs in real actions are 


> 


The ractor makes a ſoleinn proceſſion four times a year, at- 
tended by the doctors, batchelors, &c. in their formalities 
RecTor is alſo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior, or 
officer who governs the houſe, See SUPzR1OR. | 
The Jeſuits uſe it for the ſuperiors in ſuch of their houſes, 
as are either ſeminaries, or colleges. See ]Jevvu1t, Cor- 
LEGE, SEMINARY, &c. 

RECTORY, or RxcTorRaT®, RecTtorI1A a pariſh- 
church, parſonage, or ſpiritual living, with all it's rights, 
glebes, and tithes. See CyHurcn, Parisn, ParSoN, 
RzcTor, Oe. 


RECTUM, in law. See RecTo, RicuT and RRC TI“) 
TUDE, 

RecTum, in our old kw-writers, is alſo uſed for a trial or 
accuſation, See TRIAIL, Ce. | | 
Commune RxcTum, denotes a trial at law, or in the common 
courſe of law—Stare ad refum, denotes to ſtand a trial— 

Rectum regare, to petition the judge to do right. 

RKxcTvu nM, in anatomy, denotes the third and laſt of the large 
inteſtines. —See Tab Anat. (Splanch) fig. 9. lit. f. See alſo Ix- 
TESTINE. 

It is thus called, becauſe it paſſes ſtraight from the os ſacrum 
to the anus; without making any turns or circumvolutions, 
as all the other guts do. 

It's length is uſually about a hands- breath; and it's capacity, 
the thickneſs of three fingers—It's upper part is tied faſt to 
the offa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the peritonzum ; 
and in men to the neck of the bladder, in women to the va- 
gina uteri: it's lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three 
muſcles, Sce Anus, 

The firſt, is the ſphincter ani ſerving to ſhut it, and prevent 
the excrements from paſſing out involuntarily, See Sp H1Nc- 
TER, Cc. 

The other two, are the levatores ani, which ſerve to raiſe 
or pull back the refum after the expulſion of the excre- 
ments; which eſpecially after hard ſtools, is apt to be too far 
protruded. Sce LevaToOR Ant. 

RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſevera! muſcles ; 
on account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of their fibres, 
from their origin to their inſertion ; having particular deno- 
minations from the parts to which they miniſter, as the refs 
abdominis, rectus femoris, rectus capitis lateralis, major exter- 
nus,—miner externus,—major internus—minor, interns, and 
rectus palpebræ. 

RecTus abdominis, is a muſcle of the lower belly, which 
ariſes from the ſternum, and the extremity of the laſt two 
ribs ; and goes ſtraight down to the fore-part of the abdo- 
men, to be inſerted in the os pubis.— See Tab. Anat. (Afvl.) 

fig. 1. u. 47. fig. 2. n. 28. See alſo ABDOMEN. 
It hath three or four innervations, or Tather tendinous co- 
arctations of it's fleſhy fibres, which divide the belly of it, as 
it were, into ſo many diſtinct muſcles, 

It has veins and arteries, which creep on it's infide from the 
mammillary and epigaſtric veſſels, which communicate toge- 
ther, that the blood may return by the mainmillary veins, when 
the paſſage is ſtopped. by the epigaſtric which are compreſſed 
in women with child, 

RecTtvus femoris, is a muſcle of the leg, which ariſing from 
the lower part of the ſpine of the ilium, and deſcending be- 
tween the two vaſti, is inſerted into the patella—See Jab. 
Anat.. ( Myol.) fig. 1. u. 52. Sce alſo Frmus. 

RrcTvus palpebre, is a muſcle which lifts up the eye-lid : It 
ariſes from the bottom of the orbit of the eye, where the 
optic nerves pierce the cranium, and paſſing above the ſuper- 
bus, is inſerted by a large tendon into the border of the eye- 
lid. See PALPEBRA. 

Recrvs capitis lateralis, a pair of ſhort thick fleſhy muſcles, 
riſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſles of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is inſerted 
into the os occipitis. See HE AD. | 
It's uſe is to move the head laterally towards either ſhoulder : 
_ they act together, being antagoniſts, they keep it 

Ye | 

RecTus externus capitis major, the third pair of muſcles of the 
head, ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the upper part of 
the double ſpine of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, and 
ſpreading in it's aſcent, is inſerted into the poſterior part of 
the os occipitis.— It ſerves to draw the head directly back 
upon the firft vertebra. 

REecTus externus minor, a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 
hind-part of the firſt vertebra of the neck; and inſerted into 
the middle of the os occipitis. 

It ſerves likewiſe to draw the head directly backwards. 
Theſe two muſcles are otherwiſe called renuentes. 

RECTUus internus capitis major, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 
the fore- part of the five interior tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt 
vertebra of the back, near it's great hole, 

Rzcrus internus minor, ariſes from the fore-part of the firſt 
vertebra, of the neck; and is inſerted into the anterior ap- 
pendix of the os occipitis, immedidately under the for- 
mer. 

Theſe 
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RED 
| Theſe ſerve to nod the head forwards, being 
the rectus externus, or renuens, on the bac 

and are hence alſo called annuentes. * 1 
Rxcrus Bene jip n the bar, and no 
man objects any thing againſt hi ; 
Nana reverſed the outlawry, and can partici- 
pate of the benefit of the law, he is ſaid to be rectus in cu- 
ria, See QUTLAWRY. | 


antagoniſts to 
of the head; 


riſing from the par vagus and diſtributing ſevera] branches 


the voice; whence it is alſo called the vocal nerve. See 
It has it's name recurrent, from it's reaſcending or running 
back again from the thorax to the larynx. 
riſes from the trunk of the vagum ; the right from a plexus 
thereof, immediately under the clavicle—They both run up 
at laſt in the muſcles of the larynx. | 
Their office appears partly hence, that a dog is not able to 

RECUSAN TS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge the 
Such are the Roman catholics, who hold the pope to be over 
him ; hence called 8 See Por k and KING. 
ly as romaniſts, but as recuſants. 

RECUSATION, RzcvsaT1o, an act whereby a judge 
count of his relation to one of the parties ; or of ſome ca- 
* enmity, or the like. 
deemed a legal cauſe of recu/ſation; as alſo the judge's being 

father, &c. of one of the parties. | 
tural bodies, or rather of the rays of light. See Body, RA x, 
and CoLouR. 
hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes · the different degrees of 


Nerve, Voices, Ce. 
There are really two recurrents, right and left : the left a- 
along the trachea, to which they impart ſome twigs, and end 
bark after they are cut. See LARYNx. 
king's ſupremacy, See SUPREMACY, and Convict. 
with double taxes, &. meer- 
is deſired to refrain from judging ſome certain cauſe, on ac- 
y the French laws kinſhip within the fourth degree, is 
RE D, in phyſics, one of the ſimple or primary colours of na- 
The red rays are thoſe of all others the leaſt refrangible : 
minous particles whereof the rays conſiſt ; the red rays, or 


red light, is concluded to be that which conſiſts of the largeſt 
particles, See REFRANGIBILITY, -/ IM 
Authors diſtinguiſh three general kinds of red; one bordering 
on the blue, as colombine, or dove colour, purple, and crim- 
ſon. See PURPLE, Cc. Another bordering on yellow, as 
flame - colour and orange. See ORANGE, Sc. Between 
theſe extremes is a medium partaking neither of the one nor 
the other; which is what we properly call red. 
Acids turn- black, blue, and violet into red ; and red into 
yellow; and yellow into a very pale yellow—Alcalt's change 
red into violet, or purple, and yellow into feuillemort, or 
dead leaf colour. See Ac id and ALCALI. | 
Terreſtrial and ſulphurous matters become red by extreme 
heat; and ſome, at length, black; as we ſee in brick, red 
bole, red chalk, ſlate, pumice, &c. which when vitrihed by 
a burning glaſs, become black. | 
Lobſters become red by a moderate fire; and by a violent 
one, black. Mercury and ſulphur mixed and heated over a 
moderate fire, make a beautiful red, called artificial cinnalur. 
See CINNABAR. | 
An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on a blue ſolu- 
tion of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red—Alcali reſtores it 
to it's original blue, Filtrating of the reddiſh wine takes 
from it all it's red colour. 3 
M. de la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body viewed 
through a black one, always appears red: as when the ſun is 
ſeen ſhining through a black cloud. He adds, that many peo- 


ple who ſee all the other colours perfectly well, yet have no 


idea of red, and only fee it as black. BLu E. 

Rep, in dying, is one of the five ſimple, or mother colours of 
the dyers. See Col ou, and Dyins. | 
Some reckon ſeven kinds, or caſts of red: wiz. ſcarlet red, 
crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, lively orange red, 
and ſcarlet of cochineel, But they may be all reduced to 
three; according to the three principal drugs which give the 
colours ; which are vermillion, cochineel, and madder. 


The fine ſcarlet, called ſcarlet of the gobelins, is given with | 


agaric, bran-water, woad and fcarlet grain, or kermes. Some 
dyers add cochineel, and others fennigreek ; brightening it 
with bran-water, agaric, tartar, and tumeric. See SCAR- 
LET, 
Crimſon red is dyed with bran water, tartar, and cochineel 
meſtique. See CRIMSON. | 
. Aadaer red is dyed with madder ; to which ſome add realgal, 
or arſenic ; others common falt, or other falts, with wheat 
flower ; or agaric with ſpirit of wine, with galls or turme- 
ric. See MADDER. 
The half-grain is made with agaric and bran-water, half 
ſcarlet-grain, half madder, and ſometimes turmeric. 


The half crimſon is made of half madder, half cochincel. 


RECURRENT, Recunnzzws in anatomy, a nerve a- 


„„ 


| 


{REDEMPTION, RepemyrTiIo in law, a faculty or 


3 


RED 


| As to the lively ame red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt put in ye 


low, then in a liquor made of -goat's hair, (which has been 
boiled ſeveral times with madder, and now) diſſolved over 
the fire with certain acids, as urine, tartar, oc. i 
The ſcarlet of | cachineet, or dutch ſcarlet, as the French call it, 
is with ſtarch, tartar, and cochineel ; after. firſt boiling 
alum, tartar, fal-gemma, and aqua-fortis wherein 
has been diſſolved. See Coc HINEEL. ! 
theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allowed colours, 
is alſo a braſil red; which is diſcouraged, as fading 
y. See BRAU II. | e ON 
the ſeven good reds, only four have ee caſts or 
ſhades: the madder red, crimſon red, lively orange ved, 
and ſcarlet of cochineel. - ; | 
The caſts or ſhades of crimſon, are fleſh-colour, _ 
colour, carnation-roſe-colour, and apple-tree-flower-co! 
Thoſe of madder, are fleſh-colour, onion lour, and 
flame- colour—Thoſe of orange are the fame with thoſe 
of crimſon. Scarlet, beſides the ſhades of all the reſt; has 
ſome peculiar to itſelf, as cherry- colour, fire - colour, &c, + 
RE D, in painting For painting in oil colours uſe a red 
called cinnalar or vermillion; and another lacra. 
See each in it's place, CINNABAR, VERMILLION, and 


In limning, and freſco, for a violet red, inſtead of lacca they 
uſe a natural earth found in England; for a brown red they 
ule aller. See RepoDti, Ox ER, Ce. et 

Rr o, in heraldy. See the article Gul xs. 

Rx v, in coſmetics, a fucus or paint wherewitk the ladies en- 

liven their cheeks and lips. | 
There are two kinds of reds ; the one in leaves, called Spaniſh 
red ; the other a liquor, which is an extract of ſcarlet dye. 

Re D arſenic. See the article ARS EBNIC. 


RED chalk CHALE. 
Rex o deer HunTiNnG. 
Rep fiſh. | Fish. 

RED lead See the articles J Lz Av. 
RED flar | STAR. 

Rep florax STORAX. 
Rp tartar TARTAR. 


Ripans orREDAnT. See ReDens. 
REDDAT—Precipe quod RE DDAT. See PRECIPE. 
REDDAN DIS chartis. See the article CHART 1s. 
REDD END UM, in law, a clauſe in a leaſe, c. where 
| W a rent is reſerved to the leſſor. See Rent and 
EASE, | vi 
REDDITARIUM, an anc'ent law term, for a terrier, 
roll, or rental, in which the rents and ſervices of a manor 
are ſet down. See Roll, RENT, TIZRRXRIER, Ce. 
RED DITION, Ra DDI 10, a ſurrendering or reſtoring. 
In law it alſo denotes a judicial acknowledgment that a thing 
in queſtion belongs to the demandant. 
RED DLE, Rupp IE, or Red chalk, a red foſſile ſtone, 
which has it's particular mine or quarry; and is uſed by pain- 
ters, Cc. to make red pencils, or craions for deſigning. 
The beſt is the produce of England, is moderately hard, 
eaſy to cut or ſaw into long ſlips. The goldſmiths and gilders 
al uſe it to burn the gold leaf they uſe—Some call redale, 
lapis hamatites, ſuppoſing it to have a particular faculty of 
ſtopping blood : but others will have the real hamatites to be 
another ſtone. See HAMATITES, 
REDEEMABLES, are lands, funds, &c. fold with a 
reſervation of the equity of redemption. See REDEN - 
TION. | 
Crown lands are redeemable for ever ; others only for a cer- 
taia time. 


right of re-entering upon lands, &c. that have been ſold, and 
- aſſigned ; upon re- iniburſing the purchaſe-money, with legal 
coſts. | 


Bargains wherein the faculty, or as ſome call it, the equity of 


redemption, is reſerved ; are only a kind of pignorative con- 
tracts. ; 
A certain time is limited, within which the faculty of re- 
- demption ſhall be exerciſed; and beyond which it ſhall not 
extend 


REDEMPTIONS, RepemeTioNEs, in our old law- 
writers, denote grievous mulcts impoſed by way of commuta- 
tion for the head or life of the delinquent. See Ransom and 
M1$ERICORDIA, 


[REDEN S, REDans or REDANT, in fortification, a kind 


of work indented in form of the teeth of a ſaw, with fa- 
liant-and re-entring angles ; to the end that one part may 
flank or defend another. See Work, DEFENCE, &c. 

It is alſo called ſaw work, and indented work, The faces 
flank one another. 


Redens are frequently uſed in the fortifying of walls, where 


it is not neceſſary to be at the expence of building baſtions ; 
as when they ſtand on the fide of a river, a marſh, the 

| fea, Ec. 
The parapet of the corridor is frequently redented, or carried 
on 


KED 
_ on in; the way of redexs. Ser PARAT ET and Cour Ex- 
CARP... N ot teria Fs 


REDHIBITTON, Noni ir ro, in.the civil law, anac- |” Tome 


tion allowed a buyer, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome move- 
able, and oblige the feller to take it back again, upon the 

8 it damaged, or | that there was ſome perſonal 
© cheat, of Wis: Ws Nerf ot 


The redbibition, or redbilitory action; has place in ſeveral 


| caſes, in the body of the civil law—lf a horſe was fold that 


bad the glanders, were broken-winded, or foundered, it was 
a redbibitory caſe ; and the buyer might be obliged to take him 
again within nine days. | 
REDINTEGR ATED medals. See the article ME DA. 
REDINTEGRA TION, RevinTeGRAT 10, in the 
civil law, the act of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment of 
a thing whereof he had been illegally difpoſſeſſed. 
In France, where a perſon is deſpoiled of his property, he 
claims it again by a redintegrand, or action of reſtitution— 
The redintegrand muſt be E within a year and a day, 
otherwiſe it is precluded, he | | 
RxDINTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the reſtoring of any 
mixt body, or matter, Whoſe form has been deſtroyed by 
calcination, corroſion, ſublimation, or the like; to it's former 
nature and conſtitution. - N 
'The redintegratio of mercury is properly called revivification, 
See Rtvivirication—Mr Boyle has an expreis treatiſe on 
the redentegration of falt petre; where he ſhews that after 
reducing it by fluxion into fixed nitre, which is next of-kin 
to ſalt of tartar in all it's properties; he could (ny re- 
dlingrate it by pouring a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
to it; i. #2, he could re · produce true cryſtals of the uſual 
form and virtue of ſaltpetre. See SA LT-PETRER. 
It is a ſtrong objection againſt the chemical principles, that 
we cannot redintegrate the body they were procured from, 
by re-mixing them. See PRINCIIE and ELEMENT. 
his ſeems to argue that the body did not properly conſiſt 
of ſuch elements; or that they were not originally contained 
in it, but were rather produced by the fire. Sce FIRE, Cc. 
REDIRE ad pacem. See the article Ap pacem. 
REDISSEISIN, in law, a difſeiſin made by him who 
dnee before Was found and adjudged to have diſſeiſed the 
ſame man of his lands or tenements : for which. there lies a 


* ſpecial writ, called a writ of rediſſeiſin. 


RED-MANS, or Rapmans, in domeſday and other an- 

tient books, are probably the ſame with rod, or rad - nights; 
Uiz. men who by the tenure or cuſtom of their lands were 
to ride with or for the lord of the manor about his buſineſs. 


RE DOUBT, or Rx Dour E, Rebvcrtvs, in fortifica- 


tion, a ſmall ſquare fort, without any defence but in front; 
uſed in trenches, lines of circumvallation, contravallation, and 
approach ; as alſo for the lodging of corps de garde, and to de- 
fend 1 See Fox r. | 
The word is French, formed from the Latin, redu4us. 

In marſhy grounds, redowbts are often made of ſtone work, 
for the eri of the neighbourhood : their face conſiſts of 
from ten to fifteen fathom ; the ditch round them from eight 
to nine foot broad and deep ; and their parapets have the ſame 
thickneſs. See SConCE, 

REDRESSING, the rectifying, or ſetting, any thing 
ſtraight again. See RxECTIFICATION. 
Trees and other plants have a natural faculty of redreſſing 
themſelves, when by any external cauſe they are forced out 
of the perpendicular. PERPENDICULARITY. 
In the moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances, is to reform or re- 

move them. ä : 

To redreſs a ſtag, among hunters, is to put him off his 
changes. | 

REDSEAR. See the article Ix o. 


 REDUBBORS, thoſe who buy ſtollen cloaths, &c. and to 


the end they may not he known, turn them into ſome other 
colour, or faſhion, &c. See FRI ER, and REGRATOR. 

REDUC E in chemiſtry. See the article Rx DUucr. 

RE DU CT ED chart. See the article CHART. 

REDUCING feale, is a thin broad piece of box, with 
ſeveral lines and ſcales of equal parts, thereon ; for turning 
chains and links into acres and rods, by inſpection. See 
ReDvcrT1on, Ce. | 
It is uſed by ſurveyors to reduce maps or draughts from one 
dimenſion into another: it is ſometimes alſo called the ſur- 
veying ſcale. See SCALE. 

REDUCT, or Revpvir, a military term, ſignifying an 

advantageous piece of ground, entrenched and ſeparated 

from the reſt of the place, camp, &. for an army, garri- 
ſon, &c, to retire to in caſe of ſurprize. See CASTLE, 
and Dongon, 

REepucrT, in building, a quirk, or little place, taken but of a 
larger, to make it more uniform and regular; or for ſome 
other convenience, as for a little cabinet aſide of a chimny, 
alcoves, t. See QUIRK. 

Rx DVU r, or Repu x, among chemiſts, is a powder by which 
calcined metals 'and minerals are reduced again to their regu- 
lus, or pure ſubſtance, SceReGvLvs, CALx, &c; 


(RIED 


REDUCTION, Repucr 10, in the ſchools, a manner of 


bringing 4 term or propoſition, which before ' was oppoſite to 
form e equivalent to it. See PROPOSITION, Cc. 
Reduction is effected by the addition or retrenchment of a 
negative particle—Thus,” to reduce this propoſition : no man 


is an animal, to be equivalent to it's oppoſite, very man is an 
 animat; I drop the negative, and ſay, 'man is an animal— 


ced, by adding the negative, and faying, there is no man. 


Renverion of propoſitions, is uſed in a more general ſenſe, 


for any expreſſion of one propoſition, by another propoſition 
equivalent thereto, See PROPOSITION, 

To a reduction, therefore, there are two propoſitions required ; 
the reduced and reducing; which are conſidered - ex- 
tremes thereof; and to be connected in the reduction, by 
— of the particle that is, which here has the effect of a 
copula. | 

As here, only animals think ; that is, animals think, and no- 
thing beſide anima's think—W here the propoſition preceeding 
the particle, is reduced, and the ſubject of the reduction; that 


following the particle reduces, and has the effect of the 


predicate of the reduction : and the particle that ts, acts as a co- 
pula, importing, not barely that the propoſition is expreſſed by 
another, but by another equivalent one, or as it were the ſame. 


RspucTion of ſyllogiſms, is a regular changing or tranſ- 


forming of an imperfect ſyllogiſm into a perfect one—Or, it 
is a change of a ſyllogiſm in refpe& of form, whereby the ne- 
ceflity of the illation or inference is made more evident, See 


SYLLOG18M, 
Reduction obtains in ſyNogiſms of the ſecond and thiid figure ; _ 


as alſo in the indirect modes of the firſt=-By it; theſe are all 


brought to the firſt, See Moop and FrGurs. , 

There are two kinds of this reduct᷑ ion, the one direct br o/- 
ter;frve, performed merely by a converſion of one or both the 
premiſes, or by a trauſpoſition thereof; as when Cam rs- 
RES is reduced to CELARENT. | 
The other indirelt, called per impoſſible, or ad abſurdum, 
whereby the perſon who denies the goodneſs and legitimacy 
of an imperfect ſyllogiſm, is reduced to aſſert or grant ſome- 
thing abſurd and impoſſible; or contradiftory to ſome other 
thing maintained by him. 

Suppoſe e. gr. a perſon granting the premiſes of the follow- 
ing ſyllogiſm, denies the concluſion— All fraud is prohibited, 
but ſome trading is not- prohibited, Sas fome trading is 
not fraud— We thus proceed againſt him: if the ſyllogiſm be 
not good, the antecedent is juſt, but the conſequent falſe ; 
and therefore the contrary of the concluſion muſt be true : 
now, I take the contrary ef the concluſion which you thus 
give, viz. all trading is fraud ; and of that with the other 
premiſe of the former. ſyllogiſm, viz. the major, which you 
likewiſe grant, make a new ſyllogiſm ; thus, all fraud is pro- 
hibited ; all trading is ward therefore all trading is prohi- 
bited. But this propoſition, all trading is prohibited ; and the 
other, ſome trading is prohibited, which you granted me in 
the firſt ſyllogiſm, are contradictories. 


REeDuUCT1oON, in arithmetick, is the converting of monies, 


weights, or meaſures into the ſame value in other denomina- 
tions; e. gr. pounds into ſhillings and pence ; or ſhillings and 
pence into pounds, 

The redutt:ons of the principal moneys; coins, weights; and 
meaſures, antient and modern, foreign and domeſtic, are 
found under the reſpective articles, Mon zT, Cotng 
WerGHT, Mg AasuRE, Pour, Foor, &c. 5 
Reduction is of two kinds: 10 deſcending: when a quantity 
is to be brought from a higber denomination to a lower. 
This is done by conſidering how many of the next leſs de- 
nomination are contained in the next greater before, and by 
that number multiplying the greater. See Mul TIP IIC A- 
TION. | 
Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings by multiplying by 20; 
ſhillings into pence by multiplying by 12 ; and pence into 
farthings, by multiply ing by 4. See Pou nb, Cc. | 
Troy pounds are reduced into grains, by multiplying by 12, 
20, and 24, And dverdupois hundreds into ounces; by 4, 
28, and 16. See QUncs, c. „ 

The 2“ aſcending ; when a lower dehomination is to be re- 


| ductd to an higher, 


In order to this, divide the leaſt by ſo many of it's deno- 
mination as are contained in the next greater : thus 24720 
pence, divided by 12, and the quotient by 20, give 103 


33 See DIVISIOx. 
f there remain any thing in each diviſion, it is reſpectively 
either odd pence or ſhillings : thus 67 13 pence reduced, give 


27 J. 19s. 5d. cut off the laſt, the reft is the pounds re- 
quired, 


To expedite the practice, ſeveral compendious ways of re. 


duftion have been invented. See Practice, . 
Thus yards are turned into elk, by ſubſtracting a fifth; and 
into ells Flemiſh by adding a fifth—Ells Flemiſh are reduced 
into yards, by ſubſtratting a quarter—Ells Flemiſh reduced 
to als Engliſh by multiplying by 6, and cutting off the right 
hand figure. See Ext, &c, : 
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16 ounces, by adding one half, Pounds of 16. ounces into 
RepucTion. fractions. See the article FRACTION... 
REDUCTI10N o equations, in algebra, is the clearing them 
from all ſuperfluous quantities, bringing down the quantities 
to their loweſt terma, and ſeparating the known quantities 
from the unknown ; till, at length, only the unknown 
quantity is found on one ſide, and known ones on the other. 
See EAT ION. | e * . 
The reduct iam of an equation is the laſt part of the reſolution 
of the problem. See Reg0LUTIoON, and PROBLEM. 
The end of all algebraical operations, is to have the unknown 
letter alone in one member of the equation; and in the other, 
all the known letters, without any mixture of unknown ; 
- for, in this caſe, it is evident the value of the unknown quan- 
- tity is found. | - Ava: NN] 
This reduction is effected by adding the quantities ſubſtracted. 
ſub ing thoſe added ; multiplying thoſe divided, and di- 
viding thoſe multiplied ; extracting the roots out of powers, 
and raiſing, roots to powers; ſo as ſtill to preſerve an equa- 
lity. See EQUALITy— This ſuffices for the reduction of 
fimple equations; but for higher equations, the proceſs is 
: leſs obvious. 4 , IT 14 
From the manner wherein powers are formed, it is evident, 
that as the unknown letter is raiſed to a higher power, it will 
be found, in it's lower powers, mixed and combined ſo ma- 
ny more times with known quantities, and of conſequence 
will be fo much the more difficult to be diſengaged there- 
from. And the difficulty is the ſame, where there are ſeve- 
ral unknown letters multiplied ſingly one into another, 
and again multiplied by known letters. | See PROBLEM. 
The reduction of the equation being made; from the laſt 
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uanti 
2 . See Cos TRUST oN. 50 

RzspucrT ion of curves. See the article Cuxvs.  . 

RepucTtton of a figure, defign, or draught, is the 1 
a copy thereof either larger or ſmaller than the original; ſtil 

preſerving the form and proportion. See FIGURE... 

The great uſe of the proportional compaſſes is in the reduc 
tion of figures, We. whence they are alſo called compaſyſes of 
reduction. See COMPASSES. - .. > ira M1 0.8 
There are various methods — 43 Fe. we * 
caly is by means of the pentagraph or logram; but this 

: had it's etch. See: PENTAGRAPH— The beſt and moſt 
uſual methods of redutFion, are as follow: 1 

To RR DVU cER A HH. As ABC DE, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64.) 
into a lefs compaſs: about the middle of the figure, as z; 

pitch on a point; and from this point draw lines to it's ſe- 
veral angles, A, B, C, Sc. then drawing the line @ l, pa- 
rallel to AB, be parallel to BC, Cc. you will bave the 

figure abcde fimilar to AB CDE. | 
If the figure abcde had been required to be enlarged, there 
needed nothing but to produce the lines from the point be- 
yond the angles, as x D, z C, &c. and to draw lines, vix. 
DC, DB, &c. parallel to the ſides 4c, deb, &c. 

To REDuct a figure by the angle of proportion —Suppoſe the 
figure ABCDE (Hg. 65.) required to be diminiſhed in the 
proportion of the line A B, to 4b. (Fig. 66.) Draw the in- 
definite line G H, (Fig. 67.) and from G to H ſet off the 
Line AB; on G deſcribe the arch HI. Set off the Line a 
as a chord on H I, and draw GI. Then with the angle 
I GH you have all the meaſures of the figure to be drawn. 
Thus, to lay down the point c, take the interval B C, and 
upon the point G deſcribe the arch K L; alſo, on the point 
G deſcribe MN; and upon A with the diſtance MN de- 
ſcribe an arch cutting the preceeding one in c, which will de- 
termine the fide bc, And after the ſame manner are all the 
other fides and angles to be deſcribed-—The fame proceſs will 
alfo ſerve to enlarge the figure. | 

To REDUCRK @ figure by a ſcals—Meaſure all the ſides of the 
figure, „. gr. ABCDE, by a ſcale and lay down the fame 

- meaſures, reſpectively, from a ſmaller ſcale in the proportion 
required, See SCALE. 

To REDuUcEK 2 map, deſign, or figure, by 
original into little ſquares, and divide a freſh paper of the di- 
menſions required, into the fame number of ſquaresz which 
will be larger or leſs than the former, as the map is to be in- 
larged or diminiſhed. 5 
This done in every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw what 
you find in it's correſpondent one in the firſt. See Map, &c. 


5 


RE DUcT ION to the ecliptic, in aſtronomy, is the difference be- 


tween the argument of latitude, as NP, (Tab. I ron. fig. 26.) 


and an arch of the ecliptic NR, intercepted between the plane 


of a planet, and the node N. See EcLITT Ic. 
To find the reduftion : the angle of inclination PN R, and the 
argument of latitude NP being given; find, by the doctrine 
of ſpherics, the arch NR: ſuhſtract N R and NP from each 
other, the remainder is the rauction. 
REnvcTFion into irt matter, is @ term which alchymiſts 
uſe when they find their ſubſtances putrify, and grow black. 


REDUCTION is more particularly uſed for the converting of 


ity. thus gained, the geometrical conſtruction is to be REDUPLICATIV 


re. Divide the | 


' C ww 
R E E 
2 which bythe 
 alchymiſts is held the principle of all things... See Wa rx, 
PRINCIPLE, Se. | | FA 60h , k Is 4 & : - CL 4 H 1 + 
The redu/tion of metals into their firſt maltet br prictiptes. 
according to theſe philoſophers, can only be cee mei- 
cury; nothing elſe being able to Jooſen the fit ful of 
. , metallic bodies, which. binds them together. See ME TAT 
_ and MR cUR T. FFF 
RE DVU c T tox, in chiru „ denotes an operation whereby a 
dillocated, luxated, or fractured bone, is'reftored to it's for- 
mer place, See Bom E, Lx AT ION, Distoc Artes, 
FrACT U Rr E- Reduction or repoſition, is always petforthed 
before any remedy be applied. ©. 
REDUIT, in military affairs. See the article RR VU tr. 
REDUNDANCE, or Rrepunvancy, a fault i di- 
courſe, conſiſting in the uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. Ser 
PrEONYASM. 15 . 
Words, perfectly ſynonymous, are redundant, and ought to be 
retrenched— Redundancy makes the ſtyle weak and languid. 
REDUNDANT hyperbola, is a curve of the higher kind, 
thus called, becauſe it exceeds the conic ſection of that name 
in the number of it's hyperbolical legs; being 4 triple hyper- 
bola, with fix hyperbolical legs. See Curve and Hypen- 
_ BOLA. _ | | | r 
REDUPLICATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a 
verſe begins with the ſame word as the preceding one ends. 
See ANADIPLOSIS. "I „ e ik 
REDUPLICATION, in logic, is a kind of condition expreſ- 
ſed in a propoſition, indicating or aſſigning the manner 
wherein the predicate is attributed to the Loben. See Rr- 
p LICAT ION. | n 
The uſual reduplicating words are guatenus, as, /o far an confi- 
dered as, inaſmuch as, 1 Hence, e eee 
propyſuions, are ſuch wherein the 
me circumſtance or condition 
kings, as kings, are 


ſubject is repeated, with 

Thus, men, as men, are rational : 

BY to none but Ged. | n 

UX, in chymiſtry, See the article Ri Duc r. 

RE E, Rs, RE Is, or Res, a little Portuguese copper coin, 
nearly equal to the French denier tournois, or to a third part 
of the Engliſh farthing. See Corn. e 
The rec is both a current and imaginary money; the Por- 
tugueze uſually reckoning by res, as the Spaniards by ma- 
ravedis. See MazAavEgDis. WHIP: 15 a 00 
Strangers in treating with them, are frequently ſurprized with 

demands of thouſand rees. when the matter betwixt 
them is only of a few pieces of eight; the mijlree or thouſand 
rees, only making 6 s, 3 d. flerl.—750 of them are equal to 
the piece of eight. See MIL LX EZ. | 

REED, an antient Jewiſh meaſure. See Measvure. 
Anſwerable to this is the chnna or cane of ſome modern na- 
tions, See CANE. | | 

Exzechiel's RRED. See Ea RCHIE L's READ. 

REEF, a term in navigation When there is a great gale of 

wind, they commonly roll up part of the fail below, that b 
this means it may become the narrower, and not draw ſo muc 
wind; which contracting or taking up of the fail, they call 
a reef, or reefing the ſail.  _ 
So alſo when a top-maſt is ſprung, as they call it, that is, 
cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap; they cut off the lower 
piece that was near broken off, and ſetting the other part, now 
much ſhorter, in the ſtep again, call it a reefed top-ma/t, _ 

REEL, in the manufactures, a machine ſerving for the office 
of reeling, See REELING. W 
There are various kinds of reels; ſome very ſimple, others 
very complex ; of the former kind, thoſe moſt in uſe are, 

1. A little reel, held in the hand, conſiſting of three pieces 
of wood; the biggeſt and longeſt whereof (which does not ex- 
ceed a foot and a half in length, and + of an inch in diameter) - 
is traverſed by two other pieces diſpoſed different ways. 

20. The common reel, or windlaſs, which turns upon a pivot 
and has four flights, traverſed by long pins or ſticks whereon 
the Skain to be reeled is put, and which are drawn, cloſer, or 
opened wider, according to theskain, N $6145 
Other reels uſed in particular arts, are explained under their 
particular articles; as the reel uſed in the milling of ſilk, un- 
der the article Mi LLING : and that in the ree/mg; or winding 
of ſilks, under the article of $11 x, Ce. 


| REE LING, in the manufacturies, the winding of thread, ſilk, 


cotton, or the like, into a skain, or upon a bottom; to pre- 

vent it's intangling. See SILK, Cc. lr 

It is alſo uſed for the charging or diſcharging of bobins or 
quills, to uſe them in the manufacture of different ſtuffs, as 

thread, ſilk, cotton, c. Reeling is performed different ways, 
. and by different engines. See REAL. | 
REENTRING angle, in fortification, See Ad d LER. 


IREEN TRL, in law, the reſuming or retaking that poſ- 


ſeſſion which we had lately fore-gone, See ENTR v. 

As, if I make a leaſe of land, or tenement, I do thereby forego 
the poſſeſſion: and if I condition with the leſſee, That for 
non-payment of the rent at the day, it ſhall be lawful for me 
to re-enter ; this is as much as if I conditioned to take again 

the 


 SHERIF F—And 


 SeePoxTGREvE | 
REEVING, in theſea 


See Rzyasr, 
TION is alſo 


ſervice incumbent 


Reyec 


A copiſt muſt be 

References are alſo u 
perfectly handled, the 
w they are more 
(onaries art full of re 


| rt at taki 

2 — 
reader is | 
amply explained 
ferences denoted 
refermmces, 


by fee, or v1 


obſerves, | we had in 
office was 2 
requeſts, See R 


land, | 
— — 


BQUEvST, | 


performed 
blimate, or with 


n 


repared be ve 


pure, yet the anti- 
brittle quality, 


that it craſes to be 
fuſion with ſalt-perre and 


call a &ry-coppel ; 
ich does not imbibe 
Coppei, | 

in the refining furnace, 
arcoal. 

is very ſoon; by reaſon 
blow it with the bellows 


| mony gives it ſuch a ha 
ductile; and muſt be ſoftoned 
to bring it to itſelf, 
operation they 
coppel made 


borax, 
F or this 


of gold by means of ſublimate—"The proceſs is begun 
th antimony ; # 6, in the ſame furnace, with the 


be of 22 carats; three ounces, if 25 carats ; and 4 or 6 
ounces, if it only be from 18 to 20 carats, In which laſt 


tion is over, leaves the gold from 18 to 2 3 Carats, according 
to it's fineneſs before — After this, they raiſe it farther by the 


the mineral: which done, the furnace is filled with charcoal, 
and the head put on—4 quarter of an hour afterwards they 
take off the head, la the crucible bare, and give the gold 


Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes but this is a me- 
thod ſeldom uſed, excepting in eſſays. See EssA xv. 

Rzyining of filver—T here are two ways of rf : 
| the ane with lead ; the other with ſalt- petre. The beſt and 


fine ſilver; and the top mixed with the faces of the ſa}t-perre, 
and the alloy of the ſilver, and even ſome particles of the fine 


duſt, and the whole briskly worked together. Then the 
crucible being covered up again, and the furnace charged with 
Au donc, the aſhes and other impurities 278 blown from 
the top of the metal, till it appeat as clear as a lookipg- 
glaſs ; and then an ounce of borax broke in pigoes is thrown 


Laſtly, 


| | ö Laſtly, the crucible. being covered up again, they give it the | other than a- change of determination; or a Cotitinuation 
| | | f kegs after which it is caſt into ingots ; which are found | of the former motion in'a new direction. See Daten - 
Fils clever penny-weights, and ſixteen grains fine. hs of OF e 
1660 5 | To 4 filver that may be left in the fzces, or ſcoria, As, fay they, a pendulum; when arrived At it's greateſt 
1 | 1 they pound them, and give them repeated lotions in freſh wa- ſweep,” does not ſtopg ſo u hard bod » ſtriking on. another: 
DA! ters, | See WASHING. — 1 150 29 hard one, does not reſt; but purkues it's motion the-contrary 
Wild i Rx FivinG of copper, is only performed by giving the mineral | way, according to tha eſtabliſhed: law. of nature and-this 
| a matter ſeveral lotions before the melting it; and then giving | from the immediate inſſuenoe ot impulte of the cauſe that firſt 
10 it ſeveral repeated fuſions. See Cor PE R. But th | | ly - 4 
ul | | | RaeyininG of tin is performed much after the ſame manner as Refletiion is conceived” by he lateſt and beſt authors, as 4 
143 that of copper, See TI x. | ' 4 X . hereby, ; 
| 1 | Thangh,, wa may diſtinguiſh two kinds of fineneſs of this others which they cannot remove, they recede, or turſl back, 
| | #/ metal: the one ariſing from it's fuſion ; that tin taken firſt | _ their elaſtic power: See EL AST irn 
14 . out of the furnace wherein it is melted, being always purer | On this principle it is aſſerted, that there ay be, and is a 


Wit! than that towards the bottom. 5 | period of reſt between the incidence and 'reflecZion ; ſince the 
1 | The other kind of. finenefs is that given the tin by adding | reflected motion is not a continuation of the uther, but a new 
ſome other metal or mineral to it, to render it more ſonorous,, motion, ariſing from a ne cauſe or principle, vt. the power 
1 See PW 7ER, &c. e . 22 he dic the e the angle =. 
11 FINING of ir ins likewiſe by the melting it. 4 mates with the plane of a gti obſtacle; is equal 
5 SITIO nns ee e e it ſtruck n that obſtacle, Ses Au Gt fan 
115 ; The greater degree of fuſion the mineral has, the more the | . Ine@ 1D EN CE- the feveral laws of motion thſervedin the 
#0 mil is purified : but this firſt fuſion is not ſufficient—To j - REFLECTIONS: bedies, ſee. the article iPtrcusron. 


115 render the iron malleable, and fit it to endure the file, it muſt | REFLECTION of the rays of light, in "optics, is a motion of 

11 be melted a ſecond time ; then forged or beaten a long time the rays, whereby, after unpingeng on the folid parts of bo- 

| f with huge heavy hammers, wrought by water ; then heated | dies, or rather, after a very near appfoach thereto; they tectde 
14 in the ſire, and at laſt reduced on the anvil, into bars of ſeveral or are driven therefrom, See RIFTLEXIEIIIT r. TEN 


is beaten, whether hot or cold, the finer it becomes. Sec And the diſpoſition. of bodies to reſſect this or that kind. of 


Steel is only iron refined to a great degree by heating it, with | that 
ſome other ingredients which cloſe up the pores, and ſoften T 
the grain thereof, See ST REI. the ſubject of catoptrics,”'. See CATOP TR ICS, 


REFINING of lad, is performed like that of moſt other im- | The #efle®ion ol light, Sr Iſaac Newton hay ſhewn, is not eſſected 
perfect metals, by frequent meltings, ſtill ſcumming it before | by the ray's ſtriking on the very Parts of the bodies; but by 
it be cold, and caſting in tallow, and other kinds of fat. ſome power of the-body equally diffuſed throughout it's whole 
They alſo make eſſays of lead ; not to refine it, but to ſee | ſurface, whereby! it acta upon the ray, attracting or repel- 
a it be pure, and without mixture of any other metal. See | ling it without any immediate contact. ger RA * 5 

FAD. k 0 | | 

Re 1Nn1nG of ſugar—The operation is begun by ſeveral ſtrong cunſtances, the rays are-refrated/; and whereby they ace at 
lixiviums or- lyes of lime- water and eggs, ſhells and all, | | See * 
mixed and beaten together. U fl 1 x 
This firſt refintng is performed in the Caribees and other place; 7”, Becauſe the ſurfaces of Poliſhed glaſſes, which to the eye 
where the ſugar-canes are cultivated ; and only ſerves for | appear {mooth, are yet in reality very rugged and eneven; 

- the brown or coarſe ſugar. ba (16 Vets LM but the ratchi 

When theſe are made. into Europe, the ſugar-bakers take | ing off the coarſer protuberanceg, by means of ſand, glaſs, 
them up, and refine them farther, by a ſecond operation, or | putty or tripoly.),” If the rays of light, therefore, were-reflc. 

Father a repetition of the firſt. Lan iT died by ſtriking on the ſolid parts of the glaſs, the refleittons 

Joo render the ſugar very fine, fit. for confections, they uſually j would never beſo accurate as we find they are but the rays 


Rerining falt-petre—The falt being put in an earther, | it does ; which problem is ſcarce otherwiſe to be ſalved than 


into it: the proportion is, one pound of alum to 128 pound | Which it acts on a ray without immediate contact : for that 
of ſalt-petre; and a little vinegar is added. As it boils, the | the parts of bodies do act upon light at a diſtance, is already 
ſcum is to be taken off; and thus is it refined. See SALT. fſhewn under the article Ix FLIRT ION. 
rer. | 29. If the colours ſeparated by a priſm placed at the entrance 
For the Rerining of other matters, as camphor, cinnabar, ful- | of a beam of light into a darkened room, be ſucceſſively caſt 
phur, lapis, ſalt, lorax, &c. See CaMPHor, Cinnas AR, ona ſecond priſm placed at a greater diſtance from the for- 
SULPHUR, SALT, Ge. | | mer, in ſuch manner as that they all. fall alike, or with an 
REFLECTED viſion. See the article VISION. equal obliquity upon it ; the ſecond priſm may be ſo inclined 
REFLECTING, or REFLExive dial, is à ſort of dial, | to the incident rays, that thoſe which are of à blue colour 
which ſhews the hour by means of a thin piece of looking- ſhall be all reflected by it, and yet thoſe of a red colour pret- 
glals plate, duly placed to caſt the ſun-rays to the top of ty copiouſly tranſmitted—Now, if the reflection were cauſed 
a ceiling, on which the hour-lines are drawn. SeeDrar. by the parts of the air or glaſs, we would ask, why, at the 


REerLEcTinG microſcope. | Mrcroscopse, fame obliquity of incidence, the blue ſhould wholly impinge 
REeFilECTING level F See (Lever. on thoſe parts ſo as to be all refletted, and yer the red find 
REFLECTING teleſcape.  - CTzLz$COPpES. pores enough to be in a | 15 


REFLECTION; or REFLEXION, in mechanics, the re- 3%. Where two glaſſes touch one 
direction. See Mor Ion, ResrsTENCR, C. 


mative, ſtand che Peripatetics, and all who conceive che rade | - ſuch a little, and almoſt inſenſible quantit 
motion to be different from the incident one of the ſame bo- from it, that it appears: intenſely black; 


wholly loſt, and deſtroyed by the refiftance. of the. obſtacle | Sion is fo ſtrong as to make the water 
ſtruck againſt ; and the moveable is thus rendered abſolutely | Nor is it only at the leaſt thickneſs of thi 
quieſcent in the point of contact till a neu motion of refle- | that there is no maniſeſt reflethion, 
Alen is produced therein, from a contrary cauſe. neſſes, gradually greater and greater, 

The Carteſians aſſert the negative ; abſolutely denying any reſt | _ thor's obſervations che rays of the ſame 
at al! between the incidence and refiedtion e urging, chat if the | tranſmitted at one thickneſs, and 7 
motion were once deſtroyed, though but for a moment, there nefs, for an indeterminate number 
would be nothing to excite it again; but the body would per- tha ſuperſicies of the thinned. body. 
ſevere in that new ſtate, as much as if it had been at reſt a | neſs, there are as many other parts 
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ted untill they have reached the laſt part of the ſur 
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4 14 * 
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kvely on u thin plate of any pellucid; tnatter, whoſe thick- 
ness increaſes in continual proportion, (aach as a plate of air 
between two glaſſes, the one plane and. the other a little con- 
ver) the ſame plate will, in the dame part reflect all the rays 
of one colour, and tranſmit all tho of the other ; but in 
Jifferent parts, will reflect the rays of one and the ſatne colour, 
gt one thickne, and tranſmit, them at another; and thus al- 


colour, ſhould have the fortune to ſtrike on the folid parts, 

and thoſe which exhibit a red to kit on the void parts of the 

body ; and at another place, where the body is either a little 

thicker, or a little thinner, that on the contrary the blue 

ſhould hit on the pores, and the red . ſolid parts. 
als in 


69. In the paſſage of Night out of glals into air, there is a re- 
fection as ſtrong as in it's alben out of air into glaſs, or ra- 
ther a little ſtronger, and by many degrees ſtronger than in 


it's paſſage out of glaſs into water. IJ Tart 
Now it ſeems improbable that air ſhould have more reflecting 
parts than water of glaſs : but if that ſhould be ſuppoſed, yet 
it will avail nothing; for the reflection is as ſtrong, or ſtronger 
when' the air is drawn from the glaſs by the air-pump, 25 
when it is adjacent to it—lf any ſhould here object, on Des 
Cartes's hypotheſis, that though the air be drawn, there is a 
ſubtle matter remaining to ſupply it's place, which being of a 
denſer kind, is better fitted for the reflection of light than any 


other body: beſide that we have elfewhere ſhewn ſuch ſubtle - 


matter to be fiftitious ; and that ſuppoſing it's exiſtence, and 
it's reflecting power, no light could ever have been propagated, 
but muſt have been all reflected back to the lucid body, imme- 
diately after it was firſt emitted; the following experiment 
does evidently conviCt it of 7 | 
99. If light in it's pallage out © glaſs into air ſtrike more 
pe” 54s þ than at an angle of 40 or 41 degrees, it is wholly 
_—_— „if leſs obliquely it is in great meaſure tranſmitted— 
ow it is not to be imagined, that light at one degree of ob- 
liqui ſhoutd meet with pores, enough in the air to tranſ- 
mit the greater part of it, and at another degree ſhould meet 
with nothing but parts to reflect it wholly ; eſpecially conſi- 
dering that in it's paſſage out of air into glaſs, how oblique 
ſoever be it's incidence, it finds pores enough in the glaſs to 
tranſmit a great part of it—If any ſuppoſe that it is not re- 
fected by the ait, but by the outmoſt uperficial parts of the 
glaſs, there is ſtill the fame difficulty :. beſides, that ſuch a ſup- 
poſition is unintelligible, and will alſo appear to be falſe by 


or 46 degrees, at which 2 all reflected where the air is 
ey 


adjacent to the gals, th 


ted where the water is adjacent to It: which argues, that 
their reflection or tranſmiion depends on the conſtitution of 
the air and water behind the glaſs, and not on the ſtriking of 


the rays upon the parts of the glaſs; the rays not _ reflec- 

ace, and 
are begun to go out. For if in going out they fall upon 2 
farface of oil and water, they proceed ; the attraction of the 
glaſs being balanced by an equal force the contrary way, 
and prevented from having it's effect by the attraction of the 
liquor adhering to it : but if the rays in paſſing out of this laſt 
ſurface fall into a vacuum which has no attraCtion, or into 
air which has but little, not enough to counter-balance the 


effect of the glaſs; in this caſe the attraction of the glaſs 


draws them back, and reflects them. 

This will appear ſtill more evident, by laying two glaſs priſms, 
or the object glaſſes of two teleſcopes, the one plane and the 
other a little convex, upon each other, ſo as they may neither 
touch nor yet be too far a-part. For that light which falls on 
the hind ſurface of the firſt glaſs, where the glaſſes are not 
above ese part of an inch a- part, will be tranſmitted 
through the ſurface, and through the air or vacuum between 
the glaſſes, and paſs into the ſecond glaſs : but if the ſecond 
glaſs be taken away, then the light paſſing out of the ſe- 
cond ſurface of the firſt glaſs. into the air or vacuum ,will not 

roceed but return into the firft glaſs, and be reflected. 

Whence it follows, that the rays are drawn back again by 
ſome force in the firſt glaſs ; there being nothing elſe to oc- 


flection is not effected by means of any ſubtle matter, conti- 
guous to the hind ſurface, according to the principles of Des 
Cartes; ſince that matter ought to reflect them when the 
glaſſes were nearly contiguous, as well as when the ſecond 
glaſs is quite „ MIT. 

if it be asked how ſome of the rays come to be reflec - 


ted, and others tranſmitted *: and why they are not all alike |. 


reflected; ſuppoſing the refliction 8 action of the 

| eus, that there are 
both in the rays of light, and in the bodies themſelves, cer- 
tain vibrations, (or ſome ſuch property) impreſſed on the rays, 


by the action either of the luminary that enits them, or of 


the bodies that reflect them; by means wbereof it happens, 
that thoſe rays in that part of their vibration which conſpires 
with the W of the parts of the body, enter the body, are 
VoL. ; 


_” „ 3 


: 


— — 


the rays, when a ray is in that part 


* 
REF 
and tranlmittsd ; but thoſe in 'a contrary part of 
their vibration reflected. See VIBRATION and ME D1UM. 
Ses alſo REFRACTION and TRANSMISSION. 


Add, that every ray of light, in it's paſſa through any re- 
fracting ſurface, is put into a certain tranſient conſtitution of 


- | tate, which in the progreſs of the ray returns at equal inter- 


vals, and diſpoſes the ray at each return to be eaſily tranſmit- 


ted through the next refracting ſurface ; and between each re- 


turn to be caſily reflected by it. 
Theſe alternate diſpoſitions, which Sir Iſaac Newton calls fits of 
eaſy 2 and of eaſy tranſmiſſion, he accounts fot by 
ſuppoſing that the rays of light, in impinging on bodies, ex- 
cite. vibrations therein, which happening to move faſter than 
the vibration which 
conſpires with it's mot ion, it paſſes through; but when in 
the contrary part of the vibration, is beat back again: whence 
every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected, or eaſily 
tranſmitted, by every vibration which overtakes it, See 
TRANSMISSION. | 


REFLECTION, in .catoptrics, is the returh of a ray of light 


from the. poliſhed ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirrout, driven 
thence by ſome power reſiding therein, See Min Rx OUR and 
CATOPTRICS. | 


| The ray thus returned is called a reflex, or reflected ray, ot 


ray of reflection ; and the point of the ſpeculum whence the 
return commences, the point of re ection. 

Thus the ray A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) proceeding from the 
radiant A, and ſtriking on the point of the ſpeculum B; bein 
returned thence to C; B C repreſents the reflected ray, and 
the point of reflection : in reſpect whereof AB repreſents the 
incident ray, or ray of incidence, and B the point of incidence. 
See PoinT and RAY, 

Again, a line CG drawn from any point as C of the reflected 
ray BC, perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetus 
of reflection, or cathetus of the eye : as a line AF, drawn from 
the radiant perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetus 
COT See CATHETUS. 

f the two angles which the reflected ray BC makes with the 
mirrour, the ſmalleſt, C B E, is called the angle of reflection * 
as, of the two angles the incident ray makes with the ſpecu- 
lum, the ſmallet ABD is called the angle of incidence. See 


Ir the niirrour be either concave, or convex, the ſmalleſt 
angles the ray makes with a tangent 10 the point of reſtełt ion 
and incidence, are the angles of reflect iam and incidence. 

The angle CBH which the reflected ray makes with a per- 
pendicular to the point of reflection, is called the inclination 
of the reflectad rays ; 2s the angle ABH is called the inclina- 
tien of the incident ray. See INC LINATION., 


General laws of ReFiscTIONSl. If a ray of light bt reflected 


from a ſpeculum of any form; the angle of incidence is ever 
Loual to the angle of reflection — This law obtains in percuſ- 
ons of all kinds of bodies, and conſequently muſt do ſo in 
thoſe of light. See laws of Þ ERC USS1ON, ſec alſo ANGLE. 
It might therefore be here aſſumed as an axiom : but it is of 
that importance, and it's demonſtration ſo beautiful, that we 
cannot omit it—Suppoſe, then, DC (F. 54.) an incident ray, 
propagated from the radiant D : here, though the motion of 
the ray be ſimple, yet it's determination in the line D C 
being oblique with reſpect to the obſtacle, is really compoun- 


Jed of two determinations 3 the one along DE, the other 


along DG. See COMPOUND motion. | 

The force along DC, therefore is equal to the two forces 
along D G and DH. But the obſtacle G F only oppoſes one 
of the determinations, viz. that along D G, (for it cannot 
oppoſe a determination parallel to itſelf, as D ) therefore 


only the force along DG will be loſt by the ſtroke ; that 


along DH or GC remaining entire—But a body perfectly 
elaſtic, (ſuch as we ſuppoſe the ray of li ht) will recover 
by it's elaſticity, the force it loſt by the ſhock. See EL A- 
STICITY. 

The ray, therefore, will recover the force DG or CH. 
Thus, retaining both it's forces, and both it's former de- 
terminations H C and CF, after percuſſion, it will be im- 
pelled along C F and CH, by the ſame forces as beſore along 
DH and DG. Byit's compound motion, therefore, it will 
deſcribe the right line CE, and that in the ſame time as 
DC; and HE and DH will be equal, as being deſcribed 
by the ſame force. Now, the two triangles DCH and CHE 
are, equal, and conſequently. their ſimilar angles equal. Since 
then, HCA —=HCE; 5 


a ray of the ſun falling on a mirrour, in a dark room, through 


a little hole 3 you will have the pleaſure to ſee it rebound, ſo 
1 to make the angle of reflection equal to that of incidence. 


See CAMERA obſcura. 


The ſame may be ſhewn various other ways: thus, #. r. 


placing a ſemicircle Fi G (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) on a mirrour 


DE, it's centre on B, and it's limb perpendicular to the 


ſpeculum; and aſſuming equal arches, Fa and Ge ; place 


| 


an object in A, and the eye in C: then will the object be 
10 N ſeen 


C A the angle of incidence, is 
equal to ECF the angle of reflection. Q. E. D. 
This law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment, For 
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ſeen 2d fi + B. . | 
eee eee 


| Pr. HB, fall perpendicularly on 


Hence, 19. If a ray of li | 
| , it will be refle2ted back upon 


the ſurface of a ſpeculum 
29, From the ſame point of a ſpeculum, ſeyeral rays cannot 
be refledted to 55 ome ehe * for in eva Name all N | Hoe 
angles of reflection would be equal to the fame angle of inci- 
E e D 8 N 
FN One ray as A B cannot be reflected to two or more points; 
r in that caſe all it's angles of reflect ion would be to the 
ſame angle of incidence; which. is as abſurd as before. See 
Each point of a ſpeculum reflect. rays falling on it, 
ts part 7 an 45 | 7 on line W e comin "429 
ſeveral parts of a radiant object, cannot be reflected from 
the ſame point of a ſpeculum to the ſame point; the rays that 
flow from different points of the object, are Lf jig after re- 
fleltion: and hence each ray ſhews the point whence it procee- 
ded. See Visrton, _ | | OT OP 
On this principle it is that the rays reflefFed from mirrours 
or looking-glaſles, exhibit the appearances of objects placed 
before them. See LooKING-GLASS. | 25 
And hence we eaſily conceive why rough bodies exhibit no 
images; in regard they reflect the light in ſuch manner as to 
confound rays which proceed from different points, by means 
of their eminences and cavities, their, alternate riſings and 
and fallings—B3ut for this, all hard bodies would be mirrours. 
HL If the qe C, and the radiant point A change places ; the 
8 will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the ſame courſe or 
th as before. 
For if Ma object be removed from A to C, it will ſtill ra- 
diate on it's former point of reflection B; but there can be 
but one right line drawn between the two points G and D; 
and the rays are right lines. Therefore that which was be- 
fore the ray of reflect ien, will now be the ray of incidence; 
and fince it will be 1 under the ſame * as that under 
which it fell, that which was before the ray of incidence, will 
now be the ray of reflection. So that the object removed to 
C, will radiate on the eye placed in A, by the right lines 
CB and BA, 2, E. D. We | 
Hence, an object is ſeen by the reflected ray AB, with the 
eye placed in A, the ſame, as if the eye were in AC, and 
the object in A. 
The truth of this theorem is ſo eaſily confirmed by experi- 
ment, that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a principle; and 
demonſtrate the great law of reflection therefrom— Thus: 
ſuppoſe the angle of incidence a little greater than the angle 
of reflection; then will the angle ABF be greater than that 
CBE. Wherefore, changing the places of the eye and the 
object, the angle CBE will become the angle of incidence; 
and therefore CBE greater than ABF, by the ſuppoſition. 
So that the ſame angle A B F will be both greater and ſmaller 
than the other CBE; which being abſurd, A B E cannot be 
greater than CB E—The fame abſurdity will follow, if you 
1 the angle of incidence leſs than the 


nor leſs than that of reflection, it muſt be equal to it. 
IV. The pw if reflection, that is, the plane wherein the in- 
cident and reflected rays are found, ts perpendicular to the 
furface of the ſpeculum; and in ſpherical ſpecula paſſes through 
the centre. PLANE. 2 1 
Hence the cathetus both of incidence and reflection is in the 
plane of reflact ion. See CaTHETUs, 
That the plane of reflection is perpendicular to the ſpeculum, 
.is aſſumed by Euclid, Alhazen, and others, as a principle, 
without any demonſtration ; as being evident from all obſer- 
vation and experiment, | 4 
V. The image of an objebÞ ſeen in a mirrour, is in the cathetus 4 
incidence. This the ancients aſſumed as a principle: and, 
hence, ſince the image is certainly in the reflected ray, in- 
ferred it muſt appear in the point of concourſe of the reflect ad 
ray with the cathetus of incidence; which indeed holds uni- 
verfally in plane and ſpherical mirrours, and uſually in concave 
ones ; a few caſes only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler. 
Per the particular laws of REFLECTION, arifing from the 
circumſtances of the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula, or mirrours, plane, 
concave, convex, &c. ſee them laid dawn under the article Mix- 
ROUR, k | 
Point of REFLECTION. fee the article Po1NnT, 
REFLECTION. of the moon, is a term uſed by ſome authars, 
for what we otherwiſe call her variation ; being the third 
inequality in her motion, whereby her true place out of 


the quadratures, differs from her place twice equated. See 


Moon. | | | 
REFLECTION is alſo, uſed in the Copernican ſyſtem, for the 
diſtance of the pole from the horizon of the disk; which is 
the ſame thing as the ſun's declination in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem. 
See DECLINATLON, | * | | 
REFLECTION is alſo uſed figuratively for an operation of the 
mind, whereby, turning as it were => upon itſelf, it-makes 
itſelf and it's own operations it's object; and cou1:dexs or con- 


Ip EA, &r, ag + 
REFLEX, Rrrzer, in 


angle of reflection 
— Since then the angle of incidence can neither be greater | 


REFO 


ius Lilius, and Clavius. See CALENDAR. 


doubting, belicying, 
relations 81 


light reflected from ſome other body repreſenpef in the 


4 . 


skill— All reflected light is ſuppoſed to carry with it part of 
choke places 


which receive this light, anuſt have theit colour mixed 
tinged with that colour, But. the fame place may receive = 


| haye a view to every circumſtance of the colgur, light and po- 


ſition of each figure; mult conſider what effect each bas on 


REFLEXIBILITY of the rays of light, is that property 


whereby they are diſpoſed to be reflected. See RerLiEc- 

TION, | 

Or, it is their diſpoſition to be turned back into the fame me- 

dium, from any other me lium on whoſe ſurface they fall 

Hence thoſe rays are ſaid to be more or 19% reflexible, which 

5 N back more or leſs eaſily under the ſame incidence. 
AY. 


Thus if light paſs out of glaſs into air, and by being inclined 


more and more to the common ſurface of the glaſs and air 
| begins at length to be torally reflected by that Tuxface ; thoſe 


forts of rays which at like incidences are reflected moſt copi- 
ouſly ; or the rays which r begin ſooneſt to be 


35 r $0 a ron . | 
That rays of light are of different colours endued with different 


N Lol e diſcovered by Sir 3 Newton; 
and is thewn by ing experiment Applying a priſm 
DF E, (Tab. Optics, N 55) whole my are each 45”, to the 
aperture C of a darkened room, in ſuch manner as that the 
light is reflected from the baſe in G;: the violet rays axe ſeen 
firſt reſſected in HG ; the other rays continuing ſtill refracted 
in IE—After the violet, the blue are all refra then the 
reen, Sc. See PR ISN. | 
ence it appears, that the differently coloured rays, differ in 
degree of reflexibility. SeeCoLovr, 
From other experiments it appears, that thoſe rays which are 


moſt refiexible, are alſo moſt refrangible. See REFRANG1- 
BILITY, | 


REFLEXION. Ses the article RzyLECTION. 
REFLUX of the /ea, the ebbing of the water; or it's return 


from the ſhore. It is thus called, as being the oppoſite mation 
to the flood, or flux. See FLux and Tips. * 


RE FORM, a re- eſtabliſhment, or revival of former neglected 


REFORMATION. pro 
The term is much uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the reducing 


an order or congregation of religious to the antient ſeverity 


of the rule, from which it had gradually ſwerved ; or even 
for the improving on the antient rule and inſtitution itſelf, 
and voluntarily making it more ſevere. See QxDER and 
REL1iG1ouvs. | 2 88 

In this ſenſe the ordef of $t Bernard is faid to be only a 
reform of that of St Benedict, See BERNARDIN and Ba 
NEDICTIN. | 


To Rxroxrm, in a military ſenſe, is to reduce a company, 


regiment, or other body of men, either by disbanding the 
whole, or only breaking a part, and retaining the reſt ; or 
ſometimes by incorporating them in other regiments—Hence, 
| O, or REFORMED officer, one whoſe troop, or 
company is ſuppreſſed in a refarm, and he continued either in 


whole or half pay, doing duty in the regiment. 


A reformed captain on foot follows the company, and aſſiſts 
the ſtandin r a5 a ſecond; but ſtill maintains his degree 
and precedence, See CAPTAIN, _ 3 


REFORMATION, RRToANMAr 10, the act of refor- 


ming, or correcting an error, or abuſe in religion, diſcipline, 
or the like. See REFORM, | ; 

The reformation of the Roman calendar by Pope Gregory, 
was effected in the year 1582, chiefly by the advice of Aloy- 


The 
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The rofarmation, of religinny called. by. way af eminence, fh. 
face was by the gletor of Ne 


Iicitation 


Il. by his perſiſting in 
ria, 


hf allowing of bis diyeroœ from | wa Catherine of A 


remacy, ſeized 
their 


th | 's ſupremacy 
the monaſteries, and other religious ” and divi 


In every thing elſe he revered a papiſt—So that the Refor- 


" 


mation. went on but lamely. in his time Under his ſon Ed- 


ward VI. it went much farther ; but was all undone again 


ſuperſtitions. en ONE | 
But the executions. of above 500 people, who were burnt for 


the pfoteſtant faith in the five years o 


her reign, ſo alie- 
nated the people from popery, that queen Elizabeth, her 


 fGiter, found ig. no hard matter to carry the reformation to 


it's full length, .. and to ſettle it on the foot whereon it now 
ſtands among us. 


Right of REFORMATION, jus REFORMATIONIS, is 


+* 
o 


R 


R 
R 


R 
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right which the princes of Germany claim to reform the 


church in their reſpective territories; as being inveſted with 


the ſpiritual as well as the temporal power, 

The jus refarmationis is annexed to the ſoveraignty; by this 
they had the power of conſcience, the diſpoſition of eccleſi- 
aſtical revenues, Ac. as they enjoyed the fame at the treaty 


of Munſter in 1624. 


E FORMED church CHURCH. 
EFORMED officer 4 REFORMADO. 
EFRACTED dial, are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means 
af ſame refratting tranſparent fluid. See DI AL. 

If a pin or ſtick be ſet up, or any point be aſſigned in a 
concave bowl or diſh, for the centre of the dial ; and a ho- 
rizontal dial be applied over the fame ; afligning the meri- 
dian line on the edges of the bowl; and marking out the reſt 
of the hour lines alſo on the edges of the bowl : then taking 
away the horizontal dial, and elevating a ſtring or thread from 


EFORM ED calendar CALENDAR. 
Voce the aicked 


the end of the faid pin over the meridian line, as much as is 


the latitude or elevation of the pole of the place Then, by 
bringing the thread to caſt a ſhadow on any hour-point for- 
merly marked out on the edges of the bowl, by a candle or 
the like; that ſhade in the bowl is the true hour-line : and 
if the bowl be full of water, &c. when this is done; it will 
neyer ſhew the true hour by the ſhadow of the top of the pin, 
but when filled again with the ſame liquor. 

EFRACTED ray, Or roy of REFRACTION. See RA 
and REFRACTION. | 

EFRACTED pin. See the article VIs ox. 

EF R ACT ION, ReFRACT10, in mechanics, the de- 
viation of a moving body from it's direct courſe, by reaſon of 
the different denſity of the medium it moves in; or a flexion 


and change of determination, occaſioned by a body's falling | 


obliquely out of one medium into another of a different den- 
fity. See Mepivun. 


Thus a ball A, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 52.) moving in the air 
in the line A B, and falling obliquely on the ſurface of the 


water C D, does not proceed ſtraight to E, but deviates or is 


inflected to F— Again, if the ball moving in water in the 
fame line A B ſhould fal! obliquely on a ſurface of air CD; 
it will not proceed ſtraight to E, nor yet deſſect to F, but to G. 
Now the deflection in each caſe is called the refratFton z and 
the two caſes are diſtinguiſhed by means of the perpendicular 
MI; that, B G being called refrattion towards the perpendi- 
cular, or to the axis of refrattion ; and the other B F, refracti- 
an from the perpendicular, or from the axis of refratt ian. 

Theſe refractions are ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the ball ar- 
riving at B, in the firſt caſe, finds more reſiſtance or oppoſition 
on the ſide O, 7. e. from the fide of the water, than from the 


| fide P, or that of the air; and in the latter more reſiſtance 


from the fide P, which is now the fide of the water, than 
the ſide O which js that of the air. | 
The great law of refraction, then, which holds in all bodies, 


and all mediums, is, that a body paſſing obliquely out of a 


medium which reſiſts it more into another, which reſiſts 
it leſs, is refracted towards the perpendicular; and in paſ- 


ſing out of a medium which oppoſes it leſs into another which 
oppoſes it more, is refrafted from the perpendicular, 
Hence the rays of light falling out of air into water are re- 


fracted towards the perpendicular; whereas a ball thrown into 
the water is refracted from it; by reaſon water, which reſiſts 


the motion. of light lefs than air, reſiſts that of the ball 


more: or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by reaſon water, by it's 


greater attraction, accelerates the motion of the rays of light 


more than air does: for that this is the true cauſe of re- 


fraction, at leaſt in light, ſhall be ſhewn under REFrAc- 


TION of light. 


To have a body. refraeg, it is neceſſary it fall obliquely on 


the ſecond medium In perpendicular incidences there is no 


refrats ion. 
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Voſkius, indeed, and Snellius imagined they had obſerved a pet - 


|  pendicular ray of light undergo a refraction z a perpendicular 


object appearing in the water nearer than in reality it was: 
but this was to attribute that to a refrattion of the perpendi- 


| cular rays, which was owing to the divergency of the oblique 


rays after refraction, from a nearer point. 

Yet is there a manifeſt reſrafFion even of perpendicular rays 
found in i, al. Hand Cx TS TAL. 

Rohzult adds, that though an oblique incidence be neceſfary 


in all other mediums we know of ; yet the obliquity muſt 


not exceed a certain degres If it do, the body will not pe- 
netrate the medium, but be reflected, inſtead of refrafted— 
Thus cannon balls in ſea engagements, falling very obliquely 
on the ſurface of the water, are obſerved to mount a-lott a- 
gain, and frequently to ſweep the men from off the oppoſite 
decks: and the like happens to the little ſtones wherewith 
children make their ducks and drakes. a 

The antients confounded refratt ian with reflexion'; and it was 
Sir Hazc Newton, who firſt taught us the juſt difference be- 
tween them—He ſhews withall, that there is a good deal of 
analogy between them; and particularly in the caſe of light. 
See REFLECTION and REFRACTION of light, | 
The laws of refractien of the rays of light in mediums dif- 
ferently terminated, i. . whoſe ſurfaces are plain, concave, 
convex, Cc. make the ſubject of dioptrics. Sec Droe- 
Ries. 

By refration it is, that convex glaſſes, or lenſes collect the 
rays, magnify objects, burn, (Fc. Sce Lens, Convex, 
and ConCAvE. | | | 

Hence the foundation of microſcopes, teleſcopes; &c. See Mi- 
CROSCOPE and, TELESCOPE, Ce. 

By refratÞion it is, that all remote objects are ſeen out of 
their real places ; particularly, that the heavenly bodies are 
apparently higher than they are in reality, &c. See AprA- 


RENT and PLACE. See allo REFRACTION aftronomi- 
cal, 


REFRACTION of light, in optics, is an inflexion or devia- 


tion of the rays from their rectiline ir courſe upon falling 
IF out of one medium into another, of a different 
denſity, See Ray. 


The refraction of light Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews is not per- 


formed by the rays falling on the very ſurface of bodies; 
but without any contact, by the action of ſome power in 
bodies equally diffuſed throughout their ſurfaces ; by which 
ſame power acting in other circumſtances, they are alſo emit- 
ted and reflected. See LiGur. . 

The fame arguments whereby we have proved that reflochion 
is performed without immediate contact, go a great way to- 
wards demonſtrating the ſame of refraF:ien : to which may be 
added the following ones. | 

19. Becauſe if when light falls out of glaſs into air, with the 
utmoſt obliquity it will be tranſmitted at, it be then made to 
fall a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly reflected For, 
the power of the ak ter it have refracted light emerging 
as obliquely as poſſible, ſuppoſing the rays to fall ſtill more 
obliquely, will be too ſtrong to let any of the rays paſs; 
conſequently, inſtead of being refracted they will be all re- 
feed. 

29, Becauſe in thin lamellz, or plates of glaſs, light is re- 
flected and refracted ſeveral times alternately, as the thickneſs 
of the lamellz increaſes in arithmetical progreſſion For here 
it depends on the thickneſs of the lamina which of the two 
it ſhall do ; whether refle& it, or let it be tranſmitted. 


3?. Becauſe whereas the power of other bodies both to reflect 


and retract light are very nearly proportional to their denſi- 
ties; yet unctuous and ſulphurous bodies are found to reflect 
more ſtrongly than according to their denſitie For as the 
rays act more ſtrongly on thoſe bodies to kindle them, than 
on others; ſo do they, again, by their mutual attraction, 
act more ſtrongly on the rays to refract them, 

Laſtly, Becauſe not only thoſe rays tranſmitted through glaſs 
are found to be refratted, but alſo thoſe paſſing in the air, or 
in a vacuum near it's extremities, or even near the extremes 
of many opake bodies, c. gr. the edge of a knife, und A 
ſimilar inflection, from the attraction of the body. See In- 
FLECTION. | 

The manner wherein refrattion is performed by meer attra- 
ction, without contact, may be thus accounted for——Sup- 
pole HI (Tab. Optics, fig. 56.) the boundary of two me- 


diums, N and O; the firſt the rarer, c. gr, air; the ſecond 
the denſer, e. gr. glaſs; the attraction of the medium here 


will be as their denſitiesSuppoſe PS to be the diſtance to 


which the attracting force of the denſer medium exerts itſelf © 
within the rarer, 


Let now a ray of light Aa fall obliquely on the ſurface 
which ſeparates the mediums ; or rather, on the ſurface P S, 


| where the action of the ſecond and more reſiſting medium 
commences. All attraction being performed in lines perpen- 


dicular to the attractive body, as the ray arrives at 4, it will 
begin to be turned out of it's rectilinear courſe, by a ſupe- 
rior force wherewith it is attrafted by the medium O, more 
than by the medium N. i. e, by a force wherewith it is _ 

towards 
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refractive power in Raid arifes, - 


ined—Clear Munter, of all others, fear the 
imp ted with ſalta, it's on 4 ; 


nens power with ref to each other, 
nearly as their denfitie—As to air, he that a ray of 
light in traverſi quite through the atmoſphere, ' is refracted 
the ſame it woul be wee it to paſs with the ſame 6 liquity 


FRANGIBILITYy, 
3*. When a ray aſſes out of a denſer into a rarer medium, 
e. gr. out of glaſs into air, it is 2 the perpendicu- 
lar, or From. the axis of refraction— A 
Section is greater than the angle of inclination, 

0 


S. if 
GH at right angles; 


AB: this will meet the refracted ray in C 3 and will 
be to it as the fine of the refracted angle to the fine of the angle 
of inclination. ; 
hs if BC paſs out of glaſs into air, it is in a ſubſequial. 
terate ratio to CD; if out of air into glaſs, in a ſeſquiallerate 
ratio to C D. abt 


Hence, 


. 
Hi alſo, if li t paſs. out of ter into air; CBis ina 
| Aber eiter in 9 CD; Ter of air Le Nane tr a 
. itertian. n Nen n Al 635) 5 
Laus Rx TAC TToxN in pon rc. If parallel rays 
de refrurte out of one tranſplert medium into another of 
different denſity, they will continue parallel after y tion. 
The phyſical reaſon is, that beitig parallel, their" iquity, or 
angle of: incidence is the ſame: buͤt at equal obliquities we 
hive ſhewn the #e/Ha71 is eeftral ;.' conſequently ral- 
leliſm whith they had before the repuetion, will be retained 
re. eh 19 e N. ei nd e un dale 


But this may be alſo demonſtrated geometrically, thus: if the 
rays be perpendicular to the reſracting ſurface, they will paſs 
without any refraction ; conſequently” being parallel before 
their paſſage, they will be ſo after it. If 
as AB and DC, the angles of incidence o an a and con- 
ſequently alſo the angles of inclination x and „ will be 
equal. But the ſines Of the angles of inclination x and 1. 
have the fame ratio to the fines of the refracted angles mr and 
1 ; therefore the refracted angles m and u are alſo equal; con- 
ſequently the 


Hence a glaſs, plain on both ſides, being turned directly to the 
ſun; the light paſſing through it will be propagated after the 
ſame manner as if the glaſs were away : for the rays being 
perpendicular will paſs without Fefrtctien—lIf the glaſs be 


turned obliquely to the ſun, the light after refraction will be 
I the ſame intenſity ns before ; the 
the ſpiſſitude 


59.) proceeding from the 
on a plane ſurface .of a different 
points of refraction D and P are equally 
diſtant from the cathetus of incidence GK; the refracted 
rays DF virtual focus, or point of 
diſperſion | | 
| 19. Since in rays very near each other, the diſtance 


point G, i. e. have 
2%, When 


flow upon the eye, as if they came to it from th point G; 
- conſequently the point C will be ſeen by the refracted rays 
as in G. FN 1 7660 | 
3. Ifa ray CD fall obliquely out of a thinner into a denſer me- 
dium, having a plane ſurface ; the diſtance of the radiant point 
CK will point of diſperſion, or vir- 


the eleventh or nineteenth part of the diſtance of the radiant 


point CK; and if in the former caſe the tenth, in the lat. 
ter the hundreth part thereof be ſo ſmall that it cannot be 
aſfigned or need not be minded, then wil! CK be to K G, 


of the refracted angle, to 
line of the angle of inclination, 721 


in a rarer will appear more 
place of the image in any given. caſe, may be determined 
from the ratio of the re action — Tui to fiſhes froimming un- 
der Water, objects out — water mnjt appear further dijtant 
than in reality they are. tongue MI i 
4. If a ray G D fall obliquely out 
medium A B, the diſtance of a 
' greater ratio to the diſtance of the point of diſperſion: K C, 
than the ſine of the 


the cathetus of 
of the radiant 
point. That of the more remote rays is leſs than ſubſeſ. 
quialterate. CG et 

But, 29. If the refraction be out of water into air, the di- 
- ſtance of the point of diſperſion of Tays near the cathetus, is 
ſubſeſquitertian ; thoſe more remote, leſs than ſubſeſqui- 


tertian, 
placed in a denſer Pear nearer than they are; 


water, 
to a third part of it's height, with 


e perpendicularly over the refracting ſurface; 


they fall obliquely, 


appear larger 


L 


And 29, If the refraction be 


ſion, or the virtual 


5. If the eye be placed in a rarer medium, an object ſeen in 
ray refracted in a lane, ſurface, wilt 
it'\really;:is—If the objec be in a rarer, 
lum, the object will appear let 


apparent magnitude is to 


be very remoic FM will 
therefore the rea} mag - 
to ix's apparent one M H, as GL to FL 


larger than they ar- ; 
ir appear lefs than they are. 

bath, concave and 
light DE (&. 01.) parallel to the axis 
after a ſingle refraction in E, falls in 


the point of refraction 
» and is therefore the 


E, is perpendicular to the ſurface K 


axis of refraction ; but aut of a rarer into a denſer 
medium, we have ſhewn, is refracted towards the perpendi- 
cular, or the axis of refractioen.; therefore the tay DE will 


converye to the Axis of. the ſphere A F 


t beyond the 


of inclination C II. 

2. If a ray DE fall on a ſpherically convex 
denſer medium, parallel to it's axis A F 
be to the refracted. ra y-EF 
of the refracted angle, to the fine of the angle of inclination: 
but the diſtance of the focus or point of concurrence from 
tie centre CF, is to the reſracted ray ratio of the 
ſine of the refracted angle to the fine df the angle of inclination, 

E fall on a denſer ſpherical convex ſurface: 
to the axis AF the diſtance of the focus 
from the acting ſurface F B, is to it's diſtance. from the 
than that of the | 


ſurſace of. a 
3 the ſemidiameter 
in the ratio of the fine 


centre F 
line of the angle of inclination 
to the ſine of the refracted angle, I 

I the refraction be out of air,into glaſs; in the 
caſe of rays near the 3 2 2. And in 
the caſe of the rays remote; from the axis, BF : F 3 
3 2. Conſequently in the former caſe, B C: BF: x 
33 and in the latter B O: CFI: z. 

out of air into water ; in the 
former caſe, BF : F.C: +: 33 and in the latter, B | 
: FC>:4: 3. Conſequently in the former NC: BF 
„ 4, and in the latter B C: BF CIT: =; 
Hence, 39. Since the ſun's rays are parallel, as to ſenſe ; 
if they fall on the ſurface of a ſolid glaſs ſphere, or of 2 ſphere 
full of water, they will not concur with the axis within the 
ſphere. So that Vitellio was miſtaken when he imagined that 
the ſun's rays falling on the ſurface of a cryſtallin ſphere, 
refracted to the centre. See Loc us. | 

4. Ha ray DE (fe. 62.) parallel to the axis F A, fall out of a 
denſer into a rarer ſpherical medium; after refraction it will 
diverge from the axis ; and the diſtance of the point of diſper- 
focus from the centre of the ſphere, F C, 
will be to it's ſemidiameter C E in the ratio of the ſine of the 
refracted angle to the angle of re ractim; but to the portion 
of the refracted ray drawn back, F E, in the ratio of the 
line of the refracted angle to the ſine of the angle oi inclina- 
tion, ' | | 

5. If aray ED fall parallel to the axis AF on the ſpheri- 
eally convex ſurface K L, of a rarer medium, out of a 
denſer ; the diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the centre, 
FC, is to it's diſtance from the 
greater than that of the ſine of the 


of the refracted angle to the fine of the angle of incli- 
. nation, 4 | | 

Hence, 19, If the refraction be out of glaſs into air; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, F C: FB:: 1 

ſequently B C.: FB: : 1: 2. Therefore in the caſe of 

rays more remote from the axis, BC: EB CI *« 


water into air; in the for- 
Conſequently BC; FB 
GC: FH: 21 


29. If the refraction be out of 
mer caſe FC: FB:: 1 
1:33 in the latter caſe, therefore, 
+ 3. 

3*. Since then 


trom the refracting ſurtace 
100 


the point of diſperſion F is more remote 
K L, if the rays proceed out of 
water, 


frathion 3 ieckoning upon — altitudes, it is no wonder 
From the doctrine of refraitious it appears that we never ſee 


the real fun riſing or ſetti but only a phantom, Or | 
thereof ; the fun Hyg gy time hid 4 


horizon. : | 
And from the obſervations juſt mentioned, it follows, that the 
refralt ien ate greater near the pole, than at leſſer latitudes 3 
doubtleſs. from the greater denſity of the atmoſphere, and 
the greater obliquity of the incidence. 

M. de la Hire aſſures us, he could never find an diffe- 
rence in the meridian altitudes of the ſtars; ſo that the 
refradt ions remain always the fame — Though he owns, near 
the horizon the different conſtitution of the air, &c, may 
occaſion ſome variations in the refract iont. 

Stars in the zenith are not ſubje& to any refradt ion Thoſe 
in the horizon have the greateſt From tie ho zon the re- 
fraftion conti ually decreaſes to the zenith: all which fol- 


Table of the RErRACTIONS of the 


heavenly bodies, at the ſeveral degrees of A ; 


REF 


lows hence, that in the firſt caſe the rays are perpendicular ; 
in the ſecond their obliquity is ; 4 ird, it is 
| gerek liquity is greateſt ; in the third, it is 
t ; altitudes, the ſun and ſtars all undergo the 
ſame refraction ; for at equal altitudes the dens rays 
have the ſame inclinations: but the fines of the refracted 
angles asare the ſines of the an les of inclination, &c. 
Indeed Tycho Brahe, who fir deduced the refractions of 
the ſun, moon, and fixt ſtars from obſervation ; makes the 
ſolar refractions greater than thoſe of the fixt ſtars ; and the 
lunar refractions ſometimes greater than thoſe of the ſtars, 
ſometimes leſs—But the theory of refractions (which we 
have obſerved is owing to dnellius) was not fully underſtood 
in his age—De la Hire and Caſſini, find the refraction the 
ſame in all. | 
M. de la Hire gives us a table of the refractions of the ſtars, 
in their ſeveral degrees of altitude; deduced from the ſureſt 


and moſt accurate obſervations z as follows : 


. 0 


Alt. Refract.] Alt. Trac Alt. Refract. 


Alt. | Retract.| Alt. Retract | Alt. [Refrac. 


o 
1 
a 120 43] 87 3+ **F 3 1 43 
a \15.44| 19]3 71331" © 
4 | 12 26 | 20 | 2 5113411 36 
5 10 26212 44135133 
659 812242 38 36 1 
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13] 4252901 59 4311 13 
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56 5071 25 | 87 3 
57 48 | 72 24 | 88 2 
58 40 | 73 23 | 89 I 
59 44 | 74 * 21 | 90 0 
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Tycho Brahe will have the refractions of the ſun to vaniſh at 
the altitude of 46* 3 thoſe of the moon at 455 and thoſe of 
the furt ſtars at 20* : but Caffini has found that they reach 
even to the zenith—Indeed Tycho repreſented all the refra- 
Aims leſs than they are; except the horizontal one, which 
he made too big : for he makes the horizontal refraction in the 
ſun 34'z in the moon 33. in the fixt ſtars 30's De la 
Hire and Caſſini make it 32 in all the heavenly bodies. Tycho, 
again, makes the refraction of the ſun at 33* altitude, to de 
553; but Caſſini 1, 43". 
Fa. Laval in 17,10, 22" Jan. obſerved the meridian altitude 
of the ſun to be 70®, 255, 50%; and on the 23d of June, 
obſerved the ſame to be 70% 26", ol, which is 10“ more, 
chat ſhould be leſs Having met wich ſome like obſervations 
before, be takes occaſion to ſuſpect the refraction to be varied 
according to the different winds which blow from the diffe- 
rent quarters—W hen the north-weſt wind blows, he thinks 
the refraction is the greateſt ; and adds, from obſervations 
made at St Baume, and St Pilon, that the 72 action at 24 
fathoms above the ſurface of the ſea, is double that at 600 
fathoms. See Hor 1z0n—Huygens long 480 obſerved the 
refraction to be changed every hour; though his experiments 
were made at very little altitudes, and in terreſtrial objects. 
The refraction Jiminiſhes the right and oblique aſcenſions of 
a ſtar, and increaſes the deſcenſions: it increaſes the nor- 
thern declination, diminiſhes the ſouthern. See ASCE N- 
' 810n, DESCENSION, &c. 
| Refraction, in the eaſtern part of the heavens, diminiſhes the 
longitude of a ſtar, but increaſes the ſame in the weſtern 
part of the heavens: it diminiſhes the ſouthern latitude, and 
increaſes the northern. See LONGITUDE and LATI- 
TUDE. . 
The refraction therefore, is by no means to be overlooked 
in aftronomy—Tt is abſolutely neceflary to the determining of 
the phenomena of the heavenly motions, to 2 degree of 
accuracy; fo that the antient aſtronomy, Where no regard 
Jas had to it, muſt of neceſſit have been exceedingly defe- 
\ ive on this very account. | 
To obſerve the REFRACTION of a ſtar, &c.—1*, Obſerve 
the meridian altitude of a ſtar near the zenith; whence the 
latitude of the place beitty known, the true declination of the 
far is eaſily had, the ſtar being now void of any ſenſible re- 
action. See DECLINATION. 
29. Obſerve the altitude of the ame ſtar in any other degree, 
and note the time by a pendulum. 3 For the given time 
of obſervation, from the declination of the ſtar, compute it's 
true altitude. See ALTITUDE. 
This being thus found lefs than the altitude obſerved ; ſub- 
ſtract the one from the other; the remainder is the refraction 
for that moment, in that degree. 
REFRACTION of altitude, is an arch of 2 vertical circle, as 


8 % (Tab. Aſtronomy fig. 28.) whereby the alti 4 
SE, is increaſed by the refraction. dee r. 5 3 d i og 


REFRACTION of -clination, is an arch of a circle of de- 
clination, as ſl, oy the declination of a ftar DS. is 
increaſed or diminiſhed by the refraction, See Dzc11- 
NATION. 

REFRACTION of aſcenſion and deſcenſion, is an arch of the 
equator, D d, whereby the aſcenſion and deſcenſion of a ſtar, 
whether right or oblique, is encreaſed or diminiſhed, by 
means of the refraction. See ASCENSION, Se. f 

REFRACTION of longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic, T', 
fig. 29. whereby the longitude of a Rar is increaſed or dimini- 
ſhed by means of the refraction. See LONGITUDE, Oc. 

REFRACTION of latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude 
/ I, whereby the latitude of a ſtar, T 8, is increaſed or di- 
miniſhed by means of refraction. See LATITUDE. 

RrFR ACTION, in commerce, is a term ſometimes uſed by 
merchants, where there has been an overſight in an account 
to the prejudice of a perſon, who thereupon demands reſtitu- 
tion of ſo much, added or omitted by miſtake. 

You muſt make me a refraction of five pound forgot in your 
account—I will deduct or make you refraction of 30 5. 
charged inadvertently in my bill. 

REFRANGIBILIT of light, the diſpoſition of the 

rays to be re fracted. See REFRACTION. 

A greater or leſs refrangibility is a diſpoſition to be more Or 

leſs refracted, in paſſing at equal angles of incidence, into 

che ſame medium. See Lig ur, MzspivuMm, &c. 

That the rays of light are differently refrangible, is the foun- 

dation of Sir Iſaac Newton's whole theory of light and co# 

jours The truth of the principle will appear from the fol- 
lowing experiments. 

i®. A ray of light being received through a little round hole 

into a dark room, upon A glaſs priſm, ABC, (Tab. Optics, 

fig. 65. n. 2.) in ſuch manner as to paſs through it near the 
angle C ; the Various colours of the rainbow will be ſeen painted 

in all their ſplendor on a white paper, EF; vi. the red in E, 

then the yellow, then green. blue, and at laſt purple, or 

violet ; and on whatever body you receive the light, {till the 
colours will be the ſame. 

3 this coloured light is till propagated, like other light, in 

right lines; it is reflected, too, like other light, from a mir- 

ror, and refracted through a lens; yet retains it's colours 
both after refraction and reflection — When collected unto 

a focus, the rays degenerate into a very bright white; but 

upon diverging again from the focus, reſume their tormer 

colours, 

Hence, 1*. Since nothing here happens to the rays in paſ- 

ſing the priſm, but that they are refracted, both in entering. 

and in quitting it (See PRISM.) Light is converted into 
thoſe colours by mere refraction, 
2. Since 
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29, Since the coloured rays are Mill propagated in right lines, formed of the Latin rex; the other of che French roy, king. - 
448 14 O03? $107 Yu Nimes ; 8 Vs . 


both when reflected from mirrors, refracted in lenſes; 
they ſtill retain all the properties of light, and therefore are 
ſtill light. 6, oF £156 2 
. Since the ſeveral coloured rays decuſſated and mixed to- 
- gether in the focus, appear white; but after ſeparation, be- 
yond the focus, recover their former colours ; therefore red, 
yellow, green, blue, and purple rays mixed together in a 
convenient proportion, conſtitute à reſplendent white. See 
WarrTs. Nr SO AR by 4 
Note, The experiment will ſucceed if the room be not dark, 
only the colours will be leſs vivid. 2 
2. A priſm DEF (. 66.) being fo diſpoſed as that the re. 
fractions of the rays both at their entrance and exit, are e- 
qua; (which is obtained, by turning it lowly round it's 
axis till the coloured light, which now riſes, and now ' falls, 
| appear ſtationary between the two.) In the middle ſpace 
between the priſm and the coloured light painted on the 
wall, place another priſm G H to receive the coloured light 
L M. After a ſecond reſraction in this ſecond | priſm 
the coloured light painted on the wall, I K, will be inclined 
to a like light NG, feen there, even when the priſm & H is 
removed; 2 as the blue extremities N and I will be furthe 
a- part than the red ones K and O. 
Hence, 19. The blue rays muſt of neceſſity be more 
refracted than the red ones; and there is, likewiſe, an un- 
equal refraction in the intermediate rays. | 
Hence, therefore, the ſun's rays are not all of the ſame re- 
frangibility ; conſequently, not of the ſame nature. See 
Ray. of | 
3. Thoſe rays are moſt refrangible, which are moſt reflqxi- 
ble, See this proved under REF LEXIBILITY, | 
The difference between refrangibility and reflexibility was fiſt 
diſcovered and publiſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton in 1675, in the 
Phil. Tranſa#t. and from that time vindicated by him, from 
the objections of ſeveral authors; particularly F. Pardies, 
M. Mariotte, Fr. Linus, or Lin, and other gentlemen of the 
Engliſh college at Liege : at length it was more fully. laid 
down, illuſtrated, and confirmed by great variety of experi- 
ments in his immortal optics. 
But, further, as not only thoſe colours of light produced by 
refraction in a priſm, but alſo thoſe reflected from opake bo- 
dies, have their different degrees of refrangibility and reflexi- 
bility ; and as a white light ariſes from a mixture of the ſe- 
veral coloured rays ; the fame great author concluded all ho- 


mogeneeus light to have it's proper colour, correſponding to 


it's degree of refrangibility, and not capable of being changed 


by any reflexions, or any refractions; that the ſun's light is 
compoſed of all the primary colours ; that all compound co- 
lours ariſe from a mixture of the primary ones, &c, See 
CoLouR, — 

The different degrees of refrangibility, he conjectures to ariſe 
from the different magnitude of the particles whereof the dif- 
ferent rays conſiſt Thus the moſt refrangible rays, i. e. the 
red ones, he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of the largeſt particles; the 
leaſt refrangible, i. e. the violet rays, of the ſmalleſt particles; 
and the intermediate rays, yellow, green, and blue, of 
particles, of intermediate ſizes. See RED, Green, 
Ray, Ce. | 

REFRESHMENT, quarters of See QUarTERs. 

RE FRE T, in muſic, Fee the article R1TORNELLO, 

RE FRIGERAT IV E, in medicine, a remedy, or diet 
which refreſhes the inner parts by cooling them uch, 
. are ptiſans, cly ſters, potions, Se. See PTISAN, 

ec. | 

REFRIGERATORY, ReyniGrtRATORIUM, in 
chymiſtry, a veſſel, filled with cold water, placed about the 
head of an alembic, to cool and condenſe the vapours raiſed 
thither by the fire, and to convert them into a liquor, to be 
diſcharged thence through the beak. Sce DisTILLAT1oN, 
ALEMBIC, SPIRIT, WATER, Cc. | 
The water in the r-/rigeratory is to be changed from time to 
time, as it begins to grow warm. 

Sometimes they content themſelves with wrapping a, wet 

cloth about the head of the alembic, inſtead of a refrigeratory : 
but the more ufual method now uſd to ſupply the place of 


a tub of cold water, Sce SERPENTINE, 
Diſtillation chiefly conſiſts in evaporation and refrigeration. 
See EVAPORATION, (Fc. ; 

REFUGE, ReruG1vum, in our old cuſtoms, a ſanctuary 
or aſylum. SeeSANCTUARY and ASYLUM. 

At Paris is a hoſpital called the refuge, wherein diſſolute 
women are ſhut up. See PENITEN T and MAGDaL&N. 
REFUGEES, French-calviniſts, who by the revocation of 

the edict of Nants, in 1685, have been conſtrained to quit 
their country, and retire for refuge into Holland, Germany, 
England, Ac. to ſave themſelves from the neceſſity of aban- 
doning their religion. See EpicT, Hucvenor, &c, 
REGAL, ReGivus or REGAL1s, ſomething belonging to 
a king. See KING. 
Regal is of the ſame import with royal; the former being 


the refrigeratory, is by a worm or ſpiral pipe running through | 


REIGN 


Se ROYAL, ee een f | 
RsGAL fer. See the artide Royar' foe, mnt why 
Nen 2 Se 3 —ç W — — Ct 2 
RE GAL E, in the French juriſprudence, N belong - 
ing to the king over all beneſices in that kingdom. See Bx- 
NEFICE., TR hate n 
The reale conſiſts in enjoying the revenues of "biſhoprics 
during the vacancy of their ſees, and of preſenting to the 
benefices dependant therebn, which become vacunt during 
that time, and till a ſucteſſor have taken the bath of fideli- 
ty, and have procured letters patents; to ſecure him from the 
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regale. | | 
The N of the fruits of the ſee is called the ramporut 
regale; that of preſenting the benefices, the ritual vrgale. 
Same refer the origin of the reg#le to the time of Clovis, and ſay 
the clergy granted this privilege to the king, upon his defeating 
the Viſigoths; others alledge, that pope Adrian I; gratiſſed Char- 
lemaign with it, in a council held at Rome It is obſor ved b 
others, that the regale was originally no more than a wa 
or adminiſtration ; and. that. the kings were only depoſitaries 
of the fruits of the vacant biſhoprics, and appointed cxconami 
to look to them during the vacancy. See OE cONOMVusS. 
It is added, that the kings of the firſt and ſecond race never 
enjoyed any ſuch privilege, and that it was only introduced in 
the twelfth century, in favour of inveſtitures. See Ix vEST1- 
TURE. | | | 2 

Recale, REGAL10, a magnificent treat or entertainment, 
given embaſſadors, or other perſons of diſtinction, to divert 
or do them honour. * 1 4 
In Italy, it is uſual at the artival of any traveller of eminence, 
to ſend him a regale ; that is, a preſent of fruits, ſweet - meats, 
Sc. by way of refreſhment. | 

REGALIA, in law, the royal rights, or prerogatives of a 

king. See KinG, PREROGATIVE, Cc. 
Theſe are reckoned by civilians to be ſix; 19, power of ju- 
dicature. 29. power of life and death. 39. power of war 
and peace. 49. maſterleſs goods, 5. aſſeſſments. 69. mint- 
ing of money, See RoYALTIEsS, , 

REGALTA is alſo uſed for the ſeveral parts of the apparatus 
of a coronation ; as the ſceptre with the croſs ; ſceptre with 
the dove; St Edward's ſtaff ; four ſeveral ſwords : the globe; 
the orb with the croſs, gc. uſed at the coronation of our 
kings. | JEONG | 

ReGALIA, of the church, are thoſe rights and priviledges 

which cathedrals, &c, enjoy by grants, and other con- 

ceſſions of kings. See CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, &c, 

; . Regalia is ſometimes allo uſed, for the patrimony of a church: 

| as, regalia ſancti petri—And, more particularly, for ſuch lands 
and hereditaments as have been given by king's. to the 
church, , 8 2 | 
Cepimus in manum noftram baroniam & regalia gue archieþiſ- 
copus Eborum de nobis tenet, Pryn, Lib. Ang. 
Theſe regalia, while in poſſeſſton of the church, were ſubject 

to the ſame ſervices as all other temporal inheritances ; and 
after the death of the biſhop reverted to the king, *till he 
inveſted another with them ; which in the reigns of William 
the conqueror, and ſome of his immediate ſucceſſors, was 
frequently delayed, and as oft did the biſbops make complaint 
thereof, as appears from Malmesbury, Neubrigenſis, &c. See 


7 * 


BISHor. | | * 
This laſt author ſays, that great complaint was made againſt 
Henry II. Quad epiſcopatus vacantes, & provenientia perciperet 
commada, diu vacare voluit, & eccleſiaſticis potius uſibus appli- 
canda in fiſcum redegit. See TEMPORALITY, BENE 
FICE, Oc. = _ OT Ao 
ReGALIA facere, is uſed for a biſhop's doing homage or fealty 
to the king, when he is inveſted with the regalia, See Ho- 
MAGE and BisHOP, _ . 
Thus Malmesbury, in Anſelm. Regalia pro more iſtius tem- 
| of faciens principi 7 kalend. oF obris, Cantuarie aſſedit. 
REGALITIES. See the article RoyaLTIEs, _ 
RE GAR D, of the foreſt, the over-fight, or inſpection there- 
of ; or the office, and province of the regarder ; which is 
to go through the whole foreſt, and every bailiwick thereof, 
before the holding of the ſeſſions of the foreſt, or juſtice ſeat ; 
to ſee and enquire of the treſpaſſes therein. * See Fox x5T. 
* Ad videndum, ad inguirendum, ad certificandum, &c. Sec 
REGARDER, _ 
REGARD. is alſo ufed for the extent of the regarder's charge, 
i. e. for the whole foreſt, or all the ground that is parcel 
thereof, See PuRLIEVU. 6 a 
REGARDANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or 
other beaſt of prey, born in a poſture of looking behind him, 
with his face towards his tail. _ 
Others apply it to a beaſt which only ſhews the head, and 
ſome part of the neck, as moving from out of ſome diviſion 


of the coat into another-—He bears azure, three bends. or, in 
a chief argent, charged with a lion regardant gules. 

Villain RE GARDANT, or REGARDANT to the manour, de- 

notes an ancient ſervant, or retainer to the lord; thus called 

* becauſe charged to do all baſe ſervices within the manour, to 

ſee 


R FE. G 
ſee the ſame freed of all filthy and loathſome things that might 

annoy it, Cote on Littleton, fol. 120. 

REGARDER off fore, RecarDaToOR forefte, an an- 
cient officer of the king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs was every year 
upon oath, to make a regard, i. e. take a view of the foreſt 
limits ; alſo to enquire of all offences and defaults committed 
by the foreſters within the foreſt, and of all the concealments 
of them, and whether all the other officers did execute their 
reſpective duties or not. See Fox EST. c 
Manwood refers this inſtitution to king Henry II. but Spel- 
man thinks the name, at leaſt, was given ſince; and that 
they were the ſame with thoſe officers called cu/fodes venatio- 
nis. See REGARD. | 

REGE, querela coram. See QUeRELA. 

RE GEL, orRiGgst, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in orions left foot—It's longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among 
the reſt of the conſtellation Or 10N. 

REGENERATION, in theology, the act of being 

born again by a ſpiritual birth, or of becoming a child of god. 
See Cox VERSIiux. 
Regeneration is per formed by the waſhing of the holy ſpirit, 
whereof baptiſm is the ſign, When an infidel is converted, 
baptiſm is adminiſtred as a ſign of regeneration. See Ba p- 
TISM. 

REGENT, RreGctns, a perſon who governs a kingdom 

during the minority, or the abſence of the king. See Vic x- 
Roy. 
In France, the queen mother has the regency of the king- 
dom, under the title of gueen regent, while the king is a 
minor—Some have urged that women being incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to that crown, were incapable of the regency; but 
cuſtom has declared in their favour. SeeSALIC. 

REGENT is alſo uſed for a profeſſor of arts or ſciences, who 
holds a claſs, or ſet of pupils, in a college. See Untvzer- 
SITY, COLLEGE, Cc. | : | | 
The foreign univerſities are generally compoſed of doctors, 
profeſſors and regents. —Regent and ſcholar are relative terms. 
See TUTOR, 

Regent is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, as regent 
of rhetoric, regent of logic, c. thoſe of philoſophy are 
rather called profeſſors. See PROF ESsOR. 

REGIA agua. _ (Aqua. 

Via REG1a. } See the articles J VIA. 

Villa RRGIA. VILLA. 

REGICIDE, ReGicipa, a #rimg-htilley—The term is alſo 
uſed for the act itſelf of murdering a king: of rex, king, 
and cedo, I lay. | 
Regicide is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons concerned 
in the trial, condemnation, and execution of King Charles 
the firſt. 

REGIFUGE, RGI fun, a feaſt held in ancient 
Rome on the ſixth of the calends of March, i. e. on our 
24th of February, in memory of the expulſion of their kings, 
particularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day. 
Sce FEAST, 

Some will have the feaſt to bear this name from the rex /a- 
crorum, king of the ſacrifices, flying out of the comitia, or 
place of aſſembly, as ſoon as the ſacrifice was over; in 
imitation of the flight of Tarquin the proud. 

Some critics and antiquaries will have regifugium, the ſame 
with fugalia ; others hold them to be different, See Fu G a- 
LIA. 

REGIME Ne, in medicine, a rule or courſe of living, with 
regard to eating, drinking, cloathing, and the like; accom- 
modated to ſome diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of me- 
dicine the patient is under. See DET. 

* The word is pure latin, and ſignihes government or rule. 
It is doubted whether the hot or cold regimen be moſt conve- 
nient in fevers? — The hot regimen ; which antiently obtained in 
the ſmail-pox, begins to be diſuſed The regimen is very dif- 
ferent in different countries: Bartholin fays, a lice of bacon, 
in Denmark, is an uſual diſh for a perſon in a high fever. 

ReGiMen, in chymiſtry and alchymy, is the method of or- 
dering and conducting any thing, that it may anſwer it's in- 
tention, 

Thus, regimen of fire, is the manner of making and or- 
der ing fire, and the degrees thereof. See FIRE and DE- 
G REE. 

REGIMEN of the work, that is, of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
called the work of patience, is the rule and conduct to be ob- 
ſerved to attain projection. See PHILOSOPHERS „ane, and 

. PROJECTION, 

There are three things to be chiefly regarded in the regimen 
of the wrk— The firſt to adminiſter a gentle, eaſy heat, at 
the beginning of the coCtion. ., 

The ſecond to continue this external heat according to the 
ſeaſon of the work ; always obſerving four ſeaſons, as in the 
common and aſtronomical year: the beginning being the 
winter, the progreſs the ſpring, then ſummer, and laſtly au- 
tumn, which is the time of maturity and perfection of the 
ſtone : in all which the heat is to be augmented in propor- 


tion to the augmentation obſerved in nature. 
Vor. II. 
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It is to be added, that the work may not be begun in ah 
ſeaſon, but regard is to be had to the ſeaſons of nature ; le 
the winter of the work be found in the ſummer of the year, 
Oc. Which, however, is to be underſtood of the day wherein 
the mercury is put in the ovum philoſophicum ; not of that 
when it is begun to be ſet at liberty from the priſons nature 
had incloſed it in. 

The third is that in augmenting the fire, the augmenta- 
tion be not of a whole degree at once; the ſpirits being 
unable to bear ſuch violence ; but a degree is to be di- 
vided into four parts, and one part to be taken at a time. 
See DEGREE, 

All the operations of the firſt regimen, are occult and invi- 
ſible : in the ſecond regimen comes putriſaction, which is the 
firſt ſenſible change ; ſhewing itſelf by it's black colour, See 
PUTREFACTION, O. 


REGIMEN, or government, in grammar, is that part of ſyntax 


or conſtruction which regulates the dependency of words; 
and the alterations which one occaſions in another. See Sy N« 
TAX and ConsSTRUCTtoN. 
Thus we ſay, the regimen of a verb active, is an accuſa- 
tive, i. e. a verb active governs an accuſative; or requires that 
the noun which receives it's action be in the accufative caſe. 
See VERB, ACCUSATIVE, Cc, 
Prepoſitions have a regimen, i. e. they require certain caſes in 
the nouns they are prefixed to ; by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from adverbs which have none, See PREPOSIT ION 
and ADVERB, 
The regimen, or conſtruction of government, is entirely ar- 
bitrary ; and differs in all languages ; one language forming 
it's regimen by caſes, as the Latins and Greeks ; others by 
rticles in lieu thereof; as the Engliſh, by of, to, &c. the 
2 Spaniards, and Italians, by de, a, da, &c. See 
ASE. 
There are, however, ſome general maxims which hold in 
all languages—as 19, That there is no nominative caſe in 
any ſentence but has a reference to ſome verb either expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood, See NoMINATIVE. 
29, That there is no verb but has it's nominative caſe, 
either expreſſed or underſtood Indeed in languages which 
have proper acculatives, as the Latin, before infinitives there 
is an accuſative, not a nominative caſe : as ſcio Petrum eſſe 
dact um. 
3*. There is no adjective but has a relation to ſome ſub- 
ſtantive. See ADjecTive, Oc. 
4”. That there is no genitive caſe but is governed by ſome 
other noun ; inaſmuch as that caſe always expreſſes the poſ- 
ſeifor, which muſt be governed by the poſſeſſed - This rule does 
not hold ſo apparently in the modern as the antient a. ay 2d 
in regard the particles of, de, &c. which are the proper ſigns 
of the genitive caſe, are frequently uſed as prepoſitions. See 
GENITIVE. | 
59. That the regimen of verbs is frequently laid on different 
kinds of relations, according to cuſtom or uſage ; which yet 
does not change the ſpecific relation of each caſe, but only 
ſhews that cuſtom has made choice of this or that, according 
to fancy Thus the Latins ſay, juvare aliguem, & epitulari 
alicui, to help one 80 the French ſay, ſervir guelqu” un 
& ſervir a gquelgu' un, to ſerve one Thus the Engliſh ſay, 
fight one, or fight with one—And thus in Spaniſh moſt of the 


verbs active govern indifferently either a dative or an accuſa- 


tive. Sometimes, alſo, the verb admits of ſeveral regimens ; 
as preftare aliquem, or alicui, eripere morti aliquem, or aliguem 
a morte. 

Indeed the different regimen ſometimes makes an alteration in 
the ſenſe; in which, particular regard is to be had to the 
uſage of the language——Thus the Latin cavere alicur, ſigni- 
fies to watch, or be careful of the preſervation of any one: 
cavere aliguem, to beware of him. 

There is one very common fault in regimen, which our acct- 
rate writers ſhould be careful to avoid ; viz. the uſing of 
two verbs that require different caſes, together, as only go- 
verning one caſe : as in this example ; after embracing and 
giving his bleſſing to his ſon ; where embracing ape an 
accuſative, and giving a dative caſe, the regimen, or conſtru- 
ction of the firſt verb with the noun is irregular : embrace to 


a ſon. 


The ſame may be obſerved in nouns; as 1 coniured him by 


the memory and the friendſhip he bore my father ; where 


memory does not agree with the verb he bore. 


REGIMENT, in war, a body conſiſting of ſeveral troops of 


horſe, or companies of foot, commanded by a colonel, Sce Co- 
LONEL and Major. 

The number of men in a regiment, is as undetermined as that 
of the men in a troop, or company, See TROOr and Con- 
PANY. 

There are regiments of horſe, that are not above 300 men; 
and there are ſome in Germany of 2000; and the regiment of 
Picardy in France conſiſts of 120 companies, or 6000 men, 
The French regiments of horſe are not commanded by a colo- 
nel, as the foot are, but by a meſtre de camp. See Co o- 
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Some obſerve, that there were no regiments of horſe before ſtered within forty days of his becoming ſeized of it, otherwiſe 
the year 1637, Till then the troops were looſe, and inde- it is null: by this means all ſecret CON veyances are cut off 
2 of each other, not incorporated into a body or regi- ROST ER, Rx OST AARTUs, is alſo uſed for the clerk or 


ment, See GUARD. | keeper of a regiter, or regiſtry. See CRX. 
REGIO aſſenſu, is a writ whereby the king gives his royal | Of theſe we have ſeveral, denominated from the regi/ters they 
aſſent to the election of a biſhop. See Brs8Hop, keep—as regi/ter of the high court of delegates ; Filer of the 


REGION, Rzg 10, in geography, a country, or particular | arches court of Canterbury ; regifter of the court of admiralty ; 
diviſion of the earth; or a tract of land inhabited by people of regi/ter of the Prerogative court; regifter of the garter, who 
the ſame nation. See EarTH, NAT ION, Ce. is always dean of Windfor. See DzLizG ar Et, ARCHgs, 
The modern aſtronomers divide the moon into ſeveral region: AbMIRALT Y, PREROGATIy E, GARkTE R, &.. 
or provinces, to each whereof they give it's Proper name. See [RROGIST ER of a pariſh church, is a book wherein the yearly 
Moon. baptiſms, marriages, and burials of each pariſh, ate orderly 

Rz 6 row in phyſiology—Authors divide the atmoſphere into regiſtered. See PAR Is, &c, | 
three ſtages, called the upper, middle, and Inwer regions, See | This practice was laudably inſtituted by that great but unfor- 
ATMOSPHERE, tunate perſon, Thomas Cromwell, ear! of Eſſex, anno x 538. 


wherein we breathe; and is boun- | while he was vicar-general to king Henry VIIE See Bir. 
died by the reflection of the ſun's rays ; that is, by the height of mortality. 


The middle REG ION, is that wherein the clouds reſide, meteors moſt of the writs uſed in common law called the regifter of 
are formed, c. extending from the extremity of the loweſt, writs, Sce WRIT. 
to the tops of the higheſt mountains. See METEzoR, This regifter, Coke on Littleton obſerves, is one of the 
CLovup, MounTa1 N, Cr. moſt antient books of the common law. 
The upper Rx 6 TON, commences from the tops of the moun- | Rx G ISTER hips, or ſhips of REOTSsYT ER, in commerce, are 
tains, and reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere—. veſſels to which the king of Spain, or the council of the In- 
In this reigns a perpetual, equable calmneſs, clearneſs, and dies, yu permiſſions to go and traffick in the parts of the 


ſerenity. See Ars, Spani 
Some authors uſe the term elementary RE Grows for the They are thus called becauſe the ſhips are to be reg1/tered be- 


ſpace of the whole atmoſphere, from the earth to the ſphere fore they ſet fail from Cadix, which is the place Where they 


or heaven of the moon z decauſe within this are contained uſually load for Buenos Ayres, 

the four elements, and all elementary bodies, SeeELEMEN C, Theſe veſſels, by the tenor of the permit, are not to exceed 

and ELEMENTARY, three hundred tuns : but there is that good underſtanding be- 
AZtherial Rt o io is uſed for the whole extent of the univerſe, | tween the merchants and the council of the Indies, that ſhips 

including the orb of the fixed ſtars, &c, See UN IVERSE, of five or fix hundred tun frequently Paſs un- noted. 


Rx GTO, in anatomy, denotes alſo a diviſion of the human The permiſſions coſt thirty thouſand pieces of eight each: 
body. See Bop Y—Anmatomiſts divide the body into three but were they to coſt an hundred thouſand the merchants 
regions, or venters. See VenTxx, would be gainers, and the king of Spain a loſer—For though 
The upper region is that of the head ; reaching as low as the | the quantity and quality of the merchandizes on board be 
firſt vertebra ; and comprehending the animal organs, the always expreſſed 3 yet, by force of preſents, the officers here 
brain, &c. See Hz APD, Ce. and in the Indies, allow them to load and unload vaſtly more 
The midale region is that of the thorax or breaſt, which Hip- than the permiſſion exprefies—Veſſels whoſe certificate only 
pocrates calls the upper venter, and which reaches from the mentions twelve thouſand skins, and an hundred thouſand 
Clavicles to the diaphragm; wherein are contained the vital pieces of eight, have been known to have on-board above 
parts, as the heart, lungs, Cc. See Hi E ART, LunGs, &c. four millions in gold and ſilver; twenty ſix thouſand Skins, 
The third or laber region is the abdomen or belly, &c. con- Fc. So that the king of Spain's fifth, and his other dues, 
taining the natural parts, deſtined for digeſtion, purgation, were almoſt nothing to what they ſhould be. 


and generation. See AB Do EN, Add to this, that in the years 1702, 1703, &c. theſe regifer 
Epicolic Rec 108. EpricoLic. veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, fold their 
Epigaſtric RR G ION 5 See the articles 05 IGASTRIC. commodities for above three hundred Per Cent, profit=A 
Umbilical RE GTO UMBiLICAL. hat was ſold for 18 pieces of eight; an el] of ordinary cloth 


REGIONAR V, ReG1ownagivs, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, | for 12 pieces of eight, &c. 
a title given from the fifth century, to perſons who had the Among the regi/ter veſſels may be reckoned a ſhip of five 
charge and adminiſtration of the church affairs within a cer. hundred tuns, which the king of Spain allows the Engliſh 


At Rome there were antiently ſeven regionary deacons, who Bello, Carthagena, G. See ASSIENT0, 

preſided over a kind of hoſpitals, and looked to the diſtri- RROIST ER, among letter-founders, is one of the inner parts 

bution of alms. See D# A CON, of the mould wherein the printing-types are caſt, See 

There were alſo regicnary ſubdeacons, and r gionary notaries, LETTER. 

reg:onary biſhops, &c. See N OTARY. res It's uſe is to direct the joining them juſtly together again, after 
A regionary BIs Hop was properly a miſſionary inveſteg with an opening them to take out the new-caſt letter, See Letter 
© epiſcopal character, but without being attached to any parti- Fou Nv DER. 

cular ſee; that he might be at liberty to go preach, and REGisTEers, in chymiſtry, are holes, or chinks, with ſtop- 

perform other functions of his miniſtry, whither ſoever the ples to them, contrived in the ſides of furnaces, to regu- 

ſpirit of God, and the wants of the people ſhould call him. late the fire, 5. e. to make the heat immediately more intenſe, 


See BisHop, Mrsstonaxy. or remiſs, by opening them to let in the air, or keeping them 
REGIS pondus, : See 1 cloſe, to exclude it. See Fu R NACE, FIRE, Hr Ar, Dz- 
RROIS villa. . GREE, Ge. 


REGISTER=, REGISTRUM, a public book ſerving to REOISHER, in printing, the diſpoſing the forms of the 
enter and record memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be had preſs fo as that the lines and Pages printed on one ſide of 
recourſe to, occaſionally, for the Juſtifying of matters of | the ſheet, meet exactly againſt thoſe on the other ; which is 
fact, c. See RrcoRp, ARCHIves, 6c. done by means of two Points in the greater or outward tym- 

* Menage derives the word, by corruption, from regeſ/ium, a pan. See PRINTiN G, 
book containing extracts of leveral books, &. collected to- REGIS TAF. Arster R UM, comprehends the office, books, 
gether : Dicitxr regeiam guaſi iterum Leun — Others de- and rolls, wherein the proceedings of chancery, or any ſpiri- 
rive it from the old French, gifter, to lic down in | tual court, are regiſtered, or recorded. See REGISTER R, 
bed, G.. ' Recorp, Ro LL, e. 


the conveyances of lands, c. of private perſons—Of Greek, Law, and Phi ſic the readers of which lectures are 


4 


theſe there are two kinds: the one general, fixed at Edin- in the univerſi ſtatutes, called regu profeſſargs. See Px o- 
burgh, under the direction of the lord regiſter, who * ee ty 5 gu profeſ}; 0 


fore the union was the fifth officer of ſtate, and beſides the RROGTUs morbus, See the article Javnpice. | 
regi/try, was clerk of the parliament, treaſury, exchequer, | RE GIL E, or Riots r, in architecture, a little flat nar- 
and ſeſſion. f row moulding, uſed chiefly in compartiments, and pannels, 


regiſters of their reſpective courts to the general regiſter; and T. /8- 20. lit. y. fig. 28. lit. J. m. fig. 32. lit. m. 24. tit. 
the notaries their protocols: and here they are ſo diſpoſed, that vs See alſo 5 L DING, Ny &c, 3 


on demand the lieges can have a view of any Writs which the The word is a diminutive of the French, reg, rule. 
law requires to be regi/tered, or which parties for their ſecu. The reglet, according to Daviler, differs from the 5, and 
rity have thought fit to record, | iel, in that it projects equally, like a ruler, See FI I ET 


The regifters were firſt et on foot by act of parliament under | and List. 
king James VI. to the unſpeakable advantage of the ſubjet, RROGIE Ts, or RIO LE TS, in printing, are thin rulers, ot 
No man can have a right to any eſtate, but it muſt be regi- flips of wood of different dimenſions, Placed in the chaſe, 


o uſed abroad for a ruler of metal, 
# of an inch long, but which may be lengthened out by joy- 


that have ſeveral in the ſame Page; as alſo for lines to place 

the notes on in printing of muſic. | 
Rzecrer, is alſo uſed for a little thin ſlip of wood uſed by 

ſome compoſitors to take off the lines from the compoſing- 


aw word, formerly 
uſed for one that bought wholefale, or by the great, and ſold 
again by retail. See Exo ROSS ER, Cc. | 

The term is now chiefly uſed to denote one that buys any 


moveables, to make them paſs for new. See F RIPPERY, 
and RR DUB BoR. 

Among maſons, Se, to RR ORAT E, is to take off the outer 
ſurface of an old hewn ſtone, with the hammer and ripe, in 
order to whiten, and make it look freſh again. See STORE 
and Maso RV. 

REGRESSIO N, or relregradation of curves, 6c, See RR 
TROGRADATTION, De. 

RE GU LA. See the article Ru LE. 

RecuLa, in architecture. See the articles Rx GLR r, Lrs x, 
OrL x, &.. 

REGULA R, Reg ULARIs, denotes the relation of any 
thing that is agreeable or conformable to the rules of art. Sc 


malous, See IR REG ULAR, ANOMALous, Fc, 

Thus we ſay, a regular proceeding, a regular building, regu- 

lar poem, regular verb, ec. See VER B, Pot, &. 
REOULAR figure, in SFOmetry, is a figure which is both equi- 

lateral, and equian lar; i. e. whole ſides, and conſequently 

angles, are all equa], SeeFiGurs, | 

The equilatera] triangle and ſquare are regular ae. dee 

gures con- 

ſiſting of more than four ſides, are called regular polygons. 


CL E—Por the dimenſions, Properties, &c. of Recy LAR 
fegures, fee Por GO. 
REcuLaRr body, called alſo Platonic Jody, is a ſolid terminated 


The regular bodies are five in number 3 viz, — The 
cube, which conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares; the tetrahedron 
of four equal triangles ; the %tahedron of eight; the dodecahs. 
aronof twelve and the icoſthedron of twenty; ſee each under 
It's proper article, Cu, Terra EDRON, OC TARA 
DRON, e. Beſide theſe five there can be no other regular 


To meaſure the urface and alidity of the five Recur a R bo- 
 Gies——The ſolidity, Sc. of the cube is ſhewn under the article 
CuBt—The tetrahedron being a Pyramid, and the octahedron 


body is denominated e. gr. for the tetrahedron, by 4 ; for 
the hexahedron or Cube, by 6; for the octahedron, by 8; for 
the dodecahedron, by 12 ; and for the icoſihedron, by 20— The 
product is the ſuperficial area. See AR EA and SUPERF1- 


Proportion: of the ſphere, and of the five RE OUT AR bodies in- 
ſeribed therein. the diameter of the ſphere being 2, 


Solidity of the ſphere, - - - J. 18859 


Side of the tetrahedron, — — — I. 62299 
Surface of a tetrahedron, - - MDA, a 
Solidity of a tetrahedron, Fenn - * SIS 
Side of a cube or hexahedron, - — 3 
Surface of the hexahedron, 4 - — 8. 


Surface of the . >. 4. 6. 9282 
Solidity of the octahedron, * - - 1. 33333 


diameter 4+ up Perpendicularly at . 5 from t 
it s top, draw the line cutting the circle in Let fall 


the perpendicular £6; ſo is br the ſide of the incoſihedron. 


ction, Se. = 7 ; 
Such as have a point of infection, or regreſſion, and which 
being continued to a certain point, turn themſelves a contrary 


in a circle, See Crr-- 


REGuLaR, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon who hag 
made the vows in ſome religious houſe, See REL1G IOUsS 


as well as ſeculars; but their promotion ſecularizes them ; the 
Epiſcopal] dignity diſpenſing them from the obſervation of the 


TION, 


religious ; or at leaſt, per cupientem profiteri, by a perſon deſi- 
79us to embrace the monaſtic life. See Bene 1 CE. 

It is a maxim in the Romiſh canon law—Regulariz regula- 
ribus, i. e. regular benefices are to be conferred on regular 
prieſte The abbics that are chiefs of their reſpective orders 
are all regular, and can only be ſerved by monks and cardinalo. 
See ABBy—AI benefices are preſuined ſecular, unleſs they 


Antiently, the regular benefices were almoſt all conferred by 
way of adminiſtration or EUracy ; the religious incumbents 
being always ad manum of their ſuperiors » Who diſplaced 


priories, ſimple priories, and Clauſtra] offices—They may be 
conferred on ſeculars in commendam, See Con MENDAM. 


REecvuLas Places, are thoſe within the boundary or incloſure 
of the convent 3 as the cloiſter, dormitory, chapter, and refe. 
ctory— In Oppoſition to thoſe deſtined for gueſts, and for the 
neceſſaries of the houſe, which are reputed without the in- 
cloſure. See Ax BY, Mona STERY, Cros r ER, Ge. 

ReGuLaR corporation, See the article CorPorart ION, 

Recur a R ſmall pox. See the article Pox. 

REGULAT ION, arule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior 
for the uniform and orderly management of ſome branch of 


policy, Juſtice, or the like. See La W,OTATUTS, Or 
DINANCE, &.. 


REGULAT OR 2 watch, is a ſmall ſpring belonging to 


the balance ; ſerving to adjuſt the Bong, and make it either 


REGUT, DU. i tt given to the ſons of the emperors of 
China—The Emperor's eldeſt ſon, whom we call the fr / 
regulo, was the only one of all his children in favour ; till, 
of a ſudden, matters took a new face. From ſome new 

intelligences, 


Meters of the conic ſections. See CURVE, Conc: fex:- 


R E H 


R E H 


intelligences, the emperor learnt the innocence of the he- | tion of a ſentence of death, is to be rehabilitated, by an abſo- 


reditary prince whom he had depoſed, and the artifices that 
had been uſed to ruin him: particularly, that the regulo, to 
ſucceed therein, had had recourſe to magic, and at the in- 
ſtigation of certain lame, or Tartar prieſts, had procured a 
ſtatue to be buried in Tartary; accompanying the ceremony 
with ſeveral magical operations, Upon this, orders were 
inſtantly ſent to ſeize the lamæ, and to dig up the ſtatue 
the r-gulo had his palace aſſigned him for a priſon. Let. 
Edif. & Cur. n 

REGULUS, petty king, in our antient cuſtoms, is a 
term frequently uſed in the Saxon councils, for comes or 
count. See CounT and EARL. 
Hence ſub-regulus, was alſo uſed for a vice-comes or vicount— 
Though in many places the two ſeem uſed indifferently for 
the ſame dignitary Thus in the archives of the cathedral of 
Worceſter, Uthredus ſometimes ſtyles himſelf regulus, and 
ſometimes ſub-regulus of the city of Worceſter. 

But in other places we find a diſtinction—Offa rex mercio- 
rum ; Uthredus, regulus ; Aldredus, ſubregulus, &c. 

ROI vs, in chymiſtry, denotes the fineſt and pureſt part of a 
metal or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates to the bottom 
of the crucible or furnace, in melting the mineral or ore. 
See METAL, Mineral, Fus lor, Oc. 

To procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of metals, 
Ec. flux powders are commonly uſed ; as nitre, tartar, &. 
which purge the ſulphurous part adhering to the metal, by 
attracting and abſorbing it to themſelves, See FLux 
potoder. WP 3 , 
Regulus is principally uſed for that of antimony, which is a 
ponderous metallic powder, that upon fuſing ſome of the 
mineral in it's crude ſtate, finks to the bottom, leaving the 
ſcoria or impurities a-top, See ANTIMONY. 

The alchymiſts will have this matter called regulus, i. e. little 
king, as being the firſt born of the royal metallic blood; 
which is really a ſon, but not a perſect man, i. #, not 
yet a perfect metal for want of time and proper nouriſh- 
ment. | 

Antimony purify'd by ſimple fuſion, is called regulus of an- 
timohy ; or regulus antimonii philoſophorum—But the more 
common way of reducing it into a regulus, is with the ad- 
dition of flux powders, as tartar and nitre, See FLUx 
powder, 

The ſcoria found at the top of this regulus is violently emetic, 
as well as the regulus itſelf, whereof if cups or drink- 
ing veſſels be caſt, the wine put into them will become vo- 
mitive, 

Of this regulus caſt in moulds are made thoſe commonly cal- 
led the antimonial pills, weighing about eight or ten grains 
each, one of which being ſwallowed, will operate conſider- 
ably both by vomit and ſtool. 

Theſe pills having thus performed their office, and been diſ- 
charged the body, will ſerve the ſame purpoſe again and again 
whence they have obtained the name of perpetual pills — The 
virtue of this regulſus is not however inexhauſtible, as has 
been imagine ; for by repeated infuſions in wine, though 
the liquor be made violently emetic at firſt, yet by degrees it 
loſes it's force, and at length ceaſes to be vomitive. 

Martial REGULUs of antimony, is a mixture of little bitts of 
iron, as the nails of horſe's ſhoes, melted with the regulus.. 

In this operation the iron diſſolving and abſorbing the ſulphu- 
rous parts of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the fluxes 
in the former caſe ; and turning it into a crocus ; the anti- 
mony is hereby brought to a greater degree of purity, and 
rendered more efficacious than in the common regulus. See 
Iron, SULPHUR, Oc. 

This regulus is ſometimes farther purify'd by repeated fuſions 
and detonations, with the addition of freſh antimony, and 
more nitre, alternately : in which caſe it becomes regulus an- 
timonii flellatus, or flarry regulus of antimony, 

REGULUs of arſenic. See the article ARSENIC. 

REOU Tus, in aſtronomy, is a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in the conſtellation les; called alſo from it's ſituation, cor 
leonis, or the lion's heart; by the Arabs, alhabor : and by 
the Chaldeans, kalleleced, or kalbeleceid, from an opinion of 
it's influencing the affairs of the heavens ; as is obſerved by 
Theon. See STAR. 

The longitude of regulus, as fixed by Mr Flamſteed, is 


25%, 31", 20”; and it's latitude o', 26, 38“ North. See | 


Leo. 

REHABILITATION, RrHABILITAT Io, in the civil 
and canon law, an action whereby a prince or pope, by 
diſpenſations or letters patents, reſtore a delinquent to the 
condition he was in before his delinquency. See DEG RrA- 
DAT10N, Ec. | 
The king alone can rehabilitate an officer noted, condemned 
and degraded ; or a gentleman who has derogated from his 
rank. See NoBIIIT V. 

The pope alone pretends to rehabilitate, i. e. to render capable 
of benefices, and orders, ſuch as had fallen into hereſy, or 
other irregularities, | 

In Ronuſh countries, an eccleſiaſtic who aſſ.ſts at the execu- 


| 


lution, called a /#vis. See ABSOLUTION. 

REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an eſſay or expe- 
riment of ſome compoſition, made in private, previous to the 
repreſentation or performance thereof in public; to habituate 
the actors or performers, and make them more ready and 
perfect in their parts There is a new tragedy in rehearſal— 
the rehearſal of the anthem, Cc. | 

REI domeſticæ dameſlicus. See DoMEs ricus. 

REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the act of repay- 
ing, or returning what monies a perſon had received, by 
way of advance, &c, or what another has disburſed or paid 
for us, 

A perſon who gives a bill of exchange in payment, is to re- 
imburſe it, if it come to be proteſted, for want of being ac- 
cepted or paid. See BILL, PRor EST, Ce. 

RE1MBURSING is alſo uſed for paying the price a com- 
modity coſts it's owner— Thus, he has ſurrendered to me 
the lot of merchandize adjudged to him at the ſale at London, 
by the directors of the Eaſt- India company, on condition 
of reimburſing the price of the purchaſe, with the expences of 
carriage, and a profit of 5 per cent, 

REINFORC ED, or RENFORCED, ring, of a cannon, is 
that next after the 'trunnions, betwixt them and the touch- 
hole. See ORDNANCE, CAN NON, Oc. 

RE!NFORCEMENT, in war, a ſupply, or new pro- 
viſion of men, arms, ammunition, &c. 

REINGRATION, See the article RepinTEGRA- 
oN. 0 

REIN S“, in anatomy, the kidneys ; or that part of an ani- 
mal whereby the urine is ſeparated from the blood, See KI D- 
NEYS., See alſo Urine. | 

* The word, according to Varro, is formed from the Greek, 


as:, quaſi rivi obſceni bumoris a5 iis oriantur— The Greeks 
call the rein, vsegos, from the verb, yegeuy, to rain, now, Cc. 


See Nern&1TiC, 

In the manage they ſay, a horſe ſhould have double reins ; 
which is when he has them a little more elevated on each 
ſide of the back-bone, than upon it; ſo that paſſing your 
hand along it, you find it large, well furniſhed and double, 
by the hollow that goes all along the back-bone—The back 
ſhould be firm, and not hollow, or bending from the withers 
to the croup, but ſtraight. See Hox SE. 

Reins, of a bridle, alſo denote two ſtraps of leather meeting in 
the bridle-hand of the horſeman, in order to make the bit 
bear, and keep the horſe under ſubjection. See BRIDLE. 

Falſe Reins is a lath of leather, paſſed ſometimes through the 
arch of the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck. 

REINS of a vault. See the article VAULT. 

REINSTATING;, the reftoring of a perſon or thing to 
it's former {tate or condition, from whence it had been di- 
ſturbed or diſplaced, See REHABILITATION, &c, 

REJOINTING, or RejoynrTins, in architecture, 
the filling up the joints of the ſtones in old buildings, &c. 
when worn hollow by courſe of time, or weather. ; 
Rejoynting is performed with the beſt mortar ; as that of lime, 
and cæment; ſometimes, alſo with plaiſter, as in the joints of 
vaults, c. See MorTar, &c. 

REJOYNDER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to the 
plaintiff's replication, See REPLICATION, and SUR RE- 
JOYNDER, $5 
T he order in the court of chancery is thus—Firſt, the defen- 
dant puts in an anſwer to the plaintiff's bill, which is ſome- 
times alſo called an exception: the plaintiff's anſwer to this is 
called a replication ; and the defendant's anſwer to that, a re- 

Joynder ; anſwering to what the civilians call duplicatio, See 
CHANCERY, Oc. 

REIS, Re, or Res. See the article REE. 

REITERATED grafting. See ENGRAFTING. 

REITERATING, in printing. See PRINTING: 

REITERATION, the act of repeating a thing, or 
doing it a fecond time. See REPETITION. 

The church does not allow of the reiteration of baptiſm. See 
BayT1sM—St Gregory obſerves, that it is no reiteration, 
when there are wanting proofs of the thing's being regulacly 
done before. See REBAPTISANTS. 

In pleuriſies, the phyſicians order the bleeding to be reiterated 
ſix or ſeven times. See PLEURISY. . 

REITTERS, an antient title given the German cavalry— 
The word is originally German, and ſignifies a horſeman or 
cavalier, | 

RELAPSE, a return or back-ſliding into a danger, or evil 
out of which a perſon had eſcaped. 

Fevers, dropſies, Cc. are diſeaſes into which relapſes are ve 
frequent and dangerous—Such a perſon is relapſed into a berety 
he had abjured, | $7 

RELAT ! ON“, RRELAT IO, in philoſophy, the mutual 
reſpect of two things; or what each is, with regard to the 
other. 

The word is formed reſerends; relation conſiſting in this, 
that one thing is referred to another: whence it is alſo called 


reſpect, babitude, corapariſon, &c, Sec ComPaRrisoN and 
HasiTUDE. 
Thus 


r 


q 


REL 


The idea of relation. we acquire, when the ming ſo conſiders 


any thing, that it doth, as it were, bring it to, and let it by, 


hen I call Caius, Aucbhand or this wall whiter f I in- 
b perſon or thing in both caſes, with which I 


ubjeF ; the thing it exceeds in whiteneſs, the term; 
ed the Jon rw of the relation, 
Relation may be conſidered two ways; either on the part of 
the mind referring one thing to another ; in which ſenſe rela- 
tron is only a mode or affection of the mind, whereby we 
make ſuch compariſon : or on the part of the things referred, 
which being no other than ideas, relation, in this ſenſe, is only 
a new idea reſulting or ariſing in the mind, upon conſidering 
of two other ideas—So that relation, take it as you will, is 
only the mind ; and has nothing to do with the things them- 


Any of our ideas, Mr Lock obſerves, may be the foundation 
of relation — Though where languages have failed to give 
correlative names, the relation is not eaſily taken notice of: 
as in concubine, which js a relative name, as wellas wife, 
There is, in effect, no idea but is capable of an infinite num- 
ber of relations e thus ane lingle man may at once ſuſtain the 
relations of father, brother, ſon, bushand, friend, ſubject, 
general, European, Engliſhman, ill inder, maſter, ſervant, 
bigger, leſs, He. to an almoſt infinite number ; he being 
capable of as many relations, as there can be occaſions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of agreement 
or difagreement, or any reſpe& whatſoever, 

The ideas of relations are much clearer and more diſtin 


STANCE, 

The perception we have of the relations between various 
ideas wherein the mind achuieices, makes what we cal] Jude - 
ment— Thus, when I judge 2 times 2 make 4, or does not 
make 5; I only perceive the equality between 2 times 2 
and 4; and the incquality between 2 times 2 and 5. See 


Phe perception we have of the relations between the 5e. 
tions of various things, conftitutes what we call reaſoning 
Thus when from this, that 4 is a ſmaller number than 
©; and that twice 2 is equal to 4; I gather that twice 2 
is a leſs number than 6 I only perceive the relation of 
the numbers twice 2 and 4, and the relatim of 4 and 6, 
See REASONING. 

The ideas of cauſe and effect, we get from our obſervation 
of the viciflitude of things, while we perceive ſome qua- 
lities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and that they receive their 
exiſtence from the duc application and operation of other 
being That which produceth, is the cauſe ; that which is 


is meant, than that the duration of her exiſtence was equa] 
to ſixty-nine, ahd of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the ſun: and fo are all words anſwering to 
how long. | 

Young and old, and other words of time, that are thought to 
ſtand for poſitive ideas, are indeed relative ; and intimate a 
relation to a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 
idea in our minds—Thus we call a man young or old, that 
hath lived little or much of that time, which men uſually 
attain to: and thus a man is called young at twenty, but an 
horſe old, e. 

There are other ideas, that are truly relative, whith we 
ſignify by names that are thought poſitive and abſolute 3 ſuch 
as great and little, ſtrong and weak— The things thus deno- 
minated, are referred to ſome ſtandards with which we com- 
pare them : thus we call an apple great, which is bigger 
than the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to; and a 


thoſe of negation, which are betiveen Oppoſite things: and 
thoſe of affirmatiin, which are relations of agreement between 
whole and part, the ſign and thing ſigniſied, the adjunct.and 
ſubject —This diviſion i; founded upon this, that the mind 
can only compare things three ways, vx. by inferring, de. 
nying, and affirming. 


Vor. II. 


REL 


Others divide relation; into thoſe of rigination ; thoſe. of 
agreement, e. gr. ſimilitude, parity, &c, thoſe of diverfity 3 
and thoſe of order, as priority, po iority, Se. 

Others divide them intd predicaments/ and tranſcendental 


on. To the latter belong thoſe which are more ge- 
neral than the predicaments, or are of different — 
ments; as the relations of ſubſtance and accident; of caluſe 
and effect; of creatof, and treatute, Set TRAN SEN 
DEN TAI, &.. | 
r Lock gives us a diſtribution of 57 on a different 
bottom-— All ſimple ideas, he obſerves, wherein are parts or 
degrees, afford an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects herein 
they are, to one another, in reſpect of thoſe limple ideas : 
as, Whiter, ſweeter, more, leſs, Sc.—Thele, dependi 
on the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple idea, in Aen. 


guiſhed from the natural, in that they are alterable and ſepa- 
rable from the perſons to whom they ſometimes belonged, 
though neither of the ſubſtances ſo related be deſtroyed. 
But natural relations are not alterable, but ate as laſting as 
their ſubjects. 

Another relation is the conformity or diſagrecment of men's 
voluntary actions to a rule, to which they are referred, and 


power of the law-maker, and iz what we call reward or 


Of theſe moral rules or laws, there feem to be three lorts, 
with their different enforcements, Þ irſt, the divine law : ſe 
condly, civil law : thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation, 
By their relation to the firſt, our actions are either ſins or 
duties. To the ſecond, criminal or innocent; to the third, 
Virtues or vices, See SIN, Vigrt UE, Vie, C.. 


RELAT1on, in logic, is an accident of ſubſtante; accounted 


one of the ten categories br predicaments, See PREDica. 
MENT and Ca TEGORY, 


Each ſubſtance admits of an infinity of relation. Thus the 


tion of a maſter; with regard to John, in that of 4 tenant ; 
with regard to Mary, in that of a husband, e. Again, 
with regard to one pet ſon, he is rich, with regard to another 
Poor ; with regard to another, he is far, near, tall, ſhort, a 
neighbour, ſtranger, learned, unlearned, good, bad, equal, e. 
It is diſputed among the ſchool philoſophers, whether or no 
the relation be a thing formally and really diſtinct from the 
foundation of the ſubſtance? See SU STANCE, 


RELATIOx, is alſo uſed in the ſchool theology, to denote 


certain of the divine perfeCtions, called perſonal ones; in re- 
gard by theſe one divine perſon is referred to another, and 
diſtinguiſhed from it. See PEeRrSoN, 

Hence they teach that in God there is one nature, two 
proceſhons, three perſons, and four relations, See Tr. 
NTT v. 

Theſe r21ations are paternity, filiation, active ſpiration, and 


Paſſive ſpiration. Sec PATERNITY, Se. Sce alſo Fa- 
THER, Son, SPIRIT, Oe. 


RELATIow, in geometry, arithmetic, Se. is the habitude, 


or reſpect of two quantities to one another, with regard to 


The equality or ſameneſ; of two ſuch relations, we tall pro- 
portiin, See PRO PORTIOR. 


RELAT ION, in grammar, is the correſpondence which words 


—Here coldne/; being put indeterminately, the relative which 


can have no juſt ahd regular relation thereta See RIA 
TIVE. 


RELATION is alſo frequently uſed for analogy, or what ſever:! 


things have in common. See ANALocy 
In painting, architecture, c. a certain relation of the ſeveral 
Parts and members of the building or picture, conſtitutes 
what we call Hmmetry. See Sy 1 MET R v. 


RELATION mnharmbnical, in muſical compoſition, is that 


10 whoſe 


E "ETOP b 
* © 


— . ee — 


whoſe extremes form a falſe, or unnatural interval, incapable 


of. being fung. 
This is otherwiſe called a falſe relation, and ſtands oppoſed 
to a juſt or true relation. , 


RELATION, in law; is where two things, 3 times, Ic. are 
conſidered, as if they were one; the thing ſubſequen 
being conſidered as taking effect, by relation, at the time 
precteding. MS i 
As if A deliver à writing to B, to be delivered to C, as 
the deed of A ; the writing ſhall be deemed to be delivered 
to C, at the time when it was given to B, by relation. 
8o bills in parliament ta which the king 4 


day of parliament, a 4 
firſt day thereof. Coke calls it, ict is Juris. See DAY, 


TimE, Ce. | 
RELATIVE probe tions, are ſuch 25 include ſome relation 


and compariſon. See PROPOSIT ION 

Thus, where the treaſure is, there will the heart be—As 
much as thou haſt, ſo much thou art worth, &c. arc rela- 
tive propoſitions. 

RELATIVE gravity. See GRAVITY» 

RELATIVE levity. See LEVIT V. 

RELATIVE motion. Gee MoTION- 

RTLATIVE neceſſity. See NECESSITY» 

RELATIVE Place. See PLACE. 

RELATIVE pace. Sec SPACE» 

RELATIVE time. See TIME. 


RELXN T IVE velocity: Gee VELOCITY» , 
RELATIVE term in logic, are ords which imply a relation, 


or a thing conſidered 25 compared to another. See RELA- 


i | ord or term which in the 
conſtruction anſwers to ſome word fore- goings called the an- 


tecedent. See ANTE CEDENT- 
Pronoun RELATIVE) which Buffer chuſes rather to call mo- 


Jeterminative, is 3 particle added after a noun, ol 
n, with which it has an affinity, ſo that with 


out them it ſignifies nothing 3 it's only uſe being to expreſs 


Engliſh, who, which, whom, Nc. An the 

are reading; the man whom you ſeek 3 he who told it, Cc. 

Where which, whom, and who only follow the noun o 

pronoun, to refer or determine them to ſome particular 
thing; as to ſceking, reading, &c. 
Frequently, the noun or pronoun wherewith the relative 
is joined, is 
Where it is evident I mean, 1 know the perſon who 
did, &c. 

RELAX ATION, RELAXAT 1e, in medicine, &c. the 
act of looſening or flackening the tone or tenſion of the 
fibres, nerves, muſcles, &Fc- See TeNSTON> Ton E, &c. 
See alſo FI BRE. = 
The relaxation of a muſcle is ſuppoſed to be effected, either 
by the perſpiration of the nervous ſpirits, Or the regreſs of the 
ſpirits, blood, Cc. which inflated it's fibres; or by the con- 
traction of the air, in the globules of blood before expanded 
by the ſudden influx and admixture of the ſpirits, Cc. See 


MusCLE, and MusCULAR monon. 
in chirurgery, 15 4 preternatural extenſion, or 


g of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, or the like; either 


Hernias are deſcents Or relaxations of the inteſtines, ge. See 
Hzeaxnia—From the ſame cauſe ariſe deſcents or prolapſions 


RELAXATION, in law, is uſed for a releaſing. See RE- 


LEASE. 
In this ſenſe we fay the relaxation of an attachment in the 


court of admiralty. 

The tenor of indulgences is 2 relaxation, Or diminution of 
the pains of purgarory: See INDU LGENCE- 

RELAY, 4 freſh equipage» horſe, &c. lent before, or ap- 
pointed to be ready, for A traveller to change ; to make the 
greater expedition: as in riding poſt. 

The term is borrowed from the French, relais, which ſigni- 
nes the ſame thing—In France, the general of the poſts en- 


titles himſelf, ſuperintendant of the relays. 


RELAYS, in hunting, are freſÞ ſets of dogs, or horſes, or both, 


diſpoſed here and there, for ceadineſs, in caſe the game come 


that way; 0 be caſt off, or to mount the hunters 3 in 

lieu of the formers which are ſuppoſed to want reſpite. 
Gee HUNTING» | 

RELAY, in tapiſtry, is an opening left in a piece of tapiſtry, 
where the colours or figures are to be changed 3 becauſe on 
thoſe occaſions the workmen are changed 3 Or elſe, the places 
are left to be filled up till the reſt of dhe work is done. Se- 


TarESQ RY» 


retire to a certain pla ce preſcribed, and to continue there till 
he be recalled. See Ex ILE. 


Lord Coke calls relegation 3 baniſhment for 2 time only: 
Courtin more adequately defines relegation a baniſhment to 3 
certain place for a certain term. 

In Rome, relegation Was 2 leſs ſevere puniſhment than depor- 
tation, in that the relegated perſon did not thereby loſe the 
rights of a Roman citizen, NOT thoſe of his family, 23 the 
authority of a father over his children, &c. See BAaNISH- 


RELICKS, RELI GUI, in the Romiſh church, certain 

remains of the bodies or clothes of ſome faint or martyr, de- 

youtly preſerved in honour to his Memory) carried at pro · 
ceions, kiſſed, revered, Cc. See SAINT, MART TR, PRo- 
C ESS10N, © ce 
The abuſes in point of relicks are moſt flagrant: F. Mabillon, 
a Benedictin, complains of the great number of ſuſpected 
velicks expoſed on altars he owns that were there to be 2 
ſtrict inquiſition into the relicks, vaſt numbers of ſpurious 
ones would be found offered every where to the piety and 


devotion of the faithful 3 and adds, that bones are frequently | 


conſecrated, ſo far from belonging to ſaints, that in all 
probability they do not belong to chriſtians. 

The catacombs are an ine xhauſtible fund of relicks ; yet it is 
Rill diſputed, who Were the perſons interred therein? See CA- 


In the eleventh century 2 method was introduced of trying 
ſuppoſed relicks by fire Thoſe which did not conſume in 
the fire were reputed genuine 3 the reſt not. See Pur- 
GATION, ORDEAL) JuDicivM Det. 
Tt is an ancient cuſtom , which Rill obtains, to preſerve the 
_ relicks in the altars whereon mals is celebrated Lo this pur- 
poſe, a ſquare hole is made in the middle of the altar, big 
enough to receive the hand; and herein is the relick de- 
poſited, wrapped in red filk, and incloſed in a leaden box. 
See ALT AR. 
The Romartiſts alledge 2 good deal of antiquity in behalf of 
their relici. The Manichees, it ſeems out of hatred to the 
fleſh, which they held an evil principle, are recorded as refu- 
ſing to honour the relicks of ſaints; which is eſteemed a kind 
of proof that the Catholicks did it in the firſt ages. See Ma- 


Indeed folly and ſuperſtition got into religion but too early. 
Even the touching of Unnen cloaths on relicks, from an 
opinion of ſome extraordinary virtue derived therefrom, ap- 
pears to be as ancient as the firſt ages 3 there being a hole made 
in the coffins of the forty martyrs at Conſtantinople, expreſly 


RELICT, RELICTA, in law. See the article Widow. 
RELICTA verificatione, in law, is when 2 defendant relin- 


quiſhes his proof or plea 3 and thereupon judgment is entered 


RELIEF, RELEVIUM, levamen, in law, a fine paid to the 


chief lord, by 2 perſon at bis coming to the inheritance of 
land held in capite, or by military ſervice. See Fix E, Loxp, 
TENURE, &c- 
This was faid relevare bæreditatem caducam, and the money 
thus paid was called relevamen, relevium, or relief—Relief 
is uſually to the value of a years rent or revenue. 
The origin of the cuſtom is thus A feudatary or beneficiary 
eſtate in lands, being at firſt only granted for life ; after 
the death of the vaſlal it returned to the chief lord, and Was 
hence called feudum caducum, d. d. fallen to the lord by the 
death of the tenant. Sce FEE. 
In courſe of time theſe feudatary Eſtates being converted in- 
to inheritances by the connivance and conſent of the lord; 
when the poſſeſſor of ſuch eſtate died It was called hæreditas 
caduca, q. d. an inheritance fallen to the lord; from whom 
it was to be recovered, by the heirs paying 2 certain ſum of 
money. 
This relief was eſtabliſhed after the conqueſt—For till that 
time hariots were paid the lord, at the death of his tenant 5 
conſiſting of horſes, arms, tc, See HARIOT- 7 
But upon the conqueſt, the poor people being deprived of 
all ſuch things by the Normans, a ſum of money was ſub- 
ſtituted in lieu thereof, which was called a relief; and con- 
tinues in ſome places to this day However, it is true, relief 
and hariot are frequently confounded in antient writers. 
RELIEF reaſonable, called alſo lawful, and antient relief, is 
that enjoined by ſome law, or fixed by antient cuſtom ; and 


which does not depend on the will of the lord. 
Thus 
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paid in ſoccage tenure, or petit ſerjeanty 3 


where a rent or other thing is paid 
the rent or payment reſerved. 


By the cuſtom of Normandy, relief is due for lands held in 


not due upon inheritances in the direct line. 


The quantity of the relief is very 


reliefs, double reliefs, &. 
there are reliefs of property) 


or tutorage, paid by a guar 
fiels of his wife, tc, Relief of horſe and 


husband for the 
arms, &c. 


By the laws of king Canutus, the relief of an earl, paid to 
the king, Was eight war-horſes with their bridles and ſaddles, 
four cuiraſſes, four helmets, four ſwords, four hunting-bories 
and a palfrey The relief of a baron or thane was four 


horſes, &c. 


REI IE, in chancerys denotes an order ſued out for the diſſolving 
other acts, on account of their being un- 
cievous, ot from ſome other nullity 
either de jure, or de facto. See CHANCERY and EQU1- 


of contracts and 


reaſonable, prejudicial, 


TY. 


Minors obtain relief 
Majors have relief 1n 
violence, over-reaching, extravagant bargains, Cc. 
aniſts, it is a rule, that the church obtains 


Among the Rom 
and againſt all acts paſſed in it's prejudice 3 


no preſcription 
TION. 
Aid de RELTEF- 


RELIEF of a hare, among hunters, is the place where ſhe 
goes to feed in the evening. 


RELIEF, in ſculpture. See 


RELIEVE, in 


prevailing ag 


Gee the article Al 


the poſt of another body Hence, 


relieve the trenches, &c. i to bring freſh men upon the guard, 
and to ſend thoſe to reſt Who have been 


or the trenches, 


upon duty before. See GUARD) 


alſo ſay, relieve 2 ſentinel, relieve the ſteers- man, &c. 
;mboſſment, is applied to a figure 
or ſtands out, prominent, from the ground, 


or plain whereon it is formed; whether that figure be cut 


RELIEVO, or RELIEF> ' 


which projects, 


with the chiſſel, 
There are three 
relievo. 


Alto-RE LIE vo, haut relief, 
is formed after nature, and projects as much as 
Baſſo-RELI1EV 0» has-relief, or low 
15 but raiſed a little from it's ground: as We ſee in medals, 
iſpi f buildings, particularly the hiſtories, 

ther ornaments in friezes. 
ne half of the figure riſes from the 


the body of the figure ſeems cut in two, and 
ped on a ground When in a baſſo relievo monaſtery, to lead a life of devotion and auſtetity, under 


Demi-RELIEVO is when o 


plain, i. e. when 
one half is clap 


there are ſome parts that ſtand clear out, 


reſt, the work is 


RELIEvo, in architecture, denotes 
See PROJECT URE-. 


any ornament. 


moulded, or caſt. 
kinds of relicvo; 


called a demi-boſſe. 


REL 8 RE L 


uam per antiquum relevium. 
What this was may be ſeen in the laws o William the Con- 
5 —BraQton ſays, this fine was called a relief ſuia 


The quality, too, is diverſe: 
paid by the heir: reliefs of bail, 


againſt acts paſſed in their minority 


caſes of enormous damage, deceit, 


See HUNTING, 
the article RE LIEVO. 
the military ſenſe—1 9 relieve is to take 


or high relieve, is when the figure 


relievo, is when the work 


the ſally or projecture of 


manners wherein. we arrive at the 
vice ; religion is divided into natural 


whatever we deſcry to be due and meet 
by the meer dictates of natural reaſon ; as, to love, and ho- 
nour God, not to abuſe his creatures, tc, See NATURAL, 
RR ASOM, DEISsT, Ce. 


Revealed RELIGION 1 what we learn to be due by ſome 


pris deceſſum relevatur in 


PROPHECY-. 

The firſt flows immediately from the relation between the 
creature and the Creator : the latter does not follow from ſuch 
a relation, but is ſuper-added from the mere will and pleaſure 
of the creator. 

The firſt we ordinarily call morality, or ethics; becauſe im- 
mediately converſant about the manners and duties of men 
towards one another; and towards themſelves, conſidered as 
creatures of that being. Sec MorRALiTY, ETHICS, Ge. 
The latter we call by way of eminence religion, as being 
the rule of our duty immediately to God himſelf, See RE- 
VELATION. 

The firſt ſuppoſes à God, a providence, a future ſtatt, re- 
wards and puniſhments : the latter likewiſe ſuppoſes an imme- 
diate miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted by miracles, Sc. 


See MIRACLE. 
REL1GION is more particularly uſed for that ſpecial ſyſtem of 
faith and worſhip, which obtains in this or that country; in 
this or that ſect; this or that age, Cc. 
In this ſenſe we ſay the Romiſh religion, the Reformed rel:- 
gien, the religion of the Greeks, the Mahometan religion, Jew- 
iſh religion, &c. See JuD Als, MAHOMETANISM, Oc. 
under their proper heads. 
The Siameſe hold the diverſity of religions, i. e, the different 
manners of honouring God, to be pleaſing to him; inaf- 
much as they have all che lame object, all tend to che ſame 
end, though by different means. Claude. 
The ſentiment of theſe idolaters is doubtleſs more juſt than 
that of our zealots, who hold all but thoſe of their own 
religion odious to God The ſeveral ſects in religion ſee un- 
der their proper articles: ſee alſo SECT. 
RELIGION, again, is applied to a military order, conſiſting 
of knights who live under ſome certain rule, &c, See 
KniGHT, MILITARY)» ORDER, &c. 
In this ſenſe we ſay the religion Malta. & c. See 
MALTA. 
RELIGION, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a convent— Thus we 
ſay, there are religions of men, i. e. monks religions Of 
women, #. 6. nuns— There are new religions eſtabliſhed every 


day, i. e. new monaſteries built. See Monk, MoNA- 

S TER, Ec. 

See SCULPTURE, c. The RELiG10N uſed abſolutely denotes the reformed in France. 

viz, alto, baſſo, and demi- — Thus they lay, d Ablancourt and Dacier, were of the rel:- 

ion. See HUGUENOT. 

RE LIGIOUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to 

the life. religions See RELIGION: 
We ſay, a religious life, religious ſociety, c. See SOCIE- 
1 Churches, and church yards ate religious places A 
religious war is alſo called a croiſade. See WAR, and Ckol- 
SADE, 

RELIG10US, is more particularly uſed for a perſon engaged by 
ſolemn vows to the monaſtic life z or a perſon ſhut up in a 


by rendering as much as 


cuſtom of Paris, relief is 


different: there are ſing/e 


it, Sec PRESCRIP- 


D. 


to relieve the guard, to 


TrxENCH, Sc.— I hey 


detatched from the ſome rule or inſtitution. See Vow and ORDER. 

The male religious WE popularly call monks and friars 3 the 
females, nuns and canoneſſes. See Nux, Monk, CANON) Se. 
M. Nicole obſerves, that ſome domeſtic chagrins, and a cer- 
tain pride, which leads people to abſcond when they cannot 


This, Daviler obſerves, is always to be proportioned to the Py 
magnitude of the building it adorns 3 and the diſtance at make a figure to their mind, makes as many religious as real 
which it is to be viewed. piety)—He adds, that a girl muſt be made a religious for no 


Tf the work be inſulate and terminated on all ſides, it is 


other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe cannot be married anſwerable 


called a figure in relieve, or a round imbo/ſment. Such are to her condition. 


ſtatues, acroters, Ic. 
RELIE vo in painting, 


A religious cannot make any will—By the council of Trent, 2 


denotes the degree of force or boldneſs religious ma) reclaim his vows within hve years. See RE- 


whereby a figure ſeems, at a due diſtance, tO ſtand out CLAIM. 


from the ground of the painting, 
The relievo depends much on the 


the ſtrength of 


rent colours bordering on one another 3 particularly on the 


difference of the 
Cee SHADOW), 
When the light 


or figures advance 3 
diminiſhing inſenſibly, 
ſhadow, brought off inſenſi 
and the clair-obſcure, well u 


SCURE. 


RELIGION, REL1G79» 
God, conſidered as Creators preſer 


world. See GoD, 
of all religion is, that there is a God, and 


ſome ſervice at the bands of his creatures 


"The foundation 
that he requires 


the light 3 or on 


as if really imboſſed. Anciently the religious were all laymen, and it was even 
depth of the ſhadow, and prohibited them to take up orders—In 1557 the parliament 
the heighth of the diffe- of Paris made a difficulty of receiving a biſhop of Laon to 
che oath of a duke and per, by reaſon of his being a religious : 
yet a religious being promoted to 4 biſhopric, 15 thenceforth 


colour of the figure from that of the ground. f j 7 _ 
CoLoURING, Cc. ſecularizeg or diſpenſed from the obſervation 01 his rule, 
is well choſen, to make the neareſt parts See REGULAR» 


that worſhip of homage due to 
ver, and 8 
THEOLOGY, C. gious 


and well diffuſed on the maſſes, ſtill In ancient deeds and conveyances of lands, we often find the 


and terminating in 2 large ſpecious 


bly z the relievo is ſaid to be bold, 5 
nder ſlood. Sce CLAIA-OB- 11 into mortmain. See Ju pA and Mok T MAIN. 


| ſeller reſtrained from giving or alienating it, vii: relig ioſis vel 
Judæis, to religious or to Jews 3 to the end the land might not 


In a memorial directed by king ſohn to bis viſcounts, they 
are ordered to proclaim through their reſpective counties, that 
redeemer of the no body, as they love their bodies and cattel, injure the reli 
or clerks, either in word or deed ; on penalty of being, 
hanged up on the next ak Nulli ficut diligunt corpora & 


catalla ſua malum ſaciant vel dicant viris religioſis vel cle- 
| rich 
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rich—87 quem inde attingere peſſimus ad proximam furrcum 
eum ſuſpendi faciemus. 
ReitiG10us order. See the article ORDER. 2 
Moſt military orders pretend, likewiſe to be religious ; as 
thoſe of Malta, who make vows, &c. See MALTA. 
RELIQUA, the remainder or debet, which a perſon finds 
himſelf debtor in, upon the balancing and liquidating an 
account. * 

Hence, religuitary, the debtor of a religus; as alſo a perſon 
who only pays piece-meal—The term reliqua is pure Latin, 
RELIQUAR Y, a ſhrine or casket, in which the relicks of 
of a dead faint are kept. See SHRINE, RELICKS, (Fc. 


RELIQUILZ, ReLicxs, in antiquity, the aſhes and bones | 
of the Tad, which remained after burning their bodies; and | 


which they very religiouſly gathered and put in urns, and 
afterwards depoſited in tombs. See As HES, FUNERAL, &c, 

REMAINDER, REMANENTIA, in law, an eſtate limi- 
ted in lands, tenements, or rents, given to a perſon at ſecond 
hand, to be enjoyed after the deceaſe of another, to whom 
the ſame is given immediately, or at firſt hand. 

A man grants lands to one for term of life, the remamder to 
another for the term of his life ; which remainder may be 
either for a certain time, or in fee ſimple, or fee tail. 
Spelman makes the difference between a remainder and rever- 
fron to conſiſt in this; that by a reverſion, after the appoin- 
ted term, the eſtate returns to the donor, or his heirs, as the 
proper fountain; whereas by remainder it goes to ſome third 
perſon, or ſtranger. See REVERSION. f i 
Glanville obſerves, that biſhops and abbots, in regard their 
baronies are the king's alms, cannot give any part thereof by 
way of remainder. See BISHOP, 

REMAINDER, in mathematics, is the difference; or that 
which is left after the taking a leſſer number, or quantity, 
from a greater, See SUBSTRACTION, 

RE-MARRYING, the repeating of a marriage ; or the 

oing through the ſolemnities of a ſecond marriage. See 
M ARRIAGE. 
Clandeſtine and uncanonical marriages are deemed null; and 
the parties are to be re-married in form ; at leaſt to avoid 
diſputes. | 
It was anicently expreſly forbid to re-marry in the firſt year 
of viduity—M. Bayle obſerves, that a perſon who does not 
re-marry, is anſwerable to the public for all the time loſt 
in his viduity, or widowerhood, See WI ow. 

REMEDY, Remspivumn, in phyſic, a medicine, or pre- 
paration applied either internally or externally, for the cure 
of a diſeaſe, Sce MEDICINE. 

Emplaſters, unguents, cataplafms, Cc. are tepical remedies. 
See To HC a L—Mercury and the bark are ſpecific remedles. 
See SPEC1F1c— Mineral waters, and aſſe's milk, and coun- 
try-air, are uſually the 44% remedies—Salivation is ſometimes 
called by way of eminence, the remedy. See SALIVA- 
TION. 
When remedies are ſtuffed with too many ingredients, they 
load the ſtomach with a ſlimy mucilage, which ſwells, ob- 
ſtruts, and does more hurt than good, See PHARMACY. 

REemEDIEs appended. See the article APPEN DED. 

REMEMBRANCE, is when the idea of ſomething for- 
merly known, recurs again to the mind, without the ope- 
ration of a like object, on the external ſenſory, See M- 
MORY and REMINISCENCE, RECOLLECTION, Ec. 

REMEMBRANCERS, of the ercheguer, are three of- 
ficers, or clerks therein, formerly called clerks of the remem- 
brance. See EXCHEQU=ER. 

They are now diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of the king's 
remembrancer; the lord treaſurer's remembrancer ; and the re- 
membrancer of the firſi fruits—T heir buſineſs is to put the lord 
treaſurer and juſtices of the court in remembrance of ſuch things 
as are to be called upon, and dealt in for the king's benefit. 

The king's REMEMBRANCER enters into his office all recog- 
nizances taken before the barons, for any of the king's 
debts, for appearance, or for obſerving orders ; and makes 
out proceſs againſt the collectors of cuſtoms, ſubſidies, and 
fifteenths, for their accounts—All informations upon penal 
ſtatutes are entered in this office, and there all matters upon 
Engliſh bills in the exchequer-chamber remain—He makes 
the bills of compoſition upon penal laws, takes the ſtatement 
of debts ; has delivered into his office all manner of inden- 
tures, fines, and other evidences whatſoever that concern 
the aſſuring of any lands to the crown: he every year, in 
craſtine animarum, reads, in open court, the ſtatute for ele- 
ction of ſherifts, and gives them their oath, and reads the 
oath of all the officers of the exchequer, when they are ad- 
mitted, 

The lord treaſurer's REMEMBRANCER, is charged to 
make proceſs againſt all ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers, and 
bailiffs, for their account: proceſs of fieri facias, &c. ex- 
tent for any debts due to the king, either in the pipe, or 
with the auditors, and proceſs for all ſuch revenues as are 
due to the king, by reaſon of his tenures—He alſo makes 
record, waercby it appears whether ſheriffs, or other ac- | 


comptamts, pay their profers due at Eaſter and . 
He makes another record, whether ſheriffs or other ac - 
tants keep their days of prefixion : all eftreats dr "fines, 
iſſues, and amerciaments, ſet in any of the courts'of West- 
minſter, or at the -aflizes or ſeſſions, are certified into his 
office, and are by him delivered to the clerk of the eſtreuts to 
write proceſs upon them, g. 
The ReMEMBRANCER of the firfi-fruits, takes all compo- 
ſitions and bonds for firſt-truits and tenths; and makes proceſs 
againſt ſuch as do not pay the ſame. See Figs T-FRUITS. 
REMINISCENCE, REeminiscENT1A; is that power 
of the human mind, w it recollects itſelf, or calls 
again to it's remembrance ſuch ideas or notions as it had 
really forgot: in which it differs from memory, which is 
a treaſuring up of things in the mind, and keeping them 
there, without forgetting them. See REMEMBRANCE. 
Hence memory may be conſidered as a continual remem- 
brarite ; and - remembrance, as an interrupted memory. See 
Me Mok xv. * ; | 
How near a- kin ſoever the two faculties may ſeem, _ they 
are generally found ſeparated ; fo that who excell in the 
one, are defective in the other. See RecoLLecTion, 
RETENTION, Ec. ; 
The antient Platoniſts were of opinion, that all learning and 
knowledge conſiſted in the reminiſcence or recollection of no- 
tices which had been in the ſoul before it's union with the 
body. See PLATon1sM. vis 
REMINISCERE, the ſecond ſunday in Lent; antiently 
thus called from the firſt word of the introit of the maſs faid 
for that day, reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum. 
REMISIT—Re&s quande dominus RE MISIT. See REC To. 
REMISSION, Rem1ss10, in phyſics, the abatement of 
the power or efficacy of any quality In oppoſition to the 
increaſe of the fame, which is called it's intenſion. 
In all qualities capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the intenſion 
decreaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtance from the 
centre of the radiating quality increaſe, See QUALITY. 
| Re M1ss1oN, in medicine, is when a diſtemper abates, but does 
not go quite off, before it returns again; as is common in 
fevers which do not quite intermit. See FEVER. 
REm1ss10N, in law, &c, denotes the pardon of a crime, or the 
gow up the puniſhment due thereto. See PARDON. 
REMIT, in commerce—To remit a ſum of money, bill, 


See REMIT- 


or the like, is to ſend a ſum of money, &c. 
TANCE, 

To remit is alſo uſed among bankers for what is accuſtomed 
to be given a banker, or as it were, diſcounted with him, 
for his giving a bill of exchange. See EXCHANGE. | 
To remit is alſo to give up part of one's due to a debtor ; as, 
I would remit you a fourth of what you owe on condition 
of paying me the reſt in hand, 

REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traffic or return of 
money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, or- 
ders, or the like. See ComMERCE, EXCHANGE, Ce. 

. A remittance is properly a bill of exchange, or the like, 
ſent to a correſpondent, and the content thereof to be re- 
ceived by him, of ſome other perſon on whom it is drawn. 
Such a merchant has remitted, or made a remittance of five 
thouſand pounds in bank notes, to his correſpondent'at Lon- 
don—T will remit you, or make you a remittance of five hun- 
dred crowns in three bills of exchange, drawn on N. banker 
in your city, and payable at ſight. 

By means of theſe remittances, large ſums of money are re- 
turned from one city to another, without danger, without 

Carriage, (2c. 

In London it is eaſy getting remittances upon any city in the 
world : in the country it is more difficult. Remittances are 
not eaſily had upon Copenhagen. See BILL of exchange. 

Book of REMITTAN CES. See the article Book. 

REMITTANCE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment of a 
bill of exchange Thus, I have received an hundred piſtoles 
on your remittance—Mr N. banker in your city, ſhould have 
paid you two hundred crowns on my remittance. | 

REMITTANCE, alſo denotes the due or fee allowed the banker, 
both for his wages, and the different value of the ſpe- 
cies, in the place where you pay the money, and where he 
remits it. 

The remittance at London is very high—This remittance is 
more uſually called change and rechange, SeeRECHANGE. 

REMITTER, in law—Where a man has two titles to 
land, and is ſeized by the latter; and that proving defective, 
he is remitted or reſtored to the former more ancient title : 

this is called a remitter, from the Latin, remittere, to fend 
back. | 
If land deſcend to him that had right to it before, he ſhall 
be remitted to his better title if he pleaſe. Dot! ar and fludent.. 

REMIT TING fever. See the article FEveR. 

REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulition or humble ſup- 
plication addreiled to a king, or other ſuperior ; to beſeech 
him to reflect on the incenyeniences, or ill conſequences of 


ſome order, edict, or the like, 
The 
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D The parliament of Paris went in a body to make humble 


remon/frances to the king, on the ſubject of ſuch a declara- 
REmoNSTRANCE, is-alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory council 
| vr advice 3; or a gentle, handſome reproof, made ei in ge- 
neral or particular, to apprize or to correct ſome fault—A 
mother makes remonffrences to her daughter, &c. 


REMONSTRANTS, REaMONSTRANTESs, a title given 


the Arminians, by reaſon of the r-mon/ſfrance they made 
K 1610, againſt the ſynod of Dort, wherein they were 
condemned. See ARMINIAN, + | 
Epiſcopius and Grotius were at the head of the remomſtrants. 
See CoNTRA-REMONSTRANTS. | | 
REMORA, in natural hiſtory, a little fiſh, reſembling a 
herring, with creſt and fins; called by the Greeks, echeners. 
It is much talked of by the antients z who, as we find from 
Pliny, lib. 33. c. 1. unanimouſly believed it had the force to ſtop 
à veſſel in full ſail; and hence called remora, a remorundo But 
the moderns hold it a fiction; inaſmuch as in all their navi- 
gations, which are much more conſiderable than thoſe of the 
ancients, they have never met with any thing like it. 

REMORA, among ſurgeons, is alſo an inſtrument to ſet bro- 
ken bones withal. See FRACTURE... 

REMOUNT, in war—To RR NOUN the cavalry, is to 
furniſh troopers, or dragoons with freſh horſes, in lieu of ſuch 
as have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice. 

REMPLY, in heraldry, ſomething filled The term is 
chiefly uſed to denote that the chief is quite filled up with a 
ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a bordure of 
the proper colour of the chief about the ſaid piece. 

RENAL, RENALIS, ſomething belonging to the reins, or 
kidneys, See KIDNEY. 

RENAL glands, glandvlis RENAL ES, in anatomy, are 

lands thus called, becauſe ſituate near the reins or kidneys ; 
ant diſcovered by Bar. Euſtachio, native of San Severino, in 
Italy. See GLAND. 
They are alſo called capſule atrabilares, in regard their cavity 
is always found full of a blackiſh liquor ; and by others renes 
ſuccenturiati, becauſe reſembling kidneys in form. See Rx- 
NES ſuccenturiatt. 

REN COUNTER“, in the military art, the encounter of 
two little bodies or parties of forces. 

* The word is formed from the French, rencontre, meeting. 
In which ſenſe rencounter is uſed in oppolition to a pitched 
battle—It was no battle; it was only a rencounter. 
REeNCoUNTER in ſingle combats, is uſed by way of con- 
tradiſtinction to duel. 


When two perſons fall out, and fight on the ſpot, without, 


having premeditated the combat, it is called a rencounter-—Tt 
is no duel, it is a rencounter. See DUEL, | 

RENCOUNTRE, or RENCONTRE, in heraldry, is applied 
to ax*mals when they ſhew the head in front, with both eyes, 
c. or when the face ſtands right forward, as if they came 
to meet the perſon before them. 

Indeed in deer, this is called maſſacre, and in the leopard it 
is the natural ſituation He bears ſable, in rencounter, a gol- 
den fleece. | 

RENDER, in law, a term uſed in levying a fine—A fine 

with render, is that whereby ſomething is rendered back again, 
by the cogniſee to the cogniſor. See FINE. 
The lawyers alſo ſay, there are certain things in a manor 
which lie in prender, i. e. may be taken by the lord or his 
officers when they pleaſe, without the tenant's leave : and others 
which lie in render, that is, muſt be rendered or anſwered by 
the tenant, as rents, reliefs, heriots, and other ſervices. 
See PREND E R—Some ſervice conſiſts in ſeiſance; ſome in 
render, Perkins. 

RENDERING, in building. See PaxGEeTTINoO. 

RENDEZ-VOUS, or Renpevous, a place appointed to 
meet in at a certain day and hour. 

The word is French; and is found ſo commodious, that 
moſt nations uſe it in it's purity, for want of a word of equal 
import in their reſpective languages The virtue of a woman 
is already ſhaken when ſhe grants a rendezvous. St Evre- 
mont. 

A general rendezvous of the army—The regiments have their 
particular rendezvous, called quarters of aſſembly. See QUAR- 
TER. 

RENEGATE, RN EGA Do, a perſon who has apoſta- 

tized or renounced the chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome other 
religion; particularly Mahometaniſm. See AOS TATE, 
It is the renzgads's who prove the moſt barbatous to the chri- 
ſtians when they fall into their hands The renegate is thus 
called, guaſi-re-negat-Chriſtum—Hoveden mentions it in 
the year 1192, under the name of reneer, from the French, 
re-mer, to deny again. 

RENES fuccenturiati, in anatomy, are glands thus called as 
reſembling the figure of kidneys ; and hence accounted a 
kind of ſecondary reins ; ſuccenturiatus ſignifying ſomething in 
the place of another. 

They are alſo called capſulæ renales, and glandulæ renales, See 
RENAL glands, 
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RENEWING of leaſes and lives, See Riveroion; 
AnxnviTy, PoLIiTICAL arithmetic. e. 

RENITENCY, RenitTancTi4, or Rxxisvs, among 
philoſophers, that force in ſolid bodies, whereby the reſiſt 
the impulſe of other bodies; or react as es Fo they are 

| aCted on. See Rr AcTToN. See alſo ResrsTANCE, 

RENNE T. See the article Roux NET. oh 

RENT“, RRDDIT Ius, in law, a ſum of money, or other 

conſideration iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenenients, alienated 
on that condition, enn. | 
It is thus called from the corrupt Latin, rendita, for d- 
dita of rediitus ; becauſe, as Fler, tells us, retrofit & gus- 
ranmis redit. 
The rents, of all the lands of England atid Wales appear 
by the computations of Dr Davenant, and Mr King, from 
the late land-tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum ; 
thoſe of the houſes not let with the lands, two millions more ; 
and thoſe of all other hereditaments, two millions more: 
in all fourteen millions. 
The lawyers ordinarily reckon three ſorts of rent; vis. rent- 
ſervice, rent-charge, and rent-ſeck, 

RENgervice, is where a man holds lands of his lord by 
fealty, and certain rent; or by fealty-ſervice, and certain 
rent; or that which a man making a leaſe of lands to ano- 
ther for term of years, reſerveth to be yearly paid fot them. 
See SERVICE, FEALTyY, Reszrve, We. 

RENT- charge, is where a man makes over his eſtate to another 
by deed indenfed, either in fee, or fee-tail, or for term of 
life ; yet reſerves to himſelf, by the ſame indenture; a ſum of 
money yearly to be paid to him, with a cauſe of diſtreſs for 
non-payment. 

RExnT-/ect, or Dry-REewnT; is that which a man making over 
his eſtate by a deed indented, reſerveth yearly to be paid to 
him, without any cauſe of diſtreſs mentiohed in the inden- 
ture, 

RewTs of aſſiue, are the certain rents of freeholders, and an- 
tient copyholders ; thus called becauſe affized and cettain : 
in oppoſition to redditus mobiles. 

REN S reſolute, are reckoned among the fee farm rentt to be 
ſold by the Stat. 22. Car, II. being ſuch rents or tenths as 
were antiently payable to the crown from the lands of ab- 
bies and other religious houſes : which lands, upon the diſſo- 

| lution of abbies, being demiſed to others, the ſaid rents were 
ſtill reſerved and made payable to the crown. 


Aſſart REN HS Ass ART. 
Chauntry RENTS CHAUNTRY, 
G RRNVTS 1 Grip. 
Paſchal RENTS See the articles PASC HAI. 
Ju RenTs 4 

ite RENTS HITE. 


RENTER-werden, an officer in moſt of the companies of 
London; whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits 
belonging to the company, See TREASURER, RECETVER, 
CAsHIER, Oc. 

RENTERINGF#®, in the manufactories, the ſewing of two 
pieces of cloth, edge to edge, without doubling them; ſo as 
that the ſeam ſcarce appears at all: hence alſo called fine 
drawing, See FINEDRAWING, | 

The word is formed from the French, rentraire, which ſigniſies 
the ſame thing; and which Menage after Salmaſius derives from 
the Laitn retrabere of re, in, and trabere, by reaſon the ſcam is 
drawn out of ſight and covered. 

Serges, c. are to be ſewed; cioths rentered, —The 
author of one of the Lett. Edif. & Cur. ſpeaking of the 
great dexterity of the renterers in the Eaſt-Indies, aſſures 
us, that if you tear a piece of fine muſlin, and give it one of 
them to mend, it ſhall be impoſſible for you to diſcover the 
place where it is rejoined, even though you had made a 
mark to know it by. | 
The dexterity of our own renterers thougli inferior to that 

above mentioned is nevertheleſs ſuch, as puts them in a 
conditfon to defraud the king, by ſowing a head or lip of 
Eng! cloth on a plece of Dutch, Spaniſh or other fo- 
reign cloth; or a flip of foreign cloth on a piece of En- 
gliſh, ſo as to paſs the whole, as of a piece ; and by that 
means avoid the duties, penalties, &c,—The trick was firſt 
diſcovered in France, by M. Savary, author of the Diit:on. 
de Commerce. | 
To renter in tapiſtry, is to work new warp into a piece 
of tapiſtry damaged, eaten by the rats, &c, and on this 
warp to reſtore the antient pattern, or deſign— Ihe warp 
is to be of woollen, not linnen—Among the titles of the 
tapiſtry-makers, is included that of renterers. | £ 

RENTERING is particularly uſed for a rent, or hole hap- 
pening in the dreſſing or preparing of a piece of cloth, art- 
fully ſewed up or mended with fitk. > | 
All renterings are reputed defects or blemiſhes ; and ought to 
be allowed for in the price of the piece—Hence, M. Sa- 
vary eſtabliſhes it as x rule, which is certainly founded 
on natural equity, that every manufacturer mark the ven- 
terings of his cloths with a piece of packthred tied to the 


liſt ; to direct the draper to the ſpot : and that the draper 
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apprize the taylor or other perſon, to whom be ſells it, of 
the ſame; that he may not come to damage in the cutting; 
there being inſtances of drapers condemned to take back 
their cloth, when cut to pieces, for omitting to merition 
the renterings, and other flaws. 

Oa this occaſion M. Savary extolls the procedure of an 
Engliſh merchant, who ſending a piece of cloth damaged 
in one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put a piece of 
gold in the damaged place, to make up the damage - But 
as this example is perhaps the only one of it's kind, that 
author recommends it to the merchant px draper to unfold 
all the pieces entirely, as they come to him ; to diſcover the 
renterings and other flaws, in order to make the clothier ac- 


RENU EN TES, in anatomy, 2 pair of muſcles of the head, 
thus called as being antagoniſts to the annuentes; and ſerving 
to throw. the head backward, with an air of refuſal. See 


nouncing, abdicating, OF relinquiſhing any right, real or 
pretended. See ABDICATION, Oe. NU e 1 
Renunc iations are ſometimes expreſs 3 a8 by contracts, Lc. | 
ſometimes tacit, as by contrary acts. 

Diocleſian renounced the empire, to live as a pbiloſopher 
— The preſent king Philip of Spain, by the treaty of Utrecht, | 
was obliged to renounce the ſucceſſion of the crown of | 


ſoletem act before a notary, 9" public offieer, whereby a per- 
fon declares he will not intermeddle in an inheritance, or 
profit in a company; but ſurrenders his part, and quits all 
pretenſions. LEES 

REORDINATION, REORDINAT Io, the act of con- 
ferring orders on on already ordained. See OR DIN A- 


11. 
The ceremony of ordination impreſſes what the divines call 


an indelible character; and cannot, therefore, be repeated: 


yet is reordination practiced in England, with regard to the 
diſſenting miniſters, who conform to the church; the bi- 


ſhips pretending that they alone have right to confer holy 
orders, and that every prieſt or miniſter who does not 


miniſters to the church of England 3 many of whom, other- 


be null; that they had adminiſtered the ſacraments without 
any right thereto 3 and that all their miniſterial acts were 


invalid. See PRESBITERIAN. 


In the eleventh century, the crime of ſimony having been 
very flagrant 3 many people fell into the error to believe 
that the ſimoniacal biſhops could not ordain validly 3 and 


be re-ordained—T he people of this ſentiment made a party 
of themſelves 3 and were diſtinguiſhed by the title of re- ordi- 


nantes. 
REPAIRING. in building, &c. See REPARATION, 


and REsT Ao Wa IO. 

The repairing of large walls, doors, ceilings, coverings, &c. 

belongs to the proprietor or landlord—The tenant is only 
carged with ſmall repairs, as glaſs windows, locks, &c. by 
the French called lucative repairs. 

To REPAIR a ffatue, or other piece of ſculpture, is to touch 
up a ſtatue, Sc. (caſt in a mould) with a chiſſel, graver, 
or other inſtrument; to finiſh the places which have not 


To Rr PAIR A caſt, figure or the like, they clear off the barb, 

and What is redundant in the joints and projectures. See 
STATUE, See allo FoUNDERY. 

Fo REPAIR a madal, is to retouch it; ſo as ruſty and de- 
faced as it was, to render it clean, neat and perfect In or- 
der to this, they take off the ruſt with a graver, touch 
up the letters, poliſn the ground, and raiſe and reſtore the 
ſigures which before Were ſcarce ſeen. | 
When the figures are gnawed or broke, they fit a piece of 
cement on the ſpot 3 and on this cut with a graver ſo dex- 


terouſly that the figures appear entire and well kept Vet | 


receive them at their hands, has no lawful, regular voca- 


—_— 


REP: 


| DA$s'L * 4.3 Of eee 
REPAIRERS, artificers who chaſe figures, and beautify 
(word-hilts, Ac. See EN AAN O- is JM Ft 4 


REPAIRS, in hunting, are the taunts and places which 


che hart runs to: See HUNTING. 5 81 
REPARAN DIS pontrbus. Gee the article Pod T1BUS. 
REPARAT ION. RE PARAT 10, the aft of repairing, 

re-eſtabliſhing, retrieving, or mending a building, or other 

work, damaged or gone to decay. See REPAIRING. 

The Enemy repaired the breach as ſoon as it was made. 

be eſtabliſument of -turn-pikes is for repairing of the 

roads An eccleſiaſtical patron is by ancient cuſtom obliged 
| to. repair the choir or chancel of 2 church, and the pa- 
riſbioners the nave. See ResTAURATION. 
REPARATIONE acienda, is 2 writ, which lies in divers 


tenants of an houſe, Cc. which is fallen to decay, an the 
one being willing to repair it, the other two will not : 
in this caſe the party willing hall have this writ againſt the 
other tWo . | | 
REPARTEE. See the article REPARTY- 
REPARTITION;, REePARTITIO, 4 dividing or ſharing a 
thing a ſecond time. S& PARTITION. 
There are fo many . deficiencies found this year in the taxes 
of this pariſh, that thefe muſt be a repartition on the inha- 
bitants.z or a new impoſition. 
REP ARTY®, or REPART EE a ready, ſmart reply ; eſpe- 
cially in matters of wit, humour, or raillery—It is dange- 


rous attacking this lady, her reparties are ſo keen. 

„The word, in the original F rench, repartie, has the ſame fig- 
nification. | 
Wicqueſort obſerves a world of difference between 2 free, 
ſprightly repartys and an offen ſive ſarcaſm. See Sa- 


2 SM. a ; | 
REPAST, REPASTUM, 2 meal, or refection, taken at 
a ſtated hour. See RET ECT Io W. 
In old law-books RE PAST is particularly uſed for a meal 
meat given to ſervile tenants, while at work for their lord. 
The French call their meal, repaſt ; the Latins, paſtus ; tlie 
Italians and Spaniards, paſio— The repaſts whereof the ſcrip- 


brews were not very delicate in their eating— Abraham, 4 
man of wealth and eminence, entertaining the angels, ſer ves 
them with cakes baked under the aſhes, a fatted calf haſtily 
dreſſed, and milk and butter But the quantity makes a- 


mends for the quality : three meaſures of flower, and a 


whole calf, for three perſons! | 

+ Joſeph to ſhew his reſpect to his brother Benjamin, ordered 
him a portion of meat fe times as big as that of his other 
brothers. 

In antiquity the repaſt were frequently ſacrifices for which 
reaſon we find them often prepared by kings themſelves. - Sec 
SACRIFICE, and FEAST 
REPEALING, in laws the revoking or annulling of a ſta- 
tute, deed. or the like. See ABROGATION> Rx voc A- 

TION, Oe. 8 
No act of parliament ſhall be repealed in the ſame ſeſſion it 


was made in. See PARLIAMENT—A deed or will may 


not be repealed for a part and ſtand good for the reſt. 
Brook uſes the word repellance in the ſame ſenſe. 7 
REPEAT, in muſic, 2 character ſhewing that what was laſt 
played or ſung, muſt be repeated, or gone over again, See RE- 
PETITION. 
The repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the ſame thing twice 
r are two kinds of repeats 3 the great and the 
The great REPEAT» is only a double bar, dotted on each fide ; 
or two parallel lines drawn perpendicular acroſs the ſtaff ; with 
Jotts on elther hand. Sce it's form under CHARACTERS of 
muſic. | | 
15 mark ſhews that the preceeding ſtrain is to be repeated; 
that is, if it be near the beginning of the piece, all hitherto 
ſung, or played is to be repeated; or if towards the end of 
a piece, all from ſuch another mark. 
In gavots, WE uſually find the repeat, at about the third part 
of a piece—In minuets, borees, courants, Cc. towards the 
end. 
Some make this a rule, that if there be dotts on each ſide the 
bar, they direct to a repetition both of the preceeding . and the 
following ſtrain if chere be only dotts on one ſide, chen 
only the ſtrain On that ſide to be repeated. , 
The ſmall REPEAT is where only ſome of the laſt meaſures 
of a ſtrain are to be repeated—T his is denoted by a cha- 
radter ſet over the place where the repetition begins, (ſee 


When the ſong ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain, or 
part of it, inſtead of a repeat, they ule the word da capo, i. e. 


REPEATING batches, See the article WATCH. ,_ 
| > WSK 
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REPELLENT, R8gyELLEns, in medicine, 4 rem 


which repels or drives back a morbid humour into the ma 
of blood, from which it was unduly ſecreted. See Hu MoOUR 
and MEDICINE. | | | 
Repellents are medicines which prevent ſuch an afflux of 
the . fluids to any particular part, as might raiſe it into a 
tumour ; or drive them back when they are collected. See 
Tina... 

To form an idea of the manner of their operation, it may be 
bbſerved; that all tumors ariſe either from an iricreaſe in the 
velocity or quantity of the fluids, or a weakneſs in ſome par- 
ticular part : though ſometimes both cohcur—Now an in- 
creaſe in the velocity of the fluids makes them more forcibly 
puſh againſt, and diſtend all the parts in their circuit; if 
therefore any part be unequally prefled or relaxed by external 
injuries, that will be more elevated than any other ; and for 
want of equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, will at 
length receive ſuch ſa quantity of fluid, as will raiſe it into 
a tumor, eſpecially if any of it's veſſels be obſtructed: be- 
cauſe.the.protruſion of freſh matter, a tergo, will continue 
to add thereunto, till the part is on the utmoſt ſtretch, and 
can hold no more. See BIO | 
In this caſe, all thoſe means are ſaid to be repellent, which 
check the growth of the tumor, and aſſiſt the refluent blood 
in fakitig up the obſtruted matter, and waſhing it again into 
the common ſtream. % | | 
This intention is chiefly favoured by evacuation and revul- 
fion ; for whatſoever leſſens the quantity of the fluid, will 
diminiſh the force upon the tumeſied part—But it concerns us 
moſt to know how external application to the part itſelf, 
helps this affair, 

Herein a medicine comes to be repellent, by confiſting of ſuch 
fubtile parts, as may tranſmit ſome of them through the pores, 
and help to render the obſtructed matter more fluid, fo that 
it cames the more eaſy to be looſened, and fall again into the 
circulating current But in this caſe there is a hazard of ſuch 
things likewiſe putting the obſtructed humour intò a ferment, 
whereby it turns ſooner into pus, and then they come under the 
denomination of ſuppurativss of ripeners. See SUPPURA- 
TIVE. | 

What, therefore, in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, is to be reputed a 
repeller, is that which aſtringes and ſtrengthens the part, ſo 
as to make it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment. See AsTRINGENT 
and STRENG THEN ER. ny 
Theſe are ſuch whoſe qualities are moſt manifeſt in their 
coldneſs, and drying properties: but there are ſo few inſtances 
wherein bandage is not better than ſuch application, that very 
little comes to be uſed for that purpoſe. In hæmorrhages, and 
ouzings out of ſerum, ſo as to deform theskin ; ſimples of this 
nature moſtly take place ; which anſwer their ends in aftringing 
the fibres, whereby their apertures are ſo cloſed, as not to 
admit through them afterwards any ſuch fluid. 

Some things alſo anſwer this end only by ſtimulating the fi- 
bres of the tumeſied part, ſo as to give them ſudden and for- 
cible twitches, whereby the obſtruction is ſometimes-looſened 
and ſhook away, as it were, into the refluent current—Such 
a fort of motion will be occaſioned by the ſudden apptication 
of any thing extreamly cold, as common water ; bnt the 
practice is ſeldom ſafe, becauſe if the firſt efforts which the 
fibres are put upon by thoſe means, do not ſucceetl. in break- 
ing away the incloſed matter, they will be ftrained, and 
not able afterwards to repeat their natural vibrations : the 
conſequence of which is weakening the part, which will ren- 
der the tumor more obſtinate. 


* * 


REPELLIN G power, Vis REPELLENS, in phyſics, is a 


certain power or faculty reſiding in the minute particles of na- 
tural bodies, whereby under certain circumſtances they mutu- 
ally fly from each other. See Power and PARTICLE. 
This power is the reverſe of the attractive power. See Ar- 
TRACTIVE. 1 


Sir Iſaac Newton having eſtabliſhed the attractive fower of 


matter from obſervation and experiment, argues, that as in 


algebra, where poſitive quantities ceaſe, there negative ones 


commence; ſo in phyſics, where the attractive force ceaſes, 
there a repelling force muſt begin But that there is ſuch a 
force does likewiſe appear from obſervation, See REPUL- 
SION, ' 
As the repelling power ſeems to ariſe from the ſame principle 
as the attractive, only exerciſed in different circumſtances ;' it 
is governed by the fame'laws : now the attractive we find is 
ſtronger in ſmall bodies than in great ones, in proportion to 
the maſſes — Therefore the repelling is ſo too. But the rays of 


— 
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of the ſun, than come within the action of the Fee 


Mg power. See LIGHT. | | 
he elaſticity, or ſpringineſs of bodies, ,or that property 
whereby, after having- their figure Altered' by any external 
force, they return to their former hgure, follows from the 
repelling powet,, See ELasTicity, Ark, &c, 


REPERCUSSION, in mechanics. Sce REFLECTION. , 
ReyERCcvVUsSION, in muſic, a frequent repetition of the ſame 


ſounds, See REPETITION. 2 ous | 
This often happens in the modulatibn; where the eſſen- 
tial chords of each mode, or of the harmonica] triad, are 
to be ſtruck oftener than the reſt ; and of theſe three chords the 
two extremes, f. 2. the final and the, predominant” one, 
(which ate properly the repercuſſions of each mode) oftener 


than the middle one. | Ws 
REPERTORY, ReytRrToRIUM, a place wherein things 


ate orderly diſpoſed, ſo a to be eaſily found when wanted. 
The indices of books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
matters ſought for are handled—Common places are a kind 
of repertories, very uſeful to the learned, See Common 
Place. ; | 


* 


REPERTORIUM anatomicum, denotes a latge half near an 


amphitheatre of diſſections, where skeletons both human 
and brutal, are orderly preſerved—Such is the repertory in 
the French king's garden at Paris. | 


REPETITION, REIT IT Io, the re-iterating of an 


action. See REITERATION, ö 
Habits are acquired by the frequent repetition of actions. See 
Ha B1T—Muſficians and comedians make ſeveral repetitions 
of their concerts and comedies, before they perform for 
good. See REHEARSAL. 5 

School philoſophers call the repetition of the ſame nume- 
rical effect in another place, the replication of that effect. 
See REPLICATION. | 


ReyET1TION, in muſic, denotes a re-iterating or playing over 


again of the ſame part of 4 compoſition; whether it be a 
whole ſtrain, 4 part of a ſtrain, or a double ſtrain. | 
The repetition is denoted by a character, called a rep#at, 
which is varied ſo as to expreſs the various circumſtances 
of the repetition, See REP EAT. | 5 
When the ſong ends with a repetition of the laſt ſtrain, 
or a part of it; the repetition is denoted by da capo; that 
is, from the beginning. | 


* - . © 


RREPETIT ION, REPLY, is alſo uſed in muſic, when after. a 


little filencs, one part repeats or runs over the ſame notes, the 
ſame intervals, the ſame motions, in a word, the ſme ſong, 
which a firſt part had already gone over during the ſilence 


of this. 3 
RryETITION, RETTLX, is alſo a doubling, 


or trebling 
(Fc. of an interval; or à re-iteration of ſome concord or 
difcord, | | | 
Thus a fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, i. . a double 
oCtave or ſecond offave, Ste Oc r Avx. 


\RePETITION, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby the orator re- 


light are of all others the moſt minute bodies we know of. 


therefore of all others their chelling force muſt be the grea- 
teſt. See Ray. ny 

Sir Iſaac Newton computes that the attractive force of the 
rays of light is above 100000000000500d times as ſtrong as 
the force of gravity on the ſurface of the earth: hence ariſes 
that inconceivable velocity wherewith light muſt move, to 
reach from the ſun to our earth in (even minutes. For the 


rays emitted from the body of the ſun by the vibrating motion 
f it's parts, are no ſooner got without the ſphere of attraction 


hearſes the ſame word, or phralc over again. Cs 

Of this there are two kinds— In the firſt, the word is re- 
peated preciſcly in the ſame ſenſe : As, Oh, Feruſalem, Jeru 
falem, who killeft the prophets, &c. my God, my God, why 
haſt thou forſaken me. ER . 
Such repetitions have the ſame effect in diſcourſe, with ſecond. 
ſtroaks of the pencil in painting; they render the colours more 
ſtrong and lively, | 


v 


Sometimes the orator begins again and again with the ſame 


word; of which we have an inſtance in the bes ning of 
Cicero's firſt oration again!t Cariline : ni/hilne io nacturnuni 
prefidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, mbil timor 1puli, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus ubendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora wuliuſque moverunt ! Where the 
word mihil ſo often re-iterated gives an admirable force and 
vehemence to the diſcourſe Again, the ſan e author: quem, 
ſenatus damnarit, quem populus R. danmarit, quem omnium 
exiſlimatio damnarit, eum vos ſententiis veſtrit abſolvetis 


* * . 


The ſecond kind of repetition, called Mu, plice, is a re- 
petition of the ſame word, in the ſame phraſe ; but in ſuch 
a manner as that ſome new idea or character is added to the 
word, in the fecond, which it had not in the firſt. x BY, 
As Corydon is always Corydon : ex ill Corydon, Cerydon e/ft 
tempore nobis; by which we ſignify that Corydon is no or- 


- 


ditiary perſon ; and that nothing can diſtinguiſh him but 


the repetition of his own name: as if we ſhould ſay, He 15 
Corydon ; that is enough—By the ſame figure our Saviour 
ſpeaks, when he ſays: let your language be yea, yea, and ndy, nay. 


REPLANTING, in gardening, the a& of planting a 


ſecond time. See PLAN TIN o.. | 
The gardeners uſe to diſplant their tulips every year, and 


replant them—Lettices muſt be diſplanted and replanted 


Norge ta make them head and knit— If ſtrawberries, &c, 
not diſplanted and 7eplanted once in a few years, they de- 
generate, 


* 


; a 5 
It is a proverb among gatdener:, that if the devil were to 


replant his wife, he would cut off ber head, 


/ 
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RePLACITARE, | 
once pleaded befo 


REPLEADER, n law, is 
over again what Was 
PLEADING. _ 

REPLEGIA 
whoſe cattel are 
ther; upon ſecur 
the action at | 

REPLETIO 


re. See 


RE de averiis, 2 writ brought by one 
by ano- 
or anſwer 
Gee REPLEVY- 


or plethora. See 


diftrained, and put in a pound 


ity given the ſheri 
againſt 


fr to purſue, 
the diſtrainer. 
plenitude, 


Bleeding and 
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CL a1r-obſcure. Cc. 
REPOSITION® f the foreſt, an a8 whereby certain 
grounds before made purlieu, Are upon a ſecond view laid 
to the foreſt again. See REAFFORESTING) ForEgsTs, 
and PURLIEU. 

0 PURLIED: ned from the Latin re and eg. © H 


REPOSITORY, REePposITORIUM, 2 ſtore-houſe of 


loaden, 


place where things are laid up, and kept—In which ſenſe 
we ſay the repoſitory of the royal ſociety, &c. See Mu- 
S&UM- 


REPRESENTATION, RePRASENTATIO, in the 


hold all re 


benefice o 
right or title 
ICE, GRADU 
When there is a 7 
virtue of 


appropri 


of the gra 
ATE, Cc. 

the party can 
his degrees In England, 
ted to degrees, repletion, 
See PLURALIT X. 


remedy granted on 4 
oods diſtrained to 
wen by him to 


er him in the 


diſtreſs; 
firſt pol- 
try the right 
courſe of law. 


PIEVIN X, 2 
being a re- 
ſeſſor, on ſecurity or 
with the diſtrainer, 

See REPLEV 
If a perſon 
damage 
ſheriff 


t, Cc. 
he will 
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REPORT, 
perſons appoin 
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n maſſes or large, 
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and figures; by 


RePoRT. 
S E, in poetry, 
Rn vos in painting, 5 
r aſſemblages 9 
vent the con 


t and ſhade:. 
of objects 


fuſion 


drama, the exhibition of a theatrical piece; including the 
ſcenes, machines, recitation, &c. See SCENE, MACHINE, 


public, are the judges. Sce THEATRE, TRAGEDY, 
ComEDY, Oc : 
REPRESENT ATIVE, one that perſonates, ot ſupplies 
che place of another; and is inveſted with his right, and 
authority. See DEPUTY), LiEVTENANT, &c. 
The word repreſentative is equivalent to procurator or proxy. 
See PROCURATOR and PRO x. 

Thus we ſay the kit is the repreſentative of God on earth; 
magiſtrates are repre Futatives of the king. See KINO, Cc. 
he commons are the people's repreſentatives in parliament. 


ought not to be taxed without their own conſent in parlia- 
ment, by themſelves or their repreſentatives ; copy-holders, 
whereof ſome have a thouſand pounds a 2 have no voice 
in the election of knights of the ſhire. hamberl. 
REPRIEVE, or REPRIVE, in law, a ſuſpending or de- 
ferring the execution of the law upon 2 priſoner, for the 
preſent time. 

A reprieve is properly a Warrant from the king, for ſuſ- 
ſpending the execution of a perſon condemned The king 
cannot pardon a condemned perſon without the concurrence 
of parliament, but he frequently reprieve him for 99 


ears. 

R E PRIMAND, a ſharp authoritative reproof—Such 2 
perſon was reprimanded in court by the bench, c. 
REPRISA LS“, or RREPTRIZzALs, RRR ESA LTA, in the 
civil law, a right which princes have to retake from their ene- 
mies, fuch things a they unjuſtly detain from them 3 or 


When a place is taken Or held from a prince, he ſeizes an- 
other by way of repriſal Sometimes he takes men of the op- 


meets withal of the oppoſite party, as man) effects as make 
an equivalent to what have been violently forced from him 3 
and for which the oppoſite prince has refuſed to do him ju- 
ſtice. 
Theſe permiſſions are alſo called letters of mark, or mart, and 
in the Stat. 27 Edw. III. law of mar que; in regard, a 
perſon denied juſtice in another man's territory, redreſſes 
himſelf by goods belonging to men in that territory. Seo 
MARK. 
"This merchant has ſeized the effects of the Spaniard don ——= 
by way of repriſal, becauſe the Spaniards had ſeized his; 
and no redreſs could be had at the court of Madrid. 
REPRIS E“, or REPRIZE, in the commerce by ſea, a 
merchant ſhip which having been taken by a corfair, pri- 
vateer, or other enemy 3 is retook or recovered by a veſſel 
of the contrary party - See PRIZE. 

* The word is French, and ſignifies a re ſumption or re- ta king · 
When a veſſel thus retaken has been 24 hours in the hands 
of the enemy, it is deemed a lawful prize—lf the repriſe 
have been made within 24 hours; the veſſel is to be re- 
ored to the proprietor, with every thing therein, upon his 
allowing one third to the veſſel who made the reprixe. 

If the repriſe have been abandoned by the enemy) either 
in a tempeſt, or from any other cauſe, before it have 
been led into any Ports it is to be reſtored to the pro- 
prietor. 

REPRISES, in law, are deductions, draw-backs, Or du- 
ties paid yearly out of a manor, or lands—Such are rent- 
charges, penſions, fees of ſtewards ot bailiffs, Gc.— Tbe 


F 
| 
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manot of Doll yields 40 I. per annum, ultra reprizas, beſides 
all repriſes- f 

REPRIVE. Gee the article REPRIEVE- 

REPROBAT LON, RErRoBATIO, in theology, à de- 
cree or reſolve which God has taken from all eternity, do 
puniſh ſinners who ſhall die in impenitence. See IMPENT- 
TENCE, Cc. 

tion ſtands in direct oppoſition to predeſtination. See 
PRRDESTIXAT ION. 

Divines hold it 2 ſymptom of reprebation, when a ſinner is 
hardened ſo as not to feel any farther remorſe or miſgivings 
of conſcience. See CONSCIENCE, Ce. 

The caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of predeſtination, poſitive 
and negative. 

Poſitive REPROBATION is that whereby God is ſuppoſed to 
create men with a poſitive and abſolute reſolution to damn 


This opinion of reprobation, is countenanced by St Au- 
ſtin, and others of the fathers, and ſtrongly maintained 
Calvin, and moſt of his followers—Something like it 1s 
alſo found in the XXXIX articles of the church of England, 
but it is now generally exploded as injurious to God. See 
CALVINISsT, Sc. 


Negative or conditional REPROBATION) « that whereby God, 


though he Create all men with a fincere deſire to fave 


0 as all may be ſaved if they will;; yet, ſees there are ſeveral 

who will not do it, with the aids he ſhall afford them, how 

powerful ſoever : and dees, at the ſame time, they would do 
it with certain other aids, which be ſees, but will not give 
them—O altitude! &c. See GRACE N 

REPRO DU CTION, ReyROPUCT 10, the act where- 
by a thing is produced a-new, or grows A ſecond time. See 
Rr GENERATION. 


When the ſtock of an oak, a fruit-tree, Or the like, is cut 


off ſhort, it reproduces an infinity of young ſhoots. See 
STOCK. 

By reprodult ion is uſually underſtood the reſtauration of a 
thing before exiſting, and ſince deſtroyed. See REesTAU- 
RATION. | 

The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, &c. 
makes one of the great curioſities of natural hiſtory— 
That in lieu of an organical part of an animal cut off, 
another ſhould ariſe perfectly like it, May ſeem inconſiſtent 
with the modern ſyſtem of generation 3 where the animal 


is ſuppoſed to be wholly formed in the egg See GENER &- 


Yet has the matter of fact been well atteſted by the fiſher- 
men, and even by ſeveral virtuoſo's who have taken the 
point into examination—T he legs of lobſters, Sc. conſiſt 
each of five articulations 3 now when any of the legs hap- 
pen to break by any accident, as in walking, &c. which 


ſuture near the fourth articulation 3 and what they thus loſe 
is preciſely reproduced in ſome time afterwards : that is, a 
part of a leg ſhoots out, conſiſting of four articulations 3 
the firſt whereof has two claws as before : ſo that the lols 
is entirely repaired. 

If a lobſter's leg be broke off by deſign at the fourth or 
fich articulation, what is chus broke off always comes again 
But it is not ſo if the fracture be made in the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third articulation. In thoſe caſes the reproduction 
is very rare, if things continue 25 they are But what is 
exceedingly ſurprizing, is, that they do not: for upon viſi- 
ting the lobſter maimed in theſe barren and unhappy articu- 
lations, at the end of two or three days, all the other arti- 
culations are found broke off, to the fourth; and it is ſuſpe- 


&ed they have performed the operation on themſelves, to 


make the reproduction of a leg certain. 

The part reproduced is not only perfectly like that retrenched, 

but alſo in a certain ſpace of time grows equal to it—Hence it 
is, that we f requently ſee lobſters, which have their two big 
legs unequal 3 and that in all proportions—T hs ſhews the 
youth of the leſs. 

A part thus reproduced being broke, there is a ſecond repro- 
duttion—T be ſummer, which is the only ſeaſon of the year 
when the lobſters cat, is the moſt favourable time for the re- 
production. It is then performed in four or five weeks? 
whereas it takes up eight or nine months in any other 
ſeaſon. | 

The ſmall legs are reproduced, but more rarely, as well as more 
lowly than the great ones: the horns do the ſame. SEC 
CrAaB's-EYES. 

REP-SILVER, mono) anciently paid by ſervile tenants 
to their lord, to be quitted of the duty of reaping his Corn. 
See 81L VER. | | 

REPTILES®, in natural hiſtory, 2 kind of animals, de- 
nominated from their creeping or advancing on the belly 
—Or, reptiles are a genus of animals and inſects which 
inſtead of feet, reſt on one part of the body, while they ad- 
yance forward with the reſt, See ANI MAT, Ixs ECT, Oc. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, repo, I creep. 
Vol. II. 


REP 


Such are earth-worms, ſnakes, catterpillars, S. Indeed 
moſt of the clas of reptiles have feet 3 _ thoſe very ſmall, 
and the legs ſhort in proportion to the bul 


Dr Willis tells us, the whole body is only a chain of annular 
muſcles 3 or, as Mr Derham ſays, it is only one continued 
ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres whereof by being con- 
tracted, render each ring narrower and longer than before : 
by which means it is enabled, like the worm of an augre, 
to bore it's paſſage into the earth—It's reptile motion may 
alſo be explained by 2 wire wound on a cylinder, which when 
flipped off, and one end extended and held faſt, will bring 
the other nearer it. So the earth-worm having ſhot out or 
extended it's body, (which 1s with a wreathing) it takes hold 
by thoſe ſmall feet it hath, and fo contracts the hinder part 
of it's body—Dr Tyſon adds, that when the forepart of 
the body 1s ſtretched out, and applied to a plane at a di- 
ſtance, the hind part relaxing and ſhortening, is eaſily drawn 
towards it as a Centre. 

It's feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row, the whole length 
of the worm 3 with which, as with ſo many hooks, it fa- 
tens down ſometimes this, and ſometimes that part of the 
body to the plane, and at the ſame time ſtretches out, or drags 
after it another. 

The creeping of ſerpents is ef-&ed after a ſomewhat difte- 
rent manner ; there being a difference in their ſtructure 3 in 
that theſe laſt have a compage> of bones articulated together. 
The body here is not drawn together, but as it were complica- 
ted; part of it being applied on the rough ground, and 
the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it; which being ſet on 
the ground in it's turn, brin 
of the back, variouſly wreathed, has the ſame effect in 
leaping, as the joints of the feet in other animals; they 
3 their leaps by means of muſcles that extend the plics 
or folds. 


REeyPTILE is likewiſe uſed, abuſively, for plants and fruits which 


creep on the earth, or on other plants, as wanting ftrength 
of ſtalk to ſuſtain themſelves. See CLASPER, Oc. 

Such are cucumbers, melons, &c. ſuch alſo are ivy, the vines 
e. See CATREOLAT K. ; 


REPUBLIC, REsPUBLICA, commonwealth, 2 popular 


ſtate, or government; or 4 nation where the people have 
the government in their own hands. See STATE, Go- 
VERNMENT, Cc. 

This amounts to the fame with what WC otherwiſe call a 
democracy. See DEMOCRACY. 

The celebrated republics of antiquity, Are thoſe of Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage—At preſent there is ſcarce any 
ſuch thing as a real republic. i. e. 4 ſtrictly popular ſtate In- 
deed the Venetians and Genoeſe call their ſtates republics, but 
their government is apparently oligarchic. See OLIGO AR- 
cu, and ArISTOCRACY- | 

The Dutch come the neareſt to the character of a republic 3 
yet are they very JefeRtive, at leaſt in the ſenſe and ſeverity 
wherewith Rome, Carthage, &c. were republics. See ST A- 
T ES-general, PENSION ARY, STADTHOLDER) &c. 

It is a remark of M. St Evremont, that if the Dutch love 
the republican form, it is more for the ke of their trade, 
than of their liberty. N 


REPUBLIC of letters, 153 phraſe uſed in ſpeaking colle&ively 


of the whole body of the people of ſtudy and learning. 

There is a journal begun in Holland by M. Bayle, and con- 
tinued by M. Bernard, conſiſting of extracts of books printed 
in the courſe of the year 3 called, nouvelles de la republigue 


1s lettres, news from the republic of letters. Sec JOURNAL» 


REPUDIATION, REyvUDIUM, in the civil law, the 


act of divorcing. See D1VORCE- 


REPULSION, ReyvLsi0, in phyſics, the act of 4 


repelling power, whereby natural bodies, under certain 
circumſtances, mutually fly each other. See REPELLING= 


Repulſion 1s the counter- part to attraction Attraction only 

reaches to a little diſtance; Where that terminates there repul- 
ſion commences. Gee ATTRACTION: 
Indeed we meet with Many obvious inſtances of repulſion a 
mong bodies; as, between water and oil; and in general, be- 
tween water and all unctuous bodies: between mercury and 
iron; as alſo between the particles of duſt, Cc. 
Thus, if a fat body lighter than waters be laid on the ſur- 
face thereof, or if 4 piece of iron be hid on mercury, the 
ſurface of the fluid will be depreſſed about the bodies laid 
on it: à plain indication of repulſian; 25 the riſing up of 
the fluid about the ſur faces of other incumbent bodies is of 
attraction. 
In the latter caſe the guid is ſuſpended by an attractive 
power, above the level, and kept from falling by it's gravity 3 
in the former A depreſſion is made by the repelling power, 
which the liquor, notwithſtanding it's gravity, cannot run 
down into and fill up. 


Upon this depend all the phæ nomena of very light glaſs 
10 5 bicbbles 
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bubbles floating on water; about which, when cleans the wa- and he witholds them there, and will not deliver chem upon 
ter riſes ; but When greaſed, the water ſinks into a channel 5 iner | 
all around them Hence alſo it is that in A glaſs veſſel of 
water the fluid (tands higher all about the e 

glaſs, than towards the middle : but when the glass is filled 
till the water run down on all ſides, then, it ſtands higher 
at the middle than at the ſides Hence, alſo, in a glaſs not 
full of water, 3 clean glaſs bubble always runs to the ſide, by 
reaſon. the prefiure which is upon it towards the middle, 15 
ken off by the attractive force wherewith the water 
is raiſed near the edge. If the glaſs be ſo full as to be rcady 
to run over, the bubble returns from the ſide towards the 
middle; the force wherewith the water is raiſed in the middle, 


Reſcous, in matters relating to treaſon, is deemed treaſon ; and 
in matters concernin felony, 13 felony. See TREASON, Se. 
He that commits ch a reſcue or 7ejc0us, is called reſcuſſor. 
Rxscous is alſo uſed for a writ which lies for this fact; called 


RESCRIPT, REsCRIPTUM, an anſwer delivered by an 
' _ emperor, Or 2 pope, when conſulted by particular perſons, 
on ſome difficult queſtion or point of law 3 to ſerve as a de- 


cifion thereof. 
The civil and canon laws are full of ſuch reſcripts. See Civil 


and CAN Oo Law. 
When the reſcript Was made in anſwer to the inquiry of 
2 community, it Was called a pragmatic ſanction. See 
PRAGMATIC. 
The papal reſcripts are © kind of bulls or monitories, begin- 
ning with theſe words, ſignificavit nobis dilectus filius, &c. 
They never obtained either in England or France, when 
contrary to the liberties of the Engliſh and Gallican churches ; 
REQU EST, in law, 4 ſupplication, or petition preferred but were declared abuſive. See BULL. 

begging relief in ſome Among the Romans the contending parties, and even the 


to a prince, or 4 court of juſtice 3 
caſes where the common law grants no imme- magiſtrates themſelves, frequently conſulted the emperor on 


Juſt the reverſe happens, if the bubble be greaſy 3 in regard, 
there, the force whereby the water and the bubble repel each 
other, is greateſt where the water is higheſt, Iwo clean bub- 
bles, and two greaſy ones always run towards each other 3 
as being attracted: 4 greaſy and a clean one always fly each 


diate redreſs. Gee PETITION) SUPPLICAT 10N, LXW, the meaſures they Were to take in certain nice and difficult 

EqQuiTY, Ge. caſes; and the anſwers returned by the emperors on ſuch con- 7 

The term requeſt is now, ſince the inſtitution of chancery» ſultations, were called reſcript.— Theſe had not, indeed, the 28 

much diſuſed; together with the court of requeſts, where a force of laws, but Were deemed a ſtrong prejudice or pre- 5 
umption. 


The Court of RE QUESTS, Wi an antient court of equity, Juſtinian has inſerted a great number of them in the Code; 
inſtituted about the gth year of Henry VII. of like nature, and by that mean given them the authority they before 


though inferiour authority. with the court of chancery 3 being wanted, See CoDE. 
d chiefly for the relief of petitioners who in conſcionable The author of the life of the emperor Macrinus obſerves of 


appointe 
caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by way of requeſt to his majeſty. that prince, that he would have his officers judge by laws, 
as eſteeming it abſurd to admit the wills of 


The chiet judge of this court Was the lord privy ſeal, aſſiſted | not by reſcripts 3 


by the maſters of requeſts, who correſponded to our maſters of | ignorant men, 
ncery. Gee MASTER. of judging 3 and becauſe Trajan never gave any reſcripts at 


In the 4oth and 41ſt year of queen Elizabeth, it was adjudged, all, as being, loath to countenance 4 cuſtom, where what is 
upon ſolemn argument in the court of common pleas, that frequent] granted AS a favour, in particular caſes, might be 


the court of requeſts Was then no court of equity. See CouRT, afterwards pleaded as A precedent— Lis added, that Macrinus 

CHANCERY, Oe. had a deſign to ſtrip the reſcripts of all their authority. 

In France, reduces civiles, civil requeſts, till obtain for M. Schulting, in bis diſſertations, does not at all approve of 

the annulling of contracts, Sc. made by ſurprize. See this deſign 3 and to the emperor's reaſons anſwers, that indeed 
all reſcripts are not to be admitted ; that thoſe which appear 

f favour, are to be thrown aſide; but thoſe 


They have eighty maſters of requeſts, to take cognizance of | dictated out © 


cauſes between the officers of the crown, the ſervants of the which appear founded in reaſon, and natural equity axe, with 
Juſtinian, to be allowed He adds, that it cannot be denied 
b 


REQUEST, in hunting, is When the dogs have lolt the queſt ut the worſt emperors have frequently made good laws, and 


or track of the beaſt, and muſt requeſt, or queſt it again. uſeful reſcripts. | 
See QUE 31 bey ſay, to call to the requeſt, come to the As to what is urged of the. emperor Trajan's never giving any 


requeſt, &c. See HUNT ING- | reſcripts ; it appears but ill ſupported— For what is it but a 


To requeſt the game, 1s chiefly uſed when after having Fun it i 
f in the next morning ſtians, lib. 10. epiſt. 282 Or that on the Iſelaſtici, lib. 10. 


down the night before, they ſeek it 2827 
blood-hound, or the like. See Blood-Ho ND. epiſt. 120 Tne Digeſt, and Pliny's epiſtles, need only to be 


REQUIEM, a maſs ſung in the Romiſh church for the opened and compared, to find reſcripts of Trajan. 


(ed, See MASS. RESCUE. See the article Rescous. 


reſt of the ſoul of a perſon decea 
It is thus called, becauſe the introit begins with, Reguiem æter- RESEANTISSA, or RESEANT 18A, in law, See Esso IN. 
RESEARCH“, a qiligent ſearch or inquiry into any thing. 


nam dona eis domine, SC. 
| See REAR and Gu ARD. * The word is formed of the French, recherche, and literally 
RES, thing. See REALITY» Ens, Ess E, Su ss TANCE, Cc. denotes a ſecond ſearch. 
RESEARCH, in muſic, is a kind of prelude or voluntary» 


R xs Naturales, 7 See NATURALS. 
&c. &c. played on the organ, harpſicord, theorbo, &c- Wherein the 


RES Non Naturales, Nod Naturals, 
RESCEIT, RECEYT1o, in law, an admiſſion or receiving compoſer ſeems to earch, or look out for the ſtrains, and 


5 of a third perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe formerly com- touches of harmony, which he is to uſe in the regular piece 
menced between other two. to be played afterwards. See PRELU DE. 

| As, where an action is brought againſt a tenant for life or This is uſually done off-hand, and conſequently requires a 
years, and he makes default in ſuch caſe he in the reverſion maſter's skill-—When in a motetto the compoſer takes the 


may come in and pray to be -eceived, to defend the land, and liberty to uſe any thing that comes in his head, without ap- 
to plead with the demandant. plying any words to it, Or ſubjecting himſelf to the ſenſc 


RrSc FIT is ſometimes alſo applied to an admittance of plea, or paſſion thereof; the Italians call it V ricercata ; the 


though the controverſy be only between two He in reverſion French, recherc be; and the Engliſh re e. ch. 
d pray to be received in a ſuit againſt RESEARCHIN G, in ſculpture, the repairing of a caſt, 


|| his particular tenant. figure, Qc. with proper tools; 0 the finiſhing it with art 
and exactneſs, 10 as the minuteſt parts ma) be well defined. 


| | 2 
| REesSCEIT e homage, RECEPTI1O homagit, denotes the lord's 
IGURE, STATVE>» FoUNDERY), Ee. 


receiving NOMAge of his tenant, at his admiſſion to the lands. See FI. 
See HOMAGE»: RESEISER, RESE (SIRE, in law, 2 taking again of lands 


| hep 
| RESCISSION * RESCISSIO, in the civil law, an action into the king's hands, where A general livery, or ouſter le 


| - "rented for the annulling or ſetting aſide of any „ formerly miſuſed; contrar) to order of law. See 
| tract, or the like. RE SUM TION. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, re and ſcindo, d - a, | RES EMBLAN CE. See the article S1MILITUDE-: 

I cut or divide again. RESERVAL LON, RESERVATIO» in law, an action of 


4 or ſold at above double the juſt clauſe whereby ſomething is reſerved, ; e. retained, kept, or 


— 


A thing's being found damage 


| Value, is a go9d cauſe of reſcilſon. See REPHUE 11 ION, ſecured to one's ſelf. Ses RESERVE. 
The deed or contract thus arnulled, or reſcinded, is ſometimes Thus, when a man lets his land, he reſerves A rent to be paid 
called a reſciſſory * though that denomination be more properly to himſelf for his maintenance, ee. See LE ASE, TE- 
| given to the action brought for reſcinding or ſetting it aſide: N ANT, RENT» Tc, 
aftio reſciſſoria. | | William the conquerot getting all the lands of England, 
: R Ed CG Us, of RE SCU E, RESCU ss us, in law, an illegal except thoſe belonging to the church and religious houſes, 
| taking away and ſetting, at liberty a I;ftreſs taken, or a perſon into his hands by Tight of conqueſt: beſtowed a great part 
| arreſted, by proceſs, 9! courſe of law. thereof among his followers, reſerving ſome retribution of 
| This is properly 4 reſcous in fatt—If one diſtrain beaſts for rents and ſervices to him and his heirs 3 which reſervatis is 
damage feaſant in his ground, and as he drives them along the | now, as it was before the conqueſt, called the tenure of the 


highway towards the pound, they enter into the owner's 


houſe, | lands. See TENURE» SERVICE, Cc. 
| Sometimes 
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| man lets an houſe, and reſerves to himſelf one room, 
ä out of the demiſe, See Ex E TIO. 

Mental RRSBRVAT TON is a propoſition, which ſtriftly taken, 
and according to the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; 
but if 5 with ſomething reſerved or concealed in the 

I mes true. oY 

raw Pg want are the great refuge of religious hypo- 
crites ; who uſe them to accomodate their conſciences with 
their intereſts : the Jeſuits are zealous advocates for mental 
reſervations ; yet are they real lyes, as including an intention 

iv 
RESER VE, in law, the fame with reſervation, See Re- 
ION. 

Ho hos ſertled the whole eſtate on his ſon, and has not made 
any referve—Benefices are ſometimes reſigned with reſerve of 
a hr anc the canon law, no perſon may reſerve to him- 
ſelf a penſion out of a benefice, unleſs he have ſerved it ten 
years, See RESIGNATION. 

n the Romiſh church, the ordinary prieſts have only a power 
to abſolve, in reſerve of certain caſes ; hence called reſerved 
caſes, as being reſerved to the biſhop. See ABs0LUTION 
and CASE. : . 
The court reſerves the cognizance of ſuch an affair to it- 
ſelf—The lawyers ſay, that no prince ever grants ſuch a 
power by his letters or patents, but he reſerves to himſelf 
a greater. . 

Body of RESERVE, corps de RESERVE, in war, the forces 
diſpoſed in the third or laſt line of an army drawn up for 
battle. Sce Line, GuarD, and Rear. h 
They are thus called, becauſe reſerved, or deſtined to ſuſtain 
the reſt as occaſion requires; and not to engage but in caſe of 
neceſhty. { 

RESERVED caſes, See the article CAsE. 

RESERVOIR, ReceyTacLE, a place where water is 

collected and reſerved, to be conveyed occaſionally, through 
pipes, &c. or to be ſpouted up, c. See WATER, 
FLuip, &c. Ws, 
The reſervoir in a building is a large baſon, uſually of wood, 
lined with lead, where water is kept to ſupply the occaſions 
of the houſe—At Cannons, the noble ſeat of the duke of 
Chandos, is a very large reſervoir a- top of the houſe ; to 
which the water is raiſed by a very curious engine contrived 
for the purpoſe— This reſervoir is of ſuch capacity, as that 
beſides ſupplying all parts of the houſe by means of pipes 
and cocks, it likewiſe turns a mill, 
The reſervoeir is ſometimes alto a large baſon of ſtrong ma- 
ſonry, clayed or paved at the bottom: where the water is 
reſerved to feed jets d'eau, or ſpouting fountains. See Fou x- 
TAIN, &c. 
Such is that huge one on the top of Marly, called tro den- 
fer, hell- mouth, whoſe ſurface, Daviler tells us, contains 
fifty acres, and it's depth ſuch, as under that ſuperficies to 
contain a hundred thouſand cubic fathom of water, 

RESERVOIR, in anatomy. See the article RECEPTACLE. 

RESET, in law, the receiving or harbouring an outlawed 
perſon, See Our LAW Hence a receiver of an outlawed 
perſon, is called a r-/etter. 

RESIANCE, RESILIAN TIA, in law, a man's abode or con- 
tinuance in a place. 

The word has the ſame fignification with regard to lay-men, 
as refidence with regard to eccleſiaſtics. See RESIDENCE. 
Glanvil obſerves, that in the ancient law, refiance pro- 
perly ſignified a diſeaſe, whereby the perſon was difabled from 
ſtirring out of doors—W hence their eſſen de reſiantiſa, 
was the ſame as our efſjin de malo le to. See Ess oN. 

RESIDENCE, RESI DEN TIA, in canon and common 
law, the abode of a parſon or incumbent upon his benefice; 
and his aſſiduity in attending on the ſame, See PARSON, 
BRNEFICE, Cc. 

The default of refidence, called non-reſidence, unleſs where 
the party has a diſpenſation for the ſame, with us, is the 
forfeiture of ten pounds for each month. See Non-re/- 
dence. 

By the canon law, beneficiaries are obliged to reſidence, under 
pain of deprivation of their benefices—The original reaſon is, 
that in the primitive church none were promoted to holy or- 
ders, but ſuch as had a benefice in promptu ; which they 
were obliged to ſerve: ſo that this ſervice was neceſſarily at- 
tached to the orders; and whoever was honoured therewith, 
at the ſame time was obliged to perſonal ſervice. See OR DPERS 
and ORDINATION. 

But this ſtrict diſcipline was not obſerved long The bene- 
ficiaries by degrees got diſpenſations from ſerving their bene- 
fices themſelves ; and thus pluralities got footing. See PL u- 
RALITY. 

France, of all other countries, ſeems to be that where ref 

dence is the moſt ſtrictly regarded All their curez, or mi- 
niſters who have cures of ſouls, are obliged to actual H- 

dence; and the parliaments have declared all the diſpenſations 
granted by popes, Cc. abuſive ; as eſteeming the obligation 
of refidence to be jure divino. 


R E S 


gometimes, reſervation ſignifies as much as an exception : as, | Under Charles IX. there was even a deſign to re-eſtablith 


declaration was regiſtered, appointing all biſhops to refide, 
conformably to the ancient canons, in their biſhoprics— 
The ſame parliament alſo forbad the biſhops to aſſume the 
quality of councellors of the king; in regard ſuch a quality 
was deemed inconſiſtent with the indiſpenſible obligation they 
were under to rede in their biſhoprics, 

Du Pin adds, that the procureut general, or attorney genetal 
Bourdin, even ſeized the temporalities of ſuch biſhops as con- 
tinued in Paris fifteen days after this declaration ; having firſt 
certified them, that if they had any buſineſs there, he would 
undertake the management thereof. 

RESIDENCE, in chymiſtry, &c, the ſetling, or what remains 
of a liquor, or other ſubſtance in the veſſel, after the chief 
part of it has been poured or taken out ; to change the manner 
of the operation on what is left. See SeDtMENT. 

RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who manages the affairs of 4 
king in the court of a prince, or petty ſtate; or the afairs 
of a prince, or petty ſtate, in the court of a king or prince. 
See MINIST ER. 

Thus the king of England has refidents in the courts of the 
electors, and other princes of Germany, and Italy ; at the re- 
publics of Genoa and Lucca : and they, reciprocally, have 
reſidents in the court of Great-Britain. 

Reſidents are a claſs of public miniſters inferiour to embaſſa- 
dors and envoys; but like them are under the protection of 
the law of nations. See EmBAssAaDoR and Envoy. 

RESIDENT, REs1DENs, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a te- 
nant who was obliged to re/ide on his lord's land, and not to 
depart from the ſame ; called alſo, homme levarit and couchant ; 
and in Normandy, reſeant du fief.* 


* Quantumque de alis tencat ei magis obnoxius e, & eius reſidens 
N debet cujus legius e. Leg. H. 1. 


RESIDENTIARY, Res1DenTIARI1Vs, a canon in- 


ſtalled to the privileges and profits of reſidence, See Canon 
and PREBENDARY. 


ſubſtraction of a leſſer from a greater. See FIGURE, 


RESIDUAL root, is a root compoſed of two parts or members, 
only connected together with the ſign —. 


— 


Thus, 43 — 6, or 5 — 3, is a reſidual root; and is ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it's true value is no more than it's reſidue, 
or difference between the parts à and b, or 5 and 3. See 
Roor. 

RESIDUE, Rrsipuu, the remainder or reliqua of an 

account, debt, or obligation. See REMAINDER and RE- 
LIQUA. 
St Paul, in his epiſtle to the Romans, ſpeaks of a #e/idue 
according to the election of grace; meaning a remnant or 
ſmall number of people preſerved from idolatry by an effect 
of the grace of God. 

RESIGNATION, RrSsTIONAT 10, in the canon law, 
the ſurrender, or giving up of a benefice into the hands of 
the collator or biſhop, See BENE FicE and CoLLAT1ON. 
Refiznation is of equal import with ſurrender ; only the for- 
mer is reſtrained to ſpiritual benefices, and the latter to tem- 
poral offices or employments. Sce SURRENDER. 
Reſignations are either ſimple, or conditional. 

Simple or pure RESIGNAT IONS, are thoſe whereby the in- 
cumbent ſtrips himſelf of all his right, abſolutely, and with- 
out any conditions or reſerve of penfion-—Theſe are made to 
the biſhop, or collator. 

RESIGNA TIONS in favour, or conditional RESIGNATIONs, 

are ſuch as are only made on condition that ſuch other 
perſons ſhall be inveſted therewith ; ſo that the reſignations 
are null, unleſs the conditions be punctually executed. 
Theſe reſignations in favorem are not above 200 years ſtand- 
ing Strong oppoſition was at firſt made to them; uy being 
eſteemed a kind of ſucceſſion or tranſmiflion of benefices, as 
of patrimonies belonging to a family. Accordingly, theſe 
refignations are not made into the hands of the ordinary, or 
collator, as pure reſignations are; but to the collator para- 
mount, who in the Romiſh church is the pope: there being 
a ſuſpicion of ſimony, or other unlawful paction therein, 
where admitted of in prejudice to the Jay-patron, 

RESIGNEE, in law, the party to whom a thing is re- 
ſigned. See REs1GNATION, | 

RESIN, RESIN A, a fat, viſcid, ſulphurous juice, oozing, 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral kinds of 
trees, particularly the pine, fir, &c. See JUICE, PLANT, &c. 
Camphor is a kind of refin. See CamPHorR—Maſtic is the 
reſin of the lentisck. See MasT1c—The beſt of all the claſs 
of reſins is turpentine, See TURPEN TIN E- The coarſeſt 
is what we commonly call n. See Ros ix. 

Reſin is properly a juice of the bark only. See BAR K — 
Boerhaave will have it to be the oil of the bark farther in- 
ſpiſſated by the heat of the ſun, &c. ſo as to become friable. 
He adds, that it may be produced from any vegetable oil, by 
boiling it much and long. Sce OI. | 

If turpentine. be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves and 
becomes an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then 7% ; » 

hic 


the primitive diſcipline in all it's ſeverity; and in 1567, a 
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which fate it is friable in the cold, fuſible by fire, and with- 
| all inflammable and combuſtible, and diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
| wine, but not in water, which are the characters of a rein. 
See DIssoLVENT, Cc. f 
There are two kinds of re/ins, the one liquid, the other dry 
and hard—The firſt is the natural reſin as it flows from the 
tree—The ſecond only differs from the firſt in that it 1s con- 
denſed by the heat of the ſun, or by that of a culinary fire. 
| Refins will incorporate with oil, or rectiſied ſpirits, but not 
with an 4queous menſtruum. See PRECIPITATION. 
The difference between re/ins and gums, conſiſts in this, that 
reſins are more ſulphurous, and gums more aqueous; ſo that 
the firſt diſſolve in oil or ſpirit of wine, and the laſt in water. 
Sec GUM. i 
M. Tournefort makes a kind of intermediate claſs of vege- 
table juices which he calls gum-refins ; which diſſolve part] 
in ſpirit of wine, partly in water Such are galbanum, bdet- 
; lium, apopanax, ſagapenum, &c. See GU M-refin. 
The * 5 of ſeveral vegetables which abound with refinous 
particles, but not ſo as to yield any by inciſion, as jalap, 
benzoin, ſcammony, turbith, &c. are thus obtained—T he 
vegetable being groſly powdered, is put into a matraſs, and 
rectified ſpirits of wine poured on it, to the height of four 
fingers above the matter, Then the neck of another matraſs 
being luted into the former, to make a double veſſel, the matter 
is digeſted three or four days in a ſand heat, till it have given a 
good tincture to the ſpirit of wine. Then the diſſolution is 
filtrated, and two thirds of the clear liquor cvaporated off, 
and the remainder poured into a large veſſel of water, where 
it turns into a kind of milk; whence the reſin, in time, 
precipitates to the bottom in a white powder—This when 
waſhed and dried in the ſun, grows into the ordinary conſi- 
ſtence of a 4-3 | 
RESISTENCE, or Res15TinG-force, in phyſics, any 
power which acts contrarily to another, ſo as to deſtroy or di- 
miniſh it's effect. Sce Pow ER. 
Of reſiſtence, there are various kinds, ariſing from the various 
natures and properties of the reſſling bodies, and governed 
by various laws: As, the reſiſtence of ſolids, the reſiſlence of 
fluids, the re/i/tence of the air, &c, The doctrine of each 
whereof will be ſeen under the following articles. 
RESISTENCE of ſolids, in mechanics, is the force wherewith 
the quieſcent parts of ſolid bodies oppoſe the motion of others 
contiguous therewith, See SoLI DIT, (Fc. 
Of this there are two kinds The firſt, where the re/i/ting 


reſiſted parts, i. e. the moving and quieſcent bodies, are 
< - Aa contiguous, and do not cohere ; i. e. where they conſti- 
tute ſeparate bodies or maſſes, 
This reſſtence is what M. Leibnitz calls refitence of the ſur- 
face; and we, properly, Friction; the conſide ration whereof, 
being of the laſt importance in the doctrine of machines, ſee 
it's laws under the article FRICT ION. 
The ſecond caſe of reſiſtence is where the reſiſting and reſiſted 
parts are not only contiguous but cohere, i. e. are parts of 
the ſame continued body or maſs— This refiftence is what 
we may properly call renitency; and was firſt conſidered 
by Galileo. 

Theory of the RESISTENCE of the fibres of ſolid bodies To 
| conceive an idea of this reſſtence or renitency of the parts, 
1 ! ſuppoſe a cylindrical body ſuſpended vertically by one end 
Here, all it's parts being heavy, draw downwards ; and tend 
to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where the body is the 
| weakeſt : but all the planes e this ſeparation by the force 
ö wherewith they cokere, or are bound together: here then 
| are two oppoſite powers; vix. the weight of the cylinder which 
tends to break it, and the force of cohæſion of the parts 
| which rei, the fracture. See Contsion. 
| If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed, without increaſing 
| it's length; it is evident the reſſtence will be increaſed in the 
| ſame ratio as the baſe: but the weight alſo increaſes in the 
ſame ratio; whence it is evident that all cylinders of the 
| ſame matter and length, whatever their baſes be, have an 
equal reſiſtence, when vertically ſuſpended. 

j If the length of the cylinder be increaſed without increaſing 
the baſe, it's weight is increaſed without increaſing it's reſi- 
| fence ; conſequently the lengthening it weakens it To find 
the greateſt length a cylinder of any matter may have without 
| breaking, there needs nothing but to take any cylinder of 
the ſame matter, and faſten to it the greateſt weight it will 
ſuſtain before it break ; and then ſee how much it muſt be 
lengthened by the addition of it's weight, till it equals it's 
former weight with the addition of a foreign weight—By this 
means Galileo found a copper-wiar, and of conſequence any 
other cylinder of copper, might be extended to 4801 brac- 
4 | cios, or fathoms of fix foot each. 
| | If one end of the cylinder were fixed horizontally into a wall, 
and the reſt ſuſpended thence, it's weight and ræſiſtence would 
then act in a different manner; and if it broke by the 
| action of it's weight, the rupture would be at the end fixed 
: into the wall. A circle or plane contiguous to the wall, and 
parallel to the baſe, and conſequently vertical, would be de- 
cached from the contiguous circle within the plane of the 
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wall, and would deſcend. All the motion is performed on the 
loweſt extremity of the diameter, which remains immove- 
able, while the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant of a 
Circle, and till the circle which before was vertical become 
horizontal; i. e. till the cylinder be entirely broken. 

In this fracture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces have 
acted, and the one has overcome the other: the weight of the 
cylinder, which aroſe from it's whole maſs, has overcome the 
reſiſtence which aroſe from the largeneſs of the baſe ; and 
as the centres of gravity are points wherein all the forces 
ariſing from the weights of the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
bodies, are conceived to be united, one may conceive the 
weight of the whole cylinder applied in the centre of gra- 
vity of it's maſs, i. e. in a point in the middle of it's 
axis; and the reſiſlence of the cylinder applied in the centre 
of gravity of it's baſe, i. . in the centre of the baſe : it 
being the baſe which reſiſts the fracture. 

When the cylinder breaks by it's own weight, all the motion 
is on an immoveable extremity of a diameter of the baſe— 
This extremity, therefore is the fixed point of a lever, whoſe 
two arms are the radius of the baſe, and half the axis ; and 
of conſequence the two oppoſite forces do not only act of 
themſelves, and by their abſolute force, but alſo by the re- 
lative force they derive from their diſtance with regard to 
the fixed point of the lever, 

Hence it evidently follows, that a cylinder, e. gr. of cop- 
per, which, vertically ſuſpended, will not break by it's own 
weight if leſs than 480 fathom long, will break with a leſs 
length in a horizontal ſituation ; in regard the length in this 
latter caſe contributes two ways to the fracture; both as it 
makes it of ſuch a weight, and as it is an arm of a lever to 
which the weight is applied Hence, alſo, the ſmaller the 
baſe is, the leſs length or weight will ſuffice to break it; both 
becauſe the reſitence is really leſs, and becauſe it acts by a leſs 
arm of a lever. 

If two cylinders of the ſame matter, having their baſes and 
lengths in the ſame proportion, be ſuſpended horizontally ; 
it is evident that the greater has more weight than the 
leſſer, both on account of it's length, and of it's baſe. 
But it has leſs ref/tence on account of it's length, conſi- 
dered as a longer arm of a lever, and has only more reſi- 
ſtence on account of it's baſe—Therefore it exceeds the 
lefler in it's bulk and weight, more than in reſſtence; and 
conſequently muſt break more eaſily. 

Hence, we ſce why upon making models and machines in 
ſmall, people are apt to be miſtaken as to the refiftence and 
ſtrength of certain horizontal pieces, when come to exe- 
cute their deſigns in large; by obſerving the ſame proportion 
as in the ſmall—Galileo's doctrine of refi/tence therefore is 
no idle ſpeculation, but becomes applicable in architecture and 
other arts. 

The weight required to break a body placed horizontally, be- 
ing always leſs than that required to break it in a vertical ſitua- 
tion; and this weight being to be greater or leſs according to 
the ratio of the two arms of the lever: the whole theory is 
always reducible to this; Viz. to find what part of the abſo- 
lute weight the relative weight is to be, ſuppoſing the figure 
of the body known; which indeed is neceſſary, becauſe it 
is the figure that determines the two centres of gravity, or the 
two arms of the lever—PFor if the body, e. gr. were a cone, 
it's centre of gravity would not be in the middle of it's axis, 
as in the cylinder; and if it were a ſemi-parabolical ſolid, 
neither it's centre of gravity. would be in the middle of it's 
length or axis, nor the centre of gravity of it's baſe in the 
middle of the axis of it's baſe. But ſtill, whereſoever theſe 
centres fall in the ſeveral figures, it is theſe that regulate the 
two arms of the lever. 

It may be here obſerved, that if the baſe whereby the body 
is faſtened into the wall be not circular, but, e. gr. parabo- 
lical, and the vertex of the parabola a-top, the motion of the 
fracture will not be on an immoveable point, but on a whole 
immoveable line ; which may be called the axis of equilibrium : 
and it is with regard to this, that the diſtances of the centres 
of gravity are to be determined, 

Now, a body horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed ſuch, as 
that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break it ; there is an 
equilibrium between it's poſitive and relative weight; and 
of conſequence thoſe two oppoſite powers are to each other 
reciprocally as the arms of the lever to which they are ap- 
plied—On the other hand, the reſiſtence of a body is always 


equal to the greateſt weight which it will ſuſtain in a verti- 


cal ſituation, without breaking, i. e, is equal to it's abſolute 
weight. Therefore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight for the 
reſiſtence, it appears that the abſolute weight, of a body ſuſpen- 
ded horizontally, is to it's relative weight, as the diſtance of 
it's centre of gravity from the axis of equilibrium, is to the 
diſtance of the centre of gravity of it's baſe from the 
ſame axis. 

The diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an equiva- 
lent hereto, and to which this is reducible, we owe to Galileo 
From this fundamental propoſition are eaſily deduced ſe- 
veral conſequences—As, for inſtance, that if the _—_— 
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;f the centre of gravity of the baſe from the axis of equit;.. 
ders de half $25 tho of the centre of gravity of the 
body; the relative weight will only be half the abſolute 
weight : and that a cylinder of copper horizontally ſuſpended, 
whoſe is double the diameter, will break, provided it 
» weighs. See Werettr. nin 
py, this ſyſtem of re/iftence of Galileo, M. Mariotte made a 


once ; ſo that the 
force ; 1. e. with the w a 
where it is to be broke — Hut M. Mariotte finding that all bo- 


always reſiſts with it's whole abſolute 
fares off 2 ; 


Hence, thoſe neareſt the 
axis of equilibrium, which is an immoveable line, are ſtretched 
ifs than thoſe farther off; and of conſequence employ a leſs 


M. Varignon has improved on the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte, 

m, it adds the conſideration 
he compariſon of the centres 
of gravity, with the centres of percuffioh, afford a fine view ; 


tinually ſtretching more and more ; and that in the fame ra- 
tio as they recede farther and farther from the axis of equlli- 
brium, and of conſequence are ſtill exerting a greater and 
greater part of their whole force. os 
Theſe unequal extentions, like all other forces, muſt have 


ſome common centre where they all meet ; and with regard | 


centre of gravity. 


The baſe of fraction being a ſurface whoſe particular nature | 


determines it's centre of percuiſion; it is neceſſary it be firſt 


acts by a longer arm of a lever ; and of conſequence it is 
the unegua} refiftence of the | In | ; 
Potheſis, which produces the centre of percuſſion 3 but this 
unequal r-/fence is greater or lefs, according as the centre 
of percuſſion is placed more or leſs high on the vertical 
axis of the baſe, in the different furfaces of the baſe of 


tio between the diſtance of the centre of percuſſion from 
the axis of equilibrium; and the length of the vertical axis 
of the baſe In which ratio, the firſt term, or the nume 
ſecond or the denominator : 


ſo that the ratio is always a fraction leſs than unity; and 


the unequal reſiſtence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's hypo- 
thelis is ſo much the greater, or which amounts to the 
lame, approaches fo much nearer to the equal refience in 
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Galileo's hypotheſis, a5 the to terms of the ratio are nearer | 


to an equality, apr Wt 
Here © flows, that the reſſtence of bodies, in M. Ma- 
riotte's ſyſtem, is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt of the 
terms in the ratio, is th the greateſt—Hence, alſo, the 22 
ence being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the relative 
weight muſt alſo be leſs 3 fo that the proportion already 


mentioned between the abſolute and relative weight, cannot | 
ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an auzmentation of the 


| 


weight multiplied by the ratio, is to the re. 
Vos. It; : | 


what a cylindew of the fame baſe, 480t fathoms 


| 
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z x of | 


lative weight, as the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the 


centre of pry of the 
| 


| whole weight multiplied, by the di 


uilibrium, is to the diſtance of the 
le of fracture, from the ſame axis. 


Which is preci the ſame thing with t general formula 


One of the moſt curious, and perhaps the moſt. uſeful ques 
ſtions in this reſearch, is to find what figure 3 body muſt 
have, that it's refi/tence may be equal in all it's party ; whe- 
ther it be oonceived as loaden with a foreign weight ; or as 
only ſuſtaining it's own weight—We ſhall, here, only con- 
ſider the latter caſe, from wich the former will be calily 


For a body, then, ſuſpended horizontally, to reſiſt equally 
iff all it's pat; it is neceſſary; ſome part of it being conceived 
as cut off in a plane parallel to the baſe of fracture of the 
body, the weight of the part retrenched be to it's refitence, 
in the ſame ratio, as the weight of the whole to it's refiflence ; 


| wers acting by arms of levers Peculiar to them 
ſelves—Now the Weight of any voor thus conceived, is it's 


S'avity of the body, from the axis of equilibrium ; and the 
refiftence is the Plane of the baſe of fracture multiplied by 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the baſe from the 
fame axis: conſequently theſe four quantities are to be pro- 
portional in the whole, and in each Part of à ſolid of equal 


reſiſtence. | 
Galileo had 


greater end; ſo that it's bigneſs and Weight is always dimi- 
niſhed in proportion as it's length, or the arm of the lever 
wy increaſes, It is added, (which 
ſeems very remarkable) that howſoever different the two fſy- 


ſtems may be, the ſolids of equal re/tence are the lame in 


For the Res1sTE& x ce of a ſalid Supported at each extreme x 


R 


as, M a beam* between two walls, See Beam. 5 
ESISTENCE of fluids, in hydroſtatics, is the force where- 
with bodies moving in fluid mediums, are impeded and re- 
tarded in their motions. See Fiuid and Mx piu N. 


Laws of RESISTENCE of the fluid mediums--A body, mo- 


ving in a fluid, is reſiſted from two cauſes ; the firſt, the co- 
heſion of the parts of the fluid—PFor a body , in it's motion 
ſeparating the parts of à liquid, muſt overcome the force 
with which thoſe parts cohere. See CokkEs Lo. |, 
The ſecond is the inertia, or inactivity of matter, whereby a 
certain force is required to move the particles from their 
places, in order to let the body paſs, See V1s hnertie, 
The retardation from the firſt cauſe, is always the ſame in 
the ſame ſpace, the ſame body remaining ,; be the velocity, 
what it will—Hence, the reRence increates as the ſpace run 
through ; in which ratio, the velocity alſo increaſes ; there- 


follows the proportion, of the. matter to be removed in the. 
ne ti which is as the denſity of the fluid. See 


number of particles ſtruck in an equal time; which. number 
is as the ſpace run through in that time, that, is, as the velo- 


But farther it increaſes in Proportion to the force 


velocity be triple, the refiſtence is triple, from a triple number 


of parts to be removed—lt is alſo triple from a, ſtroke three 


47 ence is ninefold, that is, as the ſquare of the velocity, 


The reiflence from the coheſion of parts in fluids, except 
1 ones, is not very ſenſible, in reſpect of the other re. 


iflence, which increaſes in the ratio of the ſquares of the 
22 but the firff i the ratio of the velocity itſelf. By 
rc ＋ 
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how much the velocity increaſes, by ſo much more do 
theſe reſe/tences differ ; wherefore in ſwifter motions the 


of the velocity. "bg | 
If a fluid be included in a veſſel of a priſmatic fi re, 
and there be moved along ia it, with equal velocit and in a 
direction parallel to the ſides of the priſm, two bodies, the 
one ſpherical, the other cylindric ; fo that the diameter of 
the baſe of the latter be to the diameter of the ſphere ; 
and the cylinder be m in the direction of it's axis; theſe 
i ſuffer the ſame re Mence. | 

To demonſtrate this, ſuppoſe the bodies at reft, and that the 
fluid moves in the veſſel, with the ſame velocity that the bo- 
dies had : by this, the relative motion of the bodies, and the 
fluid is not changed: conſequently the actions of the bodies 
on the fluid, and of the fluid on the bodies, are not chan- 
gel— The retardation which the liquor ſuffers in paſſing by 
the body, ariſes only from this, that in that place it is reduced 
to a narrower ſpace ; but the capacity of the veſſel is equal- 
ly diminiſhed by each body ; therefore each body produces an 
equal retardation. And becauſe action and re- action are 
equal to one another, the fluid act equally upon each body; 
wherefore alſo each body will be equally retarded, when the 
bodies are moved, and the fluid is at reſt. 

Refiflence and retardation are uſed indifferently for each ather, 


rent\retardations ; the reſidence being the quantity of motion, 
and the retardation the celerity— Por the difference and meaſure 

the two, ſee RE TARDATION. 

he retardations from this refitence may be compared toge- 
ther, by comparing the refi/tence with the gravity—lIt is de- 
monſtrated that the reſiſtence of a cylinder, which moves in 
the direction of it's axis, (to which the re/itence of a ſphere 
of the ſame diameter is equal) is equal to the weight of a 
cylinder of that fluid through which the body moves, having 
it's baſe equal to the body's baſe, and it's height equal to 
half the height from which a body falling in vacuo, ma 
acquire the velocity with which the cylinder moves throug 


From the given celerity of the body moved, the height of 
the fluid cylinder is found, as alfo the weight of it, from the 
known ſpecific gravity of the liquid, and diameter of the 
body—Let a ball, for inſtance, of three inches diameter be 
moved in water with a celcrity wherewith it would go 
ſixteen foot in a ſecond : from experiments on falling bo- 
dies, and others made on pendulums, it has been found 
that this is the celerity which a body acquires in falling 
from a height of four foot 3 therefore the weight of a cylin- 
der of water, of three inches diameter, and two foot high, 
that is, a weight of about fix pound and three ounces, 
is equal to the refiflence of the aforeſaid ball. Sce De s- 


Let the refilence fo diſcovered be divided by the weight 
of the body, which determines it's quantity of matter, and 
you will have the retardation. 


RESISTENCE of fluid mediums to the mation of pendulums— 


The arch deſcri by a pendulum oſcillating in vacuo, with 
the celerity it has acquired in deſcending, is equal to the 
arch deſcribed by the deſcent 3 but the ſame does not happen 
in a fluid, and there is a greater difference between thoſe 
arches, the greater the reſtence is; that is, the greater the 
arch is which is deſcribed in the deſcent, 

Let the reſſſence of the fluid be in proportion to the ve- 
locity ; and let two pendulums, entirely alike, oſcillating in 
a cycloid, perform unequal vibrations, and begin to fall the 
ſame moment : they here begin to move by forces that are as 
the arches to be deſcribed. f thoſe impreſſions alone, which 
are made the firft moment, be conſidered ; after a given 
time the celerities will be in the fame ratio, as at the 
beginning ; for the retardations, which are as the velocities 
themſelves, cannot change their proportions, the ratio be- 


times, however the celerities of bodies are changed in their 
motion by the ref/ence, the ſpaces gone through, are as the 
forces in the beginning ; that is, as thezarches to be deſcribed 
by the deſcent : therefore, after any times the bodies are in 


the forces generated are in the ſame ratio as in the be- 
ginning, and the proportion of the celerities, which is not 
varied by the refffence, ſuffers no change from the gravity, 
In the aſcent, gravity retards the motion of the body ; but 
In correſpondent points, it's actions are in the ſame ratio as 


moment, that is, they finiſh their vibrations in the ſame 
time. The ſpaces run through in the time of one vibration, 
are as the forces by which they are run through ; that is, 


the proportion of reffence, here conſidered, obtains. 


A body freely deſcending in a fluid is accelerated by the re- 
ſpective gravity of the body, which continually acts upon 


reſpective gravity, will be deſtroyed by the reſſſtence, and the 
body forced to go on equably. A body continually comes 
nearer and nearer to this greatelt celerity, but can never at- 


When the denſities of a fluid body are given, the reſpectiye 


in the ratio wherein the reſpective weight of the body ex- 
ceeds the weight of the Huid, in order to have the height 


ctive weight of the body; but if you double this height, 
you will have a height-from which a body falling in Vacuo, 
acquires ſuch a velocity as generates a reſiflence equal to 


infinite height, Lead is eleven times heavier than water, 


s reſpeCtive weight is to the weight of water 
as ten to one ; therefore a leaden ball, as it appears from what 


a force equal to the difference of the weight of a quanti- 
ty of the fluid of the ſame bulk as the body, from the 
weight of the body. Therefore you have a force that conti.. 
nually acts equably upon the body ; by which not only the 
action of gravity of the body is deſtroyed, fo as that it is 
not to be conſidered in this caſe, but the body is alſo carried 
upwards by a motion equably accelerated; in the ſame man- 


gravity ; but the equability of the acceleration is deſtroyed 
in the ſame manner by the ref/tence, in the aſcent of a body 
lighter than the fluid, as it js deſtroyed in the deſcent of 2 


When a body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid is thrown up 


init, it is retarded upon a double account; on account of 


the gravity of the body, and on account of the refi/tence of 
the fluid : conſequently, a body riſes to a leſs height than 
it would riſe to in vacuo with the ſame celerity, But the de- 
fects of the height in a fluid from the height to which a body 


would riſe in vacuo with the fame celerity, have 2 greater 


Proportion to each other than the heights themſelves ; and 
in leſs heights the defects are nearly as the ſquares of the 
heights in vacuo, 


ResisTENCE of the air, in pneumatics, is the force where. 


with the motion of bodies, particularly projectiles, is retarded 
by the oppoſition of the air or atmoſphere. See A1z and 
PROJECTILE, | 

The air being a fluid, the general laws of the reſi/tence of 
fluids obtain therein; only the different degrees of denſity 
in the different ſtages or regions of the atmoſphere, occa- 
hon ſome irregularity. Sce AT a OSPHERE, 
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* terer the” me medium to Bodies: 9 dif- 
9 . — *. Vin that if a ihe 7 
a cylinder of _ diameters, be moved with equa velocity 


ter and ſurface, See Sor 15 


RrsIsTENCE of @ globe, perfecUy hard and in a medium, 
whoſe particles are fo too is to the force wherewith the 
whole motion may be either deſtroyed or generated which 
it has at the time, when it has deſcribed four thirds of 
it's diameter; as the denſity of the medium, to the den- 


plicate ratio of it's diameter, Or, cæteris paribus, as the 
denſity of the medium. Laſtly, that the actual refitence of 

x is in a ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio 
of the velocity, and of the duplicate ratio of the diameter, 


mercury, &c. where the globe does not ſtrike immediately 
on all the particles of the fluid generating the reffence, but 
only on thoſe next it, and thoſe again on others, Sr, the 
re/iftence will be leſs by half. And a globe in ſuch a medium 
undergoes a refiftence which is to the force wherey; th the 
whole motion it has after deſcribing eight thirds of it's dia- 
meter, might be generated or taker away, as the deniity of 
the medium to the denſity of the globe. 

ReS15TENCE of @ cylinder moving in the direction of it's 
axis is not altered by any augmentation or diminution of it's 
length, and therefore is the ſame with that of 4 circle of the 
fame diameter moving with the ſame velocity in a right line 


Hence, the reſiftences of cylinders moving length-wiſe, in in- 
. finitely continued mediums, are in a ratio compounded of 
the duplicate ratio of their diameters, the duplicate ra- 


tio of their velocities, and the ratio of the denſity of the 
mediums, | 

The refi/tence of a globe in an infinite unclaſtic medium is to 
the force whereby it's whole motion while it deſcribes eight 
thirds of it's diameter, might be either penerated or taken 
away, as the denſity of the fluid, to the denlity of the globe, 


according to the direction of 2 line perpendicular 
to it's baſe ; firſt, with the vertex eme 


it's baſe; the reſſſtences will be as the legs, and as the ſquare 
of the baſe, and as the ſum of the legs. 


The Res1sTewce 7 @ ſquare moved according to the direction 


of it's fide, and of it's diagonal, is as the diagonal to the 
ſide. 


The Res1sTx NCE M @ circular Segment, leſs than a ſemicircle 


with the baſe foremoſt, and when with it's vertex foremoſt, 
(the fame direction and celerity continuing ;) is as the ſquare 
of the diameter, to the ſame, leſs 4 of the iquare of the 
baſe of the ſegment. — Hence the refiſtences of a ſemicircle 
when it's baſe and when it's vertex go foremoſt, are to one 


equal to half the baſis of the parabola. 
The reſflence, if the vertex go foremoſt, may be thus com- 


circle, in which circle apply a tangent equal to half the baſis 


of the hyperbola or ellipſis— Then ſay again, as the ſum (and | R 


difference) of the axis and parameter; is to the parameter: & ig 
the aforeſaid tangent to another right line. And farther, as t 


ulums for clocks, &. See SHIP, Navicartton, PE N- 
DULUM, Ee. 


RESOL UTION, RESOLUTIO, or SOLUT3Io, in phylics, 


the reduction of a body into it's original, or natural ſtate, by 
a diſſolution, or ſeparation of it's *Spregated parts. See Dis. 
SOLUT10N, : 
Thus, ſnow and ice are faid to be reſelved Into water 3 a 
compound is reſolved into it's ingredients, e. See THA 
ING DEcComPosrr: ON, Oc, —Water reſolves into vapour 
by heat ; and Vapour is again reſolved into water by cold. Ser: 
Va POUR, Hear, Ce. : 

Some of the modern philoſophers, particularly, Mr Bo le, 
M, Mariotte, Boerhaave, e. maintain that the natural | 
of water is to be congealed, or in ice ; inaſmuch as a cer- 
tain degree of heat, which is a foreign and violent agent, 
is required to make it fluid : fo that near the pole, where this 
foreign force is wanting, it cunſtantly retains it's fixed or icy- 
ſtate. See W. TER—On- this principle, the reſolution of 
ice into water, mult be an improper expreſſion. Sec Free. 
ZING, T | 


REs0oLUuTron, in chymiſtry, is the reduction of a maſs or 


mixed body into it's component parts, or firſt Principles ; by a 
Proper analyſis. See PaiNcis LE, ANALys1s, &.. 
The re/elutian of bodies is performed variouſly ; by diſtillation, 
ſublimation, diffolution, fermentation, . See each opera- 
tion under it's proper article, DIS TIL IAT ION, Ce. 


Rxsoru rio, in logic, is a branch of method, called alſo 


The bufineſs of reſolution is to inveſtigate, or examine the 
truth, or falſhood of a propoſition by aſcending from ſome 
particular known truth, as a principle, by a chain or conſe- 
quences, to another more general one, in queſtion, See 
PRoPOSIT3oN, TRUTH, Ce. ' 
Reſolution, or the analytic method, ſtands in direct oppoſi- 
tion to compoſition, or the ſynthetic method in which laſt 
we deſcend from ſome general known truths to a particular 


ſtion this: whether on the ſuppoſition of man's exiſtence, 
we can prove that God exiſts ? 

o reſolve this, our method is thus“ Mankind did not al- 
** Ways exiſt : it is evident from a thouſand conſiderations, 
*© the ſpecies had a beginning ; and that according to all hiſto. 
* ry, not 6000 Years ago: but if it had a beginning, there 
% muſt be ſome cauſe of it's beginning; ſomething to in- 
*© duce it to exiſt then more than it did before; in effect there 
** muſt be a cauſe or author of it's exiſtence, for from no. 
„thing, nothing ariſes : this cauſe, whatever it is, muſt 
at leaſt have all the faculties we find in ourſelves ; for none 
can give more than he has: nay, he muſt have others 
** Which we have not, ſince he could do what we cannot 
«do, . . create, make man exiſt, Fc. Now, this cauſe 
either exiſts ſtill, or has ceaſed to do ſo: if the former, he 
did not exiſt from eternity ; for what is from eternity is 
** neceſſary, and can neither by itſelf nor any other caufe be 
reduced to nothing: if the latter, it muſt have been pro- 
* duced from ſome other; and then the ſame queſtion will 
** return upon the producer — There is then ſome firſt cauſe ; 
and this cauſe has all the properties and taculties we have ; 
% nay more, exiſted from eternity, &c, Therefore, from 
the ſuppoſition of man's exiſtence, it follows there is 2 


Wolfius makes a problem to conſiſt of three parts The 
Propefition, (which is what we properly call the problem) the 
7 and the demonſtration. See PROPOSITION x. 
he bee tenor of all problems is, thoſe things being done 
ich are enj yned by the reſolution 3 the thing is done which 
As ſoon as a problem is demonſtrated, it is converted into 2 
theorem ; whereof the reſolution is the hypotheſis ; and the 
Propolition the theſis. Sec I N EOREM, IEHESI32, e. 
The proceſs of a mathematical refolution, ſee in the fo! lowing 


ESOLUTION, in algebra, or algebraical, is of two kinds ; 
the 
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one practiſed in numerical problems, the other in geometrical 
| | ones. See ALGEBRA. 1 0 4 OTIS 
| To reſolve @ given numerical problem algebraically, the me- 
| | chod is thus: 1“. diſtinguiſh the given quantities from the | 


DiscuTIENT.. 


| of the alphabet, and the latter with the laſt, See Quan-| 
111, and CHARACTER. an | g 

29, Find as many equations as there are unknown quant 

ties: if that cannot be, the problem is indeterminate 3 and 


1 only one unknown quantity be found on one hide, and none 
* but known quantities on the other—T his reduction is per- 
| formed by adding the ſubtracted quantities, dividing the mul- 

tiplied quantities, and multiplying the divided ones, extracting 

the roots out of powers, raiſing rovts to their powers, Cc. 
ſo as that the equality MAY be till preſerved. See REDuc- 


rynx, &c. the deſcriptions 


be obſerved, that the lungs, 


N TION. 

| | To RESOLVE & geometrical problem algebyaicatly—T he proceſs together the ſquamous parts of 

| in the former article is to be obſerved throughout but as it | Jeſs ſpace than 24 poſieſſed 

| rarely happens we come at an equation in geometrical problems thorax : and when thus contraQted, 
by the ſame means 3 in numerical ones; there Are ſome farther-| Þe injected through the glottis; 


| things to be noted : firſt then, ſuppoſe the thing done which 
| was propoſed to be done—29. Examine the relations of all 


fted ; and angles to made equal to others. 
| If thus you do not arrive at a neat equation: examine the 
| relations of the lines in another manner—Sometimes it is not 


if 1 enough to ſeek the thing directly, but another thing muſt be brium. | 
8 ſought, whence the firſt may be found. Since theti, in inſpiration» the 
| The equation being reduced, the geometrical conſtruction is to quantity than it was before z it W 


be deduced therefrom, which is done in various manners, in 


RESORT. See the article Rx550RT; 


by the contractive power © 


that therefore they are always in a 
while the man lives—For the air that encompaſſes them in 
the thorax, ſhut up between 
leura, is not of equal denſity with common Air. 

In effect, the ingreſs of the air through the glottis into the 
lungs, is — 20 free, but that on the out- ſide Where with they 

, I impeded by the diaphragm, fo as it cannot 
enter the thorax in quantity ſufficient co make an equili- 


RES 
s ws * 


; _ Under this claſs come various unguents, emplaſters, &c. See 


RESPECT UANDO bert. Se Howaone' 
RESPIRATION, Kxsrix Ar 10, the act of reſſirug, 


the cavity of the lung 
The other, expiration, whereby it is again expelled. Sec Ix- 


The principal organs of reſpiration are the lungs, trachea, la- 


ticles, LUNGS» TRACHEA, LARXYNX, Sc. 
Fur the manner ' wherein RESPIRATION ig performed —lt is to 


while in the _"_—_ of the 


if a quantity of new air 
again become diſtended, 


ſo as to poſſeſs an equal, nay a greater 
them in the thorax. Gee MuUsSCLE-+ | 


air enters the lungs in greater 
in dilate them more, and will 
he lungs therefore are wholly 


N the various kinds of equations. See ConSTRUCTION of \ paſſive in the matter what it is that acts muſt be learnt from 


1 Problematical RESsoLUT ION. See PROB LEMAT 104 3 19. Then, it is obſerved, that in inſpiration, the nine upper 
RESsOL u ion, in medicine, that coction, or alteration of | ribs articulated to the vertebræ and the ſternum, riſe archwiſe 


the crude, peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by the natural | towards the clavicles; and 
plication of remedies z whereby it's bulk, figure, oobeſion, 


| ſtrength of the pat ent, r of it's own accord, or by the ap- Wards; and the eighth, ninth, and tenth, are drawn inwards. 


as ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the conſtitution excel- 


R&50LUTION, in muſic, is when a canon or perpetual 


to follow the guida, or firſt voice, 
are wrote ſeparately, either in ſcore, 7. e. in ſeparate lines, 
| or ſeparate parts, wich the pauſes each is to obſerve, in 
i the beginning, and in the tone proper to each. 

nn RESON ANCE, Res0UNDING®, in muſic, Ec. a ſound 
| | returned by the air incloſed in the bodies of ftring-muſical- 
1 inſtruments; 3s lutes, &c, or even in the bodies of wind 
{ | inſtruments, as flutes, &c. See SOUND, MUSIC, InsTRU- 
MENT, Oc. | 
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Elliptic, and parabolic vaults, reſound ſtrongly, 7. e. reflect 


So alſo in the haut- boys, the tone of the teed is always the 
ſame ; being a ſort of drone : the chief variety is in the 
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or leſs aperture, and the divers motions of the lips. See 


NTS, RE50LVENTIA, in medicine, reme- 
dies proper to reſolve and diffipate tumours and gatherings, to 
{often indurations, and by their tenuity and warmth, eva- 
cuate redundant or peccant humours through the pores. Sec 
RE SOLUTION. ; 
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moſt perfe& cure, where 17 15 effected without any evacuation; cauſe of the operation mult be 


The i of che thorax being 


fugue is not Wrote all on the fame line, or. in one part; but of theſe muſcles on the ribs, &c. 4 
pleura and the ſurface of the lungs 3 ſo that the air entering 
5 ime as they become con- 


the glottis inflates them till ſuch ti 
In this caſe, now, the 


quickened in it 


immediate, adequate ma 


0 
Pq or return the ſound. See EC HO. grow weaker 3 conſequently the 
1 The mouth, and the parts thereof, as the palate, tongue, the diſtended fibres of the 
\| | teeth, noſe, and lips, Monſ. Dodart obſerves, contribute no- themſelves, the viſcera thru 
| | thing to the tone of the voice ; but their effect is very great the thorax, the ſpace whereof 
I | as to the reſonance. See VoICE. | ir | 

"8" Of this we have a very ſenſible inſtance in that vulgar inſtru- formed. 

| . | ment called the F ews-harp, or trompe de Bearn : for, if you |. Immediately, the blood being 

| | hold it in your hand, and ſtrike the tongue or ſpring thereof, gins to flow ſtronger and mo 

| | which yields all the ſound of the inſtrument, it ſcarce makes and muſcles ; and thus the cau 
|| np any noiſe at all. But, holding the body of the inſtrument intercoſtals and diaphragm, 
1 between the teeth, and ſtriking the ſpring as before, it makes peated— Such is the true, 

þ | a muſical buzz, which is heard to 2 good diſtance, and eſpe- vital reſpiration. See HEART. 
B cially the lower notes. For the uſes and effects of re 


puted among anatomiſts The rned Boerhaave 
principal uſes thereof to be the farther preparation of the 
mouth by the greater chyle, it's more accurate mixture with the blood, and it's 
converſion into à nutricious jui 5 
of che body. See Nur AT 1 
Borelli takes the great uſe of 
Gon and mixture of air wit 
to form thoſe elaſtic globules it 
florid colour; and to prepare 
æconomy: but how ſuch admi 


ple actions in inſpiration, the 
referred to them; or rather to 
ch are the intercoſtals, the ſub- 


enlarged by the action 
ſpace is left between the 


9 


s motion, be- 


plentifully to the cerebellum 
ſes of the contraction of che 
renewed, inſpiration is re- 


nnet of 


iration, they are greatly diſ- 


takes the 


reſpiration to be the admil- 
h the blood, in the lungs, in order 
conſiſts of; to give it it's red 
it for many of the uſes of the 
mon ſhould be effected is hard 
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zes; nor un 1 be proved in the plumonar) 


In effect, ſuch a communication muſt be hindered and 
bred by the ait diſtending the veſicul®, and compreſſing 
the in 


if tion 3 by the 
_ the inſide of. the trachea.. Add 


* + 


"= of air through ſuch (mall 


pores as will admit wate? 3 ind the ill effect air ordinarily 


has when admitted into the blood. See PoRE and WATER. 
As to the a ments for ſuch communication, viz. the florid 
colour the Mood here firſt aſſumes, and the abſolute neceſſity 
of reſpiration to life ; they are both well accounted for other- 
wiſe. See Boon. 1 . 

Other authors, 45 Sylvius, Etmuller, Ac, take a great uſe of 
reſpiration to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold nitrous 
air, to co the blood coming reeking hot out of the right 
ventricle of the heart, through the lungs 3 and to act as a re- 


frigeratory. See REFRIGERATORY: 
Mayow, and others, aſſert one grand uſe of expiration to be 


to throw off the fuliginous vapours of the blood along with 


the expelled air z and for inſpiration, he aſſerts that it con- 
veys a nitro- aerial ferment to the blood, to which the ani- 
mal ſpirits and all muſcular motion ate owing. - 

But Dr Thurſton rejects all theſe from being principal uſes of 
reſpiration, which he ſhews to be, to mont or paſs the blood 
from the right to the left ventricle of the heart, and fo to 


Whence it ie that perſons hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled, 
ſo ſuddenly die, vi. becauſe the circulation of the blood is 
ſtopped ; and for the ſame reaſon it is that animals die ſo 
ſpeedily in the air-pump. See DROWNING» VAcuuM,&c. 
He inftances an experiment made by Dr Croon, before the royal 
ſociety, who, by ſtrangling a pullet, ſo as not the leaſt ſign 
of life appeared; Jet by blowing into the lungs through the 
trachea, and ſo ſetting the lungs a playing) he brought the 
bird to life again—Another experiment of the ſame kind 1s 
that of Dr Hook, who after hanging 4 dog, cut away the 
ribs, diaphragm» and pericardium, as Alſo the top of the wind 
pipe, that he might tie it on to the noſe of a pair of bel- 
lows ; and thus by blowing into the lungs he reſtored the 
dog, to life; and then ccaſing to blow, the dog would ſoon 
fall into dying fits, but recover again by blowing : and thus 
alternately as long as be pleaſed. . 

This uſe of reſpiration Dr Drake not only confirms, but car- 
ries farther + making it the true cauſe of the diaſtole of the 
heart; which neither Borelli, Dr Lower, nor Mr Cowper 
had well accounted 407. See DIASTOLE., 

The weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, he ſhews, is 
the true antagoniſt to all the muſcles, ferving both tor or- 
dinary inſpiration, and the contraction of the heart As in 
the elevation of the ribs, that author obſerves, the blood by 
the paſlage opened for it, is in a manner ſollicited into the 
jungs; fo in the depreſſion thereof by the ſubſidence of the 
lungs, and the contraction of the blood veſſels conſequent 


thereon, the blood 1s forbibly driven through the plumonary 


vein into the left ventricle of the heart. And this, together 
with the general compreſſion of the body by the weight of 
the atmoſphere, is that power which cauſes the blood to 
mount in the veins, after the force impreſſed on it by the heart 
is ſpent 3 and which forces the heart itſelf, from it's na- 
tural ſtate of contraction, to that of dilatation. See HEART. 
The reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial di- 
menſions of the body conſequent on reſpiration, are ſo ne- 
ceſſary to animal life, that there is no animal how imperfect 


Though moſt kinds of fiſhes and infects want both lungs and 


moveable ribs, and conſequently have no dilatable thorax, 


yet that want is made up to them by an analogous me- 

chaniſm. Fiſhes, for inſtance, have gills which do the of- 

fice of lungs, receiving and expelling alternately the water, 

whereby the blood veſſels ſuffer the (ame alteration of dimen- 

3 as they do in the lungs of more perfect animals. See 
ILLS. 


Inſects having no thorax, or ſeparate cavity for the heart and 


lungs or air- veſſels, have che latter diſtributed through the 


whole trunk of their bodies; by which the) communicate 
with the external air throuzh ſeveral ſpiracles or vent-holes, 
to which are faſtened fo many little tracheæ Or wind- pipes, 
which ſend their branches to all the muſcles and viicera, 
and ſeem- to accompany the blood-veſſels all over the body, 
as they do in the lungs only, of the more perfect animals— 
By this diſpoſition, in ever; inſpiration, the whole body of 
theſe little animals is inflated, and in ever expiration com- 
prefied 3 conſequently the blood-veflels mu ſuffer a viciſſitude 
of extention and compreſſion. Sec Ixsxc T. ; 

The only animal exempted from this neceſſity of breathing, 
is a foxtus : but this, while included, in the womb, 
ſ-ems to have little more than à vegetative life, and 
ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the number of am- 
mals : It is rather a graft on, 97 branch of the mother. See 
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the lows of RSHA TON) are of the laſt importance to a right 
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underſtanding of the animal economy ; for which reaſon a 
computation of the force of the reſpiring organs, and of the 
ſtreſs and preſſure of the air upon the ſame, will not be 
unacceptable It may therefore be oblerved,, that by blowing 
into à bladder, a conſiderable weight will be raiſed by the 
mere force of the breath : for with a bladder that is oblong; 
nearly of a cylindrical figure, and tied at both ends, if a pipe 
be fixed at one end, and a weight at che other, and the pipe faſten- 
ed at ſuch a diſtance from the ground, as juſt allows the 
weight to reſt upon the ground; the bladder by an eaſy 
inſpiration will raiſe ſeyen pound weight, and by the great- 
eſt inſpiration of a pretty ſtrong man, twenty eight pound 
weight. 

Now, the force by which the air enters this pipe is that 
force by which it is driven out of the lufigs if therefore the 
force by which the air enters the pipe can be determined; 
we ſhall have the force by which the air is drove into the tra- 
chea But the preſſure of air upon the bladder is equal to 
twice the weight it can raiſe ; becauſe the upper part of 
the bladder being fixed, it reſiſts the force of the air, juſt 
as much as the weight at the other end. And again, ſince 
the air preſſes every way equally, the whole preſſure will be 
to that part of it which preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, 
as the whole ſurſace of the bladder is to the orifice of the 
pipe ; that is, as the ſurface of a cylinder, whole diameter, 


for inſtance, is four inches, and axis ſevenz is to the orifice of 
the pipe. 

Thus, if the diameter of the pipe be o. 28, and it's ori- 
ce O. 6163 the ſurface of the cylinder will be 88. There- 
fore, as 88: O. 616 : : 14. double the leaſt weight raiſed, 
to O. 098, which is almoſt 2 ounces; and in raiſing the 
greateſt weight, it is near 7 Ounces: 

Theſe therefore are the forces by which the air is drove 
through the trachea, in an eaſy and ſtrong expiration Now 
if we conſider the lungs as a bladder, and the larynx as 2 
pipe; the preſſure upon the orifice of the trachea, when the 
air is drove out, will be to the preſſure upon the lungs, 48 
the whole ſurface of the lungs to the orifice of the trachea. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the larynx to be 5; the ori- 
ce of the larynx will be 0.19, And ſuppoſe the two 
lobes of the jungs to be two bladders, or ſpheres, whoſe 
diameters are each fx inches; their ſurfaces are each 11 
inches, and the preſſure on the larynx will be to the —7 
ſure upon the whole external ſurface, as O. 19 to 220, which 
is as 1 to 1189 3 and therefore if the preſſure upon the 
larynx in an ordinary breathing be two ounces, the preſſure 
upon the whole external ſurface of the lungs will be- 145 
pounds; and the utmoſt force, when the preſſure upon the 
larynx is ſeven ounces, will be equal to 520 pound—But the i 
lungs are not like an empty bladder, where the air preſſes only 
upon the ſurface ; for they are full of veſicles, upon the ſur- 
face of each of which the air preſſes as it would upon the 
ſurface of an empty bladder : und therefore to know UC 
whole preſſure of the air, we muſt determine the internal 
ſurfaces of the lungs. I 
To do this, ſuppoſe that 4 part of the lungs is taken up 
with the branches of the trachea, that another third part 
the blood-vellels fill, and the remainder is vehicles, where 
we ſuppoſe the chief preſſure upon the blood - veſſels to be 
made: now, both lobes of che lungs contain 226 ſolid in- 
ches, of which one third, or 75 inches, Are full of veſicles 
Let the diameter of each veſicle be 4 part of an inch, the 
ſurface of a veſicle will be .001256, and the ſolidity 000004 35 
by which ſum iF we divide 75 (the fpacc filled by the veli- 
cles) the quotient gives us 17441860 for the number of ve- 
ſicles in both lobes of the lung This number multiplied 
by . O0 1250, the ſurface of a veſicle gives the ſum of the 
ſurfaces of all the veſicles, to wit, 21000. 97 b inches. And 
therefore the preſſure upon the arynx will be to the preſſure 
upon the whole ſurface of the lungs, a5 0.19 to 21906.970 3 


and conſequently, when in an ordinary expiration the pteſſure 
upon the larynx is two ounces, the preſſure on the whole inter- 
nal ſur faces of the lungs will be 14412 pound weight; and the 
utmoſt force of the air in breathing, when the preſſure upon 
the larynx is ſeven ounces, will be 50443 pound weight. 
Though theſe ſeem to be prodigious weights, yet it muſt fill 
be underſtood, that the preflure upon each part of the ſurface 
of the lungs equal to the orifice of the larynx, is not greater 
than it is at the larynx ; and that theſe vaſt weights ariſe from 
the vaſt extent of the ſurfaces of the veſicles upon which it 
was neceſſary that the blood ſhould be ſpread in the ſmalleſt 
capillary veſſels, that each globule of blood might, as if were, 
immediately receive the whole force and energy of the air, 
and by that be broke into ſmaller parts kt for ſecretion and 
circulation. 

And hence we may learn the mechanica} reaſon of the firuc- 
ture of the lungs : for, ſince the whole blood of the body 
was to paſs through them in order to receive the effect of the 
air, and that this could not be unleſs the blood Were diffuſed 
in (mall capillary veſſels ; it was neceflary that the ſur faces 
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upon which they were to be ſpread, ſhould be proportioned | /ponſalis comes for the tenant, not only to excuſe his-abſence, 


. to their number: which is admirably well provided for by but to fignify what trial he means to undergo, the combat or 
W the wonderful fabric of the lungs. ö . the country. Seo ATTORNEY. _ nr 
| If the gravity of the air was always the fame, and if the dia- | RESPONSARY , an anthem in which the chorifters 
meter of the trachea, and the time of every expiration were ſing by turns. See ANTHEM, o 
equal in all ; this weight upon the lungs would be always the | RESPONSE, ResyonsAL, RzsyonsAT10, an anſwer, 
ſame. But fince we find by the barometer, that there is three | reply, or reparty. See REPLICATION and RePARTY, 
inches difference between greateſt and the leaſt gravity of | The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the anſwers made to 
1 the air, which is a tenth part of it's greateſt gravity ; there [ the prieſt, by the people, in the litany, the pfalms, and other 
Y muſt be likewiſe the difference of a tenth part of it's preſſure rts of the office. \ Ot 
1 upon the lungs at one time and another: for the momenta of Fe has its uſe too in ſpeaking of the opinions or anſwers of the 
all bodies, moved with the fame velocity, are as their gravi- antient juriſconſulti ; when conſulted on points of law. See 
| ties. See BAROMETER. CIVIL law and JURIsconsUuLTUs, | | 
This is a difference which ſuch as are aſthmatic muſt be very | The fifty books of the digeſt are compoſed of reſponſa pruden- 
Ff ſenſible of; eſpecially if we conſider that they likewiſe breathe | tum, the reſponſes of Papinian, Ulpian, Scaevola, Cc. collec- 
| thicker, that is, every expiration is performed in leſs time; if | ted by Juſtinian, who afterwards gave them ths force of laws. 
in half the time, and the ſame quantity of air drawn be in, See Dio EST. | 
then the weight of the air upon the lungs muſt be 57648 The reſponſes of the emperors were more properly called re- 
pounds, of which a tenth part is 5764 pounds: and conſe- 1 bt. SeeRrscriIPT. © 
quently aſthmatic people upon the greateſt riſe or fall of |[RESPONSIONS, Resronsronwts, a term uſed in the 
the barometer, feel a difference of the air, equal to above one] military orders for certain penſions or charges which the knights, 0 
third of its preſſure in ordinary breathing. See ASTHMA, | or the commanderies they held, paid to the order. | 4 
| WEATHER, (Fc. Such a knight-templer paid a re/ponfion of fifty pounds per an- be 
*% Again, if the trachea be ſmall, and its aperture narrow, the num to his order, on account of ſuch a commandery. See 
| , preſſure of the air increaſes in the ſame proportion as if the CommanDery and ConvenTUAL, —In Rot. Parl. g 
times of expiration were ſhorter ; and therefore a ſhrill voice] Richard II. it is written reſponcies. 
is always reckoned amongſt the prognoſtic ſigns of a confump- | RESSAULT),*® in architeQure, the effect of a body which 
tion, inaſmuch as that proceeds from the narrowneſs of the | either projects or falls back; i. e. ſtands either more out, or 
larynx or trachea; and conſequently increaſes the preſſure in than another; fo as to be out of the line, or range there- 
of the air upon the lungs, which upon every expiration with. See ReTURN. 
| beats the veſſels fo thin, that at laſt they break, and a ſpit- The term is French ; and but little uſed in Engliſh ; though the 
A ting of blood comes on apace, See PHTH1s1s. want of a word of equal import, plead for its naturalization. 
f RESPITE,* REesetcTvs, in law, Cc. a delay, forbear- 


RESSORT, or RESORT, a term purely French, yet fre- 
ance, or prolongation of time, granted any one for the pay- | quently uſed by our late writers, to ſignify the juriſdiction or 
ment of a debt, or the ke. 


"A authority of a court. as 
* Menage derives the word r-/þite from the Latin, reſpefus ; as | The word in its popular meaning ſigni vine, or the force 
drfpite trom defpeftus. — Du Cange will rather 145 it come Sung ſpring, 


| WILL | : of elaſticity. — Hence it is alſo uſed for a juriſdiction, and the 
from reſpirare, to breathe ; reſpite being. in effect, a breathing- extent or diſtri thereof; as, when we ſay ſuch a thing be- 
while, granted a debtor, & 


8 longs to his reſſort; a judge out of his reſſort has no authority. 
Letters of REsPIT E, or CREDIT, are inſtruments anciently | But it's chief uſe among us is in ſpeaking of a court or tribunal, 
granted by ſovereign princes to honeſt, but unfortunate 


. l where appeals are judged; or of a court or perſon who judges 
debtors, to ſcreen them from their too rigorous creditors. finally * ood whence there . no —9 3 
See LETTER. 


„ N ILY : CourT, APPEAL, Ce. 
Theſe ſtill obtain in France. — They were firſt introduced | The houſe of lords judge in the laſt reſort, en dernier reſſort.— 
by pope Urban II. in favour of the Croiſes, i. e. of perſons 


Preſidials judge in the laſt t of imi 
who went to the holy war. See CReIs Es. a wy. ow aſt refert © criminals proſecuted by 


S. Louis granted three years reſpite to all who made the 
voyage of the holy land with him. — In the cuſtomary of 
Normandy, 7e/pite is à judicial delay, or demur, given to 
procedures, | 
ResP1iTE of homage, is a forbearance of the homage due 
from the vaſlal or tenant holding by homage, or by knight- 
ſervice to his lord. See HomaGeE, &c. ; 
' Antiently thoſe who held by theſe tenures, paid a ſmall ſum 
every fifth year into the Exchequer, to be re/pited doing their 
homage or ſervice. | 
By Stat. 12 Car. II. this reſpite of homage is taken away, as 
a charge ariſing from knight-ſervice ; which is thereby like- 
wiſe annulled. See TenuRE, Sc. 
1 RESPONDEAT ſaperior, a law phraſe. — Where the ſhe- 
1 riffs are removeable, as in London, for inſufficiency ; reſpan- 
1 deat ſuperior, that is, the mayor and commonalty are to an- 
{wer for them. See SHERIFF, &c. 
For the inſufficiency of a bailiff of a franchiſe, reſpondeat 
ſuperior, that is, the lord of the franchiſe is to anſwer, 
RESPONDENT, ResPoNnDENSs, in the ſchools, a per- 
ſon who maintains a theſis in any art or ſcience, See THE - 
| SIS, 
f He is thus called as being to anfwver all objections propoſed by 
[ the opponent or impugner, &c, See OPPONENT. 
3 The reſpandent's buſineſs is to ſee whether the oppoſition made 
|| by the contrary party be juſt and legitimate; or whether ſome 


the provoſts of the marſhals. 

Rrssox r, or RESORT, is alſo uſed in a writ of ayel or cou- 
ſenage, in the ſame ſenſe, as deſcent in a writ of right. 
gee DESCENT, AYEL, RIGHT, Ce. 

RESSOURCE, a term purely French, yet uſed by Engliſh 
writers, to denote a means or foundation of a man's recover- 
ing himſelf from his fall or ruin; or an after-game for the 
repairing his damages. 4 

Skinner derives the word from the French, refudre, to reſolve : 
a refſource ſtrictly and literally, Expreſſes a means which preſents 
itfelfe- freſh. ö 
This merchant has credit and friends ſtill left; he has great 
reſſaurces. — His laſt reſource was to throw himſelf into a con- 
vent. — The jargon of a diſtinction, is the ordinary reſſource 
of a divine at a pinch, | 

RES T, ques, in phyſics, the continuance of a body in the 

ſame place: or its continual application or contiguity to the 
ſame parts of the ambient and contiguous bodies. bas E. 
Reft is either abſolute or relative; as place is. See PLACE. 
Some define 1g, the ſtate of a thing without motion; and 
hence, again, re/? becomes either abſolute or relative, as 
motion is. See MoT1on, 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or abſolute ref? to be the conti- 
nuance of a body in the ſame part of abſolute and immoveable 
ſpace: and relative re/? to be the continuance of a body in the 
ſame part of relative ſpace. | 

it Thus, in a ſhip under fail, relative reft is the continuance of 

| of the laws and conditions of oppolition be not broke, which | a body in the fame region of the ſhip, or the ſame part of its 

is called ignoratio elenchi.—He is alſo to examine the moods and cavity, — True, or abſolute ret is its continuance in the ſame 

1 figures of the ſyllogiſms, to ſee whether the premiſes be juſt, part of univerſal ſpace, wherein the ſhip with its cavity and 

| &c. And through the whole to anſwer rather by diſtinguo's contents are all contained. | 

than by direct negation. See SYLLOGISM, Moop, Fi- Hence, if the earth be really and abſolutely at reſt, the body 

l GURE, DISTINCTION, &c. relatively at re/t in the ſhip, will really and abſolutely move; 

| REesSPONDENT,* in law, a perſon who undertakes to anſwer for and that with the velocity wherewith the veſſel moves. — 

4 another; or binds himſelt as ſecurity for the good behaviour But if the earth do likewiſe move, there will then ariſe a real 
| of another. Sce SURETY. | and abſolute motion of the body at 75, partly from the real 
* The word is formed from the Latin, reſpondere, to anſwer ; motion of the earth in abſolute ſpace ; and partly from the 


x 


q d. pro alio /pondere, to promiſe for another, 


The reſpondent is to anſwer for the damages done by the per- 
fon for whom he reſponds. — There are four ordonnances of 


the kings of France, whereby the citizens are expreſly forbid | 


to take ſervants without reſpondents, bound in writing. 
RESPONSALIS, in law, he who appears for another in 
court at a day afligned, See PROCTOR, 

Fleta makes this difference between reſponſalis atturnatus, and 
eſſoniator : that the eſſoniator comes only to alledge the cauſe of 
the partics abſence, be he demandant or tenant ; whereas re- | 


relative motion of the ſhip on the ſea. — Laſtly, if the bodp 
be likewiſe relatively moved in the ſhip, its real motion will 
ariſe partly from the real motion of the earth in immoveable 
ſpace, and partly from the relative motion ot the ſhip on the 
ſea, and of the rk in the ſhip. 
Thus, if that part of the earth where the ſhip is, move caſt- 
ward with a velocity of 10010 parts; and the veſſel be car- 
ried by the winds weſtward 10 parts; and at the fame time a 
ſeaman aboard walk with a velocity of 1 part : the ſeaman will 
be moved really and abſolutely in immovczble ſpace eaſtwards, 
with 
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with beer parts of velocity; and relatively on the earth, | 


with nine parts of velocity weſtwards. See Ea RTR. 


or principle of cohæſion, whereby the parts are con- 
— — See Framnsss, HARDyVEss, c. 
Fluidity, they add, conſiſts in a perpetual motion of the parts, 


This verſe is naught, there wants a re/? or pauſe in it. The 
re/t ſhould never fall on a monoſyllable, whereon the voice 
may not dwell : It is called ref, becauſe the ear, and the pro- 
nunciation have both a repoſe or reſpite. See PA USE, 
Resw, in muſic, is a pauſe or interval of time, during which 
there is an intermiſſion of the voice or found. See Pavss 
and LIN E. | 

Refls are ſometimes uſed in melody, that is in muſic of a fin. 


le part, to expreſs ſome ſimple paſſion, or even for variety | 


ake ; but more f ently in harmony, or in compoſitions of 
ſeveral patts, for the ſake of the pleaſure of hearing one part 
move on while another re/ts ; and this interchangeably, See 
Meropy and Harmony. 

Refts are either for a whole bar, or more than a bar, or but 
for a part of a bar.— When the ret is for a part, it is ex- 
prefled by certain ſigns correſponding to the quantity of cer- 
tain notes of time; as minim, crotchet, c. and is accord- 
ingly called mmim-reſl, erotchet-reſt, &c. 


When any one of thoſe characters occurs either on a line or 
ſpace ; that part is always filent for the time of a minim, or 
crotchet, c. — Sometimes a reſt is for a crotchet and quaver 
together ; or for other quantities of time, for which there is 


— If the e be for two meaſures, it is marked by 
2 line drawn a- croſs a whole ſpace. For three meaſures it is 
drawn a-croſs a ſpace and a half; and for four meaſures a- 
croſs two { But to prevent ambiguity, the number of 
bars is uſual y writ over the ſign, 

Some of the more antient writers in muſic, make theſe reſts of 
different value in different ſpecies of time, — F. . - The 
character of a minim-reft, in common time, ſay they, ex- 
preſſes the ref? of three crotchers in triple time ; in that of the 
triples 5, , 7, Ts» it always marks an half meaſure, how 


They add that the reft of a crotchet in common time is a 
reſt of three quavers in the triple 3; and that the quaver re/? 
of common time is equal to three ſemi-quavers in the tri- 
ple . But this variety in the uſe of the fame character, is 
now lay aſide. 

RESTAUR, ResTox, in antient cuſtoms, the remedy or 
recourſe which aſſurers have againſt each other, according 
to the date of their aſſurances ; or againſt the maſters, if 
the average ariſe through their default, as through ill loading, 
want of caulking, or want of having the veſſel tight, See 
ASSURANCE, 

The word is alſo uſed for the remedy or recourſe a perſon 
has againſt his guarantee or other perſon, who is to indemni- 


for and reflour. 
RESTAURATION, RESTA RAT TO, RESTORA&N 
T Io, the act of re-eſtabliſhing, or ſettling a thing in its 
former good eſtate, See REsTITUTION, REDpinTRE- 
GATION, Ce. 

Thus we fay, the reſtauration of a minor to the poſſeſhon of 
his effects, alienated in the time of his minority, In the 
French laws is an antient formula, uſed for the reſtoring a 
perſon to his good name, after he has been wrongfully ac- 
cuſed and condemned. 

Sour and decayed beer and ale are re/tored various ways, 
hy 2 handful of wheat thrown into the veſſel, or by fait 
made of the aſhes of barly-ſtraw, put into the veſſe and 


Glauber commends three or four handfuls of beech aſhes ap- | 


plied in the ſame manner. — Chalk ſcraped into it, renders it 
drinkable immediately, The fame effect is produced by cal- 


RES 


cined eyſter-ſhells, burnt -thells, ſca-ſhells, » ab's eyes 
See Beg, ALs, woo Sc. een 


In England we ſay, the REsTAURAT TN, by way of emi-⸗ 


ace, for the return of king Charles II. in 1660; after 


R 


The 29th of May is an anniverſary feſtival held in comme- 
moration of the re/foration ; the reftauration of regal, and 
epiſcopal government, | 

ESTAURATION, in architecture, the act of repairing all 
the parts of a building gone to decay, either through the 
courſe of time, or other injuries; in ſuch manner, as that it 
is not . re-eſtabliſhed in its firſt form, but conſiderably 


the pavement of this temple is only a reſtauration made in 
the time of Septimius Severus. Daviler, 

The temple of concord, behind the capitol at Rome, having 
been burnt long after it was built, and baving angular baſes 


different from the reſt ; ſeems to have been re/tored from the 
ruins of ſeveral ancient buildings. 7d. 


RERSTA URATION, in ſculpture, is the repairing of a muti- 


Juſtly taken or detained from him. 


lated ſtatue, c. See RxratriNG. 


Moſt of the antique ſtatues have undergone a re auration ; 


as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa Borgheſe at 
Rome, the wreſtlers in the gallery of the great duke of Flo- 
TeNCe ; the Venus of Arles in the gallery at Verſailles, — But 


all been made che ableſt ſculptors, 
Daviler. 


RESTINCTION, ResTINC1o, in chymiſtry, the 


RESTITUTION, RESTITUT1o, in phyſics, the re- 


turning of elaſtic bodies forcibly bent, to their natural fate : 
by ſome called, the motion of reſtitution, See ELasT:. 


See Free, Muscvutanx, &. See alſo HEART, & 


REST1TUTION, in a moral and legal ſenſe, is the act of re- 


ſtoring a perſon to his right; or of 8 ſomething un- 


RESTiITUTION in mtegrum, is uſed for what is otherwiſe cal- 


led reſcifſion. See RES ISS10N, 

Religious obtain reſtitution againſt their vows, 1. e. are freed 
from their obligation, when they proteſt againſt them within 
ſive years of their profeſſion. Sce Vo w, Ce. 

In the hiſtory of Germany for the XVIIth century, the firſt 


re/Ktute, reſtore what 
lic 


territories, till that day. 


RESTITUTIORS of medals, or RxsrT ITU D medals, is a 


cre ſtruck by 
the emperors, to renew or retrieve the memory'of theq pre- 


— Claudius was the firſt who begun this practice, by ſtriking 
a- ſreſh ſeveral medals of Auguſtus, Nero did the ſame; and 
Titus, after the example of his father, Bruck re/titutions of 
moſt of his predeceſſors. 

Gallienus ſtruck a general reſtitution of all the preceding em- 
perors in two medals, the one bearing an altar, the other an 
eagle, without the R EST.— F. Joubert chuſes rather to 


reſtitutions; as being done quite 
a-new b 


RESTITUTIONE extract ab eccleſia, a writ afciently 


granted for the reſtoring a man to the church or ſanctuary 
from which he had been forced away, See SANCTUAR ; 


REsTITuT1oN E temporalium, a writ which lies where 2 man 


is elected and confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe; for the recovery 
of the temporalities or barony of the ſaid biſhoprick, Sce 
Bis nor, TemporaL ITIEsS, Ec. 

from the king to the eſcheator, or rather ſheriff 


R STIVE, or RRS Y, a term applied to a horſe, c. that 


ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advancing forwards, 

In the manage, a reſtive horſe is a rebellious, refractory, iN 

broken horſe; which only goes where it will, and when it 
will, 


— A — 


8 


RD 


RESTRAINT, is when an action is hindered or ſtopped, 


RESTRICTION, theatt of modifying, Umiting, or re- 
K a thing to narrower bounds. | | 


down to certain bounds. See CLAausst, Cos DITION, Cc 
Mental RESTRICTION: See RESERVATION 


RESTRICTIVE ture. See the article SU T U RE- 
RESTRING Nr, in medecine. See ASTRINGENT 
REST. See the article RESTI VE. 


RES U LT, what is gathered from a conference, an inquiry, 
meditation, diſcourſe, or the like; or the concluſion and 


See the arti 


STOR ATION. See the rüde Bn" 
RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper for the 


reſtoring and retrieving of ſtrength and vigour» See MED1- 


CINE. 


Reftoratives belong to the claſs of balſamics 3 and are other- 
wiſe called analeptics. Ser BALSAMIC» and (AN ALEF- 


TIC. | 

The medicines that come under this denomination are of an 
emollient, ſoftening nature: but nutritive withal? and are 
rather adminiſtred to repair the waſtes of the conſtitut ion, 
chan to alter and rectify it's diſorders. See Nur RITIOR. 
Such are the leaves of white, and black maiden-hair, 
black hellebore 3 rocket, Eruca 3 ſcabious; colts-foot ; bo- 
hea-tea 3 chich-pe3s 3 hops 3 chocolate: piſtachio · nuts; bal- 
ſam of Tolu bdellium 3 benzoinz ftorax3 eryngo; iris; 
ſatyrion, c. See HEL LEBORE) TIA, Pisr Ach, 
CuocolAT E, BALSsoOoM, BoELLIVUM, SrokAx, Cc. 


contrary to volition, Or the preference of the mind. See Li- 
BERT V, NECESSIT „ WII I, Vor Ir 10n, VoLUNTA- 


uſual to have reſtrictive clauſes, which bind the covenants 


ing a term, fo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually 


docs. 


In which ſenſe the name Philſopher is reftrained to Ariſtotle 3 | 


fies the taking again into the king's hands ſuch lands or 
tenements as before, upon falſe ſuggeſtion, Or other error, 
he had delivered to the heir, or granted by letters patent to 


again with ſuch a body as that WE retain the conſciouſneſs of 


death of a party» Sc. See SUMMONS. RESUSCITATION: See RESURRECTION and RE - 


RESUMPTION, ResUMPTIO, in 2 law ſenſe, ſigni- a : 
RETAIL, in commerce, c. the buying of goods in the 


any man. 


ning over of an argument, Or of the ſubſtance thereof, in | 
order to refute it. | 


The reſpondent reſumed all the points of the objection, and 


anſwered them one by one, See RECAPITULATION, &c. 


RESUMPTION 5 alſo uſed by logicians for the reduction 


of ſome figurative Or quaint propoſition, co 3 more in- 
telligible and ſignificant one. See REDUCTION. 

As, Peter is half-ſeas over 3 that is, he is half fuddled. — 
The meadows ſmile 3 that is, look pleaſant. 


RESUMPTIVE, in pharmacy, an epithet given to a 


kind of unguent, uſed to regruit and reſtore arid languiſhing 
conſtitutions, and to diſpoſe the dry body to receive nou- 
riſhment. — It is called in Latin, unguentum re umptivum. 
See RESTORATIVE and UN GEN T. 


RESURRECTION, RESURRECTIO, RegusciTA- | 


T10N, the act of returning, to 2 new, or ſecond life, aſter 
having been dead. See LITE and DEA H: 

Tne great argument for the truth of chriſtianity, and 
that urged with the moſt force and conviction for the 


The circumſtances thereof are ſuch as almoſt admit of a de- 


RESUMPTION, in the ſchools, a ſummary repetition, or run- TO REL AIN, ſpoken of mares, ſignifies to hold, ie. to 


RETAINER, in law, a ſervant not menial or domeſtic, 


RET AININ Ge, is the firſt fee given in an) cauſe to a 


monſtration; which has accordingly been attempted on the 
ſtrict principles of the geometricians. See Ditton on the 


reſurrett ion. | 
The chriftians generally believe the reſurrection of the ſame 


identic body, the very ſame fleſh and bones at the day of R 


judgment.— The two principal philoſophical objections againſt 
it are theſc. <4 8 | 

10. That the ſame piece of matter or ſubſtance may happen to 
be a part of two or More bodies - Thus a fiſb feeding on © man, 
and another man aſterwardsfeeding on the fiſn; part of the body 


of the firſt man becomes -Rt"incorporated with the fiſh, and J The RET A ADA 10 rem the reſiſtenct is frequently confounded 


RET ALIATION, RETALIATIO, the act of returning 


as the moſt minute ſpeck or point i 
not to be ſeparated, or tore aſander, and any part of it united 
with the ftamen of any other man. All chis bulk we fee in 


the body, is only an accretion to this original ſtamen; an 
addition of fore! [ 


the late diſcoveries in the animal economy, 8 continually 
- a man has not entirely the ſame to da 
25 he had yeſterday 5 and it is even computed, that in | 


his life, is it that ſhall re? or does all the matter that has 
ever belonged to him, rife again? or does only ſome particu- 
lar ſyſtem thereof? the body, 2. &7* he h | 
or at 60 years old? if on 18 

ſhall it be rewarded or puni or what was done by the 
other ? with what juſtice does one perſon ſuffer, &c. for 
another ? | 

To this it may be anſwered, on Mr Lock's principles, that 
perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational being, con- 


every one is to nimſelf what he calls ſelf ; without conſi- 
dering whether that ſelf be continued in the ſame or divers 
ſubſtances. So far reaches the identity of that perfon. It is 


See INDENTITY- 


VIVICATION. 


great, or by wholeſale, and felling them out again in ſmall 
parcels — Qui rem integram ementes, per minutiores eam partes 


that is, not continually dwelling in the houſe of his lord 
or maſter, but only wearing his livery, and attending on 


his livery Was anciently given by a great man, and frequently 
for the maintainance of quarrels 3 whence it was Jultly prohi- 
bited by ſeveral ſtatutes: 35) under Richard U. on pain of im- 
priſonment, and grievous forfeiture to the king. See LIVE- 
RY, YEOMAN)» &c. 

It was farther prohibited by other ſtatutes of the ſucceeding 


ſom at the king's pleaſure 3 and knights and eſquires hereof 
duly attainted, were to loſe their Gid liveries, and for- 


. added a ſpecial penalty of five pounds per 
fuch livery, and as much 


on every perſon fo retained, either by writing, word, or 
oath—But moſt of theſe ſtatutes are repealed by a ſtatute 3 


ſerjeant or coun llor at law, whereby to make him ſure, 
that he ſhall not be on the contrary ſide. See FEE. 


See TAL ION Is lex. 
ET ARD ATION, RET ARDATIO, in phyſics, the 
act of retarding, that is, of delaying the motion or pro- 
greſs of a body, or of Jiminiſhing its velocity. See Mo- 
T ION. 

Tune retardation of moving bodies ariſes from two great cauſes: 
the reſiftence of the medium, and the force of gravity. 


ts Calla SN es. ates 


RE T 


with the reſiſtence itſelf; becauſe with reſpect to the ſame 
moving body, they are in the fame proportion. See Res1- 
With reſpe& to different bodies, however, the ſame reſiſſ 

often generates different retardation—For if bodies of equa] 
bulk, but different denſities, be moved through the ſame fluid 
with equal velocity, the fluid will act — on each; ſo 
that they will have equal reſiſtences, but different retardations. 
And the retardations will be to each other as the velocities 


which might be generated by the ſame forces in the bodies 


Suppoſe, then, bodies of equal denſity, but of unequal bulk, 
co — equally faſt through the ſame fluid z — reſiſtences 
increaſe according to their ſuperficies, that is, as the ſquares 
of their diameters ; but the quantities of matter. are increaſed in 
proportion to the cubes of the diameters : the reſiſtences are the 
antities of motion, the retardations are the celerities ariſing 
dom them; and dividing the quantities of motion by the 
quantities of matter, you will have the celerities ; therefore 
the retardations are directly as the ſquares of the diameters, 
and inverſely as the cubes of the diameters, that is, inverſely, 
as the diameters themſelves. 
If the bodies be equal, move equally ſwift, and are of the 
fame denſity, but moved through different fluids 3 their 
retardations are as the denſities of thoſe Auids. See FLurp. 
When bodies equally denſe, and of bulk equal, are carried 
through the ſame fluid with different velocities, the retay- 
dations are as the ſquares of the velocities, See DEN S1 
TY, &c. 


The RETARDATION from gravity is peculiar to bodies pro- 


jected upwards—A body thrown upwards is retarded after the 
fame manner as a falling body is accelerated ; only in 
the one caſe the force of gravity conſpires with the mo- 
tion acquired: and in the other acts contrary to it. See 
ACCELERATION, 

As the force of gravity is uniform, the retardation from that 
cauſe will be equal in equal times. See Gravity, 

Hence, as it is the ſame force which generates motion in the 
falling, and diminiſhes it in the riſing body, a body riſes till 
it has loſt all it's motion 3 Which it does in the ſame time 
wherein a body falling would have acquired a velocity equal 
to that wherewith the body was thrown up. See PRoOjEC- 
TILE. 

Thus alſo, a body thrown up will riſe to the ſame height 
from which falling it would acquire the velocity wherewith 
it is thrown up: therefore the heights which bodies thrown 
up with different velocities can riſe to, are to each other 
as the ſquares of the velocities, See PROJECTILE and 
DescenrT, 

Hence the retardations of motions may be compared together : 
for they are firſt, as the ſquares of the velocities ; ſecond- 


are moved ; thirdly, inverſely, as the diameters of thoſe bodies ; 
laſtly, inverſely, as the denſities of the bodies themſelves. 


The numbers in the ratio compounded of thoſe ratio's, ex 


preſs the proportion of the retardatios 3 multiplying the 
ſquare of the velocity by the denſity of the fluid, and divi- 
ding the product by the product of the diameter of the body, 
multiplied into it's denſity, and working thus for ſeveral mo- 
tions; the quotients of the diviſions will have the ſame com- 
pound ratio to one another, 


Laws of RETARDATION of motion—19, If the motion of 


a body be uniformly retarded ; that is, If it's celerity be 
diminiſhed equally in equal times, the ſpace it paſſes over is 
one half of that it would paſs over in the ſame time by an 
uniform motion. 

20. The ſpaces deſcribed in equal times by an uniformly re- 
tarded motion ; decreaſe according to the uneven numbers, g, 


| „ 5, 3, &c.—See further under ACCELERATION. 
RETCH 


IN G, or REACHING, the effort or endeavour to 
vomit, See NA us EA and VoMIT ING. 


RET E n irabiie, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, or net-work 


of veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pituitary gland. 
See PLEXUs and Brain. 
The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in brutes, but either not 
exiſtent in man, or o very minute that it's exiſtence is 
fairly doubted. 
Willis will have it to conſiſt of arteries, veins, and nerves; 
Vieuſſens of arteries only; and others, of arteries and ſmall 
veins, Vieuſſens aſſerts, with many other anatomiſts, that there 
is no rete mirabile in man, in the horſe, dog, c. But it is 
found in the calf, ſheep, goat, Qc. 
It was obſerved and deſcribed by Galen ; who upon finding 
it in ſome brutes, concluded it to be likewiſe in man : but 
all we ſee like it in man, is, that on the ſides of the pituita- 
ry gland, where it's place ſhould be, the carotid arteries make 
a double flexure, in form of „before they penetrate the 
dura mater, | f 
The uſe of the rete mirabile, Qalen takes to be for concocting 
and elaborating the animal ſpirits; as that of the epididymides 
is for 3 the ſeed. See SPIRIT and See, 

Yor. HI. 


RET 


Dr Willis thinks, with more probabilit 
bridle the too rapid incurſions of the blood into the brain 


RETENTIO, RiTINEnTrA, in our law books, is ſome- 


times uſed to ſignify retinue. See RxT1N UE, 


RETENTION, RRTENTIo, a faculty of the human 


mind, whereby in order to a farther progreſs in know- 
ledge, it keeps or retains thoſe ſimple ideas which it be. 
fore received by ſenſation or reflection. See FacuLmr Y, 
Ids a, e. 

This is done two _— irſt, by keeping the idea which is 
brought into the mind, for ſome time, actually in view ; called 
contemplation. See COnTEMPL AT ION, 

Secondly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our minds, which have 
diſappeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of ſight : this 


mory,amounts to no more than this, that the mind has a power 
in . caſes to revive perceptions it once had: with this ad- 


ditional perception annexed to them, that it has had them be. 
fore, See PERCEPTION. 


It is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid to have 
all thoſe ideas in our underſtanding which we can bring in 
ſight, and make the objects of our thoughts, without the 
help of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which firſt imprinted them 
there. See UNnDersTANDING, 

Attention and repetition help much to the hxing ideas in our 
memories ; but thoſe which make the deepeſt and moſt laſting 
impreſſions, are ſuch as come accompanied with pleaſure ang 
pain — Ideas but once taken in, and never again repeated, are 
ſoon loſt ; as thoſe of colours, in ſuch as loſe their ſight 
when very young, 

The memory in ſome men is tenacious, even to a miracle ; 
but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt ; and in minds the 
moſt retentive : ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed, 


the print wears out, and at laſt there remai thing to be 
ſeen, See Trace, 8 


of the objects or actions that produce them, fix themſelves 
beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: ſuch are the 
original qualities of bodies ; viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, 
motion, Cc. and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect us, as 
heat and cold and thoſe that are the affections of all kinds of 
beings, as exiſtence, duration, number 3 Which are ſeldom 


quite loſt, while the mind retains any ideas at all. See Qu aA- 
LITY, HABIT, Ce. 


RETENTION, is alſo uſed in medicine, &c, for the ſtate of 
contraction in the ſolids, or vaſcular parts of the body, 


which makes them hold faſt their proper contents. See 80. 
LID, VESs EL, &c, 


In this ſenſe retention ſtands oppoſed to evacuation and excre- 
tron, See EVACUATION and ExCcREeT1onN, 


Retention and excretion make one of the fix non-naturals, 


See NON NAT U RAI. 


RETRENTIOx is alſo frequently conſidered as a diſorder ; and 


defined the act of retaining the excrements, humours, Ce. 
ſo as they cannot be voided out of the body. See Ex RE 


RETIARIIL, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, thus de- 


nominated from a net which they made uſe of againſt their 
antagoniſts, who were called ſecutores, and ſometimes mir- 
millones. See GLA DIATOR and SECUTOR. 

The word is formed from the Latin, rere, wet ; or perhaps from 
retejaculum, for they called their net, Jacutum, and ſometimes in 
one word, retejaculum. 

This net they carried under their buckler, and when oppor- 
tunity ſerved, caſt it over the head of their antagoniſt, and 
in this condition killed him with a trident which they bore in 
the other hand. 

Lipfius, and others obſerve that they fought in tunics, and were 


furniſhed with ſpunges to wipe off the ſweat, blood, Cc. and 
to ſtop their wounds. 


RETICENCY, RETICENTIA, a figure in rhetoric, 


whereby we make oblique mention of a thing, in pretending 


to paſs it over unmentioned. Sce FIGURE, 


Thus: To ſay nothing of the nobility of his anceſtors : 7 for- 
bear to ſpeak of his courage, and paſs over the — of his 
morals. See PRETERITI1ON, 

10 X RETICULA, 
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RETICULA, RzTicuLs, in aſtronomy, a contrivance 


for the exact meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes; introduced 
4 fifty years ago by the royal academy of Paris. See 
CLIPSE, | 
The yeticule is a little frame, conſiſting of thirteen fine ſilken 
threads, equidiſtant from each other, and parallel ; placed in 
the focus of object glaſſes of teleſcopes ; that is, in the place 
where the image of the luminary is painted, in it's full ex- 
tent—Of conſequence, therefore, the diam-ter of the ſun or 
moon is hereby ſeen divided into twelve equal parts or digits ; 
ſo that to find the quantity of the eclipſe, there is nothing to 
do but to number the luminous and the dark parts. See, 
Dior. | 
As a ſquare reticle is only proper for the diameter, not for 
the circumference of the luminary. It is ſometimes made 
circular, by drawing fix concentric equi- diſtant circles, which 
repreſents the phaſes of the eclipſe perfectly. 
But it is viſible that the reticule, whether ſquare or circular, 
ought to be perfectly equal to the diameter or circumference 
of the ſtar, ſuch as it appears in the focus of the glaſs ; other- 
wile the diviſion cannot be juſt, 
Now this is no eaſy matter to effect, by reaſon the ap- 
Parent diameter of the ſun and moon differ in each eclipſe; 
nay that of the moon differs from itſelf in the progreſs of the 
ſame eclipſe. 
Another imperfection in the reticule is, that it's bigneſs is de- 
termined by that of the image in the focus; and of conſe. 
quence will only fit one certain magnitude, 
But M. de la Hire has found a remedy for all theſe inconve- 
niences, and contrived that the fame reticule ſhall ſerve for 
all teleſcopes, and all altitudes of the luminary in the fame 
eclipſe—The principle whereon his invention ſtands, is, that 
two object. glaſſes applied againſt each other, having a com- 
mon focus, and there forming an image of a certain magni- 
tude ; this image will increaſe in proportion as the diſtance 
between the two glaſſes is increaſed, as far as a certain li- 
mit, | 
If then a reticule be taken of ſuch a magnitude as juſt to 
comprehend the greateſt diameter the ſun or moon can 
ever have in the common focus of two object glaſſes applied 
to each other; there needs nothing but to remove them 
from each other, as the ſtar comes to have a leſs diameter, to 
have the image till exactly comprehended in the ſame 7e. 
ticule. 
Another improvement is, that whereas the ſilken threads are 
ſubject to ſwerve from the paralleliſm, &c. by the different 
temperature of the air; a reticul- may be made of a thin 
looking glaſs, by drawing lines or circles thereon, with the 
fine point of a diamond ; which ſhall be ſafe from any altera- 
tion of the air, 


RETICULAR boch, corpus RETICULARE, in anatomy, 


a body of veſſels lying immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf- 
Skin. See CuTiICLE, Ge. | 


Theie veſſels contain a mucous liquor, from the tincture 


whereof Malpighi imagines the colour of the skin to be de- 
rived ; founding his conjecture on this, that the cutis as well 
as cuticle of blacks, is white; and that they differ in no 
other circumſtance from thoſe of Europeans, but in this par- 
ticular, Sce Nx ORO. See alſo Cu r Is and Pa pIIL LA. 


RETICULAR plexus, plexus RETICUL Ars, ſometimes de- 


notes the choroides ; which is thus called, becauſe it's fibres 
are interwoven like a net. dee CHOROIDES. 


RETICULUM, the caul, or omentum 3 a name ſome- 


times given this part from it's net-like ſtructure. See Om x x. 
TUM. 


RETIFORMIS lacis, in anatomy, the ſame with rete 


mirabile. See RR E. 


RETINA, in anatomy and optics, one of the tunics of 


the eye; called alſo amphibleſtroides, retiformis, and reticu- 
laris tunica, as being woven in manner of 4 net, See Tunic 
and Eye, 

The retina is the laſt or innermoſt of the coats of the eye, 
lying Immediately under the choroides. See Cho. 
ROIDES, | 

It is formed of an expanſion of the medullary part of the 
Optic nerve; whence it is found very thin, ſoft, white, Cc. 
reſembling the ſubſtance of the brain, with the tranſparency 
of the horn of a lantern. See OPTIC nerve—When ſe. 
parated from the choroides, it runs into a mucous maſs, or 
lump. 

The reiins is uſually ſuppoſed to be the great organ of vi- 
ſion, which is effected b means of the rays of light refle- 
cted from each point of objects, refracted in their paſſage 
through the aqueous, vitreous, and cryſtallin humours, and 
thus thrown on the retina ; where they paint the image of 
the object; and where they make an impreſhon, which is 


continued thence, by the fine Capillaries of the optic nerves, 


to the ſenſory, See V1s1ovw. | 

Indeed, whether the reting or the choroides be the prin- 
cipal organ of viſion, and that whereon the images of objects 
are repreſented ; has been much controverted between ſeve- 
ral members of the royal academy, particularly Meſſf. Ma- | 


RET 


riotte, Pecquet, Perrault, » and de la Hire Mariotte 
firſt food up for the herede— 23 was ſeconded by Mery : 
the reſt aſſerted the cauſe of the reting. 

The retina was always judged to have all the characters of 
the principal organ-—It is ſituate in the focus of the refra- 
ction of the humours of the eye; and of conſequence re- 
ceives the vertices of the -cones of rays, proceeding from 
the ſeveral points of objects. It is very thin, and conſe. 
quently v 
and is itſelf wholy nervous, and it is the common opinion 
that the nerves are the vehicles of all ſenſations. Laſtly, it 
communicates with the ſubſtance of the brain, where all ſen. 
lations terminate. See Brain, SENSATION, E. 

As to the choroides, it's uſe was ſuppoſed to be to ſtop the 
rays, which the extreme tenuity of the retina ſhould let paſs ; 
and to do the ſame office to the retma which the quickſilver 
does to a looking-glaſs ; eſpecially in animals wherein it is 
black, See CHoRoIDEs, 

But from an experiment of a cat plunged in water, M. Me. 
ry conceived a different opinion—He obſerved the retina to 
diſappear abſolutely on that occaſion, as well as all the other 


animal Hence he concluded, that the reting Was- as tran- 
ſparent as the humours, but the cheroides opake : conſe. 
quently the retina was not a proper inſtrument to terminate 


jects : but that the light muſt paſs through it, and could only 
* ſtopped on the choroides which therefore would become 
the principal organ of viſion. 

The black colour of the choroides in man is extremely fa- 
vourable to this ſentiment : the principal organ ſhould ſeem 
to require that the action of the light ſhould terminate on 
it, as it arrives; which it is certain it here does in the 
black that abſorbs all the rays, and reflects none; and it 
ſhould alfo ſeem neceſſary that the action of the light ſhould 
be ſtronger on the organ of ſight than any where elſe : now, 
it is certain that the light being received and abſorbed in a 


black body, muſt excite a greater vibration there than any 


where elſe ; and hence it is that black bodies are kindled by 
a burning glaſs much ſooner than white ones. See BLACK 
NESS, &. 

The ſituation of the choroides behind the retina is another 
circumſtance on it's fide; MI. Mery having obſerved the fame 
poſition of the principal organ behind a mediate organ in the 
other ſenſes : which makes a happy analogy—Thus the cu- 
ticle extended over the Skin, is the mean organ of feeling; 
but the cutis underneath is the principal organ. The like is 
obſerved in the car, noſe, &c. 

The retina, therefore, ſhould ſeem, a kind of mediate or 
ſecondary organ, ſerving to break the too ſtrong impreſſion of 
the light on the choroides, or to preſerve it ; which is the 
uſe aſcribed to the cuticle—Add to all this, that the reting 
is inſenſible, as having it's origin from the medullary ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, which is ſo too ; and the choroides, on 
the contrary, very ſenſible, as ariſing from the pia mater, 
which is certainly ſenſible in a great degree, See N ERVE, 
MEepurtia, MENINx. 


This laſt argument being doubted of, M. Mery was engaged 


. 


nerves, of fibres; that it is only a train of the medulla 
incloſed in a canal, out of which it is eaſily ſeparable. See 


This ſtructure of the optic nerve, hitherto unknown, ſhews 
that the retina can be no membrane ; it is only a dilatation of 
the medulla, incloſed under two membranes, and a pith or me- 
dulla ſeems no proper ſubſtance to be the ſeat of ſenſation—lt 
can ſcarce ſerve for any thing but to filtrate the ſpirits neceſſary 
for the action of viſion—The vibration whereby the ſenſation 
itſelf is effected, muſt be made on a part more ſolid, more 
firm, and more ſuſceptible of a brisk impreſſion, 


RETINUE, Re TINENTIA, the attendants or followers of 


a prince, or perſon of quality ; chiefly in a journey. 

In law, thoſe perſons are properly ſaid to be of a nobleman's 
retinue who belong to him in quality either of ſervants or re- 
tainers. SeeRETA INER, and Livery, 


RETIRAD E, in fortification, a kind of retrenchment 


made in the body of a baſtion, or other work, which is to 
be diſputed inch by inch, after the firſt defences are diſ- 
mantled See RETRENCHMENT, Se. | 

It uſually conſiſts of two faces, which make a re-entering 
angle—When a breach is made in a baſtion, the enemy 
may alſo make a retirade, or a new fortification behind it. 


RETIRE DD flank, in fortification, See FLAxk. 
RET ORNG faljo brevium. See the article FA Lso. 
RET ORT, RETORT A, in chymiſtry, a kind of crooked 


matraſs, or a round, bellied veſſel, either of earth or glaſs, 
with a ſlender crooked beak, or noſe, to which the recipient 
is to be faſtened. See Ma r RASS, 


When the retort is of glaſs, it is uſually lined with a lute or 
paſte 
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an inch thick ; to enable it to bear the fire the better, 
Lu rg and HxaT. | 


gums, 
minerals, earths, and other matters which require a ng 


fire. SceSpinIT, Oc. 


The retort is a kind of compendium or improvement on the 


cucurbit and bolt-head ; anſwering all the purpoſes of both, 


. without the aſſiſtance of a capital or head, which the other 


frequently require. See CUCURBIT, (Fc. 


RETRACTATION,REeTRrACTATIo, the act of unſay- 


ing what a perſon had ſaid, or wrote. See PAL AN OD. 
Galileo made a public retractation of his doctrine of the world, 
de mundo, after it's being cenſured and condemned by the 
pope. Among St Auguſtin's works is a book of retratFations ; 
where, however, the word is to be underſtood in a new ſenſe ; 
not as if he recanted or unfaid any thing he had taught, 
but only treated of the ſame matter, or handled the ſame 
ſubject a ſecond time-—This ſenſe the word will very well 
bear; being a compound of re, again, and tra&o, I handle, 
treat of, 


" RETRACTION,* RR TYHAC 10, in anatomy, the con- 


traction or ſhortening of a part. See CoN RAC T ION. 
The word is formed from the Latin, retrabere, to draw back, 


A retract ion of the nerves takes away the uſe of the limbs. 
See NERVE. 


RETRACTS, among horſemen, pricks in a horſe's feet, 


ariſi;g from the fault of the farrier in driving nails that are 
weak, ill-pointed, or driven amiſs. See SHOE. 
Theſe, unleſs timely prevented, feſter, and prove very dan- 
gerous. — When the farrier, in ſhoeing, perceives the horſe 
to ſhrink at every blow on the nail; it is a ſign of a retract, 
and the nail is to be pulled out again, which is done without 
any harm. 
When the horſe halts immediately after he is ſhod, it is con- 
cluded ſome of the nails preſs the veins, or touch him in the 
uick. 
To find where the grievance lies, they knock the nails round 
with a hammer, till the horſe's ſhrinking upon hitting a par- 
ticular nail, diſcovers the place. 
Some farriers give this as a rule, that throwing water on the 
hoof, the place where he is hurt will be dry ſooner than any of 
the reſt. The places where the horſes are moſt uſually pricked, 
are the heel in the fore-foot, and the toe in the hind- foot. 
See HooF. 


RETRACTOR ale naſi, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 


called alſo elevator labii ſuperiorit. See ELEVATOR. 


RETRAHENS auriculam, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 


of the external ear; conſiſting of a parcel of fleſhy fibres, 
which in ſome bodies are divided into three diſtin&t muſcles, 
ariſing from the os temporale, and fixed to the hind part of the 
concha. See AURICLE. 

But theſe muſcles are ſo ſmall in men, that the auricle is ſel- 
dom moveable at all. See EAR. 


RETRAXIT, in law, is where the plaintiff comes into 


court in perſon, alone, or with the defendant ; and declares 
he will proceed no further in his action. 

A retraxit is peremptory, and a perpetual bar ; and may be 
pleaded as ſuch to the plaintiff in the ſame action for ever. 


RETREAT, in war, the retiring or moving back again of 


an army, or part thereof, | 

We ſay, to ſound a retreat, ſecure a retreat, c. What 
they call a retreat in the armies, is really a flight; only a 
flight made by deſign, and with conduct. 

The skill and ability of the general, is known by his retreats, 
more than his engagements. — The retreat of the ten thou- 
fand Greeks under the command of Xenophon, has been ad- 
mired in all antiquity. 


RETREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, denotes a little receſs 


or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, rampart, &c. in 
proportion as it is raiſed, See WALL, Cc. 

The retreat is properly thc diminution of a wall, without- 
fide; or the contraction of its upper courſes more than the 
foundation. — Where the foundation is very large, they uſu- 
ally make two or three retreats, — Parapets are always built 
with retreats. 


RETRENCHMENT,# literally ſignifies ſomething cut 


off, or taken from a thing : In which ſenſe it coincides with 
ſubſtraction, diminution, &c. 

The word is French, retranchement, formed of re and trancher, 

to cut, 

By a gradual retrenghment of the ordinary quantity of food, 
a man may bring himſelf to a great degree of abſtinence. See 
ABSTINENCE, FASTING, Foop, Cc. 
The reformation of the calendar in 1582, occaſioned a re- 
trenchment of ten days which had crept into the account more 
than there ſhould have been. See CaLENDAR. © 
The frugality ſo much boaſted of among the ancient Romans, 
St Evremont obſerves, did not ſo much conſiſt in a vo- 
luntary abſtinence or retrenchment of things ſuperfluous, as a 
coarſe and ſordid way of employing or uſing them. 


RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, carpentry, &c, is uſed 


A 


not only for what is cut off from a piece when too large, in 
order to a better proportioning it, or ſome other convenience; 
but alſo for the projectures taken out of ſtreets, public ways, 
e. to render them more even, and in a line. 
RETRENCHMENT, in war, denotes any kind of work caſt 
up to ſtrengthen, or defend a poſt againſt the enemy, See 
For TIFICATton, DrrENCER, Work, Oc. 
Such are ditches, with parapets, gabions, faſcines, &c. for 
a covering, &c. See DIT, Oc. 
The enemy came with deſign to oblige them to raiſe the 
ſiege, but could not force the retrenchments. 

RETRENCHMENT is more particularly uſed fora ſimple re- 
tirade made on a horn-work, or baſtion; when it is intended 
to diſpute the ground inch by inch. See RETIRADE. 

It is uſually a re-entering angle, whoſe faces flank each other; 
and fortified with ditches, parapets, gabions, &c. 

RETRIBUTION, ReTrIBuT1o, a handſome preſent, 
gratuity, or acknowledgment, given in lieu of a formal ſa- 
lary or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that do not ſo 
immediately fall under eſtimation, nor within the ordinary 
commerce of money. See Hoxo. | 
Thoſe who miniſtered at the altar anciently lived of retribu- 
tions, which they received for the ſervices they did the church. 
But theſe retributions were afterwards judged proper to be 
fixed to preciſe ſums, See TITHE. 

RETRIEVE, RxTROU VER, to recover, get again, or 
repair a thing loſt or damaged. See Recovery, Rera- 
RATION, &c, 

To'retrieve in falconry, ſignifies to ſpring or find partridges 
again, which have been once ſprung before. See HAWK 


ING. 
RETROACTIVE,* in law, that which has an influence 


% 


or effect on time paſt, 
The word is compounded of the Latin, retro, backwards, and 
ago, I act. 

New laws and ſtatutes, we ſay, have no retreacive effect; 
that is, they have no force or effect as to what is already paſſed ; 
nor can be alledged as rules for any thing done before their 
promulgation, — Their authority is wholly as to what is to 
come, 
Indeed we have ſome inſtances of laws that have a retroſpect, 
or retreaction, i. e. are made with expreſs deſign to extend 
to things already paſſed. — Theſe we uſually call laws ex pof? 
fatto, See Law, Cc. 

RETROCESSION, RETRO ESSO, the act of going 
backwards; more uſually expreſſed by retrggreſſion, or retro- 
gradation, See RETROGRADATION, Ce. 


RE TROCESSLON of the equinox. Sce PRECESSION, 
RETROCESSION of curves, &c. See RETROGRADATION, 
contrary FLEXURE, Ce. 


'RETROGRADATION, or ReTRoGRtEsstoNn, the 


| 


act or effect of a thing moving backwards, See RET RO-· 
GRADE. 

RETROGRADA TION, in aſtronomy, is an apparent motion of 
the planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the eclip- 
tic, and to move contrary to the order, or ſucceſſion of the 
ſigns. See PLANET, EcLiPTic, Ce. 1 
When a planet moves in conſeguentia, i, e. towards the follow- 
ing ſigns, or according to the order of the ſigns, as from 
Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, c. that is, from 
welt to caſt, it is ſaid to be direct. See DIRECT. 

When it appears for ſome days in the ſame point of the 
heavens, it is ſaid to be fationary. SeeSTATIONARY. 
And when it goes in antecedentia, i.e. towards the antece- 
dent ſigns, or contrary to the order of the ſigns, viz. from 
caſt to weſt, it is ſaid to be retrograde, Sce ANTECEDEN= 
TIA, SIGN, Cc. 

The ſun and moon always appear direct. — Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, ſometimes direct, ſome- 
times ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde. See SATURN, 
JuorIir ER, VENUs, c. 

The ſuperior planets are retrograde about their oppoſition with 
the ſun; the inferior ones about their conjunction. See 
OyPos1TION and ConNJUNCTION, 

The intervals of time between two retragradations of the 
ſeveral planets, are unequal. — In Saturn it is a year and 13 
days; in Jupiter a year and 43 days; in Mars two years 50 
days; in Venus one year 220 days; in Mercury 115 days. 
Again, Saturn continues retrograde 140 days, Jupiter 120, 
Mars 73, Venus 42, Mercury 22: yet are not the ſeveral 
retrogradations of the ſame planet conſtantly equal. 

Theſe changes of the courſes and motions of the planets 
are not real, but apparent : when viewed from the centre of 
the ſyſtem, i. e. from the ſun, they appear always uniform 
and regular. — The inequalities ariſe from the motion and 


poſition of the earth whence they are viewed, and are thus ac- 
counted for, 


Suppoſe PNO (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 58.) a portion of the 
zodiac, AB CD the earth's orbit, and EM GHZ the orbit 
of a ſuperior planet, e. gr. Saturn. And ſuppoſe the earth in 
A, and Saturn in E; in which caſ: he will appear in the 


zodiac 
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order of the ſigns from weſt to caſt. But becauſe while the | 


earth is paſſing from A to B, Saturn likewiſe moves from E 
to M, where he is ſeen in conjunction with the ſun, he 
will 8 to have deſcribed the arch O greater than 
In this ſtate, the planet is direct, and its motion, from 
| weſt to eaſt, or according to the order of the ſigns. And 
its motion, now that it is in conjunction with the ſun and 
moſt remote from us, is quicker than at any other time. See 
DIRECTION, | bg "ou 
The earth arriving at C, while Saturn deſcribes the arch 
M G, he will be obſerved in the zodiac at R. But the earth 
being advanced to K, and Saturn to H, ſo as the line K H 
joining the earth and Saturn, be for ſome time parallel to it- 
ſelf, or nearly ſo; Saturn will be ſeen all that time in the 
ſame point of the zodiac at P, and with the ſame fixed ſtars ; 
and is therefore ſtationary, See STATION, 
But the earth being come to D, and Saturn arrived in op- 
poſition to the ſun in Z, he will appear in the zodiac in V, 
and will ſeem to have been retrograde, or to have gone back- 
wards through the arch PV " the ſuperior planets, on 
optical conſiderations, are always retrograde, when in oppoſt- 
tion to the ſun, See Sun, OyPos1T10N, Cc. 


The arch which the planet deſcribes while thus retrograde, is | 


called the arch of retrogratation, See ARCH. 
The arches of retrogradation of the ſeveral planets are not 


equal. — That of Saturn is greater than that of Jupiter ; that 
of Jupiter than that of Mars, &c. 


RETROGRADATION of the nodes, is a motion of the line of 
the nodes, whereby it continually ſhifts its ſituation from 
eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns ; compleat- 
ing its retrograde circulation in the compaſs of about 19 

rs: after which time either of the nodes having receded 
rom any point of the ecliptic returns to the ſame again, See 
Nops, 

RETROGRADATION of the ſun. — When the ſun is in the 
torrid zone, and has his declination, A M, (Tab. Aftronomy, 
fig. 59-) greater than the latitude gf the place AZ, but either 
northern or ſouthern as that is; the ſun will appear to go 
backwards, or to be retrograde both before and after noon. 
See SUN and ZoNE. 

For, draw the vertical circle Z & N to be a tangent to the ſun's 
diurnal circle ii: G, and another Z ON, through the fun 
riſing in O. lt is evident all the intermediate vertical circles 
cut the ſun's diurnal circle twice : firſt, in the arch G O, and 
the ſecond time in the arch G I. — Wherefore, as the ſun aſ- 
cends through the arch G O, it continually arrives at further 
and further verticals, But as it continues its aſcent through 
the arch GI, it returns to its former verticals; and therefore 
is ſeen retrograde for ſome time before noon, — The ſame, it 
may be ſhewn after the ſame manner, it does for ſome time 
after noon. 
Hence, as the ſhadow always tends the oppoſite way to that of 
the ſun, the ſhadow will be retrograde twice every day in all 
places of the torrid zone, where the ſun's declination exceeds 
the latitude, See SHADOW. 

RETROGRADA TION, or RETROGRESSION, in the higher 
geometry, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call contrary 
flexion. See Contrary FLEX ION. 

The retrogreſſion of eurves may be thus conceived, — Sup- 

ſea curve line AFK, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 82.) to be part- 
5 partly convex, in reſpect of the right line AB, 
or in reſpect of the determinate point B; the point F which 
ſeparates the concave part of the curve from the convex, or 
which makes the end of one, and the beginning of the other, 
is called the point of contrary flexion, when the curve is con- 
tinued from F towards the fame fide as before — When the 
curve is continued backwards towards A, then is F the point 
of retregreſſion, See Pol N r and CURVE, 

RETROGRADE,* RETRoGRADUs, ſomething that 


goes backwards, or in a direction contrary to the natural 


one, — Such is the motion of the lobſter, the crab, &c. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, retro, backwards, and 
gradior, I go. 
If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, but 
the eye much faſter than the object; the object will appear to 
be retrograde, i.e, to go back, or to advance the contrary 
way from what it _ does, See VISIBLE, 
Hence, the planets in ſome parts of their orbits appear to be 
retrograde, See PLANET and RETROGRADATION, 
RETROGRADE order, in matters of numeration, is when in 
lieu of accounting 1, 2, 3, 4, We count 4, 3, 2, 1. See 
PROGRESSION, SERIIS, NUMBER, &c. 
RETROGRADE verſes are ſuch as give the ſame words, whe- 
ther read backwards or forwards; called alſo reciprocal verſes, 
and recurrents. 
Such is — Signa te figna temere me tangis et angis. 
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Cats, c. See ANIMAL, | 


" *" The word b compounded of the Latin, retre, backwards, and 
ingo, I make water. 


mi [ | 
RETROPANNAGIUM,* RETROPANNAGE, in our 
ancient law-books, qfterpannage z or what is left when the 
| beaſts have done, or eat the beſt. See Panwnacs, 


Mum pur. brate Marks. Petit. in part. temp. dw. III. 


RETROSPECT, a look or view backwards. See Rg- 
TROACTIVE. | 

RETURN, REeTurNna or RETORNA in law, hath divers 
acceptations.— A 

ReTuRrN of writs by ſheriffs and bailiffs, is a certificate made 
to the court by the ſheriff, bailiff, Sc. of what is done with 
regard to the execution of the writ directed to them. See 
WIr. | 
Such alſo is the return of a commiſſion, which is a certificate, 
or anſwer of what is done by the commitfioners, to whom 


fuch commiſſions, precepts, mandates, or the like, are di- 
rected. See CoM MISSION. 


RETURN is alſo uſed in caſe of a replevin, If a man di- 
ftrain cattle for rent, &c, and afterwards juſtify or avow 
his act, ſo as it is found lawful ; the cattle before delivered 
unto him that was diſtrained, upon ſecurity given to proſecute 
the action, ſhall now be returned to him that diſtrained them. 
See DisTREss REPLEvyY, and RETURNO, 

ReTURNs, REeTVURN-days, or days in bank, are certain days 
in each term, peculiarly ſet a-part for the ſeveral kinds of 

roceedings, in any Cauſe to be determined. See TERM, 

AY, &c. 

Hillary term has four ſuch returns—viz. aclabis hillarii, cight 
days after hillary day; quindena hillarii, fifteen days; cra- 
ina purificationis, the * after the purification ; and ofFabis 
I eight days after, incluſive, 

er term has five returns, viz. quindena paſche, fifteen 
days after eaſter ; tres paſchæ, three weeks after; menſe paſ- 
che, the day- month after eaſter ; quingue paſche, the day five 
weeks from eaſter ; and craſſ ino 3 domint, the day at- 
ter aſcenſion-day. 
Trinity term has four returns; viz. craſtino trinitatis, the 
day after trinity ; ot abis trinitatis, eight days after, incluſive ; 
quindena trinitatis, fifteen days after; and tres trinitatis, 
three weeks after. 
Michaelmas term has ſix returns; viz. tres michaelis, three 
weeks after michaelmas ; menſe michaelis, the day-month after 
michaelmas ; craſtino animarum, the day after all- ſouls; cra- 
ftino martini, the day after martinmas day; efabis martini, 
eight days after, incluſive ; and guindena martin, fifteen days. 
See FERM. 

RETURN, in building, denotes a fide, or part that falls away 
from the foreſide of any ſtraight work. See RESSAUT. 

RETURNS, of a trench, in fortification, are the turnings and 
windings which form the lines of a trench. See TRENCH. 

RETURNO habends, or RETURNUM avertorum, a Writ 

- which lies for him who has avowed a diſtreſs made of cattle, 
and proved his diſtreſs to be lawfully taken; for the return 
of the cattle diſtrained unto him, which before were reple- 
vied by the party diſtrained, upon ſurety given to purſue the 
action. See DIisTREss, RETURN, &c. a 
The fame writ is granted when the plaint or action is removed 
by recordare, or accedas ad curiam, into the court of com- 
mon-pleas ; and he whoſe cattle were diſtrained, makes de- 
fault, and does not proſecute his action. 

RETURNUM rrreplegiabile, a judicial writ, ſent out of 

the common-pleas to the ſheriff, for the final reſtitution or 
return of cattle to the owner, unjuſtly diſtrained as damage- 
felant, and ſo found by the jury before juſtices of afſize in 
the county, or otherwiſe through default or proſecution. 
See RETURN, DisTREss, REPLEtvy, Ec. 

REVE,* Reeve, or GRE RE, in ancient cuſtoms, the bailiff 
of a franchiſe, or manor 5 thus called, eſpecially in the 
weltern parts. See GrEve and BAILIT r. 

* M. du Cange derives the word from the Latin, reg of ro- 
gare, to ask; as being a tribute anciently granted princes at 
their requeſt, as a free-gift. 

Hence, fhire-reve, ſheriff, port-greve, church-reve, &c. See 
SHERIFF, POoRT-GREVE, c. 

REve, Reva, is alſo uſed in ancient cuſtoms for a duty or 
impoſition on merchandizes imported. See Dur and 
CusTom. 


REVEALED religion, See RELIGION and REVELA- 
T. ION. 
REVEALED theology, See the article THEOL OG. 
REVEILLES®, a beat of drum in the morning, intended 
to give notice that it is day-break ; and that the ſoldiers are 
to riſe, and the centries forbear challenging. See Dx um. 
The word is French, formed of the verb reveiller, to awake. 
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REVELATION, Revaranio, 


* 


or making a thing public vhich before 
r 


| ; 1. 4. to unvail. it N 

| The-revelation of a confeflion made by the cotifeſſor; is ad- 

1 to deſerve the moſt exemplary 

; puniſhment, See ConFess10N. ; | E. 1 

REVELATION uſed, by way of eminence, for. the diſcoveries 
made by God to his prophets,” g. and by them to the world, 
The Romaniſts have two huge volumes of the revelations of 
St Bridget. Ser LI OEM, Vieton, G. Fn +: 

REVELATION, is more particularly uſed for. the diſcovery 


Religion is divided into natural religion, and revelation or 
© revealed religion. See RRTTOTON. | 
The Chriſtian reve/ation is that made by Chriſt, and his apo- 
ſtles, in the new teſtament The Jewiſh revelation is that 
made by Moſes and tlie prophets, in the old teltament, Sec 
BiBLe, Por har, Ge. | #4] 
A late author oblerves, ſomewhae invidiouſly, that it is the 
common method of all new revelations, to be built on pre- 


Magi, Ce. | a 

The general foundation of all revelation is this, that God 
is pleaſed man ſhould know ſomething relating. to himſelf, 
his own nature, diſpenſation, Ce. Which the natural facul- 
ties he was ploaſed to create him withal, could not attain to; 


and that he requires ſome duty or ſervice at our hands, more 


than what · neceſlarily follows ſrom the relation we are under 


„ 


to him as our creator, preſerver, cc, 
Particular or occaſional revelations have their particular ge- 
nius's, characteriſtics, and defizns—That made bh Moſes and 
the prophets, chief related to the nation of the Jews, 
—.— of Abraham : its delign ſeems to 
have been to reſcue that people from their llavery ; to ſettle 
them in a nex Plantation; to give them a ſet of laws ; 
to new form their manners; to ſupport them under diffi- 
culties and dangers of their enemes,. from an opinion of 
thei being under the immediate direction and appointmen 
of God ; to keep them from intermixing again with their 


The Chriſtian revelation is founded on a part of theJewiſh. 
The Mefliah promiſed in the ONe, is revealed in the other. 
All the reft of the Jewiſh revelation, which related pecu- 
liarly to the Jewiſh people, is here ſet alide ; and only that 
part of it which was to affect the world in general, we mean 
that relating to the coming of the Meſſiah, is here built upon, 
See Mzs814an. | > | 
Indeed it muſt be owned the Jews ever lovked on this as 
peculiar to themfelves, as any of the reſt ; the Meſſiah was 
promiſed to them; he Was to be their deliverer, their re- 
ſtorer, Cr. — But upon the taking place of this new revel. 
tion, a new. ſcene was opened— This part of the old revela- 
Tn, it was ſhewn, was alf typical, or allegorical; and the 


may or literal ſenſe. The Meal was not to be the reſtorer 
of the Jewish ſovereignty and liberties, which were now 


lieved in him, might not die, but have everlaſting life. 
Such is the tenor and delign of the, Chriſtian revelation, 
which in the event, was ſo ſar from being what it had been 
apprehended- to be, by the people to whom it was firſt pro- 
miſed ; that it proved the very reverſe ; and inſtead of re. 
eſtabliſhing and confirming the other branches of their revela- 
tion, ſuperſeded, and ſet them all aſide—The pale was now 
broken down, and the being of the ſeed of Abraham, ceaſed 
to be a Privilege ; all the world being invited on the fame 
derm with the Jews. | | | 
The conſequence was, that the Jews denying this to be the 
Mefliah' that had been promiſed to them, as not able to ſoe the 
Prophecies fulfilled in him, for want of the typical meanings 


Vor. II. 


of Courts, at certain ſœaſo 2 in noblemens hoy Ee. 
but now much diſuſed. IT | . 


eee is formed from the French, reveitley ewe, as div. 


; at court, is called the mult; Mhe revel. Ser Magn 
REVENUES, the: . Wyn ae 


from his lands, poſſefWns, Ge. See Rywr, 


this manor conſiſts in tiths, re Sc. See 
| Manor, Tir Ha, S. * 1 


The revennes of the Engliſh clergy were firſt fixed by king 


of all goods, and the tenth part of all the land- of England 
free from all ſecular ſervice, taxes, impoſitions, Ge See 


The certain revenue; of the king of England were anciently 
greater than thoſe of any king in Europe ; and till the time 


of the civil wars they enjoyed in domains and fee-farm rents - 


almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordinary expences of the 


At the ſame time, the . revenues of the king of France were 
computed at ſever millions ſterlin 3 and thoſe of the ſtates 
of Holland, at three millions—- Hy more particulars of this 


Auditors of the REvenus. See AuDiTo, | 

Revenge, Reveny, in hunting, a fleſhy maſs or lump 
formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the heads of 
deer, and occaſioning them to caſt their horns, by gnawing 


Phe revenue diſtilled, is faid to help women in travel 


REvenuys is allo uſed for a new tail of a partridge, grow. 
Ng out after the loſs'of x former, — The revenue is meaſured 
by fingers: thus they lay a partridge of two, three, four fingers 


revente, . 
REVERBER ATION», REvernmerATIO, in Phyſics, 
the act of a body repelling or refleting another, after its im- 


e word is formed from the Latin, re and ®erbero, 9. d. I beat 


In the glaſs:· mens furnaces the flame Yeverberates, or bends 
back again, to ſcorch the matter on all ſides. See GLass 


and Fu RN ACE. Echos are occaſioned by the reverberation 
of ſounds from archeg obſtacles, See Ec x o. 


Reverberation and rejilition refer to the ſame action; only the 


dies. See Reriegcy ION, 


After this manner, are refining, the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, 
Oe. Performed. See DIS IL LAT TON and REFINING. 


cination, Sc. See Ca LIN AT ION, Fiĩx RE HA r, Arx, Ec. 
REVERB ROTORY,orReyanpanatino fone” 


the matters placed a+ bottom. See Rp VERBERA TION. ' 
When the fire has no vent Or paſſage a- top, it is a whole re- 
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15 Whence it is alſo called the melting furnace, and afſaying , ready mony : to find this by the common operations, the me- 
my | furnace. See Furnace, Firs, Marten Ass Av, Cc. col is this—L.et-100 J. ke the intereſt of a year added to 
y | REVEREND, Revzntnpvus, a title of reſpe& given to | it, be the firſt term in the rule of three; 100 J. the ſecond, 
ns | eccleſiaſtics. See. TITLE and QUALITY. | and 17, the third ; (for as 100 l. with its INS © 
| . The religious abroad are called 7everend fathers ; abbeſſes, the end of the year, is to a bare 100 /. then due: ſo muſt 1 . 
| rioreſſes, ec. are called reverend mothers. See ABBOT, with its growing intereſt, be to the decreaſe of 1 4, at the year's 
= EL1G10UsS, Er. | a f end) then, at 6 J. . gr. and 10 l. per cent, the work will 
54 With us, biſhops are right reverend; and archbiſhops m9, | ftand thus: | 
| | reverend—In France their biſhops, archbiſhops, and abbots, are As, 106 . 100 I . . 0,9433071, or 18s. 10 d. f. 

14 | all alike reverendiſſime's, moſt reverend, See BIs Hor. fc, | 110. 100 I . . 90909, or, i8s. 2 4. 
3: REVERIE, a term purely French, frequently uſed of late |  Whence it appears, that 1 J. due a year hence, at 6 J. per cent, 
N in Engliſh, to ſignify a delirium, raving, or diſtraction— It is worth 18 s. 10 d. 3; and at Io per cent, to 18s. 24. 80 
F. | is an ill ſign when the patient falls into a reverie. See DE-] that 18 s. 10 d. 4 ready money, is worth 20 3. to be paid a 
WE T5 0 2 year hence at 6 per cent; and 18 s. 2 4. ready money, is | 
Hence alſo RevERyY comes to be uſed for any ridiculous, | worth 20 s. to be paid a year hence at 10 per cent. See Ix- I 


; extravagant imagination, action, or propoſition; a chimera | TEREST. 

| or viſion—Thus we ſay, authors obtrude abundance of their | But this table ſhortens the work To find by it how to renew ' 

reveries upon us for ſolid truths. a leaſe of 21 years, that hath but one year lapſed, at the rate + / 

Ss But the moſt ordinary uſe of revery among Engliſh writers is | of to per cent; look into the ſame, and under the rate of in- E 
1 | for a deep, diſorderly muſing, or meditation; equivalent to | tereſt mentioned, and right againſt 21 years, in the common 

li | | what we popularly call a brown-fudy—Thus : a little diftra- | angle of meeting, you have 2 f. 8 d. x, which is the fine to 

* ion I would allow; but for that continued ſeries of reveries | be paid to renew one year lapſed in the faid leaſe ; ſuppoſing 


ſonie people are guilty of, who are even abſent from the place | the rent to be 1 l. per annum. For it is 21 years before 
| where you ſee them, and are never preſent any where, it is | the leaſe is compleated, in which time the fine of 25. 8 d. , 


inexcuſeable. will amount to 20 5. and therefore by paying that fine, the 
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| REVERS. Batteryde RE VERS. See the article BATTERY, | leaſe may fairly be made up again. 

14 REVERSAT A arma. See the article AR MA. Suppoſe again, an eſtate in fee - ſimple, whoſe real value is 
REVERSE“, in law, c. To reverſe, ſignifies to undo, re- 100 J. but mortgaged, or leaſed out for 20 years; what is the 
| peal, or make void. See REPEAL, ANNUL, Cc. reverſion of it now worth at 6 J. per cent intereſt ?—By the 


v1 The word is formed of the Latin, re, again, and rer/us, turned. table you find, that 1 J. to be paid 20 years hence, is worth 

| REVERSE, of a medal, coin, &c. denotes the ſecond, or back- but 6 s. 2 d. 2, and multiplying that with 100, you will 
ſide; in oppoſition to the head or principal figure. See Corn, find 100 times 65. is 307. 00s. oo d. 100 times 2 d. or 
MxpAl, Cc. | | 200 d. makes o J. 16 f. 8 d. and 100 times 4, or 300 g. makes 

F. Chamillart, a jeſuit, has an expreſs diſſertation on this | 007. 6 5. 3 d. the ſum is 31 J. 2 s. 11 d. which is the 
point, whether or no the reverſes of medals have always a re- preſent value of 100 l. to be paid 20 years hence. 
gard to the emperors or empreſſes whoſe heads are repreſented | 
on the front ſide of the medal? he ſays, that till of late the | A TABLE of rever/ions ſhewing what 1 J. due any number 
antiquaries have made no doubt of it; but that there are now | | of years hence, under 41, is worth in ready money at 5, 6, 
ſeveral authors of another opinion. | 7755 7, 8, and 10 per cent. 

4 Rx VERSE, in fencing, a back-ſtroke. See Guarn, FRN- | POLY 

' 784 | iN, &c. | ke, 

1 REVERSED, in heraldry, a thing turned backwards, or N 5 ber nd bf A Gy nere Conn. W 1 

11 upſide down, See IVVS RSE and Inversion, . | 

1. RRVERSED talon, in architecture. See TALON. | 

14 REVERSING, or RENVERSIN S, in muſic, the inverting 

1 the order of the parts; that is, placing the higher part or 

treble, in the room of the lower part or baſs, See Pax r, 


— — 


ed 


Ls. EST ST S'4 q. 


1 


Bass; TzxEBLE, Ce. | 
Reverſing is frequently practiced in figurative counterpoint, 
where the baſs ſerves as treble ; and the treble, at the ſame 
time, as baſs; and all this, in ſuch manner, as that the har- 
mony, though very different, is yet as correct as before the 
reverſing, when the parts were in their natural order. | 
To know how to diſpoſe the parts, ſo as the rever/ing may not 
do any damage, is a ſecret, whereon M. Broſſard has pro- 
miſed a treatiſe expreſs. 
A reverſed fugue or counterfugue, called by the Italians, per 
contrarii movementi, is when the guida falls, and the other in- 
ſtead of imitating by falling, imitates by riſing; or a figure per 
arſin and thejn, See ARS 18. | : | 
REVERSION, Revess1o, in law, is defined by Coke, 
| a returning of lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, or 
. his heirs ; after the expiration of the term for which they 
1 were given or granted to another. See Don A TION, c. 
| The word has a double acceptation-—The firſt is, jus rever- 
| tendi cum flatus poſſeſſionts defecerit, which is no more than an 
| intereſt in the land, when the occupation or poſſeſſion of it 
1 ſhall fall. 1 
2M The ſecond is, when the poſſeſſion and eſtate, which was 
. parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and is determined in the per- 
. ſons of the alienees, aiſignees, grantees, or their heirs ; or 
| effectually returns to the donor, his heirs or aſſigns, whence it 
| was derived, | 0 
| This is the moſt proper ſignification of the word, which is de- 
| rived from revertor : Et apte dici non poteſt reverfio antequam re- 
| | vertatur in facto. Littlet. 
| | The difference between a reverſion and a remainder conſiſts in 
1 this, that a remainder is general, and may remain or belong 
| to any man but him that granteth or conveyeth the land, &c, 
i 
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See REMAIN DER. 
Whereas a rever/ion is to himſelf, from whom the convey- 


[ ance of the land, &c, proceeded, and is commonly perpetual, 
| as to his heirs alſo—And yet ſometimes rever ſion is confoun- 
| ded with remainder. | — 
. For the values of reverfions, or eſtates in reverſion, the little | 3 
1 book of tables for renewing aud purchaſing college, and church | | 37 
j leaſes, printed at Cambridge in 1700, and recommended by 8 
Sr Iſaac Newton, furniſhes us with a very uſeful table, which 
ſhews what one pound due at the end of. any number of years 
to come, not exceeding 40, is worth in ready money, at 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 10 percent, per annum. 

uppoſe, it required, what 1 J. due a year hence, is worth in- natural num 
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REvERSION Bees in algebra, is a method of finding a 
from its logarithm given; or the fine from 
its 
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REVERT, in law—A thing is faid to pur, 


kings, are granted on condition of rever /ion, 
NAGE, 
REVESTIARY, or RrvrsrTRx. See VEST R. 


off; to ſee if the companies be compleat, as to number and good 
condition ; or to receive their pay, or the 1 

The general always reviews his troops before they go into 
winter quarters, Ec. See QUuanTER | 

in chancery—A bil of Review is, where the cauſe 
has been heard, and a decres therein ſigned 


Review 


REVISE, am printers, a ſecond proof of 
taken 'of after correQting the firſt. 


printed, 


Gold, and other metals, it is ſaid, may be recovered or row; 
vified into running mercury, by the uſe of certain falts, which 


ike, 


See DRCRER— A bill of review is not exhibited but 
by leave of the court, See Bru, CHANCERy, &c. 


ſalt of tartar. See MERCuRr Y. 


penetrating the ſubſtance of the metals, abſorb 


pher or cement by which the mercury was before bound into 
a malleable maſs. See Mera | God, Ee. 


GUISH 


REVIVOR, or Revives in law—A bill of 


decree is 


In this caſe, a bill of reuiuor muſt be brought, Praying 
the former Proceedings may ſtand revived; and be put in 
the fame condition as at the time of the abatement, See 


voting, caliing back, or annulling a power, grant, G. made 


before. 


The revocation of an offer after it is accepted of is invalid 


enrolled, one of the parties dies, 


ATION, Revocarro, in law, 


SeeRtPEALING, 


® The word is formed from the Latin, re-voloo, to 


There are no ſtates in the world but have uffdergone frequent 


revolutions —The abbot de Vertot has furniſhed 


RRxvolur 


ngland in 1688 3 


ION, in geometry, 


quite round a fixed line as an axis, is called 


Cone, 
Revolur 


Planet, comet, or other phznomenon ; or its courſe from any 
its orbit, till it return to the fame. See PLANET, 


point of 


right angled triangle revolving round one of its 
legs, as an axis, generates by that 


mercury with 
ſeveral fires, for the ſpace of a whole year ; having reduced 
ith, into aſhes, c. it revivified, and re- 
ſumed its firſt form in the middle of the flames, by the attra- 


in law, a renewing of rents and aQions, 


after they had been extinguiſhed, See RN, ExrIx- 


ill has been exhibited in chancery againſt one who 


N, uſed b way of eminence, denotes the 
Srcat turn of affairs in F. 


James II. abdicating, the prince and princeſs of Orange 
lared king and queen of England, Ge. See An 


revolution, a cone. See 


the act of re. 


roll backwards. 


when king 


in 224 days, 17 hours, 44/ 550 14% Mercury in 87 
155 23 hours, 14 24% See SATURN, Jortrx, 


In very dangerous wounds, where the lok of blood is great, 
and the ſtopping it ſpeedily enough, impraQticable ; it is uſual 
to. open a vein in ſome remote part, © cauſe a revulſion ; 
that is, to turn the courſe of the blood from the former part, 


RHABDOI DES, page, in anatomy, a name given the 
ſecond true ſuture of the skull]; called alſo the ſagittal ſuture, 
See SUTURE and SAGITTALILs, 


ION, in aſtronomy, denotes the period of a ſtar, 


period; conſtituting their year, See ANNUAL 


the ſpace of 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58/ 25% 30”, | 


* 


which conſti- 
and DAY. 
revolution, or 
and VEAR. 
revolution in 


moſt difficult and operoſe rules, vi. multiplication and divi- 
ſion, by the two eaſieſt, viz. addition ind ſubſtraction; by 
means of two little rods or laminæ, whereon are inſcribed 
the ſimple numbers, and which are to be ſhifted according to 


* Whence its name, from the Greek, g g, rod, and Hare, 


commentary on Hoſeah, chap. iv. 12, where the prophet fays 
in the name of God, my eopie ant council at their Mocks ; and 
their aß declareth unto theme which paſlage that father un- 
of the Grecian rhabdomancy, 


The ſame he finds over again in Ezekiel xxi. 21, 22, where 


of the way, at the head of the tw; Ways, to uſe diving. 
tion; he made his arrows bright : or as St Jerom renders it, he 
mixed his arrows, he conſulted with images, he locked in the 


If it be the ſame kind of divination that is mentioned in the 
two paſſages; rhabdomancy muſt have been the ſame ſuperſtition 


This, however, is certain, the inſtruments of divination men. 
tioned by Hoſeah, are different from thoſe of Ezckiel. In 
the former, it is, Wy %, 1PDb malle, his wood his ſtaff: in 
the latter, cy bhitfim, arrows, Though it is Poſſible they 
might uſe rods or arrows indifferently ; the military men ar- 
rows, and the reſt rods. | 
It appears by the laws of the Friſones, that the ancient inha- 
bitants of Germany practiced rhabdomancy—-T he SCythians 


them in the like ſuperſtition, 

RuACHIT r, 

RH AGA DES, Payads, in medicine, a Greek term uſed 
for the chaps or Clefts in the lips, hands, anus and other ſoft 
parts of the body. 

Rhazades are a fort of fiſſures, or little chapped ulcers of the 
oedematous kind formed of a ſharp faline humour, and oc- 
caſioning a great contraction, and ſtreighitening of the part, 
which is by this means ſhrivelled up like a wet parchment 


They are chiefly on the fundament, the neck of the womb, 


the præputium, lips, &c. ſometimes even in the mouth ; in 
which caſe the Patient is not able to ſpeak, chew, or the 


dyſentery, or the like. See Tumor, ULczer, &. 


RHAGOID E $#, Peyvedy;, in anatomy, the ſecond coz t, or 


tunic of the eye; more uſually called uvea. See UYEA and 
CHororpes, 


It has its name rhagoider, as reſembling a grape · ſtone. 


In the tunica rhagoides is the hole Called the pupil. See Py PIL, 
RHAPHON. 
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times called Turkiſh rhubarb. 
It was called rbaptntitam, 
produced in the country of Pontus in Afia. 


It is frequently mixed with rhubarb by thoſe who' ſend that | 


drug into Europe: they are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the 
chibarb is aſtally in roundifh pieces, the internal ſtreaks or 
lines whereof run tranſv 
pieces, having its ſtreals running lengthwiſe—Befides, that 
rhaponticum chewed in the mouth, leaves 4 viſcidity behind 
it, which rhubarb does not. See RROUSARB. 

The ſcarcity of the rhaponticum of the Levant, otcafions the 
mountain rhapunticum, or monks rhubarb, to be frequently 
ſubſtituted for it, which is a wild fort of lapathum, by botaniſts 
called a/pinum—They are diſtinguiſhed by this; that the for- 
mer is yellow without, and reddiſh within; but the latter 
blackiſh without and yellow within, 1 505 
Dr Quincy, however, confounds the two, when” he lays, 
the rhaponticum grows plentifully in England; and that it is 
only uſed as an alterative, and does not come up to a ca- 


thartic. 


It is certain, what now obtains in the ſhops, under the name 


of rhaponticum, is no other than the mountain rhapantir, or 
monk'”s rhubarb ; and is much inferior in virtue to the rha- 


. Ponticum verum. | | q 
RHAPSODI, baden Rnarson ISTsS, in antiquity, 


perſons who made a buſineſs of ſinging pieces of Homer's 


poems. - 8 ; 
Cuper informs us, that the rhapſedi were clothed in red 


when they ſung the Iliad ; and in blue when they ſung the 
Ody ſſee. | F 


| They performed on the theatres ; and ſometimes for prizes, in 


conteſts of poetry, ſinging, Sc. gan 
After the two antagoniſts had finiſhed their parts, the two 


pieces, or papers they were wrote in, were joined together 
again; whence the name, viz. from par, ſuo, I join toge- 


Hence, ſome critics inſtead of the former origin, fetch the word 
rhapſodift from þa8Js aur, to Jing with a lawril rod in 


4% hang, which it ſeems was the badge of the primitive | R 


. rhapſodi. . | 
Philochorus, again, derives the word from jarTely Tas wits, 


q. d. eviTHere,, to compoſe ſongs or poems, as if they were 
the authors of the poems they ſung. This opinion, to which 
Scaliger inclines, reduces theſe rhapſadi to the ſecond kind. 

In effect, it is probable that they were all of the ſame claſs, 
whatever diſtinction ſome authors may imagine; and that 
their buſineſs was to ſing or rehearſe poems, either of their 


own, or other people's compoſition, as might beſt ſerve their ; 


purpoſe, the getting of a penny So that we do not appre- 


hend it any injury to them, to ſet them on the foot of our 


ballad-ſingers ; many of whom, no doubt, pen their own 
ditties. 


the utmoſt veneration; nor is it ſurprifing they ſhould erect 
ſtages, &e, and diſpute the point of recitation in fairs and 


markets. 


Come to paſs, See DIVIx AT ION and Cn ANCE. 

There were various methods of practicing rhapſadomancy— 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes or ſentences of a poet, on 
lo many pieces of wood, paper, or the like 3 ſhook them to- 


- gether in an urn, and drew out one, which was acceunted 


the lot. 

Sometimes they caſt dice on a table, whereon verſes were 
wrote; and that whereon the dye lodged, contained the pre- 
diction. | 
A third manner was by opening a book, and pitching on 
ſome verſe, at firſt fight. This method they particularly 
called the ores Prene/ling ; and, afterwards, according to the 
poet thus made uſe of, fortes homerice,' fortes virgiliane, &c. 


See SORTEs. 


RHAPSODY, Paula, in antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe, 


lung or rehearſed by 2 rhapſodiſt. See RH ASO I, 

Others will have rhapſody proper! do lignify a collection of 
verſes, eſpecially thoſe of Homer which having been a long 
time diſperſed in pieces and fragments, were at length by Pi- 
ſiſtratus's order, digeſted into books, called rhapſodies : from 
the Greek g re, ſuo, I ſew; and ay. ſong. 
Hence, among the moderns, rhapſedy is allo uſed for an aſſem- 
blage of paſſages, thoughts, and authorities, raked together 
from divers authors, to compoſe ſome new piece. — Lipfius's 
politics make ſuch a rhapſedy, wherein there is nothing of the 


author's own, but conjunctions, and particles. 


After Homer's time, it is no wonder they confined - 
. themſelves altogether to his pieces, for which the people had 


7. J. root of — becauſe chiefly | 


. 


| heated —And hen 


l 


RHAPON TICU MS, amedicinal root, in form reſembling RHETORIANs, RURTOEII, a fet of horetics in Egypt, 
rhubarb; and nearly of the ſame virtues whence it is fome- | 


denominated- from their leader Nhetorius. 
The diſtinguiſhing doctrine of this hereſiarch, as repreſented 
by Philaſtrius, was, that he approved of all the hereſies before 
him; and taught that they were all in the right. — But what 
Philaſtrius mentions, of him appears ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
that St Auguſtin, Heref, 7. could not perſuade himſelf it 
Was true, 


erſe : and rhaponticum in longiſh [RHETOR IC,*RuztTorIc A, the art ot ſpeaking copiouſly 


on any ſubject, with ali the advantages of beauty and force. 
See SPEAKING, | | 7 
The word is Greek, formed from Prmeaan, of jew, dice, I ſpeak ; 


Lord Bacon defines rhetoric, very philoſophically, the art of 
applying and addreſſing the dictates of reaſon to the fancy, 


GINATION, 

Voffius defines rhetoric the faculty of diſcovering what every 
ſubject affords of uſe for perfuaſion, — Hence, as every author 
muſt invent arguments to make his ſubject prevail; diſpoſe thoſe 


the embelliſhments of language proper to the ſubject 5 and, if 


decency and force which may ſtrike the feader * rhetoric be. 
comes divided into four parts, invention, diſpoſition, elacution, 
and pronunciation; each whereof ſee under its proper head, In 
VENTION, DrsPos1T1on, ELoc UTION, and PRowux. 


Rhttoric and oratory differ from each other as the theory from 
the practice; the rhetorician being he who preſcribes the rules 
of eloquence ; and the orator he who uſes them to advantage 
and fpeaks elegantly, c. — Ordinarily, however, the two 
are uſed indifferently for each other. Sce OrarTory. 


Characters in RRHETORTC. See the article CHARACTER, 
RRRTORTCAI Numbers. See the article NumMBzs. 
RHEUM,* Ruzvua, Pevizey a thin ſerous humour, occa- 


ſionally oozing out of the glands about the mouth and throat, 
See Humour. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, þ:w, fue, I flow. 
A fluxion of rheum, uſually happening after taking cold, oc- 
caſions excoriations and inflammations of the fauces, lungs, & 
See Flux fox and DexLv x10. | 
HEUM 1s alfo uſed for a catarrh, or a defluxion of ſuch hu- 


. mours on the trachea, and the neighbouting parts ; occaſion- 


ing a coughing, ſpitting, hoarſeneſs, running at the noſe, c. 
See CaTarkn, Coucn, Hoa RSENEss, Sr. 

The rheum is not cauſed by a pituita falling from the brain 
on theſe parts, as the ancients imagined, there being no paſ- 
lage from the brain thither 3 but from à thin, ſharp, ferous 
humour, oozing out of the extremities of the glands about the 
fauces and throat. 

The moſt ordinary. occafion of rheums, is external cold ; 
eſpecially he being expoſed to it when the body is much 
the diſorder itſelf is Popularly called a 


cold. 


\ Rheums falling on the breaſt, lungs, &c, are dangerous ; 


others, not very violent, ſerve to Clear the head, . The 
uſual remedies are aſtringents, agglutinants, and abſorbents. 
See ASTRINGENT, Se. 


RHEUMATI SAM, Pe ux us, in medicine, a painful dif. 


order felt in various external parts of the body, accompanied 
with heavineſs, difficulty of motion, and frequently a wan- 
dering fever. 

A rheumatiſm is a pain uſually wandering, but fometimes 
fixed in the muſcular and membranous parts of the body ; 
happening chiefly in autumn, 

The proper feat of the rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to be in the 
membrana communis of the muſcles ; which it renders rigid 


confiſts chiefly in this, that the 7heumatiſm attacks not only 
the joints, as the gout does, but alſo the muſcles and mem - 
branes between the joints. See Gov, 

A fit of the 7heumatifm is frequently preceded by a fever of 
two or three days; and ſometimes 
tack 'happens in various parts of the body, as the hands, arms, 
thighs, legs, feet, c. a redneſs, ſwelling, and lameneſs Of. 
ten ſucceeding. | | | 

The pain ſometimes fixing on the loins, and reaching as far 
as the os ſacrum; this diſorder is called lumbags ; and bears a 
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RHODON, in pharmacy, from Podoy, roſa; a name given 


The rheuma tifm is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a ſharp ſerous hu- 
mor thrown on the ſenſible parts, and occaſioning a pain by 
its vellication, — Dr Quincy ſays, it roceeds from the fame 
cauſe, as that whereby the mucilaginous glands become ſtiff 
and gritty in the gout. See Govr, 

Dr Muſgrave takes it to be occaſioned by a ſha alcaline 
ſalt, rather than an acid one ; from this con ideration, 
that the urine of rheumatic yp does not afford above 


a thirtieth part of the alcaline 


the rheumatiſm. 
The expoſing of the body too ſuddenly to the cold air, after 
having heated it to a great degree, is the moſt uſual remote 
cauſe. — The cure is by evacuation ; chiefly, according tc 
Sydenham, by repeated Phlebotomy, with a plentiful ufe of 
volatiles and diluters. — Schmitzius recommends ſudorifics ; 
and Muſgrave, cathartics, and emetics, 
The rheumati/m uſually proves a tedious, laſting diſeaſe ; 
holding for ſeveral months, ſometimes years ; not continually, 
but by paroxyſms. In aged perſons, and thoſe of weak con- 
ſtitutions, and decayed viſcera, it ſometimes ſeizes the head. 
RHEXIS,* or Rnux MA, among oculiſts, denotes a rupture 
of the cornea of the ee. See Cornta, 


The word is forme from the Greek pn&'Q, ru Pture, of Syypu- 


gineers, &c, See MzgasuRex, Foot, and Dzcempepa. 
RHODIUM lignum, rhodian-wood. See ASPALATH. 


to ſome compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief ingredient ; 
as diarrhodon, &c. Sec DraxRHobox, Se. — Hence 
alſo, RHODOSACCHAR UM, i. e. ſugar of roſes, &c. See 


RHOMBOID ES, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, whoſe 
ſides and angles are unequal ; but the Oppoſite ones equal, 
See FIGure. \ 

Or, rhombeides is a quadrilateral figure, whoſe Oppoſite ſides 
and angles are equal ; but is neither equilateral nor equiangu- 


RHOMB US,** O, in geometry, an obliqueangular para]. 
lelogram; or a quadrilateral figure, whoſe ſides are equal and 


the baſe by the altitude, the product is the area.— Thus, if 


Raomsys, among furpeons, denotes a ſort of bandage of a 
rhambaidal figure. See Ba x DAGE, 


hey had their name from the Greek berg he, a club, which, 
like them begins with a lender tip, and grow; bigger and big- 
ECT to the head. —Such is that verſe of Homer, ꝙ l- 
ATjerly rottnyaes, Ng oH aa. 


conciliætor. 


And this Latin one of Auſonius: hes deus æternæ Matimi,s 
Vor. II. | 


painters, who confi 


within ; an aſtringent, bitteriſh taſte ; and an agreeable, aro- 
matic ſmell: of great uſe in medicine, as 4 Purgative, Seg 


ſhould know ſo little of the Place where the Plant grows that 
produces t—Some lay it comes from the kingdom of Boutan, 


Rhubarb, in Latin, rhabarbarum Meinarum, was not known 
to the ancients; and their rhapontteum, which indeed re- 


ſembles it, is not the real rhubarb, See RuAPTHONTI. 


Good rhubarb ſteeped in water gives it a ſaffron colour ; and 


M. Boulduc informs us, in the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy, that he drew extracts from rhubarb both with water 
and ſpirit of wine ; but the Purgative virtue, he lays, was 


Monks RRUBAR B. See the article RHaPonTIun. 


RHUMB, Rum B, or Rum, in navigation, a vertical cir.. 


cle, of any given place; or the interſection of a part of ſuch 
a circle with the horizon. See Vs RTICAL, 


Rhumbs therefore coincide with points of the world, or of 
the horizon. See Pofxvr and Hox IZoN, 


They uſually reckon 32 rhumbs ; which are repreſented by 


roſe, or card of the compaſs, See Com- 
PASS, 


Of 119 % Ss Carpivar, CollATERAL, QUAR- 


A table of the rhumbs, or points, and their diſtances from the 


meridian, See under the article WIV. 
Rav MB - LINE, loxodromia, in navigation, js the line 


which a ſhip keeping in the fame collateral point or 
rhumb, deſcribes, throughout its whole courſe, See Loxo- 


This angle is. called the angle of the rhumb, or the loxodromic 


| „in antiqui 7, an appel. 
er age 8 


The ſame appellation was allo given to ſuch as cut figures of 
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dians it meets Wi 


and ſouth, it makes an angle 
Uel to it, or 
all the meridians at 


fel fail north 
the meridian, '#. 6. 
fit run caſt and weſt, it cuts 


If the ve 


acute with 
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it is para 


© caſe it deſcribes a great ci 
rcle, via. the equator, 


between the two, i 


In the 
either a great ci 


the eſſential propert) 
under the ſame an- 
rhumb- 


fore, another Curve, 
t cuts all the 
is what we call 


meridians 


the loxadromic curve, 


tain point to wh 
See "SPIRAL. 
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and AE a 
nta r7 
being leſs 
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three—4® - 
he whole 
e GD, is to 
le ſine to the 


length of the hub line, or of the ſhip's way in the 


In like manner, the mecodynamic fide AB+IK+HF being 
given, as alſo the rhumb-line or ſhip's way AG; the r 


49. The change of latitude GD, is to the mecodynamic ſide 
 AB4IK+HF; as the whole ſine, to the tangent of the laxo- 
dromic angle PAG or AIB. 

Hence, the hum, or Jaxodromic angle PAG, and the change 


5®, The mecedynamic fide AB+IK-+HF is a mean proportio- 
nal between the aggregate of the rhumb AG, and the change 
of latitude GD and their difference. 

Hence, the change of latitude GD, and the bun. line AG, 
being given in miles; the mecodynamic fide is found in the 
ſame meaſure. 

62. The mecodynamic ſide AB4IK+HF being given; to find 


Multiply the change or difference of latitude GD by kx, 


of longitude anſwering to the difference of latitude in ten mi- 
nutes. Reduce theſe miles of longitude in each parallel into 
differences of longitude, from 2 Joxodremic table. The ſum 


79, If a ſhip Gil on a north or ſouth , it deſcribes 4 
meridian ; if on an eaſt or weſt rhumb, it deſcribes either the 
equinoctial, or A parallel thereto. See SAILING. 

85, To find the rhumb between 10 places, by calculation, or 
geometrically. We have two canons, or proportions : the 
firſt, —As the radius, is to the co-linc of the middle latitude 3 
{> is the difference of longitude to the whole departure from 
* meridian, in the courſe between the two places pro- 
The ſecond, —As the radius is to the half ſum of the co- ſines 
of boch latitudes; or (rather for geometrical ſchemes) as the 
diameter, is to the ſum of the co-fines of both latitudes 3 0 is 
os difference of longitude, to the dep arture from the me- 
ridian. | 

For an example of the former proportion—Let. the rhumb 
be required between Cape Finiſterre, latitude 43*, longitude 7? 
20˙, and St Nicholas Ille, latitude 38*, longitude 352. 
The middle latitude is 40% 30, the complement 49? 
30˙; and the difference of longitude 15 20". Out of 
theſe leſſer equal parts, prick down 150 from C to L, 
(fig. 21.) and deſcribe the arch BD with 600 of the 
chords, and make it equal to 49 30', and draw OD con- 
tinued farther to A—From L take the neareſt diſtance to 
AC which is equal to LM, and make it one leg of a Tight 
angled triangle; make the other leg the difference of latitude 
5, which prick from the equal parts from L to B— 
Then, the extent MB meaſured on the ſaid parts, fhews 
the diſtance to be 130 24 3 which allowing 20 leagues to 
a degree, is almoſt 268 leagues—T hen, with the radius 
CB ſetting one foot at M, croſs the rhums triangle at 
GH; which extent meaſured on the greater chord is 


places, amounting tO 6 points, and upwards of 80 mi- 
nutes. 

For an inſtance of the latter proportion Let it be re- 
quired to find the rbumb and diſtance between the Li- 
zard and Bermudas. The latitude of the Lizard being 
562, and that of Bermudas 32%, 20', Or 32%, 41 cen- 
teſms, and their difference of longitude, 55 degrees; 
draw the lines AC and CD (fig. 21. NL. 2.) at right —— 


HI, and prick the radius from I to D; fo is CD the 
diameter; then count both latitudes from H to F and G, 
the neareſt diſtance from F to CI, is the co-line of 
Bermudas latitude, which ick from C to E: Again» 
the neareſt diſtance from to CI, is the co-fine of the 
Lizard's latitude, Which place from C to S, ſo is CS the 
ſam of both co-ſines ; draw DS, and prick down 55 de. 
grees, the difference of longitude from C to V, out of 
the greateſt equal parts, and draw VB parallel to DS, ſo 
is CB che departure from the meridian in the courſe be- 
tween both vlaces—Making that, therefore, one leg of a 
right-angled triangle, prick down 17%, 59 centeſms, the 
difference of latitude between thoſe places, out of the ſame 
equal parts from C to L, and draw BL— This repreſents 
the courſe and diſtance between the Lizard and Bermudas; 
and the extent LB meaſured on the ſame equa] parts, 
ſhews the diſtance to be 449%, 31 centeſms, which allow- 
ing 20 leagues to a degree, is 886 leagues. 

Ti en, 


R HY 


Ten. the coutſe With 609 of the chords, ſottin 
D ee V and Zz; has 
the extent Z V, meaſured on the chord, thews the rhumb 
to be 669, 37' from the meridian. This proportion in the 
preſent example, holds very juſt, according to Mercator's 
— whereas the former proportion, by the middle latitude, 
would have given the hm 67®, 2/7, from the meridian, and 
| 2 es. 
1 22 to CV, A line Joining L A would 
be the courſe and diſtance according to the ſame loagitudes 
and latitudes laid down on the plain chart 3 Whereby the 
courſe ſhould be 72%, 17) from the meridian, and the di- 
ſtance 1155 leagues. See SAILING, CHART, &c. 


RHY AS®*, 'Puas, in medicine, a diminution or conſumption 


of the caruncula lachrymalis ſituate in the great canthus or 


* *® The wond is formed from the Greek, py, to flow. 


ſometimes allo produced by the too great uſe of catheretics in 
the fiſtula lachry mal It is cured by incarnatives. 


RHYME, Rauime, Ryu, or RI ME, in poetry, the 


ſimilar ſound, or cadence and termination of two words 
which end two verſes, &c, Sce Vs AER. 

Or, rhyme is a ſimilitude of found between the laſt ſyNable or 
ſyllables of one verſe, and the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of a 
verſe ſucceeding either immediately or at a diſtance of two or 
three lines, 8 
Rhyme is a modern invention, the product of a Gothic age: 
Milton calls it the modern bondage. Vet ſome authors will have 
it, that the Engliſh, French, c. borrow their rhyme from 
the Greeks and Latins— The Greek orators, ſay they, bo 
endeavoured to tickle the ears of the people, affected a certain 
cadence of periods, which ended alike, and called them 
abu re. The Latins, who imitated them, called theſe 
chiming terminations, Imiliter deſinentia, 

This affectation increaſed as the Latin tongue declined; fo 
that in the later Latin writers, ſcarce any thing is more com- 
mon than rhyming periods. 

The French, and from them the Engliſh, Gr, adopted this ca- 
dence of rhyme, which ſeemed to them more pretty, and agree- 
able than the metrical verſes of the Greek and Roman poets. 

Se Mz ASune, Quantity, VERSIFICAT10N, G. 
This kind of Latin poctry in rhyme was much in vogue in 
the XIIth century; and the verles thus running were called 
leonine werſes; for what reaſon Camden owns be does not 
know ; (tor a lion's-tail, ſays he, does not anfwer to the mid- 
dle parts as theſe verſes do) but doubtleſs they had their name 
from a canon called Leoninus, who firſt compoſed them with 
ſucceſs, and of whom we have ſeveral pieces remaining, ad- 
dreſſed to pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. See LEON INE 
uer ſes. 

. bas given us a collection of Latin rhymes of our an- 
cient Engliſh writers ; among whom Walter de Mapes, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, in the time of king Henry II. makes a 


Principal figure : elpecially for two pieces, the one in praiſe | 


of wine, be inning, | 

Mibi 75 Propaſutum in taberna mori, 

Vinum fit appofitum morienti; 9s; 

L dicant, cum vinerin, angelorum chori, 

Deus fit propitius huic potatori, 
The other againſt the pope, for forbidding the clergy to have 
wives ; beginning, ' 

Priſciani regula penitus caſſatur, 

Cacerdos per hic & hæc dim declinatur; 


This, Milton has done with great ſucceſs, in his Paradiſ- Lat, 


and other pieces; and after him Philips, Addiſon, and ſome 


The French have attempted the ſame, but not with the ſame 
ſueceſ Jodelet made the fir eſſay ; and after him Paſquier ; 
but they failed. Paerſſat and Rapin followed them, and failed 
like them. Their hexameter and fapphic verſes were neither 
imitated nor approved ; and the cadence of rhyme was pre- 
ferred to quantity, or the uſe of long and ſhort ſyllables. Des 
Portes likewiſe made ſome eſſays of verſes conſtructed of long 
and fhort verſes without rhyme, but the attempt only ſerved to 


| Convince the world that this kind of mealure is inconſiſtent 


with the genius of the French tongue, | 

To ſucceed in ſuch kind of verſes there muſt be a liberty of 

varying the order of the words, or of changing their 

ſituation as may beſt ſuit the occaſions of the poet ; of 
2 


making the ſubſtantive either go before, or follow after the 
verb, as the verſe requires, Sc. Now none of the modern 
tongues admit of ſuch an arbitrary ſituation of the words, 
equally with the ancient 3 2 none more than the Engliſh, 
nor leis than the French. ConsTrucTion. 

Rhymes are either Jingle, or double, or treble 3 though the two 


laſt are now diſuſed, 


Single RHYMES are divided into perfect or whole rhymes, and 


imperſe& or half rhymes. 


A whole or perfect Ru xx is were there is a ſimilitude of 


An imperfe&t or half Rave is where there is a ſimilitude with 


a difference, either in reſpect of the pronunciation or the or- 


In the time of 8. Louis, the French began to be more exact 
in their verſification; and to diſtinguiſh their rhymes into 
majculine and feminine; and to obſerve a regular mixture of 
the two, in their verſes—"T he invention of this mixture is 
uſually attributed to Marot ; however it was Ronſard who 
firſt practiced it with ſucceſs. See MAscuLing, 


The feminine Rü VN E is that where the laſt l[ylable of the 


rhyme ends with an- mute or quicſcent ; as in dove, belle, &c. 


Majculine RN vs arc thoſs of all other words, 


Menage obſerves that maſculine rhymes cloſe the periods bet- 
ter: but that feminines, being the ſofter and more languiſh- 
ing, end more agrecably, elpecially in mournful ſubjects. 


Double Ru YMES by the French called rich rhymes, are thoſe 


where the two words terminate alike through the whole two 
laſt ſyllables, as Squabble and rablle, &c. 


Plain RyyMts ate thoſe where the two rhyming verſes ſucceed 


immediately to each other, 


Croſs Ray m Es, thoſe where the verſes are ſo diſpoſed as that 


the firſt rhymes with the third, and the ſecond with the 
fourth, Ge. 


Meant RNVAUES. See the article Asso ANT. 
KHYPTIC 8, RnayyrTica, PuxrTite, in medicine, deter- 


Bent remedies, or cleanſers. See Dx x ERGENT, 


RHYTHM, Ruyran US, Fubhies, in muſic, the variety 


Or, the rh! may be defined more generally, the propor- 
tion which the parts of a motion bear to each other, See 
ReyyTHmiIcCaA. 

Ariſtides among the ancient muſicians, applies the word rhyth. 
mms three ways: wiz. either to immoveable bodies, when 
their parts are rightly proportioned to each other 3 as a well. 
made ſtatuc, c. or to things that move regularly, as in 
handſome walking, in dancing, in the dumb ſhews of the 
pantomimes, Cc. or thirdly, to the notion of ſound, ar the 
VOICE ; in which, the rhythmus conſiſts of long and ſhort {yl- 
lables or notes Joined together in ſucceſſion in ſome kind of 
order, ſo as their cadence on the car may be agreeable, 

This, in oratory conſtitutes what we call a m-uerous /tyle, and 
when the tones of the voice are well choſen, a harmonious 
izle. See STYLE and Num BERS, 

In effect, rhythaus in the general is perceived either by the eye 
Ur ear ; and may either be with or without metre : but the 
ſtrict muſical i], is only perceived by the ear, and cannot 


dancing; or with ſounds ; it may be either without any difte- 
rence of acute and grave, as in a drum, or with a variety of 
theſe as in a ſong, 

The rhythmus of the ancients, Mr Malcolm obſerves, was 
very different from that of the modern The former was 011 y 
that of the long and ſhort ſyllables of the words and verſes : it 
depended altogether on the Poetry, and had no other forms 
or varieties than what the metric] art afforded, The changes 
therein are none but thoſe made from one kind of metre to 
another, as from Iambic to Choraic, 6, 

In the modern muſic, the conſtitution of the rhythmus diffars 
from that of the verſe, ſo far, that in ſetting muſic to words, 
the thing chiefly regarded is to accommodate the long and 
ſhort notes to the ſyllables in ſuch manner, as that the words 
be well ſeparated, and the accented ſyllable of each word a 
conſpicuous, that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood, 
See MEL oby. 

Voſſius in his book de hoc matum cantu & vir ibiss rhythm, extols 
the ancient rhythmus—Though he owns it was confined to 
the metrical feet ; yet, ſo well did they cultivate the'r lan- 
guage, eſpecially in what relates to the rhythmus ; that the 
whole effect of the muſic was aſcribed to it, as appears by that 
ſaying of theirs, 2b aus dg luce ö fo Se SeeMus1c 
PanTomimy „Oc. Ser allo Op E, Cc. 


RHYTHM, RyyTHmy , In the ancient poetry, denotes the 


meaſure of the feet, or the number and combination of long 

and ſhort ſyllables ; called alſo metre and quantity, See ME a- 

SURE, QUANTIry. e. 

Voſlius attributes' the whole force of the ancient muſic to 
their 
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their ſongs, which is a ſtrong preſumption they had no 
RIAL®, or Ry Al, a Spaniſh filver. coin; being the eighth 


rials, See RUPEE. | 
RIAL or ROYAL is alſo the name of a piece of gold, an- 


3 d.—In 2 Elizabeth gold rials were coined at 15 6. a- piece, 


into 48 rialIn 3 James I. roſe rial, of gold were coined at 


RIBBAND, or RIB 80ND, a narrow fort of ſilk, chiefly 


RiBBAND, or Riß BON, in heraldry, is the eighth part of a 


RIBLING nails, See the article NAIL. 


RIB 


their happy rhythmus: but this is ſomewhat inconceiveable. 
Mr Malcolm rather takes it, that the words and ſenſe of 
what was ſung had the chief effect hence it was that in all 
the ancient mulic the greateſt care was taken, that not. a ſyl- 
lable of the words ſhould be loſt, leſt the muſic ſhould be 
fi iled. g ' 

Prncirallus ſeems. of this opinion; and the reaſon he gives 
why the modern mukic is leſs perfect than the ancient, is, that 
we hear ſounds without words. See MUSIC. 

Voſkus ſays, the rhythm which does not expreſs the very forms 
and figures of things, can have no effect; and that the an- 
cient poetical numbers alone are juſtly contrived for this end 
Ile adds, that the modern languages and verſe is altogether 
unfit for muſic ; and that we ſhall never have any right vocal 
muſic till our poets learn to make verſes capable of being ſung, 
; e, till we new model our languages, reſtore the ancient 
quantities and metrical, feet, and baniſh our barbarous 
rhymes. | | 

Our verſes, ſays he, run all as it were on one foot; fo 
that we have not any real rhythmus at all in our poetry : 
he adds, that we mind nothing farther than to have ſuch 
a number of ſyllables in a verſe, of whatever nature, and 
in whatexer order. But this is an unjuſt exaggeration. Sce 
VERSE. | K £e 


RAY THMICA, RHYTHMICE, 'Pulunn, in the anckint 


muſic, that branch of muſic which regulated. the rhythmus. 
See RHYTHMUS. | 


The rhythmica conſidered the motions z regulated their mea- |. 


ſure, order, mixture, &c. ſo as to excite the paſſions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay them. | 
Ariſtides and other ancient muſical writers, divided artificial 
muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See Music. 
But the rhythmica with them likewiſe comprehended dumb 


motions, and in effect, all rhythmical, i. e. regular motion. 


Porphyry divides muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, me- 
trica, organica, poetica, and hypocritica. See HARMON I- 
CA, &c. 

The ancients ſeem to have had no rhythm in their muſic 
beſide the long and ſhort ſyllables of their words and verſes, 
which were 3 and always made à part of their muſic; 
ſo that the rbythmica with them was only the application of 
the metrical feet, and the various kinds of verſes uſed by 


them The modern goes much farther. See RHYTHM. 


RHY THMOPOEIA, one of the muſical faculties, as they 


are called, which preſcribes rules for the motions, or 
rhythm. See RHYTHM. nie 4 

The ancient rhythmopeia is very defeftive—We find nothing 
of it in the books of the ancients but ſome general hints ; 
which can ſcarce be called rules. In their explications there 
appears nothing but what belongs to the words and verſes of 


other. See RyHYTHMICA. 


part of the piaſter or pieces of eight. See PIECE of 
eight. i | 

% The word in the original Spaniſh, real, fignifies royal. 5 
The rial is equal to about ſix pence + ſterling. See Cor. 
The filver rial is equal to 34 filver. maravedis ; the copper 
rial to 4.4 copper maravedis, which only amount to 18 filver 
maravedis, See MARAVEDI. 5 

There are alſo rials of eight, rials of four, rials of two, and 
half rial—The rials of eight are the piaſters ; thoſe of four, 
half piaſters, &c. 

Great quantities of rialt, or rials of eight, are carried into 
the Eaſt-Indies, where they are divided into three claſſes, and 
received on different footings, viz. the old rial, known by the 
chaplet around, whereof 100 are current for 215 rupees: 
the ſecond, known by the largeneſs of its bead, current at 
212: rupees for 100 3 and the new at 208% rupees for 100 


ciently current among us for ten ſhillings. See CoIN. 
In 1 Henry VI. by indenture of the mint, a pound weight of 
gold of the old ſtandard was coined into 45 rials, going for 
ten ſhillings a-piece, or a proportional number of half rials, 
going at five ſhillings a- piece: or rial farthings, which went 
at 25, and 2 d. 

In 1 Henry VIII. the gold rial was ordered to go at 11 s. 


when a pound weight of old ſtandard gold was to be coined 
20 5. a- piece, and ſpur-rials at 15 5. See MON Ex. 


{od for head ornaments, badges of chivalry, cc. See SILK. 
The knights of the garter wear a blue ribbond, thoſe of the 
thiſtle, a green villond, &c. ſcarfwiſe. See COLLAR, GAR- 
TER, Ec. 


bend. See Tab, Herald. fig. 82. Ses alſo the article BEND. 
It is born a little cut off from the out- lines of the eſcutcheon ; 
thus; he beareth or, a ribband gules. ; 


RIBS, cf, in anatomy, long, arched bones ;; ſerving to 


form or ſuſtain the inner ſides of the thorax, or breaſt dee 
Tab. Anat. (Oftedl) fig. 7. lit. p. p. P. &c. fee alſo Box x and 
THORA Xx. | | | 
The ribs are in number 243 twelve on each ſide Their 
figure is an imperfeR ſegment of a circle, harder, rounder, 
and more incurvated towards their articulation with the ver- 
tebrz, than at the other extremity towards the ſternum, 
which is thinner, broader, and more ſpungy. 

The ribs are divided into true or genuine, and ſpurious. 


The true RI As are the ſeven upper pair, which are thus diſtin- 


guiſhed, as forming the m perfect arches, and as having a 
ſtrong articulation with the fternum—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) 
E. 3. lit. a, 4. &c. fee alſo STERNUM. 

he five lower are called notbæ, or ſpurious R1ns, as being 
ſmaller, ſhorter, and more cartilaginous than the reſt, and 
not reaching ſo far as the ſternum, which makes their ar- 
ticulation very lax z in regard they terminate in long, ſoft 
cartilages, which bending,upwards are joined to the upper ribs. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 3. lit c. e. KC. 5 2 

On the inſide of the true ribs, ext the loweſt, and ſome- 
times the next to it, runs a pretty deep ſinus, reaching from 
the end next the ſpine, almoſt to its juncture with the 


panſion of the lungs. See RESPIRATION. 


Riss 89 are the timbers of the futtocks, when the 


? '{o called becauſe they are bent like the ribs of 


planks are © 


RICE, oriza, a grain or ſeed of a leguminous plant of the 


ſame name ; frequent in the Eaſt-Indies, in Greece, and Italy. 
See LE G UMINOUS. 

The grains of rice which grow in cluſters each terminated 
with a ſpica or beard, are incloſed ſeverally in yellow rough 


. capſule, or caſes, When ſtript of their skin they appear al- 


moſt oval ; of a ſhining white colour, and as it were tran- 
ſparent. Rice grows in moiſt marſhy places 

Throughout the Eaſt, and a great part of the Levant, rice 
is the principal food, and ſerves for bread—In the Indies the 


| women thraſh and dreſs all the rice, which is a very painful 


office, that the men leave to them either out of idleneſs, or 
diſreſpect. 5 | ü 

Rice is à great food in the Roman Catholic countries in time 
of Lent— The ordinary preparation is b firſt ſteeping it in 
water, then boiling it in milk Some m it into a ſort of 


arina, or flower, by pounding it in a mortar, after having 


| Rice is of ſome uſe in medicine, being eſteemed proper to 
| ſoften and thicken ſharp humours, to moderate fluxes of the 


belly, &c.—The northern nations eat their fowls and other 
meats. with rice and ſaffron— The Chineſe make a wine of 
rice, which is of an amber colour, taſtes like Spanifh wine, 
and ſerves them for their common drink In ſome parts of 


Europe they alſo draw a very ſtrong brandy or ſpirit from 


rice. See BRANDY and SPIRIT. 


RICKETS, RHacHniTis, in medicine, a diſorder affecting 


the bones of children, and cauſing a confiderable protube- 
rance, incurvation, or diſtortion thereof, Sce CHILDREN, 
Bone, Cc. | 

It ſometimes ariſes from a fault in ſwathing the child; rol- 
ling him too tight in ſome places, and too looſe in others; 


placing him in an inconvenient, or too often in the ſame 


poſture, or ſuffering him to be long wett is likewiſe attri- 
buted to the want of proper motion, and the uſing of the 
child to be born in one arm only; whence the legs and knees 
remain too long in the ſame incurvated ſituation. 

Or it may be occaſioned by ſome fault in the digeſtion, occa- 


ſioning the aliment to be unequally applied to the body, by 
which ſome parts of the bones increaſe in bulk more than the 


reſt. 


The rickets uſually appear between the firſt eight months, and 
the ſixth year of the child's age: the part it affects grows lax, ' 


Aaccid, and weak; and if it be the legs, they become unable 
to ſupport the body All the parts ſubſervient to voluntary 
motion are likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled ; and the child 
grows pale, ſickly, llothful, and cannot fit erect. 
His head generally becomes too large for the trunk, and can- 
not be ſupported or managed by the muſcles of the neck, 
which gradually wear away. Swellings, and knotty excreſ- 
cencies appear in the wriſts, ancles, and tips of the ribs ; 
and the bones of the legs and thighs grow bowed or 
crooked—The like diſorder ſometimes alſo ſeizes the bones of 
the arms. 
If the ſymptoms continue long, the thorax becomes ſtrait, a 
difficulty of reſpiration enſues, as alſo a cough, and a hectic 
fever ; the abdomen ſwells, the pulſe grows weak and lan- 
guid, and the ſymptoms increaſing, at length prove mortal. 
When the child is able to talk before he can make uſe of his 
legs, he is preſumed to have the rickets. 
| When 
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Cold bathing is alſo found of ſervice in the rickets, before 
the diſtemper comes to be confirmed, during May and June; 


on the parts affected, are found of ſervice. The oil of 
ſnails is very famous for the ſame intention, being what 
drops from them, after bruiſing and ſuſpending them in a 
Tunnel bag. With this the limbs and ſpinal bone are an- 


nointed. d 4 * 


RIDE, of hazle, or other wood, is a group or plump of ſprigs 


ſhooting out of the fame root, or foot. 


Ripe, in the manage To ride, fignifies to learn to ride. 
Thus, he rides under a good maſter. See HorsE, HEEL, 


and GENET» 


Rips, in the ſea language, is a term variouſly applied—Thus, 
a ſhip is ſaid to ride, when her anchors hold her faſt, ſo that 
ſhe drives not you by the force of the wind or tide. 

[4 


A ſhip is ſaid to r well, when ſhe is built 


ſo as not to over- 


beat herſelf into an head ſea, as that the waves over-rake her 


(that is, over-waſh her) from ſtem to ſtern. 


A ſhip rides a- creſi, when ſhe rides with her main-yards 
and fore-yards hoiſted up to the hounds and both yards and 


She is ſaid to ride a peek when on end of the yard is peeked 
up, and the other hangs down : this is alſo ſaid of a ſhip 
when in weighing, ſhe is brought dire&ly over her anchor. 


See PEEK. 


She is ſaid to ride thwart, when her ſide is to the tide— 
and to ride betwixt wind and tide, when the wind hath 
equal force over her. one way and the tide another If the 
wind have more power over her than the tide, ſhe is ſaid to 


ride wind road. 


Che is laid to ride hawſeful, when in a ſtreſs of weather (hc 
falls ſo deep, that the water runs in at her hawſes. 


She is faid to ride-portoiſe, when ber yards are 


the deck, or when they are down a-port-laſt. 
kt IDEAUS®, in fortification, a mall elevation of earth, ex. 
tending itſelf lengthways on a plain; ſerving to cover a camp, 


or give an advantage to'a poſt, 
The word in its origi 


{truck down upon 


French ſignifies a curtain or cover 3 


formed from the Latin, ridellum---Borel derives it from ridere. 
A rideau is alſo convenient for thoſe who would beſiege a place 


at 2 near diſtance, and to ſecure the wor 
proaches to the foot of a fortreſs; 


kmen in their ap- 


Rin EAu, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a trench, the earth where- 


of is thrown up on its ſide ; to ſerve as 2 parapet for covering 


the men. See TRENCH. 


RIDERS, in a ſhip, are great timbers both in the hold and 
aloft, which are bolted on to other timbers to ſtrengthen them 
when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too lightly built—See Tab. 


Ship, fig. 2. u. 47. 49. 50- 


RIDER is alſo uſed for after- clauſes, added to bills, whilſt they 
are depending in parliament; vec BILL and PARLIA- 


MENT. | 
Out-RID ERS. See the article Our - riders. 
Rik R-rall. See the article ROLL. 


RIDGE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof or cove- 


ring of a houſe. See ROOF, _ 

Ridge is particularly uſed for the piece of 

rafters meet. See RAFTER. 
RIDGE-TyLt. See the article TYLE. 


wood wherein the 


RIDGES of a horſe's mouth, are wrinkles or riſings of 
the fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running a-croſs from one 
fide of the jaw to the other, with interjacent furrows. Sce 


Hos E. 


It is commonly in the third or fourth ridge that the farriers 


overheated. F - 


ſe whoſe mouth is 


RIDG LING, or Rip ET, among farriers, &c. the male of 
any beaſt that has been but half gelt. See GEL DIN G- 


RIDICULE. See LAuGHTER, Ris! 


BILITY, Oc. 


RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire ; whereof there are three, 
viz. the Eaſt- riding, Weſt-riding, and North-r:ding. 
In indictments in that county, it is neceſſary - the town and 


riding be expreſſed. | | 
RIDING-CLERK, one of the {ix clerks 


in chancery, who, 


in his turn, for one year, keeps the controllment books of all 


grants that paſs the great ſeal that year. 
GRANT, &c. 


See CLERK, 


debt, upoh arrearages of accounts; whereby the defendant 

| alledges that there is nothing in arrear. See ARREAR. 

R1sxs paſſe par le fait, nothing paſles by the deed, is the form 
of an exception taken in ſome caſes to an action. See Ex- 
CxPTION and DEED. Sg 

R1zNs par deſcent, nothing by deſcent, is the plea of an heir, 

when ſued for his anceſtor's debt, though he had no lands 
from him by deſcent, nor has aſſets in hand. See DESC ENT, 

RIER, orReer-counTY, RETRO ComiTATUS, is uſed 
in dur law books in oppoſition to open county, See COUNT x. 
This appears to be ſome public place, which the ſheriff ap- 
points for the * of the king's money, after the end of 
tho county court Fleta fays it is dies craſtinus poſt comitatum. 

RIGA DO ON#®, a kind of dance, bozxrowed originally from 
Provence; performed in figure, by a man and a woman — 
The rigadoon is gay, merry, Cc. | 

". 4s word is formed froin the French rigodon, which ſignifies the 
ame. 

RIGEL. See the article REE. 3 

RIGGING, of a hip, includes her whole cordage ; or all 
the ropes belonging to her maſts, and yards, &c,—Sce Tab. 
Ship, fe 1. ſee alſo CoxDAGE, Roy, Cc. 
A ſhip is ſaid to be well-rigged when all her ropes are of their 
fit ſize, in proportion to her burden—She is over-rigged, 
when her ropes are too big for her ; which wrongs her much 
in her ſailing, and is apt to make her heel. See SH1P, 

RIGHT, in geometry, ſomething that Jies evenly, and 

without inclining or bending one way or another. | 

Thus, a right line is that whoſe ſeveral points all tend the 

fame way. See LINE, IxcLinaTION, and PARAL- 

L EL. 

In this ſenſe right ſigniſies as much as frraight, and ſtands op- 

poſed to curved or crooked, See CURVE. 

RiGu'r angle is that formed by two lines falling perpendicu- 

larly on one another, See PERPENDICULAR. 

The quantity or meaſure of a right angle is a quadrant of a 

circle, - or 90„ All right angles therefore are equal, See 

ANGLE. | 

In this ſenſe the word right ſtands oppoſed to oblique. See 

OBLIQUE. | f 

RicnT-angled is underſtood of a figure when its fides 

are at right angles, or ſtand perpendicularly one upon another, 

See FicuRE. | 

This ſometimes, holds in all the angles of the figure, as in 

ſquares and reCtangles 3 ſometimes, only in part, as in right 

angled triangles. 

Ric T cane. See the article Cons. _ 

R1o#T Med angle. Sec the article ANGLE. 

RiGHT ne. See the article SINE. „ 
The word here ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to verſed. Sec 
VERSED. | | 

RicnT ſphere, is that where the equator cuts the horizon 
at right ahgles—Or, that wherein the poles are in the hori- 
zon, and the equator in the zenith. See SPHERE. 

Such is the poſition of the ſphere with regard to thoſe who 
live directly under the equator he conſequences hereof are, 
that they have no latitude nor elevation of the pole—They 
can ſee nearly both poles of the world; all the ſtars riſe, 
culminate, and ſet with them, and the ſun always riſes and 
deſcends at right angles to their horizon, and makes their 
days and nights equal. See LATITUDE, STAR, RISING, 
Day, NICHT, &c. | 
In a right ſphere the horizon is a meridian ; and if the ſphere 
be ſuppoſed to revolve, all the meridians ſucceſſively become 
horizons, one after another. See HoR1zON, Sc. 
RicuT Aſcenſim, of the fun, or & ſtar, is that degree of 
the equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of aries, which 
riſes with the ſun or Rat in a right ſphere; See ASCEN- 
s10. 
Or right aſcenſion, is that degree and minute of the equinoctial 
counted as before, which comes to the meridian with the ſun 
or ſtar, or other point of the heavens. See SUN, STAR. 
The reaſon of thus referring it to the meridian, is, becauſe 
that is always at right angles to the equinoctial, whereas the 
horizon is only ſo in a right or direct ſphere, See SPHERE, 
Two fixed ſtars which have the ſame right aſcenſim, i. e. are 
at the ſame diftance from the firſt point of aries in a right 
ſphere ; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the ſame me- 
ridian, riſe at the ſame time: if they be not in the ſame me- 


— — 


preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion. In an oblique ſphere, 
where the horizon cuts all the meridians obliquely, different 
points of the meridian never rife or ſet together; ſo that two 
far? oh the ſame meridian never riſe or ſet at the ſame time; 
and the more oblique this ſpere, the greater is the interval 
of time between them. See RIS I NWG, SET TIN 65 
H EIGHT, Oc. 5 | 
le of R1GHT aſcenſim. See ANGLE. 
Parallax of RiGHT 4 Cenſion, See PAR ALL Ax. 
RICH 4%ſcenſſn. See the article DEsCENSION. 
Parallax of R16 Hr deſcenſion. See PARALLAX, 


RIENS arrear, in law, a kind of plea uſed to an action of RIGHT ſailing, is when a voyage is performed on ſome 


Vol. II. 
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{he has run. 
If ſhe fail d 
alſo altereth 


as the the equinoCti 
pole, For the leſs any parallel is, the greater 1s 
of longitude. See RHUMB. ; 
RicuTr circle, in che ſtereographical projection of the 
ſphere, is a circle at right angles to the plane of projection, 
or that which paſſes through the eye. Se CIA CIE, PR- 


Rio ur, RECTUM, in logics and ethics. See RECTITUDE. 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to wrong, erroneous, 
falſe, &. See Fanor, FALsRHOOD, Ce. 
Rio N T, ius, in law, fignines not only a property, for which 
a writ of right lies, but alſo any title or claim, either by 
virtue of a condition, mon. or the like, for which no 
action is given by law, but on * entry. See PROPERTY. 
Such are, jus proprietatis, a rig 
right of poſſethon : and jus proprietatis & poſſeſſions, a right 
both of N 2 Gee POSSESSION, Cc. 
This haſt was formerly | 
be difſeiſed of an acre of land, the diſſeiſee hath Jus proprie- 
| xatis ; the diſſeiſor hath jus ne and if the diſſeiſee re- 
leaſe to the diſſeiſor, be ha jus proprietatis & poſſeſſions. 
Her editary R1GHT\. See the article HEF.EDITARY- 
Pretenſed R10 AT. See PRET ENSED. 
Rio Ar of reformatim. See REFORMATION, 
Writ of RIGHT- See the article WRIT. 
Rio nr in court. See Rx cr us in curia. 
Rioh r diſtillation. See Dr1sT1ILLATION. 


RIGIDITY, ry philoſo a brittle-· hardneſs ; Or 
that kind of hardneſs uppoſed to ariſe from the mutual inden- 


HARDNESS. | 
Rigidity is oppoſed to duQility, malleability, c. See Do c- 
TILITY. 

RIGLET. See the article REGLET. » 

RIGOL, a kind of muſical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Ricks bound together, only ſeparated by beads—lt makes a 
tolerable harmony, being well ſtruck with a ball at the end 
of a ſtick. 

RIGOR, in medicine, 2 convulſive ſhuddering, from ſevere 


cold, an agu - fit, or other diſorder. See Ho R ROR, FeveR, 


As uk, Cc. * 
RILL, or R1vULET. See the article RIVER. 


RIM, in a watch or clock, the circumference, or circular part 
of a wheel. See WHEEL, Warcu, Clock, Cc. 

RIM, literally denotes a kfure, or chink. See FissukE 
and RHAGADES. | | 
Hence, it is applied to ſeveral parts of the body that bear a 
reſemblance thereto : 25, rima pudendi, fiſſura Magna» the 
ſame with vulva z rima laryngis, the aperture of the larynx, 
called the glottis. See GLoTT1s, c. | 

RIM A, is alſo uſed for à narrow aperture of a ſmall cavity 


under the fornix, opening into the infundibulum; called al ſo 
che third ventricle of the brain. See BRAIN and VIX. 


RIME in poetry. See the article RHYME- 

RIND, the skin of any fruit that may be cut off, or pared. 
Gee SKIN, FRUIT, &c. 

The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with prickles, is particu- 
larly called the urchin-like rind. 

RinD, is alſo uſcd for the inner bark of trees; or that ſoft, 

whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance, adhering immediately to the wood. 
See TREE and WooD. 
Through this it is that the ſap, in the modern theory of ve- 
getation, 1s ſuppoſed to return from the extremities of the 
branches to the root; the veſſels hereof being ſuppoſed to do 
the office of arteries ; whence Mr Bradley calls them arterial 
veſſels. See Bar K. See alſo FLANT and VEGETATION. 

GEE in the RIND- See ENGRAF TING. : | 

RING. annulus, a little moveable, put on the finger, either 
by way of ceremony or of ornament. 


Tze biſhop's ring makes a part of the pontifical apparatus; 


and is eſteemed a pledge of the ſpiritual marriage between the 
biſhop and his church. See BIS Ho. ; 

The epiſcopal ring is of a very ancient ſtanding The fourth 
council of Toledo, held in 623, appoints, that a biſhop con- 


* „ ae 


of property: js poſſeſſions, a 


Tho are to pay, 1 
dinalitii. See CAR 


f in Homer, 
that when letters, &c. were to de ſent away, they were 


it got footing there—Pliny cannot learn which of the kings 
of Rome firſt adopted it; but there are no ſigns of it in any 
of their ſtatues, before thoſe of Numa, and Servius Tullus. 
He adds, that it was in uſe among the ancient Gauls and 


Matter of R1N There were ſome of one ſingle metal, and 


others of a mixture, Or of two. For the iron and filver 


were frequently gilt ; or at leaſt the gold was encloſed 
the iron, as appears from Artemidorus, lib. it. cap. 5. 
Romans were contented with iron rings a long time; 
Pliny aſſures us, that Marius firſt wore a gold one 


conſulate, which was in the year of Rome 650. Sometimes 
the ring was iron, and the gold ; ſometimes it was hol- 


low, and ſometimes ſolid ; ſometimes the ſtone was engraven, 
and ſometimes plain 3 and the graving ſometimes in relievo, 
and ſometimes in creux: che laſt were called gemmæ eype ; 


the former gemme ſculptura prominente. 


The manner of wearing the Rise has been various: from 
Jeremy, chap. xxii. it appears that the Hebrews wore it on 


their right hand. Among the Romans, before they came 


metal itſelf, every * Bots 
and finger be li When ſtones came to be added, they 


wore them altogether on the left hand; and 


it would have 


been held an eceſhive ſoppery to have put them on the 


Pliny ſays, they were at grſt wore on the fourth finger, 


then on the ſecond Or index; then on the little finger 
and at laſt on all the fingers, excepting the middle one 
The Greeks wore them altogether on the fourth finger of the 
left hand, as we are informed by Aul. Gelius, lib. x, 


ſon of this communication with that noble part—Pliny ſays, 


the Gauls and ancient Britons wore it on the middle 
At firſt they only wore 2 fingle ring 3 then one an ca 


er ; and at length ſeveral on each finger. Martial, lib. xi. 


pig. bo, At laſt, one on each joint of each 


ſtoph. in Nub. &c. — Their delicacy, At length went to 


that pitch, that they had their weekly ringt. 
gat. VII. ſpeaks of annuli ſemeſtres 3 2s alſo of winter an 
cap. 32. ob- 


wore the ſame ring, Or the ſame ſhoe twice. 


Rings have been alſo wore in the noſe, as pendants in 
— Barthlin has an expreſs treatiſe, de annulis na 


of the noftrils. St Auguſtin aſſures us, it was the 
the Moors ; and Pietro della Valle obſerves the ſame 


of the 


As to the ears, the cuſtom Mill obtains of wearing ring: 


therein, both by men and women, all over the world. 


See 


The Indians, particularly the Guzzerattes, have Wore rings 


a 


Ar foot And when Peter Alvarez had his firſt audience 
6 King of Calicut, he found him all covered with ſtones 
ſet in rings 3 dcacelets and rings both on the hands and fingers, 
and even the feet and toes. Louis Bartome repreſents 2 
an". of Peg, 5 ill more extravagant, Having re) ſet with 


as ones on every toe. ; : 
Us  Rinos—The antients had three different kinds : the 


ring which was given them, in public ; except on pu ic 
frons. At other times they wore an iron one. And 


mon uſe of the gold ring ; but Acron on Horace, lib. ii. 
er. vii obſerves they could not do it unleſs it were given 
chem 


days the gold ri became the badge of the knights: 
agen — ſilver rings, and the flaves iron ones. 
Though the gold ring was ſometimes alſo allowed the pe- 
ple, and Severus granted it his common ſoldiers. Auguſtus 
allowed it the liberti, or freedmen 3 and though Nero 
made a regulation do the contrary, yet it was ſoon ſet 
aſide. | 

A ſecond kind of rings were the annuli ſponſalitii, wedding- 
rings. Some carry the origin of this cuſtom as far back as 
the Hebrews, on the authority of a text in Exodus xxxv. 
22-—Leo of Modena, however, maintains that the an- 


cient Hebrews did not uſe any nuptial ring. Selden, in his 


them the chriſtians took it up very early, as appears from 
Tertullian, and in fome ancient liturgies, where we find the 
form of bleſſing tha. nuptial ring. See MARRIAGE. 

The third kind of rings were thoſe uſed as ſeals, called cero- 
 graphi, or ciregrapbi, an account whereof ſee under the ar- 
ticle SEAL. 

Richard biſhop of Salisbury, in his conſtitutions, ane 1217, 
forbids the putting of ruſh-rings, or any the like matter, 
on women's fingers, in order to the debauching them 
more readily : and he inſinuates the reaſon of his prohibition, 


ANs &. . 

Hence, as in ſubſequent obſervations, he always found the 
fame appearance, he concluded that Saturn was incompaſe'd 
with a permanent ring; and accordingly produced his new 
ſyſtem of Saturn in 1659. 

The plane of the ring is : clined to the plane of the ecliptic 
in an angle of 23* 30.—It ſometimes appears oval; and ac- 
cording to Campani, its greateſt diameter is double its leaſt. 
See PLANET. 

RinG, is alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed in navigation, 
for taking the altitudes of the ſun, Cc. See ALTITUDE. 
It is uſually of braſs, about 9 inches diameter, ſuſpended 
by a little ſwivel, 459 from the point whereof is a perfo- 
ration, which is the centre of a quadrant of 90 divided in 
the inner concave ſurface. 

To uſe it, they hold it up by the ſwivel, and turn it to the 
ſun, till the ſun-beams falling through the hole, make a ſpot 
among the degrees, which is the altitude required. 

This inſtrument is preferred to the aſtrolabe by reaſon the di- 


viſions are here larger than on the aſtrolabe. Sce ASTRO- | 


LABE. | 

Ring is alſo uſed for the ſound or tone of a bell, See BELL, 

SounD, &c. 

Baſe RING. See the article BASE. 

Rinc-Bone, among farriers, Cc. 3 hard callous ſubſtance, 

growing in the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a horſe, 

above the coronet. See HoR5E. g 

It ſometimes goes quite round, like 2 ring; whence its name: 

ſometimes it is hereditary, derived from the ſtallion, or mare, 

but oftener comes by accident, 25 4 train, blow of a 

horſe, &c. | 

Corniche Rin G. See the article CORNICHE: 

RinG-dial, is a kind of dial, uſually ſmall, and portable, con- 

ſiſting of a braſs ring, or rim, | 

bs diameter, and one third of an inch in breadth. See 
IAL. 

In a point of this rim, is a bole, through which the ſun-beams 


| 


Univerſel, of a 


by the little ring, turn it towards the ſun, till his rays, as 
8 point out the hour among the divifions on the in- 
ide. 

al RI G- dial, is a ring- dial which ſerves 
to find the of the day in any part of the earth ; whereas 
the former is confined to a certain latitude—lts figure fee 
repreſented in Table Dialling, fig. 7. See alſo D1AL. 

It conſiſts of two rings, or flat circles, from two to ſix inches 
in diameter; and their breadth, & ce. proportionable—T'be 
outward ring, A, repreſents the meridian of any place you are 
at; and contains two diviſions of 9o“ each, diametrically 
oppoſite to one another; ſerving, the one from the equa- 


tor to the north, the other to the ſouth pole—T he inner 


ring repreſents the equator, and turns exactly within the 
7 by means of two points in each ring at the hour 
12. 

A-croſs the two circles goes a thin reglet or bridge, with 
a curſor, C, that Hides along the middle of the bridge. 
In the curſor is a little hole for the ſun to ſhine through. 

The middle of this bridge is conceived as the axis of the world, 
and the extremitics as the poles; and on the one fide are 
drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and on the other the days of 
the month. On the edge of the meridian flides a piece, to 


bridge towards the ſun, fo as his rays ſtriking through the 
little hole in the middle of the curſor, fall exactly on a line 
drawn round the middle of the concave ſurface of the inner 
ring; in which caſe the bright ſpot ſhews the hour of the 
day in the faid concave furface of the ring. 

2te, The hour of 12 is not ſhewn by t is dial; by reaſon 
the outer circle, being then in the * of the meridian, 
binders the fun's rays from falling on the inner : nor will this 
dial ſhew the hour when the ſun is in the equinoCtial, by 
reaſon his rays, then, fall parallel to the plane of the in- 


ner circle. 


Fairy RING. 


| Natal RING. 


| 


1 IR. 

, AT AlL. 

Reinforced RING. 5 See the articles ner ens 
Trumion RING. | 

RinG-walk, among hunters, a round walk. See HUNTING. 
RinG-worm, in medicine. See the article SERP1GO. 
RIOT, in law, the forcible doing of an unlawful thing, of 


a private nature, by three or more perſons aſſembled together 
for that purpoſe. 

The word is formed from the Latin, riota, of arietare, to 
run at each other as rams do, Though, from an ancient 
Gauliſh verſion of the bible, quoted by Skinner, riot ſhould 
rather ſeem originally to ſiguify luxury and exceſs ; whence 
our law riot might proceed; in regard theſe are frequently 
attended with quarrels. | 

For the difference between a riot, rout, and unlawful aſſem- 
bly. See RouT and UNLAWFUL Aſſembly. 

Kitchen gives us the following caſes of riots viz, —The 
reach of incloſures, banks, conduits, parks, pounds, barns, 
the burning of ſtacks of corn, &c. Lambard adds, the beat- 
ing a man, and entering on 2 poſſeſſion forcibly. 

By a late act of parliament, made on occaſion of the fre- 
quent pulling down of meeting- houſes, &c. by mobs, or rio- 
tous aſſemblies, about the time of the laſt rebellion; a riot 
was made felony, if the rioters did not diſperſe after reading 2 
proclamation made for that purpoſe. 


RIPENERS, in medicine, a fort of topical remedies, called 


alſo drawers, digeſlives, maturaniia, ſuppuratives, &c. See 
D1GESTIVES, SUPPURATIVES, Se. 


RIPENIN G. See MATURATION, DIGESTION, Su p- 


iloſophers go ſo far as to aſſert, that the de- 


gree of judgment is always ſeen in that of laughter; fools ei- 


Authors do not agree as to the peculiar mechaniſm in man, 
whereby laughter is raiſed—It is uſually attributed to the 
. | commu- 
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communication between the plexus nervoſus, and the dia- 
hragmatic nerves, See ConSENT of parts. 

RISING, in aſtronomy, the appearance of the ſun, a ſtar, or 
other luminary above the horizon, which before was hid be- 

| neath it. See Hog 1zon, Sun, STAR, Cc. See alſo Au- 
irg. 1b als | ; 
By reaſon of the refraQion of the atmoſphere, the heavenly 
bodies always riſe before their time, 1. e. are ſeen above 
the horizon, while they really are below it. See RR- 
FRACTION. ; | & 
There are three poetical kinds of riſing of the ſtars— The 
coſmical Ris18G, when a ſtar riſes at the ſame time with the 


ſun, See CosMICAL. 


Acronycal Ris ix d is when the ſtar riſes at the ſame time that | 


the ſun ſets. See ACRONYCAL. 

Heliacal, ſolar, or apparent Ris1NG, is when the ſtar emerges 
out of the ſun's rays near the horizon, and is no longer hid 
in his brightneſs; which happens about 20 days after the 
conjunction of ſuch ſtar with the ſun; more or lefs, accord- 


ing to the magnitude of the ſtar, its diſtance, &c. See HEA 


LIACAL. | ty Es; 
Heſiod long ago obſerved, that Sirius was hid. 40 days; wiz. 

20 days before his coſmical rifing, and 20 after Some na- 
tions of America, and among others the ſavages of Cayenna, 
regulate their civil year by the courſe of Sirius; beginning it 
with the heliacal riſing of that ſtar. See CANICULA and 

' CANICULAR. + | a 
8 find the riſing, &c. of the ſun and ſtars by the Globe. See 

LOBE. | | 

RISK, or Ris qu, the hazard or chance of a loſs, damage, &c. 
See CHANCE. 
There is a great ris& run in letting goods go upon credit 
to great lords, wives not authoriſed by their husbands, and 
young people not yet arrived at the age of majority. 
Skinner derives the word from the Spaniſh; riſes ſteep : Co- 
varruvias, from riges, In the barbarous Greek, they ſay, ei- 
xapw, "for periclitor, I hazard ; and eier, for lot, or chance; 
which words as well as ri/qze, Skinner thinks, may be de- 
duced from gv, for avaypia]w Tw xyþov, I caſt the dye, 
To prevent any r1s# in invoices of merchandizes by ſea, tis 
uſual to inſure them. See POLICY of inſurance. 101 
The r:i5# of merchandiſes commences from the time the 

are carried aboard—In matters of inſurance, it is a maxim, 

that all is never to be ri5s#ed on one bottom, or in the ſame 

veſſel; to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with diſcretion 

in the ſigning of policies, and not hazard too much on 
each veſlel; there being more to be expected from ſeveral 
than from one. 

RIS US, laughter. See the article LAUGHTER. 

Ris us caninus is a kind of laughter wherein the lips are con- 
tracted, ſo as to ſhew all the teeth. | 

Risus fardonius,. ſardonian laughter, is a forced, ſpightful 


laughter; or a laughter that does not go beyond the 


teeth, W | 
The phraſe is by ſome ſaid to be founded on this, that in 
Sardinia there; is a venomous plant, which occaſions ſuch a 
contraction of the muſcles of the face in perſons it kills, 
that they ſcem to die laughing. 
RITE, Rrrus, in ſchool divinity, denotes the particular, 
manner or . form of celebrating or performing the religious 
ceremonies, which obtains. in this or that place. See CE 
REMONY. | | 
The Eaſtern people, Armenians, Cc. celebrate divine ſervice 
according to the Greek r;te—The Weſtern world follow the 
Latin rite; or that of the Roman church, 
The Engliſh obſerve the rite of the church of England, pre- 
ſcribed in the book of Common-prayer, &c, See RiTUuAL. 
RITORNELLO, or RRERFRET, in muſic, the burthen 
of a ſong, or a repetition of the firſt verſes of the ſong, at 
the end of each ſtanza or couplet. See REPETITION. 
The word-is Italian, and ſignifies properly a little return, or 
a ſhort repetition, ſuch as that of an eccho, or of the laſt 


words of a ſong ; eſpecially when the repetition is made after 


a voice, by one or more inſtruments, 

But cuftom has extended the uſe of the word to all ſympho- 
nies, played before the voices begin, and which ſerve by way 
of prelude or introduction to what follows. 

In the partitions or ſcore of the Italian muſic, we frequently 
find the ritornellꝭ's ſignified by the words ſi ſuona to ſhew that 
the organ, ſpinnet, or the like, are to repeat what the voice 
has been ſinging. See REPEAT. 


RITUAL, RITUALE, a church-book, directing the order | 


and manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved in celebrating 
divine ſervice, in a particular church, dioceſe, religious or 
der, or the like. See RiTE, CEREMONY, Oe. 

The ancient heathens had, likewiſe, their rituals, rituales 
libri; whereof thoſe of the Hetrurians were famed—T heſe 
books contained the rites and ceremonies to be obſerved in the 
building a city, in the conſecrating a temple or an altar, in 
ſacrificing, deifying, in dividing the curiæ, tribes, centuries, 
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and in general, all their religious ceremonies. See Sachr- 


FICt, APOT HEOsIs, ALTAR, G. 
"There ure ſeveral paſſages in Cato's books, de re ruftica, 


which . idea of the rituals of the ancients. 
Iv 


RIVAGE, 


R 


R 


AG1vM, à toll ancicntly paid to the kin 
in ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats or veſſels therein. 
dee FE rx. n „ ent W336 yy 
IVAL, Rival rs, a term of relation, applied to two per- 
ſons who have the fame pretenſion. _ 9 * 
It is rly uſed for a competitor in love; and ſigurativel 
for . in an > purſuit The intrigues of 
comedies and romances e the jealouſtes of rivals, 
-who diſpute for the ſame miſtreſs, „ Ar” 
The lawyers derive the word from the Latin, rivas, ſtream, 
ab codem rius aquam hauriant. Donatus ſuppoſes it to 
ve been formed hence, that beaſts coming to drink at 
ſame brook, or fountain, frequently quarrel. - 1 
Czlius ſays, that rivales were originally ſuch whoſe fields 
were parted by a brook or rivulet ; the courſe whereof being 
liable to be varied ſeveral ways, occaſioned frequent diſputes 
and law-fuits. . 5 | | 
IVER, vin, or flumen, in geography, a ſtream or current 
of freſh water, flowing in a bed or channel, from a fource 
or ſpring, into the ſea, See WATER, G. 
If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall veſ- 
ſels, loaden ; it is properly called in Engliſh, by the diminu- 
tive, revulet or broot; by the Latins, rrvus ; and the French, 
reviere—Tf it will only bear ſuch veſſels, the Latins call it 
amniz-—Tf it be conſiderable enough to carry larger veſſels, it 
is called by the general name river; by the Latins, Auvius, 
and flumen ; and by the French, fleuve— In all which, the 
difference is only as to greater and leſs. | 
Some will have none to be properly rivers, except thoſe 
which bear the ſame name from their ſource to their mouth, 
Others, none but. thoſe which empty themſelves immedi- 
ately into the ſea; and not into any other river. See SE A, 
and Oc EAN. WR. | 
Rivulets have their riſe, ſometimes, from great rains, or 
great quantities of thawed ſnow ; eſpecially in mountainous 
-_ as in the long ridges in Africa, India, Sumatra, c. 
ut the generality of rivulets ariſe from ſprings. See 
SPRING. | 
Rivers themſelves all ariſe either from the confluence of ſe- 
veral rivulets, or from lakes: nor is there any great river, 
ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, c. known to flow from a ſingle 
ſpring— The Volga, e. gr. conſiſts of above two hundred ri. 
vulets, all flowing into it, beſore it reach the Caſpian: and 


the Danube receives as many. Pliny; indeed, and Cardan, 


ſay, that the Nile receives none; but the later travelers 
into Abyſſinia aſſure us of the contrary; _ 

The Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Boryſthenes, &c. ariſe origi- 
nally from ſprings in the mountains; the Nile, Volga, the 
great river of St Laurence, &c, from lakes. See Lax E. 


Phenomena and variations of R1v t & 8—Rivers are found ſubject 


to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the year, day, &c. 
from frequent rains, and melted ſnow—Thus in Peru and 


Chili many of the rivers are almoſt inſenſible in the night- 


time, and only flow by day, as being then augmented by 
the diſſolution of the — on the mountains Andes—T hus 
the Volga abounds in water in May and June, ſo as to 
cover the ſand- banks, cc. which all the reſt of the year lie 
bare, ſo as ſcarce to allow a paſſage to the loaden ſhips. 
— Thus alſo the Nile, Ganges, Indus, Cc. are frequently 
ſo increaſed as to overflow; and that cither in the win- 
ter, from rain, or in the ſummer, from the melting of the 
ſnow. 

Some rivers bury themſelves under ground in the middle of 
their courſe, and break out again in other places, like new 
rivers—Thus the Niger, which ſome coſmographers derive 
by a ſubterraneous channel from the Nile, becauſe it ſwells 
at the ſame time with the Nile without any other apparent 
cauſe of its ſwelling : The Niger itſelf meeting the moun- 
tains of Nubia, is hid under them, and riſes again on the 
weſtern ſide of the mountains. Thus alſo the Tygris is 
loſt in the mountain Taurus, &c. 

Ariſtotle, and the poets, mention ſeveral ſuch rivers about 
Arcadia: Alpheus, a river of Arcadia, is particularly famed. 
— This, being ſwallowed up in the ground, is ſuppoſed by 
the Greek authors to continue its progreſs under earth and 
ſea, into Sicily; where breaking up near Syracuſe, it forms 
the river Arethuſa. The great ' reaſon of this opinion is, 
that every fifth ſummer the river Arethuſa in Sicily, caſts up 
the dung of cattle about the time of the ceiebration of the 
olympic games, in Achaia, when the dung of victims was 
uſed to be caſt into the Alpheus. | 


Some rivers empty themſelves into the ſea by one mouth, 


ſome by ſeveral—Thus the Danube opens into the Euxine 
ſea by ſeven mouths, the Nile by ſeven, and the Volga by at 
leaſt ſeventy, The cauſe of this variety of mouths Varenius 
attributes principally to banks of ſand, Sc. formed therein; 

| which 
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22 ſeveral 8 nches— Indeed, the ancients tell 


ddt the Nile formerly only emptied itſelf at one mouth, 


called the offium ranobicum ; and add, that the other ſix are 
artificial. | | 


The channels of rwers, except ſuch as were formed at the 


creation, Varenius endeavours to prove to be all artificial, 


and dug by men—His reaſons are, that when a new ſpring 
breaks forth, the water does not make itſelf a channel, but 
ſpreads over the adjacent land; fo that the people have 
been neceſſitated to cut it a channel to ſecure their grounds ; 
and that a great number of channels of rivers are certainly 
known, from hiſtory, to have been dug by men, &c. 

As to the queſtion, whether thoſe rivers which run into others, 
have made "themſelves that way by their own motion, or 
have been turned thither in canals cut by men ? he takes 
the latter to be the more probable z and concludes the ſame 
of the arms or branches of rivers ; and of the turns whereby 
iſlands are formed in the Tanais, Volga, &c. 

To the queſtion, Why we have no ſalt-r:vers, when there 
are ſo many ſalt ſprings? he anſwers, that it is becauſe men 
having no occaſion for ſalt water, have not dug channels to 
conduct the water of ſalt ſprings ; falt being procureable at 
leſs expence. Sce SALT. ; 

The water of moſt rivers flows impregnated with parti- 
cles of metals, minerals, ſands, oily and fat bodies, &c.— 
Thus ſome rivers bring ſands intermixed with grains of 
gold; of which kind is, 19. A river in Japon; 29. Another 
in the iſland Lequeo, near Japon; 3“. A rivulet in Africa 
called Arroe, breaking out of the roots of the mountains 
of the moon, wherein are gold mines: 49. A river in 
Guinea, where the negroes ſeparate the gold duſt from the 
fand, and fell it to the Europeans, who traffic hither for 
that very purpoſe, 59. In ſome rivulets near the city of 
Mexico, are grains of gold taken up, eſpecially after rain; 
which is to be underſtood of all the other riders; none 


of which yield any thing conſiderable except in rainy 


ſeaſons. 69. In Peru, Sumatra, Cuba, Hilpaniola, and 


Guiana. Laſtly, there are ſeveral brooks in the countries 


about the Alps, eſpecially Tirol, out of whoſe waters gold 
is drawn, though there be no grains conſpicuous therein. 
Add to this, that the Rhine in many places aftords a golden 
Mud. See Gol Dp. 

As to rivers that bring grains of filver, iron, copper, lead, 
Sc. we find no mention of them in authors; though 
doubtleſs there are great numbers of each ; and many of 
the medicinal effects of mineral waters are doubtleſs owing 
thereto. | 

We muſt not here omit a river in Germany which is 
ordinarily: ſuppoſed to change iron into copper The truth 
is, there is no real converſion of the metal; all that is 
done is, that the cuprine, and vitriolic particles in the water, 
corrode the iron, and detaching parts thereof by means of 
the motion of the water, ſucceed in their room, See TRANS“ 
MUTATION. | 

From this variety in the mixture of the river water, reſult 
various qualities, different ſpecific gravities, different colours, 
Sc. See mimeral-WATER. 

Some rivers, at certain ſeaſons of the year, ſwell, ſo as to 
overflow their banks, and drown the neighbouring lands— 
Of theſe the moſt eminent is the Nile, which riſes fo as to 
cover all Egypt, except the hills. The inundation begins 
about the 17th day of June, and increaſes for the ſpace of 


forty days; and decreaſes for as many: during which pe- | 


riod the cities of Egypt, which are all built on hills, ap- 
pear as ſo many iſlands. Sce NILOMETER. 

To theſe inundations Egypt owes all its fertility ; the heavens 
there affording no rain, or at leaſt none in any reſpect con- 
ſiderable— Hence as the inundation is great or ſmall, 
Ezypt for that year is fruitful or barren. 

The ancient Greeks, &c. were miſtaken as to the cauſe of 
this inundation ; no body in thoſe days having travelled up 
to the ſource of the river : but the modern Engliſh and Portu- 
gueze traders into Congo, Angola, Monomotapa, &c. have 
let us into the ſecret—From them we learn that the ſpring 
or ſource of the Nile is in a large lake called Zaire, round 
which are a great number of huge mountains, called the 
mountains of the moon. Now as theſe lie in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, their winter will be at the time of our ſummer : 
but by reaſon of their nearneſs to the equator, (being only 
109 diſtant from it) they never feel any notable cold: 
hence it- is, that inſtead of ſnow in the winter, they have 
rain every day, at leaſt two hours before, and two after 
noon. In effect, the tops of theſe mountains are always 
covered with clouds, and the rains almoſt continual. Hence 
torrents are conſtantly guſhing down from the mountains; 
all ending in the lake of Zaire: whence they flow into 
the channel of the Nile, and other rivers ariſing from the 
fame lake, as the Cuamar, the Zaire, cc. Hence the inun- 
dation of the Nile. | 7 
The other rivers, which have any notable ſtated inundations, 
are, the Niger, or Gambia, which overflows at the ſame time | 
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with the Nile, Leo Africanus fays, it begins on the 15th day 
of June, increaſes for 40 days and decreaſes as long The 
Zaire, a river of Congo, proceeding from the ſame lake 
with the Nile, and therefore a in the ſame manner : 
the Rio de la Plata in Braſil, which Maffeus obſerves, over- 
flows at the ſame time with the Nile: the Ganges: the In- 
dus; both which laſt overflow in June, July, and Auguſt ; 
at which times the natives ſave great quantities of the water 
in ponds, to ſerve them the reſt of the year: ſeveral river; 
flowing out of the lake Chiamay, into the bay of Bengal, 
which overflow in September, October, and November. 
"Theſe all bring a very great fertility with them to the 
ground; the river Macoa in Camboia : the river Parana 
or Paranaguaſa, which ſome will have to be the fame with 
the ſilver river: ſeveral rivers in Coromandelia, a part of 
India, which overflows in the rainy months from the great 
quantity of water iſſuing from the mountain Gatis : the Eu- 
phrates, which overflows Meſopotamia certain days in the 
your: Laſtly, the er Sus in Numidia. 

he rivers moſt celebrated for their length, breadth, ſwiſt- 
neſs of current, c. are,—the Nile, which runs almoſt in a 
ſtraight courſe 2520 geographical miles. The Niger, which 
runs 2400 miles. The Ganges, 1200 miles. The Ob, 
1600 miles. The Jeniſcea in Aſia, about the fame length 
with the Ob. The river Orellana in America, 60 miles 
broad at its mouth, and 5000 miles long. The Rio de la 
Plata, 80 miles broad at the mouth. The Omarannan, an- 
other river of Braſil: and the great river of St Laurence, 
near 2500 miles long. 


RrveR, in phyſicks, denotes a ſtream of water running by its 


own gravity, in a channel open above—vuch is A E Tab. 
Hydroſtatics, fig. 34.—See alſo WAE. h 


Laws of the motion of Riv E Rs— The modern philoſophers en- 


deavour to bring the motion and flux of rivers to preciſe laws; 
and with this view have applied geometry and mechanics 
thereto : ſo that the doctrine of rivers is 12 a part of 
the new philoſophy, 
The Italian authors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves herein ; and 
it is chiefly to them we are indebted ſor the improvement; 
particularly S. Guglielmini, who in his treatiſe, della Natura 
de Fiumi, has abundance of new obſervations and diſcove- 
ries relating thereto,” | 
Rivers, he obſerves, uſually have their ſources in mountains 
or elevations of ground ; and it is in their deſcent from theſe, 
that they acquire the velocity or acceleration which maintains 
their future current—In proportion as they advance farther, 
this velocity diminiſhes ; by reaſon of the continual friction 
of the water againſt the bottom and ſides of the channel, 
of the various obſtacles they meet withal in their progreſs, 
and of their arriving at length in plains, where the deſcent 
is leſs, and their inclination to the horizon, of conſequence, 
Ree TION the Reno, a river of -Italy, which gave occa- 
ion in ſome meaſure to theſe ſpeculations, is found near its 
mouth, to have ſcarce a deſcent of 52 ſeconds. 
If the acquired velocity be quite ſpent through the many 
obſtacles; ſo that the current becomes horizontal ; there 
will then nothing remain to propagate the motion, and 
continue the ſtream, but the depth, or the perpendicular 
preſſure of the water which is always proportional to the 
depth—And, happily for us, this reſource increaſes as the 
occaſion for it increaſes : for in proportion as the water loſes 
of the velocity acquired by the deſcent, it riſes and augments 
in depth, 
The upper parts of the water of a river, and thoſe at a di- 
ſtance from the banks, may continue to flow from the 
ſingle cauſe or principle of declivity, how ſmall ſoever it be; 
for not being detained by any obſtacle, the minuteſt diffe- 
rence of level will have its effect: but the lower parts, which 
roll along the bottom, will ſcarce be ſenſible of ſo ſmall a 
declivity, and will only have what motion they receive from 
the prethon of the ſuperincumbent waters. 
The natural viſcidity and coheſion of the particles of water, 
and that implication, as it were, which they ſeem to have 
with one another, makes the lower, which ate moved by 
means of the depth, carry along with them the upper, which 
in a horizontal channel would have no motion at all, or in a 
channel very little inclined, next to none. So that the lower, in 
this caſe, communicate to the upper, a part of the motion they 
have received from the preſſure of it. Hence the preſſure of it 
frequently happens that the greateſt velocity of a r:ver is about 
the middle of its depth ; ſuch middle parts having the advantage 
of being preſſed with half the depth of the river, and of being, 
free, at the ſame time, from the friction of the bottom. 
To find whether the water of a river almoſt horizontal, 
flows by means of the velocity acquired in its deſcent, or by 
the preſſure of its depth; ſet up an obſtacle perpendicular 
thereto : if the water riſe and ſwell immediately againſt ſuch 
obſtacle, it runs in virtue of its fall; or if it ſtop a little 
while, in virtue of its preſſion. 
Rivers according to this author, almoſt always make their 
own beds—If the bottom have originally been a large decli- 
vity ; the water in conſequence hereof falling with a great 
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deal of force, will have . 
ol the foil, and carrying 
render the bottom horizontal; where 
there will the earth be moſt dug up, 
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the leſs force againſt the bottom ; 

equal to the refiſtence of 
The bottom is now arrived at a ſtate of perma- 
conſiderable time: and the 
of the ſoil ; clay and chalk 


and conſequently rakes with 


till at length that force becomes only 
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By this means it has a conti 
el to its own courſe ; 

that as poſſible, it 
At the ſame time th 


and when 
ceaſes to have 

at it * 
its own bed ; that is, has 
ts force and preſ- 


to render them pa 
has arrived as near 


that theſe equi- 
find that rivers only 


does alſo on ſo 
thick and muddy, raiſe their | 
heterogenous matters contained in 
they alſo contract their banks by a 
\ the ſame matter in bruſhing over them. 
fide far from the ſtream of water, 
of the obſcureneſs of the motion, 


dig and widen 
The very rever 
happen Rivers whoſe 


ſe of all theſe thi 
waters are 
bed by letting part of the 


them fall to the bottom: 


ys to concur, 
the circum- 


of mud; till it 
moſt accretions, 

it from overflowing, See ALLUvION. 
be received into a large 


th or depth—T his 


A little river may 
augmenting its wid 
hence, that the add 
wards moving the waters 
large one, an 
the ſame proportion as 
Thus the Venetian branc 
branch, and that of Panaro, 
own dimenſions, 


one, without either | 

ing paradox ariſes 
tion of the little river may only go to- 
before at reſt near the banks of the 
d thus augmenting the velocity of the ſtream, in 
that of the quantity of water— 
h of the Po ſwallowed up the Ferrareſe 
without any enlargement of its 
y be concluded propor- 
acceſſions to rivers z and in the general, 
of water. 


nto another, 


it does 


And the ſame ma 
tionably of all other 
of all new augmentations 
A river offering to enter i 
or in an oppoſite direction, 
that direction, and obliged 
favourable bed towards the mouth. 

The union of two rivers into one, m 
by reaſon, 


two to ſurmount, 


ier, either perpendicularly; 
will be diverted by degrees from 
to make itſelf a new and more 


akes it flow the ſwifter; 
in lieu of the friction of four ſhores, the 
and that the ſtream, being farther diſtant 
n with the leſs interruption ; beſide 


y have only 


from the banks, goes © 
that a greater quantity 0 
city digs deeper in the 
former width—Hence alſo 
take up leſs ſpace on the ſu 
vantageous to low grou 
moiſture into them, and 
to prevent their overflow 
"Theſe advantages are fo 
thinks them worthy of nat 
in her contriving, to make 
quent as we find them. 

To determine more preciſely the gener 
of rivers, it may. be obſerved that a river is 
in the ſame late, 


uniformly, ſo as to 


f water moving with a greater velo- 
and of courſe retrenches of its 
it is that rivers, by being united, 
rface of the earth, and are more ad- 
which diſcharge their ſuperfluous 
have likewiſe leſs. occaſion for dykes 


conſiderable, that 8. Guglielmini 
e's having had a view to them 
the confluences of rivers ſo fre- 


laws of the motion 
ſaid to remain 
when it flows 
ghth in the ſame 
river is perpendi- 
the ſection of a 


d by flat ſides, parallel to 
icular to. the horizon, and the bottom 
horizontal or inclined, the ſection of 
eſe three planes makes right angles, and is a 


or to be in a permanent ſtate, 
be always at the ſame h 
That a plane, which cutting a 
he bottom, as pong, is called 
 river—Sec Tab. Hydrofiat. fig. 34. 

Hence, when a, river 
each other, and perpend 
alſo is a plane, 
the river with th 
parallelogram. 
Now in every river that 
quantity of water flows uz the 


cular to t 


is terminate 


is in a permanent ſtate, the ſame 
ſame time through every 


1 
q 
1 

1 
7 


with plane ſides, parallel to one another, and vertical; and 
alſo that the bottom is a plane, and inclined to the horizon 
et AE be the * b i 
a greater receptacle ot bead ; and let the water always re- 
main of the ſame depth at the head, ſo that the river 
may be in a permanent ſtate : the water here deſcends along 
an jndlined plane, and is accelerated ; whereby, becauſe the 
ſame quantity of water flaws through every ſection, the 
depth of the water, as you recede from tha head of the 
river, is continually - diminiſhed, and its ſurface will acquire 


z 
ſuppoſe the aperture of channel ADC 3 to be ſhut up 
with a plane; if there be an hole made in the plane, the 
water will ſpout the faſter through the hole, 28 the hole is 


incumbent water—There is the ſame preſſure, - that is, the 
ſame moving force, when the obſtacle at A C is taken away, 
upon which every particle of water enters into the channel 
with the celerity a body would acquire in falling from the 


So, if you draw the horizontal line i t, the particle at » 
will have the ſame celerity as a body falling the length i C, 
and running down Cr, can acquire ; which is the celerity 
acquired by the body in falling down t r. "Therefore the ce- 
lerity of a particle may be every where meaſured, by draw- 


it, they will be ſhorter, the more diſtant, they are from 
, and the ſhorteſt of them will alſo be s v: therefore the 
celerities of the particles in the line 13, are ſo much the leſs, 
the nearer they are to the ſurface of the river, and the 
lower water is moved faſter than the upper water. 

Yet the celerities of thoſe waters, as the river runs on, conti- 
nually approach nearer and nearer to an equality : for the 
ſquares of thoſe celerities are as T f to 5 V, the difference of 
which lines, as you recede from the head of the river is con- 
tinually leſſened, becauſe of the depth r 5, which is alſo con- 
tinually diminiſhed as the lines themſelves are lengthened. 
Now as this obtains in the ſquares, it will much more obtam 
in the celerities themſelves, whoſe difference therefore is dimi- 
niſhed as they increaſe. | 

If the inclination of the bottom be changed up to the head 
of the river, ſo as to become y Z, and a greater quantity of 
water flow into the channel, it will be deeper every where in 
the river, but the celerity of the water will not be changed 
— For this celerity does not depend on the depth of the 
water in the river, but, on the diſtance of the moved par- 
ticle from the horizontal plane of the ſurface at the head 
continued over the faid particle ; which diſtance is meaſured 
by the perpendicular 11, or 1 but theſe lines, are not 
changed by the afflux of water, provided the water remain 
at the ſame height in the baſon or head, | 
Suppoſe the upper part of the channel ſtopped by an obſtacle, 
28 X, which deſcends a little way below the urface of the 
water; here, the whole water which comes cannot run 
through, therefore it muſt riſe : but the celerity of the 
water below this catara@ is not inereaſed; and the water 
that comes on, is continually heaped up, ſo that at laſt it 
muſt riſe ſo as to flow over the obſtacle, or the banks of 
the river. If the banks be raiſed, and the obſtacle be con- 
tinued ; the height of the water would rife above the line 
7 +: but before that, the celerity of the water cannot be 
increaſed ; in which caſe the heighth of all the water in the 


head 
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dead will by Increaſed ; eren  Firgil, becauſe mentioned that in the fixth took of 
permanent fate, there muſt continually be as great a fu n nere 12 | ah 


Roan in naviga denotes a place of anchorage, at fome 
diſtance _ ltered from the winds 3 where 
veſſels uſually moor, to wal = wind or tide proper ta 


EE SL coin, ſtruck | to be good—An open road is one which has but little x | 
Flanders, Poland, amark, Sweden, e. See Cory. roads within his majeſt domini to all mer- 1 
Eb ascher ita difference between the rin dal”, © the db/. Chant gn ug ki Ay N. Wo | 1 

any; in | ſtorms, Cc. to Cut their 
opal to the French crown of three livres, the Spaniſh piece cables, and leave their anchors in the . 


„ on pain of forfeiture F their 
one of the moſt current and univerſal coins anchors, c. gee Boer. * 1 
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ROAD, Via, an Open way or paſſage, forming a com- ſeveral veſſels in the ſame road the outermoſt to the ſea- 
cation between one Place and another. See ward, is obliged to keep a light in his lanthorn in the 


— 


| 
. . ; p 
extremities of their empire, are incredible, See Bergier's a road, See Road and Ax c RR. | 4 
Hiſtery of the great roads 1 Reman empire. RO B, in pharmacy, | 


by. = l 9 FA. 
hot as a * in ef 


with mortar, There are robs made of quinces, ſloesg, Cherries, mulber- | j 
F. Meneſtrier obſerves, that in ſome places in the Lyonnois ries, elderberries, barberries, goceberries, and. other fruits, ſt 
he has found huge cluſters of flints cemented with lime, for various diſeaſes—The iin | 


foot deep, and making a maſs as hard and | more particularly called 78d or Japa Jimplex, which is almoſt N | 
, compact as marble itſelf ; and which, after reliſting the in- of the confiſtence of honey, See 8 


Juries of time for 1600 years, is ſtill ſcarce penetrable by all When only one third of the 1 


S * r 


: © 
is boiled away, it is cal- | | 
to the conſiſtence of 2 ſt 

Sometimes they even paved their reads regularly, with large, The word 7b is pure Arabic; and ſt 
{quare free-ſtones : ſuch are the Appian and F laminian ways, juice dried in the ſun, or over the fire . 


c. SeePavixs. longer without damage. 
The roads paved of very hard. ſtones oy uſually called Sometimes it alſo denotes a compoſition of ſome juice made 
ro 


n, or becauſe up with honey or ſugar; in which ſenſe it is con founded us! 
they reſiſted the iron of the horſe's feet, chariots, Ce with loche or Bf See Looc. { Wl 
Roads are either natural or artifictal : terre/irial or aquatic, The rob is a form now much out of uſe 3 though there are 14 
public or private. ſeveral directed in the college diſpenſatory 3 as robs of black | | 


C, 
or Ronzrra, in law, 2 fe. 


Natural Ro A P is that which has been Irequented for a long cherries, of loes, of quinces, & 
ſucceffion of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence, by reaſon RO B BER Y, RoBBERI A, 


1 

of its dupoſition, &. 3 lonious taking away another man's goods, from his perſon, 1 

Artificial Roa p js that made by labour of the hand, either of preſence, or effate, againſt his will; putting him in fear, & : 3 

earth, or maſonry; and in the making whereof ſeveral diffi- | This is ſometimes alſo called violent theft ; and its puniſh . | 1 

culties were to be ſurmounted : ſuch are moſt of thoſe along ment, be the value of the thing taken ever ſo {mall, is death, 
the banks of rivers, through marſhes, lakes, e. See THzserT, Ferow „ C. 

Terreftrial, or land Roa Ds, are not only thoſe made upon the | The word is faid to have taken its riſe hence, that anciently U 
ground, but alſo thoſe formed of earth heaped up in man- robbers only took away the robes, or clothes irom travellers, | 
ner of a bank, and ſuſtained by ſpurs, buttreſſes, and counter- Though my lord Coke, in the third of his Inſtitutes, takes | 
forts, the name to have had its riſe from Robin Hood, who lived 3 ö 

Aquatic Ro Ap, is a read made in the waters, whether currant, under Richard I, in the borders of England and Scotland, by : 
as over rivers, &. or ſtagnant, as banks and cauſeways over robbery, burning houſes, rape and ſpoil—Hence alſo, N 


ien, mentioned in ſeveral ſtatues ſor 


NG. See the article HoUsE-robbing, 
Public Road, or grand road, is any common road, whether ROBE, Rog a. See the article Gown 


ſtraight, or a-crofs, military or royal, &c.—. Private road is | Maſter of the Rog zs, is an officer of the houſhold, who 9 
that made for the convenience of ſome particular houſe, Ee. has the ordering of all his majeſty's robes ; as thols of the 


roads appointed for the marching of their armies into the | allo of his wearing apparel, collar of SS's, &c. | 

Provinces of the empire, for the aſſiſtance of their allies, Ec. He has ſeveral officers under him, as a clerk of the robes, 2 

See MIIITARx. yeoman, three grooms, a Page, 2 bruther, ſempſtrefs, Iau. 10 

The principal of theſe rads in England, are Watlifig-freet, dreſs, ſtarcher, keeper of the Wardrobe at Whitehall, &. . 

Ikenild-ftreet, Foſs- way, and Erminage-ftreet ; which fee | See W. RDROBE, 1 

under the article W a y. ROBERVALLIA N lines, a name given to certain lines, ; Is 
Cuble-RoAa Bs, among the Romans, were roads for carriages, uſed for the transformation of figures; thus called from 


having two pavements, or caufeways ; the one for thoſe | their inventor M. de Roberval. See TRANSM UTA. 
going one Way, the other for thoſe returning the other: to T1ON, Ce 


and as many high. See SUBTEKRANEOUS, | method itſelf having been known in Italy from the year i646 ; 
Strabo ſays it was made by one Cocceius, a relation, pro- though the book was ph cio vil the year 1692, 


g regory has endeavoured to retute, in 
ſus king of Arragon and Naples, and made ſtraight by the vindication of his brother—Hi« anſwer is inſerted in the P};], 
viceroys— There is another of the ſame kind in the ſame Tramſacr. an. 1694, and the abbot has rejoined in the French 
kingdom, between Baiz and Cumæ, called the Gr2:t9 of | memoirs of the academy, an, 1703. See ABBor. 
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ROBIGALIA, or Ru 10 1A, in antiquity. See R- 


p : * 7 


BIGALIA. n lot efiegs 
ROBORAN TIA, in ' medicine, .\ frengtheners;. or ſuch 


medicines as ſtrengthen the parts, and giye new vigour to the 
_ conſtitution. See'STRENG THENER, eo techie 


* 


ROCAM BOL ES, a mild fort of garlicy by ome calle Spa- 


niſh garlic; being much of the nature of ſhalot; and well 
| known in cookery, in quality of a ſauce; - J 
ROCHE, or Roc « See the article ALLUM.' 


ROCHE T, or Rog kx, a lawn garment, wore by biſhops | 


fleeves are gathered at the wriſt z whereas the ſurplice is quite 


* Menage derives the word from the Latin, rochetres, a, diminu- || 3: and th 
Wich whole gun-powder, to the heighth of about one dia- 


tive of rocchbus, uſed in writers of the lower Latin for tunica, 
and formed originally from the German, ral. 


'The regular canons of St Auguſtin do alſo. wear rochets un- 


der their copes. 


Roch rs alſo denote the mantles wore on days of ceremony, 


by the peers ſitting in the Engliſh parliament, See PzzR | 


"and PARLIAMENT. 


Thboſe of viſcounts have two bands or borders and a half ; | 


and thoſe of dukes four, Larrey. 3 | 
Rocuꝝ ir fiſhing. See the article FisH1NG. 


OCK,* RuyPss, a large maſs or block of hard ſtone, rooted 


in the ground. See STONE. | | 
* The word is formed of the Greek ße, rina, cleſt, chink ; 
And at from pryruwuar, I break; whence ; 2, a ſtony ſhore. 
There are various ways of breaking rocks with wood, gun- 
powder, c. See QUaRtry, Woop, Oe. 


We have roads, grotto's, labyrinths, c. dug through recks. | 


See Roar, GroTTo, LABYRINTH, c. 


 Rock-ellum. See the article Al Lu. 


Roc k-cry/lal, or cryſtal of the rack, is that ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed by eee * lapidific juice . trickles down 
in roets, and caverns, See. CRYSTAL, and STALAC- 
TITRE. | wie | 

Rocx-Salt. See the article SALT. 8 

ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial fire-work, conſiſt- 

ing of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition of 
certain combuſtible ingredients; which being tied to a tick, 
mounts in the air to a conſiderable heighth, and therg burſts, 
See PYROTECHNY and FIRE-Wokks. 


The rocket has a great part in all fire-works of entertainment, | 


being not only uſed ſingly, but ſometimes, alſo, as an ingre- 
dient in others. 
Beſides the rocket here defined, which is properly called the 
sky-rocket, there is another, which from the ſphere it moves 
in, the water, is denominated water-rocket——The mechaniſm, 
1 Ce. of each whereof, we ſhall here deſcribe. 
Method of making Shy-Rock 8 Ts—19, A concave cylindrical 
mould, or frame, AB, (Tab. Miſcellany, Fig. 7.) is turned, of 
hard wood, with a baſe BD, and a capital HC, uſually 
adorned with architectonical moulding The cylinder is to 
be open at both ends, and its dimenſions, for rockets of vari- 
ous: ſizes, as in the following article—When large, it is 


ſometimes alſo made of braſs or tin; and when ſmall, of | 


bone. - 
29. Of the ſame matter with the cylinder, is prepared a 
quadra, or foot E; in the middle whereof is turned a hemiſ- 
phere G, conſiderably leſs than that of the cavity of the 
frame; making the cap or head of another cylinder IK, and 
_—_— up within the caſe; where it is kept ſteady by a 
pin LM. | | 
Authors do not agree about the proportions—Si mionowitz 
preſcribes thoſe that follow. If the diameter of the aper- 
ture HN be equal to that of a leaden-ball of a pound, or at 
moſt two pound weight; the heighth of the cylinder, with 
the baſe and capital HC, to be ſeven diameters, and the 
heighth of the quadra FE 1 . The altitude of the cylinder 
KI, x. The diameter IN 43. The diameter of the hemiſ- 
phere G, . The heighth of the capital AC, 1—The ſame 
author adds, that he finds by abundant experience, that if the 
diameter of the aperture be divided into 100 parts, accord- 
ing to the different weight of the leaden-balls to whoſe dia- 
meter it is equal, the following numbers being multiplied by 7 
give the heighth HE. 


| Weight of [Su eptuple of| Weight of ſSubſeptuple of 
Leaden-Ball.[Altitude HE. Leaden-Ball. Altitude HE. 


1 100 20 86 
2 98 ol 82 
4 96 40 e 


The mould being ready, a wooden cylinder or mould AB 
(Fig. 8.) is provided, whoſe diameter is + of the aperture of 
the frame, and its length equal to the heighth of the ſame ; 
to which is fixed a haft or hilt AD. About this mould is 
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with-a compoſition 
rammed - ſtrongly in by 
mer fitting the cavity, and 
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a mallet. 
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' -When:dilled, a paper cap of x.conical form is glued over the 


end of the caſe filled laſt; and the ſpace left a- top filled 


in bas d e 0 An 10 
Laſtly, the ructet is bored, a8 is repreſented in AL fe. 9. 


+ care being taken to do it in the middleSome, indeed, 


bore the rocket as they fill it, by thruſting a long, ſharp 
ſpike through the lower baſis, and drawing it out again when 
the rocket is full: But it is beſt not to bore till the rocker be 
uſed. | 


| The boring is to go two thirds of the heighth of the rocker, 


abating one diameter of the cavity, The diameter of the 
bore in G is to be x of the diameter of the cylinder; and 
in L 4 of the lower diameter. YO. ENDL en 
To make the rocket mount ſtrait up, it is tied faſt to the 
end of a long flender ftick, MD, eight times as long as the 
rocket ; in ſuch manner as that when poiſed on the finger 
near the touch-hole E, the ſtick (which is uſually made big- 
geſt at this end, and floping gently to the other) may pre- 
ponderate, 'though very little—The rocket thus equipped, is 
hung at freedom, and lighted with port - fire. | 
Note, Some inſtead of a ſtick to make the rocker mount, fur- 
niſh it with two wings, as MN, (. 10.) which have the 
ſame effect: and inſtead of paper ſome make the caſes of 
wood covered with leather; others of a thin iron plate, And 
ſome, inſtead of a wooden ftick uſe an iron wire, with a 

lummet at the end of it. | 

he compoſition wherewith rockets are filled, conſiſts of the 
three following ingredients, viz. Salt-petre, - charcoal and 
ſulphur z all well ground: but the proportions of theſe are 
various for rockets of various ſizes: as in the following table. 
Noting, that in ſmall rockets gun-powder duft is added. 


Compoſitions for ROCKETS of various fezes. 
[Weight of Salt-j Sul. [Char- 


Gun powder 


Rocket. . [phur. | coal. Duſt, 
eK . "». | ® 
too or 60] 30 | 10 | 20 
50 30] 3o| 7 | 18 
20 18 42 | 12] 26 
15 121 23 | 8 | 26 
10 9 62 9 | 20 
Q.'.:.09-35 |. $/þ-20 
5 4] 64 | 8 | 16 
3 21 60 2 15 
I| FF OS" 
Ounces, Oun. Oun. Oun. 
9 414 1 2 
© 1214 10 4 
3 2] * 74 
Lon 2 


Note, ſeveral rockets being diſpoſed round the circumference of 
a wheel, whether circular or polygonous, the head of the one 
applied to the tail of another, and the wheel put in motion; 
as one Focket is ſpent another will take fire: and the wheel be 
continued in its rotation. 

As an additional ornament to rockets, it is uſual to furniſh 
them either with ſtars or with ſerpents, or ſparks, which 
take fire when the rocket burſts: and ſometimes little rockets 
are incloſed in great ones, to take fire when the great one is 
at its greateſt heighth. | | 

To make Ars for RocxtTs8—Mix 3 pound of falt-petre, 
with 11 ounces of ſulphur, 3 ounces of beaten gun-powder, 
and, 10 of antimony, Moiſten the maſs with gum-water, 
and form them into little balls of the ſize of filberds ; drying 
them well, either in the ſun or an oven, When dry incloſe 
a number of them in the conical cap of the rocket. 
Method of making a water-RocKET—Make a rocket AB after 

the uſual manner, excepting in the number of choaks, ex- 
preſſed in fig. 11—Let its diameter be equal to that of a 
leaden-ball of two or three inches diameter, and let it be 
bored to a third part of its heighth, Incloſe the rocket in 


2 hollow paper cylinder; which ſmear over with melted 
pitch or wax, that it may reſiſt the moiſture. 
Note, The weight of the rocket is to be fo proportioned to 
that of the water, that the whole cylinder may be immerged. 


— Some 


— Some inſtead of a r uſe | wen 
| ſpheroid ; and ſome hang a weight to the end at which it 
1 the flight of th-RocxzTs—Mariotte takes the 

riſe of rackets to be owing to the impulſe or refiſtence of the 

air againſt the flame: Dr Deſaguliers accounts for it other- 
wiſe, 4 , $7.4 WED IO 42 ö | 

' Conceive the rocket to have no vent at the choak, and to 
be ſer on fire in the conical bore z the conſequence would be, 
either that the rocker would burſt in the weakeſt place, or 
that if all its parts were equally ſtrong and able to ſuſtain 

the impulſe of the flame, the racket would burn out im- 

moveable—Now. as the force of the flame is equable, ſup- 


its action downwards, or that upwards ſufficient to lift | 


40 pounds. As theſe forces are equal, but their directions 
contrary, they will deftroy each other's action. See Ac fo 
and REACTION, _, | | 
Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the choak : by this means 
the action of the flame downwards is taken away, and there 
remains a force equal to 40 pounds acting upwards, to carry 
up the rackets and the ſtick it is tied to—Accordingly, we 
find that ih the compoſition of the rocker be very weak, fo 
as hot to give an impulſe greater than the weight of the 
rocket and flick, is does not riſe at all: or if the compoſition 
be low, fo that a ſmall part of it only kindles at firſt, the 
rocket will not riſe. | | 
The ſtick ſerves to keep it perpendicular: for if the rocket 
ſhould begin to tumble, , moving round a point in the choak, 
as being the common centre of gravity of recke! and ſtick, 
there would be ſo much friction againſt the air, by the 
tick between the centre and the point, and the point 
would beat againſt the air with ſo much velocity, that 
the reaction of the medium would reſtore it to its per- 
pendicularity. | 
hen the compoſition is burnt out, and the impulſe up- 

wards is ceaſed, the common centre of gravity is brought 
lower towards the middle of the ſtick ; by which means the 
yelocity of the point of the ſtick is decreaſed, and that of 
the point of the rocket increaſed : fo that the whole will 
tumbie down, with the rocket-end foremoſt, 
All the while the rocket burns, the common centre of gra- 
vity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and ſtill the faſter 
— the lower as the ſtick is the lighter : ſo that it ſonie- 
times begins to tumble, before it be burnt out: but when 
the ſtick being a little too heavy, the weight of the rocket 
bears a leſs proportion to that of the ſtick, the common centre 
of gravity will not get {o low, but that the rocket will riſe 

ſtrait, though not ſo faſt. 

Roc kr, uſed for a habit. See Roc ur. 


ROD, VII GA, VERGE, a wand, or long flender ſtick or 


ſtaff, See VE RGE, STAFF, Oc. 


Rod, is alſo uſed for a land- meaſure of 16 foot : the ſame 


with perch and pole. See PE RCH. 
Ro, in gauging. See Gau IN G-rad. 
Ron-4nights, in ancient cuſtoms, See Rx DMANS, 
Black-Rop, See BLack-rdam UsHER. 
Execbiels Ron. Sce the article EZEK C HIEI. 
Fiſhing-Ron. See the article FISHIN G. 
Rhineland-RoD. See the article RHINEL AND, 
ROE, of a fiſh, is that part which contains the ſperm or 
ſeed thereof. Sec ISH, SEED, &c. 
That of male-fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
ſoft, rae, or milt ; that of the female by hard rw, or ſpawn. 
he ſoft roe when ſqueezed, yields a liquor reſembling milk; 
whence its name mit : the French call it expreſly milk, laite. 
See M1iT. 
'That of carps is eſteemed an excellent food-—M. Leewen- 
hoeck upon examining the milt of a cod-fiſh with a microſ- 
cope, found it contained more living animalcules than there 
are men in the whole earth. See EGG, ANIMALCULE, 
Mrcroscoee, &c. | | 
Roe, is alſo one of the beafts of chaſe. See BEAST and 
GAME. 
Rok-Buck, a beaſt of chace or foreſt, 
GAME, Ce. | 
The Roe-byck is called an hind the firſt year; gyrle the ſe- 
cond 3 benuſe the third; roe-buck of the firſt head the fourth; 
and a fair roe-buck fifth. 
The roe-buck is a deer well known in Germany; and ſeems 
to have alſo been formerly found in England, though now 
the race be extinct, See HunTiNG, | 
ROFFENSIS textus. See the article TExTVUs. 


See BEAST, 


ROG A, pos, in antiquity, a donative, or preſent which | 


the auguſti or emperors made to the ſenators, magiſtrates, and 
even the people 3 and the popes or patriarchs to their clergy. 
See Dox AT IvE. | | 
The word is derived by ſome from the Latin erogare, to 
ive, diſtribute ; according to others from 14g, 1 ask ; hence, 
5 they, it is that St Gregory the great calls ſuch diltri- 
butions precaria z as being to be demanded, in order to be 
had Others, again, derive it from the Greek g, ſometimes 
uſed for corn; becauſe it anciently conſiſted in corn diſtributed 
among the populace, the ſoldiery, &c. 
Vol. II, 
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The tmperogs uſed to diſtribute theſe ro on the firſt 
day of the year, or on their birth day; or on the natalis 
Sgt the cities The popes and patriarchs, in paſhon 
Week. r rein rin 
This cuſtom of , or largeſſes, was firſt introduced b 
the tribunes of the people, to gain the populace more cf - 
fectually over to their” intereſt.” The emperors at length 
took it Ps and made ſuch diftributions to the people, and 
even to the ſoldiery, who are hence called by the Greek 
| Writers of the middle age *POTATOPRSE. - 
Roca is alfo uſed for the ordinary pay of the ſoldiery. 
ROGATTIO, Ros Arto, in the Roman 28 
a demand made by the conſuls, or the tribunes, of tho 
Roman people, when a law was propoſed to be paſſed. 
See LAW. | | 
The demand was made in theſe terms: ds you will anid ap- 
point that (for inſtance) war be declared againſt Philip ? this 
was the regatio; and what the people returned in anſwer, 
as, the Roman people do appoint way to be made again Philip, 
was the derretum, decree, or reſolve, 
The word RogaTro is frequently alſo uſed for the decree it 
ſelf ; to diſtinguiſh it from a ſenatus conſultum, or decree of 
the ſenate, Sce SENATE. | | 
Frequently, alſo, Roc A 10 is uſed in the fame ſenſe with law; 


becauſe there never were no laws eſtabliſhed among the Ro- 


mans, but what was done by this kind of rogation—Other- 
wile they were null. See Law, BA 
ROGATIONπανꝰ· i, the week immediately preceeding 
Whitſunday ; thus called from three faſts therein, vis. 
on the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called alſo vo- 
gations, or rogation days, becauſe of the extraordinary prayers, 
and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth. See 
PROCESS1ON, 
The firſt who appointed theſe gn was St Mamertus, 
biſhop of Vienne, who in 474 aſſembled ſeveral biſhops, 
to implore the mercy of God by a faſt of three days; on 
occaſion of an incurſion then made into the country by 
a great number of wild beaſts—Others ſay, it was firſt ſet 
on foot by the fame Mamertus in 468, on occaſion of ſome 
public calamities. | 
ROGUE, in law, an idle and ſturdy beggar ; who by an- 
cient ſtatutes, for the firſt offence, is called a rogue of the fir 
degree ; and puniſhed by whipping, and boring through the 
griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron, an inch in com- 
paſs : and for the ſecond offence is called a rogue of the 
ſecond degree, and ordered to be put to death as a felon, if 
he be above eighteen years of age, See FeLowny, Ce, 
ROLL, in the manufactories, ſomething wound and folded 
up in a cylindrical form. See Rorring, 
Few ſtuff are made up in rolls, except ſattins, gawſes, and 
crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits not eaſy to be 
got out if folded otherwiſe—-Ribbonds, however, and laces, 
galloons, and paduas of all kinds, are thus rolled. 
To roll hat—By an arret of council in 1698, fullers, ſhear- 
men, &c, in Poictou, are prohibited to vel any ſtuff her, 
either by having fire over or under it, or by heating the rol- 
lers, or otherwiſe, on forfeiture of 100 livres for the firſt 
offence ; or of being degraded from the privileges of maſter- 
ſhip in caſe of a relapſe. 

The ancients made all their books up in form of rolls, or 

little columns; and in Cicero's time, the libraries conſiſted 
wholly of ſuch ls The dearneſs of parchment, and the 
cheapneſs of papyrus, whereof the ro//s were made, was the 
reaſon that ſcarce any but paper olli were uſed, See Book, 
PAPER, PARCHMENT, &. 
Voſſius ſays, they paſted ſeveral ſheets end to end, when 
filled on one fide, and rolled them up together; begin- 
ning with the laſt, which they called wmbilicus, and to 
which they faſtened an ivory or boxen ſtick, to ſuſtain 
the ol To the other extremity they paſted a piece of 
parchment, to cover and preſerve it. See Vol UMF, Un - 
BILICUsS, &c. | 

Theſe rolls were placed in the libraries, perpendicularly to 
the horizon—The Jews ſtill preſerve the ancient uſage of 
rolls for the books they read in their ſynagogues. See Book - 
binding, &c. 

RoLL of tobacco, is tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on the mill, 
and wound twiſt over twiſt, about a ftick or roller. 

The generality of tobacco in America is there fold in rolls, 
of various weights : and it is not till after its arrival in 
England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut-—R// 
tobacco is what is uſed both for chewing and raſping. See 
ToBACCo. | 

ROLL, RoTuLvus, in law, denotes a ſchedule of paper or 
parchment, which may be wound up by the hand into the 
faſhion of a pipe. SeeSCHEDULE, &c, | 

Of theſe, there are in the exchequer ſeveral kinds, wiz. the 
great wardrobe-roll, the cofferer's-roll, the ſubfidy-rall, &c. 
See PIV E, Ce. , 

The word is formed from the french relle, of the latin rorulus, 
becauſe moſt inſtruments and expeditions in law were an- 
ciently wrote on papers, or parchments ſewed or glued 
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| Ragman's-Ro1 L, or Ragimund's-RQLL, is a roll denomi- 


« * 
5 ' f 


together, and thus rolled up: whence the words enroll, controll. 

See IMROLMENT, ConTROLL, &c, 1 

ROL Is of parliament, are the manuſcript regiſters of the pro- 
ceedings of our ancient parliaments, See PARLIAMENT, 
REGISTER, Oc. | ; RN 
Before the uſe of printing, and till the reign of Henry VII. 
our ſtatutes were all engroſſed in parchment, (and by virtue 

of the king's writ for that purpoſe) proclaimed openly in 

every county. e e | ; 

In thele rath we have alſo a great many deciſions of difficult 
points of law, which were frequently in former times re- 
ferred to the deciſion of that high court. See STATUTE, 
Common-LAaw, Sc. | | by 

Rider-Ro LI, a ſchedule or ſmall piece of parchment, fre- 
quently ſewed or added to ſome part of a roll, or record. 
Noy obſerves that the court ex officio, may award a certio- 
rari, ad informandam conſcientiam ; and that which is certi- 
fied ſhall be annexed to the record, and called a rider- 


Ro L, is alſo uſed for a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons 

of the ſame. condition, or entered in the ſame engagement. 
See RoTULUS, | 

Caurt-ROL L, of a manor, is that wherein the names, rents, 
and ſervices of 'each tenant are copied and enrolled. See 
Cour, Manor, TEN ANT, RENT, Cor YHoLD, Ce. 

Muſter-Ro L L, that wherein are entered the ſoldiers of every 
troop, company, regiment, &c, See MusTER. 


As ſoon as a ſoldier's name is wrote down on the roll, it is 


death for him to deſert, See DEsER TION. 
Calves-bead-RoLL, is a roll in the two Temples, wherein eve- 

ry bencher is taxed Tu 2 5, every barriſter at 1s. 6 d. 

and every gentleman under the bar, at 1 s. to the cook, and 


other officers of the houſe, 
of calves-heads, provided in Eaſter term. 


in conſideration of a dinner 


See TEMPLE, 


nated from Ragimund, a papal legate in Scotland, who cal- 
ling before him all the people who held benefices in that King- 
dom, cauſed them upon oath to give in the value of their 
eſtates; according to which they were taxed in the court of 


Rome. 
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" paſſing the plate and the paper between two rollers, See 

PRINT and RoLLING-preſs-printmg.. nn PEO 

RoLLs, in coining, are two iron inſtruments of a cylindrical 
figure, which ſerve to draw or ſtretch out the plates of gold, 

| filver, and other metals, whereof the planks or pieces are to 
be formed for the ſpecies. - See Corning. 

RoLLs, in printing, are two large cylinders or barrels of wood, 
faſtened in the middle of what they call the cradle or gal- 
lows of the preſs ; and which by means of a cord, or girt, 
paſſing over each, and a handle, which gives motion to one 
of them, draws the carriage' of the preſs backwards and for- 
wards, See PRINTING. art 

ROL ts, in the ſugar-works, are two large iron barrels which 
ſerve to bruiſe the canes, and expreſs the juice—They are 
caſt hollow, and their cavities filled up with wood ; the 
cylinders of which are properly the rollers, See Su- 
GAL 

RoLLSs, or RoLLERs, among carpenters, maſons, Cc. are 
plain cylinders of wood, ſeven or eight inches in diameter, 
and three or four foot long ; uſed for the removing of beams, 
huge ſtones, and other like burdens, which are cumberſome, 
but not exceeding heavy.  _ | 
Theſe rollers are placed ſucceſſively under the fore-part of 
the maſſives to be removed; which, at the ſame time, are 
puſhed forwards by levers, &c. applied behind, See LE- 
VER, 

| Endleſs Rol Is When blocks of marble, or other exceſſive 

heavy loads are to be removed; they uſe what they call end- 
lefs-rolls. 
Theſe, to give them the greater force, and prevent their 
burſting, are made of wood joined together by - croſs-quar- 
ters: they are about double the length and thickneſs of the 
common roller; and befides, are girt with ſeveral large iron 
hoops at each end—At a foot's diſtance from the ends are 
four mortiſes, or rather only two, but pierced through and 
through ; into which are put the ends of long levers, which 
the workmen draw by ropes faſtened to the ends; till 
changing the mortiſe, as the ral! has made a quarter of a 
turn, 

RoL L-rich-ftones, in antiquity, a ſeries of huge ſtones, ran- 


RoLLs, or office of RoLLs, in Chancery-lane, London, is 


an office appointed for the cuſtody of the rollt and records in | 


chancery, See CHANCERY, RECORD, &c. 

The maſter of this office is the ſecond perſon in that court; 
and in the abſence of the lord-chancellor, fits as judge. See 
MasTER of the rolls, : 

This houſe or office was anciently called domus converſorum, 
as being appointed by king Henry III. for the uſe of con- 
verted Jews; but their irregularities occaſioned king Ed- 
ward III. to expel! them thence : upon which the place 
was deputed for the cuſtody of the rolls.. See Conve rs0- 


RUM. 
ROLL or Rou l among military men. See Rou I. 
Bead- Ro l. I. See the article BEA D- roll. 


Check-RoLL, See the article CHE C K-xoll. 

Counter-RoLL. See the article CounNTE R-roll. ; 

ROLL of parchment, denotes the quantity of ſixty skins. See 
PARCHMENT. 8 : 

ROL. IL, in antiquity—From the time of Anaſtaſius, we find 
in the hands of the emperors, on medals, a kind of narrow 
long roll or ſachel, the meaning whereof has puzzled the an- 
tiquaries. 

Some imagine it to be a roll or bundle of papers, memoirs, 
petitions, c. preſented occaſionally to princes, conſuls and 
the like—Others take it to be a plaited handkerchief, which 
the perſons who preſided at the games, caſt forth as a ſignal 
for their beginning—Others will have it a bag of duſt and 


ged in a circle, near Morton in Marſh, in Oxfordſhire— 
There are a world of fabulous traditions about them— 
Among the antiquaries, ſome take them to be a monument 
of a victory; others a burying-place ; and others a place for 
the coronation of the Daniſh kings: , 

ROLLER. See the article RoLL. 

ROLLING, RorAr Io, in mechanics, a kind of circu- 
lar motion, wherein the moveable turns round its own axis, 
or centre, and- continually applies new parts of its ſurface 
to the body it moves upon. See MoTion, REvorLuT1oON, 
Ax1s, &c. 

Such is that of a wheel, a ſphere, or the like—Such, par- 
ticularly, are the motions of the earth, the planets, cc. See 
WIAEEI, PLANET, EARrTH, Oc. 

The motion of rolling is oppoſed to that of ſliding, where- 
in the ſame ſurface is continually applied to the plane it moves 
along. See SLIDING, | : 

It muſt be noted,. that in a wheel, it is only the circum- 
ference that properly rolls; the reſt proceeds in a compound, 
angular kind of motion, and partly rolls, partly flides— 
The not diſtinguiſhing between which two, occaſioned, the 
difficulty of that celebrated problem the rota Ariftotelica, 
Ariſtotle's wheel, See RoTa Ariftotelica, and AN u- 
LAR-mot ion. 

The friction of a body in rolling, or the reſiſtence made 
to it by the roughneſs of the plane it moves on, is found 
to be much leſs than the friction in ſliding. See Fric- 


aſhes, preſented the emperor at the ceremony of his coro- Zen. 


nation, and called AK AKA, g. d. a means of preſerving 
innocence, by the remembrance of duſt, c. See Ac A- 
CIA. 

RoL1., or ROLLER, is alſo a piece of wood, of a cylindrical 
form, uſed in the conſtruction of ſeveral machines, and in 
ſeveral works and manufactures; though ſometimes under 
other names, See ROLLING, (#c. 

It is on ſuch rolls that the woollen, filken, and other 
threads are wound, whereof the weaver's works conſiſt— 
For which end each loom has uſually two, that of the gawſe- 
weavers, three, See Loom. 

In the glaſs manufacture they have a running roll, being a 
thick cylinder of caſt braſs, ſerving to conduct the melted 
glaſs to the end of the table whereon large looking-glaſſes, 
Ec. are to be caſt, See GLaAss, 


The founders alſo uſe a reller to work the ſand which they uſe | 


in making their moulds, See FoUnDERY. 

The preſſes called calenders, as ſerving to calender ſtuffs 
withal, conſiſt, among other eflential parts, of two rollers. 
See CALENDER. 

It is alſo between two rollers that the waves are given to 
ſilks, mohairs, and other ſtuffs proper to be tabbied. See 
TABBv. 5 


Hence the great uſe of wheels, rolls, &c. in machines; as 
much of the action as poſſible being laid thereon, to make 
the reſiſtence the leſſer. Ser WHEEL, MAcRIN E, &c. 

For the laws of bodies ROLLING on inclined planes, ſee Inclined 
PLANE, DESCENT, Se. 

ROLLING -preſs-printing, See PRINTING and PRESS. 

ROMAN, ſomething belonging to the city of Rome The 
Roman commonwealth laſted from the expulſion of the 
Tarquins, to the battle of Pharſalia, 460 years: The Roman 
empire, from the battle of Pharſalia to the building of Conſtan- 
tinople by Conſtantine, in the year 330, laſted 378 years ; 
from the building of Conſtantinople to the taking of it by 
the Turks in 1453, was a farther period of 1123 years. 
See COMMONWEALTH, EMPIRE, Ec. 
A Roman citizen, at firſt, was only a citizen of Rome ; 
at length the right of citizenſhip was given to other cities and 
people, both in Italy and the provinces—lIt was thus St Paul 
was a Roman citizen, Acts xvi. 21, 37, 38, xxii. 25, 
26, 27, xxiii. 27, the city of Tarſus in Cilicia, a native 
of which he was, having the right of Roman citizens. See 

{ CITIZEN. | 

For the Roman ſenate, their magiſtracy, conſuls, ſoldiery, 

tribes, courts, names, weights, meaſures, coins, and other 


Prints, or impreſſions from copper- plates, are alſo taken by 


matters relating to the antiquities of that people, their policy, 
| religion, 


#; ; , , 
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religion, law, cuſtoms, . &c, ſee the reſpectiye articles in 
this work. 1 | 


Roman purple, now denotes the dignity of a cardinal. See 


INAL, . 
nod or Routen church, is that Whereof the Pope is 
head ; in oppoſition to the reſormed churches, See Cavan, 
Porz, Cc. 


uckling an old man — Romar knight, oe. See Kntg HT, &.. 
D of Romans, in our age, is a prince elected, and de. 
ſigned ſucceſſor to the German empire. See K ING, Em. 
PIRE, and ELscTos, 5 
RoMAN games, ludi Romanr, were ſolemn games held in 
ancient Rome ; thus called by way of eminence, and on ac. 
count of their antiquity, as having been inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus. See Games. 6 
They were ſometimes, alſo called, magn; ludi, from the 
great pomp and expence thereof; ſometimes conſualia, be- 
cauſe performed in honour of the god Neptune, who was 


They alſo bore the denomination of ludi circenſes, becauſe 
held in the Circus. See CixcENSRES ludi, &c. 

This ſolemnity, Halicarnaſſeus obſerves, was originally inſti- 
tuted by Evander, in honour of Neptune under the name of 


and was afterwards renewed by Romulus in honour of the 
ſame deity, only under another na 
For Romulus, needing the advice of a god to council him 


The great ceremony in theſe games conſiſted in a cavalcade 
of horſes and afles, adorned with garlands Neptune being 


The other diverſions were fencing, and that till one of the 
combatants were killed on the ſpot ; fighting with beaſts, and 
ceſtus, or whirlbats ; wreſtling, running, leaping, ſea-fights, 
See Circus, GLapra. 


Theſe games, Livy tells us, were improved, and rendered much 
more magnificent by Tarquinus Priſcu—Manutius ſays, they 


RoMAn ſadictian. Ix DIT tox. 
ROMAN year, &c. See the articles Year, c. 
Roman {a nage, &c. LarIx, &. 
ROMANCE anciently Rom a UNT, and Romanr, a 


fabulous relation of certain intrigues and adventures in the 
way of love and galantry ; invented to entertain and inſtruct 


M. Fontenelle calls romances, boems in proſe; and Boſſu is 


y 


not averſe to their being admitted as Poetical pieces. See 
Po u and PoE YR v. 


Setting aſide the verſification, it is certain an epic poem, and 


A juſt romance conſiſts of two parts, vi. a moral, as its foun- 
dation and end; and a fable, or action, as the ſuperſtructure 


diſtinguiſhed, and the manners muſt be neceſfary, and have all 
the other qualities of poetical manners, See Mx x ER 8. 
The incidents muſt be delightful, and to that end rightly diſ- 


poſed and ſurprizing— The ſentiments fal] under the ſame 
rules as in the drama. See Sx NTIMENT, 
But the diction is allowed to be more lofty and figurati ve; as 


* „ 999 


I 
romances as well as wWe-—Such are the amours of Rhodanis 
and Sinonides, deſcribed in Iambics : ſuch is the romance 


of Leucippe and Clitophon, compoled by Achilles Tatius 


with very ſevere freatment—That author was biſhop of 
Tricea in Theſſalia in the fourth century. Nicephorus tells 


his book, or renounce his biſhopric ; and that he choſe the 
latter— But this * * is a little doubtful. 


Be this as it will, He iodorus has ſerved as a model to all the 


for the polite people, were wrote in the court language of 
that age; which was calle the Fomans, romant, or romanic ; 
whence the books themſelves were called by thoſe names : 
and thus by degrees mans, &c. became the general name 
of all books of this kind: whence at length our romance, 


The later '"Mances are much more Polite; the beſt of which 
are the Aſtrea of D'Urfe; the Cyrus and Clelie of made- 


prenede ; Ariane, Frangion ; and the Adventures of Tele: - 


machus by the late archbiſhop of Cambiay, worth all the 


The Germans, too, have their "URances ; eſpecially Hercy- 
les and Herculiſcus » the Aramena, Octavia, Arminius 


Loredano, Marino, Cc. -The Spaniards, their Diana, and 
Don Quixot— The Engliſh their Arcadia, &a. 


1s Of Barclay is rather a ſatyr than 2 romance, See 


ROMA NS, Romanr, or Rou Ax re, the polite language 
formerly ſpoke at the court of France; in contradiſtinction 
to the Mahon ſpoke by the common pegple. See LAN 
GUAGE and Wa Loox. 


their language *mong them; a mixture then of. half Latin, 
half Gauliſh, conſtituted the Romans ; whereof the modern 
French is only an improvement. See 5 RENCAH. 

Hence to emomance, was to write in remams, &c. See Ro- 


ROMPE E, or Roupu, in heraldry, is applied to ordi- 
naries, that are repreſented as broken 1 and to chevrons 


—He beareth a Chevron rompee, between three mullets, 
argent, by the name of Sault, 

RON DEL, in fortification, a round tower, ſometime 
erected at the foot of a baſtion, See I WER, 

ROOD, a quantity of land, equal to the fourth part of an 
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The roof contains' the timber-work and its Furniture, of 


ſlate or tile, wherewith a houſe is covered, or that which 
ſerves it as 1 cover. 2 carpenters uſually reſtrain 
roof to the timber- work only, See CovERING and 
Ripox. | | TO 
The form of the roof is various: ſometimes it is pointed, in 
which caſe the moſt beautiful proportion is to have its profile 
an equilateral triangle. | ASI 
Saline it is RT, that is, the pitch or angle of the 
ridge, is a right angle; which therefore, is a mean propor- 
tion between the pointed and the flat form. _ 0 
A flat-ro, is that in the form and proportions of a trian- 
gular pediment. See PxD1MEN T— This is chiefly practiſed 
in Italy, and the hot countries, where little ſnow falls. 
Sometimes the roof is in the pinnacle form. See PINNACLE. 
Sometimes it has a double ridge—Sometimes it is cut, or 
mutilated, that is, conſiſts of a true, and a falſe roof which 
is laid over the former: this laſt is particularly called a 
manſard, from its inventor M. Manſard, a famous French 
architect. 0 8 ; . 
Sometimes, again, it is in form of a platform ; as in moſt of 
the eaſtern buildings, See PLATFORM, | 8 
Sometimes it is truncated; that is, inſtead of terminating 
in a, ridge or angle, it is tut ſquare off at a certain heighth, 
and covered with a terrace, and ſometimes alſo incompaſſed 
with a balluſtrade. Sce TERRACE. 
Sometimes it is in manner of a dome, that is, its plan is 
ſquare, and the contour circular. See Dou x, CuPoL A, c. 
Sometimes it is round, that is, the plan is round or oval, 
and the proſile ſpherical Sometimes the baſe being =7 
large, it is cut off to diminiſh its heighth, and covered wi 
a terrace of lead, raiſed a little in the middle, with sky-lights 
from ſpace to ſpace, to give light to ſome corridore, or other 
intermediate piece, which without ſuch an expedient would 
be too dark. See Housk, Oc. 
Roo trees, or RUFF-trees, are the timbers in a ſhip, which 
o from the half-deck to the fore caſtle, 
he term is alfo uſed for the upper timbers of any building ; 
whence in the northern counties, it is common to ſignify a 
whole family, by ſaying, all under ſuch a-one's ref tree. 


Falſe Roor. FALSE. | 
Hip Roo, 3 H1p-roof. 

Attic of a Roo. ATTIC. 

Rooe-tyles. TyLE. 


ROOM, in building—See BurLDpinG, Hovse, APART- 


MENT, DISTRIBUTION, CHAMBER, Cc. 
Cook-Room. See the article Coo K-room. 
Flight of Rooms, See the article Fu duk. 
ROOMER, in the ſea language: A ſhip is ſaid to be a roomer, 
when ſhe is larger than ordinary, See SHIP, VESSEL, &c. 


| ROOT, RADIX, in botany, that part of a plant which im- 


mediately imbibes the juices of the earth, and tranſmits them 
to the other parts, for nutrition, See NuTRIT1oN, 


PLANT, VEGETABLE, Cc. 
The root conſiſts of woody fibres, covered with bark, more 
or leſs thick — It ariſes from a little point in the ſeed, called 


the radicle, Sec RaADICLE, 


It is no ſmall difficulty to conceive, how the root ſhould always 


get downwards, and turn up the ſtem perpendicularly ; conſi- 
dering that in the ſowing of plants the radicle muſt 1 
happen to be upwards, and the plumule downwards! See 
SEED, SEMINA TION, PERPENDICULARITY, Ee. 
The root is always found in the ground, in terreſtrial plants, 
except in a very few caſes : the ivy and cuſcuta, being perhaps 
the only plants where part of the roo lies bare. 
The root in plants has been obſerved to do the office of the 
ſtomach in animals ; that is, to make the firſt and principal 
digeſtion of the alimentary matter—M. Reneaume ſhews 
that the root does the office of all the parts in the belly of 
animals deſtined for nutrition; it being the root that receives 
the nouriſhment, that prepares it, digeſts it, alters and changes 
it into ſap, to be afterwards diſtributed to all the parts, 
See Sa p. 
The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew how conſiderable an 
alteration the juices undergo in the root; ſo that the root may 
be laid down as the principle of vegetation. See Vx 6 E- 
TATION. 
Plants growing at the bottom of the ſea have this peculiar 
to them, that they have no roots ; at leaſt the parts which 
do the office of rogts have nothing of the uſual figure of other 
roots—Theſe plants are uſually faſtened to ſome ſolid body; 
adhering to it by a very ſmooth poliſhed lamina, which does 
not ſend forth any fibre. Add to this, that the body to 
which they adhere, being frequently a rock or flint, appears 
very unfit to feed them, in caſe they had roots, M. Tour- 
nefort, therefore, conjectures that they are fed by a juice 
_ afforded them by the thick oily mud at the bottom of the 
ſea, which they receive by the pores of the exterior ſurface 
of this lamina. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the root may have. any ſituation at 
pleaſure, with reſpect to the body of the plant; nor needs 
to be cither loweſt, or higheſt—Accordingly in the aloe, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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coral, moſes, funguſes, c. the root is frequently upper- 
moſt, and its growth downwards. See Con AT, Maes, 
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Roots are divided by botaniſts into .. r 
1%, Fibrous, which, fend out only ſmall ſtrings from the 


bottom of the plant, diſtin from each other Such are thoſe 


of moſt ſpecies of graſs. | I. 1 

29, More thick and groſs, which have a body thick and 
groſs, either bran out into ſubdiviſions or elſe ſending 
out fibres from it all along. ' | 


Theſe laſt are either carnaus, which again are either, 


1. Broad and ſwelling, or | 
2. Long and ſlender, which are commonly harder and more 
woody. | | | 
Broad and ſwelling roots are either, | 
1. Bulbous, which conſiſt but of one globe or head, 
and ſend out fibres from the bottom, and are 
either, hy 2h; 1 4 
Squammoſe, and ſcaly, as lillies, fnartagon, bc. 
Le which are wolved in skins or coats, ag 
cepa, hyacinthus, allium, &c, See Bu LB. 
2. Tuberous, which are of a carnous, ſolid, and 
continued conſiſtence, and theſe either 


55 Simple, with but one globe or head, as rapa, 


* 


crocus, oc. : 
29. Manifold, as aſphodelus, pzonia, c. 
Long roots are either, | | 

(1) Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy, or branching, which 
ſhoot or creep out trantverſe or in breadth : of 
theſe ſome are geniculated, knotty or jointy ; 

as couch-graſs, mints, Sc. 

(2) Cauliformes, i. e. ſtemmy or ſtalky, which 
ſhoot down 3 though often ſending 
out fibres and ſtrings from the great ftem ; 
which alſo itſelf is ſometimes divided or branch- 


ing. 


RooTs, in medicine—The principal roots uſed in the practice 


of phyſic, are rhubarb, rhaponticum, farſaparilla, ipeca- 
cuanha, jalap, zedoary, galangal, caflumenar, gentian, tur- 
meric, liquorice, madder, & c. See cach deſcribed under its 
proper article RHUBARB, RHAPONTIC, SARSA A- 
RILLA, IPECACUANHA, Cc. 


RooT-grafting. See the article ENGRAF TING. 
Roor, in mathematics, denotes a quantity which is multiplied 


by itſelf ; or a quantity conſidered as the baſis or foundation 
of a higher power. See QUANTITY, POWER, &. 
Thus if any number, as 2 be multiplied by itſelf, the product 
4 is called the ſquare, or ſecond power of 2 ; and 2 itſelf, 
with regard to that power, is called the root,; or particularly 
the /quare root of 4. See SQUAR E-roet. | 

Since, as unity is to the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; 
the root is a mean proportional between unity and the ſquare 
rn 

If a ſquare number, as 4, be multiplied by its root 2, the 
Fain, 8 is called the cube, or third power of 2; and with 
reſpect to this cubic number 8, the number 2 is called root; 
or particularly the cube-root, See CB R-xoat. 

Since as unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; and 


as unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube; the 


root will be to the ſquare, as the ſquare to the cube, 7. e. 
unity, the root, the ſquate, and the cube, are in continual 
proportion: thus: 1:2: : 4: 8, And the cube-root is 
the firſt of the two mean proportionals between unity and 


the cube. 
To extract the Room out of a given number, or power, as 8, 


is the ſame thing as to find a number, as 2, which being mul- 
tiplied by itſelf a certain number of times, v. gr. twice, pro- 
duces the given number, 8. SeeExTRACT10N. 

A root, whether ſquare or cubic, or of any higher power ; 
if it couſiſt of two parts, is called a binomial root, or ſimply a 
binomial ; as 24, or 20 + 4. See BINOMIAI. 

If it conſiſt of three, a trinomial ; as 245, or 240 + 5: 
Or 100 +140 + 5. See TRINOMIAI-Idf of more than 
three, it is called multinomial ; as 2456, or 2450 + 6, or 
2400 ＋ 56, or 2000 + 456, or 2000 ＋ 400 ＋ 50 +6. 
Sce MULTINOMIAL, 


RooT of an equation, in algebra, denotes the value of the un- 


known quantity in an equation, See EQUATION. 

Thus, if the equation be a* KL = #x*, the root of the equa- 
tion is the ſquare root of a, and that of h; expreſſed thus, 
V (a + . 


Real Roo If the value of x be poſitive, i. e. if x be a 


poſitive quantity; e. gr. x r, the root is called a real or 
true root, See POSITIVE. 


Falſe Roor—lf the value of x be negative, e. gr. c- 5, 


the root is ſaid to be falſe. See NEGATIVE. 


Imaginary RooT—lIf the value of x be the root of a nega- 


tive quantity, c. gr. / — 5 ; it is ſaid to be imaginary. 
The great uſe of algebra is to bring problems to equations; 
then to reduce thoſe equations, or to exhibit them in the moſt 
ſimple terms. See RepucTion, | 


What remains after this to the ſolution of the problems, is 
| to 
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\, extraft the meet of the equations thus reduced, be they lines 
er numbers. See RESOLUTION, | 
Refidual ROOT. See the article Rast UX. 
Extraction of the RooTs of equations, See EXTRACTION, 
Rape e, in grammar, are the primitive words of 
whence others are compounded or derived. See 


betical order. See DIT ION AR. | 

ROPE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral twiſts or ſtrings of hemp, 
twiſted together by means of a wheel : of various uſes, as 
in binding, ſtaying, drawing, ſuſpending, &c. See Heme 
and CoRDAGE. 8 
When the rope is made very thick, it is called a cable, and 
when very ſmall, a cord. See CABLE and Corp. 
The greateſt conſumption of ropes is in navigation, for the 
tackling of ſhips; where, though ropes include the whole cor- 
dage. See Ack E and Snir, 
Yet there are ſeveral ropes particularly ſo denominated : as, 
the entering rope, hung at the ladder to help people up— 
The top-rope—A bolt-rape, wherein the ſail is ſowed—Buoy- 
rope, to which the buoy of the anchor hangs—Gue/t-rope, 
to tow the long-boat—The #-e!-rope— The bucket-rope—Rud- 
der- rope, to fave the rudder if it d chance to be beat off 

. —Preventer-rope, to fave the yard in caſe any part of the 
tyes ſhould be broke—Breaff-rope, to laſh the pannels to 
the: maſts—(Guy-rope, to keep the foremaſt forwards, directly 

over the hatch-way—And boat-rope, by which the boat 
hangs, or is faſtened a-ftern of the ſhip—-Port-ropes, See 
Por T-ropes. . 

Ro k, 'cord, or ſtrap, in the manage, is any of theſe tied 
round a pillar to which the horſe is faſtened when they 
begin to quicken and ſupple and teach him to fly from 


the ſhambrier, and not gallop faſtly or incompactly. See 


PILLAR. 
In thoſe manages where there is no pillar, a man ſtands in the 


centre of the ground, and holds the end of the rope, 

RorEs of two pillars, are the ropes or reins of a cavezon, 
uſed to a horſe that works between two pillars, See 
PILLAR. 7 | 

Roys dancer. See the article DAN EN. 

Ro E deck, See the article DE c K. 

Ro E yarn, is the yarn of any rope untwiſted—Tt commonly 
conſiſts of cable-ends, which are worn out; and are called 
ems of the cables It ſerves for many purpoſes among the 

tors, 


RORIFEROUS-d&#, d. d. dew dropping pipe; a name 
given by ſome to the thoracic duct; from its ſlow manner of 


conveying, and as it were, inſtilling, the chyle into the 
common ftream of blood. See THORACIc- duct, &c. 

ROS, dew. See the article DE w. 

Ros vitrioli, among chymiſts, is ſometimes uſed for the firſt 
phlegm diſtilled from vitriol in balneo mariæ. See VI- 
TRIOL, 

ROSADE, a kind of liquor, prepared of pounded almonds 
and milk, mixed with clarified ſugar. 

ROSARUM acetum. See ACETUM. 

ROSARY, in the Romiſh church, a chaplet conſiſting of 
five, or fifteen decads of beads, to direct the recitation of ſo 
many ave maria's, in honour of the virgin. See CHAP- 
LET. 

Ros AR, alſo denotes a particular maſs or form of devotion 
addreſſed to the virgin, to which the chaplet of that name is 
accommodated, Sce VIRGIN. 

Some attribute the inſtitution of the reſary to St Dominic; 
but F. d'Achery ſhews it was in uſe in the year 1100; fo 
that St Dominic could only make it more celebrated—Others 
attribute it to Paulus Libycus, and others to St Benedict; others 
to the Chartreux ; ethers to venerable Bede; and others to 
Peter the hermit, - 

Thoſe who aſcribe it to St Dominic, differ as to the particu- 
lar time of its inſtitution ; ſome referring it to the year 1208, 
when he preached againſt the Albigenſes ; others will have 
him to have ſet it on foot in the courſe of his miſſions in 
Spain, before he paſſed into France. ; 

Order of the Ros AR, or of our lady of the Ros AR Y, is an 
order of knights, ſuppoſed by Schoonebeck, and the jeſuit Bo- 
* to * been inſtituted by St Dominic; but by miſtake : 

OL. II. 
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for that ſaint never inſtituted any order under this name; and 
. theſe authors apparently make a military order of an army ot 
eroiſees, who under the command of the count de Montfort, 
fought againſt the Albigenſes. See CkorsAapes and Ar- 
BIGENSES | | 
The abbot Juſtiniani, and M. Hermant, will have this order 
to have been eftabliſhed by an archbiſhop of Toledo, named 
Frederick, after $t Dominic's death; and to have bore for a 
badge, a black and white croſs, in the middle whereof was 
repreſented our lady, holding her little fon in one hand, and 
in the other a roſary—F, Mendo adds, that they were obliged 
| to rehearſe the roſary on certain days—After all, F. Helyot 
doubts whether or no ſuch an order ever exiſted. Sce GR- 
DER; b 


ROSAT A abe. 


| 


Ros Ar uu vinum. Vinum. 

ROSE, Rosa, Per, a medicinal flower, produced by a 
ſhrub of the ſame name; which gives the denomination 
to ſeveral preparations in pharmacy. See Fr. owt. 

The kinds of roſes are various: thoſe chiefly uſed in medicine 
are the red and damask reſer— The damask are a good and 
ſafe purgative, adminiſtred in infuſion, or by way of ſyrup 
— The red are aſtringent; and the conſerve thereof uſed 
with ſucceſs againſt diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs, and diſ- 
orders of the eyes. See Constrve. 
It is a tradition among the ancients, that the god of love 
made a preſent to Harpocrates the god of ſilence, of a beauti- 
ful roſe, the firſt that had been known ; to engage him 
not to diſcover any of the private practices of his mother 
Venus—And hence it became a cuſtom to have a roſe 
placed in their rooms of mirth and entertainment, that 
under the aſſurance thereof they might be induced to lay 
aſide all conſtraint, and ſpeak what they pleaſed—Thus 
did the roſe become a ſymbol of filence ; ſo that to be ſub 
roſa, under the roſe, denotes as much as to be out of danger 
of having any converſation divulged. 

Sugar of Rosts, is made of red roſe leaves, dried in an oven, 
pulverized, and put into a proper quantity of ſugar diſ- 
ſolved with a little water in 4 chafing-diſh over the fire. 
See SUGAR. | 

RosE-WATER, a water drawn by diſtillation from red or 

damask roſes, See WATER. | 
It is a good cordial, and was formerly highly eſteemed ; 
but is fance fallen from its reputation, and is little uſed but 
in diſeaſes of the eyes, and in perfumes and waſhes. 
It is however, in great eſteem throughout the Eaſt, particularly 
in China and Perſia, where the trade thereof is very con- 
ſiderable. The reſe- leaves remaining at the bottom of the 
ſtill, have the natural cathartic quality; and are alſo kept for 
a perfume, 

Golden Ros E, is a roſe which the pope bleſſes at maſs on the 
firſt ſunday in Lent, while they ſing lætare Jeruſalem z 
and which, after maſs, he carries in proceſſion ; and then ſends 
it as a preſent to ſome ſovereign prince, 

The fuctions of the red and white Ros x, are famous in our Eng- 
liſh hiſtories— They had their riſe in 1454, under Henry VI. 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and ended in 
Henry VII. who united the two branches—The houſe of 
Lancaſter had for its badge a white ro/e ; that of York a red 
one, Sce FACTION, . 

Ros E-woop, lignum rhodium, or aſpalathum. See As PA- 
LAT R. | 

Ros ꝝñ in architecture and ſculpture, an ornament cut in re- 


ſemblance of a ro/e—See Tab. Archit. fig. 54. fig. 26. lit. b. 
See alſo ORNAMENT, 


It is chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, vaults of churches, 


and particularly in the middle of each face of the corinthian 
abacus. See ABAcuUus—And in the ſpaces between the mo- 
dillions; under the plafonds of corniches. See Mop 
LION. 

Ros E nails, See the article NAIL. 

Ros k diamond. See the article DA MoN p. 


Ros E-NOBLE, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in 


the reign of Edward III. and then called the penny of gold; 
ſince called roſe-noble, becauſe ſtamped with a roſe : It was 
current at 6 s. 8 d. Sce NoBLEe and Coin. 
ROSEMARY, RosMmarinvus, a medicinal plant, whoſe 
flower, called anthes, is of conſiderable uſe in the preſent 
practice. See Ax T Hos. 
Roſemary flowers are eſteemed the principal aromatic of our 
growth Dr Quincy ſpeaks of them as good in moſt nervous 
complaints, eſpecially ſuch as ariſe from too great moiſture 
and cold, as they are hot and drying In epilepſies, apoplexies, 
palſies, Ic. they are rarely omitted in preſcription, under one 
form or other. See AROMATIC, 
They abound with a ſubtile detergent oil, which makes 
them deobſtruent and opening, whence their uſe in uterine 
obſtructions, the jaundice, &c, 
10 Dd They 
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They are the baſis of the celebrated Hungary water; with a 
ſmall quantity of which, diluted in common water, the con- 
fectioners make conſerve of roſemary flowers, eſſence of ro/e- 
- mary-water, Ac. See HunGARyY water. | 
ROSICRUCIANS, See the article Rosy CRUCIANS. 
ROSIN, Rzs1wA, in pharmacy. See RESIX A. 
Ros t, is particularly uſed for a refinous matter prepared 
from the juice of the pine · tree; in ordinary uſe tor the 
making of wax, c. y 


Mr Bent in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 243, gives us the manner of | 


pteparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern parts of France; 


thus—The bark being pared off the pine, to make the ſap | 


run down into a hole made at bottom to receive it; as the 
juice runs it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top; which being 
tempered with water, is fold, by a cheat, for white bees- wax. 
See Wax. | 
When they have got a quantity of the pou they ſtrain it 
through a basket, and what runs through is the common 
turpentine, See TURPENTINE. be 
What ſtays behind, they mix with water, and diſtilling it in 
an alembic, the matter that riſes is the oil of turpentine ;z and 
the calx that remains is the common rein. | 

ROSOLTIS, or Ros-80L1s, popularly, Ros A-$0L1s, ſun- 
dew, an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, chiefly taken after meals, 
by way of dram, to aid digeſtion : being compoſed of burnt 
brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes 
perfumed with a little musk. 
It had its name, becauſe anciently prepared wholly of the 
Juice of the plant ros ſolis ; but that plant is no longer any 
ingredient therein, . 
The beſt is that of Turin—The French have a particular 
kind not called res /olis, but du roy; becauſe uſed with 
good effect by the late king Lewis XIV,—-lt is compoſed 
of Spaniſh wine, wherein are infuſed aniſe, fennel; aneth, 
coriander, &c, for three weeks. 

ROSTING. See the articles DR ESSINOG, Foop, &c. 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, 
wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, We, were 
delivered. See FoRUM. | 
The rerum was a kind of chapel, taken out of the fo- 
rum, and furniſhed with a ſuggeſtum, or eminence called 
more particularly the era, where the arators ſtood to 
ſpeak. | 
3 adorned, or, as Livy ſays, built, with the beaks of 
ſhips taken from the people of Antium, in a naval en- 
gagement; whence the name. See RosTRUM. 


ROSTRALIS corona, R0sTRAL,crown, in antiquity, See | 


Crown, Ns 
RosTRAL IS columna, RosTRAL column, See Col u ux. 
ROSTRLFORMI8S praceſus, in anatomy, the fame as co- 

racoides. See CoRACorInEes. | 

ROSTRUM litterally denotes the beak or bill of a bird. See 
BIRD. | | | | 
Hence the word is alſo figuratively applied to the beak, 
or fore-part of the head of a ſhip. See HEAD, Prxow, 
Ship, Sc. See alſo Ros r RA. | 

RosTRVUM, in chymiſtry, ſignifies the noſe, or beak of the 
common alembic, which conveys the liquor diſtilled into 
its receiver. See ALEMBIC, RR·xCEIVER, DisTILLA- 
TION, &. 

RosTRUM, is alſo a fort of crooked ſciſſars, which the 
ſurgeons in ſome caſes make uſe of for the dilation of” 
wounds. 

ROSYCRUCIANS, Ros fc RU IANVõ, or brothers of the 
Ros v-cRoss, a name aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of her- 
metical philoſophers ; who aroſe, or at leaſt became firſt 
taken notice of in Germany, in the beginning of the laſt 
century. See HERMETICAL., 

They bound themſelves tegether by a ſolemn ſecret, which 

they ſwore inviolably to preſerve ; and obliged themſelves 

at their admiſſion into the order, to a ſtrict obſervance of 
certain eſtabliſhed rules. : 

They pretended to know: all fciences, and chiefly medicine 

whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reftorers— They pre- 

tended to be maſters of abundance of important ſecrets ; 
and among others, that of the philoſophers ſtone ; $all which 
they affirmed to have received by tradition from the an- 
cient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnoſophiſts. 

See PRITLOSOP HER“ ene. 

Their chief was a German gentleman, educated in a mo- 

naſtery, where he learnt the Janguages—In 1378 he went 

to the Holy Land, where falling ſick at Damaſcus, he 
conſulted the Arabs, and other Eaſtern philoſophers, by 
whom he was ſuppoſed to be initiated into this wonderful. 


art—At his return into Germany, he formed a ſociety, to 


him out of the Eaſt, and died in 1484. 7 

They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accommo- 
dated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine - Becauſe 
they pretended to protract the period of human life, by. 


been ca 


ROT 


* 


| 8 
means of certain noſtrums, and even 
they were called immor tales. ee 
As they pretended to know all things, they have been called 
illuminnti; and becauſe they have made no appearance for 
ſeveral 3 but have kept altogether. incognito, they have 
the moiftble brothers. JIN 6 

Their ſociety is frequently ſignified by the letters F. R. C. 
which ſome among them interpret fratres rarit ducti, it being 
pretended that the matter of the philoſopher's ſtone is de 
concotted, exalted, &r, 

Some, who are no friends to free maſonry, make the pre- 
ſent flouriſhing ſociety of free maſons a branch of _ Refer 
cians ; or rather the Ryſicrucians themſelves under a new 
name, or relation; viz. as retainers to building And it 
is certain, there are ſome free maſons who have all the 
characters of Roficrucians ; but how the zra and original of 
maſonry, as traced by Mr Anderſon, and that of Reficr.. 
cianiſm, here fixed from Naudzus, who has wrote expreſly 
on the ſubject, conſiſt, we leave others to judge See Ma- 
SONRY, | n | 


en youth ; 


ROT, a diſeaſe, which in moiſt years is incident to. ſheep, 


in the ſame ground where in drier years they are free 
from it; which, yet, ariſes, not only from the moiſture, 
but from a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the air 
and the graſs. See PUTREFACTION. | 


ROTA, in mechanics. See the article WB REI. 
RoTa Ariftotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a celebrated 


problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel 
about its axis; thus called, becauſe firſt, that we know of, 
taken notice of by Ariſtotle, F | 

The difficulty is this While a circle makes a revolution 
on its centre, advancing at the ſame time in a right line 
along a plane; it deſcribes, on that plane, a right line 
equal to its circumference, Now if this circle which we 
may call the dzferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle 
concentric witf it, and which has no motion but what it 
receives from the deferent; which is the caſe of the nave 
of a coach-wheel -carried along by the wheel ; this little 
circle, or nave, will deſcribe a line in the time of the re- 
volution, equal, not to its own circumference, but to that 
of the wheel: for that its centre advances in a right line, 
as faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in reality the 
ſame therewith. 128 

The matter of fact is certain—But how it ſhould be, ſeems 
a myſtery—lIt is obvious, that the wheel advancing during 
the. revolution, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to its cir- 
cumference ;. but how ſhould the nave, which revolves like 
the. wheel, deſcribe a right line ſo much greater than its 
circumference ? | 


_ "Phe ſolution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a good expli- 


cation of the difficulty—Galileo, who next attempted it, 
has recourſe to an infinity of infinitely little vacuities in 
the right line deſcribed by the two circles; and imagines 
that the little circle never applies its circumference to thoſe 
vacuities; but in reality only applies it to a line equal to its 
own circumference ; though it appears to have applied it to 
a much larger. | | 

But it is evident this is all gratis dictum— The vacuities 
are imaginary ; and why does not the great circle apply 


its circumference to them ? laſtiy, the magnitude of theſe 


vacuities muſt be augmented or diminiſhed according to the 
different proportion of the two. circles, 
F. Tacquet will have it that the little circle making its 
rotation more ſlowly than the great one, does on that ac- 
count deſcribe a line longer than its circumference ; yet 
without applying any point of its circumference to more 
than one point of its baſe— But this is no more allowable 
than the former. 10 | 
The attempts of ſo many great men proving vain; M. 
Dortous de Meyran, a French gentleman, had the good 
fortune to hit on a ſolution, which be ſent to the royal 
academy of ſciences ; where being examined by Meſſ. de Lou- 
ville and Saulmon, appointed for that purpoſe, they made their 
report that it was ſatisfactory The ſolution is to this effect. 
The wheel of a coach is only acted on, or drawn in a 
right line : its circular motion, or rotation ariſes purely 
from the reſiftance of the ground whereon it is applied. 
Now this reſiſtence is equal to the force wherewith the 
wheel is drawn in the right line; inaſmuch as it defeats 
that direction: of conſequence the cauſes of the two mo- 
tions, the one right, the other circular, are equal, and 
therefore their effects, i. e. the motions are equal. And 
hence, the wheel defcribes a right line on the ground, 
equal to its circumference. K-:$ 
For the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe—lIt is 
drawn in a right line by the ſame force as the wheel, 
but it only turns round, becauſe the wheel turns, and 
can only turn with it, and at the ſume time therewith. 
Hence it follows that its circular velocity is leſs than that 
of the wheel, in the ratio of the two circumferences ; and 
| therefore 


RoTmzR-nATLs; are ſuch as have a very full head, and are 


. 8 | . 
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derefore its; (circhlat motion is lech dan ieh reftilinear 


14 N 
n 


nave cannot be applied to à part of à right line greater 


or leſs, as ide pätt of dhe nave is leſ than that of the 
circle. Set ROL&I1NG and SLIDING: | 

Ro r A, is alſo uſed-for 4 particular court or juriſdiction in 
Rome, eſtabliſhed, for taking cognizance of beneficiary mat- 

tets, Cc. Ste BBN TIE, Oe. g 
The rota conſiſts of twelve doctors, choſen out of the four 
nations of Italy, France, , Spain, and Germany ; three of 
them being Romans, ohe a Florentine, one a Milaneze, 
dne of Bologna, dne of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a 
Frenchman, two Spaniards, and one a German; each 
having four clerks or notaries under him. 

Their office is to judge of all beneficiary cauſes, both within 
Rome, and throughout the tate of the church, in cafe of ap- 
peal; and of all civil proceſſes for above 500 crowns. 

- They are alſo / called chaplains of the pope, as ſucceeding 
the ancient judges of the ſacred palace, who held their 
court in his chapel. See CHAPLAIN. 

The denomination rota, wheel, ſome will have derived 
hence, that they officiate, by totation; others, becauſe. 
the moſt important affairs of the Chriſtian world turn 
upon them—[u, Cange derives it from rota porphyretica, 
| becauſe the pavement of the chamber where they formerly 
fate was of porphyry ; and faſhioned like a wheel. 
ROTATION, RoLiLiinG, in mechanics. See Rol- 
LING, Ror A, Ce. | | 
RoTATION, in geometry, the circumvolution of a ſurface 
round an immoveable line, called the axir of rotation, See 
AX 1s. 11 6 
By ſuch rotation of planes, ſolids are formed or generated. 
See GENESIS, SOLID, Fe. 8 
The method of cubing ſolids, generated by ſuch rotation, is 
laid down by M. de Moivre, in his ſpecimen of the uſe 
of the doctrine of fluxions—For the fluxions of ſuch ſolids 
take the product of the fluxion of the abſciſſa, multiplied 
by the circular baſe; and ſuppoſe the ratio of a ſquare to the 
xo 

cirele inſcribed, be as — : the equation expreſſing the nature 

I 
or property of any circle, whoſe diameter is 4; is yy == dx 


4dxx — * x 
— xx, Therefore — — is the fluxion of ' a portion 


of the ſphere, and conſequently, the portion itſelf 4 + dxx 
p- Wan b. dx — * 
KA, and the circumſcribed cylinder is 4 


there- 


AN L&D * 
fore the portion of the ſphere is to the circumſcribed cy- 
linder, as zu — 3x tod - x. Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne. 216. 

RoTAaTioNn, RevoruTioN, in aſtronomy. See Rx vo- 
LUTION. 1 

Diurnal Ro rA TT. 
EAR TR. 1 | 

RoTAT ION, in anatomy, the action of the mnuſcult rotatores; 

or the motion which they give to the parts they are fixed to, 
See ROTATOR, 
There are two muſcles, the great and the little obliquus, 
to per form the rotation of the eye The obturator inter- 
nus and externus effect the rotation of the thighs, See 
EyE, Ce. 

ROT AT OR, in anatomy, a name given the oblique muſcles 
of the eye ; called alſo circulures, and amatorii. See AM A- 
To, OBI us and EYE. | 

ROTHER-nzasTs, a word uſed in old ſtatutes, and ftil! 
in the northern parts of England, for horned beafts; as oxen, 
cowsy ſteers, hoifers, & c. 

Whence rother-/63l, in Herefordſhire, is taken for the dung 
or foil of ſuch cattle, 


See DIURNAL Rytation and 


afeth to faſten the rudder- irons in ſhips. See NAil. 
ROTON DO, RoT.oxno, in architecture, a popular term 
for any building-that! is round both within and without fide ; 
whether it be/a church, à ſalon, a veſtible, or the like. Sce 
Bui I DIN CS Ge. THO | 
The moſt celebiated rotoende of antiquity is the pan- 
theon at Rome dedicated to: Cybele and all the gods, 
by Agrippa, ſon- in- law of Auguftus ; but ſince conſe- | 
crated by pope Boniface IV. to the virgin and all the 
 faints, under the; tittle of Sta. Maria della retonda, See PAN 
TH EON. 
The chapel of the. Eſcurial, which is the burying plate 
of the kings of Spain, is alſo a rotonde; and in imita- 


tion of that of Rome, is alſo called pantheon. Sec ESC U-! 


X OU 


ROT TENNESS, Purreds. 
TION. | 

ROTU LA, in anatomy, See the article PAT EL TIA. 

ROTUPDI i mgraffater. See INx ROSGSATOR 

ROTULORUM ce. See the article Cus ros. 

RO TU LUS, a all. See the article Rol. 

Ror ur us cnffrientium— The carl of Lancaſter taking part 
with the barons againſt king Edward II. it was not 
thought fit, in reſpect of their power, to call them re- 

bels or traytors, but only contrarients : accordingly, we 
have a record of thoſe times called yotulus comrarien- 
run, 

RoTUuLvs tointeniæ, an exact ſurvey of all England, by coun- 

ties, hundreds, and tithings ; made under king Alfred; not 
unlike that of domes-day. See Dom ERS- DAY. 

It was thus called, becauſe anciently kept at Winchefter, 
among other records of the kingdom, 

ROTUNDO. See the article RoTon do. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles, from the roundneſs of their body, See Mus- 
CLE, 

Such are the rotundus major, called alſo teres major; and 
the rotundus minor, called alſo teres minor, and tranſver/a- 
lis—See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 2. n. 13. . 6. n. 12. 


13. fig. 7. u. 14, 34 and 35. See alſo ERES, &c, 
Pronator radii RoruNDus. See PRONA TOR, 


ROUAGE. Battery en Rovacr. SeeBaATTERY. 
ROUGE-croſs, q. d. red-croſi. See PouRSsUIVANTS. 
Rou x- dragon, q. d. red dragon, Sce PouksulvAxrrs. 
ROUGH, Rovenness, in mechanics. Sce FRICTION 
and RESISTENCE. 
RoUGH caſting, See PLAISTERING and MokTAR, 
RouGH diamond. See the article DIAMOND. 
Rou on emerald, Sce the article EMEaAaLiD. 
RouGH leaved plants. See the article PLAN. 
RouGH tate. See TasTrE, AcER R, AUSTERRE, Ce. 
ROUL, Rorr, or RowL, in the military art—Officers 
of the fame rank, who mount the ſame guards, and take 
their turns in relieving one another, are ſaid to roul or roll, 
Ses GUARD, 
ROULADE, in muſic, a trilling or quavering. See 
QUAVERING, 
ROUND, RoTvuNDvs, in geometry, See CIRCLE, Gion k, 
SPHERR, (Fc. | ; 
RoUND, in anatomy. See the article Ro TunD vs. 
RouND, in muſic—The Italians call b round, what we call 
a flat; and the French b mel; and b ſquare what we call 
a ſharp, See FLAT and SHARP, Ce. 
Rovnv, is alſo a military term, ſignifying a walk or turn 
which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in a 
garriſon or fortified place, arownd the ramparts, in the 
night-time; to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the 
works, and to ſee that the centries are watchful, and do 
their duty, and all things in good order. See COUNTER 
round, | , 
In ſtrict garriſon, the rownds go every quarter of an hour, that 
the rampart may be always furniſhed-— The centries are to 
challenge at a diſtance ; and to reſt their arms as the rounds 
paſs, and let no one come near them. 
When the round is near the corps de garde, the centry 
calls aloud, who comes there? and when the anſwer is, the 
rounds, he lays, tand; then calls for the corporal of the 
guard, who draws his ſword, and calls alſo, who comes there? 
and when it is anſwered, the rownds, he that has the word 
advances and delivers it to the . corporal, who receives 
it with his ſword pointed at the giver's breaſt; See 
Wor. | 
Way of the Rounns, See the article Way, 
Counter-RoUNDSs, See Cou Nr ER-round. 
Quarter Roux p. See the article QUART ER-round. 
RounDs, among maſons, denotes the broken pieces of 
ſtatues, 
RounD-heads; See WH1G and Tory. 
Ro U D-Head nails. See the article NAIt.. 
RouNnD-HOUSE, in a ſhip, is the uppermoſt room or cabin 
on the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. See 8 ir 
and STERN. 
Ro v NnD-hou/eallo denotes a kind of priſon, for the nightly-watch 


to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried before a magi- 
ſtrate, See War CH. 


See PuTartiac: 


Roux D fable TABLE. 

RounD, in the academies, denotes a circular piſte or tread, 
See PISTE. 

To RounD @ horſe, is a general term for all ſorts of ma- 


nages upon a volt, er circular tread, See Vor.T—Hence 
to round: a horſe upon a trot, gallop, &c, is to make 
him carry his ſhoulders and haunches roundly or compactly, 


up 
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RouT, in navigation. See the article CoURSE. 


circle, without traverſing or bearing 
to a fide. | 


ROUNDE LAY®, or Rov n po, a kind of ancient poem, 


thus called, according to Menage, from its form; and be- 


cauſe it ſtill wurns back again to che firſt verſe, and thus | 


ROUNDELET: See the arücle RUNDEET: 
R O UND NESS Ror un DIT v, in phyſics. 


den or ritornello 3 where the beginning of each couplet is re- 
peated at the end thereof. See RITORNELED- | 
ROUPIA, or Rur EE. See the article Rur EE 
ROUSE Y © hart, among hunters: See HUN TIN 
J RoVsE, among kalconers, is When 3 hawk lifts 
ſhakes himſelf. See HA wk and HAwWKING- 


Sanſon and Ogildy have made maps of the routs and poſt- 
roads of France and England ſoldiers are prohi 


See AUNT ING. | . ; 
Some uſe rout for à path cut acroſs a wood ; in oppoſition to 


way, Which is 2 great road. WAY. 


RovuT is alſo uſed for the defeat and flight of an army 
The ſerjeants endeavour to rally the ſoldiers in à rout. dee 


R1oT. | 

Two things, however, there ate in common to ror, riot, 
and unlawful aſſembly : the ones chat there be at leaſt three 
perſons together 3 the other, that, being together, they 
diſturb the peace, either by words, ſhew of arms, Fr” 
bulent geſture, ol actual violence. Gee UNLAWFUL 4 


TON. 
The RowELLING of horſes is à method of cure frequently 


had recourſe to in inward ſtrains, eſpecially about the 
Mhoulders or hips 3 3 alſo for hard ſwellings not eaſy to 


be reſolved. 


the hole being ſtopped with the finger, the place blown is 
beaten with a hazel-ſtick, and the wind ſpread with the 


hand all over; then let go. 
'This done, horſe-hair, or red farſenet, half the thickneſs 


of the little finger, is put in 2 rowelling needle ſeven 0! 
eight inches long; the needle is put into the hole, and 


icle PARALLELISM: 
ing relating to A king. See 


Roy AL. abby, denotes an abby founded by a king, or by a prince 
who is ſucceeded by 2 king. See ABBY- 
Rov AL academy of ſciences, c. See ACADEMY) Sc. 


RovA L. antler, among hunters, expreſſes the third branch of 


the horn of a hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the rear 
of main horn above the back-antler. See An r LER, HEAD) 


Nor al aſſent, is that aſſent or approbation which the king 


gives to a thing done by others 3 2s the election of a biſhop 
by dean and chapter; or 4 bill paſſed in both houſes of 


| the king—If he refuſes it, thus, Le roy Faviſera, 4. d 


* 


the king will adviſe upon it. See BILL, FPARA TIA“ 


* Boxov 6H. 
Roy AL crown, 18 that worn by kings. See CROWN» 


This they alſo call an imperial crow®, being cloſed a- top. 


ſemicircles adorned with croſſes and geur- de- liſes: che whole 
embelliſhed with precious ſtones. 40 


Roy AL charter. See the article CHART ER. 
Royar African compar): See the article COMPANY» 
Roy a L Exchange, the burſe or meeting place of the mer- 


chants in London. See EXCHANGE: 


bard-ſtreet. D 
It was built of brick ; yet then eſteemed the moſt ſplendid 


burſe in Europe An hundred years after its building, at the 
great fire, it was burnt down 3 but ſoon raiſed again, in a ſtill 
more magnificent manner; the expence thereof amounting 


to $0000 l. 
One half of this ſum Was disburſed by the chamber of 


London, the other by the company of Mercers; who, 
to reimburſe themſelves, let to hire 190 ſhops above ſtairs, 
at 20 pound each ; which with other ſhops, eg, on the 


whence it is obſerved to be much the richeſt ſpot of ground 


RoYAL Foot. See the article Foo r. 


/ 


RovyAL Fort. See the article Fon... 


Royal franchiſe. See the article FRANCHISE» 
Rov Al hoſpital. Sec the article Hos rf A» 


ROYAL 
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Jhe Royal eie a fair fpreading tree at Boſcobel in the 


: Donnington in Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof 
Lavery 4 covered with ivy ; in. the thick of which king 
Charles IT. fat in the day time with colonel Careleſs, and in 
the night lodged in Bofcobel-houſe: fo that they are mil. 
taken who ſpeak of it as an old hollow oak ; it being 


| then a gay flouriſhing tree, ſurrounded with many more 


— The poor remains hereof are now fenced in with a 
handſome wall, with this inſcription over the gate, in gold 
letters—PFeliciſſmam arborem quam in aſylum potentiſſimi regis 
Caroli II. Deus 2 max. per quem reges reynant, hic creſs 
cere woluit, &c. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 310. 


Ro YAL officers. See the article OrrIcER. 
Ro YAL. Parapet, or parapet of the rampart, in fortification, is 


a bank about three fathoms broad, and fix foot high, placed 


upon the brink of the rampart, twards the country ; to co- 
ver thoſe who defend the rampart. See RamParT and 


PAPAPET. 


RoyAL. See the article Pox T royal. 
8 rh b Society, is an academy, or body of perſons of eminent 


learning ; inſtituted by king Charles II, for the promoting of 
natural knowledge. Sce Ac ADbE Mx. 

This illuſtrious body had its original in an aſſembly of in- 
genious men, who before the reſtauration met weekly in Wad- 
dam; college, in Oxford, at the lodgings of Dr Wilkins. 
Aſterwards, from about the year 1658, many. of them 
living in London, held meetings at Greſham-college ; till 
they were at length taken, notice of by the king, who 
was pleaſed to grant them an ample charter, dated the 
22d of April, 1663; whereby they were erected into a cor- 
poration, confifting of a preſident, council, and ſellnes, for pro- 
moting the Pnowledge of natural things, and u eful experiments. 
Their, manner of electing fellows is by balloting. Their 
council are in number 21, eleven of which are continued 
for the next year, and ten more added to them, all choſen 


on St Andrew's duy, 


Each member at his admiſſion ſubſcribes an engagement, 


that he will endeavour to promote the good of the lociety; 


from which he may be freed at any time, by ſignifying to 


the preſident, that he defires to withdraw. 

The charges are 40s. paid to the treaſurer at admiſſion ; 
and 13s, per quarter, ſo long as the perſon continues a 
member, DAT 

Their deſign is to © make faithful records of all the 
* works of nature or art, which come within their 
„reach; ſo that the preſent as well as after ages may be 
* enabled to put a mark on errors which have been 
* {trengthened by long preſcription, to reſtore truths that 
* have been neglected; to puſh thoſe already known to 


La 


** more various uſes; to make the way more paſſable to 
* what remains unrevealed, &c. 

To this purpoſe they have made a great number of expe- 
riments and obſervations on moſt of the works of na- 
ture; eclipfes, comets, meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, 
inundations, ſprings, damps, ſubterraneous fires, tides, cur- 
rents, the magnet, cc Alſo, numbers of ſhott hiſtories of 
nature, arts, manufacturcs, uſeful engines, contrivarices, e. 
The ſervices they have been of to the public are very 
great—They have improved naval; civil, and military archi- 
tecture ; advanced the ſecurity and perfection of navigation ; 
improved agriculture; and put not only this kingdom, but 
alſo Ireland, the Plantations, &c. upon planting. 

They have regiſtered experiments, hiſtories, relations, obſerva- 
tions, &c. reduced them into one common ſtock ; have from 
time to time publiſhed ſome of the moſt immediate uſe, un- 
cer the title of Philoſophical Tranſad ions, &c. and laid the reſt 
up in public regiſters, to be nakedly tranſmitted to poſterity, as 
a ſolidground- work for future ſyſtems. See TR a v5 a CTIONS, 
They have a library adapted to their inſtitution 3 towards 
which the late eart-marſhal contributed the Norſolcian library ; 
and a muſæum, dr repoſitory of natural and artificial raritics, 
given them by Daniel Colwal, Eſq; — Their motto, Nullius jr 


*erba. 


Roy AL Spaniſh acaderty. See the article Ac A DEN v. 
Roy AL ſugar. See the article Su GAR. 
ROYALTIES, REecaALTits, the rights of the king ; 


otherwiſe called the king's prerogative, and the regalia. See 
PREROGATIVE and REGAL1A; 

Of theſe, ſome the king may grant to common per 
ſons; others are inſeparable ſrom the crown, See K IN G, 
GRAN T, e. 


RUB ARB, RRABAR e AR UR, in medicine. See Ry v- 


PARB, 


RUBBING. See ATTRITION and Fx Ic 10. 
RU BIA Tinftirum, a root or drug popularly called madaer. 


See MaDDreR, 


R U BIFYING,® in chymiſtry, &c, the act of turning a 


thing red by force of fire, &c. See Rev and RUB. 
»The word is formed of the Latin rutens, raddy, and #9, 1 


became. 


* 


XX UB 


Red arſenic f. ſuppoled. to be no more than the common orpf. 
ment ravified by fire, with the addition of nut or olive-oil, 
See AkSsENIC. 


RUBIGALIA, or Rose ALA, in antiquity, a feaſt c6- 


lebrated by the Romans in honour of the god Rubigus, or 
the goddeſs Rubigo; and to engage thoſe deities to preſerve 
the corn, from blaſting, and mildews, See Egan, _ 
The rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa in the eleventh year 
of his reign; and were held on the 7th of the calends of May, 
which is our 25th of April ; being the time when the blight 
or mildew, called by the Latins r»bigo, uſes to attack the 
corn, See RuB1Go, 1 

Varro fixes it to the time when the ſun enters the 16th 
degree of Taurus—Indeed the true time ſeems rather to 
have been on the eightcenth day before the equinox ; and 
the true reaſon, becauſe then tanicula, or the little dog, 
ſets ; which is eſteemed a malific conſtellation. 

Hence they ſacrificed a dog to rubigo - Ovid ſays, the 
entrails of a dog, and thoſe of a ſheep: Columella, — 


3 ſucking puppy. Feſtus inſinuates, that the victim mu 
red. 


R UBIGO, or Ron ro, a diſeaſe incident to. corn, popu- 


larly called mildew. See Sub r and XII LDEW, 
The rubigo is a ſpecies of blight. See Buicur. 


RUBRICK, Runs 10 A, in the canon law, denotes a title or 


article in certain antient law-books 3 thus called, becauſe wrote, 
as the titles of the chapters in our antlent bibles are, in red 
letters, See TITIE—Vou'll find ſuch a law under ſuch a 
rubrich, 


Runritks, alſo denote the rules and directions given at the 


beginning, and in the courſe of the liturgy; for the order, and 
manner wherein the ſeveral parts of the office are to be per- 
formed, See LIT RGV. 

There are general rubricks, and ſpecial rubricks, a rubrick for 
the communion, &c.—In the Romiſh miflal and breviary are 
rubricks for mattins, for lauds, for tranſlations, beatifica- 
tions, commemorations, 6c, 

They are called rubricts, ſrom the Latin, ruber, red; becauſe 
formerly, printed in red-ink, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the office, which was in black; as they ſtill are in the Ro- 
miſh miſſal, &c, 

The great rubrick for the celebration of Eaſter, preſcribed by 
the Nicene council, is to this purpole—Eaſter-day to be the 
Sunday which falls upon, or next after, the firſt full moon 
which immediately ſucceeds the vernal equinox. See EasSTER 
—Dr Wallis has a particular diſcourſe on the ancient rubrichs 
for the ſeat of Eaſter ; in the Philoſoph. Tranſa#tions, 


RUBY, Ruzinvs, a red coloured, ſparkling gem, of the 


firſt rank among precious ſtones. See GEN and STONE, 

There are but two places in the Eaſt where the ruby 1s found : 
The kingdom of Pegu, and the iſle of Ceylon——The mine in 
Pegu, where it is found in greateſt plenty, is in the mountain 


Capelan, 12 days journey from Siren, the reſidence of the 


king of that country The fineſt rubies brought hence do not 
exceed three or four carats; the king reſerving all the larger 
to wanbif, on” = | 
In Ceylon, the rubies are found in 2 river which deſcends 
irom the mountains towards the middle of the iſland : Some 
few are alſo found in the ground The rubies of Ceylon are 
uſually brighter and more beautiful than thoſe of Pegu ; but 
they are rare; the king of Ceylon prohibiting his people to 
gather them, or ttaffick with them. | 

There are rabies allo found in Europe, particularly in Boheniia 
and Hungary; eſpecially the former, wherein is a mine of 
flints of divers ſizes, which upon breaking, are ſometimes 
found to contain rubies as fine and hard as any of the Eaſtern 
ones, 

The Greeks call the ruby anvgome, 7. d. reſiſting the fire 
— Fhe ancients out of their credulity and ſuperſtition attri- 
buted many virtues to the ruby ; as, that it expels poiſons, 
cures the plague, abates hixury and incontinence, banithes 
ſorrow, Cc. See GEM. | 
Lapidaries uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of e the rocky, 
balaſs, and ſpinell: Some add a fourth kind, viz, the rubacelle. 
It is the different degree of colour which makes their different 
value and beauty — The balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour with 
a calt of purple: The ſpinell ruby is of a bright roſy red. 

It is ſaid the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of heightening 
the redneſs and brilliant of rubies, by laying them in the fire, 
and giving them a proper degree: of heat. 

The ruby is formed in a ſtony ſubſtance or marcaſite of a roſe 
colour, called mother of ruby; it has not all its colour and lu- 
ſtre at once; but comes to it by degrees At firſt it groves 
whitiſh; and as it approaches to maturity, becomes red. 
Hence we have white rubiet, others half white, half red; 
and others blue and fed, called ſapphire rubies, 
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Sec CARBUNCLE, | 
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They have ſevera 


carried the imitation bo that length, that the moſt 


daries are ſometimes over- ſeen. 


Furetiere aſſures us, though the thing ſurpaſſes all belief, that 
there have been kubies in France of 240 


1 manners of counterfeiting, rubies } 


tells us, he ſaw one in the Indies of fifty carats, 


had a mind to have bought. 


France bas finer and larger rubies than any in 


of the Great Mogul. 


Sapphire RN. gee the article SAPPHI 
Rus v, in aymiltry, is » 9 given 


tions Of natural bodies, becauſe of their red 


arms of noblemen are blazoned 3 being 
in the arms of others not noble, 1s called 


tion, Or emptineſs. 


Dr Quincy ſays, hypochondr1ac and hy ſteric 
ticularly Viable to this diforder—T hey are rather to be 


cured with proper Qomachics, than CAT 


ls of Rhaſis againſt 


liquors—Burnet -ecommends che iliac pi 


RU DD ER, in navigation, A piece of 


hinges in the tern of 2 ſhip, and which 


O » 


The rudder of 2 (hip is 2 piece of 


ſtern- poſts, by four or five iron hooks cal 


ING- 


The rudder being perpendicular, and 


ſkip, another piece of timber is fitted 


itſelf, dee HELM and 'V1LLER- 


The power of the rudder is reducible to that of the lever. 


in order to ſtay Or bear up the ſooneſt po 
of the rudder ought to make an angle of near 55 with the 


keel. See WINOn III. 
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timber 


oppoſing ſometimes 


one ſide to the water, and ſometimes another, 
tects the veſſel this way or chat See Tab. Ship, 


timber hung on the 
led pintles; | 
M to turn RUELLE, a French term, lately introduced into Our lan- 


can ſeel it, that is, be guided and turned by 
broad rudder will bold much water when the 


the water cannot come quick an 
ſhe will require 4 broad rudder. 


The aft-moſt part of the rudder is called, the 


NEDDLE- 


This ſome take for the ancient lapis heematlites. 


NAT IT ES. 


RUDEN TED column. gee the article 
RUDENTU RE, in architecture, che figure of a fofe or 
ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carve 
part of the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. See 


It is thus called from the Latin, rudens, 
ſome call it 2 cabling, and the columns whole flutings ate 


thus filled, rudented, or cabled columns. See 


CABLED, C“. 
"There are alſo rudentures m relievo, 
pilaſters not ſluted; an inſtance of W 


church of St Sapienza at Rome, 


to ſeveral prepara” 
colour; , 


fig. 2. u. 106. 


d, wherewith a third 


cable; whence 


turning on 


RuDERATION» | Daviler obſerves, iu alſo uſed by Vitru- 


RUDILARIUS, in anddzt © Veteran gladiator, who bad 


RU DIMENTS, RuDIMENT A), the firſt principles or 


R U DIS, a knotty rugged tick, which the ptertor among the 


RUE, RUTA bortenſis, 2 medicinal plant, much uſed in the 


1 —— 


it; for a 
helm is put 


rake of the 


CoLUMN, 


UDER ATION, RuUDER Ar 10, in building, a term 
uſed by Vitruvius for the laying 3 pavement with peb- 
bles or little tones. See PAVEMENT WY 
To perform the ruderation, it is neceſſary the ground be 
grſt well beaten; to make it firm, and prevent its crack- 
ing—T ben ® fratum of little ſtones is laid, do be af- 
terwards bound together with mortar made of lime and 
ſand, called by Vitruvius, /tatumen. | 

If the ſand be new, its proportion to the lime may be 45 4 
to 13 if dug out of old pavements or walls, as 5 to 2. Sov 
MorTAR, G“ 


vius, lib. 7. p. 1. for the coarſeſt and moſt artleſs kind 
of maſonry 3 where ® wall is, as it were, cobled up. See 
MasoxRx. 


got a diſcharge from the {er vice. Gee GLADIATOR» 

He was thus called, becauſe as 2 mark of diſmiſſion à rod 
was put into his hand called rudis. See RUDIS- 

The rudiaris were alſo called ſpectatores. 


grounds of an) art or ſcience 3 called alſo the elements thereof. 


Romans, gave the gladiators, 25 2 mark of their freedom 


Hence the Latin phraſe, rude donare, to make 3 gladiator free, 
to diſcharge him from fighting any more—T hey Were hence 
called rudiarii. See Ru DIARII. 


preſent praKtice—Schroder commends it as an alexipharmic, 
and cephalic; ſays it reſiſts poiſons and malignities, and is 
therefore to be uſed in fevers 3 and that it is good in all con- 


It is replete with a fat viſcous juice, and by that means 
yields little to any purpoſe in ditcillation, unleſs where firſt 


ter in the ſhops, according to Dr Quincy, is nothing 
worth, though others are of a very different opinion. Ir 
ought to be raiſed with 4 ſpirituous liquof; or uſed in 
conſerve 3 or, which is beſt of all, the plant cat alone freſh ga 
thered, with bread and butter. It is of ſervice in ner- 
vous caſes, icularly ſuch 28 ariſe from the womb, 
as it deterges the glands, and by its viſcidity, bridles 
thoſe inordinate motions, Which frequently begin there, 
and affect the whole conſtitution. See HySTERLC> 


guage : it is a diminutive of rue, ſtreet 3 and ſignifies, Vt*- 


firſt drawn. See Hoop, HAWK» HAwEKINO, Oc. 


RUINS, a term particularly uſed for magnificent buildings 


- 
. 


fallen to decay by length of time 3 and whereof there only 
Sec ANTIQUITY: | 
Such are the ruins of the tower of Babel, or tower of Belus, 
two days journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on che banks of che 
Euphrates 3 which are now no more than a heap of bricks, 
cemented with bitumen; and whereof we only perceive the 
plan to have been {quare. 

Such, alſo, arc the ruins of a famous temple or palace near 
Schiras in Perſia 3 which the antiquaries will have to have 


call Tchelminar, or Chelminar, 4- 9. the forty columns: 
becauſe there are fo many columns Ie 
with the traces of others; ® feat quantity of baſſo re- 
lievo's, and unknown characters, ſuſkcient to ſhew the 
magnificence of the antique architecture. See Cn ET 


RULE, or RULE®s REGuULA, 4 Ver) ſumple inftrument- 
ordinarily of hard wood, thin, narrow, and ſtrait; ſerving do 
direct the drawing of right lines. See LINE. 
The rule is of principal uſe in all the mechanical arts To 
prove whether or no it be juſt; draw 2 line by it on paper 
then turn the rule about, the rigbt end to the left; and apply 
the ſame edge this Wa to the line: if the edge now agree ex- 
actly with the line, the ruler is true: | 
Deſmarets has A fine poem on the amours of the rule and 
compaſs I be ſtone· cutters- rule is uſually four foot long 3 
and divided into feet and inches. 
The Maſon's rule : 12 or 15 foot lone» and is applied un” 


have in the | der the level, to regulate the courſes, to make the piedroits 


equal, &“. 
Parallt. 
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parallel Ru UR, or RULER, See PARALLEL. 
— 22 4 applied to certain inſtruments which have 


other conſiderable uſes beſide that of drawing lines, — 
Such are the carpenters joint. rule, Everard's, and Cogge- 
ſhal's fiding-rules, &c. | 


Carpenters joint-RULE, is an inſtrument uſually of box, 


inches long, and one and a half broad; each inch being 
ſub livided — eight parts On the fame ſide with theſe 
diviſions, is uſually added Gunter's line of numbers. 
On the other ſide are the lines of timber and board - meaſure; 
the firſt beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the 
other end : The latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four 
anches from the other end. 


Uſe of the carpenters joint-RuLtE— The application of the 


inches in meaſuring lengths, breadths, Cc. is obvious 
That of the Gunter's line, ſee under GunTER's line 
— The uſe of the other fide is all we need here meddle 
with. 

1. The breadth of any ſurface, as board, glaſs, &c. be- 
ing given; to find how much in length makes a ſquare 
-ot—Find the number of inches the ſurface is broad, 
in the line of board meaſure; and right againſt it is 
the number of inches required. 

Thus if the ſurface were 8 inches broad, 18 inches will 
be found to make a ſuperficial foot. 

Or, more readily thus: — Apply the rule to the breadth 
of the board or glaſs; that end marked 36 being even 
with the edge; the other edge of the ſurface will ſhew 
the inches and quarters of inches which go to a {quare foot, 

2. Uſe of the table at the end of the board meaſure—lt a 
ſurface be one inch broad, how many inches long will 
make a ſuperficial foot? Look in the upper row of — 
for one inch, and under it in the ſecond row is 12 inches, 
the anſwer to the queſtion. 

2. Uſe of the line of timber meaſure This reſembles the for- 
mer ; for having learnt how much the piece is ſquare, look 
for that number on the line of timber-meaſure: The 
ſpace thence to the end of the rule is the length, which 
at that breadth, makes a foot of timber—Thus, if the 
piece be 9 inches ſquare, the length neceſſary to make a 
ſolid foot of timber, is 21 4 inches—lf the timber be 
ſmall, and under 9 inches ſquare, ſeek the ſquare in 
the upper rank of the table; and immediately under 
it is the feet and inches that make a folid foot—Thus, 
if it be 7 inches ſquare, 2 foot 11 inches will be found 
to make a ſolid foot, 

It the piece be not exactly ſquare, but broader at one 
end than another; the method is to add the two to- 
gether, and take half the ſum for the ſide of the ſquare 
For round timber, the method is to girt it round 
with a ſtring, and to allow the fourth part for the fide 
of the ſquare—But this method is erroneous; for here- 
by you loſe above + of the true ſolidity, See T1MBER; 


Caliber-RULEt. See CALIBE R=meaſure. 
Everard's fliding-Ru LE. 
Coggeſbal's fliding-R ULE. + See the article 3SL IDIN Gerule 


R 
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ULE, REGULA, alſo denotcs a certain maxim, canon, 
or precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience, See CA- 
NON, MAxIu, &c—Thus we ſay, the rules of gram- 
mar, of logic, of philoſophizing, Cc. See GRAM MAR, 
Loc ic, PH1Los0PHIZING, &c. 

School philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of rules, viz. theo- 
retical or rules of knowing, which relate to the underſtanding ; 
being of uſe in the diſcovery of truth. (See UNDER 
STANDING, CRITER10N, and TRUTH)—And pratti- 
cal, or rules of acting, which relate to the will, and ſerve to 
direct it to what is good and tight. See Goop and RE CTI. 
TUDE, 

For the management and application of theſe two Sorts of 
rules, there are two diſtin arts; viz. logic and ethics, See 
Logic, ETHics, and MoraALiTy, Ce. ; 
ULES of knowing, regulæ ſciendi, are ſuch as direct and aſ- 
fiſt the mind, in perceiving, judging, and reaſoning. Sce 
PERCEPTION, JUDGMENT, and REASONING. 


RuLzes of acting, regulæ agendi, are thoſe whereby the 


mind is guided in her deſires, purſuits, Cc. See W1LL. 


Authors are extremely divided about the regard to be 
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had to the Rurrs of poetry fixed by the antients, A- 
riſtotle, Horace, Longinus, c. and admitted by the mo- 
dern critics, as Boſſu, &c. ſome contending that they muſt 
be inviolably obſerved ; others pleading for liberty to ſet 
them aſide on occaſion— Rules, it is complained, are fet- 
ters; rank enemies to genius; and never religiouſly ob- 
ſerved. by any, but thoſe who have nothing in them- 
ſelves to depend on. Voiture frequently neglected all 
the rules of poetry; as a maſter who ſcorned to be con- 
fined by them. See PotTRY. 
'The theatre has its particular rules; as the rule of 24 hours, 


the unities of action, time, and place, Sc. See UN IT v. 
See allo THEATRE. 


| 
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8 R U L 
4 IF it be true, ſays Moliere, that plays conducted according 
to the rules, do not pleaſe ; but thoſt which ate not, do: 
I be rules muſt be naught For myſelf, when a thing hits and 


diverts me, I do not enquire whether I have done amils ; - 


nor whether Ariſtotle's rules forbid me to laugh. Sec La w. 

RuLts of phileſophizing. See PutLos0pPHIziNG. 

Ru Lx, in arithmetic, denotes a certain operation with figures 
to find ſums or numbers unknown, See ARITHMETIC, 
NumMBER; &c. | | 
Each rule in arithmetic has its particular name, according 
to the uſe for which it is intended Ihe four firſt, which 
ſerve as the foundation of the whole art, are called addition, 
fubſtrattion, mulixplication, and Mviſion; each whereof {ee 
under its proper article ApDiT310N, &c, | 
From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules; as the rule of 
three, or of proportien ; called alſo, the golden rule; and 
diſtinguiſhed into diretf, and inverſe, fimple, and compound, 
— Alto, the rule of five numbers—rule of fellowſhip, fimple, 
and with time—rule of alligation, medial and alternate— 
rule of exchange—rule of falſe poſition, fingle and double. 
See FELLOWSHIP, ALLIGATION, Pos1ITION, Oc. 

RULE of three, or of prophrtian, commonly called the 
golden - rule, is a rule which teaches how to find a 
tourth proportional number, to three others given. See 
PROPORTION. 

As, if 3 degrees of the equator contain 70 leagues, how 
many do 360 degrees, the circumference of the earth, 
contain ? 
"The rule is this— Multiply the ſecond term 70, by the third 
360 ; divide the product 25200, by the firſi term 3: the 
gon 8400 is the fourth term required. 

he uſe of this rule is of vaſt extent, both in common life, 
and the ſciences ; but has no place, except where the ptp- 
portion of the given numbers is known-—Suppoſe, e. gr. 
a large veſſe] full of water to empty itſelf by a little 
aperture; and ſuppoſe 3 gallons to flow out in 2 mi- 
nutes : and it were required to know in what time 190 
gallons would be thus evacuated ?—Here indeed are three 
terms given, and a fourth required : But, as it is evident 
from experience, that water flows faſter at firſt than after- 
wards, the quantity of lowing water is not proportional to 
the time; and therefore the queſtion does not come undet 
the rule of three. 
The things which come under commerce are proportionable 
to their prices; twice as much of any commodity coſting 
twice as much money, c. The price, therefore, of 
any quantity of a commodity being given, the price of 
any other quantity of the fame, or the quantity of the 
commodity anſwering to any other given ſum, is found 
by the rule of three—e. gr. If 3 pounds coſt 17 5, what will 
30 pounds coſt ? Since, as 3 pounds are to 30 pounds, fo is 
the value of the former 17s. to the value of the latter, 


T he queſtion ſtands thus : 


175. 


30 
17 


3)510(170 s, 8 J. 10. 


Again; if 3 pounds be bought for 17s. how many 


will 170 s. buy? Since as 17s, is to 170. fo are 3 


pounds to the pounds required : The number will be 
found thus : 


17 5,——170 6. 3. 
3 


1705 10030 /b, 
51 


00 


If the given terms be heterogeneous, I. „ have broken 
numbers among them, they do not bear the ſame proportion 
to each other 'which the things they expreſs bear They 
muſt therefore be reduced to homogeneous ones; or to the 
ſame denomination, as poutds into thillings, {ſhillings into 
pence, c. hours into minutes, & r. See ReDucrion. 


E. gr. If 3 pounds and 4 ounces coſt 25. 4 d. what will 2 
pounds coſt? The operation will be thus ; 


35. 42 2 lb, „ 
16 16 12 4 
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f arithmetic, 


third term 200 


required. 


The queſtion then 


be done is to 
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ſolving 


of arithmetic, as A 
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the latter; whence it 's commonly called, regula te infirnis 


reſignantibus. | | BH | 
Ru de publicandir—By chi. rule the reſignee of 2 benefice, 


months; or if he have it from the ordinary collator within 
one month. Otherwiſe, if the reſigner die, the reſignatich 


lation from ſugar Canes. See SUGAR, Sri r, Dis- 
1111 AT 10, Cc. 
© te wunden ir the name bears among the 0 Americans, 
Rum is very hot and inflamwable 3 and is in the ſame . uſe 
among the natives of the ſugar countries, 33 brandy among 
us. See BRANDY: 

RUMB, Rum, or REavUMB, in navigation. SeeRHUMB. 
RumB-Line, or larodromia. See Rav mB-Line. 
R U MEN, the rſt ſtomach of animals which chew the 
cud, hence called rumimants. See STOMACH, Ru Mul- 


other ventricles. See DIGESTION. _. | 

In the rumen, Or firſt ventricle of camels, are found divers 

Acculi, which contain A conſiderable quantity of water : 

an admirable contrivance for the neceſſities of that ani- 

mal, which living in — countries, and ſeeding on dry 
a 


RU MIN ANT, RUMINANS» in natural hiſtory, an ani- 
mal which chews over-again what it has eat before; popu- 
larly called chewing the cud. See RUMINATION- 

Joan, Con. Peyer has an expreſs treatiſe de Fuminantibus & 
ruminatione, where he ſhews, that there are ſome animals 
which do really ruminate 3 ſuch ate oxen» ſheep, deer, goats, 
camels, hares, and ſquirrels: whereas others only appear to 
-uminate 3 Which he calls ruminantia ſpuria; of which num- 


— 


ber are moles, crickets, bees, beetles, crabs, mullets, and 


This latter claſs, he adds, have their ſtomachs compoſed of 
muſcular fibres, by means whereof the food is ground up 
and down, much as in real ruminants. 

Ruminants, Mr Ray obſerves, are all quadrupedal, hairy, 
and viviparous; me with hollow and perpetual horns, 
others with deciduous ones. See QUADRVPED)» HAIR; 
Hor N, &c: 

The horned ruminants have all four ſtomachs, appropriated 
to the office; viz. 1 The 44 utpakn of Ariſtotle, the ru- 
men, venter magnis or what we call the paunch or inward. 
which receives the meat flightly chewed, retains it a-whilcy 
and then delivers it back again into the mouth, which is 
what we call the cud, to be re- chewed — 29, The Ange 


nal coat being divided into cells, like honey-combs— 
z. The xe, which Mr Ray thinks hath been Wrong 


Again, all the horned ruminant animals want the dentes 
primores, Or broad teeth in the upper jaw; and have that 
kind of fat, called ſuet, ſebum, Eh» which is harder and 
firmer, and leſs liquifiable in them, than the adeps of other 


RUMINATION, RuMINATI0, a action peculiar to 
a Claſs of animals called ruminants whereby they re- 
turn the food the) have formerly ſwallowed, to be 
chewed over-again, and rendered more fit for chyle. Ser 


at firſt, haſtily, is returned back again to the mouth; 


where it 18 re- chewed and ſwallowed a ſecond time; and 
that much to the benefit of the animal. See Foo p, CuVYLE,; 


Burnet, in his Theſaur. med. gives ſeveral inſtances of men 


chat ruminated, from Salmuth, Rhodius, C- Dr Slare 0 
the 


\ "I ENT * ” 
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— 


our own countrymen, living at Briſtol, His accounts 3 
t is curious, and may let us foe a little how) it fares with 


," ,* anime, WE ſhall here add. 


« He begins to chew his meat over again within a quarter | 


a hour aſter meals, if he drink with it; if not, 
His chewing after a full meal laſts 
« abaut an hour and a half: and if he go to bed pre- 
« ſently after meals, he cannot fleep tin the uſual time 
The victuals, upon the return, 
« taſte ſomewhat more pleaſantly than at firſt. Bread, 
cheeſe, and drink, return much of ſuch co- 
« lours 28 they would be of were they mixed together 


e cond chewing; after that they pals clean away. If he 
« eat variety f things, that which paſles down firſt, 
« comes up again giſt, If che ruminating faculty chance 
« to leave him, it ſigniſies ackneſs; and it is never 
« well with him till it returns. He is about twenty 
« years of age; and was always thus ſince he can Fe” 


« member. His father does the like, ſometimes 3 but in 


„ {mall quantit es. 
MMG E, in the ſea languages ſignifies to clear a 


ſhip's hold, or remove goods or luggage from one place to 


* 'The Word is probably derived from the Saxon. raum, room. 
or ſpace. 


RUN of © ſhip, fo much of her bull as is always under wa- 


ter; growing thinner and lanker by degrees, from the floor 


timber to the ſtern poſts. See 8 IT. 


Tus is alſo called the Hips W4Y aftward. 
A ſhip is ſaid to have a good vun, when it is long, and the 


water paſſes cleverly to ber rudder, her tuck not lying 
too low, which is of great importance to her ſailing— 
If the water do not come ſtrongly to her rudder, by 
reaſon of her being built too brand below, ſhe cannot 
ſtcer well; and à ſhip that cannot ſteer well, cannot keep 
a good wind, nor will have any freſh way through the ſea, 
Wt will ſtill be falling do leeward. See Ru DpD ER, 


And yet A {hip with a large and good run, loſes much 
gowage, becauſe made narrow below. See Hop, BUR- 


RUN DLES, or Roux DES, in heraldry, the ſame as 


See PELLET» 2 


NN DLE T. Ru Ns LET, or RounorFET; a ſmall veſſel, 


containing An uncertain quantity of any liquors from 
three to twenty gallons. Soo MEASUR E , c. 


R UNIC, a wm applied to the language and letters of the 


antient Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. 

Some have been of opinion that Gulphilas, or Ulphilas, a 
Daniſh biſhop about the year 379 Wa the firſt 1nVentor of 
the runic haracter: but Olaus Wormius Mews at large 
that Ul; hilas could only be the firſt who tau bt it to 
foreigners 3 for that the rung or Characters themielves Were 
older than he. See CHARACTER. 

It is ſuppoſed they were called runic, as being myſterious 
and ſcientifical 3 like the Egyptian hieroglyph4cs- See W or- 


mius de literatura yunica 3 and Hicks's Theſaurus of the an- 


tient northern languages. 

There are ſome runic medals in the cloſcts of the curious; 
and ſome modern Daniſh and Engliſh medals, the in- 
ſcriptions whereof are Latin, and che character runic. 


See TALISMAN. 


RUNNER, in the ſea language, * rope belonging to the 


garnet, and to the two bolt tackles. —lIt is reeved in a ſin- 
gle block ſeiſed io the end of a pennant, and has at one end 
> nooſe to hitch into any thing, and at the other end a dou- 
ble block, into which is reeved the fall of the tackle or the 
garnet, by which mens it purchaſes more than the tackle 
or garnet could allow ce Tab. Ship. fig. I. n. 39. 73. 82. 
110. 

To over bale the runner; is to pull down the hooked end, 
and hitch it into the fling. 


RUNNET, or RENN ET, an acid juice, ſound in the 


ſtomachs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, 
and are killed before the digeſtion be perfected. See 
Mik. 

It is this runnet is chiefly uſed to curdle or turn milk for 
cheeſe, See CURA ING, CHEESE» Se. 

It. proper place is the abomaſus— The Ike matter is alſo 
faid to be found in goats and hares. See RB ON As Us. 
The longer the rut is kept, the better it i Though it 
readily coagulates milk; yet if put into it when already 
coigulated, it diſſolves it. SEC Cod AT 10 and 
Dis$0LUTION- —— 
It (alc be put in the milk, before the runnet be applied, it 


Vol. II. 


0 


3 


prevents its coagulation, —lf the falt be put in afterwards it 

hardens the coagulum. See SALT. 

Ariſtotle will have the runnet to be the proper ſubſtance of 
the milk; but he is miſtaken when he ſays it 's ſou d in 
all animals which give milk, eſpecially all ruminants. See 
RUMINANT. 

RUNNING goods, a clandeſtine landing ot goods with- 
out paying the legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame. Sce 
CMUUGGLING), OwLER, DUTY, CusToM, &c. 

RUNNIN G-ſaddle. See the article SAD D LE 

RUPEE, RovP14» or RouPlAsS, 4 coin very current 
in the territories of the Great Mogul, and ſeveral other paris 


of the Eaſt-Indies. See Corn and MoNEY- 

Rupees are {truck both of gold and filver 3 and both the 
one and the other have their diminutions z 8s half- rupees, 
quarter -rupees, &C. 

The gold rupee is worth 1 s. 6 d. ſterl. The value of the 
ſilver rupee is various, according to it's quality, and the place 
where it is coin d. A general obſervation is, that the Te 
are always Current for more at the place where they are 
ſtruck, than elſe-where 3 and the new rupees for more 
than the old ones, The reaſon of this laſt difference is, 
that the Indians being ver) fond of filver, to fave ut, uſe, 
as ſoon as they bave got A few rupees together, to hide them 
under ground. To prevent which inconvenience, tending 
to drain the ſtate of current monies, the princes and 
rajas ſtrike new rupees every Year» fill augmenting 
the value thereot, without any augmentation of the 
weight. 

Beſides this difference of new and old rupees, the Indians 
make three other claſſes, —_Tbe firlt called rupees ſiccas, 
which at Bengal are worth 25. 11 d. ſterl. Ahe ſecond, 
rupees of Surat, worth 25. 64. Qerl, The third rupees of 
Matleras, worth 25.5 4. ſterl. All which is to be under- 
ſtood of the new Te. 

As to the old ones, thoſe of Maderas are only current at 
1s. 11 d. ſterl. Thoſe of Surat at 2 5: and the Siceas 
at 25. 4d. Vet in other places, the order and prices vary! 
at Surat, thoſe truck there have che firſt place; the Siceas 
the ſecond 3 and thoſe ot Maderas the third, Along the 
coaſt of Coromandel, the Maderas have the fir ſt place, and 
the Siccas the ſecond, Oc. 


RUPTURE, in ma dicine, called alſo hernia, and populary 


bur/tneſs - 1s When the rim, thin film, or caul which holds 
up the inteſtines, is broken, ot over-ſ{trained or ſtretch' d, ſo 
as the guts fall down either into the groin, cod, or flank. 
Sce HERNIA. 

According as the Tu happens in the abdomen, or inguen, 


ſerotum, it is called exbmphalus, hernia inguinalis, or her nia 
rroti. See EXOMF HALUS, Cc. 


RUR AI“, or Rus r Ic, ſomething that relates to the coun- 


try. See RUSTIC: 
* The word is form'd of the Latin rut, ruris country. 


RURAL dean, in the antient church Was 4 temporary dean 


appointed by the biſhop or archbiſhop, lor om par- 
ticular miniſtry, Without canonical inſtitution. Sce 
DEAN. 

The rural dean is the ſame with what in the laws of Ed- 
ward the confeffor, is called decan's epiſcopt, the biſhop's 
dean. In ſome placcs theſe deans ſcem to have been called 
Heylin obſerves that each diocele as i © anc my 
archdeaconries for diſpatch of eccleſiaſtical buſinels 3 
and each archdeaconry is ſubdivided nto rural deanaritss 
fewer or more according, to the extent thereof 3 the deans 


whereof were alſo called archipreslyteri, and decani chri- 


ftianitatis. Gee ARCHPRIEST» Oc. 
RU SSI A-compary: See the article Co M AN *. 
RUST of 4 metal, the flowers or calx tliereof; procured by 


corroding, and diſolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome men- 
ſtrous fluid. See METAL) Catx, FLOWER) ME N- 
STRUUM, Cc. 
Water is the great inſtrument or agent in producing ruſt 5 
the air apparently ruſts bodies, but it is only in virtue of the 
water it contains. Sec AIR. 
Hence, in a dry air, metals remain a long time without con- 
tracting rut 3 and hence oils and other fatty bodies ſecure me- 
tals from ruſt; Water being no menſtruum to oil, @ c. and 
therefore not able to make its WAY through It. See W a- 
TER, Cc. 
All metals are liable to ruff ; even gold itſell, though gene- 
rally held incapable thereof, gr Os 11/ it expoſed to 
the fumes of ſea-ſalt. Sce Go p. 
The reaſon why gold is ſo rarely ſound to 7½/t, is that ſea- alt, 
which is the only (alt that will prey upon it, is of a very 
fixed nature, and therefore little of its effluvia or exhalat ons 
are found floating in the air. See GoLÞ, AQUA Regia, 
VoLATILISAT 10N, Oe. 
Ruſt is uſually ſuppoſed a corruption of the metal, but with- 
io f out 
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gut much foundation + it is the very metal itſelf, only under Rus ric order, is an order decorated with ruftic quoins, ra/?; 


another form; and accordingly we find that 77 of copper 
may be again turned into copper. 
The ru of copper, called ærugo, makes what we call ver- 
digreaſe. See VERDEGREAsE—Ceruſs is made of lead 
converted into ruſt by vinegar. See Cer vss—lron, in 
time, turns wholly into ruff, unleſs preſerved from the air 
by paint or varniſh, See Iron, PAIN TINO, &c. 
RUSTIC gods, in antiquity, dii RusT1c1, were the gods 
of the country; or thoſe who preſide over agriculture, &c, 


work, &c, See ORDER. 

Felibien ſays, it is properly where the ſeveral parts, of the five 
orders are not exactly obſerved ; but this confounds ruſtic 
with Gothic, See GoTHic, 


RU T, in hunting, &c. a term uſed for the venery or copy. 


lation of deer For the terms which obtain in reſpect of other 
beaſts of game, with the noiſe they make during the act. See 


HuNnTING, | 
The rutting-time with the hart begins about the middle of 


See Gop, &c. September, and holds two months; the older they are, tlie 
Varro invokes the twelve dis conſentes, as the principal] better, and the more beloved by the hinds, and the earlier Z 
among the ruſtic Gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the Sun, Moon, do they go to rut—At this time they will turn head, and 8 
Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, Venus, Lympha, furiouſly make at any living creature. It is eaſy killing af: 
and Good Luck — Beſides theſe twelve arch-ruſſic- gods, them now ; their whole buſineſs being to ſcent and purſue © Ho 
there were an infinity of leſſer ones: as, Pales, Vertumnus, the track of the females; ſcarce feeding at all. The young 1 
Tutelina, Fulgor, Sterculius, Mellona, Jugatinus, Collinus, herd are forced to fly with great precipitancy when the hart 550 
Vallonia, Terminus, Sylvanus, and Priapus — Struvius come in fight of his mate. If there be any other of bulk, 905 
adds, the Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs, and even Tri- they will diſpute it very hotly with their horns— As the of 
tons; and gives the empire over all the ruſtic gods to | ſeaſon expires, they withdraw and dig themſelves holes 7 
the god Pan. See SAT YR, Faux, NymPn, Dry-| wherein to lie to aſſwage the ſtrong favour of their luſt: bh 
ADES, Cc. when become a little ſweet, they return to their paſture, and ih 
Rus r Ic, in architecture, expreſſes a manner of building in imi- live in herds. See Hart-HunTiNnG. * 
tation of ſimple or coarſe nature, rather than according to The rutting or tourning- time of the roe-buck begins in | 
the rules of art. See BuiLDIN G and ARCHITECTURE. October, and only laſts 12 or 15 days. This over, he caſts | 
| RusT1c fafti, See the article FAS T1. his horns, See HEAD — After the hind is filled, ſhe keeps 2 
Rus rIc fountain. See the article FOUNTAIN, no more company with the male till ſhe be delivered But 50 
RusT1C freeze. See the article FRE EZ Ek. the doe always accompanies her paramour, till her time 
RusT1c quoins, by Vitruvius called lapides minantes. See approaches ; when ſhe retires, for the ſafety of her young, 
Ruſtic Q r which he would otherwiſe kill. See Roe-buck Hu NT ING. 
Rus T Ic work, is where the ſtones in the face, Ic. of a buil- RV AL. See the article RIAL. 
ding, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched or picked with RME. See the article Ryyme. 
the point of a hammer, RYPTICKS, in medicine. Sce RHyYPTICKS+ 
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SARBAISM, an ancient kind of idolatry 3 the firſt that ever en- | 
bet. - GE LETTER and ALPHABET. | {If 


A conſonant, and the eighteenth letter of che alida- 
8, Sabaiſm conſiſted in the worſhip and adoration of 


the other two being Z and J.<Tis alſo held a ſemi- or as the ſcriptures call them EYPW NAY tleba ſebarmaim, or | 
AS forming” 2 kind of imperfect ſound, without the ſeba hamainy i. e. hoſt, or militia of heaven 5 whence 


- 
_y 
So 
- 
. — Ms A 


aſſiſtance of an) vowels. | ſome oderns formed the word Sabaiſm, to denote the Wor- 

ſhip of the heavenly bodies, and that of Subeans for the | 
worſhippers. See SABKANS, But a8 the Hebrew word, 1 
whence theſe are formed, is wrote with a 1 tzade, which | 
ſome expreſs in the modern tongues by An 5 ſome by a L, | 


* 
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5 mib, Kc. Others, on the contrary, affected the uſe of others by ts, and others by fz hence ariſes a great many 
Fog it every where, inſerting it where *twas not wanted; as different manners of writing the word among \Ferent au- | 
Wh Caſmme fot Camme, duſmoſæ for dumoſæ, ceſna for cœ- chors. Some e. K writing Sabæans, others Zabians, or Za- | 
1 wa, Ce. 5 | ' beans, or Zabeiſts, as Buxtoif ; others Tjabians, others T/a- Ki] 
N Of all others, the 8 is neareſt a- kin to the R; whence it Was beans, QC. F | 
1 frequently c , by reaſon of its difagreeadle ſound, into Maimonides makes frequent mention of this idolatry in his | | 
"x R.— Thus the i, Furii, dec. Were at firſt call'd Vale, More Nevochim : it was ver) general, he obſerves, in the time 
8 Fuſii, &c. and what we now call ara, arena, carmen, ferie, of Moſes. The tetainers hereto taught, that God was the 
; lares, &c. Were antiently wrote aſa, aſena, caſmen, Fesiæ, ſpirit of the ſphere, that s the ſoul of the world. Abra- 
laſes, &c. Add to this, chat the Latin nouns now terminated ham, he adds, Was brought up in the doctrine of the Sabæ- 
£ in or, as arber, labor, &c. antiently ended in 5, as arbes, la- ant, Who admitted no other gods but the ſtars, and who in 
= bes, Kc. See R. their books, many of which have been tranſlated into Arabic, | 


In the infections of nouns, 8 is variouſly changed; ſome- maintain expreſly, that the fixed ftars and planets, are in- 
times into 75 28 flris 3 ſometimes into u, as ſanguis feriot gods, and the ſan and moon the ſuperior ones. Abra- 
ſangui nis © fornetimes into d, às pes c > ſometimes into 2, ham at length, he tells us, oppoling theſe errors, firſt aſſerted 


as np nepotis —On the contrary, in verbs, it is frequently the exiſtence of a creator diſtinct from the ſun. The king ol 


put for other letters; for b, as in jubes jusſi for c, as in of the Cuthæans clapt him up in priſon; but he {till perſiſt- 


o pars for d, as in udo, lus; for g, as in ſpargo ing, that prince, from an apprehenſion of his diſturbing the 


bo 
* — — bd 


its 


- "&c. See B, D, Oc. | ſtate by teaching a new religion, confiſcated his goods, and 
e Latins alſo frequently changed the Greek s into I, as baniſhed him to the extremities of the eaſt, This relation, | 
Arvices Annibal 3 into d, as ue medium, &c. The double he tells us, is found in a book intitled, TEIN ITWayn The 1 
Was frequentl changed into &, a8 Ti pix 3 and ſome- religion of the Nabathæans. ; | ill 
times even the ingle one, as Aa; Ajax. He adds, That the Sabæans, to the adoration of the ſtars, f 
The old and the new orthography of the French, differ chiefly joined a great reſpect tor agriculture 3 ſet a high value on 
In the uſe of the 53 the latter omitting it in writing, where cattle and ſheep 3 and taught, that it Nas unlawful to kill | 
it is not heard in the pronunciation, and the former retaining, them. He even adds, that they worſhipped dæmons, under 
it: thus the followers of the one, particularly the academy the form of goats, and eat the blood of animals, (though 
in their dictionary, Write, tempeſle, buiftre, Fette thoſe of they judged it unclean, ) merely becauſe they imagined it 
the other, tempt te, huitre, flute, Kc. See Or Tr Ho- was the food of damons. W 
GRAPHY- | This is a ſummary of what that Rabbin gives us concerning = 
S was a numerical letter among the Antients, ſignifying ſeven: Sabaiſm; from whence, it 18 ealy judging Of what ſome 10 
according to the verſe, people tell us, that Sabaiſm is a mixture of Judaiſm, Chriſti- Wi 
$ vero ſeptenss numerutos fignificabit- anity, Mahometanilm, and . The truth is, the my 
8, in books of navigation, &c. ſignifies South. —S. E. South- worlhip of the ſtars was eſtabliſhed long before not only 
' Faft.—S. W. South-Weſt.—S. & E. South South-Eaſt, &c. Chriſtianity, but even beſore the law of Moſes. Not but \ 
Gee WIND. ; ſome of the later Sabaans have given into divers articles of fell 
8 ſometimes alſo ſtands for clus, fellow, member; azad | almoſt all relies“ See SANS. 4 
ſometimes for nuietas: 28 R. 8. 8. ric ſecietatis ſoeius, SABBATARIANS, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, in the XVIth cen- | 
fellow of the royal ſociety. tury 3 thus called, becauſe they obſerved the Jewiſh or ſatur- | 
8 &;- medicinal reſcriptions is an abbreviature of ſecun- day-ſabbath, from A perſuaſion that it was Never abrogated 


in the New Teſtament by the inſtitution of any other. See 
SAS BAT RH, ANABAPTIST» &c. 4 
SABBATH“, SaABBATUM, the ſeventh day of the week, 32k 
held as a feaſt among the Jews, in Memory of God's reſting | 
on the ſeventh day of the creation. SEC WEEK. | 
* The word is pure Hebrew, , and ſignifies ceſſation or 


dum artem, according co the rules of art; chiefly uſed where 


ſome uncommon Care or dexterity is required. 
SABEANS “, SAB KT, the adherents to Sabaiſm z à ſect of 
idolaters, much ancienter chan Moſes and the Jewiſh law. 


#* The word 15 ſometimes alſo written Sabians, Sabaites, Ze 
baans, Zabians Zabaites, Labæ an T/abians and T/abaifts- 


The Sabæant were very numerous throughout the eaſt: in 
later times they have mixed ſomething of chriſtianity with 
their ſuperſtition. They ſet a great value on the baptiſm of 
St. John; whence they — been alſo denominated chriſtians 


C5 John. See CHRISTIANS of St. John. 


bl 
the chriſtians of St. John; but Father Angelo de St. Joſeph, 
a Carmelite miſhonary\, and Maracci, in his notes qu the Al- 
coran, aſſert it expreſly. Be this as it will, Mahomets in 
his Alcoran, and the Arabian authors ſince him, make fre- 
quent mention of them. Beidavius, in his comment on 
the Alcoran, repreſents them 43 4 kind of mean between 
the Chriſtians and the Magulians, who are the followers of 
the Magi, among the Perſians: be adds, that they pretend 
to be of the religion of Noah, —K<elizus notes, that they 
pretend to be in poſleſion of the books of Seth and Enoch; 
though they own none of the books of ſcripture. 
worſhipping the ſtars; and others, 
the angels, or dæmons. Maimonides attributes both to them 3 
as is obſerved under the Article SABAISM- 
Abu Joſeph Aſchæus, and Keſſæus place che Sabæans about 
Charan, or Charres, and Ghezira in Meſopotamia; which 
opinion 1s confirmed by this, that their books are in the Chal- 
dee tongue, though in a character very different from the 
Chaldee. | | 
Hottinger ſets aſide the common derivation of Sabæan from 
N militia, beſt; and will not have it the name of a ſect of 
religion, but of a people 1n Arabia Felix, the deſcendants of 
Saba, Grand-ſon of Cham. But the criticks, d 4 man, 
conſpire againſt this opinion. 

Vor. IL : 


reſt . Philo calls it, Tu woos yevedidsy The wor Id's birth-day- 
The Sabbath Was appointed from the beginning, by God 
himſelf, Gen. ii. 2, 3. and by him ſet apart for the comme- 
moration of the great work of the creation 3 and when it 
had fallen into negle& after the flood, Was re-eſtabliſhed by 
him, upon his ſettling che Jewiſh polity after the return out 
of Egypt. | 
The Chriſtians alſo apply the word Sabbath by extenſion, to the 
firſt day of the week, popularly called Sunday, or the Lord o- 
Day; 45 inſtituted by the apoſtles to take place of the Jewiſh 
Sabbath, and by us obſerved in remembrance, not of the 
creation, but of the work of redemption's being compleated 
by our Saviour's reſurrection on that day. See SUND AY. 
hoſe who diſpute the divine appointment of a Chriſtian 
Sabbath, yet allow the moral neceſſity thereof, as a Wiſe de- 
ſignation of time for the recruiting of our bodies, and at 
the ſame time, keeping up 2 ſenſe of the great benefits WE 
have received from God, and a ſpiritual temper of mind. 
By allowing fix days to labour, the poor has time to ca. bis 
bread, and the man of buſineſs time to diſpatch his affairs. 


Had more time been allotted to labour and buſineſs, and 


none to reſt; our bodies would have been too much fatigued 
and waſted, and our minds too long engaged about worldly 
matters, ſo as to have forgotten divine things. Greedy 
people, without ſuch an injunction, would ſcarce have ſpared 
their own bodies, much leſs their ſervants, {lavess cattle, 
&c, The creation, therefore, would bave ſuffered, had it 
not been provided for by the inſtitution of a Sabbath. See 


SUN DAV. 


'The Jews had alſo their SABBATICE Yrar, which Was 


every ſeventh year,; wherein they Were obliged to ſet their 
Nayes at liberty, and to let their lands lie idle, See JUBILET. 
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deſtruction or change of the thing offered 3 *" 
whereas an oblation is only a ſimple offering or gift, with- " 
third fill bi | : h change at all. See OLAT TOR. | | 
Tremibene ter ue _ Of NP. or 3. LE, there is i ide Sacrifices into bloody, ſuch as thoſe of the old "1 
which exceeds ll che reft, and which is much heard in the law 3 and bloodleſs, ſuch as thoſe of the new law. TY 
Wie, eſpecially in the ba} its part is called Trombone Os They alſo divi them again into inpet ale which are 
r 10 of C. or ſimply Pe, c, Tt has uſually the ey of thoſe 1. d obtain ſome, favour of Goo. or to thank 
E. ut, fa the fourth ne: though frequently alſo on the him for ſome already received: and properiarory. which are 
fich line from the top, by reaſon of the gravity or depth of thoſe offered to obtain forgiveneſs of fins. See PROP?” 
the ſounds. | | TIATION. | 
SACRA Arteria, a branch of the arte deſcendens, which de- The Phœnicians are uſually held the &rſt authors of Gacri- 
ſcends th the middle of the os fcrum to the pelvis. Sec fer: Porphyry» indeed, attributes the invention to the 
AoR TA ARTERY | Egyptians 3 who, he ſays, firlt offered the firſt-fruits of their 
Sac Vend, a vein ariſing from the os ſacrum, and termi- grounds, to the gods; burning them upon an altar of turf 
nating uſually in the ihac vein 3 ſometimes in the place At length ay came to burn perfumes, and at laſt ſacrificed 
where the two iliacs meet the aſcending aorta. Gee VEIN. animals ; obſerving that they firſt eat ſome herbs, Or fruits, 
SACRAME , SACRAMENTUM, a the general, denotes regularly offered on the altars.— le adds, that libations Were 
a ſign of 2 holy, or ſacred thing. Gee Stow and SYMBOL. very frequent cre Saqgifices of beaſts got ſooting. See L1- 
* The word is formed from the Latin, Sacramentum, which BAT L9N. . | 3 . 
Ggnified an oath, particularly that which. the ſoldiers took Ovid obſerves, that the very names victim and hoſtia import, | | 
to be true to their ; the words whereof, accord- that they were not Naing till ſuch time as victories Were g 
ing to Polybius, Were, Obtemperaturn: um & fafture? quic- obtained over enemies: indeed, while men lived on herbs 
quid mandabitur ab imperatoribus juxta vires. and pulſe, it is no wonder they abſtained from Sacrifices of 
In which ſenſe, the word includes both the Sacraments of beaſts: fince the law of Sacrifice required, that they ſhould eat 
the law of nature, 28 ſound r the manner of offer- —_—_— thereof, In effect, it is ſuppoſed to be this that firſt 
ing the bread and wine practiſed by . elchiſedech, &c. and introduced fleſh as a food, and made man a carnivorous ani- 
thoſe of the BW of Moſes, as the Eircumciſion, the paſchal mal. See CAN IVOoROUs. | 
lamb, purifications, order of priefthood, tc, See TYPE. The truth is, in all antiquity both ſacred and profane, Sa- 
SACRAMENT) with regard to the Chriſtian church, is de- crifices were ordinarily nothing elſe but holy banquets. dee 
ned, 2 viſible fign of a ſpiritual grace annexed to the uſe Feasr, Eule, & 
thereof. See GRACE, Cc. : | The ſcriptures furniſh us 2 ſomewhat different account : 
"There are two Objects in a Sacrament 3 the one a material Noah certainly ſacrificed animals at his coming our of the 
ſign, the object o the ſenſes; the other the thing ſi nified, ark; and it is even ſuggeſted, that Abel himſelf ſacrifice the 
which is the object of faith, Thus it has pleaſed to beſt and fatteſt of his flocks : though Grotius thinks it 
give as it Were 3 body or fubſtance to Goiritual myſteries, that more probable, he contented himſelf with making a mere 
Sur faith might have the aſſiſtance of nſible figns. oblation of his lambs, Sc. to God without ſacrificng them. 
Roman Catholicks own ſeven Sacraments, viz. baptiſm, con- Macrobius tells us, that the Egyptians, long accuſtomed to 
fir mation, the euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, ordina- bloodleſs Sacriftces, being at ngth obliged to admit the 1 
tion and marriage. See each under its proper article. The worſhip of Serapis and Saturn, to whom Vietims were to be | 
Proteſtants admit of only two, viz. baptiſm and the eucha- ſacrificed; would not allow their temples to be built in the 
riſt, or Lord's ſuppex. See BAPT ISM, &c. cities. Theſe Vietims, however, Of bloody Sacrifices, at 
The Romaniſts, however, call the euchariſt, by way of emi- length obtained, in excluſion of almoſt all the reſt ; the moſt 
nence, the Holy Sacrament, —T bus to expoſe the H. Sacra- uſual among the Ancients, Were bulls, oxen, COWS, ſhcep 
ment, is to lay a conſecrated hoſt on the altar to be adored. and lambs, in regard theſe were the molt ordinary food ot 
'The 2 of the H. Sacrament, is chat wherein it is car- man. 
ricd about the church, or about the town. See PROCESSION. The manner of ſacrificing amonę the ancient Hebrews is | 
In a like ſenſe they ſay, the feaſt of the H. Sacrament, the yy deſcribed in the books of Moſes. That in uſe among N 
congregation of the H. Sacrament, &c. the Romans, 45 as follows.—In the choice of the Victimi, 
SACRAMENT, WS alſo uſed in the Roman law, for a pledge care was taken it were without blemiſh or imperfection, its | 
or gage of money, which both the plaintiff and defendant, tail not too ſmall at the end ; the tongue not black, nor cars 
in a real action, laid down in court, to be forfeited by him cleft ; and the bulls ſuch as had never been 1 —— The 
who ſhould loſe the cauſe.— This was {pK called, Sa- Vatim pitched upon, they gilt his forchead and horns, cſpe- 
cramenteꝰ provecare, rogare, flipulari, &c. | cially if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they alſo adorned 
<ACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given to all ſuch as with a woollen infula, whence hung WO rows of chaplets | 
have publiſhed, or held erroneous doctrines of the ſacrament with twiſted ribbons and on the middle of the body a kind | 
of the ſupper. ol ſtole, pretty large, hung down on both ſides: the leſſer 
The term is chiefly a lied among Roman Catholicks, by Vifims were only adorned with bundles of flowers and gar- 
way of reproach, to the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other lands, together with white tufts or garlands. 
Proteſtants. The Victims thus made ready, werc brought before the altar; 
<ACRAMENTARY', GACRAMENTARIUM, at ancient the leſſer were not Jed in a firing, but driven to the place: 
church-book, comprebending all the prayers and Ceremonies the greater Were conducted in an halter; if they made any 
pn at the celebration of the ſacraments. ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was taken for an ill 
ope Gelaſius Was the firſt author of the Sacramentarium : augury, and the Sacrifice ſet aſide.— The Victim thus brought 
it was afterwards reviſed, corrected and abridged by St. Gre- before the altar, Was examined very circumſpealy, to ſee if 
gory, —It was the fame with what the Greeks now call Eu- there were no defect in it: then the prieſt, being clad in f 
chologium. See EucHOLOGIUM. his ſacerdotal habit, and accompanied with the Sacrificers 
SACRED, SaceR, ſomethin holy, of, that is ſolemnly of- and other attendants, and being, waſhed and purified accord- 
fered, and conſecrated to od with ceremonies, benedicti- ing to the ceremonies preſcribed, began the Sacrifice, with 
ons, unctions, Sc. ® ConsE CRATION. making a loud confeſhon of his unworthinels, acknowledging 
Kings, prelates, and prieſts, are held ſacred perſons; abbots himſelf guilty of divers fins ; for which he begged pardon 
are only pleſſed.— The deaconhood, ſab-deaconhood, and of the gods, hoping they would be pleaſed to grant his re- 
prieſthood, are ſacred orders, and impreſs a ſacred, indelible queſts.— Theſe conſeſſions were like thoſe of the Hebrews 5 
character. See ORDER. with this difference, tliat the Pagans confeſſed the frailty of 
The cuſtom of conſecrating kings with holy oil, is derived, mankind, and owned their faults 3 the Jews confeſſed chiefly 
according, to Gutlingius, from the Hebrews 3 among whom, the. greatneſs of God, accompanying it with hymns and 
he agrees with Grotius, it was never uſed but to kings who muſica) inſtruments. 
had not an evident right by ſucceſſion. He adds, that the The confeſhon over, the prieſt cried aloud, hos age, i. e. 
Chriſtian emperors never uſed it before Juſtin the younger; compole yourſelves, and mind your bufinels 3 and preſently | 
from whom he takes it to have paſſed to the Goths, ec. See an uſher, holding a rod in his hand, called Commentaculum, ' 
UncTion, KING, Oc. went through the temple, and made all thoſe withdraw, | 
SACRED, is alſo applied t things belonging to God, and the who were not initiated in the myſteries of religion, or 
church. See HoLIXESs. ſuch as were excommunicated. | 


Church lands, ornaments, tec. are held ſacred. —The ſacred The cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom the Romans bor- 
college is that of the cardinals. See CARDINAL. rowed theirs, Was, that the prieſt coming to the altar, ſhould 


SacRED Majeſy, is applied to the emperor and the king of aſk aloud, T5 7 ze? Who is here? Ihe people anſwered, 
England; yet Loyſeau ſays tis blaſphemy- See MAJEST T. eat Y e Many good perſons : then the uſher went 
The Ancients held a place ſtruck with a thunder-bolt as ſa- through the temple, crying, _— tere B46 that is, 
cred. See THUNDER-BOLT- | Out with the wicked. The Romans commonly uſed the 
In the civil law, ſacred place chiefly denotes that, where a words, Nocentes, pre ont abſcedite — All thoſe who were 
perſon deceaſed, has been interred. See Tous, Oc. driven out of the temples amon the Greeks, Were compre- 

SACRIFICE, SACRIFIC 1UM, an offering made to God on hended under theſe general words, gagn bel, apy rol, anaenpa. 
an altar, by means of a regul miniſter, as an acknowledg- The profane being withdrawn, they cried, Favete linguis, ot 
ment of his power, and a payment of homage- See ALTAR: animis, and Paſcite linguam, to require flence, and attention 
Sacrifices differ from mere oblations, in that in 2 Sacrifice during the Sacrifice, 1 
eſe 


1 


i- 1 8a 


Phariſees believe both the one and the other. Theſe words, 
The one and the other, ſeem to inſinuate, that and ſpirit 
are one and the ſame thing. But as the apo obſerves 
Oecumenius on Sr do not always uſe the exacteſt 
terms, one may by ſpirit, all ſpiritual ſubſtances; 
as if the Sadduces had believed that God himſelf was corpo- 

real.— This, however, is not Oecumenius's opinion: he 


a reſurrection, &c, But he does not fay,, that by ſpirit, they 
might mean all ſpirityal ſubſtance, It is probable, all x 
by it, is the immortality of the ſoul 3 it * opinion of 
2 that there is nothing immortal in man. 
It is certain, they denied all reſurrection; and allowed. of no 

happineſs. but what is enj in this lifez believing, that 
every thing told of the world, had/been invented by 
the Phariſces.r Hepes, alſo, they denied a divine providence, 


| 2nd attributed. all thing-to froe-prills! in-which, they: opt 


_ poſed the opinion of the Phariſees, who admitted a kind of 
deſtiny, or fatality, in all our actions. See PHARISEES: 
SAFE-CONDUCT, Sarvus ConnDuUcTvs, a ſecurity 

given by the prince under his great ſeal, to a ſtranger, for his 
uiet coming in and paſſing out of. the realm. vo 2205 951 

| Safe-Condutt is granted to enemies, the paſſpurt to 
friends. See 2 1 * ie 1 

Judges ſometimes: give Safe -Canduct to delinquents, or pri- 
— to enable them any 20 in theix affairs. 1 

SAFE-GUAR D, Sa LVA GAR DIA, in a law ſenſe, a 

protection giyen by che king to a perſon fearing the violence 
of ſome = for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 


„ 


Sare-GUaARD, at ſea, denotes a rope which faves, and ſe- 
cures any thing: for inſtance, that whereby perſons walk 


ſecurely over the holt-ſprit. 


helm, and is faſtened to the futtocks of the ſhip. See HE IM, c. 
SAFE-PLEDGE, S$aLvusPLEGIVS, in laws, a ſecurity 
given for a man's appearance on a day aſſigned. See PLEDGE. | 
SAFFRON“, Crocus, a plant which produces a flower of 


Crocus is gathered. See CRoc uvs. 1 


* The word is formed from the Arabic, Zapheran,' which fig- | 


niſies the ſame. R eum 
The root which produces the Saffron, is a kind of bulb, or 
onion, covered with ſeveral bulbous cartilages : its leaves are 


long, narrow, thick and ſoft to the-touch : its flower, which |, 


appears ſometimes” before the leaves, and ſometimes after 


them, is a pale purple, ſtreaked with whitiſh lines: but to- | 


_ wards the bottom. of the leaves the purple is deeper. From 
the middle of the flower ariſe three long flame-coloured 
filaments, which hang out of it, and which ſerve for the 
piſtil or pointal of the plant: it is theſe filaments that are 

properly the Saffron ; the reſt of the flower being of no ule. 
As ſoon as the is gathered, they ſeparate the filaments, 
and lay them on hurdles, or in large ſieves, or on a little 
kiln for that purpoſe, with a little coal - ſire underneath to 
dry them. When dry, the Saffrmr is in its perfection, and 
fit for uſe.” |, * 

It is obſerved, that five pounds of freſh filaments, which 
ſome miſtakenly call the chives, only make one pound of 


N | | 

The good qualities of Saffron are, that its filaments or 
chives be long and broad, that they be velveted over with 
a fine red, of an agreeable ſmell, free of yellow threads, 


and ve dry. : 
The bell Saffrm in Europe is that of England: that brought 
from Spain is good for nothing; becauſe of the oil the Spa- 
r | 
OL. II. | 


SAFE-GUARD of the Helm, is 2 rope which ges through the | 


is uſed both in food and medicine, to chear, fortify, 

reſolve. It is the greateſt cordial in medicine; and a 

- ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis.—lt is alſo uſed by illuminors, 
to make a golden yellow colour. OP EG 

SAFFRON is alſo a name piven to ſeveral chymical prepara- 
tions, from the reſemblance of their colour to that of vege- 
table Saffron, but more uſually called Croci. Such are 

SAFFRON of Venus. See Corr ER, and VENvUs, 

SAFFRON of Mars. See CRocus MART Is. 

SAFFRON of Gold, See AURUM PFulminans. | 
SAGAPENUM, Sayarywy, a medicinal gum, whoſe ſmell 

comes very near that of the pine; whence its name. 
It flows by inciſion, from the trunk of a ferulaceous plant 
growing in Perſia : the beſt is in bright tranſparent tears, of 
a ſtrong, pungent, porraceous ſmell; and the whiter and 
freer of dirt, the better, Sometimes it is found as white, 
both within and without fide, as milk; though this is very 
rare. 

« It is eſteemed aperitive and purgative, proper in the epilepſy, 
aſthma and palſy; and is alſo uſed externally to afſuage pains, 
and reſolve tumors, | ; 

SAGATHEE “, in commerce, a flight woollen ſtuff; 
being a kind of ſerge, or ratteen ; ſometimes mixed with a 


little ſilk.—It is manufactured chiefly at Amiens; though | 


we have our ſhare in England. 
® The word is formed from the French, Sayette, a diminutive 
of Says, Say. See Say.—The French name Sayette, again 
is derived from that of the thread uſed herein, which is 
„ and ſpun in Flanders, about Turcoing, Sc. 
and called Fi de Sayette. e ICE 
SAGE, SALVIA, a medicinal herb of an agreeable, aroma- 
tic taſte ; eſteemed an excellent cephalic of the detergent 
8 and on that ſcore likewiſe uſed as a vulnerary and 
mrentic. . . 
There are ſeveral kinds of Sage ; thoſe uſed and cultivated 
by us are the Tea-Sage; or Sage of Virtue, the Red Sage, and 
e common or Hornavod-Sage. A hte. 
The firſt, ſalvia virtutis, or ſalvia hortenſis minor, has the 
moſt a ble lower ; and on that ſcore is cut when young, 
and full of fap, dried, and kept for tea.— The Dutch dry 
and prepare their Sage like other teas, and carry it to the In- 
dies as a very precious thing. They there find a good market 
for it; the Chineſe preferring it to the beſt of their Indian 
teas ; and for every pound of Sage ten, giving in exchange, 
four pounds of theirs, which they ſell again very dear in 
Europe. See TEA. | 
The common or wormwood Sage, ſalvia hortenfis major, is 
eſteemed of the moſt efficacy in medicine, and is that alone 
uſed in the ſhops.—It vas Ro an excellent gargariſm, eſpe- 
cially if ſharpened with a little acid. Its decoction is very 
grateful and cooling, with the addition of a little lemon- 
juice. It is both detergent and abſorbent, and as ſuch, finds 
place in diet. dtinks, and medicated ales, intended for ſweet- 
ners and cleanſers of the blood. a 
The ſchool of Salernum recommend Sage as a remedy in all 
diſeaſes: hence the verſe, | 
Cu moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in horto ? 


over with little ſpiders, which are ſeen to walk, c. about. — 
yields, by Jiftilation; a very agreeable, aromatic oil, of 
me uſe in the ſhops, 5788 | 
' SAGIT TA, in aſtronomy, the arrow or dart, a conſtella- 
tion of the northern hemiſphere near the eagle. See Con- 
STELLATION. The ftars in the conſtellation Sagittny in 
Then catalogue, are five, and as many in Ptolemy's. In 
r. Flamſtead's catalogue they are twenty three; the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, &c. whereof are as follow : 


Names and ſituation of the 2 Longitude j Lat. Nort. 1 
; | s 7 9 H 3 " | 
v 20 oo 08143 o 456 
1 20 20 24143 15 1016 
- x | 2145 45133 31 256 
Inſormes over Sagitta, and pre- 21 53 27138 31 186 
ceding Jt, » x 22 47 4341 1 
a 5 "A 5 T 
| - 7 23 07 3241 32 456 
24 07 5941 34 2816 5 
FI 25.35 5040 49 2616 
Preced. glyphis or nib tow. 8. 23 29 42137. 27 095 
Preced. of three in the ſhaft 26 45.1638 49 8204 
W | 
In the extremity of the nib 26 53 23138 1 i 
In the middle of the ſhaft 29 04 40 [38 56 5214 5 
Laſt of three in the ſhaft 29 43 47139 27 56 
| 22 O 35 41138 483 2316 
102 1336 36 5416 
15 | 
boy ; 1 34 53135 39 43/6 
In the point of the arrow 2 42 58139 13 394 
In the 1 north 2 28 06137 14 036 
the point © ſouth. 3 00 24135 35 066 
Middle and poſterior 3 33 1036 35 026 
9717 | 
Preced. of 3 following the point 4 46 2839 18 2216 
Middle 6 29 53 39 52 5816 
Laft.. * 8 37 4840 o7 1716 


ir B 8 SAC 1T TA, 


Sage, when viewed with a microſcope, appears covered all 
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SAG 


$Ac1TTA, in botany, ſignifies: the top of any ſmall \twig, | 


cyon, or graft of a tree, See CRAFT, Cc. 


SAGITTA, in geometry, is à term which ſome writers uſe 


j for the abſciſſe of a curve. 1 5 Assc Iss E. 2 
SAGITTA, in trigonometry, Nc. is the ſame as the verſed 
fine of any arch; and is fo called by ſome writers, becauſe 


it is like à dart, or arrow, ſtanding on the chord of the 


arch, See SIR. 


SAGITTAL, SacirTALis, SUTURA, in anatomy, the 


ſecond of the ine Sutures of the Cranium.—See Tas. 
Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. f. fig. 2. lit. i. See alſo SUTURE. 

It reaches the w of the head; and has its name 
from the Latin, Sagitta, as being ſtreight, like an arrow. 
Whence it is alſo | 


Names and fituations of the e Longitude | Latituile: F 


ſtars 
| PO 1 * " 0 + 1 7 
Inform. preced. the bow T 22 55 61] 4 22 42416 
_ C25 38 16 019 45416 
Nebulous ftars 5 43 17] 0-47 41A} 7 
r C22 29 47 22 7415 
That in point of the atrow 26 55 47] © 55 51A[3 
dies cored bs of the boy 8 54 10 2 22 54B 5 
eq. . 29 15 o5| 2 42 5 
In handle of bow againſt hand W o 14 10] 6 25 21A]3 
In the fouth part of the bow * © 45 33]1o 59 54A]2 3 
* 1 04 54] 7 24 47917 
* | 1 37 40 2 48 39B16 
South. in north part of bow 1 59 55] 2 04 01A]4 
Preced. the clara humeri 5 50 423543644 
| 7 49 56] 2 39 12316 
7 26 23 0 48 4/7 
15 ö 5 | 
7 45 $54 2 61 3037 
if. of contig. ftats in the eye (SS o og 12B ; 
8 t5 o9] 1 32 3B 
8 03 12] 3 23 3243 
8 22 14] 12 33B ; 
9 66 09] 2 69 2536 
9 o8 524 1 42 18314 
917 227% 554A; 
10 40 42 © 54 3834 
10 30 104 5.04 1244 
11 56 44] 1.28 8324 
12,43 6 2 52.574, ; 
14 02 22 3-17 593 
15 08 20 4 15 43B $ 
15 06 17]. 3 8 35 
15 21 49 6 08 4236 
v5 00 19 2 26 174; 
15 02 43} 2 21 054 5 
15 07 46 1 54 36A 
27 ' 15 39 044 012 20B16 
" Be. 4A 1 84 to . 
* 1 13 | 17 24 124.3 0k 5344/6 
In the cubitus of fol. am 17 31 15] 3 13 14 
e yas 5 18 28 04 1 54 04A 
poker rare pr} ng 19 53 56] 5 05 54B[6 
part of Ephapt. of 2 & fubſeq. 20 20 29 5 11 26B16 5 
Preced. in ſouth Ephaptis 20 37 36} 1 27 o2 316 
AY f 22 06 02] 1 54 03B[6 
Preced. in the root of tail 21 29 46] 5 22 5545 
Of four middle ones in F ſouth 21 35 15] 6 16 3445 
the root of the tail 2north 22 13 16 5 24 4445 
24. and north in ſouth Ephaptis 24 0% 49] 5 o8 0336 
2. in the root of the tail 22 43 30 7 03 48A; 
| 25 27 19] 6 54 32B[6 
26 38 01] 8 44 4036 
50 vw 26 29 27\ 7 31 45316 


growing in the Molucco's. 
h 


ſeparating the pure part of the powder from the veins. of 
wood wherewith the pith abounds. W 


ſo much expedition, that in three or four hours a man makes 
as much bread as will feed an hundred perſons a day., 


3 


FY 61 ram — wm ͤñͤi ß] G6 ts 


| call Sagu : they make it into 
paſte, and bake it in earthen furnaces; and this they do with 


Recia, and ſometimes alſo Rhabdoides. 


Tn © 
| Prom the fame tree they tilfo-draw a liquor, as Agreeable to 
drink as our wines. | 
The leaves, when 
of cotton, whereof 


are young, are covered with a kind 
make their cloth; and as they 


grow older they ſerve them to tile their houſes, - The larger 


veins of theſe leaves ſerve chem for ſtakes in building; and 


SAGUM, in antiquity, a military garment 'wore by the 
'Greeks, Romans and Gauls, in manner of a cloak or eaſ- 
ſock ; covering the ſhoulders and back, as lo as the hip: ; 
where it was faſtened to the ruiraſs, 

It was made of -coarſe wool, and ſquare. —They had one for 

S AICK, or Sa ros, x Turkiſh veſſel, very proper fot the 
carriage of merchandizes. . See Vx 3921. | 
It has ſquare ſails on the middle-maſt ; without either mizzen, 
top-gallant, or ſhrouds: only a main-maſt, with a main top- 
maſt, both very high; with a bolt-ſprit, and a little mizzen- 


of the main-mait makes the Saiets viſible at 


The hei 
a great diſtance: their make renders it impotfible for them 
Foe with a ſide- wind ; but when they have the wind be- 

ind them, nothing can out-go them. The generality of 

SAIGNER, in fortifiextion; a French term, ſignifying to 
Cave wn hn on 
Hence ſaigner la faſſe, is to empty ot drain the water out of 
the moat, by -conveyances under ground; that it may be 

more eaſily ; by laying hurdles of ruſhes on 

te mud zemaining.. See Dir. 

SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of "ſeveral bieadths of 
canvas, or ſtrong hempen-cloth, — —— by the liſts, 
and d around with a cord; to the yards and 

8. a veſſel, to make it drive before the wind which 

bears thereupon. ßer nir... 

There are two kinds ef $2ils; the one ſquare, generally 

uſed in high-bottomed veſſels.—This bus various names, ac- 

ry ' to the various maſts it is faſtened to; as the Main- 
ail, 


| the ſides by C 


ails.—See Tab. Ship fie. . u. 2. 
44. 65. 67. 107. 109. 126. 138. | alſo 


A veſſel is faid to ſet fail, to go with full 

her ſail, that is, © all her Sails. TV Fail, is 

to be ready to eee eee 1 
Sars, alſd denote the vanes of windmills; ot the arms or 


» - SF) 
: 1 : 
— 
de under 
1A Ur 


— 


fights, whereby the wind bas its effect on -Windmills.— 
214 


are either horheontul or perpendicular. See WInp- 
ruin een een eee nne ne | 


9 8411s, in falconty, denote the wings ef an hawk. See 


: Hawx, Wins, Ee. 


| SAILING, in » general dente, is used for the art, or act of 


| navigating; or of determining all the caſes of a ſhip's mo- 


tion, by means of ſea- charts. See NAVIGATION. _ 


© cular... metry dend 8 a a C reve 3 
Plain SAILING, is that performed by means of thumbs drawn 


on a plain chart. Ste Plau CnAkr, and Rnuus. 
Mercator's SAILING, is that performed by rhumbs drawn on 
a Mercator's chart; SeeMextcaToR's Chart: 


Circular Sa 1L ING, is that performed by the arch of a great 


circle; which, of all others, where practicable, is the 


ſmorteſt. See CIRCULAR and GLOBULAR Chart. 
| DaBtvine of plain and Mercator's SA1LIN Gl. The longitude 


| bo Plain - Sailing. 


the places be more e 


| 


latter caſe; . The aggregates of theſe parts collected into 


Y 


and latitude of two, places given; to find the departure, er 
1, If both places be more eaſterly than 
the firſt meridian, ſubtract the leſs longitude from the great- 
er, the remainder is the difference of meridians, + If one of 
„and the other more ' weſterly 


chan the firſt meridian, add the longitude of the more eaſter- 


|| ly do che complement: of the longitude of the more weſterly 


to a whole circle; the fum is the difference of meridians. 


27. Divide the difference of meridians into ſo many parts as 


there are degrees in the .difference of latitude: or, if the 
difference of latitude be greater than that of the meridians, 
into ſo many fewer. . Neduce the minutes of 10 tude 
anſwering to one part, into miles of the ſeveral parallels, in 
the former caſe; or into miles of. the parallel, which is an 
arithmetically mean proportional between the two, in the 


one ſum; exhibit the departure, or miles of longitude. 
E. gr. Suppoſe the longitude of the one place 33“. and that 


pole 


of the other 47*. the difference of meridians 42% Sup 


a 5. 
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gives the 


DE PARTURE 


ws places 
Ares hub to be ſailed en, 


mb, is to 
the fine of the angle of 
the mariners 
ator's chart, 
north and 


d diſtance may allo be found 
be found by 
pleaſur e, 
des corre} 


kewiſe 
d under 


titudes. ] 
difference of the given 
another 
till the tab 
The rhum 


the leſs f. 
diſtance ſought. 


In plain $a 
latitude of 
der the art 
latitude of the 
he remainder, 
2. From the ſa 
tudes of the place 


1. Place the mariner's compaſs on 


the chart, W r the pla and the meri- 
nd north, or ſouth 
From the point a, 
Take the diſtance by 
K |, Cc. and ſet 


then wi 


diang a 


ſhip's courſe, 
- meridian IK, 
a b 32. gr . 
arrived at; Ott 
the chart: gee CHART. 
lexodromic tables. I. 
ſwering to 
add it to, Or 
of the place 


rhumb, ſcek 
place failed 
om the given 


Unde 
the lat 


to and from. 


IV. The latitudes of 
the thumb failed in, 
feretice of latitudes. 
In plain Sailing. 
rhumb given, fi 
the departure. 
of a great CC 


om, together with 


the places ſile 
| diſtance and dif- 


berg given 5 


4 ts and fi 
to find the 


8 
C 
7 
C 


of latitude and the 
from the ſame data, 
into degrees 
difference of 


nd the 
See RHUMB.. 
le (ſee DEGREE) cx 
longitudes ſought. 

In Mercatar”s Sailing. 1. 
in the preceding, caſe. 
hamb-line @ b, 


onverted 


aſs on the chart, as 
failed from, 4, 
che parallel of 


Place the comp 
From the place 


draw the r Giled in; till it cut 


Tae both che longitudes and the diſtances 
anſwering to the latitudes. of the given places, out of the ta- 
bles ; then ſubtract both the Jongitudes. and the diſtances 


duced, being @ 2 3 from a deſcribe an arch touching the pa- 
rallel CD in 2: then will 2 be the place in the map; whoſe 
longitude accordinghy i eafily found 1 wm 
By the tables. Subtract the given lititudes from each other ; 
and in the tables ſeek the rhumb; under which, the diſtance 
run anſwers to the given difference of Jatitude. Subtract 
the longitude under the rhumb, anſwering, © the latitude 
of the place failed to 3 and that under the ſame rhumb 


amd the rhumb, ſeek the difference of latitude z which, and 
the latitude of one place being had, the latitude of the o- 


and make F. L equal to the Jlifference of longitudes. From 
F draw L M parallel to E F, which will be the meridian the 
Ihip is arrived at. T hen from u, with the interval of the 
diſtance run, @ c, deſcribe an arch interiecting the meridian 
ML; the place ſought will be in , If then z compals be 


fame, With the Game ſum, or the difference, enter the ta- 
bles z and the longitude found againſt it, ſubtract or add 
from that juſt found. If the remainder be found the given 


the ſame operation being repeated, the remainder be found 
the difference of longitudes z then the latitude in the firſt co- 
lumn, correſponding to the diſtance, will be che latitude of 
the other place. | 


vn. The differente of longitude, and the latitude of one of the 
places, being given, together with the rhumbz te find the 
diſtance run, and the latitude of the other place. 


In plain Sailing. Reduce the difference of longitude into 
miles of longitude, Or departure, as undet the firſt caſe. 
From the departure and the rhumb, find the diſtance run. 
(See RHUMB.) And from theſe, or from the rhumb, and 
the diſtance run, find the difference of latitude, This done, 
" the latitude of the one 1 already had, that of the other is 
0 too. 

In Mercator's Sailing. Place the compaſs on the chart as 
before ; and by the given rhumb, draw the rhumb-line, à b. 
Draw a meridian E F through the given place a; and with 
the interval of the difference of longitude F L, draw ano- 
ther, L M, for that the veſſel is arrived at. Where this in- 
terſects the rhumb-line, is the lace c that the veſſel is ar- 
ved at. Wherefore, if through © be drawn N O parallel 
to A B; NA will de the latitude of the place. The 
diſtance run @ © is eaſily reduced into miles the ſcale. 


tracted from the ſame. In the former caſe, deſcend in the 
table, and in the latter, afcend ; till in the firſt, the aggre- 
te, in the latter, the difference be ſeen in the column of 
ongitude. The latitude anſwering hereto in the firſt co- 
lumn, 


, 
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SALT» 
ARMONIAC- 
Sarr-PEr RE, & NITRE. 


paunz LL. 
ARTAR. 
OLYCHREST> 


and gift) off the volatile Firit and falt at once; but the for- 
mer way is Gee VOLATILE-+ 
SALADINE, * tax, impoſed in England and Francs in 


The Saladine-tax Wa thus laid 3 that ever) perſon 
not enter himſelf a croiſe, was obliged to pay 2 ten 


SALAMA DER's Broon, * term which chymiſts 
give to the red er 9997 in diſtilling ſpirit of Be; 


SALARY, SALARIUM), 2 ſtipend, Or wages allowed any 
perſon in -onſideration of his pains, induſtry, or ſervice in 
another man's buſineſs. | 

SALET *> SALLET, or SALADE) in war, 2 light cover- 


ing, or armour for the head, anciently Wore by the light 


horſe 3 only differing from the can in that it had no creſt, 

and was little more than a bare Gf. See CABK- 

* Nicod derives the word from 81a, which had the ſame 
ſignification among the Latins: others from Saladinus, al- 
ledging, ele it was borrowed from the orientals z others 
from Italian Celeta, 3s if the head Were hid hereby- 
Others from the Spaniſh Celadas a little caſk, &c+ 


SALIENT, SALIANT, or Sarrran r, in heraldry, is 
applied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore · legs are raiſed 


ſo as his right fore-foot is in the dexter chief point, 
and his hinder teft-foot, in the ſiniſter baſe point of the 
eſcutcheon.—By which it is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. 


SALIC“, or SALIQUE Law» Lex SALICA, An ancient and 
fundamental law of the kingdom of France, uſuall ſuppoſed 


"__ ſalles, or palaces: Claud. Seiſſel ſays, it was thus 
led, becauſe of the ſalt and the prodence it abounds 
withal : Fer. Montanus inſiſts, it was becauſe pharamond was 
at firſt called Sal icus. Others, with the abbot Uſperg, de- 
rive its name from Salogaſt, Pharamond's princi miniſter 3 


SALI 


| Kon le, that which derives the word from the antiet 
Franks, who Were _alled Sali, Clici, and Safingi, on ac- 


count of the river Sala, a river of ancient Germany: chis is 
che ſentiment of Rhenanus and Emilius, who are followe 


rel, and Juncker. Bouteroue gives another. plauſible origin 


of the word : he ſays, it comes from the WO Caleb, which, 


ich the magiſtrates 
were do have before them when they adminiſtred juſtice - 


.So that it 


the Salic Law wi eſtabliſhed purely on account of the 


M. Eccard, a Hanoverian, is ſaid to have recovered an an- 
tient MS. of this famous law, containing 2 third part there- 


of, much more amply than any yet diſcovered, with a very 


the ſame law, hitherto unknown. 


— and high bonnets, with a ſteel cuiraſſe on the 
T | had their name Salii from ſaltare, do dance; becauſe, 
aſter aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing about the ſtreets 


There were tWO companies or colleges of Salt: : The ancient 
eſtabliſhed by Numa called Palatini ; the latter by Tullus 


FHoſtilius, called Collini, and Agonales. Though Servius tells 


In ſinging, they uſed a peculiar ancient ſong, called Saliare 
Carmen; and after the ceremony, Were entertained with à 
feaſt: whence Satares Epule, and Saliares Dapes, paſſed into 
a proverb for good eating. 

Pbeir chief, called Præſul, and Magiſter Sali um, was one 
of their number? it was he led the band, and begun the 


dance; the reſt imitating all his ſteps and motions.— The 


holds, does not ſeem to be an ancyle, as being quite round, 


prieſt of Mars, the god of War, be repreſented with a cadu- 
ceus, the emblem of peace? It is probable therefore, this is 


the arterial blood by the zlands about the mouth and fauCes 3 


SAL 


The gtatids weren the Saliva is ſeparated froth the blood, 
are the parotides; the maxillary glands z | 


and diluting 


According © all appearance, the Salva i derived from the 
| blood of che arteries: pcs arterial blood brought un the | 


—— — — 


ui 0 de 1. to be purged 7 Kb * 
maſs . e either by > e e chewing of 
(ome tenacious mutter? as maſtich, Wax; myrrh 3 eſpecially 


Pf other ſharp ching be mixed with them, as pyrethrum, 


falival glands, ſerves 10 feed them; another pare a returned | 


large 
to theſe glands, than to moſt other 


black bile, conſumption, atrophy. On che contrary, if no 
Saliva be diſcharged into the mouth, or leſs than ordinary, 
it ſpoils both the m aducstien of the food and its taſte, 
allowing, and digeſtion; and withal, occaſions chirſt. Sce 


ſituate under the lower jaw, and terminated behind the den- 


The Upper Salival Du#t was diſcovered hy Steno, in 


coming from the glands fituate an the fide of the tongue: 
though Rivinus, 2 phyſician of Leipfic, had mentioned it 
before, in 2 Jiflertation printed in 1079. 

Ant. Nuck, profeſſor at Leyden, diſcoyered a fourth Sali- 


Theſe ducts are all double, there being one of each kind on 
either fide, But it is pretended, the two laſt are only found 


does in the action of deglutitions b drawing the hyoides up- 
wards, The agitation of the cheeks and lips, 18 ſufficient to 


SALLV ATION, SALIVATIO» in medicine, 2 promoting 
of the flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines 3 chiefly mer- 


| The body is * gor Saljvation by a copious and conti- 


uating, diluting, ſofiening decoctions 3 #3 


weight of the ame mineral uſed when it is done dy unc 
tion; the quanti uſed in the latter caſe, far exceeds that in 

donleqventhy, the ill effects apprehended from 
that dangerous medicine, ſhould be more ſenſible in the one 
caſe than the other. , 0 


* or outward ulcers and tumours require a parti- 


cular cure by Iiniments. Thus 1 | | 

But a tearned French phyſician, Ni. hicoyneau, chancellor 

of che univerſity of ontpellier, has lately done ſome diſ- 
credit to the practice of fakvating in any manner; and that, 


cure, but is rather prejudicial thereto : that the ſalutary ef- 
fects of the Mercury are independent of any evacuation at 


all ; and that it acts purely 5 2 ſpecific. It is without rea- 


Calivatiam is only an accident to the Cure 5 which is effectual- 
ly obtained by 2 mercurial unguent rubbed on the joints in 
ſuch quantities, and at ſuch intervals, as not to raiſe any Sa- 
koation. He fupports the whole by the 22 of fort 

or fifty cures wrought in one Yea!» by the new = 
The fame method, it ſeems, has been lately, too, tried in 


England, and with ſucceſs 3 as appears from Aa tranſlation of 
Chicoy neau's piece lately publiſhed with notes; by an Engliſh 


matter, than the ſimple ones. 
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\  Boz-Salt, and Nitril. Each whereof has its different kinds: | 
of the various combination whereof, with different oily mat- | 


ters, all the natural Salts, we know of, are compounded. 


"Theſe Salts are found, by chymical analyſes, to conſiſt off 


aqueous, earthy, oily, or ſulphurous, and acid. particles. 
The acid matter is the pure Salt, or Saline principle, and is 


the baſe of all the reſt. This M. Homberg obſerves, is pretty | 
uniform, and nearly the ſame in all Salts, before the particu- |. 


lar determination to form this or that Salt, by the particular 
admixture of the ſulphur, c. See AC1D. 


Salt-petre, Sea- Galt, and the reſt, therefore are not princi- | 


ples; but the acid Sa/ts diſtilled from them are: and the 


water wherein theſe Salts ſwim, and the earth, or fixed Salt 
remaining in the retort after diſtillation, are other chymical | 


principles. See PHLEGM, and EARTH. 


The principle Salt is held a mean between the active and 
ive principles. T'he pure acid, though accompanied with | 


ſulphurous determinating matter, never becomes ſenſible 
but when lodged either in ſome earthy matter, or artificially 
in ſome ſimple aqueous matter. In firſt caſe, it appears 


under the form of a cryſtallized Salt, as Salt-petre, &c, In | 


the ſecond caſe, it appears in the form of an acid ſpirit, 
which, according to the determination of the ſulphur that 
accompanies it, 1s either ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of common 
Salt, or ſpirit of vitriol. And what we have here obſerved 
of the three ſimple, or foſſile Salts, may be applied to all 


other more compound Salts of plants, animals, Sc. with 


this difference, that when in form of a concrete Salt, theſe 
laſt always have a greater quantity of earthy matter, and 
when in form of an acid ſpirit, a greater quantity of aqueous 
hence it follows, that the 
acid ſpirits of compound Salts are always weaker, lighter, 


and leſs penetrating than thoſe of foſſile Salts; and after 
_ diſtillation leave a greater quantity of earthy matter behind 


them. See SPIRIT. | 
We do not know preciſely what figures the three Sa{t-prin- 
ciples, acid, urinous, and lixivial, muſt have: But to judge 
by their effects, one would conclude, the acids to be point- 
ed, only the points ſheathed in ſome ſulphurous matter ; the 
urinous Salts to be ſpunges, containing ſome of the acid, 
and ſome of the fœtid oil of the animal or plant: and the 
lixivious Salts to be ſpunges only containing the remainder 
of the acid, which the calcining fire could not expel. See 
L1ix1viovs and URINus. 

Acid ſpirits may be conceived as pure, and without any 
mixture; in which caſe all acids will be found of the ſame 
nature: but if we conſider them as diſtillation gives them, 
we ſhall always find them accompanied with ſome ſulphu- 


rous matter, which we cannot ſeparate from them, and 
which gives the degree of activity to the acid ſpirits. It 


is this ſulphurous matter which characterizes them, and 

makes all the difference we find between acid ſpirits. M. 

Homberg ranges all the kinds of acid ſpirits under three dif- 

ferent claſſes, according to the different ſulphurous matters 
which accompany them.— The firſt claſs is of thoſe which 

contain animal or vegetable ſulphur ; under which come 

all acids, diſtilled from plants, fruits, woods, &c. as alſo 

ſpirit of nitre, 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the acids of plants may have re- 

tained a part of the oil of the plant, which is their ſulphur ; 


ſince in reducing theſe acids into Salts, we always find a lit- | 
tle oil therein; which can be nothing elſe but that of the | 


plants themſelves. And for Salt-petre, as this is always 
drawn from earths moiſtened with the excrements of ani- 
mals, or from old walls, plaiſter, &c. full of the ſulphurous 
matters of the animals that lived within them, the ſoot, c. 
it is thence, doubtleſs, Salt-petre borrows its ſulphur, See 
SALT-PETRE. * . 

The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous ſul- 
phur : under which come the acids of vitriol, common ſul- 
phur, and alum, For thoſe are all uſually drawn from the 
ſame mineral None, wherein the bituminous matter, which 
makes one of the principal parts of common ſulphur, pre- 
dominates, See SULPHUR. 

The third claſs is of thoſe which contain a more fixed mine- 
ral, ſulphurous matter; approaching nearer the properties of 
a metaline ſulphur : under which claſs come the acids drawn 
from ſeveral kinds of Sea-Salts, Reck-Salts, &c. For the 
Reck-Salt, or Sal-Gemme, is always found in places near me- 
talic mines; and Sza-Salt, in all appearance, is nothing but 
Reck-Salt, the quarries whereof have been penetrated by the 
ſea-water, which has extracted all the ſaltneſs therefrom. 
gee Sea-SALT. 

The ſulphurous matters of the firſt claſs of acids being ve 
light, and taking up a deal of ſpace, muſt augment the bul 
of the points of the acids to which they are joined. And 
hence theſe acids become diſabled from penetrating very 
compact bodies ; but their ſurface being increaſed from the 
ſame cauſe, the flame will have the greater hold to impel 
them: And hence the acids of this claſs act more ſwiftly 
than any of the reſt. | | 
"The bituminous ſulphur is the leaſt active of all the ſulphur 
we Know, as being loaden with a great quantity of earthy 
matter, which ſerves it as a matrix, Hence it unites more 


its parts are the ſmalleſt, and moſt com 
reel 


to 
themſelves into the moſt compact bodies, or thoſe whoſe 
pores are the ſmalleſt. And for the ſame reaſon they will 
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ingly we find, that the acids of this claſs,. uſed alone, fcarce 
diſſolve any metals; N 
iſſolve all 


The metalick-fulphur is of all others 


not give much hold to the flame that agitates them, and will 
222 GH NEAR Wont ot the firſt claſs of 
alts. n Wi 
Acids joined to fixed Salts, compoſe mixed Salts thus ſpirit 
of nitre, with Salt of tartar, make Salt-petre ; and fpirit of 
Salt, with Salt of tartar, make a true common Salt ; and 
ſpirit of vitriol, with Salt of tartar, a true vitriol. t 
However, the two ingredient Salts ſtill remain, the one 
fixed, the other volatile: acids joined with urinous Salts, 
compoſe another kind of Salts, Sales. Ammaniaci, which 
are always volatile. See ARMONIAC. | 
Lixivial and urinous Salts, are called Alcalies; the firſt a 
fixed alcali, the ſecond a volatile alcali. See ALKAaLy. 
Theſe alcalies are uſually eſteemed antagoniſts to the acid 
Salts, becauſe their mixtures always occaſion a ſudden ebulli- 
tian. But it is more probable this ebullition is not the ef- 
fect of a combat, but rather a proper junction and union of 
two matters which had been naturally united together, and 
only. ſeparated by the fire, and now re-place themſelves in 
the ſame parts whence the flame had tore them off. Hence, 
the one are com to ſheaths, and the other to points 
fit to be ſhea therein, Now, the precipitation where- 
with the points of the acids enter the pores of the alcalies, 
tears aſunder their eontexture, and reduces them into mi- 
nute parts inviſible to the eye; and thus is the buſineſs of 
diſſolution accounted for, See D1s80LUT1ON, | 
Thus far will the mere doctrine of alcali and acid go to- 
wards accounting for ſome of wad loner: of na- 
ture. But the theory is made vaſtly more compleat and 
adequate, by Sir Iſaac Newton's principle of attraction, for 
which we refer the reader to the articles Acid, Mz x- 
STRUUM, Sc. where the operation of Salts, or acid ſpi- 
rits, are perhaps more ſatisfactorily accounted for, 
The principal chymical Salts of uſe in medicine are; Salt of 
urine, of lavender, of viper, of human blood, of worm- 
wood, of guaiac, of quinquina, of tobacco, of rhubarb, of 
roſemary, of ſage, of juniper, of vitriol, of amber, of ſa- 
turn, Cc. moſt of which, with many others, are explained 
under the articles of the reſpective drugs, &c. whence they 
are drawn: to which the reader may have recourſe, 


SALT, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of faline cryſtalli- 


zation z or a ſharp, pungent, detergent and aſtringent ſub- 
ſtance, uſed to ſeaſon fleſh, fiſh, butter, hides, and other 
things that are to be kept; as alſo to give a reliſh ta 
meats, &c. | | 

This we uſually call Copmon Salt, in contra - diſtinction to 
the chymical Salt. NE | 

M. Guglielmini, in an expreſs diſſertation de Salibus, lays it 
down as a fundamental, that the firſt principles of common 
Salt, Salt-petre, vitriol, &c. had their figures unalterably 
fixed at their firſt creation, and are indiviſible as to any 
created force. That of common Salt he maintains to be a 
little cube; that of Salt of vitriol, a parallelepiped ; that 
of Salt-petre a priſm whoſe baſe is an equilateral trian- 


le, &c. 
. Salt is of three kinds, viz. Sea-Salt, Foſſile or 
Rock-Salt, and Salt drawn from briny ſprings, and wells. 
For Sea-Salt, the greateſt and beſt part is made in France; 
little in England. —F2ffle, or Reck-Salts, are chiefly found in 
Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia. —For Salt ſprings, they 
are conſiderable in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, Hampſhire, 
Northumberland, Franche Comte, Lorrain, Tirol, and ſome 
other places. | . 


The great 2 SALT is, that it is incapable of corrup- 


tion, an t it even preſerves meats, Wc, ſeaſoned there- 
with, or ſteeped in ſolutions thereof. It endures the fire, 
and even comes purer out of it, as being thereby freed 
of its humidity. In very hot fires it fuſes, and is con- 
verted into corroſive waters. 
It gives fertility to lands, and promotes the fuſion of all me- 
tals ; yet, we read of princes, who, as a mark of their in- 
dignation, ſowed grounds with Salt to render them barren. 
Plutarch obſerves, that the Egyptians believed Salt to be the 
ſpittle, or foam of the giant I yphon, the great enemy of 
their gods: and hence, adds he,-they held it in the greateſt 
horror, | 
Salt is found to have two oppoſite qualities : by its ſubtile, 
penetrating acidity, it breaks and diſſolves the hardeſt and 
moſt compact minerals and metals; and by a contrary pro- 
perty, it coagulates liquid bodies, as milk, blood, &c. Some 
of its ſpirits, mixed in a certain proportion with water, 
produce 
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produ an exceffive heat ; et, When mixed in a le s 
; me t its coldneſs : a Salers in ſnow, . * | 

de yet water only dif. | 
ſolves, Cc. a certain quantity.—However, when in, g- 


t proper to inſinuate into the remai Vacui- 
an, water : thus, after Commun Salt mil longer 
diſſolve in it, alum will, and after alum, Salt-petre, then | 


Sc. of the 


ti and at length oryſtallized. Ot 
— that which requires the ſun's rays. to ive it its 


conſiſtence, called, from its own brown r, Bay-Salt: 
and that which receives its conſiſtence from the heat of a 
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ing to the diſpoſition of the coaſts, where it is made: if 
the coaſts riſe in downs or hills of land, the Salt is made by 


We have nothing very. conſiderable of either kind in Eng- 


land: ſome indeed we have of the latter, at Shields in Nor- 


he chief coaſts for Bay-Salt_ are thoſe of Bretagne, Sain- 
tonge, and the Pays d' Aunis, The chief Salt works, in 


for the e, diſcharges itſelr by d rees of all its water. 
; — h ſome monks — Us dee 


The purifying is perform by letting it ftand in large ofier 


baſkets ; where it drains itſelf of certain humidities that re- 


mained. When dry, it is laid in heaps, and thence carried 


into the magazines. 


The commerce of White-Salt brings an immenſe rofit to 


France, though more to the king than to the ma ers and 
ſellers : the duty is one fourth part of the price the Salt is 
fold at. The ngliſh- and Dutch, and (when they are at 


referred, by the 
and whiteſt, Yet that of Borneuf, though browner and 


heavier, is moſt uſed in France, as alſo throughout the 


Baltic nog gs in Poland, where, beſides the ordinary 
uſes, it ſerves in ti ing the ground ; being found to warm it, 


and to prevent little vermin from gnawing the rain. 


their 8 not ſucceed to their with, by the eagerneſs 


return to the Salts of Bretagne, &c. as ſoon 
any treaty” has opened the commerce, 


computed above twenty thouſand conſiderable Salt-works, Foffle, or Reck-S a LT, is called alſo 84 L-Gemme, from a cer. 


which hardening by the continuance of the heat, is whol. 
5 converted into $, 


© hot, that the hand cannot be put into it without ſcalding 


muids, which they cover over with ſtraw, or ruſhes, to ſe- 


Eight, ten, or at moſt fifteen days, having thus perfected 
the c ſtallization of the Salt, they open the ſluices, when 
the tide is riſing, for a freſh ſtock of water ; and thus they 
continue alternately, taking in water, and gathering the 
Salt, till the ſeaſon be over, Rainy weather is very pernici- 
ous to the work; for rain-water, mixing in any quantity 
with the ſea-water, renders it uſclefs, ſo that new water 


thus fold, without farther preparation : indecd in ſome places 
they make it into White-Salt by refining. They refine it 
by boiling it in large flat caldrons, which not only takes 
away its acrimony, but is found to increaſe the quantity, 
Atethid of making White Sea-S, 1 T,—The White-Salt of N or- 
mandy is not made by reſining the Bay-Salt, but has this 


the rifing tide has covered and impregnated with its waters 


tain net it has, which gives it ſome reſemblance to 


could we believe them as true as my are pretty, We ſhall 


could get of the Salt-mines of Wiliſca in Poland; thoſe in 
the Upper Hungary, and thoſe in the mountains of Cata- 
lonia, which make a very conſiderable article of commerce 
in thoſe three ſtates 3 Salt being tranſported hence to the ſe- 


veral neighbouring nations, who cannot be conveniently 
ſupplied with Sea-Salt. 


firſt let it reſt, and warm two or three days in huge reſer- SALT-Mings of Poland, &. The Poliſh-mines, in the vil- 


lage Wiliſca, five leagues from Cracow, were firſt diſco: 
vered in 1251, Their depth and capacity are lurprizing. 
Within them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republick, 


which has its polity, laws, families, Ge. and even publick 


roads, and carriages; horſes, &c, being kept here to draw 
the Halt to the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by 
engines, Theſe horſes, when once they are down never ſee 

— occaſions of 
breathing the village air. When a traveller is arrived at the 
bottom of this ſtrange abyſs, where ſo many people are in- 


which the eye has much ado to bear, 
The rocks of Salt are hewn in form of huge cylinders ; the 
workmen uſing hammers, pick-axes, and chi els, much as 


Dyers. It cuts like cryital, and is frequently uſed for toys, 
chaplets, little vaſes, &c. the other is leſs compact, and 
only fit tor kitchen uſes, One of the chief wonders of the 
place is, that through theſe mountains of Salt, and along 


the middle of the mine, there runs a rivulet of freſh wa- 
ter ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants, 


for ſeven or eight days. This ſand being removed into pits | The SALT-Mines in the Upper Hungary are every whit as 


Yor. It. 
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extraordinary. - They are ſound im the mountains, two | 
8 city. in the county of Sarax, on the | 


is 180 fathoms. The mineral 


runs in huge veins, ſo that pieces are ſometimes dug not leſs 


than an hundred thouſand weight; which however, are at- 


. terwards reduced into ſquare pieces two 
thick, for the conveniency of drawing 


fourth is a brilliant Galt, yet tran 
the 


tides is Jet into their ponds called 


tern, or boiling-houſe, wi 
- ance of the brine within it. The faltern is uſually large 
enough to contain ſeveral huge flat, pans, or boilers, each 


culty in reducing the Salt into powder. 
drawn out of it and boiled, is made a blackiſh Salt, which 
he SA l'T- Mines of Catalmia are found in the mountains of 
the dutchy of Cardonna, and belong to the grandees of that 
name, It is the opinion of the country people, that the 
Salt grows again, and is re- produced, after ſeveral years, in 
the ſame places whence it had been dug. But the naturaliſts 


will ſcarce allow of ſuch a re-produftion. There is no doubt, 


however, but it vegetates, or grows ſometimes: M. Tourne- 


| fort, and the ſpecimens he had of it in his cabinet, make it 
plain. 3 Mi 


The Salt is of four: kinds, white, bay, red, and brilliant: 


The firſt, is almoſt like our Sea-Salr, only that it is not gra- 


nulated. The ſecond,” of an iron ſlate colour, has 


as cryſtal, which' is 
proper Sal- G mmæ of the druggiſts. _Of this kind there 


is ſome blue, — — orange, red, &c, den they "all 


become white by grin | 
Theſe four kinds of Salts are found over each other in diſtin 
ftrata or beds: the cqmmerce hereof is very conſiderable : 


The Engliſh, &c. when trade is prohibited with France, 


Sal- Cemmæ is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparent 
eaſy to break, and dividing into li uare grains. 

grows red-hot in the fire, like iron, but diffolyes cafily in 
air: yet the druggiſts waſh it, to give it the greater luſtre, but 
they take care to wipe it dry again ſpeedily. 


SALT drawn from briny ſprings. Our method in England is 


thus: near the ſpring, or 22 of the brine, 1. yp a ſal- 
a. convenience convey- 


furniſhed witH its grate and furnace. 
At Shields, Ac. on the eaſtern coaſt, where brine ſprings are 
wanting, they uſe ſea-water in its 3 which at ſpring- 


s, and from thence 
mped into the pans. | | Gs 
he brine. being in the pan, the fire is kindled ; and after 


two hours time, the liquor begins to be ready to granulate ; 


which is known by a thin ſkin riſing at the top; this they 
ſkim off into brine tubs, that the brine that goes with it ma 
not be loſt: and whereas all brines contain, or yield fand, 


which is a 99 to petrify in boiling ; for that if the liquor 
5 | 


have been ſtrained before-hand through brown paper, yet 


upon boiling it, ſand will ariſe ; and the pan boiling violently 


in the middle, the ſand is caſt towards the corners, where it 
falls to the bottom of the pan, before the Salt precipitates ; 


therefore, they rake it to one corner of the pan, with a 


broad rake, and then take it out with ladles, and put it into 
wooden veſſels, open at one end, placed on ſtands. | 

'The fand being removed, that the Salt floating in the liquor 
may precipitate, they ſhut up the vent-holes, and door, and 
let the fire go out; and in twelve hours time the Salt falls to 
the bottom, and grows hard ; a liquor called the bittern, re- 
maining at top, which being again boiled away, yields more 
Salt. — To make the Salt precipitate more readily, after the 
liquor is ſcummed, &c. ns frequently uſe ſome beef - ſuet, 
and wine-lees, of each a like weight, melting and mixing 
them together; and putting an ounce of this mixture on 
the end of a ſlice, turn it round in the liquor till it be 
ſpent; then after two hours, at moſt, open the vent-holes 
and door, quicken the fire, and lade away the liquor in a 
”_ meaſure, and fo is the Salt found lying at the bottom, 

t to be removed. 

It is now raked up to one fide, taken out and put into cribs, 
or veſſels, like hay-racks, with lopſe ribs on each fide, fo 
cloſe to one another, that an half-crown will ſcarce go 
between : here, after eight hours draining, it is found an 


hard granulated Salt, and may be taken away; but yet con- 


. tinues dripping three weeks, and afterwards, if not often 


moved, will become rocky: the liquor in the pan, called 
bittern, is to be all taken out, except a little to keep the pan 
from burning; drained from the Salt, and caſt away, or re- 


ſerved for Salt-petre makers; and the pan immediately filled 


with freſh brine, for another boiling. 


A pan of brine, of moderate ſtrength, in eight hours time 


Sal from brine raiſed 


too weak, or too ſtrong. + 


which the ſun raiſes 
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. dito"Vot, With" tie" xxpinite of 
about -a buſhel and baff of coals,” which will makes a pan 


of Son from two buſhels and half to four buſhek,” or more, 


1 


according as the liquor is in Rand er a 
This Salt they ſometimes AT hs the form of ſugar- 


boaves, in which ſtate it will keep dry without fire, and that 


for 'a long time. At Nantwich, they bake the loaves twice 
or thrice, in an oven, and keep them in a ſtove, or the 


chimney- corner. 3 | 
4 In ſome parts of Eng- 
land, us at Limington, fea, Ce. they water raiſed 
by the ſun, and then boiled, which they find preferable to 
the natural brines of ſprings; thoſe being always found either 
To this end, they have ſeveral ponds; or ciſterns, called 
fun-pods, built with mud, and well to the ſun; 
with little channels, to the brine from them all to a 
large ſhallow reſervoir, the common-ſun-pan, not ex- 


- ceeding feven or eight inches in height. Here the liquor 
8 En te b, from twelve to twenty-four hours, or till 


the liquor will bear a hen's egg new laid; and when it has 


_ attained @ ſufficient ſtrength, it is from thence derived by 


channels into the ciſterns, where _ _ and — ＋ red 

worms, which cleanſe and puri iquor, which ripens 

by age, and is rendered fitter for boiling, which is performed 
er the ſame manner as is already deſcribed; _ 


SALTIER, Sar EIA, or BAL TIR, in hetaldiy, an or- 


dinary in form of à St. Andrew's croſs z anciently called the 
Croſs 1 Burgundy. Ser CROSs. 1 

The Saltier. may be faid to be compoſed of a bend dexter 
and ſiniſter, crofling” each other in the centre of the 
eſcutcheon. See Tab. Herald. fig. 35. See alſo the article 
BEN P. „ *¹ 
Its ordinary breadth, when alone, is one third of the 
eſcutcheon. It is ſometimes bore alaisẽ, and ſometimes in 


number, placed in different parts of the field: Sometimes 
ch countercharged with the field, accom 


ied, ra- 
engrailed, indented, quarterly-quartered, &c. 

The Saltier was anciently a — the knight's harness; 

being faſtened to the ſaddle, and ſerving him for a ſtirrup to 


mount upon; and it was hence it had its name Saltier, by 


the French Sauter, from Sauter, to leap.—It was made of 
filk cord, or ſome other kind of cord, covered with ſome 

rich ſtuff. „ wy 
Others will have it, that the original Saltier was a kind of 
iſade, ſerving to fence parks, woods, &c. where wild 
were incloſed. Though Spelman fays, it was an in- 


ſtrument for the taking them, thus called, Quad fir in uſu 


in Saltu. Laſtly, others aſſure us, that Saltizy was anciently 
the figure of an engine, which being full of pins, was uſed 
in the ſcaling of the walls of a beſieged place: whence its 
0 7 from Sauter, as it helped the ſoldiers to leap over the 
wall. 


SALTNESS, SAaLsEDo, the quality of ſomething that is 


impregnated with falt; or that yields a ſaline See 
87 and TASTE. 4 * 


The I of the ſea, lakes, c. is a thing that has long 


rplexed philoſophers to account for. Some take it to 
b the effect of the * aduſt, and even ſaline exhalations, 
rom the earth, and the winds, and 

rains diſcharge into the ſea: and hence, ſay they, it is, that 
the ſea is found more brackiſh near the ſurface, than towards 
the bottom.— Others contend, that the ſun being continu- 
ally extracting the pureſt and ſubtileſt af as from the water; 
the coarſer parts remaining, _ exalted and concocted by 
this heat, acquire by little and little, their degree of Sali- 
eſs. Others, as father Bouhours will have it, that the Cre- 
ator gave the waters of the ocean their wi hg the Begin- 
ning, not only to prevent their corruption, but alſo to ena- 
ble them to bear greater burdens. —Bernier ſeems to be nearer 
the matter, when he aſcribes the Saltneſs of the ocean to 


 diffolved in the water. "3 as: 
The Count de Marſigli obſerves, that in Provence, the bottom 


of the ſea is wholly 

the mountains of the 
of ſeveral ftrata ; among which, are ſalt, and pitcoal ; and 
hence he derives the Saltneſi and bitterneſs of the ſea- water. 

Dr. Halley, in an expreſs. diſcourſe of the Salingſi of the 
ocean, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves, that all 
the lakes in the world are /aline, ſome more, ſome leſs, than 
the ocean ; which, in this caſe, may be eſteemed a great lake 


ny, and nothing but a continuation of 
nnes ; being even found to conſiſt 


itſelf : and that all the vapours exhaled by the ſun from 


! 
evaporate. it is evident, their Saltne/s muſt be conti- 
nually augmented. : | 
Now if this be the true reaſon of the Saltneſs of lakes, it is 
probable the Saltneſi of the ocean itſelf ariſes from the ſame 
cauſe: and hence we are furniſhed with a method of eſti- 
mating the age of the world, by. obſerving the increaſe. of 
dale, in the waters of lakes; and computing in how long 
time the ocean might, at that rate, arrive at its preſent Sa/:- 
act. See Laks, Se. FF 
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them, 'as the ſoot penetrating them, and the air incompaſſing 
them. See SALT. | | | 


However, we uſually make a diviſion of Salt-petre into na- 
al; 5 | | SALTUS, in law books, a high, thick wood, See Woop, 


tural and fuctitiau n. © ; X 

Of native SALT-PETRE there are two kinds: the firſt form- 
ed by a natural cryſtallization of ſaline fulphurous juices 
diſtilling in caverns, or along old walls. —This is what they 
call Salt-petre of the racks ; the ſame with the aphronitre of 
the ancients. © See de OY 


The ſecond is furni 
territory of Terrana in Egypt, called the Nitrian Waters, 


exalted and concocted by the heat of the fun, much after 
the manner of our bay-falt—This is the natrum, or ana- 
trum of the ancients, which our druggiſts call natron ; now 
little uſed but in the bleaching of linens, See NAT RON 
and ANATRON, 2 | 
rtificial, or faftitious SALT-PETRE, 3s alſo of two kinds: 
he firſt, called, by ſome, Mineral Salt-petre, is procured 
in ſeveral places in the kingdom of Pegu, and about Agra, 
in villages r but now defart : alſo, in ſome 
places along the banks of the 19 that famous river, 
which after watering a good part of Muſcovy, empties itſelf 
into the Caſpian "fea. ora” . 
The Salt-petre is here drawn from three different kinds of 
mineral earths, black, 1 and white. The beſt is that 
procured from the black ; as being freeſt from common · falt, 
and needing no purifying after it come to us, to fit it for 
making of gun-powder ; as the reſt do, See Gux- POWDER. 
The method of working it is thus: two flat pits are dug; 
one of which they fill up with the mineral earth, turning 
water upon it for ſome time; and then tread it with their 
feet into the conſiſtence of pap, letting it ſtand two days for 
the water to imbibe, and extract all the ſalt therein. IT hey 
then paſs the water into another pit, where ſtanding ſome 
time, it ſhoots and cryſtallizes into Salt-petre, This they 
boil once, or twice, as they would have it more or leſs white 
and pure, ſcumming it continually, and filling it out into 
pots, holding 25 or 30 pounds each, and expoſing theſe to 
the air in clear nights; by which means, if there be any im- 
purity, it ſinks to the bottom: they then break the pots, and 
dry the ſalt in the ſun, | way 
The ſecond kind of artificial or factitious Salt-petre, is that 
prepared from nitrous matters collected in old buildings, 
dove-houſes, the middle of ancient ruins, Ic. by means of 
lixiviums, or lyes made of wood-alhes, and ſometimes of 
thoſe of herbs. <s 
Of this there are great quantities made in France, particu- 
larly in the arſenal at Paris, where there is a corporation of 
Salt-petre makers appointed for the purpoſe. —The Salt-petre 
gained thus, they rehne, by boiling it three or four times, 
and paſſing it ſucceſſively through ſeveral lyes. 
Some naturaliſts pretend, that the earths, which have already 
ſerved for Salt-petre, may be re-animated, and made fit to 
ſerve again, by keeping them covered for twelve or fourteen 
years, and watering them with the ſcum, Cc. of the Salt- 
petre, and even with brine. 
Good common S$g/t-pe:re ſhould be well cleanſed, white, dry, 
and as free of common ſalt as poſſible : the beſt refined Salt-perre, 
is that whoſe cryſtals are the longeſt, largeſt, and fineft, 
Philoſophers generally allow the air to be impregnated with a 
volatile nitre, or Salt-petre, which is thence communicated 
to plaiſter, mortar, Sc. It is probable it may derive it 
| from ſoot and ſmoak, which are actually found to abound 
with volatile falt of a nitrous nature, Dew and rain are 
ſuppoſed to fertilize the ground principally by their bringing 
down this nitre. See AIR. | 
Salt-petre has a property of rarifying, or expanding itſelf to 
a prodigious degree. It is hence gun-powder derives its 
force, whereof Salt-petre is the principal ingredient, It 
is computed, that when inflamed, it takes up above ten 
thouſand times the ſpace it poſleſſed before. See GuN- 
POWDER. 
There are abundance of chymical pr 
Salt-petre, as ſpirit of nitre, aqua- regalis, aqua - fortis, cry- 
ſtal- mineral, ſal- polychreſt, butter of nitre, &c. each of 
which ſee under its proper article, AguA-Fsrrtis, &c. 
SALTS, or Saures, in the manage, denote the leaps, or 
high airs and vaults of a horſe : from the French Saut, of 
the Latin Saltus, a leap, dance, Qc. | 
A ſtep and a Salt is a high air, wherein the horſe riſing, 
makes a curvet between two Salts, or cabrioles; ſo as to 
mount before, and fling back with his hind-feet. 
Two fteps and a Salt is a motion compoſed of two curvets, 
ending with a capriole. ; 


SALTUARIUS, in antiquity, an officer, or ſervant among | 
: 


PF 


M. Homberg obſerves, is 
ni and manured with 


plaiſter of ruined buildings, which have been filled with ſul- | 
phurous matters as well from the animals which inhabited 


by the witer of a dead lake in the 


rations made with 


Romans, who had the care and cuſtody of a country- 
houſe, with lands'and woods, and who was to look to th 
fruit, the fences, &c. See Fox ram, Ge. IT 


In Nehemiah, © chap. ii. 8. mention is made of an officer 
of this kind; cu/fos ſaltus res, which the iſh tranſla- 
tors when, vek of king's foreſt; but he was 
more; having not on y- but of a 
houſe with a foreſt; Saltus being uſed as boyri for a 
houſe of pleaſure ; becauſe gardens are the principal part. 

In the laws of the Lom Saltuerins is an officer who has 


the guard of the frontiers. | | 
SALTUM., Ordination prr SA1.TUM. See ORDINATION. 


and Bosc AGR. | | | | 
SALVAGE A, is a recompence allowed both by the ſta- 
tute and civil law, to ſuch perfons as have aſſiſted in ſaving 
merchandizes, ſhips, &c. periſhing in wrecks, or by pirates, 
or enemies, | 3 be 
This uſually was a tenth part of the value of the things ſaved. 
See Wx R CR. oy | 
SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a famous branch of the ax- 
illary vein,,. paſſing over the back of the hand, between the 
ring tinger and the little finger. See AxiLLARV, and 
EIN. | | 
Several phyſicians, in imitation of the Arabs, recommend 
bleeding in the Salvatel/a, as proper in tertian and quartan 
NN moſt hypochondriac diſeaſes. oer 
SALVE Regina, among the Romaniſts, the name of à Latin 
prayer, or ſequence addreſſed to the virgin, and ſung after 
complines; as alſo upon the point of executing a criminal. 
Durandus fays, it was compoſed by Peter biſhop of Com- 
poſtella. The cuſtom of ſinging the Salve Regina, at the 
cloſe of the office, was begun by order of St. Dominic ; and 
firſt, in the congregation of Dominicans at Bologna, about 
1287. Gregory . firſt appointed it to be general. St, Ber- 
nard added the concluſion, O dulcis ! O pia, &c. | 
SALVER, a flat diſh, commonly of filver or other precious 
metal, uſed to ſet glaſſes on tc ſerve wines, and other li- 


uors. 
he French call it Saug- , under-cup.— The Italians uſe 
to preſent a Saver, with ſeveral kinds of wines, with this 
8 Si non e buono, futte lo If it be not good, make 

it ſo. 117 

SALUTATION, the act or ceremony of ſaluting, greet- 
ing, or paying reſpect, or reverence to any one. | 
There is a great variety in the forms of Salutation : we ſa- 
lute God by adorations, prayers, &c, kin by genuflexion, 
&c. In land, we falle one — 6 y uncovering 
the head, inclining the body, c. The orientaly ſalute by 
uncovering their feet, laying their hands on the breaft, &c. 
The pope makes no reverence to any mortal but the em- 
peror of Germany, to whom he ſtoops a very little, when 

admits him to kiſs his mouth. | 
In the army, the officers ſalute by certain orderly, ſtudied 
motions of the half-pike, &c. 
It was believed by the ancients, that the ſtatue of Memnon, 
in a temple in Egypt, ſaluted the ſun every morning at his 
riſing : the cheat conſiſted in this, that the ſtatue being 
hollow, when the warmth of the morning began to rarify 
the included air, it was driven out through a narrow duct in 
the mouth : thus making a gentle murmur, which the prieſts 
interpreted a Salutation. 
At ſea, they ſalute by a diſcharge of cannon, which is greater 
or leſs, with ball or without, according to the degree of re- 
ſpect they would ſhew, 
Ships always /alute with an odd number of guns ; galleys 
with an even one.—A veſſel under the wind of another, is 
always obliged to /alute firſt. | | 
To ſalute with muſquets, is to fire one, two or three volleys; 
which is a method of Salutation that ſometimes precedes that 
of the cannon; and is chiefly uſed on occaſion of feaſts. 
After the cannon, they ſometimes alſo ſalute or hale with 
the voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's company 
three times; which Satutation alſo occaſionally obtains where 
they carry no guns, or do not care to diſcharge any. 
Saluting with the flag, is performed two ways; either by 
holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, ſo as it cannot flutter ; or by 
ſtriking it ſo as it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the moſt 
reſpectful Salutation. 
Saluting with the ſails, is performed by hovering the top- 
ſails half way of the maſts, Only thoſe veſſels which carry 
no guns, ſalute with the fails. 
When there are ſeveral ſhips of war together, the comman- 
der alone ſalutes. 
Father Fournier has an expreſs treatiſe of ſea-ſalutes and 
ſignals. See S1GNAL, 

Angelical SALUTAT1ON, is an addreſs which the Romaniſts 
make to the virgin; containing the formula wherein the 
angel ſaluted her, when he acquainted her with the myſtery 
of the incarnation. See ANNUNCIATION and Ave 
MARIA. ; 

SALZ, Sulz, SALTz, or SULT2Z, a ſort of brine or pickle 
made of ſalt, diſſolved by the coldneſs, or moiſture of a 


cellar, 
SAMA- 
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Its origin was in the g of Rehoboam - under whole reign, ö 
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See JUDAISM, - 


a diviſion. was made of. the people of Iſrael into two diſtin 


* kingdoms. One of theſe kingdoms, called Judah, conſiſted 


of ſuch as adhered to Rehoboam, and the houſe of David; 
the other. retained the ancient name of Iſraelites, under the 
command of Jeroboam.— The capital of the ſtate of theſe | 


ancient idolatry. The, Rabbins ſay, they adored the figure | 


latter was Samaria ; and hence it was they were denominated 


' Samaritans. | '# = 
_ Salmayazar, king of Aſſyria, having conquered Samaria, led | 
the, whole le captive, into the remoteſt parts of his em- 
pire; and filled their place with colonies of. Babylonians, 
Cutheans, and other idolaters. Theſe finding themſelves 
- daily, deſtroyed by wild beaſts, deſired an Iſraelitiſh prieſt to 

inſtruct them in the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the land 
they inhabited. This was granted them; and thence- 
forth ceaſed. to be incommoded with any beaſts.— However, 


with the law of Moſes, they {till retained ſomewhat of their 


of a dove on mount Gerizim. 


Be this as it will, it is certain, the modern Samaritans are 
far from idolatry : ſome of the moſt learned be | 


- Jewiſh. doftors own, that. they obſerve the law of ſes 
more rigidly than the Jews ng have a He- 


brew copy of the Pentateuch, differing in ſome m_ 
ferent chara 


from that of the Jews; and written in di 


commonly called Samaritan characters; which Origen, Je- 
rom, 5 6 other fathers and criticks, ancient and modern, 


tanke to be the primitive character of the ancient Hebrews; 


though others maintain the contrary. The point of pre- 


| ference, as to purity, rang Sc. of the two Pentateuchs, 


* 10 long, ſince they pretended to have prieſts 
e 


is alſo diſputed by the modern criticks. See HE BHREw, 


r. _ agg ns 
The Samaritans are now few. in number; though it is not 
Ecended di. 


from Abraham. were N. 7 at Gaza, 


Neapolis (the ancient Sichem) Damaſcus, Cairo, &c. They 


had a temple, or chapel on mount Gerizim, where they 


- performed their ſacriſice. 


oſeph Scaliger, being curious to know their uſages, wrote 
oe Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high prieſt of the 
whole ſect, who reſided at Neapolis. They returned two 
anſwers to. Scaliger, dated in the year 998 of the Hegira of 


Mahomet. Theſe anſwers never came to the hands of Sca- 


liger. , They are now in the French king's library, and 


have been. tranſlated into Latin by father Morin, prieſt of 


the -oratory.; and printed in the collection of letters of that 


father in England, 1682, under the title of Antiguitates Ec- 


cleſiæ Orientali:. M. Simon has inferted a French tranſla- 
tion in the firſt edition, of Ceremonies & Coutumes des Fuifs, 
by way of ſupplement to Leo de Modena. 


In the firſt, of theſe anſwers, wrote in the name of the aſ⸗ 


ſembly of Iſrael in Egypt, declare, that they celebrate 
the paſſover every year, on the fourteenth day of the firſt 


month, on mount Gerizim; and that he who then did the 
office of high prieſt, was called Eleazar, a deſcendant of Phi- 


neas, Son of Aaron.—At preſent they have no high prieſt. 
In the ſecond anſwer, which is in the name of the high 
prieſt Eleazar and the ſynagogue of Sichem, they declare, 


that they keep the ſabbath in all the rigour wherewith it is 


. enjoined. in the book of Exodus; none among them 


ſtirring out of doors, but to the ſynagogue, They add, 
that on that night do not lie with their wives ; that 
they begin the feaſt of the 2 with the facrifice ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe in Exodus; that they ſacrifice no 


where elſe but on mount Gerizim ; that they obſerve the 


feafts of harveſt, the expiation, the tabernacles, c. They 


add further, that they never defer circumciſion wrong the 
eighth day ; never marry their nieces, as the Jews do; have 


N 
manded in the law: whereas the Jews frequently abandon 


122 high prieſts; affirmed that the Jews had no high prieſts | 


the law to follow the inventions of their rabbins. 
At the time when they wrote to Scaliger, they reckoned 


of the race of Phineas; and, that the Jews. belied them, in 


calling them Cutheans, whereas they are deſcended from 
the tribe of Joſeph, by Ephraim. 5 3 
The truth is, the Jews impoſe abundance of things on the 


| Samaritans : they frequently confound them with the Saddu- 


ces, as if they were infected with their errors. Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, who lived in the XIIth century, confirms the beſt 
part of what we have ſaid of the Samaritans : he obſerves, 
they had prieſts of the tribe of Aaron, and who never 


married with any but thoſe of the fame tribe: that they ſa- 


crificed on mount Gerizim; where they had an altar of 


ſtone raiſed by the LIfraclites after paſſing over Jordan. He 
adds, that they are of the tribe of Ephraim ; that they 


| change their habit to go to the ſynagogue, and waſh ere they 


put it on. 


SAMARITAN Characters, or Letters. See LETTER and 


SAMARITAN Medals. In the cabinets of antiquaries we find 


HEBREW... | 


2 . 
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AMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jews ; ſtill ſub- ſome medals, uſually called Samaritan Medals ; the inſcrip- 
Rn ſome. parts of the Levant, under the ſame name. 


tions and legends whereof are Hebrew; but the charac: 
different from the Hebrew of our bibles, which is the ſquare 

Hebrew, or Chaldee :. and it is hence, vis. from the cha- 
racter, not from being ſtruck by the ant, that they 

are denomipated Samaritan. See MDA. «8 
Theſe medals have been infinitely canyaſled „ e 
both Jewiſh and Chriſtian z particularly rabbi „ Tab- 


The firſt bear expreſly the name of Simon, and the ſubject 
for which they were ſtruck, viz. the deliverance of Jeruſa- 
lem. 'The ſecond kind have not the name Simon, but 
only the deliverence of Sion, or Jeruſalem, The third 
Bas . the deliverance of Sion; 
but © 6 „ firſt. ſecond » &c. The 
fourth Lal have neither any ink 3 any thing 
whence one may judge of the time when they were ſtruck. 

The three firſt kinds were certainly ſtruck after the return 
from the Babyloniſh ivity, and in the time of Simon 
Maccabeus, after Jeruſalem had been freed from the yoke of 

_ the Greeks, But though ſtruck after the captivity, father 
© Souciet obſerves, their character ſhews itſelf to be that of 
the ancient Hebrew, which was uſed before the captivity, 
and the uſe whereof was loſt by the people, during their 2 
journ in Babylon and Chaldea; but reſtored after their re- 
turn, on the — footing as before. He adds, that the in- 
ſeriptions are pure Hebrew, ſuch as it was ſpoke before the 
captivity ; that the character, therefore, is the true ancient 

_ Hebrew charaQter : that it was os CORE to write each lan- 

age in its proper character: that i had departed 

2 ow this they had doubtleſs aud new er 

they brought with them from Babylon : that there could be 

no other. reaſon, but that of ſettling all things on the ſame 
foundation they were on before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
that could have induced them to uſe this character on their 
coins. And, laſtly, that theſe medals were not ſtruck by 
the Samaritans, but by the Jews, and in Jeruſalem. 
F. Souciet is very full on all theſe points, and, to the prooſs 
drawn from medals, adds two others foreign thereto : the 
firſt drawn from the reſemblance of the Greek letters, intro- 
duced by Cadmus the Phoenician, with this Hebrew cha- 
rater ; which was the ſame with that of the Phœnicians, as 
the language of thoſe people was the fame with that of the 
 Hebrews.—The ſecond drawn from ſeveral various read- 
ings in the ſcriptures, which cannot be well accounted for 
otherwife, than by ſuppoſing, that the books wrote before 
the captivity, were in the ſame character with theſe medals, 
and which ſhew, that it is the conformity which certain 
letters have in that character, that has deceived the copiſts. 
From the whole, he concludes, that this character of the 
medals is the true ancient Hebrew charaQter ; and, that to 
judge of the various readings of the Hebrew text, and the 
differences of the ancient Greek and Latin tranſlations, ei- 
ther from themſelves, or from the Hebrew text, recourſe 
muſt be had to this character. See HE Brew. 

SAMARITAN Pentateucb. See PENTATEUCH.. 

SAMBUCUS, an ancient muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, reſembling a kind of flute ; probably thus called be- 
cauſe made of elder, which the Latins call Sambucus. 

SAMBUCUS was alſo the name of an ancient engine of war, 
uſed by Marcellus in beſieging the city of Syracuſe, 

It was ſo big, that Putarch, in the life of that general, ob- 
ſerves, two ſhips were required to carry it. 

SAMIAN Earth, Terra SAM1A, a kind of bole or aftrin- 
gent earth brought from the iſland of Samos, in the Ægean 

ea, See EARTH, 

Ihe beſt is called by Dioſcorides, Cellyrium, becauſe uſed in 
the medicines of that name: it is white, very light, ſoft, 
friable, well-taſted, and a little glutinous on the tongue. 
There is another kind, harder, fouler, and more glutinous, 

called Aſter-Samius, in regard little ſhining ſtraws are fre- 
rc found in it, diſpoſed like little ſtars. 

kind is eſteemed very aſtringent, proper to dry, and 
draw wounds ; having much the ſame qualities with the Ar- 
menian bole, See ARMENIAN, and Bo LE. 

There is alſo a SAMIAN Stone, bog Taulog, taken out of the 
mines in the ſame iſland. —It is white, and ſticks to the 
tongue when applied to it : it is held aftringent, and cooling ; 
and is alfo uſed by the goldſmiths to burniſh their gold, and 
give it a greater luſtre. ch 

SAMOSATENIANS, Sa uxOSATENI, a ſect of ancient 
Antitrinitarians, thus called from their leader, Paulus Sa- 

meſatenus, biſhop of Antioch, under the emperors Aurelian 
and Probus, CER 
He renewed the hereſy of Artemonius, and had ſeveral ſen- 

© timents in common with Sabellius, &c. though he differed 

from them in the manner of explaining them. He . 

. a | at 


chat the Father; Son, and H Ghoſt were but one God; 
dut 


denied chat che Jon, and Holy Spirit had any real ſub- 


they do not obſerve the ceremonies of the law. 
Their chieſtain was condemned by a council held at An- 
tioch, whereat aſſiſted above ſeventy biſhops ; and was de- 
poſed from his biſhoprick. | | 
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$ PMPSEANS, Saursxt, ancient ſeftaries 3 the fame, 


[ 


' 


F 
| £21 
| 


SAN 


king of the Mercians: ſo had St, Buriens in Cornwal,. 


ranted by king Athelſtan, Auns 936; and Weſtminſter the 
ſiks, granted by Edward the Confeſlor. See FRIDSTOLL. 


SANCTUARY, is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for the chan- 


cel, or that part of the church wherein the altar is placed, 
with a rail or balluſtrade. See CHANEL. 


comp g 6 
SANCTUMSANCTORUM. See SaNcTUAR. 


Sea-Sand. 


according to St. Epiphanius, with the Elceſaites. See EL- | 


CESALITES: © v7 


The Sampfeans were not properly either Jews, Chriſtians, | 


or Gentiles: though they took their name from the Hebrew 
Semes, ſun ; as if they adored the fun. . | 


affections alienated. from the world, and the man put in a | 


courſe of dying to fin, and living to, righteouſneſs. 

The Sanftifying of the Sabbath, among the Jews, is of divine 
Tight, or inſtitution.— By ſanctiſying the ſabbath, is meant, 
the ſpending it in prayer, praiſe, c. not in worldly con- 
cerns. | | 

The firſt petition in the Lord's Prayer is, Hallowed, i. e. 
faniiified, be thy name : by which is meant, let thy name be 
ever accompanied with bleſſing, and; praiſe. - | | 


cial act; or that, whereby it becomes legal, and authentic. 
The word is formed from the Latin ſancire, to eſtabliſh. 


SANCTION *, Saxer ie, the authority given to a judi- 


foundery, Sc. See EarTH, WP | 

There are three kinds of Sands, diſtinguiſhed by the places 
whence they are drawn, viz. Pit-Sand, River-Sand, and 
The uſe of Sand in building, is as an ingredient in mortar : 
Bee Mor TAr—PFor this purpoſe, Pit-Saxd. is of all others 
the beſt; and of Pit-& the whiteſt is always the work. 
Of River-Sand,. that found in the falls of waters is beſt, 
becauſe moſt purged. Sea-Sand is the worſt, | 


They acknowledged one God ; waſhed themſelves of- | Pit-Sand, as being. fat and tough, is moſt uſed in, walls and 
ten, and were attached, in every thing, to the reli- vaults. Ri ur- Sand ſerves for rough-caſting, .,____ 
| gion of the Jews.—Many among them abſtained from eat- All Sand is good in its kind, if when ſqueezcd and handled 
8 ing of fleſh, © 5 u. I it crackles; and if being put on a white cloth, it neither 
F Scaliger, after 8 will have the Sampſeans to be the] ſtains nor makes it ſoul.— That Sand is naught, which, 
2 ſame with the Ehen. In effect, the Elegſaites, Sampſeans, | mixed with water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which 
"i Maſſalians,” and Eni, appear to be no more than ſo many | has been long in the air; for ſuch will retain much earth 
be. + different names the fame ſet; unleſs, perhaps, the fi and rotten humour. Hence ſome maſons waſh their Sand 
"* added ſomething to the opinions of the laſt, See ESsRNI. ere they uſe it. ks , 
IX SAN BENITO, or Saco-BeNn1T0,.a kind of linen gar- The Sand of Puzzuolo, de Lorme obſerves, is the beſt in 
8 ment; born as a badge, by perſons condemned by the inquiſi- | the world; eſpecially for maritime buildings. See Pozzo- 
* tion. See InQU151TION, and ACT of Faitibz. | L1axe. | | 
"Þ The dan Benito-is in ſorm of a ſcapular; being a broad piece | Some diſtinguiſh a Male Sand, which is of a deeper colour 
© of cloth banging down before, and behind; with two St. than another fort in the ſame bank or bed, called Female 
3 Andrew's croſles on it: it is of a yellow colour, and painted | Sand. 5 Kean bu 
3 over with devils, and flames. I The Sand whereof glaſs is made, is white, and gritty, full of 
by It is ſuppoſed tv be an imitation of the ancient ſackcloth, | little ſparkling grains. See G1 ass. 
5 uſed by publick penitents in the primitive church. See The Sand uſed by founders, is foſſile: it is properly a yel- 
* PENIT ENT. N | 2 E. Es low fat earth, whereof they. make their moulds, for the 
15 SANCTIFICATION, che 8. of Sandtiſying, or _—_— caſting of ſmall work; whence it is they fay, Cafting in 
av a thing holy, and ſeparate to God. See HoLingss and | Sand. See FounDERY.. | 2 
5 SACRED. / voy $12] 2 222 The plumbers alſo uſe Sand to mould ſeveral of their works, 
6 The reformed divines define San; fication an act of God's icularly large ſheets.— To prepare the Sand for theſe 
5 grace, whereby a man is renewed inwardly, his deſires and — they wet it lightly, ſtir and work it with a ſtick, 


then beat and plane it. See PLUM RER. 

Sands may be divided into ſharp and ft 

Sharp, or Rag-Sand, is that compoſed of ſmall tranſparent 
pebbles naturally found in the mountains. 

Of this, again, there is ſome and white, or grey, 
reddiſh, or brown; others coarJe, either of a griefly, or 
brown colour, 

Soft or ſmooth Sand, is that mixed with flat particles from 
lime-ſtone, with micæ of glittering particles, either filver- 
like, as the Sa- Sand about the Scilly iſlands; or gold-like, 
as in Cleveland, 


SAND, in agriculture, denotes one of the three uſual kinds of 


The royal aſſent gives the Sand ie of ſtatutes, to all bills in 


and PARLIAM EXT... 


ſoil ; which are Sand, Clay and Earth or Lam. See 
GrouNnD, CLay, EARTH, Loan, Cc. 
M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in 
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Pragmatical SANCTION. | See PRAGMATIC AI. 

SANCTI-VITI Chetea. See CHokt a Sanfti-Vits. 

SANCTUARY, among the Zews, was the holieſt and moſt 
retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem ; wherein was pre- 


ſoils, to the different quality of the Sands mixed in them.— 

. Soft Sands, according to him, make a ſoft, gentle earth: 
Uactuaus Sands, a ſtiff earth : Coarſe Sands, a rough untrac- 
table earth, &c. See 8011. 


ſerved the ark of the covenant ; and into which no-body was SAN D is alſo applied to dry, crumbling earths, which, want- 


ear, to intercede for the people. 0 
he Sanctuary, called allo Sanctum  Santtorum, or Holy of 
Holies, is ſuppoſed to be a type, or figure of heaven, and of 
Jeſus Chriſt the true high prieſt, who is aſcended thither to 
make interceſſion for us. 
Some. will have it, that the whole temple was called the 
Sanctuary; and that the Sanctum Santiorum, where the ark 


was kept, was only a little chapel or oratory therein. See 
TemyPLE. | 


To try or examine a thing by the wei <4 the SANCTUARY, 
ſc 


is to examine it by a juſt, and equ in regard among 
the Jews, it was the cuſtom for the prieſts to keep ſtone 
weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating all weights by; 
though theſe did not differ from the royal, or profane 
weights. See STANDARD, WEIGHT, SHEKEL, c. 


SANCTUARY, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes an aſylum, or 


place privileged by the prince, for the ſafeguard of mens 
lives, who were guilty of capital crimes. See ASYLUM. 
In Scotland, they cal the Sanfuary, Girthell, or Gyrihel. 
The Saxons alſo called it Fradmortel and Frid/toll. 

Till Henry the VIIIch, all our churches and church- 
yards were Sandtuaries; and protected traitors, murderers, 
Sc. if within forty days acknowledged their fault, and 
ſubmitted themſelves to baniſhment; and during that time, 
if any lay-man expelled them, he was excommunicated; if 
.2 clerk, he was made irregular : after forty days no man 
might relieve them. See ABJURATION. 

St. John's of Beverly had an eminent Sanctuary, called b 
the Saxons, @ ſeat f Peace: ſo had St. Martin's le Grand, 
in London. Rippon had the like granted by Whitlafe, 

. | | 


8 


ing any fatneſs to bind them together, the wind eaſily breaks 
into duſt, and carries them away. | | 

In this ſenſe it is that travellers tell us, the caravans in 
Africa are frequently loſt, and buried under clouds of Sand, 
torn up by whirlwinds ; and ſometimes heaped into moun- 
tains, —T he deſarts of Lybia are mere Sands; and hence 
their ſterility, See DESART. 

ANDAL, SANDALIUM, Laaer, in antiquity, a rich 
kind of flipper, or wear for the feet, made of gold, filk, or 
other precious ſtuff ; uſed by the Roman and Greek ladies; 
conſiſting of a ſole, with a hollow at one' extreme to em- 
brace the ancle ; but leaving the upper-part of the foot 
bare. 6 

Terence ſpeaks of this Sandal, Utinam tibi commitigari vidcam 
Sandalio caput I wiſh ſhe would break your head with her 
Sandal. 

Apollo was ſometimes called Sandaliarius, Sandal ma ber; 
the reaſon of which appellation has given great perplexity to 
the criticks : ſome derive it from a ſtreet called Sandaliarius, 


_ chiefly inhabited by Sanda!-makers, wherein that god had a 


temple : but others, with more probability, derive the name 
of the ſtreet from that of the god, and take Apollo to have 
been thus called from his effeminate dreſs, as if he wore wo- 
mens Sandals. 


SANDAL is alſo uſed for the ſhoe or flipper wore by the pope, 


and other Romith prelates, c. when they officiate; being 
ſuch as is ſuppoſed to have been worn by St. Bartholomew. 
Alcuin obſerves, that there was ſome rf adage between the 
Sandals of biſhops, prieſts, and deacons.— Monks were not 
allowed to wear Sandals, except in travelling; as is obſerved 
by Du Cange, Salmaſius, c. 


11 SANDAL 


its fruit yields 
ute in medi 
Gum-Sandarach is an 
melted in oil of 


SANDAL is alf the name of & fort of flipper ſill worn by &e- || - 
vera? congregations of tefermech ons. 
It conſiſts of no more than à mere len þ 
with laches or buckles, all che reſt of the foot being left | 

bare. | | Th. \ 2452 . 
The Capuchins wear Sandak, the Recolledts, clogs: the for- 
mer are of leather, the latter of wood, * 45 

1 . l 

He of ciplihatit, de by fullng it by a 

a e be G 

Sandaracha is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called RTT“ 

Arſenic avid Realgar. See Ans EN fe and REATOAA. 

It is ſometimes alſb called Spridaracha Grætorum, in oppoſi- 

tion to the gum Sandarath. Some diſtinguiſh two forts of | 

Grecian. Sandarac: the natural Which is that above de- 

ſcribe'; and the fa/titious, which i only ceruſs exalted 

the fire, and burnt into a kind of minium. Both the one 
and the other" is a poiſom.  S& Ex AD, Czrvs, and | 

Acn, "of Satitatacna Arabi, a white | 

gum oozing out of the trunk, and thick branches of the 

ur. by incifions' made in the heats of the | 
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The ſmall or common juniper yields very little Sandarach : | 


eine. See Jen 1 $3: KF 
| ingredient in varniſh, With this || © 
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natural. hiſtory, b. a | 


; 


* 
try 
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tine is made the fictitious varniſ now 


t 
Aar esbinet ben Ser VARN TN. -K is | 
alſd reduced into an' impatpable powder, and uſed to prevent | 


from imbibing ink. 


beff is in fine White tears free of duſt : the 
"Sales, Sc: drive 25 conſirab i trade - therewith 2 
ill have it, that juniper is not the right 
hilakack, But dit & the chtfobdras or kl ag 
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oxycedrus, or leſſer cedar. 


ND- BAGS, in fortification, are bags holding each about || - 
à cubic foot of earth, or ſand; 'wfed for raifing parapets in | 
ſte, or to repair what is beaten down. See PARAtET, | 
_ "Fhey are alfo of uſt When the ground is rocky, and affords | 
not earth to carry on the approaches; be 
_ eaſily brought on, and off at pleaſure. | 
* 1 leſſer * which . half A. the former do, 
and are placed upon the upper of the parapet, to cover 
thoſe who are behind, i whe fire through the embra- | 


ſures, or intervals, that are between: them, 


KALI. 


SANDEVER, or SawnDriver, the drofs of glaſs 3 or the 
ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb 
making of glaſs: See GLass. | 

le Soxdever for the kali, or glas-wart itſelf. See | 


SAND-HEAT, or Sann-BaTHn, denotes one of the chy- 
miſts fires ; conſiſting of hot ſand, wherein herbs, flowers, 


ec. are infuſed in a cucurbit. See BAT R. 


The Sand- Heat is eſteemed 
See Hear and Free. 


SANDIVER. See the article SawDEzven. 


tion whereby 
and BToop. 

Sanguification fucceeds chylification, and is followed by nu- 

trition. See CAyYLIFICATION and NUTRITION, 
cation is thus effected. The chyle having paſſed the 
of the ſeveral kinds, is delivered into the blood at the 
ſubclavian; whence the two humours paſs together to the 
right ventricle of the heart, where being 
mixed, they circulate together throu 
after ſeveral circulations and depurations at the feveral 
colatures and ftrainers of the body, they become aſſimilated, 
to make one 


Sanęui 
laQ 


SANDYX, a kind of minium, made of cerufs, or 
lead, calcined and rubified 
See Lx AD and Sa NDARA(. 
It is of little aſe in 
to which it is fab 


inting; 
uted 


or, as the chy miſts call it, cohobated, ſo as o 
uniform compound maſs, which appears to 


tained, See Arr and BLoop. 


more than what was at fir 
the chyle was formed, is much doubted : the principal argu- 
ments for it, are, the neceſſity of reſpiration, and the florid 
colour the blood receives in the lungs, and firſt ſhews in the 
pulmonary vein.—But the firſt is fatisfaQtorily accounted 


Indeed, that there is a quantity of air mixed with the blood 
and circulating with it, is ome but whether this be any 
contained in the bodies whereof 


for another way, See RESPIRATION. 


drawn by venæſection, and fi 


The latter is chiefly 8 * — experiment, 1— blood 
e eoagulate, upon turn- 
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becauſe they ex be l 
tatig Mt Aion h where preci 
SANGUINE, M; or a thi 


uſe of phlebotarmy, 
to be briſk, bold, daring, 


kak, uſed in the 


| It is repreſented in engraving, by tranſverſe hatches like pur- 
pare; and is moſtly uſed in the coats of knights of the 
| Bath. | 


When borne by nobles, it is rather called Sardemx ; and in 

| ign princes Dragen's-Tail, 
s SANGUINALI1S,' 'a kind of Jaſ- 
Spain, of à dark brown colour, 


gentle, digeſtive, and alterative. 


the coats of 
aneh 
r brought from 

— with ſpots of a blood-red. See ASE R. 

The Indians cut it in ſorm of a heart, and uſe it in hæmor- 
rhages, immoderate menſts, and other fluxes of blood, — 
raping it in his right-hand, hav- 
is ſometimes alſo hung on the 


rather 
called alfo faitions Sandarac. 
the real minium, or vermilion, 
> ing à much better, brighter, 
and more durable colour. See VERMILION and Mi- 


NIUM. | 
SANGUTFICATION, in the animal ceconomy, the ac- 
chyle is converted into blood. See CayLe 


The patient applies it by 
ing firff dipt it in water. 
part whence the blood flows See HAMAT IT ES. 

SANGUINIS Prriadus. See the article PrRTODUs. 

SANG UIS, in medicine, &. See Bioop. 

SANGUTIS, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes a right, or power, 
which the chief lord of the fee ancientiy had to judge and 

determine, caſes where blood was ſhed. —De murderia & raptu, 

de igne, de Sanguine, &c. Monaſt. * 

SANGUINEM Emere, was an obligation which the inhabi- 
tants of ſome manors, as that of Grendon, were under, to 
buy and redeem their villain blood, or tenure, and make 
themſelves freemen. See VILLENAGE. 

Sas Caprinus, or Hircimes, the blood of the he-goat, 
either wild or tame, which is prepared, with great precau- 
tion, to be ufed in medicine, and ſuppoled by many to 
have extraordinary qualities. 

| The peinciphl — 0 theſe: the goat is not to ex- 

coeed four or five years of age; it is to be fed a conſiderable 
time with aromatic herbs, and efpecially thoſe of the ſaxi- 
frage kind; to be drawn out of the throat, or the teſticles, 
by cutting them ; but neither what comes firſt, nor. laſt, to 

former being too full of humidity, and the lat 
ter too thick; the operation to be only performed in July; 
into earthen veſſels, and dried either in 
©; and, laſtly, bottled up to be uſed oc- 


more intimate- 
the whole body ; 


nothing elſe 
but chyle altered by the artifice of nature, and exalted into 
blood, —In effect, it does not appear that any thing extrane- 
ous is mixed with the circulating liquor but chyle, exce 
what was before ſeparated from it for particular oe« ; 
unleſs perhaps it ſhould receive ſome portion of air in the 
hangs, which is a point long diſputed, and yet ſcarce afcer- 


be ufed, 


and the blood 
the ſun or the 
cafionally. e | 
Among other ſpecific virtues attributed to goat's-blood, the 
two moſt conſiderable are, that it cures the pleuriſy without 
bleeding ; and that it diſſdlves the ſtone in the bladder, b 
taking it in vehicles proper for thoſe difeafes.— To be 
it is to be extremely hard, and difficult ro pulverize. 
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ing e; and Ge ie fublifted, withour inter igen, from 


nd no fign of 3 


however, contend My for the antiqui 
Their gear Serbe: NI. Simen dal, and defents Wel 
proofs, and M. le Clerc attacks them.-Be the origin and 
eſtabliſhment of the Sanb-drin how it will, it is certain it 
was fubfiſting in the time of our Saviour; that it was held 
at ſerufilem; and that the decifion of all the moſt impor- 
tant affairs belonged to it, —The prefident of this aſſembly 
' was called Nafs. | | e 
There were ; nn inferior Sanhedrim in Paleſtine, all de- 
pending on the Sanbedrin at Jeruſalem. The inferior 
Fanbedrim confifted each of twenty-three perſons ; and there 
was one in each 4 towyn.— Some ſay, that to have a 
right to hold a Sanbedrin, it was requiſite there were one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants in Where the 
inhabicants. come Bart of ths nungher 0 one hundred and 
twen eftabliſhed judges. 
Into the 22 bs tft as the inferior Sanhbedrim were admitted 
prieſts, levites, and laymen, of all the tribes, provided th 
were of noble extraction, rich, wiſe, without any blemi 
of body, and expert in magick ; which laſt was efteemed a 
neceſſary 18 to enable them to obviate and deſtroy 
it: very old people and eunuchs were excluded. Be, 
In cach Sanbedrin there were two ſcribes; the one to write 
down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for condemnation 
the other to take down the fuffrages of thoſe who were for 
abſolution. | 
Selden has a learned work on the ſubject of the Jewiſh San- 
hedrim, de Synedrits, printed at London in 1635, in three 
volumes, quarto, SS 
SANIES, in medicine, a thin, limpid, ſerous matter; iſſuing 
out of wounds, and ulcers: by the Greeks called Tywp. See 


ICHOR, | 

Galen compares it to whey : it differs from pus, which is 

thicker and whiter, See PU. 
SANTALUM, SaunDeRs, a hard, heavy, odoriferous, 

medicinal wood, brought from the Eaſt-Indies, of ſome re- 

te, as a drier, abſorbent, and ſweetner. 

There are Santals of three different colours; citrine, white, 

and red. The trees whence they are taken are all of the 

ſame kind; and it is ſuppoſed their different colours only 

ariſe from the difference of climates where they grow ; 


ſome ſay from the different parts of the tree they are taken | 


from. | 
They are all held to be a little aſtringent, to ſtrengthen 
the heart and brain, and to ſtop vomiting ; and are frequent! 
uſed in diet-drinks, and medicated ales, againſt ſcorbuti 
complaints, } 
The tree is about the height of the European walnut-tree : 
its leaves reſemble thoſe of the lentiſcus; its flowers blue, 
bordering on black; its fruit of the ſize of our cherry, green 
at firſt, but blackening as it ripens, and of a faint taſte, 
The Citrine-Santal is eſteemed the beſt: it is brought from 
China, and Siam; is yellow, heavy, and of a good ſmell; 
uſed in medicine, as alſo by the perfumers. 
The White-Santal is leſs odoriferous ; it is brought from the 
iſle of Timor. | 
The Red has the leaft ſmell of the three ; but is the moſt 
aſtringent ; it is brought from the iſland Tamaſſarin, and 
, pb. coat of CON 14 my 
» it | gn. of plants, denotes juice. UICE, 
PLANT, N &c, . | J 
* The word is formed from the Saxon Sepe, which fignifies 
the fame; and that according to Mylius from the Greek 


oro, ſurcus, faice.—Whence alſo the Latin Sapa, uſed for | 


an inſpiſſated juice. See Ros. 
Circulation of the Sa. See CIRCULATION of the Sap. 
Procurement of the SA > for arconomical uſer. See TArrING. 
SAP, or SAPP, in building. To ſap a wall, &c. is to dig or 


open a hole in the ground at the foot of a wall, &:. to bring 


it down all at once for want of ſupport. . 
To ſap, according to Daviler, is to undermine a work 


with piekares, mattocks, c. viz. a bank, or 


— propping it up, digging underneath it, and then 
urning props, or ſtays; or a rock, by digging a mine 
COLE" ys by 
To demoliſh the thick, firm walls of old caſtles, &c. ſapping 
is much the readieſt way. 

2 


SAP 


face of the water when wet. 

When the covert-way is well defended by miiſketety, the 
befiegers make their way down into it by fafpivy. V. Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 21. n. 5, When "afe got neat the fobt of 
the glacis, the trench is carried bn directiy forward; the 


wor covering themſelves with blinds, wookpitcks; ſand- 
bags, r epaule· 
ments, or traverſes, on each fide, to lodge a good body of 


men. 
The ay is uſually made five or fix fathom from the falitint 
r IAI men are rer ſide- 
; ich reaſon t planks over-head with hur- 
| When they have forced the enemy to quit the covert-way, 
the pioneers immediately with fand-bags, wool-packs, or 
other fences, make a lodgment, and covet thefriſelves as 
well as they can, from the fire of the oppoſite baſtion. 


SAPAT A. See the article Zo PATA. 


SAPHENA, in anatomy, a vein which ariſing over the mal - 
leolus internus, up along the leg, and the inner part bf the 
thigh, diſcharges itſelf, near the groin, into the crutral vein, 
See Tab. Ani. Angeiol fig.'6. u. 44. 
le is this vein they uſually open when they bleed in the 
foot, for ſuppreſſions of the menſes. f 
br name, probably, from exp, maniſeſtus, as lying 

in itt 

SAPHETA, in architecture, is the board over the top of a 
window, placed parallel and oppoſite to the window - ſtool at 

SAPIENTIAL, SAT IENTIAEISs, an epithet applied to 
certain books of ſcripture, calculated for out inſtruction and 
improvement in prudence, or moral wiſdom; thus called, 
in contra- diſtinction to the hiſtorical and prophetical books. 

See BiBLx, Oe. Ry 
The — books are Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, 
the Pſalms, and Job; though ſome reckon this laſt among 
the hiſtorical} books, Set HaGtoctAarfes, 

SAPIENTIA Dentes, the two laſt or inmoſt of the dentes 
molares of the upper jaw, one on each fide 5 thus called 
OT Oy e eee See 

oor H. | 

SAPP. See the article Say, 

SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much uſed by the 
Greeks, and ins; denominated from the inventreſs 


Sappbo. 
I d verſe corifiſts of eleven ſyllablæs, or five feet; 
whereof the firſt, fourth, and fifth, are trochees, the ſecond 
a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl, as in 
Integer vitæ ſceleriſq; purus, | 
Nm eget Muuri jaculis nec arcu. Hot, 

Three verſes of this kind, cloſed with an Adonic verſe, 
confifting of a dactyl and ſpondee, uſually make a ſtrophe.— 
Though we have ſome chorus's in the ancient tragic po- 
ets, containing a much greater numbet of Sapphicks ſucceſ- 
fively.—They generally run rough, unleſs they have the cæ- 
ſure after the fecond foot. 

SAPPHIRE, or Saryenyr, Sarrfaikus, a precious 
ſtone of a beautiful azure, or ſky-blue colour, 
The Sapphire is tranſparent, yet exceedingly hard, fo as ſcarce 
to bear being engraven. ; 
Different colours conſtitute different kinds thereof; the 
d blues being eſteemed males, and the whiteſt fe- 
males. 
The Sapphires of Pegu are the moſt eſteemed. They are 
found in the ſame mines with the rubies. There are ſome 
alſo brought from the kingdom of Calecut, Cananor, and 
Ceylon; from which laſt. place we ſhould be furniſhed with 
abundance, if the king of the iſland did not prohibit all 
commerce thereof with foreigners. 
The ſoft Fater-Sapphires of Bohemia and Sileſia are of ſome 
account, though far inferior to the oriental ones, both in the 
brightneſs of their blue, and the firmneſs of their texture. 
Many Poe value the Sapphire beyond the ruby ; and give it 
the ſecond place among precious ſtones, viz. that next the 
diamond : others give that place to the ruby. 
Some authors affitm, that à Sapphire being heated to a certain 
degree, between two crucibles luted together, loſes all its 
colour, and becomes perfectly white; fo as to deceive even 
the jewellers themſelves, and make it paſs for a diamond, 
Our druggiſts ſell two kinds of Sapphires uſed in the confection 
of hyacinth ; the one red, the other blackih. The laſt, by 
reaſon of the deep tincture they give that medicine, are very 
improperly uſed there: the former are little reddiſh ſtohes, of 
the frze of pins-heads, very hard, and difficult to pulverize. 
Some rank the cat's eye, aculus cat;, in the nuniber of Sap- 
phires. This is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity of 
colours, as well as for its hardneſs, which bears a poliſh equal 
with that of the true Sapphire, 5 
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The chymiſts make -ſeveral preparations. of Sapphire; as 2 
a tincture, an an oil, a and there 
few diſeaſes but they pretend themſelves able to cure by 


| 
] 


a Sapphire. * * 5 x ts 
SAPPHIRE-RUBIES, are certain precious ſtones, between blue 

and red; which, in effect, are nothing but rubies, whoſe 

colour is not yet perſectly formed. See Ru Rv. 


SARABAIT ES“, SaRABTIT R, a name anciently given to 


d and ſtrolling monks. See Mom. 


The word is derived. from the Hebrew 3D Gare, to rebel. 
St. Benedict gives a frightful idea of theſe Sarabeites in the 
firſt chapter of his rule: Caſſian does not ſpeak. à Whit 
more favourably of them in his fourteenth conference; nor 


e 
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# 
i 
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St. Jerom in his letter to Euſtochiumnm. 
Caffian calls them, Renuite ; quia jugum regularis diſcipline 
FRE. e 

SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time; being, 


in reality, no more than a minuet, whoſe motions are flow, | 


and ſerious. Tor els The e 
Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, uſually ter- 
minating when the hand riſes; whereby it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the courant, which ends. when hand that beats 
r ot 

The Saraband is ſaid to be derived originally from the Sa- 
racens, as well as the chacone: it had its. name, according 
to ſome authors, from a comedian called Sarabande, who 


firſt danced it in France. Others derive the name from the 


Spaniſh Saras, a ball: it is uſually danced to the ſound of the 


NaN or caſtanettes. 5 9 10 lt 

SARCASM, Sarcasmus, in rhetorick, a keen, bitter 
ons whereby the orator ſcoffs, and inſults his adverſary. 
See IR oN v. 


Such was that of the Jews to our Saviour : Thus who deftroy- | 
e the temple, and raiſet it in three days, ſave the — 
i r that 


and again, He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot ſave. 

of Turnus to Ten ſlain by 4 in Virgil. 
En agros, & quam hella, Trajane, petifti + 
Heſperiam metire jacens ! Hic premia qui me 
Ferro aufi tentare ferunt : fic mænia c / 


SARCOCELE®, Zawya, in medicine, a fleſhy, ſcir- 


rhous excreſcence, very hard, yet indolent; riſing up by little 


and little about the teſticles, or on the inner membrane of 


the ſcrotum. dS 
* The word is formed from the Greek capt caro, fleſh, and «yay 
tumor. | | 

Sometimes indeed it is painful; in which caſe there is danger 

of its degenerating into a cancer, - | 

It uſually owes its origin to ſome external cauſe, as a blow, 

a bruiſe, or contuſion. Such accidents occaſion the nutriti- 
- ous juices to ſtop, and to be collected in great quantities 

in the relaxed or compreſſed pores of thoſe parts, by which 

means is formed that kind of tumor called Sarcocele, by ſome 

Hernia Carneſa. a 

It is a very troubleſome and obſtinate diſeaſe, and is fre- 

quently incurable by any other means than caſtration, or 

cutting off the teſticle, See CASTRATION. 

SARC COLLA, E£apnonoang, a gum oozing out of a thorny 
tree, either with, or without inciſions. 

Neither authors, nor merchants are agreed as to the place 
where it grows: ſome ſay it is in Perſia, others, in Arabia 
Deſerta.— It comes either in grains, or in tears of different 
colours; ſometimes white, . ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes 
red, but all equally good, provided they be very dry. Their 
taſte is bitter, accompanied with ſomewhat of a diſagreeable 
ſweetneſs. | Bots 

It is eſteemed warm, and drying ; very good to conſolidate 
and heal wounds; whence its name—from the Greek, cet 
fleſh, and e glue. f 

It is ſometimes alſo uſed in collyria to ſtop defluxions, and 
take off ſpecks in the eye. 

SARCOLOGY, in anatomy, a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or 
the ſoft parts of on human body. See FLEsH. 
Anatomy is divided into two princi ; Ofteo d 
rn wag The firſt whereof Ke F 
Ne the ſecond of the fleſh and ſoft parts. See Ax ATOM x. 

SARCOMA, Nana, in medicine, a fleſhy, fungous ex- 

creſcence ariſing in the noſtrils, or other parts; nearly re- 
ſembling a polypus. See Fux dus. 
The Sarcoma chiefly differs from the polypus, as the latter 
grows from the part by ſeveral roots; the former by one 
continued root, or without any roots at all, See PoLypvus. 
Every polypus is a Sarcoma ; but not vice verſa.—The Sarco- 
ma frequent! n into a polypus. . 

SARCOMPHALUM ®, ZaprouPancy, in medicine, Ce. 
a fleſhy excreſcence of the navel. | 

® The wal is formed from the Greck get fleſh, and ou$ca®-. 
navel, 
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SARCDODPHA GUS,” re, in antiquity; a fort: of 
tone coffin, or grave, herein the ancients laid chaſe 

: _ not a mind e POINTLESS 

_ The: word, as derived from the Greek, literally fignifies 
fleſh-eater ; becauſe at firſt, they uſed a ſort of ſtones for the 

making of tombs, which quickly conſumed the bodies. —. 


: 


I I be quarries from whence: they dug them were near a city 
The rabbins hold, that Moſes's rod, and - the tables he re- had , 
ceived on mount Sinai, were of Sapphire.—The reaſon is, 
that in the Hebrew the ſineſt things are all called Sapphires ; | 
whence, in ſcripture, the throne of God is faid to reſemble | 


of Troas, named Aſſim.— They the faculty to waſte 
away a body to nothung, fave the teeth, in forty days. 
This ſtone reſembled a e and had a 
ſaltiſh taſte; they alſo made of it to cure the gout, 

into which 1 put their feet, not ſuffering them to con- 

tinue there too long. * r 
SAR COTICKS “, rer, in medicine, remedies proper 


| to fill up wounds and,ulcers with new. fleſh 3 the fame. 1; 


| 


— 


incarnatives. Such are ſarcocolla, n's-blaod, frankin- 
- cenſe, c. See WCARNATIVE and EPULOTIC. 

., * The. word is formed from the Greek oz; fleſh. P 
SARDIAN, SAznoin, or Lapis SARDI1vs, a precious ſtone 
of a blood colour, half tranſparent; the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call a Carnelian., See CORNELIAN,, 
The moſt beautiful Sardians, are thoſe brought from about 

lon : thoſe. of Sardinia, whence they take their name, 
are in the ſecond claſs. There are others, and thoſe no con- 
temptible ones, found hear St. Mauro in Albania; and other, 
very ſmall ones, about the Rhine, in Bohemia, Sileſia, Ge. 
To give them the r luſtre, it is uſual in ſetting them, 
22 ſdver- leaf bar n er 2 moſt uſed for 
as gravin yet a ſine poliſh, 
The uo, Lal of the book Py aſcribed t to Albertus Mag- 
nus, attributes ſeveral wonderful virtues to this ſtone, Sce 
Ac Ar RE, GEM, Sc. 8 
SARDONIAN Laughter. Sce Revs Sardenizs. | 
S ARDONX, S, a kind of precious ſtone, partaking 
tly of the ſardian, and of the onyx. 
t is ſemi-tranſparent, and reddiſh bordering on white, ſome- 
what like the nail of the hand: in ſome, the red inclines to 
a yellow. It is broyght from the Eaſt-Indies, Arabia, and 
Bohemia. It was anciently much uſed for fine veſſels. Sce 

AGATE and SARDIAN, 

SARPLAR E Mul, SARPLERA Lane, otherwiſe called 

a pocket, is half a ſack, See Sack. N 

In Scotland, it is called Serplaith. * © 
SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN,, in fortification, a kind of 
portceullice, otherwiſe called an verſe, which is hung with 
ropes over the gate of a town, or -fortereſs, and let fall in 
caſe of a ſurprize, See HE RSE and PoRTCULLICE, 
SARSAPARILLA, SALsAPARILLA, or SARSA, a me- 
dicinal plant, growing in New Spain, Peru, c. chiefly 
uſed in decoctions, and potions for the venereal diſeaſe; be- 
ing eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweetner; and, on that 
ſcore, ſometimes taken as a tea. See Root, | 

Its root, which is the part in uſe, divides itſelf into a great 
number of filaments, fix or ſeven foot long; of the thick- 

neſs of a quill: it is 'browniſh without fide, and white 

within, only marked with two red ſtreaks. Its branches 

creep on the earth, or along the trunks of other trees, &c., 

as the ivy does. * 

To be good, it muſt be very dry, its filaments long, eaſy to 
| cleave; and, in cleaving, muſt not yield any duſt : when 

boiled in water, it muſt give it a red tincture, Some phyſi- 

cians much doubt the medicinal virtue of this root; as is 
does not diſcover much, either in taſte, ſmell or tincture. 

There is another kind of Sarſa, the filaments'of whoſe root 

are thicker, growing in the iſland Marignan, on the coaſt 

of Braſil: this is not eſteemed fo good as the former. 

There is a third kind brought from Muſcovy, whoſe roots 

are ſtill bigger, but good for nothing but to burn. 
SARTO R1US, in anatomy, the Taylor's muſcle; a muſcle 

thus called, becauſe ſerving to throw one leg a-croſs the 
other. 

It is alſo called Longus tibie, and Faſcialis ; and is an antago- 

niſt to the poplitzus.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 49. 
| i 2, u. 38. See alſo the article LongGus. 
SASSAFRAS, a yellow, odoriferous wood, of a briſk, aro- 

matick ſcent, fomewhat reſembling fennel ;. the produce of 

a tree whereof there are whole foreſts growing in Florida, 

Virginia, &c., See Woop. pp; a: CS 

The natives call it Pavama, the Spaniards and French alſo, 

Cinnamon- Mod; becauſe, at the conqueſt of that country, 

under Ferdinand Soto, in 1558, they imagined this to have 


been the true <innamon-tree. 
The lignum. Saſſafras, chiefly its bark, wherein its princt- 
pal virtue is ſuppoſed. to reſide, was formerly ſold at an in- 
_ credible price, to be uſed. with ſarſaparilla and eſquilina, in 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe. It is very drying and hot, 
though not quite ſo much as the guaiacum. 
It is ſomewhat come into faſhion in families, as a common 
tea, which the ſhavings of it make agreeably enough; but 
the ſcandal of being good in venereal. caſes, is a detriment to 
it, and prevents a deal of good being done by it. | 
It is eſteemed in the gout, ſciatica, and green-ſickne(s. 
Chuſe that covered with a thick bark, reddiſh, and rough, 
of a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic fmell.. i 
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This, in the weſt of England, is called a Lack; in the river 

Lee, a Turn-pite, and in other places a Slice. See SLUICE. 
SATELLITE, SATELLES, Guard; a perſon attending 

on another, either for his ſafety, or to be ready to execute 


Among the eaſtern emperors, Satellite expreſſed the dignity 
or office of captain of the life- x | | 

The term was afterwards applied to the vaſſals of lords ; and 
afterwards, to ſuch as held fees, called Sergeanties. See 


SATELLITES, in aſtronomy, certain ſecondary planets, mov- 


ing round the other planets, as the moon does round the 
earth ; thus called, becauſe always found attending them 
from riſing to ſetting, and making the tour of the ſun to- 
her with them. PLANET. 
he Satellites move round their primary planets, as their 
centres, by the ſame laws as thoſe nr; ones do round 
their centre, the ſun.— For the phyſical cauſe of their mo- 
tions, ſce GRAVITY: ſee allo SysTEzM. 
The words moon, and Satellite, are ſometimes uſed indif- 
ferently; and thus we ſay, either Jupiter's moons, or Jupi- 
ter's Satellites but ordinarily we Uiſtinguiſh ; reſtraining the 
term moon, to the earth's Satellite ; and Satellite to the little 
moons lately diſcovered about Jupiter and Saturn. See 
Moon, | 
The Satellites were unknown till our time; as needing the 
aſſiſtance of the teleſcope to render them viſible. See T'x- 
LESCOPE, and ASTRONOMY. | | 
We do not know of any Satellites, beſides thoſe juſt men- 
tioned ; nor is there any great foundation to hope that 
more ſhall be diſcovered hereafter, as the longeſt, and the 
moſt exquiſite teleſcopes have already been applied. x 


SATELLITES of Jupiter, are four little ſecunda planets, 


performing their ' revolutions about Jupiter, as planet 
does round about the fun. See JurirER. 

Simon Marius, mathematician of the elector of Branden- 
burgh, about the end of November in 1609, obſerved three 
little ſtars moving round Jupiter's body, and proceedi along 
with him ; and in January 1670, found a — 


Galileo, in honour of his patron, firſt called them afra me- 
dicea, medicæan ſtars: Marius, the firſt diſcoverer, called 
that next Jupiter, Mercurius Fovialis, Jupiter's Mercy ; 
the ſecond, ' — ovialis, Jupiter's Venus; the third Ju- 
piter Fovialis, and the fourth Saturnys Jovialis, Jupiter's 
Saturn, 


| Pope then reigning, denominated them Sidera Urbanetto- 


viang.— But upon Nauda's communicating the obſervation 
to Gaſſendus, who had obſerved Jupiter on the ſame day, 


Phenomena and nature of Fupiter's SATELLITES—710, They 


{Ky, when Jupiter interpoſes between 
them and the ſun ; that is, are ecliphed by him, 5 
Hence it follows, that they are deſtitute of light, when the 
3 rays, which are propagated in right lines, are inter. 
| —— it follows, that they are opaque 
bodies like our moon, and are illumined by the ſun.— 
And hence, ſince b does not illumine his Satellites 
him; he himſelf, in that ſide oppoſite 
to the ſun, is deſtitute of all light. 
2% When the Satellites are interpoſed between Jupiter and 
the ſun, a round macula or ſpot is obſerved in Va ern 
diſk ; which is ſometimes found bigger even than the Sate. 


Hence, ſince the Satellites are opaque bodies, and are illu- 
mined by the ſun, and muſt therefore project a ſhadow, op- 


hence it follows, that the figure of the Satellites, at leaſt, as 


3˙. If, when the earth is between Jupiter and the ſun, 
any of the Satellites happen to be between the ſame, its light 
diſappears, and is loft in Jupiter's light.—Thus N. Maraldi 
tells us, that on the 26th of March 1707, through a te- 
leſcope of thirty-four foot, he obſerved the fourth of Jupi- 
tet's moons paſling over his body, in form of a dark ſpot ; 


Vol. II. | 


but it had ho ſooner got off the digt, than it reſumed its 
uſual brightneſs. A like ſpot he obſerved or: the 4th of 
April, from an immerſion of the*third Satellite; but, on 
the 11th of April, upon watching an immerfion of the fame 
Satellite, he found it appeared wholly, without leaving any 
ſpot at all.— The ſame phænomenon was alſo obſerved at 
other times by M. Caffini. 

In effect, Caſſini and Maraldi have frequently obſerved 
very ſurpriz ing changes in the apparent magnitudes of the 


diſappear ; there muſt be ſome changes in their atmoſpheres, 
to prevent the equable reflection of the ſun's rays, from the 
ſeveral 2 of the atmoſphere.— To the ſame cauſe it is 


themſelves. 

Periodical times of wpiter's SATELLITES.— The periods, 
or revolutions of Jupiter's Satellites are found from their 
conjunctions with upiter, after the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the bez planets are found from their oppoſitions to 
the ſun. See ERIOD, &.. 

By this method, Caffini found the periods of the ſeveral 
Satellites to be as follow. 
Firſt Sotellite 1 Day 18 Hours 28 Min. 36 Seconds, 
Second Satellite 3 I3 18 2 
Third Satellite 59 40 
Fourth Satellite 16 18 O5 06 
Diftances of Fupiter's Sa TRL ILIT ES from Fipiter.— As in the 


by obſeryation, they meaſure 
them with a micrometer, in emi-diameters of Jupiter, 
Theſe diſtances, according to Caſſini, are as follow. 
The firſt Satellite diſtant trom Jupiter's center, 
5+ ſemi-diameters of Jupiter, 

The ſecond Satellite 9 ſemi- diameters. 

The third Satellite 14 

The fourth Satellite 2 5 and one 3d. 
Hence, as the ſemi-diameter of Jupiter is equal to 27 £ 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, the diſtance of the firſt Satellite 


Eclipfes Jupiters SATELLITES, See Ec LIPSE. 
SATELLITES Ll Saturn, are five little ſtars revolving about 
Saturn, See SA TURN. | 
The firſt was diſcovered by M. Huygens, anno 1055, March 
; ong : the 
other four, at different times, by M. Caflini, viz. thoſe two 
next Saturn, in March 1684, by help of Campani's Glaſles, 


of thirty-five foot ; and the fifth (that of Huygens being 
the fourth) in October 1671, by a teleſcope of ſeventeen foot. 
Moſt, perhaps all, of the wre obſerved of Jupiter's 
| ibited by thoſe of Saturn. Thus, 
they are found ſometimes bigger, and ſometimes leſs: the 
fifth is ſometimes, alſo, found eclipſed, c. And hence, 
there is no doubt, but they are of the ſame nature, &c, Ses 
SATELLITES of Fupiter. 
The periodical time; 4 the SATELLITES of Saturn, according 
: to M. Caſſini, are as fallnw. 
Firſt Satellite 1 Day 21 Hours 18 Min. 31 Seconds. 


Second Satellite 2 I7 41 27 
Third Satellite 4 13 47 16 
Fourth Satellite 1 5 22 1 
Fifth Satellite 74 7 53 7 


The diflances of Saturn's SAT K LI ITES from his centre, ac- 
cording to the ſame M. Onſſmi, ar: a; fallny, 

Firſt Satellite 4 #1 Semi- 1 

Second Satellite 5 diam. \ x i | Diameter 

Third Satellite : 

Fourth Satellite 18 turn, 74 ring. 

Fifth Satellite 54 Jor 10 4 

The great diſtance between the fourth and fifth Satellite, 

2 occaſion to Huygens to ſuſpect that there might be 
ome intermediate one; or elſe, that the fifth might have 

ſome other Satellite moving round it, as its centre. 

Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a 

correction of the theory of the motion of the tourth or Huy- 


* 


ring; and its orbit to be little or nothing diſtant from that 
of the ring, interſecting the orbit of Saturn under an angle 
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SAT 
SATIR and SATIRE, / See the article SATYR, 
SATISFACIENDUM -epias ad. See Capias 
$ATRAPA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, the governor of 


a province among the ancient Perſians, wy x 
King Darius _ walked attended by his principal lords, 
u 


and Satrepe. Q. 
vided into Satrapies, or juriſdictions of Satrape. 


rtius. The kingdom of Perha was di- 


The word is originally Perſian, ſignifying, ſtrictly, admiral, | 


or commander of a naval army; but was afterwards applied 
indifferently to all governors of provinces.— In which ſenſe 
it was alſo borrowed by the Greeks, who uſed oarpary; in 
the ſame ſignification. | 3 | 
We alfo meet with the word in ſome ancient Engliſh char- 
ters of king Ethelred; where the lords, who ſign next 
after the dukes, take the title of Satrapes of the king, — 
Du Cange takes the word here to ſignify miniſters of the 
. king, | 

SATTIN®, or SATIN, a kind of filken ſtuff, very ſmooth, 
and ſhining, the warp whereof is very fine, and ſtands out; 

the woof coarſer, and hid underneath : on which depends 
that gloſs, and beauty, which gives it its price. ; 
The word comes from the French Satin, which Menage de- 

rives further from the Latin Sta, a briſtle, or hair; others 

from the Hebrew Sadin; or from the old French Sade and 

Sadinet, handſome, genteel. _ Df | 
There are ſome Satiins quite plain, others wrought, ſome flow- 
ered with gold or ſilk, others ſtriped, Hr. All the varieties in 
the fabric of Sattins are made b uling new warps, or woofs. 
The fineſt Satt;xs are thoſe of Florence and Genoa ;. yet, 
the French will not allow thoſe of Lyons any thing inferior 
thereto.— The Sattins of Bruges have their warp of filk, 
and their woof of. thread. WR 
Indian Sattins, or Sattins of China, are filken ſtuffs, much 
like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of theſe, ſome are 
plain, either white, or of other colours; others worked, ei- 
ther with gold, or filk, flowered, damaſked, ſtriped, &c. 
They are moltly valued becauſe of their cleaning, and 
bleaching eaſily, without loſing any * their luſtre. 
In other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of Europe. 
F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their Sattins 
in oil, to give them the greater luſtre ; but this makes the 
duſt liable to hang to them, 

SATTINET *, or SaTTINADE, a very flight, thin ſort 
of ſattin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for ſummer night-gowns, 
Sc. and ordinarily ſtriped. 

* The word is a diminutive of Sattin. 

SATURANTIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
Abſorbents. See ABSORBENT. 1 

SATURDAY-STOP, a ſpace of time, in which of old it 
was not lawful to take falmons, in the north, viz. from 

even- ſong on Saturday, till ſun-riſing on Monday. x. 

SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the primary planets; be- 
ing that which is furtheſt from the earth, and the fun, and 
whoſe motion is the loweſt : thus characterized, h. See 
PLANET. nw” 
Saturn ſhines but with a feeble light, by reaſon of its diſtance, 
on which account, though the — of all the planets, it 
appears the ſmalleſt. See PLANET. 3 
The period of Saturn, or the ſpace of time wherein je re- 
_ round the ſun, wr makes his year, according to 

epler, is 29 years, 174 4 hours, 58 minutes, 25 ſe- 
conds, and 1 thirds * his Bund | 
minutes, o ſeconds, 36 thirds, Though de la Hire makes 
his diurnal motion 2 minutes 1 ſecond. dee RR VOL UNION. 
The inclination of his plane to that of the ecliptick, Kepler 
makes 36. 32', de la Hire, 29. '33'. See INCLINATION.,— 
Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 326925 ſemi-diameters 
of the earth; and from the earth 210000 of the ſame. See 
D1sTANCE,—lts ſmalleſt diameter, according to Huygens, 
is 30 ſeconds: the proportion of its diameter to that of 
the earth, as 20 to 1; of its ſurface to that of the earth, as 


400 to 1; of its ſolidity to that of the earth, as 1 to 8000. 


See DIAMETER and SEMI-DIAMETER, | 

Dr. Halley obſerves, in the preface to his catalogue of the 
ſouthern ftars, that he has found Saturn to have a flower 
motion than is aſſigned him in the tables: this irregulari- 


ty, we may * 1 is abungantly rectified in his own tables | 


no in the prels. 
It is doubted whether or no Saturn, like the other planets, 
revolyes on his axis: it does not appear from any aftrono- 
mical obſervations that he does; and there is one circum- 
ſtance that ſhould ſeem to argue the contrary, viz. that 
whereas the earth, and other planets, which we know do re- 
volve on their axis, have their equatorial diameter greater 


than their polar, nothing like this is obſerved in Saturn. See | 


EARTH, | 
The diſtance of Saturn from the ſun being ten times greater 
than that of the earth from the ſame, it is found, the 


apparent diameter of the ſun ſeen from him, will not ex- 
ceed 3 minutes, which is but little more than twice the 
diameter of Venus.—'The ſun's diſk, therefore, to an inha- 
bitant of Saturn, will appear 100 times leſs than it does to 


motion muſt be 2 


us, and both its light and heat be diminiſhed in the ſame 


proportion, See SUN, : 
"The phaſes of Saturn are very various and extraordinary, and 


— 


J. 
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long perplexed the aſtronomers, who could not divine the 
meaning of ſuch irregularity ; thus Hevelius obſerved him to 
be ſometimes mono/pherical, ſometimes tri 0 
anſated, elliptico- anſutad, and ſpherico-cuſpidated, — 
gens plainly ſhews, that all mon 2 are 
ec author had 
uygens, upon ' obſerving very attentively with 
much better glaſſes, reduced all Dy ipal 
ons "mw ramd, brachiated, and anſated. See —_— 
NSA, Oc. "=" "40 $0 | 
One thing Saturn has peculiar to himſelf, viz. a ring which 
ſurrounds his middle like an arch, or like the horizon of a 
globe, without touching him any where ; the diameter thereof 
more than double that of the planet which it ſurrounds ; the 
former 1 diameters of the earth, the latter only 
20, When raiſed enough to be out of the ſhadow of the 
body of Saturn, it refleCts the light of the ſun ſtrongly. 
The thickneſs of the ring, Dr. Keill obſerves, takes up one 
half of the between its outer or convex ſurface, and 
the ſurface of the planet. n eee t 
This ring is found to be an opaque, ſolid, but ſmooth, and 
even body.—It was Galileo firſt diſcovered that the figure of 
Saturn was not round; but it was Huygens firſt found that 
its inequality was in form of a ring; the diſcovery of which 
he 8 in 1659, in his Syfema Saturnianum.—It is 
dou . 
its uſe _ deſign. are fall a myſtery.— For its phænomena, 


Saturn performs his courſe round the ſun, attended with five 
ſatellites, or ſecondary planets ; the periods, diſtances, '&c. 

- whereof, ſee under SATELLITES, .- 3 

SATURN, in chymiſtry, ſignifies lead ; in regard that metal is 
ſuppoſed to lie unmediately under the influence of this planet. 

See LEAD. tdi? no by» , 

SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black colour in the coats 
of arms of ſovereign princes ; anſwering to diamond in the 
coats of noblemen ; and fable in thoſe of gentlemen. See 

, SABLE, Cc. | , l ' 

SATURNALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated among the 
Romans, in honour of the god Saturn. See F EAST. 

The Saturnalia held three days; beginning on the 16th, 
others ſay, the 17th, and others the 38th day of De- 
cember. x 

During the ſolemnity the ſlaves were reputed maſters ; they 
were allowed to ſay any thing; and, in fine, were ſerved at 
table by. the maſters ſelves, Every thing run into de- 
bauchery and diſſoluteneſs, and nothing was heard or ſeen in 
the city of Rome, but the din, riot, and diſorder of à peo- 

le wholly abandoned to joy, and pleaſure. 

| Nl. Dacier obleryes,, that the Saturnalia were not only cele- 
brated in honour of Saturn, but alſo to keep up the remem- 
branot of the golden age, when all the world was on a level. 
It was a piece of religion not to begin any war, or execute 
any criminal during this feaſt. nr 8. 

The Saturnalin were not only obſerved at Rome, but alſo in 
Greece; and were, in reality, much older than Rome it- 
ſelf. Some aſcribe their inſtitution to the Pelaſgi, who were 
caſt upon the iſland. of Delos ; others to Hercules, and 
others to Janus, —Goropius, Becanus makes Noah the author 
of them. Orig. lib. 4. That patriarch, he tells us, in the 
ark, inſtituted a feaſt to be held in the tenth month, in me- 
mory of this, that in that month, the tops of the mountains 
began to appear above the water ; and this he makes the ori- 
gin of the Saturnalia : but it is very probable the year then 
begun in autumn, and of conſequence December could not 


be the tenth month. Voſſius goes ſtil! higher, and will have 
it, that the Saturn, in honour of whom this feaſt was in- 


ſtituted, was Adam. pn | 
SATURNILLIANS, See the article SATURNINIANS. 
SATURNINE, or SATURNIAN, a term applied to per- 
ſons of dark, ſullen, melancholic complections; as being 
ſuppoſed under the predominancy of Saturn, or at whole 
births Saturn was the aſcendant. 


SATURNINIANS, or SATURNILLIANS, a ſet of an- 


cient Gnoſticks; thus called from their chief Saturnilhus, 
or Saturninus, a diſciple of Menander, the famous Gnoſtick. 
See GNosTICK. | 
Saturnillus taught the fame errors with his maſter, in Syria. 
Sce MENANDRIANS. | 
SATYR *®, SaTYRUs, EATTPOE, in the heathen theology, 
| a fabulous kind of ſemi-god, who with the Fauns, and Syl- 
vans, preſided over groves, and foreſts,” under the direction 
of Pan. See Gor, HERO, &c. 

* The word is uſually derived from Satbe, abu, which, in the 
antient Greek, ſignified the virile member; theſe deities be- 
ing ſuppoſed much addicted to laſciviouſneſs. | 

The 22 were painted half men, half goats: the upper 
part was human, excepting for horns on the head; the lower 
brutal, with the tail and legs of a goat: the whole covered 
with hair. | 

The uſually confound the Satyrs, Silvans, Sileni, Fauns, 
and Panes. See 81L ENI and FAUNS. * 
Nonnus, in his Dionyfiaca, makes the gk the offspring of 


Mercury, and a Doric nymph, called Tpthima, and gives 
2 us 


iſtas, Apavus, Phlegre up, Lycans Sc. -Memnon 
in his book againſt the tyrants of eraclea, derives the Satyrs 
from Bacchus, and a Naiad, called Nicza.' + | 
Sort made part of the dramatis perſonts in the ancient 


\; SATYRAy Of SATIRA, in a — ſe, ſig 
nifies all manner of diſcourſe wherein any perſon is repre- 
hended ; but more particularly a poem, — 
and vices are wittily expoſed, in order to their reformation. 
* The origin of the 1 82 — —e— 
diſpute criti common opinion, 
dy Scaliger, Heinkus and Voſhus, — from el 
Larven Setyri, 4 fort of Sylvan deities, by the Romans 
Ky 720%/, to whoſe petulancy and wantonneſs this fort 
of * is 45 ed to bear ſome reſemblance, On 
| conkdered a % poem. den ding 
atyrs, 


called Setyrs, to which they aſſert it bears no relation, but 

from the 

' nothing is wanting. — Thus it is Satwr color *, denotes woo! 
which has ſufficiently imbibed the colour, | ſo that its dye 
cannot be firther heightened : lo Satur eſis denoted a 
enti ful harveſt * ; and Satur ge un, 2 various one . From 

| this Satut came Satuye, Which Was alfo written Satire with 


ing of ſeveral forts of weats: Quoddom genus farciminis 
multi; reb ö 


to works of genius: thus, 
heges Satire denoted laws confiſti of many heads or titles, 
as in Feſtus: Serers off lex multi; alis legibus conftrta.— 
And the ancient Gloſſ. Sut#rs Nowos ma repith;ov.> Such, 
6. g++ is this: Yaltiſne, jabetiſus cum Tugartha bellnm compo- 
voter, & fardus feriatur © elephantos tragat, item ome! tram / 
fugas, &c,—Hence alſo u thing was ſaid per Saturam fiert, 
«6 it was done haſtily and. confuſedly ; thus per Saturam 


whole it is inferred, that the Jaryrical Pieces of rhe poets 
were fo called, as being various, and miſcellaneous « fi- 


atyrus came Satyrs, which Caſaubon labours bard to 
diſprove,” by ſhowing, that from Satyrus could never be 
ſormed Satyra, but 7 and by explaining the great 
difference between the 
Satire, Scaliger nevertheleſs defends the ancient etymon 
from the Greek £arvpoc, Which he makes the origin of the 
Latin Satur, Satura lanx; &c. which according to him * 
appellations firſt uſed in the ſacrifices and ceremonies of Bac- 
I where Satyrs were rehearſed: Non a Satura'vel lege 
vel lance difta off, ut frufira ac temere ſatagant frammatici; 
vin bas 4 Satyris diftas puts: cum lancibus enim prodibant, 
2 caniflellis pomorum omni gener plenis, quibus nympbas al- 
licerent . In effect, ſatyrical poetry, according to this cri- 
tick, may be naturally enough deduced from the wantonneſs 
of the Satyr: and what confirms it, is that Larvpigys is ren- 
dered in ancient gloſſes by ludie; and /atyrical, by /adicrous, 
ſportive, &c. Thus Seneca's Satyr is called /udws, and Ho- 
race and Perſius uſe /udere for ſcribere Salyras t. V. Plin. 
Hiſt. Nat. I. 30. c. 10. v Sever. in £tna. v. 12. Manil. 
1. 5. v. 480. * Diomed. L 3. Scal. Poet. I. 1. c. 12. 
V. Dan. Heinſ. de Satyr. Horatian. I. 2. Lugd. 1628. 12%. 
Fab. The. p. 2248. | 
Satyr bears 2 near _— to raillery, ridicule, lampoon, li- 
bel, Ec. and ſtands oppoſed to panegyric. See LIBEL, Pa- 
NEGYRIC, &c,—The reaſon why Satyrs generally pleaſe, 
and panegyrics tire the readers, ſeems to be, , becauſe the 
former are commonly true, and the latter falſe J. Fourn. 
des Scav. T. 81. p. 294- 0 
Horace calls his two books of Satyrs, indifferently either 
Sermmes, or Satyræ, two words which at firſt Gght preſent 
very different ideas. See SERMONES. 
The chief Satyriſis among the ancients are, Horace, Juvenal 
and Perſius; among the maderns, Regnier and Boileau in 
French; and Dryden, Oldham, Rocheſter, Buckingham, 
Pope, Young, c. among the Engliſh. | 
A Satyr ought to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and full of va- 
riety, wherein Juvenal — Horace excelled, though their 
Satyrs ought not to be read without caution, Among the 
qualifications requiſite in a Satyri/t, one of the moſt eſſential 
is good-nature : all the ſentiments which are beautiful in this 
way of writing muſt proceed from that quality in the au- 


in ſatur, uſed for plenum full, a thing to which 


teek Satyric poems and the Roman 


| 


thor, It is nature produces that diſdain of all baſeni>\s, 
vice and folly, which prompts the poet to expreſs himſelf 
Wich ſmartneſs againſt the errors of men, but without bit- 
terneſs towards their perſons. It is this quality keeps the 
mind in equanimity, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably 
throw a man out of his charzQer. When Virgil ſaid, he 
that did not hate Bavius might love Mzvius, he was in per- 
fect good humour, and was not fo much moved at their ab- 

- ſurdities, as paſſionately to call them ſots, or blockheads in 
a direct inveRive, but laughed at them with a delicacy of 
ſcorn, without any mixture of anger.— The beſt good man 
with the worſt-natured muſe, was the character among us of 
a gentleman as famous for his humanity, as his wit, In 
reality, the ordinary ſubjects for Satyr are ſuch as incite the 
greateſt indignation in the beſt tempers, and conſequently 
men of ſuch a make are beſt 3 for ſpeaking of them: 
ly, when they injure perſons 

with whom they are wholly unacquainted, with the ſame ſe- 


V Tutl. No. 242. T. 4. p. 219. % 
Satyr may be divided with regard to the meaſure, and kind 
of verſe, as well as the manner of the poem, and the cha- 


- Narrative, i 4 ſimple nafration or recital of :buſes in the 


Dramari-; is that wherein ſeveral perſons diſcourſe together; 
 whethe as in the firſt of Petſius; or have 
names, as of Catius and lippus. 
Art, is compounded of both the former 3 as that fine 
one of Horace, ham fort? via ſacra. 
Grave, and animated, which inveigh with warmth and earn- 
eſtneſs againſt corruption, and vice in every ſhape, —As thoſe 
of Juvenal and Perſius. 
Sportive, and lighter, which ſeem to play with mens ſollies, 
but in playing omit no opportunity of making them feel the 
laſh, ——Such are thoſe of Horace, hence faid to be ſermoni 
5 e grave ſort brandiſhes a naked {word ; the ſportive pre- 
ſents a 2 like that of the ancient Satyrs ſurrounded 
with vine leaves; with which it ſtabs unawares.— The heat 
of che former ſometimes degenerates into fury, and indigna- 
tion; and the calmyels of the latter ſometimes ſinks to mere 
raillery. But between the two extremes are a great num- 
| ber of intermediate ſpecies and degrees. The former, eſpe- 
cially when dictated by paſſion, is much eaſieſt: nothing is 
more difficult than to make people of taſte laugh, even at 
. the expence of others, The attaining of this muſt be the 
fruit of genius and talents, rather than rules : perhaps it may 


| be unneceſſary to explain either; ſince vanity, ſelf- love, 


and even malice are maſters more than ſufficient for a poet 
ho Wants not wit, and judgment. Thus Juvenal: Si na- 
tua negut, facit indignatio . and Boileau : La colere 
' fuffit & want wn Apolhn.—V. Mourg. Tait. de la poeſ. Franc. 
C. 4. Men, de Treu. Nov. 1723. P. 2150. 3 
; "1 BN Fan the writings of the two leaders of the two ſorts 
of Satyr laſt mentioned, it may not be unneceſſary to con- 
_ » » ſider, that oor lived in very different times: Horace was in- 
timate with 4 prince of the greateſt goodneſs, and huma- 
"nity ; and his court Was formed after his example: therefore 
the faults that poet falls upon were little inconſiſtencies in 
behaviour, falſe pretences to politeneſs, or impertinent affec- 
tations of what men were not fit for. Vices of a coarſer 
fort could not come under his conſideration, or enter the pa- 
lace of Auguſtus.— Juvenal, on the other hand, lived under 
Domitian, in whoſe reign every thing great and noble was 
baniſhed: the habitations of the men in power. "Therefore 
he attacks vice as it paſſes by in triumph, not as it breaks 
into converſation. The fall of empire, contempt of glory, 
and a general degeneracy of manners, are before his eyes in 
all his writings.—In the days of Auguſtus, to have talked like 
2 had been madneſs, or in thoſe of Domitian, like 
orace. Morality and virtue are every where recommended 
in Horace, as became a man in a polite court, from the 
beauty, propriety, and convenience of purſuing them: vice 
and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a ſtyle which de- 
notes, he fears he ſhall not be heard unleſs he calls to then! 
in their own language, with a bare-faced mention of the 
villanies and obſcenities of his contemporaries,—/. Tatl. 


hr into Serious, as that in common 
uſe; and Jocgſe, Giocoſa, which they alſo call Berneſca, 
and we burleſque. Sce BURLESQUE. | 

Their chief Satyriſis in the ſerious Way are, Dante (whom 
they particularly call Principe Satirico) Arioſto, Arctine, Er- 
cole Bentivoglio, Luigi Alamanni, acobo Soldani, Lorenzo 
Azzolino, Salvator Roſa, Lud. Adimari, and Benedetto Men- 
zini . Thoſe who have excelled in the joccſe kind are, 
Franceſco Berni (the inventor of it) Mauro, Firenzuola, 
Caſa, Coppetta Varchi Laſca, Caporali ®, c. — V. Bianchin 
della Satira Htaliand P. I. p. 9. Giorn. de Letter d' Ital. T. 20. 
p. 300. * Id ibid. P. II. p. 25. Giorn. p. 319. 6. 
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ſtage, unless perhaps ſome of our late grotteſque pantomime 
— TRA The only piece of the kind now extant 
is the KrK An of Euripides. V. Boind. fur les Maſq., & 
Habits de T heatr. des Anc. in Mem. Acad. R. Inſer. I. 5. 
p. 176, & 188. V. Fabric. Bill. Grac. 1. 2. c. 18. F. 2. 
N Nuntain. See the article FounTArn. 
SATYRION, or SATYRIUM, a root called by this name, 
ſe of its fancied promotion of luſt. | 
ioſcorides diſtinguiſheth this from the orchis, but Mr. Dale 
ranks it under that tribe. It paſſes for a great cordial and 
reſtorer ; but its ſhape, reſembling the human teſticles, ſeems 
to be the chief foundation of its virtues. | 
SAVAGES®, or SALvaGss, wild, barbarous le, with- 
out any fixed habitation, religion, law or policy. BAx- 
BARIAN: 

The word is formed from the Italian , of Salvaticas, 
Selvaticus, or Silvaticas, which we find in the barba- 
rous Latin for Silvefris, belonging to the woods. 

A great part of Americg is peopled with Savages : many, 
ſome ſay moſt, of the Savages are Anthropophagi. Sec Ax - 
THROPOPHAGT. 
SAVABAS, . article Sc AAN v. 1 
SAUC ite SAUCE a HIT R, 
SAUCIDGE | Lee oa articles} IO HIT Es | 
SAUCISSE, SavsaGce, in the military art, a long train of 
powder ſewed up in a roll of itched cloth, about two inches 
in diameter; ſerving to ſet fire to mines, or caiſſons, See 


Minx, &c. 
The length of the Saucifſe is to extend from the chamber of 
the mine, to the place where the engineer ftands to ſpring the 


mine. See CHAMBER, 8 
There are uſually two Sauciſſes to every mine; that if the one 
ſhould fail, the other may take effect. 

SAUCISSON *, in fortification, a kind of made of 
thick branches of trees, or of the trunks of ſhrubs bound 
together: whoſe uſe is to cover the men, and to ſerve as 
epaulements. See EPAULMENT. 

The word is French, and ſigniſies literally, a big ſauſage. 
See SAUSAGE. 

The Sauciſſon differs from a faſcine, which is only made of 
the ſmall branches, and by its being bound at both ends, and 
in the middle, See FAsc INE. | 

Anciently, they made the Saucion 46 foot longy and 15 foot 
thick; ſince, it is uſually 23 foot long, and 12 thick; bound 
ſtrongly together with „4. bands ſtrengthened with iron. 

SAVE Appearances. See the article APPEARANCE. 

SAVER DE FAULT, in law, ſignifies to excuſe a fault : 
as when a man having made default in court, comes after- 
wards, and alledges good cauſe why he did it; as impriſon- 
ment at the time, or the like. See DEFAULT. 

SAVIOUR.—Orgder of St. SAVIOUR, is the name of a reli- 
gious order founded by St. Bridget, about the year 1344 ; 
thus called from an opinion, that Chriſt himſelf, the Saviaur 
of the world, preſcribed the rules and conſtitutions thereof. 
28 are alſo called, from their foundreſs, Bridgetins, or 

rigittins. a 
Their origin was thus: Wilpho prince of Nericia, to whom 
St. Bridget had been married, being dead at Arras, in his re- 
turn from Galicia; the widow thought of nothing but de- 
voting herſelf to a religious life ; and accordingly, ſoon af- 
ter, built the monaſtery of Weſtern in the dioceſe of Linco- 
= in Sweden, where ſhe centred herſelf. 

y the conſtitutions of this order, it is principally appointed 
for women, who are to pay a particular honour, and ſervice 
to the virgin. The monks are only to afford them the ſpiri- 
tual affiſtances they may need, to adminiſter them the ſacra- 
ments, c. 

The number of nuns is fixed to ſixty in each monaſtery, 
and that of monks to thirteen, according to the number of 
apoſtles, whereof St. Paul makes the thirteenth. Four of 
them are to be deacons, to repreſent the four doctors of the 
church, and eight converts; the whole number making 
ſeventy-two, the number of the diſciples of our Saviour. 

Setting aſide theſe circumſtances, and the habit; this order 
is under the rule of St. Auguſtine.—It was approved of by 
Urban V. and ſeveral ſucceeding popes. In 1603, Clement 
VIII. made ſome alterations in it, on account of the double 
monaſteries which then _ to be built in Flanders, &c. 

SAULTS. See the article SALT. 

SAUNDERS. See the article SANTALUM. 

SAVOR, or SAavouk, SAaPoR. See the article TASTE. 

SAUSAGE®, or SAUCI1DGE, a term of no ney 
in commerce ; denoting a popular food prepared of ſome 
crude meat, uſually cither pork or veal ſhred ſmall, ſeaſoned 
and put up in a ſkin, in manner of a pudding. 

The word comes immediately from the French Sauciſſe, 
which ſignifies the ſame, formed of the Italian Sa/fccia, and 
that according to Salmaſius from the Latin Sa/fcium wrote 
for Sal ſum, ſalted. | 

The moſt eſteemed confe&ion of this kind, is the Bologna 
Sauſage, which is much thicker than the common one, and 
is made with moſt ſucceſs in ſome cities in Italy, particularly 
Bologna, Venice, &c, whence great quantities are exported 
to other places. | 

Vor. II. 
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It A of 4 pork, well Soom in bw _ a 

uantity | rlick, pepper in in, other ſpices : 
the Jeallans — furniſhed with a — part of the alas or 
guts for their Sauſages from England: the quantities of that 
commodity yearly exported, pre greater than one would 
imagine. bo 

SAUSAGE, in war, See the article Sauvcrsse, 

SAUT, in the manage. See the article SALTs, 

SAW, SERRA, an inſtrument ſerving to divide into pieces, 
divers folid matters; as wood, ſtone, marble, ivory, &c. 
See SAWING, 

The Sew is one of the moſt uſeful machines, in the mecha- 
nick arts, ever invented : the fable, which is perhaps founded 
on ſome ſurer tradition, attributes the invention thereof to 
Icarus; who, vying with his father Daedalus, enriched the 
| rifing arts with ſeveral diſcoveries, —lt is added, he took the 
- =o} ·Ä[ from the ſpine or backbone of a flat fiſh, ſuch as 
t . 
The Sato is made of ſteel, with teeth, but thoſe differently 
filed, and turned, according to the uſe it is deſigned ſor.— 
There are alſo a kind of Saws without teeth, uſed in the 
ſawing of marbles and other ſtones. 
The Saws are of tempered ſteel, ground bright and 
ſmooth ; thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardned : hence, 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found 
ſmoother than the laſt.— They are known to be well ham- 
mered by the ſtiff bending of the blade ; and well or evenly 
re. by bending equally into a bow. 
he edge, wherein the teeth are, is always thicker than the 
back, in regard the back is to follow the edge. The teeth 
are cut and ſharpened by a triangular file; firſt fixing the 
blade of the Saw in a whetting-block. ; 
When filed, the teeth are to be ſet, that is, to be turned 
a-ſkew, or out of the right line, to make the wider kerf or 
fiſſure, that the back may follow the better. This is done 


by putting an inſtrument, called a Saw-wriff, between every 


other two teeth, and giving it a little wrench, which turns 
one of the teeth a little towards you, und the other a little 
from you. The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe cheap 
ſtuff, than for hard and fine; in regard the ranker the tooth 
is ſet, the more ſtuff is loſt in the kerf; and if the ſtuff be 
hard, the greater the labour of ſawing it. 

The workmen, who make the greateſt uſe of the Saw, are, 


the ſawyers, carpenters, joiners, eboniſts, ſtone-cutters, car- 
vers, ſculptors, '&c, The lapidaries too have their Saw, as 
well as the workers in moſaick; but theſe bear little reſem- 
blance to the common Saws, See LAPIDARV and Mo- 
SAICK work. 

But of all mechanicks, there are none have ſo Saws 
as the joiners, nor of ſo many different kinds. The chief are 
as follow, 

Pit-Saw, a large two-handed Saw, uſed to faw timber in 
pits.— It is ſet rank for coarſe ſtuff, ſo as to make a kerf or 
fiſſure of almoſt a quarter of an inch; but for finer ſtuff, finer. 
Whip-Saw, which is likewiſe two-handed, uſed to faw ſuch 
large pieces of ſtuff as the Hand-Saw will not cafily reach. 
Hand-Saw, is made for a ſingle man's uſe : of which there 
are various kinds ; as the . 

Bow, or Frame-Saw, furniſhed with cheeks; by the twiſted 
cord and tongue in the middle thereof, the upper ends are 
occaſionally drawn cloſe together, and the lower ſet the fur- 
ther apart, 

Tenom-Saw, which being very thin, has a back to keep it 
from bending. 

Compaſs-Saw, which is very ſmall, and its teeth, uſually, 
not ſet; its uſe is to cut a- round, or any other compaſs-kerf : 
hence, the edge is made broad, and the back thin, chat it 
may have a compals to turn in. 

The chirurgeons likewiſe uſe a Saw, to cut off bones.—It is 
to be very ſmall, and light, in order to be managed with the 
more eaſe and freedom: the blade exceedingly fine, and the 
teeth exquiſitely ſharpened ; to make its way more gently, 
and yet with more expedition in amputations of legs, 
arms, Ce. 

The SAW is alſo a gardener's inſtrument, uſed in the pruning 
of trees, &c,—It is chiefly applied in the cutting of old, 
dry, and, conſequenly, hard woods, whether roots or branch- 
es, which might ſpoil the pruning-knife ; and big branches, 
Sc. which the knife could not well take off at one ſtroke, 
Except on theſe occaſions, Quintiney will have us always 
uſe the knife, rather than the Saw. PrUNING, 

SAWING, the application of the ſaw, in the dividing of 
timber, &c. into boards, . See Saw. 

There are wind-mills, and water-mills, which do the office of 
ſawing wood, with infinitely more expedition, and eafe than it 
is performed by the hand. See MIL I. — They conſiſt of ſeveral 
ralle] ſaws, which are made to riſe and fall perpendicular- 
y, by means of one of the grand principles of motion,—-A 
very few hands are here needed, viz. only to puſh forward the 
pieces of timber, which are Jaid on rollers, or ſuſpended by 
ropes ; in proportion as the ſawing advances, | 
Theſe mills are frequently found abroad ; and were lately 
begun to be introduced in England; but the parliament, in 
conſideration of this, that they would ſpoil the ſawyers 
$70 trade, 
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Now, the ſyſtem of octave, n on the original con- 
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or fundamental, fo as to make an harmonical Scale. But if, 


either of theſe ways, we aſcend from a fundamental or given 
ſound, to an octave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious ; though 


the two make two different ſpecies of melody.—Indeed, 


every note is diſcord with regard to the next; but each 
the fundamental, except the 2d 


of compoundin | 
dhe names of, the nel: interval with the aste thus, a 
greater or leſſer tone or ſemi-tone aboye an oftave, or two | 
octaves, &c. or to call them by the number of degrees from 


of them is concord to 
In continuing the ſeries, there are two 


the 8 gth, 10th, &c. 
In the two Sca 

expreſſed by the proportionable ſections of a line, repreſented 
by 1, the 

bs the ſeries expreſſed in the whole numbers; they will 
ſtand as followsz in each whercof the greateſt number ex- 
preſſes the longeſt chord, and the other numbers the reſt in 
order: ſo that if any number of chords be in theſe propor- 


tions of length, they will expreſs the true degrees and 
intervals of the Scale of muſick, as contained in an oc- 
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40 : 480 : 432 : 403: : 324 : 288 : 270 
y great leis off great Jeſs great leſs F 

tone. tone. tone, tone, tone, tone. tone, 
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great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs 
tone, tone, tone, tone, tone, tone. tone. 
This Scale the ancients called the diatonic Scale, becauſe pro- 
ceeding by tones and ſemi-tones. See DIATOW IC. 
The moderns call it, ſimply, The Scale, as being the only 
one now in uſe; and ſometimes T he natural Scale, becauſe 
its degrees and their order are the moſt agreeable and con- 
cinnous, and preferable, by the confent both of ſenſe and 
reaſon, to all other diviſions ever inſtituted. —--Thoſe others, 
are the chromatic and enharmonic Scales, which, with the dia- 
tonic, made the three Scales or genera of melody of the an- 
cients, See GENERA : See allo ENHARMONIC, and 
CHROMATIC, 

The Deſign of the SALE of Muſich, is, to ſhew how a voice 
may riſe and fall leſs than any harmonical interval, and 
thereby move from the one extreme of any interval to the 
other, in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of ſounds. — The Scale, 
therefore, is a ſyſtem, exhibiting the whole principles of mu- 
ſick; which are either harmonica! intervals (commonly 
called concords) or concinnous intervals: the firſt are the eſſen- 
tial principles, the others ſubfervient to them, to make the 
greater variety. See CONeORD and INTERYALS. 
Accordingly, in the Scale, we have all the concords, with 
their concinnous degrees, ſo placed, as to make the moſt 
perfect ſucceſſion of ſounds from any given fundamental or 
key, which is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 1. It is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that the voice is never to move uf and down by 
any other more immediate diſtances than thoſe of the con- 
cinnous degrees: for though that be the moſt uſual move- 
ment, yet to move by harmonical diſtances, as concords, at 
once, is not excluded, but is even abſolutely neceffary. In 
effect, the degrees were only invented for variety. fake, and 
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that we might not always move up and down by harmonic | 


intervals, though thoſe are the moſt perfect, the others de- 
riving all their agreeableneſs from their ſubſerviency to them. 
See Bec REE. i 

Add that, beſides the harmonical and concinnous intervals, 
which are the immediate principles of muſick, and are di- 
rectly applied in practice; there are other diſcord relations, 
which happen unavoidably in muſick, in a kind of acciden- 

| I 


above, the veral terms of the Gral are 
ey or fundamental of the ſeries.—If we would 
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tal and indire@t trürtmer: fbr, in the ſucceffion of the ſeveral 


notes of the Scale, there ate to he conſidered not only the 


relations of thoſe that ſurcted immediately; but alſo 
of thoſe betwixt. which bcher notes interverie. Now the 
immediate 'fuccefſiort thay be conducted fo, as to produce 
2 ie. diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſt that would not be allowed in immediate 
ſuc „much leis in tonfonigce.—Thus in the firſt ſer ies, 
or Ste above dellvered, though the progreſnon be melodious, 
as the terms refer to one enen Malagtesgel! yet are 
there ſeveral diſtords among the mutual relations of the 
terms; e. gr. from 4th to 5th is 32: 45, and from the 
greater 2d to the greater Sth is 27 : 40, and from the greater 
2d to Ath is 27: 2 which are all diſcords; and the ſame 
will happen in the ſecond ſeries. D1scorD. 
From what we have obſerved here, and under the article 
Key, it appears, that the. Scale ſuppoſes no determinate pitch 
of tune; but that being affigned to any key, it marks out 
the tune of all the reſt, with relation to it; ſhews what 
notes can be naturall 1 to any key, and thereby teaches 
the juſt and natural limitations of melody: and when the 
fong is carried through ſeveral keys, yet it is ſtill the fame 


natural Scale, only applied to different ſundamentals.—If a 


ſeries of ſounds be fixed to the relativas of the Scale, it 
will be found exceedingly defective; but this unperfettion is 
not any defect in the Scale, but follows accidentally irom its 
being confined to this condition, which is foreign to the 
nature and office of the Scale of mulick. 2 

This is the caſe in muſical inftruments; and in this conſiſts 
their great deficiency.——For, ſuppoſe a ſeries of founds, as 
thoſe of an organ of harpſicord, fixed. in the order of this 
Scale; and the lowelt taken at any pitch of tune; it is evi- 
dent, 1*, that we can ptocced from any note, only by one 
particular order of degrees : fince from every note of the 
Scale to its vQave, is contained a different order of the tones 
and ſemi-tones, Hence, 2, we cannot find any interval 
requited from any note upwards or downwards 3 ſince the 
intervals from every note to every other, are alfo limited. 
And hence, 3˙. a ſong thay be fo contrived, that, beginning 
at a particular note of the inſtrument, all the intervals, or 


other notes, ſhall be found exactly on the inſtrument or in 


begun in any other note, it would not — gk 
In effect, it is demonſtrable, there can be no ſuch thing as 
à perfect Scale fixed on inftruments, i. e, no ſuch Scale as 
from any note upwards or downwards, ſhall contain any har- 
monical or concinnous interval require. 
The only temedy for this defect of inſtruments whoſe notes 
are fixed, muſt be by inſerting other notes and degrees be- 
twixt thoſt of the diatonic ſeries —Hence fome authors 
ſpeak of dividing the octave into 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 31, 
and other number of degrees; but it is eaſy to conceive, 
how liard it muſt be to 4h on ſuch an inſtrument. 
The beſt on it is, we e a remedy on caſier terms: for a 
Scale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is, thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave, renders our inſtru- 
ments ſo perfect, that we have little reaſon to complain.— 
This, then, is the preſent Scale for inſtruments, viz. be- 
tween the extremes of every tone of the natural Scale is put 
a note, which divides it into two unequal parts, called 
ſemi- tones; whence the whole may be called the Jemitmic 
Scale ; as containing twelve ſemi-tones, betwixt thirteen 
notes, within the compaſs of an octave. See SEMI-TONE. 
And to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtinct, theſe inſerted 
notes take either the name of the natural note next below, 
with the mark $þ called a Sharp; or the name of the natural 
note next above, with this mark Þ called a Flat, See FLAT 
and SHARP, | 
For the SCALE of ſemi-tones, 
For Guido's SCALE, commonly 
called the Gammut, I GAMMUT. 
For the SCALE 5 the ancients, 
commonly called the Dia- 
gram. | D1iaGRAM. 
SCALENE *, ScAlzNuu, or SCALENOUS. triangle, in 
Ke a triangle, whoſe ſides and angles are all unequal. 
e TRIANGLE, 
* The word is formed from the Greek 4aayv;, Which ſignifies 
oblique, unequal, &c. 
A cylinder or cone, whoſe axis is inclined to its baſe, is alſo 
ſaid to be ſcalenous. See CONE and CYLINDER. 
SCALENUS, or SCALENUM, in anatomy, a name given 
to three pair of muſcles, from their form; all of them ſerv- 


SEMITONIC Scale. 


ing to draw the ribs upwards, in conjunction with the 


ſerratus ſuperior poſticus, &c,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 
u. 5. fig. I. u. 16. 

SCALENUS Primus, ſprings, fleſhy, from the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the ſecond, third, and fourth vertebræ of the neck, 
where deſcending laterally, it is inſerted into the firſt rib, 

Which it helps to draw upwards. 

SCALENUS Secundus, ariſes from the ſame proceſſes, as like- 
wiſe from thoſe of the fifth vertebra of the neck ; and 1s in- 
ſerted into the ſecond rib, and ſometimes into the third. 


SCALENUS Tertius, ariſes from the ſame proceſſes with the 
former, 
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former, and from thoſe of the fixth vertebra of the neck; 


and is inſerted into the firft rib. {I 
SCALLOP Ties. See the article Ty LES. 


SCALPEL, SCALPELLUM, in chirurgery, a kind of knife 


chiefly uſed in diſſeQtions 3 but which may be occaſionally 
uſed in many other operations, as in amputations, -and to 
cut off the fleſh and membranes that are between the two 
bones of an arm or leg, before the limb be ſawed off. 

There are two kinds of Scaſpels : the firſt cuts on both ſides, 
and is fixed in an ebony or ivory handle, which being very 
flat and thin at the extremity, ſerves to part the membranous 
and fibrous parts in anatomical preparations. ; 
The other has a back, that is, it only cuts on one ſide ; it 
is crooked, and very commodious for ſtripping the fleſh off 
the bones in embalming, making ſkeletons, &c, 
Scultetus, in his Arſenal, deſcribes ſeveral other kinds of 
Scalpels ; as, a deceitful Scalpel, thus called, becauſe it de- 
ceives the patient by hiding its blade, It was much uſed 
by the ancients, in opening and dilating of ſinews; but as 


it is apt to deceive the chirurgeon himſelf, and is beſides very 


both fides for ſetons.—A little crooked Scape tor ſeparatin 
the coherence of 8 ſharp, double - cutting Sca 
- pel, with a bone - handle, for the cutting off an ægilops.— 
Scalpelt like ſcolopomachærions, c. Even the - 
chærion itſelf is a kind of Scalpel. See SCHOLOPOM A- 
CHA®RION. | 
SCALPER, ScaLPRUM, or SCALPING-Jrmn, a furgeon's 


inſtrument wherewith to raſp, and ſcrape foul, carious 


. 
SCALPTOR Ani, in anatomy. See LAT ISSIMuS Dorji. 
SCAMILLI Impares, in the ancient architecture, a term 
much contended about among the criticks; though, in ef- 
fect, it ſignify no more than certain zocco's or blocks, ſerv- 
ing to raiſe the reſt of the members of an order, column, 
ſtatue or the like, and prevent their N to the eye, 
which may chance to be placed below their level; or below 
the projecture of ſome of the ornaments thereof. | 
- "Theſe Scamilli are well enough repreſented by the pedeſtals of 
ſtatues. See PEDESTAL. | 
SCAMMONY, ScammoNnium, in pharmacy, an inſpiſ- 
fated juice, of the root of a plant of the ſame name, grow- 
ing in the Levant, particularly about Aleppo and St. John 
de Acre. 
The juice flows from an inciſion made in the root; and 
is afterwards thickened by the ſun, as it was pretended, but 
in reality by the fire. The tree is much like an ivy, its leayes 
in form of hearts, its flowers white, and it creeps on the 
1 or climbs on * trees, * Sc. © 
he and genuine Scammony of Aleppo, is to be grey, 
andes ft — reſinous; the taſte bitter, and the mal 
faintiſnh, and diſagreeable. 
The Scammmy of Smyrna, and that of the Eaſt - Indies, are 
leſs valued; the firſt as being more heavy, hard and black; 
the latter, though light, friable, &c. is in reality only a 
compoſition of common roſin with ſome other violent pur- 


oy gatives. Pomet afferts, that both kinds are rather poiſons 


than remedies. 2 

The true Scammony is one of the ſureſt purgatives ; but, at 
the ſame time, one of the moſt violent we have: hence, it 
is ſeldom uſed without correCting it by ſome preparation with 
ſulphur, quince or the like. See DlAGRYDIUNM. 

From the juice is drawn a reſin of more virtue than the 


Scammony itſelf. They alſo make a ſyrup of it, which is | 


found a ve ntle purgative. 
The — now in uſe, muſt be very different from that 
of the ancients, at leaſt in the preparation; by reaſon the 
ancients gave it in much greater doſes: hence Fallopius 
conjectures, the modern Scammony to be adulterated with 
ſpurge. = 
Some give the name of American Scammony to Mechoacan. 
See MECHOACAN. | 
SCANDAL *, EKANAAAON, in the ſcfipture language, de- 
notes any thing that may draw us aſide, or ſollicit us to fin. 
The word is formed from the Greek oxav3axcy, or the Latin 
Scandalum, which, according to Papias, was originally uſed 


for a ſudden, extemporary quarrel, gue ſubito inter aliquos 
ſcandit ve/ oritur. 


In which ſenſe, the word is uſed promiſcuouſly with offence, 
and ftumbling-bleck. 
Scandal is either active or paſſive. 


Active Scandal is a real induction to fin : paſſive Scandal is 


the impreſſion which an active Scandal makes on the perſon 

- induced to fin. 

SCANDAL, in the popular language, is ſome action, or opi- 

nion contrary to good manners, or to the general ſenſe of a 
people. See ABSURD. 

SCANDAL alſo denotes a diſadvantagious rumor, or report; 
or an action whereby any one is affronted in publick. 

Stone of SCANDAL, Lapis Scandali, or Vituperii, a ſtone raiſed 
in the great portal of the capitol in Rome ; whereon was en- 
graven the figure of a lion; upon which bankrupts or ceſſio- 
naries being ſeated bare-breeched, cried with a loud voice, 
Ce:de bonis, 1 ſurrender my effects; when, ſquatting their 
| 1 | 
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brech violently, three times on the ſtone, they were ac- 
itted,' See Cx8810nm * 1 ‚ iy 160 "Es. 

ap called the Stone of Scandal, becauſe thenee-forward 

the ceffionary became inteſtable, and incapable of giving any 
evi R . : : 5 


introduced this ſorm of ſurrender, after abro- 
gating that article of the laws of the twelve tables, which 
allowed the creditors to cut their inſolvent debtors in pie- 
ces, and take each his member ; or at leaſt to make a ſlave 
of him. See BAN KRUr r. (th 
SCANDALUM Magnatum, in law, denotes 2 ſcandal or 
wrong done to any high perſonage of the land, as peers, 
prelates, judges, or other great officers, 75 falſe or ſlanderous 
news or tales, whereby any debate or diſcord between them 
and the commons, or any ſcandal to their perſons, might 
ariſe, | 
This offence has alſo given name to a writ granted to reco- 
ver damages thereupon. | vl 
SCANNING *®, Scans10, in poetry, the meaſuring of a 
verſe, to ſee what number of feet and ſyllables it contains, 
and whether or no the quantities, that is the long and ſhort 
ſyllables, be FT obſerved. See QUANTITY, MxA- 
SURE, Foor, Ee. | 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /candere, to climb. 
The term is chiefly uſed with 1 to Greek and Latin 
verſes; the quantities not being ſettled and obſerved in 
the verſes of the modern languages. See VERSE. 


. 


Hexameters are ſcanned one way, iambicks another,” ſap- 
icks another. See HEXAMETER, S.. 
SCANTLING*, a meaſure, fize, or ſtandard, whereby 
the dimenſions, &c. of things are to be determined. 


The word is formed from the French, E/cbentillon, a pattern 
or ſpecimen. See SrANDA RAD. 


| a tree bored to the dimenſions of his body, only with five 
holes for his head, arms, and legs to come In this 
ſtate he 


The word is Greek, ZzaQiou@- ; formed of exat@>, digging, 
of cxenTw, I dig, hollow. X 

To increaſe the torment, they forced the criminal to eat 
abundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in the wood, 
rotted his body. Some authors obſerve, that perſons ordi- 
narily lived forty days in this condition. | 
The invention is aſcribed to Pariſatis queen of Perſia, and 
mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and the young C It 
is added, ſhe firſt ordered it to be practiſed on the perſon 
who brought the tidings of the death of Cyrus. 

SCAPHOIDES *®, EKA@OEIAHE, in anatomy, a bone of 
the foot; called alſo Nauiculare. See NavicuLare. 

The word is formed of the Greek, ova», a boat, or bark; 

of oxarTu, I hollow (becauſe boats were originally made of 

trunks of trees hollowed, as are ſtill the canoes of ſeveral 
ſavages) and ., form. 

SCAP ULA, in 5 omoplata, or ſhoulder-blade ; a 
large, broad bone, repreſenting a ſcalenous triangle, ſituate 
on each fide of the upper and back part of the thorax.— 
V. Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 7. n. 6, 6. 

The ſubſtance of the Scapula is thin, but ſolid and firm; its 
outſide is ſomewhat convex, and its inſide concave ; its upper 
edge is called c a ſuperior, and its lower, cofta inferior ; its 
broad end is called its baſis, which, with the two edges, make 
the upper and lower angles. See OMoPLATE. 

The Scapulæ have each three proceſſes, of which the firſt runs all 
along the middle of their outſide, and is called their Spine.— 
Fig. 3. u. 4, 4. & fig. 7. u. 7, 7. That end of the ſpine, which 
receives the extremity of the clavicula, is called Acromium. 
The ſecond proceſs is a little lower than the acromium; it 
is ſhort and ſharp, like a crow's bill, therefore called Cora- 
caides ; theſe two proceſſes are tied to one another by a ſtrong 
ligament, which ſerves to keep the head of the humerus in 
the cavity of the third proceſs, which is called Cervix. This 
proceſs is the extremity of the Scapula, which is oppoſite to 
its baſis, It has a round ſinus, tipped about its brim with 
a cartilage, which receives the head of the humerus. 

The uſe of the Scapula is to receive the extremities of the 
clavicula and humerus, for the eaſier motion of the arm, and 


18 56 riſe to the muſcles, which move the arm. 
SCA 


ULAR, Scar ur ARIS, in anatomy, an epithet given 
to two arteries, and as many veins of the body, 

The SCAPULARIS interna & externa, or inner and outer Sca- 
pular arteries, ariſe out of the ſubclavian, and are ſpread over 
the Scapul. See ARTERY. 

The Inner and Outer SCAPULAR Veins diſcharge themſelves 
into the axillary, or vein of the arm-pits, See Vern, and 
SUBSCAPULARIS, | 

SCAPULAR *, or SCAPULARY, alſo denotes part of the 
habit of ſeveral orders of religious, worn over the gown, as 
a badge of peculiar veneration for the virgin. | 

The word is formed from the French, Scapu/aire, which ſigni - 
hes the fame; and that from the Latin, Scaps/s, the Tode. 
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preſſed from them; and are waſhed in vinegar, to de- 
ftroy the little inſects within-ſide, which, without ſuch 
& would grow, feed on the duſt, and, at laſt, be 
tched, and leave only em ſhells. | 
The gt is alſo of conſiderable uſe in medicine, 
ter known under its Arabic name of kermes. 
See KERKMES and CONFECTION, 
SCARLETINA Febris, ScarLET-Fever, the ſame as 
rple-fever. See PURPLE and FEVER. 
ARP, in fortification, the interior of the ditch of a 
place; that is, the lope of that ſide of a ditch which is next 


P 
Scare, is allo a term in heraldry, probably derived from the 
French eſcharpe ; ſignifying the ſcarf, which military com- 


er, and is continued out to the edges of the field ; whereas 
the!battoon is cut off at each end, —He beareth argent, 4 
dard azure. Tab. Herald. fig- 44- See alſo BAT TOON. 
SCAVAGE, SCHEVAGE, SCHEWAGE, Of SHEWAGE, 
in our ancient cuſtoms, a kind of toll or cuſtom, exacted 
by ma ſherifts, Ec. of merchants-ltrangers, for wares 
ſhewed, or offered to ſale within their liberties. This cuſtom 
is prohibited by Stat. 19. Hen. VII. c. gd though the city of 
OsSTENSIO, 

SCAVANT *, or SAVANT, a term purely French, ſigni- 
fying larned ; little uſed in our language, except in the 
phraſe, journal des lt avans, denoting, 4 journal of the works 
of the learned pu fiſhed monthly at Paris; being the firſt 
work of that kind; and that from which all the reſt were 
taken. See JOURNAL. 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin /apere, to be wiſe ; 
and on that footing will have it wrote avant ; others, from 
ſcire, to Know, and for that reaſon write it ſcavant.— The 
latter etymology, and orthography, are followed by the aca- 
demy ; though all the ancient MSS. have it /avant, ſa- 
voir, &C. 

SCAVENGERS“, two officers choſe yearly in each pariſh 
in London, and the ſuburbs, whoſe buſineſs it is to hire per- 
ſons called rakers, and carts to cleanſe the ſtreets, and carry 
away the dirt and filth thereof. 

* "The word is derived from the Saxon ſearfda, or Dutch 


The ſcavengers are much the ſame with what were ancient- 


ons, from one Simon a famed ſcavenger of Marpurg. 
SCELOTYRBE *, EREAOTTPBH, weakneſs and pains in 
the legs; generally attending ſcorbutick habits. 

he word is compounded of oxea@+, leg, and rupBy, tumult, 
or uproar. 

Scelotyrbe is alſo uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf; and ſometimes ap- 
plied to medicines contrived againſt ſuch diſorders. See Scok- 
BU Tus. 

SCENE *, Sc Ex, in its primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, 
or place where dramatic pieces, and other publick ſhews, 
were repreſented. See THEATRE. 

* The word 15 originally Greek, £xym, ſignifying a tent, hut, 
booth, or the bke, where dramatic pieces Were anciently 
performed. 

According to Roſinus, the ſcene, in its proper and original 
ſenſe, was a ſeries of trees diſpoſed againſt each other, ſo as 
to form a continued arch, and ſhade, a tO defend thoſe 
underneath it from. the injuries of the weather : for in fuch 
places it Was, that, in ancient times, exe theatres were built, 
they acted their plays. Thus alſo Caſſiodorus derives the 
word ſcene, from the coſe ſnade of the grove, where, in 
the ſpring-time, the ancient ſhepherds uſed to fing and 


play. 


| SCENE, Was more particularly uſed for the decorations of 3 
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ſtage, or theatre. See DECORATION. 
The ancients, We are informed by Vitruvius, had three ſorts 
of ſcenes, Or ſcenical decorations in their theatres, —T' hat in 
common uſe was a ſpacious front or range of building adorn- 
ed with columns and ſtatues in which were three large 
openings, through which other buildings appeared in peripec- 
tive, VIZ. a palace for tragedies, houſes and ſtreets for come- 
dies, and foreſts for paſtorals. 

Theſe decorations Were either verſatile, i. e. they turned on 
pivots, as deſcribed by Vitruvius 3 or dudtile, i. e. ſlided along 
grooves, as thoſe in our theatres.— And, as this or that ſide, 
or repreſentation, Was turned towards the ſpectators, the 
ſcene was called a tragic, a comic, or a Moral ſcene. See 
ſeveral curious remarks on the ancient 7 in M. Perrault's 
notes on Vitruvius, lib. 5. Cap. 6. | | 
SCENE, is alſo uſed for the 3 repreſented, or that where 
the action is conceived to have paſſed, See ACTION. 
One of the grand laws of the drama, is, to obſerve the uni- 
ty of the Gr: which we more uſually call the unity of 
lace, Sec UNITY. 

n effect, to keep cloſe to nature and probability, the ſcene 
ſhould never be ſhifted from place to place, in the courſe 
of the play. The ancients were pretty ſevere in this re- 


11 H ſpect, 


— — 


— —— 
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the fene 

21 Ul, but the whole bord 1s w ity wa 
door of an old man's houſe, whither, with inimitable art, 
he brings all his actors, oceafionally, + , 1 

The French too are very ſtrict in this reſpe&: but the Eng- 
lifh plead for a diſpenſation from the rule; which they think 
confines them to too narrow bounds, and precludes them 
from that- variety of adventures and intrigues, which an 
Engliſh audience will never be ſatisfied without, | 

However, the more judicious and accurate of out writers 
are very moderate in the uſe of this licence; and take care 
not to deviate tos far from probability, by ſhifting the /eene, F | : | 
between the acts, much farther than the perſons concerned ] : if then the points g. h, 
may be ſuppoſed to have gone in the interval. Hence | e, f be connected by right lines, the /corgraphy will be com. 

ſeklor carry the ſcene out of the ſame town. — Though | pier. N 
others, who own no ſubjection to the ancient rules, To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a hollow quinquergalar rife. 
otherguiſe liberties : with ſome of theſe it is nothing, when a E. Since the baſe of a hollow quinquangular priſm, ſtand- 
— a in view, to ſkip from Covent- to] ing n with a ſimb or 
Peru.— The great Shakeſpear is exceedingly faulty in this ry a 
reſpect, in almoſt all his plays. | | 
Sc NE, is allo a part, or diviſion, of a dramatic poem, deter- 

mined by a new aQor's entering. 

Pltyo are divided into ads, and acts ſub-divided into ſcenes. 
See Ac r. | 


ſtage at ſuch time. Whenever, therefore, a new actor 
y_ or an old one diſappears, the action is changed into 
r hands, and therefore a tiew ſcene then commences, © 
It is one of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſeenes be well 
connected : that is, that one ſucceed — = ſuch 78 
ner, as that the is never quite empty till the end of the 
at. See erh r den Milt 
The ancients did not allow of above three perfons on the 
ſtage at the ſame time, excepting in the chorus's, where 
the number was not limited: the moderns have but little re- 
_ -gard to this reſtriction. * 
SCENIC Games, Ludi Scxwn1ci among the ancients, were 
entertainments exhibited on the ſcema, or theatre; including 


of Rome 392, under the conſulate of C. Sulpitius Peticus, unleſs the point d be had in th Oy 5 * can the 
. tdh; thea 
here in Livy; the conſulate of thoſe perſons falling in the pearance of the point d is as neceſſary to be determined 4 
year 389, which, therefore, is held the #ra of the introduc- the operation, as the height h d. ets Kare 
| To exbilie the SCENOGRAPHY of ;# gran, Nanding en its 
At firſt, ſome actors were ſent for out of Hetruria ; who, | baſe.—Suppole, e. gr. it were required to delineate a quadran- 
pyramid, viewed by an angle. 1“. Since the baſe of 
inſtruments : fo that thus far was no more than a ball, or uch pyramid is a ſquare ſeeh by an angle, draw ſuch a 
rather what the French call a ballet,—At length they began ſquare, 2*. To find the vertex of the pyramid, i. . a 
to rehearſe verſe. See ATELLAN, F8SCENNINE, Ge. perpendicular let fall from the vertex to the baſe, ' draw 
Thus, by degrees, growing more and more perfect, their diagonals mutually interſecting each other in e (fg. 5. No. * 
ſcenical were at laſt repreſented with a juſtnefs, and 3*. On any point, as H, of the terreſtrial line D E, raiſe 
magnificence, beyond any thing the world ever faw.—=The | the altitude of the pyramid HI; and drawing the right 
fathers, in their writings, cry out loudly againſt the ſcenica ! lines H V, and I V to each point of the horizontal line 
ames. | H R; produce the diagonal a'b, till it meet the line V H in 
$CENOGRAPHY in perſpective, a repreſentation of a h. Laſtly, from h draw h i parallel to H IL, This being 
body on a perſpective plane; or, a deſcription thereof in all raiſed on the point e, will give the vertex of the pyramid 
its dimenſions, fuch as it appears to the eye. See PR-] K; confequently, the lines d k, k a, and k b, will be de- 


SPE CTIVE. 
The Word is formed from the Greek, ſcene, and yup, 

_ defeription. To | . 

e ichnography of a building, &e. repreſents the plan, or 
ground-work of the building. See IcHnoGRaAPHY. The 
orthography, the front, or one of the ſides. See Ox THo- 
GRAPHY, And the ſcengrapby, the whole building, front, 
ſides, height and all, raiſed on the geometrical plan. 


To exhibit the SCENOGR APR of any body.—10, Lay down 


the batis, ground-plot, or plan of the body, in the perſpec- 
tive ichnography, according to the method laid 'down un- 
der the article PERsPECTIVE. 2, Upon the ſeveral points 
of the plan raiſe the perſpective heights : thus will the ferne- 


graphy of the body be compleated ; excepting that a proper 


ſhade is to be added. The method of raiſing the heights 
is as follows. | 
On any point given as C, (Tab, 1 yory fig. 1. Ne. 2.) to 
raiſe a perſpective altitude, anſwerable to an objective alti- 
tude P sn the terreſtrial line raiſe a perpendicular P'Q, 


termined at the ſame time. | 
After the like manner is the ſcenography of a cone deli- 
neated. | 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a truncated pyramid. —Sup- 


poſe the truncated pyramid quadrangular ; x5, then, If 
from the ſeveral angles of 'the upper baſe be conceived per- 
pendiculars let fall to the lower baſe, we ſhall have a penta- 
gon, with another inſcribed therein, whoſe fides are parallel 
to thoſe of the former. This coincides with a pentagon, 
furniſhed with a rim or breadth, c. and may therefore be 
delineated in the ſame manner.—20. Raiſing the altitude of 
the truncated pyramid (TH, fg. 6. Ne. 2.) determine the 
ſeemegraphic altitudes, to be raiſed in the points a, b, c, d, e. 
If now the —— higher f, g, h, i, k, be connected by right 
lines, and the lines 1 k, f m, Fu, h o, be drawn, the feens- 
graphy will be compleat. By drawing two coricenttic circles 
in 2 geometrical plane, and doing every thing elſe, as in this 
prob em, the /cempraphy of a truncated cone will be 
rawn. 


equal to the given objective altitude. From P and Q, to | 77 exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of walls, columns, &c. or to 


any point, as I, draw right lines PT and GT. From 
the given point C draw a right line C K, parallel to the ter- 


reſtrial line D E, meeting the right line Q in K. In the 


int K, upon the line K C, eret᷑t a perpendicular I K. This | 
K is the ſremgraphic altitude 2 | | 


ired. | 
The application of this general method of drawing the 


ſcengraply of a body, is not ſo obvious, in every cafe, but 


that it may be neceſſary to illuſtrate it a little by a few 
examples. | | 


To exhibit the Se ꝝNοο of a tube, viewed by avenge, — | 
10. As the baſis of a cube viewed by an angle, ſtanding on a 


raiſe them on the pavement.—1*, Suppoſe a pavement AFHI 


| . No. 2.) repreſented in a plan, together with the ba- 
es of t 


he columns, &c.- if there be any. 2. Upon the 
terreſtrial line ſet off the thickneſs of the wall BA and 1 4, 
*. Upon A and B, as alfo upon 3 and 1, taiſe perpendicu- 
Ris AD and BC, as alſo 3, 6, and 1, 7. . Connect 


che points D and 6 with the principal point V, by the 


Upon F and H raiſe perpen- 
us will all the walls be deli- 


Now 


Tight lines D V and 6 V. 
diculats HG and E F. 
neated. / 


_ 
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Now to raiſe the pillars, Cc. there needs nothing but, from | 


ir ſeveral baſes (whether ſquare, or circular) p on 

2 perſpective plan, to raiſe indefinite perpendiculars ; and 

on the fundamental line, where interſected by the radius FA 

through the baſe, raiſe the true altitude A D: for 

BY ing drawn as before, the ſcenographical altitudes will 
be determined. 


7; exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of dur in a building, Sup- 


poſe a door required to be delineated in a wall DE FA; 
1. Upon the fundamental line ſet off its diſtance AN from 
the angle A, —_ with the breadths of the poſts N I 
and L M, and the breadth of the gate itſelf L I. 2% To 
the point of diſtance K, from the ſeveral points N, I. L. M. 
draw right lines K N, KI, K L, K M, which will deter- 
mine the breadth of the door 1 i, and the breadths of the 
poſts i n and m. 3. From A to O, ſet off the height of 
the gate A O, and from A to P, the height of the poſts AP. 
4*. Join O and P with the principal point, by the right 
lines PV and OV. 5. Then, from n, i, I, m, raiſe per- 

ndiculars, the middle ones whereof are cut the right 
ine O V in o, and the extremes, by the right line VP in 
Thus will the door be delineated, with its poſts. If the 
or were to have been exhibited in the wall EF GH, the me- 


thod were nearly the ſame. For, 1*. Upon the terreſtrial line, 


ſet off the di of the door from the and thence 
alſo the breadth of the door RT. 2%, From R and T, draw 
right lines to the principal point V, which give the breadth 
t in the perſpective plan. 30. From r and t, raiſe indefi- 


true height A O. any from O, to the principal point V, 
draw the right line O V, interſecting E F in Z, and make 
er and t t equal to F Z.— Thus is the door r r, tt, drawn ; 
and the poſts are eaſily added, as before. 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of windows in @ wall. When 


you know how to repreſent doors, you will find no difh- 
cuky in adding windows; all that is here further required, 
being to ſet oft the height of the window from the bottom 
of the ground. The whole operation is as follows. 1*. From 
1 to 2, ſet off the thickneſs of the wall at the window; 
from 3 to 4, its diftance from the angle 3; and from 4 to 5 
its breadth. 2. From 4 and 3, to the point of diſtance L, 
draw the right lines L 5 and L 4, which will give the per- 
ſpective breadth 10, 9 of the window. 3*. From 10 and 
raiſe lines ndicular to the pavement, 1. e. draw inde- 
Ante s toG, 3. 4. From 3 to 11 ſet off the diſtance 
of the window from the payement EL II; and, from 11 to 
12, its height 11, 12. Laſtly, from 11 and 12, to the 
principal point V, draw lines VII and V 12; which inter- 
ſecting the perpendiculars 0, Is and , 14, in 13 and 14, 
as alſo in 15 and 16, will exhibit the appearance of the 
window. 
From theſe examples, which are all no more than applica- 
tions of the firſt grand general rule, it will be eafily per- 
ceived what method to take to delineate any other thing, 
and at any height from the pavement. 


For a mechanical method of exhibiting the SCENOGRAPHY of 


any object, fee DESIGNING. 


SCENOPEGIA ®, EKHNONHIIA, a feaſt among the Jews, 


people of IGael were in poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, in 
memory -of their having dwelt under tents in the wilderneſs. 
*The word is Greek, formed of oxuw, ſcene, tabernacle, 
tent; and Tyywu e, I fix. 
The ſcenopegia was held for eight days ſucceſlively, com- 
mencing on the fiſteenth of September. The laſt day was 
much the moſt folemn ; both on account of the conflux of 
perſons, and of the extraordinary tokens they gave of their 
Joy.—lt is of this eighth day, St. John muſt be underſtood 
to ſpeak, when he tells us, our Saviour was at the feaſt of 
tabernacles, on the laſt and great day. % 
When, the holy ſcripture ſays abſolutely, the feaſt, it is 
uſually to be underſtood of the /c ia. 
TER „ SCEPTRUM, ar ﬀ, or battoon, borne, 
on ſolemn occaſions, by kings, as a badge of their command 
and authority, See KINO, and REGALI1A. 
- = icod derives oy from i 3 22 va he 
, originally fignified a javelin, which the ancient kings 
alvatly = as a badge of their authority, in regard that "4 
ſtrument was in very great veneration among the heathens.— 
But, cle does not n a javelin, but a ſtaff to 
reſt upon, from ozy#lo, imitor, 1 lean upon. 
The ſcepter is an enſign of royalty of greater antiquity than 
the crown. The Greek tragic, and other poets, put ſcep- 
2 in the hands of the moſt ancient kings they ever intro- 
e, 72 | 
Juſtin obſerves, that the ſcepter, in its original, was a haſta, 
or ſpear: he adds, that in the moſt remote antiquity, men 
adored the hafte, or ſcepters, as immortal gods; and, that 
it was upon this account, that even, in his time, they ſtill 
furniſhed the gods with ſcepters,—Neptune's ſcepter is his 
trident. See 1 RIDENT. 
Tarquin, the elder, was the firſt who afſumed the ſeepter 
among the Romans.—-Le Gendre tells us, that in the firſt 
race of the French kings, the ſcepter was a golden rod, al- 


moſt always of the ſame height with the king who bore it, 


2 


nite mode 5p] to F H. . From A to O, ſet off the 


SCE 
and crooked at one end like a ctozier.—PFrequently, inſtead 


2 


SCEPTER, SCAPTRUM, in aſtronomy, one of the ſix new 


conſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 
ſtars: one, of the 4th magnitude, 8 of the 5th, and as many 
of the 6th. See STAR and CONSTELLATION, 


SCEPTICISM, the doctrine and opinions of the ſcepticks ; 


called alſo Pyrrhon;ſom, from the name of its author. See 
SCEPTICKS and PyRRHON ISM. 
The ancient ſcepticiſm conſiſted in doubting of every thing, 
in affirming nothing at all, and in keeping the judgment 
in ſuſpenſe on every thing, Sextus Empiricus makes ſcep- 
ticiſm to conſiſt in a Ry of oppoſing all appearances, of 
making all, even contrary things, nay probable, and of 
proceeding firſt to an «rx», ſuſpenſe of mind, and then to 
an intire undiſturbedneſs or tranquillity, See Ac AD EM 
and ACADEMICKS, 
Hence theſe great maxims of theirs: Ov waxy mo A mew, 
this no more than that: Hall % A, toc, every reaſon 
= another againſt it; and Orbe eite, I determine no- 
ing. 
The proper character then of ſeqpticiſm, is an axaraylia, 
neutrality, or ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as does not, upon 
any occaſion, incline to any thing more than the contrary 
thing. See ACATALEPSIA, 
This hefitancy of the ſcepticks is well deſcribed by Ariſtocles 
in Eufeb. de prepar. evan. All things are equally indifferent, 
uncertain and undeterminate z neither our ſenſes, nor our 
opinions give us either truth or falſchood : therefore, neither 
the one, nor the other are to be credited ; but all things to 
be left on a level, without admitting any opinion, inclina- 
tion or motion of the mind at all.—It is added, that the 
ſcepticks carried this ſuſpenſe of theirs ſo far, as to deny, 
that any thing is either good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or 
falſe; or that any thing is this, more than that. See Evit, 
Goop, &c. 
It is from this acatalepſia of the ſcepticks, that Des Cartes 
ſeems to have borrowed his great principle of doubting of all 
things; as is owned by many of his followers. —It muſt be 
owned, there is ſome difference between the doubting of the 


ſcepticks, and that of the Carteſians. In phyſical matters, 


it is true, there does not ſeem a great deal of difference; and 
Des Cartes, in that reſpect, may, without much injuſtice, 
be deemed a ſceptick : but this may be ſaid in his favour, 
that the great Socrates was fo far a ſceptick himſelf z phyſical 
and ſenſible things, he held, were all dubious, and, at beſt, 
but probable, See CarTESIANISM, 

The origin of ſcepticiſm is ſomewhat obſcure, Pyrrho, who 
lived under Alexander the Great, and made the tour of In- 
dia in his retinue, is uſually reputed the author; whence 
Pyrrhonians and ſcepticks are ordinarily uſed indifferently. 
See PVRRHONIAN. 

It muſt be owned, however, that the great dogma of the 
ſcepticks had been countenanced, and even cultivated before 
Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &c.—Sextus Empiricus 
ſays, expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did, was to improve, il- 
luſtrate and inforce the dogma, and form the retainers thereto 
into a ſect. 

Democritus's — was near akin to ſcepticiſm; for, 
upon his obſerving, that honey ſeemed ſweet to ſome, and 
bitter to others, he concluded, that it was neither ſweet nor 
bitter; and thereupon pronounced u wary, non magis, Which 
is pure ſcepticiſm. Vet the ſame Sextus adds, that Democri- 
tus was no ſceptick. 

Though Plato argues very ſtrenuouſly againft the acatalepſy of 
the ſcepticks; yet it is certain that dogma received a great 
part of its encouragement from Socrates's ſchool, and Plato's 
academy, Nay, it was a great controverly among the an- 
cients, whether Plato himſelf were a ſceptick or dogmatiſt? 
Indeed Plato's decifive way of ſpeaking, in many caſes, 
ſeems to leave no great room for ſuch a doubt; but it is ccr- 
tain, his followers of the new academy founded by Arcelilas, 
gave much into this way; and nihil ſcitu, was held by them 
a principle. See ACADEMY, PLATONIC, Cc. 

Sextus Empiricus obſerves, that Socrates himſelf had a tinc- 
ture of ſcepticiſm; ſome even make him the author of it, 
from that cuſtomary ſaying of his, I know nothing but this, 
that I knaw nothing. If this were the origin of /ceptici/m, 
it muſt be owned, it was mightily improved afterwards, ere 
Metrodorus faid, I Ano nothing, not even this, that 1 
know nothing. The ſame Sextus however adds, that Plato, 
introducing his maſter in his gymnattic dialogues, diſputing 
with the ſophiſts, makes him act the part of a ſceptic. See 
SOCRATIC, 

Some have even charged Job, and Solomon, with ſcepticiſin; 
from their propoſing a great number of queſtions, without 
deciding any of them. Tbe philoſopher of Kiel, who has 
publiſhed a diſſertation on ſcepticiſm, fetches its origin ſtill 
higher : he will have the Devil the author thereof, who 
made our firſt parents doubt of the word of God himſelt; 
and drew them in, the firſt proſelytes to ſcepticiſm. See 
DouBTING, 
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SCEPTICKS®, Scrion, a fot of ancient philoſophers, - 
founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet Was, that all | 
things are uncertain and incomprehenſible; contraries equally - 


true; that the mind is never to aſſent to any thing; but 


to keep up an abſolute heſitancy or indifference, See Sc E- 


TICISM, 


to doubt. From their ſuſpenſion and heſitation, epbeftici, of 
. #Textuw, to ſtay, to keep back.—And from their never getting 


beyond the ſearch of truth, zetetici, ſeekers, 


Plato refutes the great principle of the ſcepticks thus: when 1, 
you ſay, that all things are incomprehenſible, do you com- 
prehend or conceive that they are thus incomprehenſible, or | 


do you not? if you do, then ſomething is comprehenſible ; 


SCHAR-PENNY, SchARN-PENN x, or Sc hoRN-PERN- 


NV. —It appears from our old books, that ſome cuſtomary | 
tenants were —_ to pen up their cattle at night in the | 
| their lord, fe the benefit of their dung, 
or /cearn, as the Saxons called it,—In defect of this, they 


pound or yard o 
were to pay a ſmall compenſation ; hence called ſchar- 


The word is a diminutive of the Latin ſcheda, or Greek 
„n, à leaf or piece of paper. 
SCHETTER" Gre cation. See FoRTIFICATION, 
SCHEMATISM, EXHMATIEMOE. See the articles F1- 
gun and Trope. 
SCHEME®*, a draught, or repreſentation of any geometri- 
| cal, or aſtronomical figure, or problem, by lines ſenſible to 


the eye; or of the cœleſtial bodies in their proper places for | 


any moment, See Frou E and Driacram. 
The word is formed from the Greek, axnua, Habitus. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, exiaqua, Cleft, fiſſure. 
Thus, we fay, the /chiſm of the ten tribes of Ifrael, from 
the two tribes of Juda and Benjamin; the /chiſm of the Per- 


Urban VI. which divided the church for forty or fifty years, 


They beſtow the name, En 4% ſchiſm on the reformation of 
e of the church of England 


Some call the ſeparation of the proteſtants from the church 

of Rome, a paſſwe ſchiſm, becauſe that church cut them off 

from her communion. | 
Negative Schi. See the article Nz GA TIVE. 


SCHOENOBATES *, XXOINOBAT HT, a Name which 


The /chamnobates were ſlaves, whoſe maſters made money of 


them, b entertaining the people with their feats of acti- 


vity.-—-Mercurialis de arte 8 lib. III. gives us five 
 hgures of ſchænahates engraven after ancient ſtones, 
SCHOLARUM 


SCHOLASTIC, EXOAAETIKOE, ſomething belonging to 


the ſchools ; or that is taught in the ſchools. See SCHoor. 
SCHOLASTIC, SCHOLASTICUS, was a long time a title of 

honour ; at firſt only given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

by their eloquence, in declaiming, &c, See ORAaToR, So- 


After Nero, the appellation Sc Hol AST NCS vn alſo given to 
the advocates ; and among, others, to Socrates and Euſebius, 


. century, with ſeveral others, See ADVOCATE, Abyouzz, 

and DzrznDex. «bi COIN | | 

Afterwards, SCHOL ASH He us became reſtrained to ſuch as had 
the 222 of the eccleſiaſtical ſchools, eſtabliſhed un. 


or theologue.—Indeed; Genebrard obſerves, it was © 
Oo perly applied to people of general learning, and = Pg 


bo calls the Prudentius, /chvla/ticus : F | 
called /cholaftiffonus. ar of AY Fas 


it you do not, there is no reaſon we ſhould believe you, fince | © hf ASTIC 1 A is that part or ſpecies of divinity. which 


you do not comprehend your own aſſertion. See AcAaTaA- | 


clears; and diſc queſtions, by reaſon, and arguments, 
oy Ops 
In whi it ſtands; in meaſure, fled to 9% 
tive 8 which is Rod. ps the authorky of $5.4 
councils, Ce. See PosrTIvs, 3 
The /{chool divinity, like Plato's ſchool, has had its three ſe 
veral ages, or periods: the ancient, the middle, and the 


about 100 years, to the time of homas Aquinas ; during 


SCHOLIAST, txoatatrur, commentator ; à grammarian 
who writes /cholia, that is, notes, gloſſes, Cr, upon ancient 
Greek authors, See ScHOL IU n. 

SCHOLIUM, ZXOAION, a note, annotation, or remark 

occaſionally made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, or the like. 
See GLoss, Comm ENTARY, ANNOTATION, Cc. 

The term js much uſed in cometry, and other parts of ma- 

thematicks ; where, after monſtrating a ropoſition, it is 

frequent to point out how it might be done ſome other way; 

give ſome advice, or precaution, in order to prevent miſtakes ; 
or add ſome particular uſe or application thereof. 


S HOOL *, ScnoLa; a publick place, wherein the lan- 
guages, humanities, or other arts and ſciences are taught. 


ſeveral perſons met together, either to ſtudy, 
do any other matter. 

tine, being the 
were placed; {chola 


| length the term 
ingly in the code, we meet with 


- as Plato's ſchool, the ſeboo of Epicurus, the ſchal of Paris 


Sc. The ſchool of Tiberias was famous among the ancient 
Jews; and it is to this we owe the maſſora, and maſſoretes. 
See Mas8S0RETEs, | + vt 1 


PAinTING. | 13 1 
SCHOOL of Athens, is the name of a celebrated piece of Ra- 
phael, now in the Vatican.—It contains a great number of 


Several authors have wrote of this painting, and given dif- 
terent explications thereof: Vaſari will have it to be, the 
I | agrec- 
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Paul preaching at Athens. An Auguſtin of Venice 
St; « the philoſopher who is writing, for Sk. Mark ; and 
at his knees, for the angel Gabriel. 4 
M. de Piles rejects all theſe explications of the ſchool | 
thens, and eſpecially the laſt : his opinion is, that it is no- 
thing more an image of n 
repreſents under all the philoſophers he | b 
In behalf of the Venetian engravers it may be ſaid, that 
FFF 
copied ſuch of the figures as they thought proper to repreſent, 


equally true believers. - N 
The Schooubiah, therefore, ſhould be properly, the Latitudina- 
rians of Mahometaniſm : yet are not they regarded by either 


party, as much better than Gentiles, or Heathens, as their 


name imports. - See Ds 18M, &c. 
There are abundance among the muſalemen, who give into 
this ſect, only ſecretly ; Mahometaniſm, like all other falſe 
religions, being an avowed enemy to toleration. See Ma- 
HOMETAN1SM, TOLERATION, LIBERTY of conſci- 
ence, KC. 


SCHORN-PENNY. gee the article Scuan-PanNy. 
SCIAGRAPHY, or Scio0GRAPHyY, the profile, or ſec- 


tion of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof, See Se c- 
T1ON and PROFILE, | 


SCIAGRAPHY, in aſtronomy, Gr. is a term ſome authors 


uſe for the art of finding the hour of the day or night, by 
the ſhadow of the ſun, moon, ſtars, c. See Diaz. 


SCIAMANTIA®, SciAuAx cx, of SCIOMANCY, a kind 


the ancients, was the art of raiſing and calling up the manes 
or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to give . of things to 
come. The witch who conjured up the of Samuel, to 
foretel Saul the event of the battle he was about to give, did 


it by ciamancy. ö rm a 
1 he word is formed from the Greek, ola, ſhadow, uſed me- 
taphorically for the ſoul, and wavreuu, divination. See Di- 


VINATION, 


SCIATICA, in medicine, the gout in the hip. See Gour. 
SCIE.—Feaxille de Sc ix. See FEUILLE de ſcie. 
SCIENCE“, in philoſophy, a clear and certain knowledge 


of any thing, founded on ſelf-evident principles, or demon- 
ſtration. See KNOWLEDGE. FI” 

* The word is formed from the Latin, ſcientia, of ſcire, to know. 
In this ſenſe, doubting is oppoſed to /crence ; and opinion is the 
middle between the two. See DovsTiIinG and Ori- 
NION,  » | 
The ſcepticks profeſs to deny, that we have any ſuch thing 
as ſcience; that is, any clear, certain notices of any thing, 
capable of producing abſolute conviction. See SCEPTICISM. 
Divines ſuppoſe three kinds of ſcience in God: the firſt, ſci- 
ence of mere knowledge, whereby God knows himſelf, and 
all things poſſible.— The ſecond, ſcience of viſion, where- 
by he knows all things he has reſolved to do, or to per- 
mit, in the fame order wherein he has reſolved to do, and 
to permit them.— The third, a mediate or intermediate ſci- 
ence, whereby he knows what angels and men will do, in 
certain caſes and certain circumſtances, if he refolve to bring 
them about, | | 
It is greatly diſputed among ſchool divines, whether or no 
there be ſuch a mediate ſcience in God ? the reaſon wh 
fome call it in queſtion is, becauſe it does not conſiſt well 
with their particular ſchemes of preſcience, c. See LI- 
BERTY, NECESSITY, Oc. 


SCIENCE of conditionals, See ConDITIONAL, 3 
SCIENCE, is more particularly uſed for a formed ſyſtem of any 


branch of knowledge; comprehending the doctrine, reaſon 
and theory of the thing, without any immediate application 
thereof to any uſes or offices of life. 
* which ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to art. See 
Rr. i 
Indeed, the preciſe notion of an art, and ſcience, and their 
juſt, adequate diſtinction, do not ſeem to be yet well fixed. 
See the PREFACE to this work. | ; 
As to the number, and diviſion of the ſcrences, Mr. Locke 
limits them thus : all that can fall within the compaſs of hu- 
man underſtanding, is, firſt, either the nature of things, 
their relations, and their manner of operation : or, ſecond- 
ly, that which man himſelf ought to do as a voluntary and 
rational agent, for the attainment of any end, eſpecially 
happineſs: or, thirdly, the ways and means, whereby the 
knowledge of both of theſe are attained and communicated : 
3 ſcience may be properly divided into theſe three 
* | 
Vor. II, 


Firſt, the knowledge of things, their conſtitutions, proper- 
operations, whether material or immaterial. —T his, 

in à little more inlarged ſenſe of the word, may be called, 
Query, or natural philoſaphy.—The end of this is bare ſpecu- 
lative truth, and whatſoever can afford the mind of man an 
ſuch, falls under this branch; whether it be God himſelf, 
angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their affections z as number, 
figure, Wc: See Phys8iCKs and PHILOSOPHY, 
Secondly, Tpazrmmy, the ſkill of right applying our own pow- 
ers and actions for the attainment of things good and uſeful. 
be moſt conſiderable under this head, is ethichs, which 
is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, 
which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. 
The end of this is not bare ſpeculation ; but right, and a 
conduct ſuitable thereto. Sce ETHiCKs: and Mok A- 
LIT. 2 1 „ 
Thirdly, nαναν, or the doctrine of ſigns. The moſt 

uſual being words, it is aptly enough termed ict; the bu- 
ſineſs whereof is to conſider the nature of ſigns which the 
mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or con- 
veying its knowledge to others. Things are repreſented to 
the mind by ideas; and mens ideas are communicated to 
one another by articulate ſounds or words. The conſidera- 
tion then of ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of 
knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation 
who would take a view of human knowledge in the whole 
extent of it. See Worp, LanGUaAGE, &c, 
This ſeems the firſt, and moſt general, as well as natural di- 
viſion of the objects of our underſtanding : for a man can 
employ his thoughts about nothing, but either the contem- 
plation of things themſelves for the diſcovery of truth; or 
about the things in his own power, which are his actions, 
for ' the attainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind 
makes uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right 
ordering of them, for its clearer information.—All which 
three, viz. things as they are in themſelves knowable ; ac- 
tions, as they depend on us in order to happineſs ; and the 
* uſe of ſigns in order to knowledge, being toto cole, 
different, they ſeem to be the three great provinces of the 
intellectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſtin one from 
another, See KNOWLEDGE. 

Academy 2 SCIENCES. See the article ACADEMY. 

SCIENTIFIC, or SciENTIFICAL, ſomething relating to 
the pure, ſublimer ſciences ; or, that abounds in ſcience, or 
knowledge. See SCIENCE, KNOWLEDGE and FAiTH., 
A work, a method, c. is ſaid to be ſcientiſical, when it is 
founded on the pure reaſon of things, or conducted wholly 
on principles thereof. See Me Tnop. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to narrative, arbi- 
trary, opinionative, poſitive, tentative, &c, 

SCILLA, or SqQuILLA, /quill, the ſea-onion; a medicinal 
plant, of the onion-kind, but very large; chiefly brought 
from Spain: uſed only in infuſion, and that generally in vi- 
negar, which it renders emetic. 

There are two kinds of ſquills, male and female + the male 
are whitiſh, and the female reddiſh ; whence they are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of white /quills, ſcille albæ, 
and red ſquills, ſcille rubre. 
Their — when boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
with honey, is called oxymel ſcilliticum, in the ſhops, and re- 
tains the ſame 1 
Squills powerfully deterge, and ſcour off the viſcid adheſions 
in the bowels, and gently irritate the ſtomach to ejection. 
They are alſo, as all of the onion-kind are, very diuretick, 
and therefore in great eſteem, with ſome, in dropſies: if 
their infuſion be mixed with cinnamon-water, they will ſel- 
dom vomit, but work downwards, and very forcibly, by 
urine : in aſthmas, and all obſtructions, or infarctions of the 
lungs, which are to be removed by deterſives and expectora- 
tion, there is ſcarce any thing more effectual. "They are 
alſo eſteemed alexipharmick, and upon that account have a 
place in the theriaca Andromachi. 

SCILLITICUM vinum. See the article VIN UM. 

SCIOPTICK, a ſphere or globe of wood, with a circular 
hole or perforation wherein a lens is placed.—It is ſo fitted, 
that, like the eye of an animal, it may be turned round 
every way; 5 uſed in making experiments of the dark- 
ened room. See CAMERA OBS CURA. 

CIRE-FACIAS, a judicial writ, moſt commonly uſed to 
call a man to ſhew cauſe to the court whence it iſles, why 
execution of a judgment paſſed, ſhould not be made out ? 
This writ is not granted, till a year and a day be elapſed aftcr 
a judgment given. 

Scrre-facias, upon a fine, lies only after a year and day after 
the fine levied, — Otherwiſe, it is the ſame with the writ of 
habere facias alem. See HABERE facias, &c. 

SCIRRHUS*, £K1r*eos, in medicine, a hard, indolent tu- 
mor, formed gradually, in the foft, glandulous parts of the 
body ; ſometimes internal, and ſometimes external. 

The word is Greek, formed of c., a piece of marble. 
There are two kinds of ſcirrhus's ; the one only beginning, 
and frequently painful when preſſed by the fingers; the other, 
confirined and ſenſeleſs. 

The ſcirrbus ariſes from a thick, viſcid, probably gritty 

111 matter, 
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Names and ſituations of the 1 Latitude. F 
Y | | ars. | ' 
4 St M +» * fol an b 
n n 
Preced. in the laſt 4 2 00 35] 7 07 03 
Contiguous thereto northward EY. NT BY 5 3 2zA|6 5 
Moſt north and following forehead c 20 11] 1 40 5oBl4 
f m 28 19 54/72 29 245 
13 rf 29 23 11 24 16 B16 
nn 2 
ſequent in 3 22 10] 7 o2 54e 5 
Sud aer the other preced. heart 3 O07 35 2 37 10A 6 
That preced. heart northward 3 29 24] 3 59 04414 
*. heel of hiuchus ; 3 14 42] 1 36 03 B 
Un er the bie of ophiuchus's foo 4 07 17] 1 42 45A ; 
In ophiuchus's leg 3 49 27] 3 16 29 5 
Scorpion's heart 5 26 04 4 31 254 
That over the heart 5 25 12] 3 11 3045 
28 3 | 
the calf- of inchus's fore-leg 4 21 275 1 41 B15 
n 5 19 53] O 28 4oBls 
That following the heart to ſouth 7 07 56] 6 04 23A[4 
Fore-knee of ophiuchus | 8 54 2811 25 40 3 
Inform. between ophiuchus's legs 6 59 26] 4 28 18B[0. 
o | | FRET 
SRD 912 54] 3 % 1046 
In the 1ſt ring of che tail _ 11 03 321 39 47A13 
More north and poſterior to this 12 22 01110 29 5646 
— epkivehas 13 39 28 14 1213 
15 28 32 5 17445 
1 WP Toes 
In toe of ophiychus's hind-foot 15 43 23] 3 24 16A 5 
| | | is 55 15] 3 z© 084 
n 1086 12 46 3 29 39A[6 7 
In back ef ophiuchus's ſecond foot 16 06 17} 1 08 53A16 
In tibia of ophiuchns's hind leg 16 34 52] 2.04 47 Bl4 
40 
| ine 17 oo 23] 1 42 28A(67 
Bright ſtar of ophiuchus's ſoot 17 05 O2 1 47 38A 3 
| | 17 34 53] 4 54 52465 
| 17 43 57] © 59 54417 
Preced. in ophiuchus's heel | 18 or 32] o 53 4845 
4 " , 
preced. of 2 in the ting 19 41 1613 57 14A[3 4 
Subſequent 20 15 12013 44 16A[2 3 
Subſequent in ophiuchus's heel 19 09 46] O 38 18A; 
That following aphiuchus's foot, n. J 20 46 23] 1 28 55 816 


SCORPION, Scoxr ro, is alſo the name of an ancient, 
military engine, uſed chiefly in the defence of walls, &c. 
Morelion deſcribes the 8 as conſiſting of two beams 
bound together by ropes. From the middle of the two, roſe 
2 third beam, ſo diſpoſed, as to be pulled up and let down at 
pleaſure; and on the top of this, were faſtened iron hooks, 
where was hung a fling, either of iron or hemp. Under the 
third beam lay a piece of hair- cloth full of chaff, tied with 
cords, | 8 | 
Jo uſe the engine, a round ſtone was put into the ſling, and 
four perſons on each fide, looſening the beams bound by the 
ropes, drew back the erect beam to the hook: when, the 
engineer ſtanding on an eminence, giving a firoke with a 
hammer on the cord to which the beam was faſtned with its 
hook, ſet it at liberty; fo that hitting againſt the ſoft hair- 
cloth, it ſtruck out the ſtone with a vaſt force. . | 

It had its name ſcorpio, becauſe when the long beam or tilla 
was erected, it had a ſharp top, in manner of a ſting, — 
More modern times have given it the name onager, wild aſs, 
becauſe that animal, when hunted, flings back ſtones. 

SCORIA, zKnPla, the recrement, or droſs of any metal, re- 

maining after melting, or refining the fame. Sce METAL, 
REFINING, Ec. | 
The ſcoria of iron, is the ſcum taken from that metal in 
forges where it is melted. See Sc um, 
The ſcoria of iron, is the ſulphurous part of the iron; which 
uniting with the ſulphurous part of the charcoal, makes to- 
gether, thoſe porous maſſes, reſembling ſpunges, frequently 
ſeen in the ſmiths forges. See Iron, | 

SCORTUM.. See the article Sc Ro uu. 

SCOTT, ScoTTA, or Score us, a cuſtomary contribution 
laid upon all ſubjects, according to their ability. | 
Whoever are aſſeſſed to any contribution, though not by 
equal portions, are ſaid to pay ſcot and lot. See Tax, 

Church ScoT. See the article Cu u cn /cot. 

SCOTIA®, in architecture, a ſemi-circulat cavity or channel 
between the tores, in the baſes of columns. Tab. Ar- 
chit. fig. 4. See alſo Bass. | 

The feria is a concave, dark moulding; whence its name, 
viz. from end-, obſcurity, darkneſs. 
The ſcotia has an effect juſt oppoſite to that of the quarter- 
round, —Our workmen frequently call it the caſement. 
oy is alſo called trechilus, partly from its form, See Tr 0- 
HILUS, 
In the Ionic and Corinthian baſe, there are two ſcotias, the 
upper whereof is the ſmaller. J. Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. b, 
c. and fig, 26. lit. i, . | 
According to Felibien, the cavetto is a fourth part of the 
cotia, See CAVETTO, 
SCOTISH terms, See the article TERM s. 
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SCOTISTS, a fe of ſchool divines and philoſophers; thus 


called from their founder, J. Duns Scotus, a Scotiſh, or as 


others ſay, Iriſh cordelier ; who maintained the immaculate 


canception of the virgin, or that ſhe was born without 
— 2 fin; in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas and the Tho- 
mi See THOMIST. | | | 

As to philoſophy, the Sceriſtr were, like the Thomiſts, peri- 
pateticks ; only diſtinguiſhed by this, that in each being, as 
many different qualities as it had, ſo many different forma- 
lities did they diſtinguiſh ; all diſtin from the body itſelf ; 
and ing, as it were, ſo many different entities : only 
thoſe metaphyſical, and, as it were, ſuperadded to the be- 
ing. See FORMALITY, Oc, 


SCOTOMIA, or ScoToma, in medicine, a dizzineſs, or 


ſwimming in the head, wherein the animal fpirits are ſo 
pq t, that external objects ſeem to turn round, dee 
ER TI OO. 


SCOTT A. or Scorrus. See the article Scor. 
SCRATC HES, among farriers, à diſtemper incident to 


horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, or rifts, that breed be- 
tween the heel and A paſtern —4 Y 

There are various kinds of ſcratches, diſtinguiſhed by various 
names, as crepances, rats-tails, mules, kibes, pains, c. which 
are all fo many ſpecies of the fame malady; engendered from 
A r falling on the legs, or from the fumes of 
the 's own dung lying under his heels, or near them; 
or for want of rubbing his heels, eſpecially after a journey, 
from over-hard riding, &c. 

The diſorder begins firſt, with dry ſcabs in the paſtern joint, 
in ſeveral forms, It is known by the ſtaring, dividing and 
curling of the hair on the ſpot. 


SCRATCH-WORK, frraffate, a way of painting in 


freſco, by preparing a black ground, on which is laid a white 

plaiſter ; which white being taken off with an iron bodkin, 

the black appears through the holes, and ſerves for ſhadows. 

See BGRAFFIATA. 

This kind of work is laſting ; but being very rough, is un- 
eaſant to the fight, 


SCREW, or SCRUE, cachlea, in mechanicks, one of the 
- five mechanical powers; chiefly uſed in prefling or ſqueezing 


bodies cloſe, though ſometimes alſo in raiſing weights, See 
MECHANICAL power, Machine, Qs. 

The ſcrew is a right cylinder, as A B, (Tab. Mechanicks, 
. 11.) furrowed fpiral-wiſe : it is generated by the equable 
motion of a right line F G, around the furface of a cylin- 
der; while, at the ſame time, the point I, deſcends equably 
from F towards G. 

If the furrowed ſurface be convex, the ſerew is ſaid to be 
male; if concave, it is female, 

Where motion is to be generated, the male and female ſcreto 
are always joined ; that is, whenever the ſcrew is to be uſed 
as a ſimple engine, or mechanical power. When joined 
with an axis in peritrochio, there is no occaſion for a female ; 
but in that caſe, it becomes part of a compound engine. See 
Ax1s.' - f 


Dachrine of the SRE wN. — 1. If, as the compaſs deſcribed b 


the power in one turn of the ſcrew, is to the interval or dif- 


tance between any two immediate threads or ſpiral windings, 


as B I (meaſured according to the length of the ſcrew) ſo is 


the weight or reſiſtance, to the power; then the power and 


the r ce will be equivalent one to the other: and, con- 
* +a power being a little increaſed, will overcome 
the reſiſtance. 

For it is evident, that in one turn of the ſcrew, the weight 
is ſo much lifted up, or the refiſtance ſo much removed, or 
the thing to be preſſed, is ſqueezed fo much cloſer together, 
as is the diſtance between two immediate ſpirals; and in 
the fame time, the power to be moved is fo much, as is 
the compaſs deſcribed by the ſaid power in one turn of the 
ſerew, herefore the Ry of the weight (or whatſoever 
anſwers thereto) will be to the _— of the power, as is 
the ſaid diſtance between the ſpirals to the compaſs deſcribed 


2 the power, in one revolution or turning round of the 
cr. 


ew : ſo that the gaining in power, is here recompenſed by 
the loſs in time. 
2%. As the diſtance between two threads, BI, is leſs; the 
power required to overcome the ſaid reſiſtance is leſs ; there- 
fore the finer the thread, the caſier the motion. 
3. If the male ſcrew be turned in the female, at reſt, a leſs 
power will be required to overcome the reſiſtance, as the le- 
ver or ſcytala, B D (fg. 12.) is the longer. 
4*. The diſtance of the power from the centre of the ſcrew, 
CD, the diſtance of two threads I K, and the power to 
be applied in D, being given, to determine the refiſtance it 
will overcome: or, the reſiſtance being given, to find the 
wer neceſſary to overcome it: 
Find the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius C D: 
then to the diſtance between the two threads, the periphery 


juft found, and the given power: or, to the periphery 


found, the diſtance of the two threads, and the given re- 
fiftance, find a fourth proportional, This in the former 
caſe will be the reſiſtance that will be overcome by the given 


power; and in the latter, the power neceſſary to overcome 
the given reſiſtance. 


1 a E. gr. 
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F. er. Suppoſe the diftance between the two threads, 2, the 
diftance + 8 power from the centre of the ſcrew CD, 


25, and the power 30 pounds; the periphery of the circle | 


to be deſcribed by tbe power, will be found 157. There- 
fore, as 3, 157, 30, 1570, the weight to wh the refiſt- 
ance is equal. | a b 
5. The reſiſtance to be overcome by a given power, being 
given; to determine the diameter of the ſcrew, the diſtance 
of the two threads I K, and the length of the ſcytala or 
handle : the diſtance of the threads, and the diameter of 
the ſcrew may be aſſumed at pleaſure, if the male be to be 
turned in the female by a handle. Then, as the given 
power is to the reſiſtance it is to overcome, ſo is the diſ- 
tance of the threads to a fourth number, which will be the 
periphery to be deſcribed by the handle C D, in a turn of 
the ſcrew. The ſemi-qiameter of this periphery, therefore, 
being ſought, we have the length of the handle C D. But 
if the female ſcrew be to be turned about the male, without 
any handle; then the periphery and ſemi-diameter found, 
will be very nearly thoſe of the ſcrew required. 

E. gr. Suppoſe the weight 6000, the power Too, and the 
diſtance of the threads 2 lines ; for the periphery to be paſled 
over by the power, ſay, as, 100, 6000 : 2, 120; the ſemi- 
diameter of which periphery being 4 of 120 == 40 lines will 
be the length. of the handle, if any be uſed ; otherwiſe the 
fide of the female ſcrew muſt be 40 lines. 


Endleſs Sc x RW. If a ſcrew be ſo fitted as to turn a dented wheel 


DF (fix 13.) it is called an endleſs, or [ ſcrew; in 
regard it may, be turned for ever, without 2 at an 
end. From the ſcheme, it is evident enough, that while the 
fſerew turns once round, the wheel only advances the diſtance 
of one tooth. ä | 
Doctrine ef the endleſs ScREw.—1* If the power applied to 
the lever, or handle of an endleſs ſcrew A B, be to the 
weight, in a ratio compounded of the periphery of the axis 
of the wheel E H, to the periphery deſcribed by the power, 
in turning the handle, and of the revolutions of the wheel 
DF, to the revolutions of the ſcrew. C B; the power will 
be equivalent to the weight, 


Hence, 10. as the motion of the wheel is exceedingly flow ; 


a ſmall power may raiſe a vaſt weight, by means of an endleſs 
ſcrew : for this reaſon, the great uſe of the endleſs ſcrew, is 
either where a great weight is to be raiſed through a little 
ſpace; or, where a very flow, gentle motion is required. 
On which account it is very uſeful in clocks and watches. 
2%, The number of teeth, the diſtance of the power from 
the centre of the ſcrew A B, the radius of the axis H F, 
and the power, being givenz to find the weight it will 
raiſe : | 
Multiply the diſtance of the power from the centre of the 
fſerew A B, into the number of teeth: the product is the 
ſpace of the power paſſed through, in the time the weight 
ſſes through a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis. 
Find a fourth proportional to the radius of the axis, the 
ſpace of the power now found, and the power. This will 
be the weight the power is able to ſuſtain. Thus, if 
AB= 3, the radius of the axis HF = 1; the power 100 
pounds; number of teeth of the wheel DF 48 ; the 2 
will be found 14400: whence it appears, that the endleſs 
ſcrew exceeds all others, in increaſing the force of a power. 
Archimedss's SCREw, or the ſpiral pump, is a machine for the 
rpg of water, invented by Archimedes. See PUMP and 
PIRAL, 
Its ſtructure is as follows: a leaden tube is wound round a 
cylinder A B (Tab. Hydraulicks, fig. 1.) after the fame man- 
ner as the ſpiral thread is drawn in the common ſcrew above 
deſcribed. This cylinder is inclined to the horizon, in an 
angle of about 45 — and the orifice of the tube B im- 
merged under water. —If then, the ſcrew be turned about 
by the handle I, againſt the water; the water will riſe up 
the ſpiral, and at length be diſcharged in A. 
This machine, with a very little ſtrength, is able to raiſe a 
great quantity of water: whence it is found of good uſe, in 
the emptying of lakes, Oc. 
If the water be to be raiſed to any conſiderable height, one 
_ will not ſuffice ; but the water drawn up by one, is to 
taken by another, and ſo ſucceſſively. 
SCRIBE, Sc RIBA, a principal officer in the Jewiſh law, 
whoſe buſineſs was to write, and interpret ſcripture. 
We find no mention of ſcribes, in the Old Teſtament, be- 
fore Eſdras ; whence ſome learned men have concluded, that 
the office was brought from Chaldæa, and Aſſyria, and firſt 
eſtabliſhed by the Jews after their return from the Babyloniſh 
captivity. 
The ſcribes were in great credit and efteem among the Jews, 
and had eyen the precedency of the prieſts, and ſacrificers.— 
. Indeed, there were three kinds of ſcribes, whereof thoſe juſt 
mentioned, properly called ſcribes of the law, were the firſt, 
and moſt conſiderable : the deciſions of theſe were received 
with the ſame reſpect as the law of God itſelf. 
The ſecond kind, properly called ſcribes of the people, were 
a ſort of magiſtrates, among the Creeks, as well as among 
the Jews. See the following article, babe © 
"The third kind were publick notaries, or ſecretaries of the 
council: theſe were the leaſt conſiderable. 
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Scaint, genf, was allo the” title of an officer,” a1 8 


The ſcribæ were not admitted to the management of the 
principal offices of the republick, unleſs they relinquiſhed 
their profeſſion. | 

In the time of the emperors, they were alſo called ntar:;;, 
becauſe they made uſe of abbreviations, and ſhort notes in 
| 


be ry x to, with the other point they draw a line on the 


1 to the edge of the regular one; and if the ſtuff 
are put together, will ſeem a joint. | 

SCRIPTORIUS clan. See the article CALA Mus. 

SCRIPTURARY,. among the Jews. See CARAIT EAS. 

SCRIPTURE, or Scxir runs. See BiBLE, 

SCROBICULUS cdi, the ſame as anticardium. Set 
ANTICARDIUM, _ 

SCROLL. See the article Esc RLT. 

SCROPHULX“, in medicine, ſcirrhous tumours, ariſing 
uſually about the neck, and ſometimes on other glandulous 
parts; called alfo „ and popularly, the king's evil, or 

mply, the evil. EvII. e n 

; $ word is Latin, formed by diminution, from /eropha, 

ſow. 

SCRO TUM, or Scox rum, in anatomy, the common cap- 
ſula or membrane wherein the teſticles are contained; thus 
called from its reſembling a pouch or purſe of leather, called 
by the ancients ſcortea. See TxSTICLE. 

e ſcrotum conſiſts of two membranes ; the exterior where- 
of is only a production of the cuticula or cutis, which is 
here very thin, and without any fat underneath it. 

The inner, called dartes, is only an expanſion of the pan- 
niculus carnoſus, which, together with the cutis, is drawn 
into the figure of a purſgjexternally : it is divided longitu- 
dinally into two parts, right and left, by a line, called the 
ſeam of the ſcratum; anſwering to which inwardly is a 
membrane, called the ſeptum, which divides the cavity into 
two parts; being only the production of the dartos. 

It is diviſible into lamellz, and the teſticles are on each fide 
looſely connected to it by means of their outer proper tunic. 
Ats uſe is to ſuſtain them, prevent their collifion, as alſo 
their falling too low, and to promote the corrugation of the 
ſcrotum. See DarTos, © 

SCROTUM cordis, the ſame as pericardium. See PERICAR- 
DIUM.” 

SCROWLS, or Scots, in architecture. See VoLUTEs, 

SCRUE. See the article Sc x RW. 

SCRUPLE, Scxururus, ScRUPULUM, or SCRIPU- 
LUM, the leaſt of the weights uſed by the ancients ; which 
amongſt the Romans was the twenty-fourth part of an ounce, 
or third part of a dram. See OUNCE and 2 

SCRUPLE is ſtill a weight among us, containing the third part 
of a dram, or 20 grains. See GRAIN. 

Among goldſmiths, the /cruple is 24 grains. See WEIGHT. 

SCRUPLE, in chronology. —The Chaldee SCRUPULE is 5:5 
part of an hour, called, by the Hebrews, helakim. Theſe 
ſcruples are much uſed by the Jews, Arabs, and other eaftern 
people in computations of time. 

SCRUPLES, in aſtronomy.—Sc Rur LES eclipſed, that part 
of the moon's diameter which enters the ſhadow, expreſſ- 
ed in the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of 
the moon is expreſſed. See D1G1T. | 

SCRUPLES of half duration, an arch of the moon's orbit, 
which the moon's centre deſcribes from the beginning of the 
eclipſe to its middle. See EcL1ese. 

SCRUPLES of immerſion, or incidence, an arch of the moon's 
orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the beginning of the 
eclipſe, to the time when its centre falls into the ſhadow. 
Sec IMMERSION, 

SCRUPLES of emerſim, an arch of the moon's orbit, which 
her centre deſcribes in the time from the firſt emerſion of 
the moon's limb, to the end of the eclipſe. See EM ER- 
SION, 

SCRUTINY, ScxuTINIUM, in antiquity, an examina- 
tion, or probation, practiſed in the laſt week of lent, on the 
catechumens who were to receive baptiſm on Eafter day. Sec 
CATECHUMEN and BAPT1$M. 

The /crutiny was performed with a great many ceremonies : 
exorciſms and prayers were made over the s of the cate- 
chumens.—On palm-ſunday, the lord's prayer and creed 
were given them; which they were afterwards made' to 
rehearſe, | | 

$ The 
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. Whom it was afterwards cultiva 


the hearts of the catechumens were ſerutin!zed, or 


that the priefts might underſtand who were fit to be admitted | 


baptiſm, |» © 
Tis cuſtom, was more in uf in the church of Rane, than 


OTE: 


SCRUTORE, or Scxvrorr (from the French eſcritore ) 
4 kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening downwards, 
tor conveniency of writing on, . 

SCULK, amongſt hunters, denotes a company; as, a /cult 
Ot TOXECS, s. 7 GE: 2 2114 ; ; 
SCULPTURE, SculyTvRr A, the art of cutting or cary- 

ing wood, ſtone, or other matter, and forming various figures 


. » 

mos, where one 5 and Theodorus, perſormed works 
of this king, long before /Dibutades's time, It is added, 
that Demaratus, father of Tarquin the elder, firſt brought it 
into Italy upon his retiring thither; and that by means of 
Eucirapus and Eutygramgauus, two excellent workmen here. 
in, who communicated it —_P to the Tuſcans ; among 

with great ſucceſs, They 


molt noted, are, Chalcoſthenes, an Athenian, who made 
himſelf and his houſe famous, by the great number of 
earthen figures he ' adorned it withal ; and Demophilus and 
Gorſanus, two painters, who inriched the temple of Ceres 
with great variety of painting and earthen images, In ef- 
felt, all the firſt ſtatues of the heathen deities, were either of 
earth, or wood; and it was not fo much any frailty of the 
matter, or unfitneſs for the purpoſe, as the riches and luxury 


- Of the people, that firſt induced them to make images of mar- 


ble, and other more precious ſtones, | 
Indeed, how rich foever the matter were, whereon the 
wrought, yet they ſtill uſed earth, to form models thereof : 
and to this day, whether they be for cutting marble ſtatucs 
with the chiſſel, or for caſting them in metal, they never 


and metalline figures; which laſt never appeared in perfection, 
till about 300 years after the building of Rome; though the 
{t was at its height long before. | 
Phidias of Athens, who came next, ſurpaſſed all his prede- 
ceſſors, both in marble, in ivory and metals: and about the 
ſame time, appeared ſeveral others, who carried ſculpture to 
the higheſt perfection it ever arrived at ; particularly, Poly- 
cletus at Sicyon ; then Myron; Lyſippus, who alone was :- 
— of caſting Alexander's image in braſs. 
Praxiteles and Scopas, who made thoſe excellent figures, now | 
before the pope's palace at Montecavallo : Briaxis, Timo- 


Vrote on the ſubject of his art; the famous authors of the 
Laocoon, viz. Ageſander, Polydore, and Athenodorus, and 
infinite others, the names of ſome whereof have paſſed to 
Poſterity ; thoſe of others have periſhed with their works: 
for though the number of ſtatues in Aſia, Greece, and Ita- 
ly, was fo immenſe, that in Rome alone, as we are in- 
formed, there were more than there were living perſons, yet 
we 1 wo few now left, at leaſt very few of the fineſt, 
OL, il, ; | 


— 


\ 
\ 
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The proceſt yvas-called — feruting ; becauſe hereby! | 


there were 


one of A 30 Cubits high; the Coloſſus of Rhodes, 
Cares of Lyndos, the diſci | 
ceeded it; Nero's ſtatue, made by , ue... after that of 

Mercury, was alſo of an extraordi 
high, Cor oss us and STATUs, | 
cuipture, however, did not continue above 150 years, aftes 
Phidias's time, till it _ inſenſibly to decline; not but 
8 pieces of workmanſhip both in 

Jreece and Ital though not performed with fo good a fan 
10 — of the former works I” 


Workmanſhip; there is a ſpecial difference between them, 
- and thoſe of the Romans, in that the greateſt port of the 
firſt are naked, like thoſe who wreſtle or perform ſome other 
bodily exerciſe, wherein the youth of thoſe times placed all 
their glory; whereas, the others are clad or armed, and par- 
ticularly have the toga on, which was the greateſt mark of 


wax they put half a pound of colophony ; ſome add n- 


are very hard, for little delicate works they uſe ſoſter woods, 
only cloſe, and of a fine grain: ſuch is the linden-tree, which 
the chiſſel is found to cut more caſily, and cleanlihy, than 


As to ſtatues, we find the ancients have made them of almoſt 
all Kinds of wood: at Sicyon was an image of Apollo in 
box; at Epheſus, that of Diana was in cedar. As theſe 
two kinds of wood are very hard, and even held incorrupti- 


ticulaily ſuitable for repreſentations of the deities, In a tem- 
ple, on mount Cyllenius, dedicated to Mercury, was an 


even of the vine. | 
For large works, if it be only ſingle figures, it is better they 
oonſiſt of ſeveral pieces, than of a ſingle one, by reaſon of 
the liableneſs of the latter to warp; for every large piece 
may probably not be dried to the heart, however it ma ap- 
pear without ſide.—Obſerve, that the wood will not be fr for 
working, till after it have been cut at leaſt ten years, 
SCULPTURE in marble and ftone.—The firſt thing they do, is 
out of a great block of marble to ſaw another of the ſize 
required, which is performed with a ſmooth ſteel ſaw with- 
out teeth, caſting water and ſand thereon, from time to 
time: then they faibion it, by taking off what is ſuperfluoug 
with a ſtubbed point, and a heay mallet ; after this, bring- 
ing it near the meaſures require » they reduce it {till nearer 
with another finer point, — hey now uſe a flat cutting in- 
ſtrument, having two notches in its edge, or three teeth; 
then a chiſſel to take off the ſcratches the former has left, 
This laſt inſtrument they uſe with a deal of delicacy, giv- 
ing thereby a ſoftneſs, and tenderneſo to their figure ; till, 
at length, taking raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, by 
degrees they bring their work into a condition for poliſhing. 
— To poliſh, or make the parts ſmooth and lleek, they uſe 
pumice-ſtone, and ſmalt; then tripoli, and when a ſtill 
greater luſtre is required, a ſkin and burnt ſtraw, 

When any conſiderable work js undertaken, as a ſtatue, 
baſſo relievo, or the like, they always make a model, before- 
hand,” of clay ; but as this ſhrinks in drying, and eaſily 
cracks and breaks, they only uſe it to make a mould cf 
plaiſter, or ſtucco, wherein they make a figure of the ſame 
matter, which ſerves them thenceforth for 2 model, and by 
which they adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions, 

To proceed the more regularly ; on the head of the model, 
they place an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, with 
a moveable ruler, or index faſtened in the centre of the 
circle, and divided likewiſe into equal parts, From. the end 
of the ruler hangs a thread with a plummet, which ſerves 
to take all the points to be transferred thence to the block 
of marble, from whoſe top hangs. another plummet like 
that of the model.—See Tas, Miſcdl. fig. 2. 7 
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Indeed there are ſome excellent 


who 


tals all theit-meakhves with the Gangatiia. iat u 


| —_—_— 
his method; urging, that the {ſmalleſt motion of the mode!“ 
; =, for rather chuſe | © 
| the mould- 


For the caſting of ſtatues, or metal; and mould- | 
ing Df on, ue, Nag „ &c. See STATUE, 
c. * 7 


288 PLAISTER, 1 | 
SCUM, or Sruur, SPU MA; a light excrement, ariſing from 


ep when briſtcly ſtirred; called alſo foam, or froth. See 

ROTH. e eds ge 

sc un is alſo uſed for the impurities which a liquor by — 

caſts to the ſurface; and alſo, for thoſe taken from 
metals in fuſion ; called alſo ſcoria, See SCORTA, 

se un of lead, is a kind of ſmalt, of various colours, produced 
from the fumes of lead. See LEAD. 

Scum of filypr, is what we commonly call /itharge of ſilver. 
See LITHARGE. | | | 

Sc uu of nitre, SarT-PrTRE, 


Sc uu of ſalt, be the and $a, 
4 SCUM, SUGAR. 
R 


SCOPER, 


Supar | 
sc pP PN, $908 ths & tides Fog res eee 
SCURVY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by phyſicians ſcor- 


: A. dee 12 tote 4 r | 4 
| oupart, in memoirs rench acader es 
us a very accurate hiſtory of a particular kind * 
„ in Paris in the year 3699. The fymptoms, 
an 


conſequences of this new ſciiryy were very extraordi- | it 


" mary; ſoon determined M. Poupart to conclude it ſome- 
what of that cruel plague wherewith the Athenians were ſo 
143. 4 — harraſſed ; yet was it a true , 
.- the perſons 
cb 82 Sc v rAOTHUu, in ancient euſtoms.— All te- 
nants who held of the king by military ſervice, were either 
bound to attend perſonally in wars and expeditions z or, for 


default of ſuch ſervice, to pay feutage, that is, a compoſi-- 


tion in money, which was levied on every ſcutum militare, 
or knight's fog and the proportional parts thereof,” for the 
king's uſe. Sce Kx toHr's ſervice and KniGnt's fee. 
The barons, and knights, who paid ſcutage to the king, 
had 4 to levy the fame tax on thoſe tenants who held 
from them in military ſervice. 
The ſcutage was at one, two, or three marks for each 
* Eknight's fee. See EScuace. | "0 
SCUTCHEON. See the article EscuTeHron, 
ScuTCHEON ing. See ENGRAFTING. 
SCUTIFOR , in anatomy, the chief bone of the 
knee, called alſo patella, mala, &c. See PATELLA. 
SCUTIFORMTS cartilage, in anatomy, one of the carti- 
lages of the larynx, the broadeſt, and biggeſt of them all: 
thus called by the Latins, becauſe in form of a Thield, or 
ſquare buckler ; by the Greeks thyroides. See THYRorDEs. 
It is alſo by ſome called the anterior cartilage, becauſe ſituate 
in the fore-part, See CARTILAGE. | | 
It is gibbous without fide, and hollow within : ſometimes 
double, chiefly in women, in whom it does not adyance fo 
far forward as in men. Sec LARVYNx. 
SCU TFT LES, in a ſhip, are ſquare holes cut in the deck, 
big enough to let in the body of a man; ſerving to let 
people down into any room below, upon occafion, or fro 


deck to deck. 


They are generally before the main-maſt, before the knight 

in the fore-catfHe; in the gun- room, to go down to the ftern- 
| ſheets; in the round-houſe, to go down into the captain's 
cabbin, when forced by the enemy in a fight alofe. 

* There are alſo ſome ler ſcuttles, which have grattings 
over them ; and all of them have covers to them, that men 
may not tumble in, in the night. 

SCUTTLE is alſo a denomination given to thoſe little windows, 

and long holes, which are cut out in cabins to let in light. 

SCYRE GEMOT, or Scyxguor, in ancient cuſtoms, 

a county court held twice every year by the biſhop of the 

dioceſe, and the ealdorman, or ſheriff; wherein both the 
cccleſiaſtical and temporal laws were given in charge to the 
country. 

_ the dee of Canutus the ſcyr;gemet was held thrice every 
year, —Edward the confeflor appointed it to be held twelve 
times in the year. See ConsisToRY, CounTy, and 
CovuRT. | 

SCYTALA, in mechanicks, a term which ſome writers uſe 
for a kind of radius, or fpoke, ſtanding out from the axis of 
a machine, as a handle or lever, to turn it round and work 
it = See Ax Is in peritrochis. | 

SCY TALA Laceuea, in antiquity, a ftratagem, or device of 
the Lacedæmonians, for the ſecret writing of letters to their 

_ correſpondents, fo that if they ſhould' chance to be inter- 
cepted, no body might be able to read them. 
To this end they had two wooden rollers, or cylinders, per- 
fectly alike, and equal; one whereof was kept in the city, 
the other by the perſon to whom the letter was directed 
For the letter, a ſkin of very thin parchment was wrapped 
round the roller, and thereon was the matter wrote; which 
done, it was taken off, and ſent away to the party, who, 
n . = ' 


with, ie had all th what fordu- | © 


Thus we ſay, the /r:þ ſea, the Mediterranean fea, the Bal. 


fic Jed, the — &e, 


of the neighbour- 

which pretenſion it is, that 
Engliſhmen, 

as much as if born on Engliſh nd.——Fhe juſtice of this 
pretenſion is ſtrenuouſly between Grotius, and Sel- 


den, in the mare liberum, and mare claus 
— a . % _— rs 8 
EA «/trolabe, f — STROLABE, - 
Ss A biſquet, | >See the articles J BizqQuer, © 
SEA chart, | 1 —.— 
SEA compaſs, 1 Tours. | 
SEA drags, * are ſuch things as hang over 
the ſhip, in the ſea; as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, c. 
Se a fight, © Son? 
Sr A laws,  f © II YUsgs and cuftoms, 
SEA officer, | See the articles I OrFICER, 
SEA quadrant, © FBAcK-STAFF, 
SR A ſalt, ALT, 


SR A water, that briny ditteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes the ſea. 


Hauton, and the fecret | in the Philoſophical Tran/- 
ations. —lt is performed by precipitating water with 
oil of tartar, and then diſtilling it. 
The oil of tartar he can draw very cheap, and the diſtilla- 
tion he performs very compendiouſly, fo as to gain 24 French 
quarts of freſh water in a day ; for the _— which, 
inſtead of making the worm paſs through a of water, 
as uſua}, he makes it paſs through a hole in the ſhip into the 
SS ent | | 
| To the precipitation, and diſtillation, he adds a third opera- 
tion, uix. filtration, to correct — the malignity of the 
water. The filtration is by a peculiar earth, 
mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled water, and at length ſuf- 
fered to ſettle at the bottom. 
The water thus managed, is found perfectly wholſome both 
to man and beaſt. - = 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that the /ea-water is made freſh by the 
breath of plants growing in it. This he found by putting 
a quantity of ſea- weed in a veſſel of /ea-rwwater ; and fitting 
the hole with a head, beak and receiver, he diſtilled daily, 
from the plants, a ſmall quantity of freſh, ſweet, potable 


| water: this he takes to be the natural, ſafe, and ſpeedy 


way of having freſh water from the fea, See WATER. 

Mr. Boyle relates, from ſome experiments he procured to be 

made of the gravity of ſea-water, in different climates, that 

ftill, as you approach nearer the equator, the ſea-water is 

heavier and heavier, as far as within 30 degrees thereof, af- 
ter which it continues much at one. 

SEA wreck, See the article WRECK. : 

SEA yet. When the ſea is fo rough, that the helm can- 
not be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a yoke to 
ſteer by : that is, fix two blocks to the end of the helm, 
and reeving two ſmall ropes through them, which they call 
falls, by having ſome men at each tackle, they govern the 
helm by direction. 

They have another way of making a ſea-yole, b nov . 

L 


are to paſs. 1tſeal. See Pefyy-Sear, CIT ER R, and 
Harr-S EAI. An | 


The uſe 6f feals is very ancient: in Daniel chap. xiii. we 


Thele | ſealing-ri „ Called am Run torii, Jeillares, tire. 
grapht or cerographi, it is ſaid in ancient authors, were firſt 
invented by the Lacedzmonians, Who, not content to ſhut 
their cheſts, armories, c. with keys, added ſza/s to ther : 


This, however, muſt be granted, that even in Moſes's time, 
the art was known of engraving, not only on metals, but 
alſo on precious ftorith, See Encxaving: f 
Indeed, it does not Pear that the ring had any other uſe 
among the primitive Jews beſides ornament: but at length it 
was uſed to = inftruments, contracts, di „. letters, Sc. 
0 5 


lib vi. Juſt. lib, xliii. cap. iii. where we learn, the keeping 
of the emperor's feal was become a particufar office, Lucian 


adds, that Alexander gave his to Perdiccas, thereby appoint- 
ing him his ſucceſſor. | | 


Before the time of William the conqueror, the Engliſh did 
golden crols on the 


ther ligning or witneſſes... The colour of the wax Where- 
With the king's grants were Sealed, was uſually green, to ſig- 


dinal Otto, Who was te here in 1237, were to bear in 
their feals, their title, yd dignity, and even their pro- 


The emperors long ſealed all their acts of importance with 
2 golden ſeal; and ihe golden bull of Charles 


i of the great-ſeal to him by the 
king; but the former ha likewiſe à patent. See CHAN 
CELLOR and Kezptn, © | 5 
The king's err is a fen uſually firſt ſet to grants that 


8E 


erman lawyer, 
ious work on a 
cen Chapters, the x. Whereof treat of the 
frillum. 20. iquit 6 ö 
tioned in Geneſis, their inventors, the reaſons of 


mjy, te 1 » | 

bear ſeals. "6+. Of the keeping of /eals. 
feals ate put to. 8* Of the images, | 
ers, inſcriptions, . the laces where g/ are to be pu 
and the order to be oblerved therein. 28 the nude. 


and multitude of . and the adyantage they bring. 10. Of 


5 , . . 
ſeals in general and particular publick and private. 125. Of 
the verifying of ſeals, 13 Of the jul i of cenſuring 
and fencing feats. 14% Of ſubſcriptions that have a 

45. 15%. Of other Particulars that have a re- 


The book Was printed in 1642, at Nurem h, in qu 
under the title, Ds Igtljorum priſe & "Ws — 
ee Kc. We Ve another work of the like kind, by 


Meineccius, in folio, printed at Francfort, and Leipſic, in 


Some /zals are ampel on the paper or rchment elf ; 
Others ung. ſilke ſtrings. + 2 j 
C 


For ſtaples, hinges, and Joints, plaiſter is very proper. 
A Wa x. 


Sz ASONINGS, in the Welſt-Indies, a kind of aguiſh diſtem- 


per, which foreigners are much ſubject to at their firſt 
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Terent temperatures of the air, different 


„See YEAR» Sun, EcLIPT 1e, OB- 


© derives from the Latin, flatis, hence the . Italians have 

formed flagione : Nicod Jerives it from atio; temp" fationis, 
:vided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, au- 
inter. The beginnings and endings of each 


; SEBESTEN, Sr BEST ENA, a, in ph „Ec. a fruit 
2 a little plumb or prune 3 | ich when ripe, is of 
colour, bordering on black; very ſweet, and the 

fleſh, or pulp, glutinous, Or ſticky. See DIiIASEBESTEN. 
The Syrians make 2. Lind of glue or birdlime, of the ſe- 

|  beftens, called birdlime of Alexandria. The fruit. is eſteemed 
pectoral, cooling, and emollient; though not much uſed in 


time into N | 
among, the ancient Samaritans 3 whom St. 
Epiphanius accuſes of changing the time expreſſed in the 


derives the name from the Hebrew, ſabua, week; as, Who 


ſuntide. 
= a different explication.—In effect, all that has bitherto 
| advanced on the point, is mere _— 


| time after the finiſhing of the Talmud. 
The word is derived from . bar, I think, whence Nb. 
ſebura, opinion, ſentiment 3 thence WNAD» ſeburi, or ſe- 
burai, opinionative. 


and ſynagogues, theſe doctors had ay to do, but diſpute 
for, and againſt, the Talmud and its deci 


were; but were held as mere opinions. Others, as the, au- 
- thor of Scha -heleth Haltabala, or chain of tradition, tell us, 
chat the perſecution, the Jews under went in thoſe times, not 
— chem to teach quietly in their academies, they only 
propot their opinions on the compoſition of the Miſchna. 
he firſt and chief of the Seburai, was R. Joſi, who began 
to teach in the your 787 of the æra of contracts; which 
according to R. David Gautz, falls on the year of the world 
42363 and who, according to R. Abraham, was 38 years 


the 787th year whereof, falls on the year of Chriſt 470, 

which of l is the ra of the origin of the ſeburai; 

whoſe reign di 

years ; but R. Abraham and others, not 50. The laſt of 

them was R. Simona. They were ſucceeded by the Gaons 
or Geonim. 

SEC ANT, in geometry, © line that cuts another, or divides 
it into two parts. See LINE, Cc. 

Thus the line A M ( Tab. Geometry, g. 12.) is a ſecant of 
the circle A E D, tc. as it cuts the circle in B. 
Tt is demonſtrated by geometers 3 19, That if ſeveral ſecants 
MA, MN, ME, Ge. be drawn from the ſame point M, 
that _ through the centre M A, is the greateſt, and the 
ſo much the leſs, as they are more remote from 
the centre. On the contraly, the portions thereof without 
the circle M D, MO, MB, are ſo much the greater, 25 
they are further from the centre. The leaſt, is that of M A, 
which paſſes through the centre. | , 
2'. That if two /ecants M A and M E, be drawn from the 
fame point M; ſecant M A, will be to ME, as MD to 
MB. See TANGENT. 

SECANT), in trigonometry, denotes à right line, drawn from 
the centre of Aa circle, which cutting the circumference, 
proceeds, till it meets with a tangent, to the ſame circle. See 
CincLE and TANGENT. ; 

Thus the line FC (Tab. Trigmometry, fig- 1.) drawn from the 
centre C, till it meet the tangent EF, is called a /econt and 


wy 
* . 4; | . 


S | 
g ee. 


garticulaily, the ſecant of he end A E, 68 wick EF is « 


41 BAY 


Tie een of the arch f. ., which is the complement of 


AD, fo is the whole ſign E C, to the ſeqant CF. 

To find the logarithm of the ſecant of any arch, the fine of 
the complement. of the arch being gven; multiply the whole 
ſine of the logarithm by two, and from the product ſub- 
tract the logarithm of the ſine com jement ; the remainder 15 


| . of the ſecant. See GARITHM-, 
Line of SE 


SAN Ts. See the article SE e ro. „ 


SECk.—- Rut SEK. See the article RR N N eck. 


SECOND, in anatomy. See SECUNDI .generis 
Sn. COND, in geometry, aironony 


A RE] thus ' : 2 minute is ſub-divided 1 bo ſeconds, mark- 


\ ed thus 3 2 ſecond into 60 thirds, marked thus „c. See 


= 12 N +39 X34 of. Vo * ( 
We ſometimes ſay a ſecand minute, a third minute, &c, but 
more uſually, ſimply, ſecond, third, &c. dee Mix Ur E.“ 
A gn three fett three inches, and two tenths of an 


long, vibrate's ſecayds, according. to. Sir Jonas Moor's 


from fe die ; 
i A ſecond, by the Italians, ſemitono. See SEMITONE- 
The third is the greater ſecond, containing the nine com” 
mas, which compoſe the tone. This the Italians call tons or 
edt ſecond. .- ad 
fourth is the redundand ſecond, compoſed of a whole 
tone and a minor ſemi-tone. See TONE, SEMI-TONE, Cc. 


SECOND captain, is à reformed captain, who acts as lieutenant 


of another, into whoſe company he is incorporated. Sec 
CAPTAIN. 


gr Comp cauſe. See the articles C us and EFFICIENT- 


d 
E CON D notion, 
SECOND order of __ 2 1 eee 


RATE. 


SECOND fight, an odd qualification, which ae of the inha- 


bitants of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of.— The thing is atteſted by ſo many credible authors 
(the lateſt of whom is Ms. Martin, author of the natural 
hiſtory of theſe illands, and a member of the royal ſocicty) 


nation 2s if actually viſible, and preſent. 1 
Thus if a man be dying, or about to die, his image ſhall ap- 


haps, never ſaw his face before: immediately after which, 


often, eſpecially in the younger ſecond ſeers, to their great 
trouble and terror. 

There are a great number of circumſtances attend theſe viſi- 
ons; by obſervation whereof, the particular circumſtances 45 
to time, place, &c. of the death of the perſon, are learnt.— 
The method of judging of them, or interpreting them, grows 
into a kind of aft; Which is very different in different perſon“. 
Second-fightedne/ is held a diſcredit in the country; ſo that 
counterfeit it; man conceal and diſſemble it. 


SECOND terms, in algebra, thoſe where the unknown quantity 


has a degree of power leſs than it has in the term where 
it is raiſed to the higheſt, See TERM. 

The art of throwing theſe ſecond terms out of an equation 5 
that is, of forming 2 neu equation, where they have no 
place, is one of the molt ingenious and uſeſul inventions 


1 | SECOND 


. 


SECONDARX, or SECUNDARY, an officer who ach as 


: 


ſecond, or next to the chief officer. See OFFICER and 


Two /econdaries of the. pipe.Secondary to the re- 
— "Fw See REMEMBRANCER, Oc. 


iy and PRINCIPAL» | 


ARY adler, ee {cl 
zen 4 Fee che articles AFFECTION. 


SE con DAR N circles, of the ecliptick, are circles of longitude 


ſpect of the horizon, &c. the meridian in reſpe& of the 

equator, c. See AZIMUTH, VERTICAL, Ce. 

& coONDARY collateral points I See COLLATERAL), 

SECONDARY dias, DIAL. 1 

SECONDARY, fever, i that which ariſes after a criſis, or the 
diſcharge of ſome. morbid matter :. 35, after the declenſion of 
the ſmall pox, or meaſles. See FEVE * Small- Pox, Oc. 

CECONDARY motion, d g the arti OTION, 

SECONDARY place, Fee the articles PLACE. 

Ss CONDARY | planets,. thoſe moving round other planets, as 
the centres of their motion, and along with them round the 
ſun, See PLAN ET. ; ; 
Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, are each attended with ſe- 
condary planets: Jupiter with four, and Saturn, with five, 
called the ſatellites. of thoſe two planets. See SATELLITES. 
The earth has one ſecondary planet, called the mn. See Moo. 
The motion of hrs; planets, is ver ſimple and uni- 
form, as being compound jectile motion, for- 
ward in a right line, which is a tangent to the orbit; and a 
gravitation towards the ſun at the centre. Add, that being at 
fach vaſt diſtances from each other, the effects of their mu- 
tual gravitation, towards one another are inſenſible.—But the 
matter is far otherwiſe, in reſpect of the ſecondary planets; 
for every one of theſe, though it chiefly gravitate towards its 
reſpective primary one, 25 towards its centre, yet at equal 
diſtances from the ſun, is attracted towards him with equally 
accelerated gravity, as the primary one is towards him; but 
at a greater diſtance with leſs, and at a nearer diſtance with 
greater: from which double tendency towards the ſun, 
and towards their own primary planets, the motion of the 
ſatellites, or ſecondary planets, comes to be mightily com- 
2 affected with many inequalities: 3s for in- 
tance, | 
1. The ſatellite ſhall be continually accelerated in its motion, 
{om the time of its quadrature with the ſun, to the next 
following conjunction or oppoſition 3 but contrary-wiſe from 
the ſyzygies to the quadratures, it ſhall be retarded ; and 
therefore will not always move ſwifter in or near the ſyzy- 
gies, and ſlower near the quadratures. From whence will 


primary planet for its centre, and the longer diameter will 
coincide with the line of the quadratures, and the ſhorter 
with that of the ſyz gies, —W hich irregularities will ariſe, 
if the ſun's power of diſturbing the motion of the ſatellite 
be excluded, and the orbit be concentrick with that of the 
primary planets: for if the orbit be excentrical, it may hap- 
pen that the ſatellite ſhall be farther off from the primary 
one in the ſyzygies, and ſo move flower than it does at the 
quadratures: and when this is the caſe, that the fatellite's 
orbit is not a circle concentrick to the primary orbit, but an 
ellipſis, in one of whoſe focus's the primary planet is placed, 
then, the motion of the ſatellite will be 10 diſturbed by the 
ſun, that as it proceeds in its orbit, the apſes of the orbit ſhall 
be moved ſometimes in conſeguentia, and ſometimes in antece- 
dentia (whereas the nodes and apſes of the primary planets 


are at reſt.) See APSEs and NODES. 
Vor. I. | 


SEC 


Wpen the plane of the fatellite's orbit is inclined to the 
* of the primary orbit, the line of the nodes of the (e- 
condary orbit will be moved m antecedentia, with an angular 

ual velocity ; for it will recede moſt 
ſwiftly, when the nodes are in quadrature to the ſun ; after 
which, it will move flower; and at the time of the nodes 
* in the ſyzygies, will be perfectly at teſt. 
4. The inclination alſo of the plane of the ſecondary orbit, 
to the primary one, will be continually varying, and will 
be greateſt, when the nodes are in the ſyzygies with the 
ſun, and leſs, ceteris paribus, when they are in the quadra- 
tures; and from the time of the nodes being in the ſyzygies, 
to the quadratures, it will be always decreaſing, and from 
the time of their bros in the quadratures to the ſyzygies, it 
will be always increaſing: an all thoſe irregularities, whe- 
ther in any excentrick or concentrick orbit, will always be 
ſomething greater, when the atellite is in conjunction with 
the ſun, when he is in oppoſition to him. See PLAs 
NET, QUADRATURE, SyLYGY, GRAVITY, Oc. 


SECONDARY qualities QUALITY 
SECONDARY qualitiehs J See the articles} | 4 


SECONDINE. See the article SECUNDINE: 
SECRETARY, an officer, who, by order of his maſter, 


R a1N BOW. 


writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which he 
renders authentick by his ſignature. See CLERK. 


Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as, ſecretary of fate, ſecre= 


ta war, ſecretary of the 
2 of the 14 chancellor, &c. 7 


ScrETARIES of Hate, are officers attending the king, for the 


receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, and many 
of the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, both foreign, 
and domeſtick. See OFFICER. _ 

The king's ſecretaries were * called the king's clerks, 
and notaries, regi a cemmentariis.— For the name ſecretary, it 
was at firſt applied to ſuch as being always near the king's 


perſon, received his commands, and were called clerks of the 
ſecret ; whence was afterwards formed, the word ſecretary» 


ri a fecretis: and as the great lords began to give their 


clerks the quality of ſecretaries, thoſe who attended the 
king, were called, by way of diginction, ſecretaries of the 
commands, rei a mandatis. This continued till the reign: 
of our Henry VIII. 1559 3 when, at 4 treaty of peace be- 
tween the French and Spaniards, the former obſerved, that 


the Spaniſh miniſters, who treated for Philip II. called 


themſelves ſecretaries of ſtate. Upon which the French ſe- 
cretaries des commandements, out of emulation, aflumed the 


ſame title; which thence paſſed into England. 


Till the reign of king Henry VIII. there was only one ſecre- 


tary of flate: but then buſineſs increaſing, that prince ap- 


pointed a ſecond *cretary ; both of equal power and autho- 
rity, and both ſtiled principal ſecretaries of ate. Before 
queen Elizabeth's time, the ſecretaries did not ſit at the 
council-board ; but that princeſs admitted them to the place 
of privy-counſellors ; which bonour they have held ever 
fince, and a council is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, held 
without one of them. —On the union of England and Scot- 
land, queen Anne added a third ſecretary," on account of 
the great increaſe of buſineſs, which, as to Britain, is equal- 
ly and diſtinctiy managed by all the three, although the laſt 
is frequently ſtiled ſecretary of flate for Nerth Britain. 
They have under their management and direction, the moſt 
n affairs of the nation, and are obliged to a con- 
fant attendance on the king: they receive and diſpatch 
whatever comes to their hands, be it for the crown, the 
church, the militia, private grants, pardons, diſpenſations, 
tc, as likewiſe petitions to the ſovereign, which, when 
read, are returned to the ſecretaries for anſwer; all which 
they diſpatch according to the king's command and direc- 
tion. 
As to foreign affairs, they are divided into two provinces, or 
departments, comprehending all the kingdoms and nations 
which have any intercourſe or buſineſs with Great Britain 
each ſecretary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, and 
making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral princes and ſtates com- 
prehended in his province : which diviſion ſtill ſubſiſts, not- 
withſtanding the addition of a third ſectetary.— Ireland and 
the plantations are under the direction of the elder ſecretary, 
who has the ſouthern province. | | 
Of theſe three principal ſecretaries, the two for South Bri- 
tain, have each two under ſecretaries, and one chief clerk; 
and the other for North Britain one under ſecretary, and 
one chief clerk, with an uncertain number of other clerks 
and tranſlators, all wholly depending on them. 
The ſecretaries of flate have the cuſtody of that ſeal, pro- 
perly called the /igret, and the direction of 5:4. fignet-office 3 
wherein are four clerks employed, who prepare ſuch things 
as are to paſs the ſignet, in order to the privy, or great ſeal, 
All grants ſigned by the king are teturned hither, which, 
tranſcribed, are carried to one of the principal ſecretaries of 
fate, and ſealed, and then called /ignets, which being di- 
rected to the lord privy-ſeal, are his Warrant. See 81 G- 
NET, Ce. | | 
On the ſecretaries of ftate, is likewiſe dependant another of- 
fice, called he paper=office, wherein all publick Wiiüngs, pa- 
11 L | | pers, 
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FIC E. 


All the wi ſecretaries and clerks are in the choice of the | * 


ferretary of fate, without reſerve to any perſon: the wider 


ſecretaries receive orders and directiom from them, for | 
writing diſpatches, foreign and domeſtick, which they give | 


to the chief clerk, who diftributes them to the 
clerks. 


dor, for the writing of diſpatches relating to the nego- 


tiation. 


meſtick or menial of the embaſſador s; the firſt a ſervant 


: 
* 4 — 


miniſter of the prince. See EM ASA DOR. 


SECRETION, Szczxzrro, in medicine, the act whereby 


the ſeveral juices, or humours in the animal body, are _ 
v. 


rated from the blood, by means of the glands, Sec 
MOUR, Broop, AniMaAL, Er. 


N 


BECRETARY of an embaſſy, is a perſon attending an embaſſa- | 


There is a deal of difference between the ſecretary of the | 
embaſſy, and the embaſſador's ' ſecretary; the laft is 4 do- 


In the bodies of animals, we obſerve a great number of | 


Juices of different natures, viz. the blood, lympha, faliva, 
ſtomach- liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancreatic juice, bile, 


© urine, &c.—Now, the blood is the general fource of all; 


and from it they are all ſecerned by particular organs, called 


lands. Set Grand. W 
he manner wherein this ſeeretion is effected, has been great- 


ä — into in theſe laſt ages; though not with the 


ſuccels. The ancient phyſicians, indeed, —— 
themſelves to affert certain particular virtues, or facultics If 
herent in the ſeveral viſcera; whereby they were determined 
to ſeparate one liquor rather than another : without troubling 
themſelves much about the manner wherein it was done. 
But the moderns, according to the genius of their philoſo- 
phy, muſt have this point cleared, and the modus of ſerre- 
tian rendered intelligible. —Hence, as the exceeding ſmallneſs 


* Y of eats organs prevented any regular ſearch, they have ima- 


ined various manners of explaining them. e 
. full of the effects they have obſerved from fermenta- 


tions, maintain, that there are ferments in the ſeveral parts; 
dy aid whereof, certain kinds of particles mixed in the 
blood, are ſeparated therefrom ; after the fame manner as' 


we ſee in muſt, or new wine, from which, while ferment- 
Ing, certain parts are detached in form of froth.— But this 
Opinion has ſo many inconveniencies to withal, that 
it is almoſt univerſally abandoned. See FERM ENT. 
Others conſider the glands as Kinds of fieves, 'whoſe holes 
having different figures, will only let paſs certain particles or 
molecules, whoſe figures reſemble thoſe of the holes. But 
the falſity of this hypotheſis was ſoon found out; and it was 
thought ſufficient to fix ſome proportion between the diame- 
ters of the pores and of the molecules that were to paſs 
through them, to account why very fubtile parts ſhould paſs 
through the glands, through 1 coarſer could not 
„Let this opinion was not foun fectly ſatisfactory: 
Er don this ſuppoſition, the moſt ſubtle parts of the blood 
muſt paſs in ſich quantity through the pores, that 
there would not be enough left to furniſh the ittle ones with 
what they needed : and for the fame reaſon, an 15h 
whoſe pores are biggeſt, ought to furniſh liquors much fuller 
of ſubtile parts, than thoſe whoſe pores are ſmaller ; which 
yet is contrary to experience. For the ſeroſity ſeparated in 
the kidneys, under the name of urine, conſiſts of parts much 
ſubtiler and ſmaller than the bile ſeparated in the liver : why 
then does not this ſeroſity eſcape in the liver? the pores 
whereof muſt be much greater than thoſe of the kidneys, 
See BILE. | 
This inconvenience, many naturaliſts being aware of, has 
made them have recourſe to imbibition (if the word may be 
allowed us for want of a better.) They maintain, then, that 
beſides the different diameters of the pores, it is required 
that the ſeveral parts be already imbued or moiſtened with a 
liquor like to that they are to flter.—This opinion is rather 


the reſult of reaſon than of experiment, and the maintain 
ers hereof, well pleaſed oy had ſomething to fatisfy their 


reaſon withal, never troubled themſelves whether it were 
true: till M. Winſlow fell into it. 

Dr. Keil, whoſe theory prevails moſt in England, accounts 
for ſecretion, from the joint conſideration of the different 
diameters of the veſſels, the different velocity of the blood, 
the different angles the ducts make with the arteries, and the 
different attraction of the different parts under all theſe dif- 
ferent circumſtances. —His theory ſee at length, under the 
article ANIMAL fecretim,—But even in this, there is ſome- 
thing arbitrary and conjectural: beſides, the reaſoning is 
carried ſuch a length, that, in a thing, the principles whereof 
are ſo obſcure, the parts or organs ſo imperfectly known, 
and the whole proceſs carricd on out of light, the mind can 
ſcarce ſafely acquieſce in it. 


NM. Winſſow, of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 


ſcems to have taken a better courſe for the diſcovery of this 
important action of ſecretim. He does not take up with 
conjectural principles, nor draw a plauſible ſcheme of rea- 
ſoning therefrom through the dark but applies himſelf to 
experiment, and inveſtigates, in nature herſelf, and the 


m ares Wis „ — 


comes divided into all 


itute the principal part thereof, M. Winſlow firſt 1. 
vered to be tubes, furniſhed, on the infide, with a kin 7 
or r ich 


down or lanugo, or rather a fine, ſpongeous tiſſue, whic 
fills the w cavity of thoſe. veſſeh like a pi 5 Amy 
This he finds in a nds, of all ani : in different 
wg it appears of di t colours, and this differen t co- 
3 even found in the different glands of fœtuss them. 
Ce 


The gland, then, is, at leaſt its main part, à compound of 
theſe downy or fp 8 which, from their office, 
we will call ſecretory veſſels, or ducbt, and which frequently 
do, almoſt of themſelves, form what we call a gland, or 
&landuleus 

mark four other kinds, viz. arteries, veins, exeretory ducts 
and nerves. The /erretery ducts we diſtinguiſm from the ex- 


the latter ſerve to receive the liquor thus ſecreted, and 
to barry i tothe place h f fined H. fer Hane dun. 
_ cular account of the ſtructure and organization of the glands, 
For the manner wherein the glands act, in feparati the ſc. 
veral liquors from the 4 2 Winſlow lays it — thus: 
it is a ting well known by phyſicians an i 
iece of brown „ Wh * 
bres impacted ces each other, having once imbibed oil 


_ or water, will never let any other liquor pas through it, 


Lil or water, and being _ _——— in a veſſel 


wick that had imbibed 


threads or filaments bound cloſe together, as in brown 
paper, or a cotton-wick ; onl ifterently diſpoſed. This 

_ plexus, then, having once imbibed a certain Juice, will not 
is any of the liquors which arrive at the orifices of theſe 

duds, but that it had firſt imbibed. The cauſe of this phe- 


nomenon is, doubtleſs, to be referred to the great principle 
of attraction, which is found ſtronger between the 1 
ut 


neous than the heterogeneous parts of the ſame fluid. 


_ this is an enquiry that belongs to another place. Sec Ar- 
' TRACTION and ReyvLisron, 


homogeneous liquor ; but 2 
compound of an infinity of different parts or molecules, 
ſome oily, others mucilaginous, aqueous, faline, ſubtile, gro!:, 
c. in its motion along the arteries of the gland, it be- 
| x. little ramifications thereof ; by 

which means its velocity is exceedingly abated, and its moic- 
cules obliged to go off one by one, the narrow paſſag 
of the artery into the vein, and of to paſs over 
the orifices of the fecretery duQts of the g whoſe down 
is already tinged with a juice of a certain nature. Such 
of the molecules therefore, as are found of the ſame nature 
with the juice they meet withal at the entrance of the ſecre- 


ter duct, join themſelves to them, and enter the ducts, 
_ driven on by others that follow them. Thus _ paſs, ſuc 
t 


ceſlively, through the whole veſſel, and at length go out of 
it into the excretory duct; while the reft, which are of a 
different kind, run over the orifice of the ecretory veſſel, 
without ever mixing with the juice t » and thus ar- 


- riving in the vein, are carried back to the beat 
All that remains, is, to explain how theſe parts ſhould have 
| firſt imbibed the particular juices neceſſary for their reſpective 


ſecretions : how, for inſtance, the bile d come to be ſe- 
parated in the liver, for the firſt time, preferably to any 
other liquor? To this M. Winſlow anſwers, that having ob- 

ſerved the glands of the ſmalleſt feetus's to be coloured, 


much as in adults; it a highly probable had been 
imbued with the juices Boy Her i feats, 15 62 ff for- 
mation of the animal; or at the ſame time when the ſolid 
parts of the fabric themſelves were framed. 
SECT, SECTA, a collective term, comprehending all ſuch 
as follow the doctrines or opinions of ſome famous divine, or 


hiloſopher, &c. See HER ESA and Scum, 
he /efts of philofophers among the ancients, particularly 


in Greece, were numerous; as 12 Platoniſts, Epi- 


cureans, Stoicks, Peripateticks; cademicks, c. See each 
under its proper article, PyRRHONIAN, PLATONIST, 
ACADEMICK, Ce. | a 

At preſent the 2 of philoſophy are chiefly reduceable to 
three, wz, the Carteſians, Peripateticks, and Newtonians. 
Sce CARTESIAN, Ce. | 

In theology, the ſ2?s are much more numerous; yet the 
ancients had legions now extinct; as, Manichees, Gnoſticks, 
Montaniſts, c. See Manicure, Gvosr Ick, Cc. 


The principal now on foot, are the Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
of Anabap- 


* T ——ů —ů— rats U 2 


| A hantifts, Arians, Socinians, Arminians, Cr. The riſe, 
— 2 fate, with the diſtinguiſhing characters and 
probes of each, fee under its reſpeQive bead, Lor n- 
ran, CALyINIST, Ge. | 
Toric SECT, dee FA articles le 1s 
alice SECT, | 
SECTA, in hw. See the article SurT, 
Hundred SECT A. See the article HunDR ED, | 
SECTIO Coſered, See the article Cz3AREAN ſefFion. 
SECTION, SECTTo, a part of a thing divided ; or the 
diviſion itſelf. See Drv1szoN and DrsstcTION, 
* The word is formed from the Latin, I cut, 
Such, particularly, are the ſub-divitions of 3 by 
others called paragraphs, and ſometimes articles — The mar 
of a ſeltim is 5. See PARAGRAPH. ; 
The ancient neglected to divide their books into cha ters, 
and ſetfions 3 that was a talk left for future editors, and cri- 
ticks. See CHAPTER. | | 00 
SECTION, in geometry, denotes a fide or ſurface appearing of 
a body, or figure cut by another ; or the place wherein lines, 
planes, Qc. cut each other. See Biss8ECTION, INTER- 
sECTION, and TraISSECTION. _- 


i entering the other. See PLaNng, | 
If > ſphere bo oat in any manner, the plane of the ſefim 
See SPHERE. _ . . | 
The ſectias of the cone are four, vis. a circle, parabola, 
hyperbola and ellipſis. See each under its proper article, dee 
o Cox x. e . 
Comic SECTIONS, See the article Cox 1c ſeckian. 


Aris of @ conic SECTION, Axis, 

Center of @ conic SECTION, 5 79 5 
Diameter of @ conic SECTION, DIAMETER, 
Tangent of a conic SECTION, TANGENT. 


Following SECTIONS, ſeftiones ſequentes, in conics, may be 
thas aeneiend 5 rs two 90 t lines, 33 A B, CD (Tab. 
Conics, fig, 55 mutually interſecting one another in E, 
which point E is ſuppoſed to be the common centre of the 
oppoſite hyperbolic e, FG, HI, and whoſe common 
aſymptotes, the 71 * lines A B, CD alſo are.—In this 
caſe, the /efions G F and H I, are called ſefiones ſequentes, 
becauſe are placed following one another in the conti- 

ous angles of two interſecting right lines. 
Ir the determinate diameter H G, of one of the Y enemies he- 
quentes (which is coincident with the ſuppoſed indeterminate 
diameter of its oppoſite) be equal to the vertical tangent KL, 
applied between the aſymptotes in the point G, of the dia- 
meter G F, then, Apollonius calls ſuch ſections, conjugate 
2 | I > abide 

Oppoſite SECT IONS, a PPOSITE, 

Ne. a reel the arcicles} ON POSITE TIRED 

SECTION of @ building, denotes its profile; or a delineation of 

its heights and depths raiſed on the plan; as if the fabrick 
was cut aſunder, to diſcoyer the inſide. See PROFILE and 
ORTHOGRAPHY. Rn 

Horizontal SECTION. See the article ICHNOGRAPHY, . 

SECTOR, in geometry, a part of a circle comprehended 
between two radii, and the arch. See CIRCLE and ARCH. 
Thus the mixt triangle A C D (Tab. Geometry, fig. 13.) 
comprehended between the radii A C and CD and the arch 
A D, is a ſector of the circle. | 
It is demonſtrated by geometricians, that the ſeclor of a 
circle, as ACP, is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is the 
arch A D, and its altitude the radius A C. 

If from the common centre of two concentric circles, be 
drawn two radii, to the periphery of the outer, the two 
arches included between the radii, will have the ſame ratio 
to their peripheries; and the two ſetters, the ſame ratio to the 
areas of their circles. 

To find the area of a /efor DCE; the radius of the circle 
CD, and the arch DE being given. To 100, 314 and the 
radius A C, find a fourth proportional number ; this will be 
the ſemi-periphery. Then to 180%, the given arch D E, 
and the ſemi-periphery juſt found, find another fourth pro- 
portional; this will give the arch DE in the ſame meaſure in 
which the radius A C is given. Laſtly, multiply the arch 
2 into the ſemi- radius, the product is the area of the 
ecror. | 

SECTOR alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of great uſe 
in finding the proportion between quantities of the ſame 
kind, as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſurfaces, &c. 
whence the French call it the compaſs of proportion. 


The great advantage of the /e&or above the common ſcales, |. 


Sc. is, that it is made ſo as to fit all radius's, and ſcales.— 
By the lines of chords, fines, Ic. on the ſeclor, we have 
lines of chords, fines, &c. to any radius betwixt the length 
_ breadth of the ſeftor when opened. See SCALE and 
+» Ling, | 
The ſer is founded on the fourth propoſition of the 6th 
book of Euclid ; where it is demonſtrated, that fimilar tri- 
angles have their homologous ſides proportional: an idea of 
its joundation may be conceived thus, Let the lines A B, 
2 


80 


AC (fe. 19 repreſent the legs of the Ha. and AD, AE 
two equal ſections from the centre. If now the points C B 

and DE be connected, the lines CB and D E will be paral- 
It; therefore the triangles A D E, AC B fimilar ; and con- 
ſequently the ſides A D, DE, A B and B C proportional : 
that is, as AD: DE: AB: BC; whence if AD be the 
half, third or fourth part of AB; DE will be a half, third 
or fourth part of C B, and the fame holds of all the reſt. If, 
therefore, A D be the chord, fine, or tangent of any num- 
ber of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the ſame to the 
radius BC. See CHORD, Sto, Oc. 

Deſcription of the Sn ν n. The inſtrument conſiſts of two 
equal rules, or legs of braſs or other matter, rivetted toge- 
ther; but ſo as to move eaſy on the rivet, See its figure, 
Tab. Geometry, fig. 15. On the faces of the inſtrument are 


mow ſeveral lines; the principal are the line of equal parts, 


ine of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
and line of polygons. 
The line of equal parti, called alſo Ine of lines, marked L., 
is a line divided into 100 equal parts; and, where the length 
of the leg will allow it, each is ſub-divided into halves, and 
uarters. It is found on each leg, on the ſame ſide; and 
diviſions numbered 1, 2, &.+ r. to 10, Which is near 
the extremity of each leg, Note, in practice, 1 is taken 
for 10, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, Cc. as occaſion re- 
quires; in which caſes 2 repreſents 20, or 200, or 2000, 
Sc. and ſo of the reſt. The line of chords, marked C on 
each leg, is divided after the uſual manner, and numbered 
10, 20, 30, Oc. to 60. See ChHorRD. The line of ſines, 
denoted on each leg by the letter S, is a line of natural ſines, 
numbered 10, 20, 30, Cc. to go. See SiNgs, Line of 
tangents, denoted on each leg by the letter T, is a line of 
natural tangents, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 45: beſides 
which, is another little line of tangents on each leg, com- 
mencing at 45% and extending to 75*®, denoted by the let- 
dteer t. enn Line of ſecants, denoted on each 
leg by the letter 8, is a line of natural ſecants, numbered 
IO, 20, 30, c. to 75, and commencing, not from the cen- 
tre of the inſtrument, but at two inches diſtance therefrom. 
See SECANT, Line of polygons, denoted by the letter P 
on each leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, &c. to 12, which falls 3 
inches ſhort of the centre of the inſtrument, Sec Pol v- 
GON, 
Beſide theſe lines, which are eſſential to the ſer, there 
are others placed near the outward "_ on both faces, and 
thereto, which are, in all reſpects, the ſame as in 
unter”s ſcale, and uſed after the ſame manner. Such are 
the line of artificial fines marked 8; the line of artificial 
tangents; a line of 12 inches, marked In; and Gunter's 
line of numbers, marked N. For the uſes of all which, 
ſee Gunter's SCALE. There are ſometimes, other lines 
placed, to fill the vacant ſpaces, as the lines of hours, lati- 
tudes, and inclinations of meridians, which are uſed the 
ſame as on the common ſcales. See SCALE. 
The lines found by the /c&or are of two kinds, lateral and 
parallel, The firſt are ſuch as are found by the ſides of the 
ſector, as AB, AC, fig. 14. The latter, ſuch as go acroſs from 
one leg to the other, as DE, CB. Note, the order of the lines 
in the newer ſors, is different from what it is in the old 


ones; for the ſame line is not now put at the ſame diſtance - 


from the edge on both legs; but the line of chords, 6. gr. is 
innermoſt upon the one, and the line of tangents on the 
other. The advantage hereof is, that when the inſtrument 
is ſet to a radius for the chords, it ſerves alſo for the fines 
and tangents without ftirring it; for the parallel betwixt 60 
and 60 of the chords, go and go of the fines, and 45 and 
45 of the tangents, are all equal, 
Uſe of the line of equal parts on the SE ro. -r. To divide a 
iven line into any number of equal parts, e. gr. ſeven. 
Take the given line in your compaſſes, and ſetting one foot 
in a diviſion of the line of equal parts, that may eaſily be 
divided by 7, e. gr. 70, whoſe ſeventh part is 10; open the 
ſector till the other point fall exactly on 70 in the lame line, 
in the other leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one point of 
the compaſſes to 10 in the ſame line; ſhut them till the other 
fall in 10 in the ſame line of the other leg. This aperture 
will be the 7th part of the given line. Note, if the line 
to be divided be too long to be applied to the legs of the /cc- 
tor, only divide one half, or one fourth by 7, and the double 
or quadruple thereof will be the 7th part of the whole, 
2% To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a polygon, one 
of which contains a given number of equal parts. Take the 
given line in your compaſſes, and ſet it over, upon the line 
of equal parts, to the number of parts on each fide ex- 
prefiing its length. The /e&or remaining thus, ſet off the 
ength of each of the other lines parallel to the former ; 
and the numbers each of them falls on will expreſs their 
lengths, 
3*. A right line being given, and the number of parts it con- 
tains, e. gr. 120, to take from it a leſs line, containing any 
number of the ſame parts, e. gr. 25. Taking the given line 


in your compaſſes, open the /c&or till the two feet fall on 


120 on each leg; then, the diſtance from 25 to 25 gives 
the line required, 
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then take the diſtance from 6.40 b. This will 
gch of the two equal ſides of the triangle. 
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nes diſpoſed on the ſector, We have ſcales to 


chords of the two legs; then will the ſame extent 


rtion, 6. into two ine of ſines on the other ſi 


to 45 on the line of 2 and from go 
3,10 to what- 


| the line of chords is ſet, to the fame are all the 
. _ others ſet, In this diſpoſition, therefore, if the aperture be- 
'' tween 10 and 10, on the lines of chords, be taken with the 


dd the two 
Then, between your 
ſuppoſe 105, and 
m 110 to 110 on 
e the extent from 40 


o to 70. 


compaſſes, it W 


ſtance reach 
ture of 10 and 


ill give the chord of 10 degrees. If the aper- 
10 be in like manner taken on the lines of 


fines, it will be the ſine of 10 degrees. Laſtly, if the aper- 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of 

tangents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. . 

If che chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were required; for 


will give 60, the laſt 
o: 60; 105. 
equal parts 


the chord, the 


aperture of half the arch, viz, 35, mult be 


taken, 2s before; which diſtance, repeated twice, gives the 


uimulti 


line equal to the cir 
a circle being to 
the diameter in 
the legs, | 
, take 
es, This W 


The diameter of 
nearly as 50 to 157, 
and ſet it over on 
opened . 
in be your 


Jo find the tangent of 70“ to the ſame ra- 
line of tangents mul 


D 
the converſe of any of theſe things were required z that 


us be required, to which a given line is the 
or ſecant, it is but making the given line, if 


a chord, the aperture on che line of chords, between 10 and 
and then the ſector wWill ſtand at the radius required; 


on the line of 
60 to 60, on 
then does 


till the diſtance from 


each leg, foreſaid diſtance of 403 


aperture between bo and ＋ on the ſaid line, 
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of degrees; 
of 45 and 
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KC TOR in trigonametry.—1" The baſe and perpen- 
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t d the perpendicular AB 2 - open the ſectar til 
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e: then for the baſe, take 


the line of lines on one leg; and for the per- 
icular 30 on the ame line on the other leg: then the 
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wilt be found 5 
2. The perpen 
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ga line from 


4 To find the degrees 2 given angle contains. About the 


9 on the one, to 30 on the other, taken in the 
Il be the length of the hypotenuſe, which line 
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Jicutar A B of a right-angled triangle ABC, 
and the angle BC A, 37*, to find the hypo- 
ake the given fide AB, and ſet it over, on 


upon the fine of the given angle ACB; then the 
iſtance of radius, or of 90 and 90, will be tlie 
ſe BC; which will meaſure 50 on the line of 
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the given angle con- 


number, on each leg, 
this is the quantity of degrees, 


then lay off the given baſe on one of thoſe 
centre. Take the hypotenuſe in your com- 


and ſetting one foot in the point of the given baſe, 
other fall on the line of lines, on the other leg: the 
m the centre to the point where the compalles 
he length of the perpendicular. 
| hypotenuſe being given, and the angle A CB, to 
find the perpendicular. Make the given bypotenuſe a paral- 
lel radius, i. e. make it the extent trom 90 to 90 on the lines 
n will the parallel fine of the angle A C B be 


paſſes, 
let the 


diſtance fro 
fall, will 


leg of the 
o, The 


n circle. 
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circle, in 
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then the ſector remaining d, take t 


off the baſe A C on both ſides the ſector, from 
1 note its extent : then take the given perpen- 


and to it- open the fector, in the terms of the baſe ; 
radius will be the tangent of BCA. 

k right-angled triangle, two ſides being given, with. 
the included angle, to find the third fide. Suppoſe the ſide 
A C 20, the fide B C 30, and the included angle ACB 110'5 
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regular polygon, e. C. 2 pentagon, on a 


till the two lines of lines make an angle equal 


to the given angle, viz. 1105. Lay off the given ſides of 
the triangle from the centre of the ſector, on each of 


f the line in the com- 
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of polygons. Ih 
- lines take the extent, 


diameter of the circl 
If, then, with this diſtance 
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e the polygon is to 


from the ends of the given line, 


ines; the extent between their extremes is the 
fide A B ſought. | 
CAB and ACB given, and the ſide C B, 


AB. Take the given fide C B, and turn it 
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t-angled ſpheri- 
CAB 20*'z to 
is to the ſine of 
fine of the given 
B. Take, then, 20? 


paſſes, 
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Ac. 3.) of a 1 
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is: As radius 
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e. gr. 4 


complement 0 
itſelf will be 40* 3 
he SECTOR in | 


will be 
conſequently the 


Particular uſes &c.—1˙. 


the oben fegte found after the ſane maguiery being con · 
nected, will give the ſemi-allipſis DAE; and the other half 


will be drawn after the ſame manner. 4 
Uſe of the $&ECTOR in ſurveying. —T he bearings of three places, 
as A, B. C, (T. 5: to each other, i. 4 the angles A B O, 
BCAand CAB, being given 4 and the diftance of each, 


directed: and, after the like manner muſt EF be divided in 
I, fo as E I may be to I F, as AD to DB. Then continu- 


the angles E, F, G, draw the right lines EO, FO, and OG, 
which will have the ſame proportion to each other, as the 
lines AD, B D, DC: now, if the lines EO, FO, and GO, 
be equal to the given lines AD, B D, DC, the diſtances EE, 
FG, and E G, will be the diſtances of the places required. 
But if EO, OF, O G, be leſs than AD, DB, DC, con- 
tinue the in P O, OR, and O Q be equal to them : then 
the points P, Q, R, being joined, the Aiſtances P R, R Qand 
P Q, will be the diſtances of the places ſought. Laſtly, if 


raiſed to the ſides E F, E G, inſtead of circles, till they in- 
terſe& each other; but if E H be leſs than H G, the centre 
L will fall on the other Gde of the baſe continued; and the 
ſame is to be underſtood of E I, IF. 

The ſector is of eſpecial uſe for facilitating the projection of 
the ſphere, both orthographic and ſtereographic. See PR 0- 
JECTION and STEREOGRAPHIC. 
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word ſtands oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical. See IE Do A and 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Thus we ſay, ſecular per, ſecular arm, ſecular juriſdiction. 
See POWER, ARM, JURISDICTION, Oc. 

SECULAR, is more peculiarly uſed for a perſon who lives at 
liberty in the world; not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor bound 
by vows, Or ſubjected to the particular rules of * religious 
community. See Vow, Ru LER, MoNASTIC, oONK and 
ORDER. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to regular. See RE- 
GULAR. 


The Romiſh clergy is divided into regular and ſecular. See 


The regulars pretend their fate is much more perfect than 
that of the ſeculars. Secular prieſts may hold abbies and 
priories both ſimple and conventual, though not regularly 
but only in c am. Sce ABBOT and CoMMENDAMs 
Tt is a maxim, in their canon law, ſecularia ſetularibus, i. e. 
ſecular benefices are only to be given to ecular perſons; re- 
gular to regular. See BENEFICE. 
SECULAR corporation. See the article CORPORATION. 
SECULAR games, Judi SECULARES, in antiquity, ſolemn 
games, held among the Romans, once in an age; or, in a 
period deemed the extent of the longeſt life of man, called 
by the Greeks, aw, and the Latins, ſeculum. See AGE and 
AME. 
The ſecular games Were alſo called Terentine games, ludi Te- 
rentini, either by reaſon Manius Valerius Terentinus gave 
occaſion to their . inſtitution 3 for that having been warned, 
in a dream, to dig in the ground in a place near the Campus 
Martius, called Teremtum, he there found an altar inſcribed 
to Dis, or Pluto and Proſerpine: upon which, as had been 
foretold him in his dream, three of his children born blind, 
recovered their ſight; and he, in gratitude, performed ſacri- 
fices, on the fame altar, for three days and three nights ſuc- 
ceſſively.—Or by reaſon here was an altar of Pluto buried 
deep under ground, becauſe the water of the Tyber terram 
tereret, eat into the ground in this place. | 
The ſecular games laſted three days, and as many nights; 
during which, ſacrifices Were performed, theatrical ſhews 
exhibited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. 
Their origin, and inſtitution, is delivered at length by Val. 
Maximus: the occaſion thereof, according to this writer, 
was, to ſtop the pr reſs of a plague.— The firſt who had 
them celebrated at Rome, Was Valerius Publicola, the firſt 
conſul created after the expulſion of the kings, in the year 
of Rome 245.— The ceremonies to be obſerved therein were 
found preſcribed in one of the books of the Sibyls. 
At the time of the celebration of the ſecular games, heralds 
11 M were 
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were ſent to invite all the world to a ſolemnity no body had 
ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. e ADA 
Authors are not agreed as to the number of years wherein 


theſe games returned; partly, becauſe the quantity of an age 


er 
other accounts: will have it, that they were held once 
every hundred years, and that the ſeculum, or age, was our 
century. This Varro and Livy ſeem to expreſs in wo plain 
terms; yet others will have it, tWat ſeculum compre 
110 years, and that the games only returned in that 
period, that is, at the beginning of e Irith year; 
whih opinion is countenanced by Horace, in his ſecular poem, 
V. 21. n . 
Be this as it will, it is certain they ſometimes did not ſtay for 
the 111th, nor even for the rooth year, for the celebration 
of theſe 
ear of Rome 736; and Caligula again in the year of Rome 
oo, and of Chriſt 38, viz. 64 years after the former; and 
Domitian, again, in ſtill leſs time; viz. in the year of Chriſt 
87, at which Tacitus affiſted in quality of quindecimvir, as 
he himſelf tells us, Amal. lib. xi. c. 11. This was the ſeventh 
time that Rome had feen them from their firſt inſtitution. 
The emperor Severus exhibited them the eighth time 110 
. after thoſe of Domitian: Zoſimus ſays, theſe were the 
; but he is miſtaken, for in the year of Rome 1000, 
fifty years after thoſe of Severus, the emperor Philip had 
them celebrated with greater magnificence than had ever been 
known.— We find them repreſented on medals. 
SECULAR poem. See the article SECULARE carmen. 
SECULAR year, the ſame with jubilee, See JUBILEE. 
SECULARE carmen, SECULAR pen, a poem ſung, or 
rehearſed, at the ſecular games. See SECULAR games. + 
Of this kind we have a very fine piece among the works of 
Horace : it is a Sapphic ode, which uſually comes at the end 
of his es.—In ſome editions, the twenty-firſt ode of the 
firſt book, is called carmen ſeculare. | | 
SECULARIZATION, the action of ſecularizing, or of 
converting a regular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſecu- 
lar one. See REGULAR and SECULAR, . 
Almoſt all the cathedral churches were anciently regular, 
i. e. the canons were to be religious; but they hee been 
moſt of them ſeculariaed. See CATHEDRAL and Ca- 
NON, 
For the ſecularization of a regular church there is required 
the authority of the pope, that of the prince, the biſhop of 
the place, the patron, and even the conſent of the people. — 
In F rance all this muſt be confirmed by parliament. | 
Religious, that want to be releaſed from their vows, obtain 
briefs of ſecularization from the pope. | | 
SECUNDA agua, among chymiſts, &c. denotes aqua-fortis 
which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome metal, c. See 
Aqua-ForT1s and DEPART. | 
See SECONDARY. 
SECUNDI generis, in anatomy, a diſtinction among the 
lacteal veſiels.——There are two kinds of lacteals, vis. prima- 
ry, or thoſe of the firſt kind, primi generis : and ſecundi ge- 
ris, ſecundary, or of the ſecond kind. 
The firſt carry the chyle from the inteſtines into glands diſ- 
perſed in great numbers throughout the meſentery.— The 
ſecond carry it from theſe glands, after its being diluted 
there with lympha, into the common receptacle. See Lac- 
TEAL. 
SECUN DI internadii pollicis extenſor. See EXTENSOR, 
SECUNDINE, or S£cunÞDINEs, SECUNDIN AE, in me- 
dicine, the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the foetus is 
wrapped up, in the mother's womb ; as the chorion and am- 
nios, with the placenta, &c.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
fg. 16. hit. bb, See alſo the articles Fox Tus, Chox lo, 
AmN1os, Ec. | 
They are thus called, becauſe they come out in the ſecond 
place, i. e. after the child, in delivery, —The matrons and 
midwives call them the after-b:irth, as being eſteemed a ſe- 
cond burthen, whereof the mother is freed. Others call 
them, the delivery, becauſe when theſe are out, the woman 
is reckoned to be perfectly delivered. 
The fecundine muſt never be left in the matrix; it is a 
foreign body, which would deſtroy the mother : it is danger- 
ous cven to have a piece of it left behind. 


H:ppocrates obſerves, that twins have always the ſame ſecun- 


dine, See TwWIVisò. 
Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, applies the term ſecim- 
dine to the fourth and laſt coat or cover of ſeeds ; by reaſon 
this performs nearly the ſame office in plants, that the 
membranes inveſting the foetus do in animals. Indeed Pli- 
ny, Columella, Apuleius, &c. have uſed ſecundine in the 
{ame ſenſe. 
SECUNDO.—Prepoſitio de SE C UNDO adjacente. See the ar- 
ticle PROPOSITION, 
SECUNDUS peronæus, PERON#US, 
DSECUNDUS * Fee the e book : 
SECURITATE pacis, a writ, which lies for one who is 
threatened with death, or danger ; againſt the perſon who 
ſo threatens him.—It is taken out of chancery, directed to 


the ſheriff, Sec SURETY and PEACE, 


mes. Auguſtus, for inſtance, held them in the 


* 
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SECUTORES 2, in antiquity,1a kind of gladiators among | 


the Romans, who fought againſt the retiarii. Sece Gr, A 


DIATOR, 


The word is formed from the verb ei, to follow ; becauſe 


the ſecutores uſed to purſue the retiarii. See RETIARII. 
The ſecutores were armed with a ſword, and a buckler, to 
keep off the net, or nooſe, of their antagoniſt, and wore a 
'caſk'on' their head. Some. confound the ſecutores with the 
mirmillones, becauſe both had nearly the weapons. 
SECUTORES was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators, as took 
the place of thoſe killed in the combat; or, who fought the 
conqueror. This poſt was taken by lot. 
In ancient inſcriptions we alſo meet with. ſecutor tribumi, fe- 
cutor ducis, ſecutor Caſaris, &c. who were officers attending 
the tribunes, and generals ; perhaps like our aids de camp. 
SE-DEFENDENDO,'a plea for him who is charged with 
the death of another; alledging, that he was forced to do 
what he did, in his own defence, the other fo aſſaulting him, 
that had he not done as he did, he mutt have been in dan- 
ger of his own life. Sce MANSLAUGHTER, 
| To have this plea admitted, the danger mult a inevita- 
ble.— Though the party juſtify its being done ſe-Agfendendo, 
he is driven to procure his pardon of courſe from the 
d chancellor, and forfeits his goods to the King, 
SEDER OLAM, in philology, a Hebrew term, literally ſig- 
nifying, order of the world ; being the title of two chroni- 
cles in that language. N e 
They are both very ſhort, though the one more ſo than the 
other; for which reaſon the one is called ſeder olam rabba, 
that is, the great /eder alam; and the other, ſader dlam aura, 
i. e. little ſeder lam. 
The great SDER OLAM commences at the creation of the 
world, and comes down as low as the war of the pſeudo- 
meſſiah Barchochabas, under Adrian, 52 years after the de- 
ſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem, and, of conſequence, 
to the 122d year of Chriſt.—It is almoſt all taken from the 
ſcripture, excepting the end. It is the work of R. Jola, 
ſon of Hhelpeta of Tſippora, who lived in the ſecond cen- 
tury, about the year 130, and was maſter of the famous 
R. Juda Hakkadoſch, the compiler of the Miſchna. 
The leer SEDER OLAM is an abridgment of the former, 
brought down as far as Mar Sutra, who lived 450 years after 
the deſtruction of the temple, or 522 years after Chriſt. — 
F. Morin, continually bent upon diminiſking the antiquity 
of the principal books of the Jews, endeavours to prove it 
to have been wrote about the year of Chriſt 1124, as indecd 
it is expreſſed. at the beginning: but R. Dav. Gantz has 
overthrown this opinion in his T ſemahh David, and ſhewn, 
that the date, in the beginning, is an interpolation, 
The two chronologies were firſt printed at Mantua in 1514, 
quarto ; again, at Baſil, by Frobenius in 1580, octavo: at 
Venice in 1545, quarto: at Paris, with a Latin verſion of 
Genebrard, in 12.— They have been ſince re-printed at 
Amſterdam, in 1711. . | 
SEDIMENT *, the ſettlement, or dregs, of any thing; or 
that groſs, heavy part of a fluid body, which, upon reſting, 
ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. See HyyosT asLs, 
* The word is formed from the Latin, {edimentum, which Mat- 
thias Sylvaticus derives à diuturna {ede. 
Some ph — pretend to diſcover much of the nature of 
the difeale, from the ſediment of the urine. See URINE. 
Dr. Woodward maintains, that at the deluge, the whole 
terreſtrial globe was diſſolved into one uniform maſs, and 
that the new world ariſing thence was perfectly ſpherical, 
and without any inequalities, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtrata, 
which the earthy ſediment gradually produced, as it drained. 
See DELUGE, STRATA, Oc. 
SEDR, or SRD RRE, the high prieſt of the ſe& of Ali, among 
the Perſians. See MAHOMETANISM. 
The ſeur is appointed by the emperor of Perſia,, who uſually 
confers the dignity on his neareſt relation. 
The juriſdiction of the /edr extends over all effects deſtined 
for pious purpoſes, over all moſques, hoſpitals, colleges, ſe- 
2 and monaſteries, He diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical 
employments, and nominates all the ſuperiors of religious 
houſes.-His deciſions, in matters of religion, are receiv- 
ed as ſo many infallible oracles: he judges of all criminal 
matters, in his own houſe, without appeal, and is, without 
contradiction, the ſecond perſon in the empire. 
The ſedr, however, has not any indelible character, but fre- 
quently quits his poſt, for another purely ſecular one. —His 
authority is balanced by that of the mudfitehid, or firſt 


theologue of the empire. 


SEED, SEMEN, a matter prepared by nature, for the re- 


production, and conſervation of the ſpecies, both in men, 
animals, and plants, See GENERATION, ANIMAL, 
PLANT, Sc. i 
Some naturaliſts add, that even ſtones, minerals, and metals 
themſelves have each their proper ſeed in their mines, and 
are produced and perpetuated thereby. See MINERAL, 
STONE, Oc. 
SEED, SEMEN, in the animal ceconomy, is a white, liquid 
matter, or humour, the thickeſt of any in the body, ſepa- 


rated from the blood in the teſticles, and reſerved in proper 
/ veſſels, 


/ 


blended by. the mediation of a little phlegm. 
Is ativity Dr — to be derived from the ſalts, 
here with it abounds, far more than any other animal liquor. 
dee HUMOURs .. | 
The parts concerned in the preparation of the ſeed are the 
ſpermatic arteries, which bring the blood to be ſecreted into 


the teſticles ; the teſticles, and paraſtatæ, where the ſecre- 
Zon itſelf-is chiefly effected; the vaſa deferentia, which con- 
_—_ 4 the teſticles; and the veſiculæ 
preſerve it to be emitted in coi- 


The blood received, in ſmall quantities, into the ſpermatic 
arteries, and there, by the particular ſtructure of the parts, 
much diminiſhed of its velocity, is yet farther retarded about 
the corpus pyramidale, or varicoſum, and its redder, and 
thicker parts, carried off by canals opening into the veins. 
Thus rendered paler, and flower, it is received into the 
winding receſſes of the teſticles, where, almoſt ſtagnating, it 
aſſumes an aſh-colour, and. is further prepared, thickened, 
&c. in the ductus Highmorianus, whence, flowly driven into 
the epididymidæ, or paraſtatæ, it is further ared and 
elaborated in the folds and complications „ and, at 
length, creeps flowly into the vaſa deferentia, or ejaculato- 
ria. Theſe conſiſt, at firſt, of a thick, fungous matter, and are 
very narrow, but growing ſenſibly wider, and then again nar- 
rower, in the winding meanders hereof the humour is collected, 
its motion abated, further elaborated, and concocted, and at 
laſt driven into the veſiculæ ſeminales, in the various cells 
and meatus's whereof it is received, laid up, fixed, thickened, 
whitened, and raiſed to its laſt perfection; in which ſtate it 
is called ſeed. | 

It is obſervable, that no humour in the body is generated fo 


| thence into the humours of the whole body : 
Boerhaave takes both the one and the other to be very pro- 
bable. | 


The ſeed, or humour, thus formed in the tefticles, paraſta- | 
tz, vaſa deferentia, and veſiculæ ſeminales, being, when | 
new, diluted with a little warm water, and viewed with a a 
good microſcope, ſeems to conſiſt of innumerable, little, 
oblong, living, eel-like animalcula floating in the other part 


of this humour, — This is ſaid to be alwavs obſerved in the 


ſced of all men, quadrupedes, birds, fiſhes, amphibious ani- 


mals, and inſets, See ANIMALCULE, | 


Upon comparing this with the bulk, figure, place, change, 


fc, of the carina of the chick deſcribed by Malpighi, and 
with the known law of nature obſerved in the generation 
of frogs; it appears highly probable, that the animalcula of 
the male ſeed, contain the rudiments, or ſtamina, of the 
future human body; and the more ſo, ſince, whenever the 
teſticles, or this humour is wanting, there is always ſterility 
on the ſide of the male. 
M. Leewenhoeck, the firſt diſcoverer of theſe animalcula, 
and many after him, make no ſcruple to call them true fetus's, 
little men; and ſome have even pretended to diſcover ſome- 
what of the human figure therein.—But Verheyen, and 
others after him, deny ho exiſtence of any ſuch animalcula; 
maintaining, that it is only the inteſtine motion of the 
parts of the ſeed kept on foot by the warmth thereof, that 
exhibits this appearance, which fanciful] perſons have im- 
roved into friſking animalcula ; and urging, in confirmation 


| that no ſooner is the warmth gone, than all appear- 


ance of animals ceaſes. —But this notwithſtanding, the doc- 


trine of the animalcula in ſemine, ſeems now pretty generally 


received. See GENERATION. 
Some admit of four ſeyeral kinds of feed: the ſeed of the 


teſticles, that of the veſiculæ ſeminales, that of the proftates, 


and that of the glands of the penis.—The two firſt, which 


we have deſcribed as one and the ſame humour, only in dif- 


ferent ſtages, thoſe authors take to be different, as not being 
able to find any ſtrict communication between the deferen- 


tia and the veſicule; but that communication is fully 
ſhewn by Dr. Drake, fo that nothing needs further, to 


ſhew the ſeeds the ſame.—The liquor of the proſtates, and 


that of the glands of the penis, are generally allowed not to 
be any true ſeed, no more than that emitted by women: 
nor is there any good reaſon why either of them ſhould be 
called fo, as their appearance is very different, and as other 
ſufficient uſes are affigned for them, viz. to line and lubri- 
cate the parts, that the ſeed, urine, &c. may paſs more free- 
ly, and without adhering. See PROSTATES. 

he ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted for uſe, is a 
mixture of ſeveral fluids, poured at the ſame time into the 
common canal of the urethra, either from the glands that 
have ſecreted them, or the reſeryoirs that have kept them.— 

I 
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M. du Verney obſerves, that in different ſpecies, the num- 


ber and ſtructure of theſe organs is different. In man, the 
principal are the veſiculæ ſeminales, and the proſtates, be- 
tides what was diſcovered by Mr. Cowper, viz. a number 
of new glandulous bodies on each fide the urethra, whoſe 
excretory ducts open into the urethra, towards the root of 
the yard. See Mucovs glands. M. du Verney has found, 
that the ſame are likewiſe in moſt other animals, and placed 
in the ſame manner, 

It is controverted, whether or no the liquor filtrated hereby, 
be neceſlary to generation? M. du Verney thinks it is; and 
his chief reaſon is, that in animals that have been caſtrated, 
theſe glands, as well as all the other ſources of generation, 
are found dried up, and decayed.— M. Littre objects to this, 
that the veſiculæ ſeminales, and proſtates, having little cells, 
where their filtrated liquor is depoſited, it is eaſily conceived 
that their humours may wait ſome time, for an occaſion of 
being emitted; but that theſe new proſtates, or glands, of 
Mr. Cowper, having no ſuch reſervoirs, their liquor muſt 


ooze out into the cavity of the urethra, in proportion, as 


it is ſeparated, and be deſtined for ſome continual, not a 
momentary, or occaſional uſe, He adds, that as the excre- 
tory ducts of theſe glands traverſe the ſpongeo1s body of 
the urethra, for two inches, ere they penetrate into its cavity, 
and that in the ſole moments when the liquor ſhould be diſ- 
charged, to aſſiſt in generation, that ſpongeous body is ex- 
tremely dilated, and its fides in a ſtate of compreflion, the 
liquor muſt be then leſs diſpoſed to a diſcharge than ever. 
See ERECTION. 

For the fate of the ſced when lodged in the uterus; ſee 
ConcEPTION, GENERATION, c. 


SEED, in botany, is the laſt product of a plant, whereby the 


ſpecies is propagated. See PLANT. 

The /eed is frequently the fruit of the plant, as is the caſe in 
moſt herbs. See FxurT., 

Sometimes it is only a part incloſed in the fruit, and that in 
form, either of grain, kernel, or berry. See GRAin, Nu- 
CLEUS, ACINUS, r. 

The feed is the natural offspring of the flower, and that for 
whoſe production all the parts of the flower are intended; 
ſo that when this is once well formed, the ſeveral parts of 
the flower dwindle, and diſappear. See FLOWER. 

It is produced from the farina of the apices, let fall on the 
head of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an uterus at the 
bottom thereof, divided into ſeveral cells; where, coming 
to receive the nutritious juice of the plant, it is firſt ſoften- 
ed, then ſwelled, increaſed both in matter and bulk, and at 


length comes to its ſtate of maturity. For a more particular 


account of the manner of the generation of the ſzed, ſee 
GENERATION, 

That the whole plant is contained in the ſeed, is an opinion 
as old as Empedocles, and is ſtill the prevailing doctrine 
among the generality of naturaliſts. Experience, the mi- 
croſcope, and the modern philoſophy, give it great counte- 


' nance. In effect, by the uſe of good microſcopes, we diſco- 


ver, in the ſeed, ſeveral of the parts of the future tree, only 
in miniature; particularly a little root, called the radicle, 
and the ſtem called the 1 Sec RADICLE and Pro- 
MULE, 
In Malpighi's life, we have a debate between him and ſeignior 
Triumphetti, provoſt of the phyſic garden at Rome, whether 
the whole plant be actually contained in the ſeed ? The affir- 
mative is maintained by Malpighi, with cogent arguments; 
among which this is one, that in a kidney bean ere ſown, 
the eye, aſſiſted with a microſcope, eaſily diſcovers leaves, a 
bud, and even the knots, or implantations of the leaves on 
the fem. The ſtem itſelf is very conſpicuous, and plainly 
conſiſts of woody fibres, and ſeries's of little utricles. - And 
whereas ſeignior Triumphetti had objected, that by poverty, 
tranſplantation, &c, ſeveral plants degenerate into others, 
particularly wheat into tares, and tares again into wheat; in 
anſwer to this, which is one of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt 
that opinion, Malpighi replies, that he is not fully ſatisfied 
as to the truth of the objection ; for that both himſelf, and 
his friends, - making the experiment, no metamorphoſis of 
the wheat ſucceeded : but granting the metamorphoſis, it is 
the foil, or the air, or the culture, is in the fault. Now, 
from a morbid, and monſtrous condition of nature, there is 
no inferring her genuine and permanent ſtate, Sce De - 
GENERATION, 
To the ſame effect, Mr. Leewenhoeck, after a nice obſerva- 
tion of an orange kernel he had made to germinate in his 
pocket, &c, concludes, “ Thus we fee how ſmall a particle, 
no bigger than a coarſe ſagd, is increaſed, &:c.” A plain 
demonſtration, that the plant, and all that belongs to it, was 
actually in the ſeeds viz. the body, root, &c,—Mr. Derham 
adds, that of all the ſeeds he has viewed, except the maple, 
the plant appears the plaineſt to the naked eye in the nux 
vomica, 
The fecundity of plants, in the production of ſeeds, is very 
ſurprizing. M. Dodart, in the memoirs of the French aca- 
demy of ſciences, computes, that an elm, living 100 years, 
ordinarily produces of itſelf 33000000 grains; and adds, 
that had its crown, or head, becu cut off, it would have 
put 
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put fotth 28 many branches; within half an inch of the 
place where it was cut, as it had before; and that at what- 


ever height it were cut off, the effect would have been till 
the ſame. Hence he concludes, that the whole trunk, from 


the ground to the riſe of. the branches, is full of the princi- 


ples, or little embryo's of branches, which, it is true, can- 
not all appear at once, but which being conceived, as ſepa- 
rated by circular rims, half an inch high, compoſe ſo _— 
ſets of branches, each whereof is = to appear, and will 
really appear, if the head be lopped off juſt over it. * 
Now theſe inviſible branches exiſt as really as thoſe which 
appear : for whence elſe ſhould they come ? the trunk can- 
not produce them, as being itſelf no more than a packet of 
fibres, deſtitute of all action: nor can the ſap, which, like 
the blood, is fit to nouriſh the parts, but not to form any 
new ones. The er thereof . = 
lopped ; and if appeared, would have bore an equa 
number of bee tho which did. "Theſe ſeeds, therefore, 
they muſt already contain in little. OO , 
On which footing, the tree may be ſaid actually to contain 
in itſelf 15840000000 ſeeds, wherewith to multiply itſelf as 
many times. But what ſhall we ſay, if each ſeed, or grain 
of a tree, contain in itſelf another tree, containing the 


ſame number of ſeeds? and, if we can never come either at 


a ſeed which does not contain trees, nor at a tree which does 
not contain ſcad by this means we ſhall have an increaſing 
geometrical progreſſion, the firſt term whereof is 1, the ſe- 
cond 15840000000, the third, the ſquare of 15840000000 ; 
the fourth, its cube, &c. to infinity. See FECUNDITY. 

Several ſpecies of plants have been always ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſtitute o (es in regard no obſervation, no microſcope, no 
anatomy diſcovered any thing like them: ſuch are the 


| b the ſeveral kinds of fuci, ſea- plants, moſſes, c. 


t the happy induſtry of the preſent age has diſcoveted 
the ſceds of ſome of them; and has left us out of all doubt, 
that the reſt are not without the ſame. | 


The ſeeds of fern, and the capillary-plants, were firſt diſco- 


vered by Cæſius; and ſince, more fully and critically by 


Mr. W. Cole. The ſeeds of ſome ſea-plants, were diſcover- 


ed by the Count de Marſigli, and thoſe of others, by M. Reau- 
mur, the firſt mentioned in the hiſtory of the French aca- 
demy for the year 1712, and the latter for the year 1711. 
The ſeeds of ſome kinds of fuci have been diſcovered by Mr. 
Samuel Doody ; thoſe of coralloid ſhrubs, by Dr. Tanc. 
Robinſon,” as alſo, thoſe of ſeveral fungi, particularly truf- 
fles, and crepitus lupi's, or puff-balls; and thoſe of ſome 
other by Dr. Lifter. See MusH4Ro0M : under which ar- 
ticle, a new theory of the propagation of theſe apparently 
ſeedleſs plants is laid down. | 


SEEING; the act of perceiving o 
or the ſenſe we have of exte 


ſering, ſee 
| Our beſt anatomiſts differ g 
not ſer double with the eyes ? 
aſeribe it to a coalition or decuſſation of the optic nerve be- 


g image, 't 


S E 


- flowers as come from ſeed ſown.—Alſo, the young g tend 
- ſhoots of any plants, that are newly ſo wet. I 


by the organ of ſight; 
objedts, by ae 
See Son r. | | "IS? 
vor 7 atus, or diſpoſition of the parts neceſſary to 
E. For the manner wherein ſeeing is perform- 
ed, and the laws thereof, ſee VISION. PUT REF 
and others ter him, 


hind the os ſphenoides. Bit whether they decuſlate or cox 


Dr mrs is not ſo well agreed. 


The | and Veſalius fay expreſly, are uni 
by a perfect confuſion of their ſubſtance : Br. ibſon — 
them to he united by the cloſeſt conjunction, but not confu- 
fion of their fibres. See Oy T1C nerve. 


Des Cartes, and others, account for the effect another way, 


viz. by ſu that the fibrillz conſtituting the medu 
jor of hl er bing pd I th f. of . 
ve es m in in; ſo t 
when any of thoſe re orgs ware 1 
- correſponding parts of the brain are affected 
thereby. Some what like which is the opinion of Dr. Briggs; 
— 2 2 


vho takes the optic nerves of each eye to conſiſt of 
 gous fibres, having their rife in the thalamus nervorum opti- 


corum, and thence continued to both the retinæ which are 
compoſed of them: and farther, that thoſe fibrille have the 
ſame paralleliſm, tenſion, c. in both eyes: conſequently, 
when an image is painted on the fame correſponding, ſym- 
pathizing parts of each retina, the ſame effects are produced, 
the ſame notice carried to the thalamus, and fo imparted ta 
the ſouk—Hence, that double viſion enſuing upon an inter- 
ye nor Sher rap cy d one eye is 
nger, or their ſym interrupted b 

diſeaſe. Bat Dr. Briggs maintains, that it 15 but in few ful. 
jets, there is any decuſſation; in none, any conjunction 
more than mere contact. 

Whence it is that we ſee objects erect, when it is cer- 
tain, the images thereof are painted invertedly on the retina, 
is another difficulty in the theory of ſeeing Des Cartes ac- 
counts for it hence; that the notice the foul Mes of the ob- 


ject, does not depend on any image, nor on any action com- 


ing. from the object, but merely on the ſituation of the 
minute parts of the brain, whence the nerves ariſe. E. gr. 
the ſituation of a capillament of the optic nerve, correſponds 
to a certain part of the brain, which occaſions the ſou! to 
ſee all thoſe places lying in a right line therewith, 

But Mr. Molyneux gives us another account : the eye, ha 
obſerves, is only the organ, or inſtrument: it is the foul 


that /ees, To enquire, then, how the foul perceives the ob- 
ject erect by an inverted image, is to enquire into the ſoul's 
faculties. Again, imagine that the eye receives an impulſe on 
its lower part, by a ray from the upper part of an object; 
muſt not the viſive faculty be hereby directed to conſider this 
ſtroke as coming from the top rather than the bottom of the 
object, and conſequently, be determined to conclude it the 
repreſentation of the top? See St1GHT, VisIBLE, &c. 
SEEING faith. See the article FAiTH. 
SEELING. A horſe is faid to /zel, when he begins to have 


Echinate SE EDS, ECHINATE, 
f Naked Sk E Ds, the articles NAKED, 
1 Winged SE k Ds, WINGED. 


# SEEDs, in gardening, and agriculture. Mr. Bradley obſerves, 
l | that the /eeds of plants, though — „ Will de- 

| enerate from the mother-plant, if _ be ſown on the 

me ground, whence they were gathered; ſo that there is a 
great neceflity for a yearly change of ſeeds of foreſt trees, 
as acorns, maſt, &c, If the place be too cold to ſow them 
when gathered in Auguſt, they may be kept barrelled, or 
potted up, in moiſt ſand or earth, fratum ſuper ſtratum, 


during the winter; at the end of which they are found 
ſprouted, and if gently ſown, will be as forward as if ſown 
in autumn, beſides their miſſing the vermin to which the 
winter ſeed is much expoſed. 


white eye-brows ; that is, when there grows on that part a- 

bout the breadth of a farthing of white hairs, mixed with 

CO NR Re "ON which is a mark of old age. 
AGE. 


The ſeed is not to be choſen from the moſt fruitful trees, fo It is faid a horſe never oo till he is fourteen years old, and 
much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are we to covet always before he is ſixteen.— The light ſorrel and black, 
ſooner ſeel than any other. | 
Horſe-jockeys uſually pull out thoſe hairs with pincers ; but 
if there be ſo many, that it cannot be done, without making 
ow _ look bald and ugly, then they colour their eyc- 
rows, that may not appear old. 
SEEM, or . Se the article Se AM. 
SEGMENT J @ circle, in geometry, a part of a circle 


'F the largeſt acorns, but the moſt weighty, clean, and bright. 
1 Porous, infipid, mild forts of ſeeds, are to be ſown as ſoon 

F as ripe : hot, bitter ſeeds to be a year before ſown. 

| The ſhape and weight of ſeeds, direct how they are to be 

a 


ſet: moſt of them, when they fall, lie on one ſide, with the 

ſmall end towards the earth, which ſhews that poſture to be 
| | | beſt to ſet any ſtone or nut in: if they be heavy, ſow them 
| | 1 the deeper. 


. Acorns, peaches, &c. to be ſown two or three comprehended between an arch and the chord thereof. —Or, 
inches deep. See SEMI NATION and PERPENDICULA- it is a part of a circle comprehended between a right line !e's 
RIT V. ö than a ſemi- circle and a part of the circumference, See 


SEEDS, in pharmacy, Cc. — The medicinal ſeeds, eſpecially 
thoſe imported from the Indies, Levant, &fc. are ſeverally 
deſcribed under their * articles, which ſee. 

Among thoſe cultivated at home, the principal are the four 
greater het, and the four greater cold ſeeds, as they are called. 
— The firſt are thoſe of aniſe, fennel, cummin, and cara- 
way : the latter, thoſe of gourd, citrul, melon, and cu- 
cumber, 

The chief iſe of the four cold ſeeds, is for the making of 
emulſions, cool refreſhing drinks, paſts for the hands, and 
oils uſed by the ladies for the complection. 


CiRcCLE, ARCH, CHORD, Ce. 

Thus the. portion AFBA (Tab. Geomeiry, fig. 23.) com- 
prehended between the arch A F B, and the chord A B, is 
* the circle A B ED, Ec. a ſegment of ſo many 

egrees. ; 
As it is evident every ſegment of a circle muſt either be 
greater or leſs than a ſemi-circle ; the greater part of the cir- 
cle cut off by a chord, i. e. the part greater than a ſemi- 
circle, is called the greater /egment, as AD EB; and the 
lefler part, or the part leſs than a ſemi-circle, the leer . 
« ment, as AFB, Ee. 


1 Amber SEED, | AMBER. ſeed, The angle which the chord A B, makes with a tangent L B, 
| Aniſe 8E ED, ANISE /eed, is called the angle of a ſegment. See ANGLE. 
+5F Line SEED, Sce the articles4 LINE /eed, Some alſo call the two mixt angles comprehended between 
1 | Muſtard SE ED, [MUSTARD f{eed, the two extremes of the chord, and the arch, angles of the 
Harm SEED, Worm ſeed. ſegment. | 
SEED At See the article PEARL. Angle in the SEGMENT, See the article ANGLE, 
#EEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of gilli- | Similar SEGMENTS, See the article S1MILAR, 


L | The 


* 


—hery-itſelf ; and from. the ratio of the -peri 
the PO A DB. and Tho it 


the arch 
* the arch ADB. This done, the area-of the ſ 


ADB CA. Se SA Ton. And that of the triangle A C B. 


ſector, l dee 


SINE. 


te triangle A OB 6 bean en ADE N 


GMENT of @ e, is a part of a ſphere terminated a 
go of its Aer and a plane which cuts it off; g 
ſomewhere out of the centre. See SPHERE. . 
This is more properly called a ſeion of a ſphere, See 8R O- 
TION, | 8 
The baſe of ſuch a ſegment, it is evident, is always a circle 
whoſe centre is in the centre of the ſphere. 
The ſolid content of a ſegment of a (| is found, by mul- 
tiplying the ſurface of the whole ip by the · altitude of 
the ede and then dividing the product by the diameter 
of the ſphere, and to the quotient adding the area of the 
baſe of the ſegment, Or, if it be leſs than a hemiſphere, 
thus; take the altitude of the ſegment from the radius of 
the ſphere, and by the difference multiply the area of the 
- baſe of the 1 and ſubtract this product, from that 
which will ariſe by — the ſemi- axis of the ſphere 
into the convex ſurface of ſegment ; then divide the re- 
mainder by 3, and the quotient is the ſolidity ſought. 
This latter method ſuppoſes the axis of the ſphere to be giv- 
en; if not, it may be found thus: let the altitude of the 
ſegment be called a, and its ſemi-diameter s, then will 


4. 5228 25 add = to a, and that ſhall give the axis ſought. 


Reſiſtance of a SEGMENT. See the article Res1STANCE, 
SEGMENT is ſometimes alſo extended to the parts of ellipſes, 
and other curvilinear figures. See ELLIS Is, Curve; Oc. 

Line of SEGMENTS. | On Gunter's ſector there are uſuall 
two lines, r ments; they are numbered wi 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1, and lie between the lines of fines, and 
thoſe of ſuperhcies. They repreſent the diameter of a cir- 
cle, ſo divided into 100 parts, as that a right line drawn 
through thoſe parts, and normal to the diameter, ſhall cut 
the circle into two ſegments, of which the greater ſhall have 
that proportion to the whole circle, which the parts cut 
have to 100, See SECTOR. Kart 

SEGMENT leaves, a denomination given by botaniſts to thoſe 
leaves that are cut and divided into many ſhreds, or flices ; 
as fennel, Cc. See LRA. 

SEGMOIDAL valves, in anatomy, are little valves of the 
pulmonary artery; thus called from their reſembling ſeg- 
ments of circles z but. more uſually ſemilunar valves. See 
SEMILUNAR. | 

SEGREANT, is the herald's word for a griffon, when 
drawn in a leaping poſture, and diſplaying his wings, as if 
ready to fly, | 

SETANT, is a term uſed in ng: when a lion, or other 
beaſt, is drawn in an eſcutcheon, fitting like a cat, with his 

SEIGNEUR, or SzIGNOUR, lord. See SIRE, SIEUR, 
MonsE1GNEUR, LORD, c. 7 

SEIGNORAGE, or S#1GNOURAGE, a right or due be- 
longing to a ſeigneur, or lord. See Lok pb. 

SEIGNORAGE is particularly uſed for a duty belonging to the 
prince for the coining of money, called alſo coinage ; in the 
baſer Latin, monetagium. See AGE. | 
This duty is not always the ſame ; but changes according to 
the pleaſure of the prince, and the occaſions of ſtate, It is 


8 E L 


though it was re-eſtabliſhed in 1689, on the foot of ſeven 


livres, ten ſols the mark of gold, twelve ſols, fix deni- 
ers the mark of ſilver. | | | | 

It muſt be obſerved, that for the levying of this duty of /zig- 
norage, the juſt value of the money is augmented by the va- 
lue of the duty. A 1 ? 


SEISIN, 821814, in law, ſignifies poſſeſſion. See Pos- 


SESSION, | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, primier ſeiſin, for the firſt poſſeſſi - 
on, Cc. See PRIMIEXũ. 

Seiſin is two-fold ; ſeiſin in fa#t, and ſeiſm in law. 


Snrsin in fact, is, when an actual and corporal poſſeſſion is 


taken. 


SRISIN in luv, is, when ſomething is done, which the law 


accounteth a ſei/in ; as an inrollment. 
This in law gives a right to lands and tenements, though 
the owner be by wrong diſſeized of them. He who hath 


but an hour's poſſeſſion quietly taken, hath ſeiſin de droit, & 


de claime, whereof no man may difſeize him by his own 
force, or ſubtlety, without proceſs of law. See Drsss1$1N, 
The civilians call the latter civilem poſſeſſionem, the former 
naturalem, See Poss ss LON. 


SEISIN AM babere facias. See the article HaBzRs. 
SEISOR. See the article D1ssx 180K. 


SEIZE, SrAzs, or SEASE, in the fea language, is to make 


faſt, or bind ; particularly to faſten two ropes together, with 
er ; & 
The ſeazing, ſcaſing, or ſeaſen of a boat, is a rope tied to a 
ring, or little chain in the fore-ſhip of the boat, by which 
means it is faſtened to the fide of the ſhip. 


SEIZING, in falconry, is when an hawk gripes her prey, 


8 


$ 


or any thing elſe faſt within her claws. 

EIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize, 
moveable, or other matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign. 

Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or landed 
without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, are ſub- 
= to ſeizure. Sce CONTRABAND, 
n ſeizures, among us, one half goes to the ſei2oy, or inſorm- 
er, and the other half to the king.—In France, half tha 
inted linens, &c. ſeized, uſed to be burnt, and the other 
If ſent abroad: but in 1715, by an arret of council, the 
whole was ordered to be burnt. 

ELENITEZ®, SZLEZNI TES, in natural hiſtory, omits 
a ſtone ſaid to be ſtill found in m_ which has this re- 
markable property, that it increaſes and decreaſes, as the 
moon waxes and wains.— There are ſome of theſe ſelenites 
preſerved in the palace of Peking, valued at an incredible 
rate, Martinius. 

The word is formed from the Greek, «aym,, moon, 


SELENITES, among the ancient naturaliſts, denotes a white, 


or tranſparent figured ſtone ; thus called from its repreſenting 
the moon as in a glaſs. It was alſo denominated lapis ſpecu- 
laris. See SPECULARIS, 

Some give the ſame appellation to Muſcovy-talc, from an 


opinion, that its brightneſs increaſes and diminiſhes with the 


moon. Sce TALC, 


SELENOGRAPHY *, a branch of coſmography, which 


deſcribes the moon, and all the parts and appearances thereof ; 
as raphy does thoſe of the earth, 
The word is formed from gzaymy moon, and van, deſcrip- 
tion. 
Since the invention of the teleſcope, ſclenggraphy is vaſtly im- 
proved. We have now diſtinct names for moſt of the regi- 


ons, ſeas, lakes, mountains, Cc. viſible in the moon's body. 


in ſome meaſure for the diſcharge of this y that alloy was |. 


invented ; that is, the mixture of other 
ſilver, See ALLoy. | 
Under our ancient kings, for every pound of gold brought 
in the maſs to be coined, the king's duty was ave ſhillings ; 
one ſhilling, and ſometimes eighteen-pence whereof went to 
the maſter of the mint. Under Edward III. the ſeignorage 
of every pound weight of filver, was 8 weight, 
which was then equivalent to a ſhilling. Under Henry V. 
the king's ſeignorage for every pound of filver was fifteen- 
pence.— At preſent, the king claims no ſeignorage at all, but 
the ſubje& has his money coined at the publick expence : nor 
= — king any advantage therefrom, but what he has by 
e alloy, 
In France, under Philip Auguſtus, the ſeignorage was one 
third of the profit made by the coining : St. Louis fixed it at 
one fifteenth part of the value of the money coined : king 
John at three livres the mark of gold: Charles VII. by rea- 
ſon of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances, raiſed it to three 
fourths of the value: Louis XIII. fixed it at ſix livres the 
mark, or eight ounces of gold, and ten ſols the mark of ſil- 
* * took away ths right of /eignorage in 1679; 
OL, 


with gold and 


Hevelius, a celebrated aſtronomer and burgher-maſter of 
Dantzick, who publiſhed the firſt ſe/megraphy, named the 
ſeveral places of the moon from thoſe of the earth; Ricci- 
olus, from the names of the celebrated aſtronomers and phi- 
loſophers.— Thus what the one calls mans Porphyrites, the 
other calls Ariſtarchun. What the one calls Æina, Sinai, 
Athos, Apenninus, &c. the other calls Copernicus, Pofſidonius, 
Tycho, Gaſſendus, &c. See Moon. 

At the royal obſervatory at Paris, they continue to obo 
lenggraphic maps. M. Caſſini has publiſhed a work called 
Inflruftions Seleniques, 


— 


SELEUCIANS, S£LEUCIAN1, a ſect of ancient here- 


8 


ticks, called alſo Hermiani. See HERMIANs, 
Seleucus and Hermias joining forces, and dogmatizing toge- 
ther, taught, that God was corporeal ; that the elementary 
matter was co-eternal with him, and that the human foul 
was formed by the angels, of fire and air.— They alſo de- 
nied that Jeſus Chriſt fate at the right-hand of God; aſ- 
ſerting, that he had quitted that right, and had removed his 
throne into the ſun. 

ELEUCIDÆ, in chronology.— Era of the SELEUCIDE, 
or the Syro- Macedonian æra, is a computation of time, com- 
mencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleucidæ, a race 


of Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the 


great in Syria; as the Ptolemy's did in Egypt. See Ero- 

CHA, 

This æra we find expreſſed in the book of Maccabees, and 

on a great number of Greek medals ſtruck by the cities of 

Syria, &c,— The Rabbius and Jews call it, the æra of con- 
11 N tracts, 


1 — 2 m T4 
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* 


: tra2?s, becauſe being then ſubject to the kings of Syria, they 


were obliged to follow their method of computing in all | 


contracts, A 
The Arabs call it theri+ dillarnain, ara of two horns, which 
ſome ſay ſignifies the æra of Alexander the Great; by reaſon 
that prince bore two rams horns on medals, in imitation of 
- Jupiter Ammon, whoſe ſon he would needs be. But others 
uaderſtand it much better of the two d ha of Syria and 
- Egypt, which were now cloven or divided ; and of. one fin- 
5 empire parted into two monarchies. "We- 
he grand point, is to know the year wherein the ſeparation 
+ was made ; or, which is. the fame. thing, when Seleucus 
Nicanor, one of Alexander's captains, and the firſt of the 
- Selexcide,, eſtabliſhed his throne in Syria. Without detailing 
the various ſentiments of various authors, it may ſuffice to 
: obſerve, that, according to the beſt accounts, the firſt year 
of this era falls in the year 311 before Chriſt, which was 12 
1 x7 after Alexander's death. Sec Erocua. » 
G, ti | . AsUs ZB, mw 
SELF 1 the l 
SELL, in building, is of two kinds, viz.—Graumd: ſell, which 
denotes the piece of timber in a timber - building, and 
that whereon the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed. 
IVindnw-ſell, called alſo uiii, is the bottom piece in a 
window- frame. See WN DoW. 
SELLA ina, turcica, or ſphenaides, is a name given the 
four apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, or cuneiforme, in the 
brain; in regard of their forming a reſemblance of a ſaddle, 
i: which the Latins call /e/la. See SyHENOIDES and BRATN. 
They are ſometimes alſo called by the Greek name, elinoides. 
« Herein is contained the pituitary gland, and in ſome beaſts, 
the rete mirabile. SeePiTuiTAary and RTI. 
SEMBIANI, S$2xMB1ans, a ſect of ancient hereticks, de- 
_ - nominated from their leader, Sembius or Sexibjanus, who 
condemned all uſe of wine, as evil of itſelf ; his 
-- followers, - that the vine was a production of and the 
earth; denied the reſurrection of the dead, and rejected moſt 
of the books of the Old Teſtament. Jovet, Ho 
SKMBRADOR, an engine, invented by Don Jof. de Lu- 
cCatello, for the evenly ſowing of ſeeds; deſcribed in the 
- Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the title of the Spany/b 
- Sembrador. - See SEED and SEMINATION, | 
The perfection of agriculture is allowed to conſiſt much in 


' ſetting plants at proportionable diſtances, and giving ſufficient 
depth to the roots, that they may ſpread, and receive their 


neceſſary nouriſhment: yet is very little care taken in the 


practice of this important part of huſbandry ; but all ſorts of 
- grains ſown by handfuls, caſt at random; by which means 
our parts in five of the ſeed are loſt, — To remedy this in- 
convenience, the /embrador or ſower is invented, which be- 
ing faſtened to plough, the whole buſineſs of plowing, 
. ſowing, and harrowing is done at once; the ſeed- man's trou- 
ble ſaved, and the grain ſpread at equal diſtances, and equal- 
ly deep at the bottom of the furrow. — 
An experiment hereof was made before the em Leopold 
in the fields of Laxemburg in Auſtria, where the land uſual- 
Iy yields four or five-fold ; but the crop from the ground 
ſowed by this inſtrument, was ſixty- fold; as appears by a 
certificate of the emperorꝰs officer, appointed to ſee the ex- 
ns: * Vienna, Auguſt N 1663. A | 
: of the ſembrader, we have in the Tranſactions 
N. E. by the earl of Caſtlemain. Es ; 
SEME, or Sz KME. Sec the article 8E AM. 2 * 
SEMEIOSIS, zrumrrinere, in medicine. See SEM ETOT I- 
CA, Dracgnosrs, and PROGNoOSTS. ie 
SEMEIOTICA *, nf TIE, that part of medicine 
which conſiders the ſigns, or indications of health; and diſ- 
| eaſes; and enables the phyſician to judge what is, Was, or 
will be the ſtate, degree, order and e of health or ſick- 
neſs. See SIGN and IN DICATION; ſee alſo Mxpi- 
en | 
The word is formed from the Greek, nut 611K), of ons, 
n, 9, | FA 
SEM N anttum, or ſantonicum. See Wor M-ſeed, 
SEMEN FINA ferie, in antiquity, feaſts held annually a- 
mong the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plentiful harveſt. 
See FERI. | 7141 | 
They were celebrated in-the temple of Tellus, or the earth ; 
where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tellus and Ceres. 
The time of the celebration was about ſeed time, uſually in 
the month of January ; for Macrobius obſerves, they were 
moveable feaſts.— They had their name from ſemen, ſeed. 
SEMETS, Summers, or SUMMITS, in botany, are uſed 
by Dr. Grew and others, for the apices of the attire of 
plants, See APICES, : 


SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, fignifying half; but 


only uſed in compolition with other words, as in the follow- 
ing articles. | 
- The French, inſtead of ſemi, frequently uſe demi ; the Greeks 

Hemi. See HEMI and DEM. A 

In muſic, ſemi has three ſeveral uſages: firſt, when prefixed 

to the name of -a note, it expreſſes a diminution of half its 

value; as in ſemi- breue, &c. See SEMI-BREVE. 


Secondly, when added to the name of an interval, it ex- 


1 


preſſes a diminution, not of half, but of a. leſſer ſemi-tane, 

or foe cc in the whole compaſs; as in ſemi- dia- 
25 . f 19 70 7 

Thirdly, it ſometimes. alſo; ſignifies an imperfeCtion : ( 

ſemicircala or circols m ſugnifies an imperte circle, whic! 


is the mark of imperfet time, that is, of double time ; 


„ er being a character of perfection, marks 
triple time. * 
SEMI-ARIANS, a branch of the ancient Arians ; conſiſt 
ing of ſuch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 
bereſiarch, but yet acq uieſced in the principles thereof; on- 
ly palliating and hiding them under ſofter, and more mode- 
rate terms. See ARIANS. | | 
It is true, they ſeparated from the Arian faction; but het 
could never be brought to acknowledge, that the fon was 
homoouſios, that is, conſubſtantial, or of the fame ſub- 
ſtance with the Father. They would oaly allow him to be 
homoiouſios, that is, of a ſubſtance like the Father. Sce 
 HoMoouslAN,, G. | | | 
Though, as to expreſſion, they only differed from the or- 
thodox by a ſingle letter; yet were they, in effect, in the 
error of the Arians, wow, © cape the ſon in the rank of 
creatures,It did got avai teaching, that there was no 
other creature of the ſame claſs with him; ſince by denying 
him conſubſtantial with God, they effectually ded him 
from being truly God. 5 WE; 
Yet ſome, even among the orthodox, uſe the word homoi- 
ouſios, in ſpeaking of the Son; applying ſuch an idea to it, 
as, it ſeems, is conſiſtent with orthodoxy, See Coxsug- 
STANTIAL. wont br R r 
SEMEBREVE, in muſic, a note, or meaſure of time, com- 
rehending the ſpace of two minims, or four crotchets, or 
f a breve. See Nor, MzasuRE, and CHarac- 


TERS - 4 Ed. | 
The — . — is accounted one meaſure or time; or the 
integer, in fractions and multiples whereof the time of thc 
other notes is expreſſed. _ See Time, | 
Thus the minim is expreſſed by 33 a crotchet by 4, &c. i. e 
by 4 of a meaſure or ſemi-byeve, A breve by 2; a long by 
4, that is, by 4 meaſures or ./emi-breves. Sce Mini, 
CrRoTCHeET, BrEvVE, Ofc, See alſo SEXTUPLE. 
SEMLCIRCLE, in —— * prehen 
- "> netry, a re com ded be- 
tween the diameter of a circle, and oy the circumference. 
See CincLE, Ax ILE and CENTRE. 
Two ſemi- circles can only cut each other in one point. 
SxM1-CircLe,' is alſo an inſtrument in ſurveying, ſometimcs 
called FIDE. See SURVEYING, . 
It conlifts of 1 limb, as FI G (Tab. Survciig, 
fig. 16.) divided into 180 degrees, and ſometimes ſubdivided, 
diagonally or otherwiſe, into minutes. This limb is ſub- 
tended by a diameter F G, at the extremities whereof are 
erected two ſights. In the centre of the ſemi- circle, or the 
middle of the diameter, is fixed a box and needle. On the 
. fame centre is fitted an alidade or moveable index, carryin 
two other fights, as H1. The whole is mounted on a 
with a ball and ſocket, - Ans 
The ſemm-cirele, then, is nothing elſe but half a theodolite ; 
with this only difference, that whereas the limb of the theodo- 
lite, being an intire circle, takes in all the 360? ſucceſſively ; 
in the /emi-circle the degrees only going from 1 to 180, it is 
uſual to have the remaining 180%, or thoſe from 180 to 
60”, graduated in another line on the limb, within the 
rmer. 1 
To. take an angle with a SEM1-CIRCLE,—Place the inftru- 
ment in fuch manner, as that the radius CG may hang over 
one leg of the angle, to be meaſured, and the centre C over 
the vertex of the fame. The firſt is done by looking through 
the fights F and G at the extremities of the diameter, to a 
mark fixed up in one extremity of the leg: the latter is had 
by letting fall a plummet from the centre of the inſtrument, 
his done, turn the moveable index H I on its centre to 
wards the other leg of the ſemi-circle, till through the hight< 
fixed on it, you ſee a mark in the extremity of the leg. 
Then, , the degree which the index cuts on the limb, is the 
uantity of the angle. ä FE 
For further uſes of the ſemi- circle, they arg the ſame with 


| thoſe. of the theodolite. See "I'HEODOLITE, 


SEMICIRCULAR arches, 5 2 N 
See the articles 
Canales SEMTCIRCULARES, CANALES. 


| SEMI-COLON, in grammar, one of the-points or ſtops, uſed 


to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from each 
other, SENTENCE and PoINT. | g 
The mark or character of the ſemi-colm is (3) —It has its 
name, as having a fomewhat- leſs effect than a colon, or 25 
demanding a ſhorter pauſe. 
The uſe of the ſemi- calm the grammarians generally ſay, is, 
to mark a ſenſe leſs compleat than the colon, and more com- 
pleat than the comma; this only conveys a very obſcure 
idea, In effect, the preciſe office of the ſemi-colon, or what 
office it is diſtinguiſhes it from the colon, is a thing very 
little known in the world. Our beſt authors ſeem to ue 
them promiſcuouſly. See Col ox. | 


Mr. Ward, profeſſor at Greſham, we believe, is the — | 
who 


Fa 


WW FF 


SEM 
who ſettled the juſt uſe of the ſemi-colm. His poſition is, 


| he ſemi- calm is properly uſed to diſtinguiſh the conjunct 
ho ſentences.—Now, by a conjunct member of a 


ſentence, he means, ſuch a one as contains at leaſt two ſim- 
dle members. See SENTENCE, © 
Whenever, then, a ſentence can be divided into ſeveral mem- 
bers of the ſame degree, which are _ diviſible into'other 
fimple members, the former are to . ſeparated by a ſemi- 
— inſtance: If fortune bear a great ſway over him, 
| who has nicely ſtated and concerted every circumſtance of an 
affair; we muſt not commit every thing, without reſerve to 
fortune, leſt ſhe have too great a hold of us. Again, Si 
quantum in agro liciſque deſertis audacia poteſt, tantum in foro 
atque judiciis i ia valeret ; non minus in cauſa cederet 
« Aulus Cecinna Sexti ÆAbutii impudentiæ, quam tum in vi fucienda 
ceſſit audacie, An inſtance in a more complex ſentence we 
have in Cicero. Res familiaris primum bene parta fit, nullo- | 
que turpi quaſiu; tum quam plurimrs, modo aignis, fe utilem | A 
preveat ; deinde augeatur ratione, diligentia, parſimonia ; nec | 
libidini pottics hixuriaeque, quam liberalitati & "bentficenti 


reat. | | 
But though the proper uſe of the ſemi- cum, be to diſtinguiſh 
conjunct members, it is not neceſſary that all the members 
divided hereby, be conjunct. For upon dividing a ſentence 
into great and equal parts, if one of them be conjunct, all 
thoſe ag apt of the ſame degree are to be diſtinguiſhed 


. vv ＋ * 
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* « 
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The council of Trent decrees, that children exceeding 12 


years of aye, be taken, brought up, and inſtructed in com- 
mon, to qualify them for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and that 
there be a /eminary of ſuch belonging to each cathedral, un- 


dier the direction of the biſhop. 


In France, the eſtabliſhment of ſeminaries is ſomewhat dif- 

* from 2 a wu council: none are taken in 

n ready to ſtudy theology, and be ordained : 

ſo War | N are a kind an of probation, 

where the vocation of clerks is examined, and they are pre- 

d fo receive orders. 

or the ſubſiſtance of theſe ſeminaries, there are ſeveral uni- 

ons of benefices, or elie the clergy of the dioceſe are obliged 
to contribute to maintain them. 

Pope Pius IV, having eftabliſhed a ſeminary at Rome, in con- 

ſequence of the decree of the council of Trent ; by advice 


of the cardinals, it was given to the jeſuits, who have made 


good uſe thereof. 1 

mong the canons of St. Auguſtin, SEMINARY is uſed for a 
kind of college, or ſchool, where penſioners are kept, and 
inſtructed in the claſſical, and other learning. 
The houſes of the ſociety de propaganda fide, eftabliſhed for 
the preparing of eccleſiaſticks for miſſions among infidels and 
e are alſo called ſeminariet.— The principal whereot 
is that at Rome, called, the apofolical college, apo/tolical ſemi- 
80 5 paſteral ſeminary, ſeminary of the propaganda, & c. See 

OCIETY, 


by a ſemi-colon,—Thus : Whoever is overtaken with poverty; | SEMINATION, SEMINATIO, in natural hiſtory, &c. 


the ſame will find, that coldneſs, contempt, injuries, &c. 
are not far behind: or thus: Nihil eſt tam mulle, tam tenerum, 
tam aut fragile, aut flexibile ; quam wvoluntas civium. ; 
Sometimes alſo it happens, that members that are oppoſite to 
each other, but relate to the fame verb, are ſeparated by a 
{emi-colo : thus Cicero. Ex bac parte puder, illinc petulantia ; 
" hin fides, illinc fraudatio ; _— illine ſcelus, &c. 
Hither likewiſe may be refe ſuch ſentences, where the 
whole going before, the parts follow: as, The parts of rhe- 
torick are four; invention, diſpoſition, elocation, and pro- 
nunciation. ag 1 


SEMI-CROMA, ſextuple of. See the article 8x PIR. 
SEMI-CUPIUM, a th, wherein the patient is only 


up to the navel. See Ixsxssus and BAT H. | 

SEMI-DIA METER, a right line drawn from the centre of 
a circle or ſphere, to its circumference ; the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call radius. See DIAMETER, CIRCLE and 
Rablus. | IL FE bl I | 
The diſtances, diameters, Cc. of the heavenly bodies, are 
uſually eſtimated by aſtronomers in ſemi-diameters of the 
carth. See EARTH; ſee alſo Su, PLANET, G. 

To find the femi-diameters of the primary planets in ſemi- 
Aiameters of the earth. —Since the ſun's true ſemi-diameter 
is 152 ſemi-diameters of the earth ; and we have the ratio of 
the diameters of the primary planets to that of the ſun (ſee 
DIAMETER) their /emt-diameters 9 found by the 
rule of three. — Thus, the  /emi-diameter of Saturn will be 
found 20 /; that of his ring 45 % that of Jupiter 27 & ; 
that of Mars 11; that of Venus #; and that of Mercury . 
See PLANET... 1 3 

SEMI-DIAPANTE, in muſic, a defective fifth, called uſu- 

7 by the Italians, ſulſa quinta, and by us a falſe fifth, See 
IFTH, 

SEMI-DIAPASON, in muſic, a deſective octave; or an 
octave diminiſhed by a leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas. Sce 
DriApP ASO. %. tag . | 

ySEMEDIATESSARON, in mufic, a defective fourth, 

called, properly, a falſe faurth. See FOURTH, | 

SEMI-DIAT ONE, Fee; Diayrason, 

Dis-Dia 147 SrMi-Di rox, T Dis-DiAr ason, 

SEMI- DOUBLE, in the Romiſh breviary, a term applied to 

ſuch offices and feſtivals as are celebrated with loſs ſolemnity 
than the double ones; but yet with more than the ſingle 
ones. * rs I Re Ty 

The ſemi-double office has double veſpers, and nine leſſons at. 

mattins; but the anthems are not redoubled.—It is perform 4 
ed on ſundays, on the octaves, and on feaſts marked for ſems 
double in the calendar, | ; 

SEMI-FISTULAR fowers. See the article FLOw RRS. 

SEMI-LUNAR valves, in anatomy, are three little valves or 

. membranes of a /emi-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of | 
the pulmonary artery ; to prevent the relapſe of the blood 

into the heart at the time of its dilatation.—See Tab. Anat. 

0 Trees fig. 1. lit. a. See alſo the article VALVE. 

SEMINAL; SEMINAL1s, in medicine, ſpermatic, or ſome- 
thing belonging to the ſemen, or ſeed. Sce SEED and 
SPERMATIC, | | | 

>EMINARY, a place appointed for the inſtruction of young 

| jerking deftined for the ſacred Ys in the duties, ce- 

Femonies, and offices thereof; firſt inſti 


the act of ſowing, or ſhedding ſeed ; particularly that of 
vegetables. Sce SEED and SEMBRADOR, 

As ſoon as the ſeed is ripe, Dr. Grew obſerves, nature takes 
ſeveral methods for its being duly ſown : not only by the 
opening of the uterus, but in the make of the ſeed itfelf,— 
Thus, the ſeeds of many plants, which affect a peculiar foil 
or ſeat, as arum, poppy, c. are heavy and ſmall enough, 
without farther care, to fall directly down to the ground. 
Others, that are large, and light enough to be expoſed to the 
wind, are often furniſhed with one or more hooks to ſtay 
them from ſtraying too far from their proper place: thus, 
the ſeeds of avens have a ſingle hook; thoſe of agrimony and 
gooſe-graſs, many; both the former loving a warm bank, 
and the laſt a hedge for its ſupport. | 
On the contrary, many ſeeds are furniſhed with wings, or 
feathers, partly; with the help of the wind to carry them, 
when ripe, off the plant, as thoſe of aſh, Cc, and partly to 
enable them to make their flight more or leſs abroad, that 


they may not, by falling together, come up too thick z and, 


that if one ſhould miſs a good, ſoil or bed, another may hit. 
'—$6 the kernels of pines have wings, though ſhort ones, 
whereby they do not fly in the air, , but only, flutter on 
the · ground. But thoſe of typha, dandelion, and moſt of 
the pappous kind, have numgrous long feathers, by which 
they are waſted every way. | 5 "yg 
Others are ſown by being laid in ſpringy elaſtic caſes, which, 
when they crack and burſt, dart their ſced at convenient diſ- 
tances: thus, wood-ſorrel having a running root, nature 
ſees fit to ſow the ſeed at ſome diſtance, the doing of which 
is effected by a white, ſturdy, tendinous cover, which be- 
ginning to dry, burſts open on one ſide in an inſtant, and 
is violently turned inſide outwards, The feed of harts- 
tongue, and codded arſmart, is lung, or ſhot away, by 
means of a ſpring, wound or girt round the ſeed-caſe, When 
the ſpring is become ſtark and tenſe enough, it ſuddenly 
breaks the caſe into two halves, like little cups, and ſo flings 
the ſeed. . ne | | 

Divers notable means of ſemination are obſerved by other au- 
thors: a quantity of fern-ſeed, Mr, Ray tells us, laid in 2 
lump, on a pa the ſeminal veſiculæ are heard to crackle, 
burſt, and, by a microſcope, the feeds are ſeen to be pro- 
jected to a conſiderable diſtance from each other, Dr. Sloane 
obſerves, that the gentianella flore cæruleo, or ſpirit leaf, re- 
quiring wet weather to be ſown in, as ſoon as the leaſt drop 
of rain touches the end of the ſeed-veſſels, with a ſmart 
noiſe, and a, ſudden leap, it opens itſelf, and, with a fpripe, 


' ſcatters its ſeed, 


and dart out their ſeed upon a * touch of the hand. 
Nay, Mr. Ray adds, that the pods of the cardamine impa- 
tiens not only burſt upon the ſlighteſt touch, but even by an 
approach of the hand to touch them, without any rea! 
contact. 5 „ | 
Other plants ſow their ſeeds by inviting birds, by their agree- 
able taſte and ſmell, to feed of them, ſwallow them, and 
carry them about ; thereby alſo fertilizing them, by paſſing 
through their bodies, —In ſuch manner are nutmegs and 
miſſeltoe, ſown and propagated. See NUTMEG and Mis- 
SELTOF, 5 


ituted, as Thomaſſin | SEMI-ORDINATES, in geometry, the halves of the or- 


tells us, by St. Auguſtin. See CANON, CLERGY, Aca- | dinates or applicates. See OR DIN ATE. jt 
DEMY, GW. | 28 SEMI-PARABOLA, in geometry, a curve defined by the 


Of theſe ſeminaries there are many abroad, furniſhed with | _ 
* halls for the aſſemblies of the exercitants, and little cham- 
bers, or cells, where each perſon retires, ſtudies, and 'prays 


equation, ax; my"; as ax? = , ax? = y4, Ser 
PARAPBOLA and CuRvE. | 5 HERA 
In /emi-parabolas y® : um:: : an n = I: u , or 


. apart,=Such is the ſeminary of St. Sulpitius at Paris, the powers of the ſemi-ordinates.are as the powers of the ab- 


ſciſles 


| { 
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117 cubes of the ordinates y* and v? are as the ſquares of the ab- 
If | T3 ; ſciſſes x* and a 3 Wk 
481 SEMI-PELAGIANS, a name anciently, and even at this 
| 1 day, given to ſuch as retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm, See 
1 PELAOGIAV es. | 

| [ 5, Proſper, in a letter to St, Auguſtin, calls them religuias 
[| elagi. | 

iS Many learned 


men, principally in the Gauls, who could not 


| 

1 of Semi-pelagiani/m : they were alſo Maſſuians, or 
| Briefs of Marſeilles, in regard their errors had their firſt riſe 
| 


. - pelagians : Proſper, who was co-tem with him, 
* E us, that Caſſian 


fin ; but denied, that man's free agency could be ſo wounded 
by this fin, that he could not of himſelf 


In the French aw, the depoſitions of a ſingle evidence 
only make a ſemi-proof. See WITN RSS. 


one ſign and an half. See Asp RCT. | 
QUA VER, in muſic. See the article Qvuavss, 


twelfth part of a circle, or 30 degrees. See Asp RCT. | 
The /emi-ſextile was added to the ancient aſpects by Kepler ; 
and, as he TC from meteorological obſervations. 


dorh. | ; | 

SEMITA lumineſa, a name given to a kind of lucid tract in 
the heavens, which, a little before the vernal equinox, ma 
be ſeen about fix a clock at night, extending from the weſ- 


intervals of concords. See DzeGREx and Coxncorp. 


| by reflexion; eſteeming it not to have exiſted long before 
|| he obſerved it. 

[| SEMI-TEINTS; See the article Tz1yNTs, 

| | SEMI-TONE, in muſic, one of the degrees, or concinnous 
| 


The ratio of the ſemi-tone is 15: 16, its compaſs is five com- 
mas ; which interval is called a emi-tone, not that it is geo- 
, metrically the half of either of the tones, for it is more; 
but becauſe it comes ſomewtf near it. It, is alſo called the 
natural ſemi-tone, and the greater ſemi-toe, becauſe greater 
than the part it leaves behind, or its complement to a tone, 


which is four commas.— The Italians alſo call it ſeconda mi- 


ore, or a leſſer ſecond, See Sx con, 
Every tone of the diatonic ſcale is divided into a greater and 
colm ob- 


tone, where 15: 16 ſhould be one part in each diviſion, in |. 


regard this being an unavoidable and neceſſary part of the 


natural ſcale, would readily occur as a fit degree, and the 
I | 


| 1 | Icies one degree lower, . gr. iti cubical fn garden the 


come into St, A in's doctrine of Se. were accuſed. 


TVUS, in anatomy. See TRANSvgR$SALs | 


to the natural ones, are by characters called 
and See FLAT SA ny. ; * 


I 3 

which divides the interval or tone into two unequal parts, 
called dl proven” See SCALE and 8 M1-Tox x. 

The uſe of | 


rent order of degrees; O that from any 
noe we cannot find any interval in a ſeries of fixed ſounds ; 


ſemi-tones, are called fitfitiaus notes, and take the name or 


natural ſe- 
ries; or this mark Þ called a fat, with the name of the 
note above, ſignifying it to be a ſemi-tone lower. See Fl Ar 


C. C «4, 4 744.2 6 „ S. 3. ec 
44 m 44 2d 13 1 14 if Ir 4 1 4 
For the names of the intervals in this © it may be conſi- 
dered, that as the notes added to the natural ſcale are not 


ſion of the octave into ſemi-tones ; Which is performed by 
taking an harmonical mean between the extremes of the 


chords ; but if reſent the vibrations, the lengths of 

the chords are 0 viz. as 1: :, which puts the 
greater ſemi-tone 14 next the lower part of tone, and 
the leſſer 3} next the upper, which is the property of the 
harmonical diviſion, —After the ſame manner the lefler tona 
9: 10 is divided into the two ſemi-tones 18 : 19 and 19: 20, 


and the whole octave ſtands thus : 


ec . J 4 $e.f.f$.c.c.$.0.5.5.7c 
CUES 0: 6 Nt: 
© This ſcale, Mr. Salmon tells us, in the Philoſophical Tranf- 


actions, he made an experiment of, before the ro ſociety, 


The ſhrub which beary it, is cultivated in ſeveral parts of 


the Levant, and grows five or ſix foot high : it puts forth 
leaves on one fide ; its flow- 


8 flat pod, containing ſeveral 
lodges or cells of ſeeds, re mbling grape-ſtones.—Theſe pads - 
_ lome phyſicians prefer to the leaves themſelves, 


themſelves, Father Plumier mentions a third kind growing 
in the Antilles iſlands. 
M. Lemery diſtinguiſhes three forts of ſena of the a 
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ſeignior, 
the privilege of exporting it: the comes from 
Tripoli TY third is called ſena Mocha. h 
The beſt of theſe kinds is the which Pomet directs us 
to chuſe, in narrow leaves, of a moderate ſize, ſhaped like 
the end of a pike, of a pale green colour, a pungent 
ſmell, ſoft to the touch, Qc. a | 
The /ma of Tripoli holds the ſecond rank in goodneſs: its 
difference from that of Seyda, conſiſts in its colour, which 
is green; it ſmell, which is very weak; and in a certain 
harſhneſs, or roughneſs, which it diſcovers upon the touch. 
Beſides theſe three kinds of ſena, and their pods, the drug- 
giſts ſell the duſt found at the bottom of the bales, which is 
a very poor commodity, and yet much better than what 
they the ſmall ſena, which comes with it in the bales, 
by way of package, and which many hold to be a plant of 
no virtue, put in by chance, or, at beſt, to increaſe the 
weight. | es Ihe : 
The beſt ſena, ordinarily found in . Dr. Quincy 
obſerves, 5 that which is ſharpeſt val, and ſmells freſheſt: 
the brightneſs of its colour, and quickneſs of its flavour, are 
alſo indications v its arr oe _ it has. loſt its 
ſcent, and grows „it is r little. 
Sena, at TN to nauſeate the ſtomach; and 
therefore, if à little cinnamon, or a dram or two of its 
diſtilled water, be added, it paſſes through with leſs ſickneſs. 
This is exactly conformable to the ſentiments of Ludovicus, 
who ſays, that the purgative quality of this herb - reſides in 
its mucilaginous or gummy juice; which, the more it is 
divided, gripes the leſs in its operation. 
Rulandus imagined a ſudorifick quality in /ena ; and accord- 


ingly ordered it in ſome compoſitions of that intention. 
SE 


ATE, S8nATUs, an aſſembly or council of ſenators ; 
that is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have a 
ſhare in the government. See SENATOR. WF 
Such were Ne ſenates of Rome, of Carthage, &c. among 
the ancients; and ſuch are the /enates of Venice, of Genoa, 
c. among the moderns. See REPUBLIC. 

The ſenate of ancient Rome, was, of all others, the moſt 
celebrated, during the ſplendor of the republic, The Ro- 
man ſenate exerciſed no contentious juriſdiction ; it ap- 

inted judges either out of the ſenate, or N 
E ;. but never ſtooped to judge any proceſſes in a body. 
—The ſenate concerted matters of war; appointed who 
ſhould command the armies; ſent governors into the pro- 
vinces ; took order, and diſpoſed of the revenues of the 
common-wealth.—Yet' did not the whole ſovereign power 
reſide in the ſenate: it could not elect magiſtrates, make laws, 
nor decide of war and peace: but in all theſe cafes, they were 
to conſult the people, 


| brought from Seyda, called ſena of Hpalta, that is, | 
the it een th 


Under the emperors, when the ſenate became deſpoiled of 


moſt of its other offices, they began to hear cauſes. For 
thoſe of leſs conſequence they appointed particular judges ; 
the reſt, principally criminal cauſes, they reſerved for their 
own cognizance, to be judged by them in a body, and that 


ſrequently in the emperor's preſence. This was to keep 


their heads from ſtate affairs. Nero further committed to 
the ſenate, the judgment of all appeals: but this did not 
hold long; nor do we find any footſteps thereof any where 
but in the 62d novel. | 

The ſenate aſſembled on certain ſtated days, wiz. ordinarily 
on the calends, nones and ides of each month : their extraor- 
dinary meetings wee on any other days; when the conſul, 
dictator, . or tribune, thought fit to call them, Their place 
of meeting, was either the temple of Concord at the Capuan 
gate, or in the temple of Bellona.—The conſul preſided as 
chicf of the ſenate. See CONSUL, | 

Till Auguſtus's time, the ſenate was always opened with a 
lacrifice': but that prince, in lieu thereof, appointed, that 
each ſenator, ere he took his place, ſhould offer wine and 
incenſe, on the altar of the god in whoſe temple they were 
met; and take an oath, that he would give his vote accord- 


ing to his conſcience. 


Halicarnaſſeus, and other authors, mention it as a great 
defect in the authority of the Roman ſenate, that they had 
none under their command, to execute their orders. Hence 
the leaſt tribune had it in his power to obſtruct their decrees; 
and hence it is, that when they gave their orders to the con- 
ſuls, and prætors, they did it with a kind of ſubmiſſion, 
eis ita videtur; if they think fit. 


SENATOR, a member of a ſenate. See SENATE. 


There were two orders, or degrees, among the Roman nobi- 
lity ; that of the ſenators, and that of the knights : after the 
two, came the people. The firſt hundred ſenators were ap- 
pointed by Romulus, and called patres, fathers, Upon the 
union with the Sabines, Romulus, or, as others ſay, Tul- 
lus, added a ſecond hundred, called patres majorum gentium, 
to diſtinguiſh them from a third hundred added by the elder 
Tarquin, and called patres minorum gentium, fathers of the 
lower rank. See PATREs, and ConsCRIPT. 

The, number of ſenators was not fixed: in the time of Grac- 
chus they were 600; during the civil wars, they were re- 


duced to 309. Julius Cæſar augmented that number to 800 


Vox. IL 


| 


| 
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or 900.3/ and Auguſtus brought them back again to 656, 
The choice of ſenators belonged at firſt to the kings, ther 
to the conſuls, then to the cenſors, who in their cenſus or 

. furvey every 2 appointed new ſenators in lieu of 

- thoſe dead or d ed: at length it fell to the emperors. 
Though, for a long time, none were raiſed to the dignity of 
ſenators, but thoſe moſt conſpicuous for their prudznce, c. 
yet ſome rd was afterwards had to their eſtate, leſt the 
dignity ſhould become debaſed by poverty.— To hold the %- 
natorial dignity, a yearly revenue of Aſie: ſeſterces was 
required, which amounts to nearly 6000 pounds of our mo- 
ney. Half as much was required fot the knights. The 
ſenators who ſunk below this revenue, were diſcarded, and 
expunged out of the liſt by the cenſor. 

The /enaters were ordinarily. choſe from among the knights, 
or among ſuch as had bore the principal offices —At 
firſt the magiſtrates were taken wholly from among the 
ſenators ; whence Tacitus calls the ſenate, the ſeminary of all 
digntties : but after the people had been admitted to magiſtra- 
tures, ſenators were taken from among ſuch as had diſchary- 
ed thoſe offices, though; before, plebeians. | 
The ſenaters carried their children with them to the ſenate, 
to inform them betimes of affairs of ſtate: though their 
children had not admittance till 17 years of age, See AGE. 
Sogne make a diſtinction among the ſenators : beſides the /e- 
naters who were allowed to ſpeak, and were aſked their opi- 
nions, there were others, who, without ſpeaking, or being 
ever aſked their judgment, were only to follow the opinion of 
thoſe they thought the moſt reaſonable, and were hence 
called pedarii, A. Gellius gives us another notion of the 
2 er * oy. were thus called, * ET never 
re the office of curule magiſtrate, . were obliged to go to 
the ſenate on foot. 6 . 
The ſenators alone were allowed to wear the habit called 
latus clavus, See LaTus CLavus,—They had a right to 
fit, and be carried in curule chairs, to aſſiſt at plays and 
ſhews, in the orcheſtra; at feaſts of the gods, c. All 
which privileges were reſerved to ſuch as Auguſtus (in the 
reform he made of the too numerous ſenate of Julius Cæſar) 
ſet aſide, 
They had the name 2 q. d. old men, given them in 
imitation of the Greeks, who called their ſenate yep2o9:a,» So 
when the Athenians aſſembled the people to conſult about 
the affairs of the public, the officers ſummoned none but 
ſuch as were fifty years old. The Ægyptians and Perſians 
followed the ſame example, after the Hebrews. The Lace- 
dzmonians and Carthaginians received none but ſuch as 
were ſixty years of age. 

SENAT U -CONSULTUM, a vote, or reſolution of 
the Roman ſenate, pronounced on ſame queſtion, or point 
of law propoſed to it, See SENATE. 

The PO made a part of the Roman law, when 
paſſed. They were depoſited in the temple of Ceres, under 


the cuſtody of the zdiles, and at laſt carried, by the cenſor, _ 


tabularia. See CIVIL Law, | 

SENEGA. See the article Gum ſenga. 

SENESCHAL, SEN ESCALLus, a name anciently uſed for 
a ſteward or majordomo; formed from the German ind, 
houſe or family, and /calc, ſervant. See MAJOR DOMO. 
Thus the /ene/chal of a lord or a baron, is his ſteward or 
bailiff, who holds his courts, and manages his demeſne lands : 
fub-ſeneſchal, his under ſteward. 

| High ſeneſchal of England, is the high ſteward df England: 
high ſeneſchal del hotel du Rot, the ſteward of the king's 
houſhold. | 
The ancients uſed the term ſeneſcallus indifferently with that 
of dapifer, whence we are ſure it ſignifies feward. Sce 
STEWARD and DAPIFER. 

SENNA. See the artieles SE NA and DiASENNA. 

SENOPLE. See the article St NOL E. | 

SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects, by 

means of the organs of ſenſe. See SENSE and PERCEP- 
TION. 

To conceive the manner wherein ſenſatim is effected; ob- 
ſerve, that all the organs conſiſt of little filaments, or nerves 
which have their origin in the middle of the brain, are dif- 
fuſed thence throughout all the members which have any 
ſenſe, and terminate in the exterior parts of the body : that 
when we are in health, and awake, one end of theſe nerves 
cannot be agitated, or ſhaken, without ſhaking the other; 
by reaſon they are always a little ſtretched ; as is the caſe of an 
extended chord, one part of which cannot be ſtirred without 

a like motion of all the reſt, . 
Obſerve, further, that theſe nerves may be agitated two 
ways; either at the end out of the brain, or that in the 
brain.—If they be agitated from without, by the action of 
objects, and their agitation be not communicated as far ag 
the brain; as frequently happens in ſleep, when the nerves 
are in a ſtate of relaxation; the ſoul does not then receive 
any new ſenſation.—-But if the nerves happen to be agitated 
in the brain, by the flux of the animal ſpirits, or any 
other cauſe ; the ſoul perceives ſomething, though the parts 
of thoſe 5 chat are out of tlie brain, diffuſed through 
Ii | the 
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the ſeveral parts of the body, remain at perfect reſt: as like- oF 


wiſe is 8 the caſe in fleep. | % 
Laſtly, obſerve, that experience tells us, we may ſometimes 
feel pain in parts of the that have been entirely cut off ; 


by reaſon the fibres in the brain correſponding to them, be- 


ing agitated in the fame manner as if were really hurt ; 
the ſoul feels a real pain in thoſe imaginary parts. 

All theſe things ſeem to ſhew, that the ſoul reſides immedi- 
ately in that part of the brain wherein the nerves of all the 


with regard to the objects that 


the changes that ha 
uſed to caufe them ; and, that 


cauſe them, or that have : 

it only perceives what paſſes out of this part, by the media- 

tion of the fibres n See NERVE, Fibre, 
c. | 


| Sour, BrxAin, SENSOR, 


Theſe things premiſed, it will not be difficult to explain how 
ſenfatim is performed: the manner whereof may be con- 


deived from what follows. When the point of a needle, 


for inſtance, is thruſt * hand, that point ſtirs and 
ſeparates the fibres of the fleſh ; which fibres are extended 
from that place to the brain, and when we are awake, are 
in ſuch a degree of tenfion, as that they cannot be ftirred 


without ſhaking thoſe of the brain. If then the motion of 


the fibres of the hand be gentle, that of the fibres of the 
brain will be fo too; and if the firſt be violent enough to 
break any thing in the hand, the laſt will be ſtronger and 


more violent in proportion.— In like manner, if the hand 


be held to the fire; the little particles of the wood it throws 
off in great numbers, and with a great deal of violence, 
ſtriking againft theſe fibres, and communicating a part of 
their agitation thereto; if the action be moderate, that of 


the extremities of the fibres of the brain correſponding to 


thoſe of the hand, will be moderate hkewiſe : if it be vio- 
Jent enough to ſeparate any of the of the hand, as it 

ns in burning ; the motion of the fibres in the brain 
will be proportionably more violent. This is what befals the 


| body, when objects ſtrike upon it. —We are now to conſider 


how the mind is affected. 

The mind, we have obſerved, reſides principally, if we may 
be allowed to ſay fo, in that part of the brain where all the 
fibres of the nerves terminate. It attends here, as its fen- 
ſory, or office, to look to the preſervation of all the parts of 
the body ; and, of conſequence, muſt be here advertifed of 


all the changes that happen, and muſt be able to diſtinguiſh 
between agreeable to the conſtitution of the body, and 


thoſe hurtful thereto. Any other abſolute knowledge, with- 


out a refation to the body, were uſeleſs.— Thus, though all 


the changes in our fibres, do, in reality, confiſt in motions, 


W dich ordinatily only differ as to more and leſs ; it is neceſ- 
- ary the foul ſhould confider them as changes eſſential * 
e, 


ferent ; for though in themſelves they differ but very 
, with regard to . — of the body, they are to be 
ed on as eſfentially different. A 
The motion, for inſtance, which cauſes pain, frequently dif- 


| fers exceedingly little from that which occaſions a _ 


titillation: it is not neceſſary there ſhould be an effenti 
difference between thoſe two motions ; but it is neceſſary 


there be an eſſential difference between the pain and the tick- 
ling, which thoſe two motions occafion in the ſoul; for the 


agitation of the fibres, which * ＋ rap the titillation, in- 
forms the ſoul of the good ſtate of the body, that it is able 


to refift the impreſſion of the objects, and that it need not 


apprehend its being hurt: but the motion which occaſions 
pain, being ſomewhat more violent, is capable of breaking 
ome of the fibres of the body; wherefore it is neceſſary the 
foul be advertiſed hereof by ſome diſagreeable ſenſation, that 
it may provide againſt it. | | 

Thus, though all the motions which paſs in the body only 
difter in themſelves, as to more or leſs, yet, when confider- 
ed with regard to the preſervation of lite, they may be ſaid 
to be eſſentially different: for this reaſon it is, that the foul 


does not perceive the ſhakes, or motions themſelves, which 
objects excite in the fibres of the fleſh : it would be uſelefs to 


as them; and ſhe would never be able, thence, to 


learn whether the objects were capable of doing hurt or good. 


But ſhe perceives herſelf affected with ſenſations, which differ 
eſſentially, and which ſhewing preciſely the qualities of the 


objects, as they regard the body, make her perceive di- 


ſtinctly, whether or no thoſe objects are capable of hurt- 
ing it. _ 

In effect, from a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral ſenſes, it 
appears, that ſenſible objects act no otherwiſe upon the body, 
for the producing of ſenſation, than by exciting a change in 
the extreme ſurface of the fibres of the nerves : the quality 


of which change depends on the figure, bulk, hardneſs, 
and motion of the object; ſo that r. to all appear - 


ance, the moſt different objects, which ſhould agree in theſe 


four circumſtances, would produce the fame ſenſatim. 


From the various texture of the object, the diverſity of the 


nerve affected, the different fabric of the organ of ſenſe, | 


the different place in the metulla of the brain where the 


© nerve ariſes, and the different degree of motion wherewith 
+ the action of the object is applied, ariſe various /enſations, 
and ideas, in the mind; none of which repreſent any thing 


2 


| 


E, a faculty of the foul, whereby it % external 
objects, by means of fome action or impreſſion made on 
certain parts of the body, * of ſenſe, and propa- 


gated by them to the ſenſory, 6 See SENSATION and SEN 


| are always ; 
it being one and the ſame faculty, whereby we fee, hear, 
Ef cm means, on the part of the body, are different; 


for the preſervation, c. 
of our being. be” 


Hence thoſe ſeveral o of ſenſe, called eye, car, ' noſe, pa- 
late, and the univ one eutrsz; each of which is fo diſ- 
poſed as to give ſome repreſentation and report to the mind, 
of the ſtate of external things, the nearneſs, convenience, 
hurtfalneſs, and other habitudes ; and each of them a dif- 
ferent one, according to the degree, and immediatenef, c. 
ſtory ns ye GOP 0 NE IO ax 
erciſes of organs, r ſmelling, taſting, 
and feeling. See ORGAN, hg 8 | . 
A late excellent author gives us a more ingenious, extenſive, 


and philoſophical notion of ene. On his principle, /enſe is 


defined, a power of perception, or, a power of receiving 
ideas; if what is abſolutely paſſive may be properly called a 
power. See PowER and FACULTY, © + + | 
On ſome occafions, inftead of power, he chuſes to call it, a 
determination of the mind to receive ideas.—The ideas 
thus perceived, or raiſed in the mind, he calls ſenſations. See 
IDs A and SENSATION, . 

Senſe, he conſiders, either as natural or moral: and the na- 
tural, either as external or internal: though the diſtribution 
is chiefly founded on the common ways of conceiving ; for, 
in reality, they appear to be all natural, and neceſlary : 
ſome reaſons, however, for the diſtinction, will be ſhewn 
under the ſeveral articles thereof, 


xternal SENSES, then, are powers of perceiving ideas, upon 


the preſence of external objects. On ſuch'occaſions, we find 
the mind is merely paſſive, and has not power directly to 


prevent the perception, or idea, or to vary it at its recep- 


tion; as long as the body is continued in a ſtate fit to be 
acted upon by the external object. 


When two perceptions are intirely different ſrom each other, 


or agree in nothing but the general idea of ſenſation; the 
power of receiving thoſe different perceptions, is called 4% 


Ferent ſenſes. Thus ſeeing and hearing denote the different 


powers of receiving the ideas of colours, and ſounds. And 
though colours, as well as ſounds, have vaſt differences 
amongſt themſelves ;* yet is there a greater agreement among 


_ the' moſt oppoſite colours, than between any colour and 2 


ſound : and hence all colouts are deemed perceptions of the 
2 | e 4 9 

All the ſeveral ſenſes ſeem to have their diſtinct organs, ex- 
cept feeling, which is, in ſome degree, diffuſed over the 
whole body. See Ox ORN and FEELING 


Internal SE NES, are powers, or determinations of the mind, 


to be pleaſed with certain forms, and ideas, Which occur to 
our obſervation, in objects perceived by the external ſenſes. 
Of theſe there are two different ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the 


different objects of pleaſure, viz. pleaſurable or beautiful 


forms of natural things, andi pleaſurable or beautiful . 


— 
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n we, by our will, any otherwiſe procure pleaſure, or 
avoid pain, than by procuring the former kind of objects, 


d avoiding the lagter. B very frame of our nature, | 
t th occaſion 


the one is made of delight, and the othir of 
diſſatisfactiom. In effect, our ſenſitive perceptions are — 
(ant, and painful, immediately, and without any know 
of the cauſe of this pleaſure and pain, or of the manner how 
they excite it, or are occaſions of it, or without ſeeing to 
what further advantage, or detriment, the uſe of ſuch ob- 
jets might tend. Nor would the moſt accurate knowledge 
of theſe things vary either the pleaſure, or the pain, of the 
perception; however it might give a rational pleaſure diſtinct 
from the ſenſible ; or might raiſe a diſtinct joy, from proſ- 
pet of further in the object, or averſion, from 
apprehenſion of evil. There is ſcarce any object, which 
our minds are emp about, but is conſtituted the ne- 
ceſſary oceaſon of pleaſure or pain. Thus we ſhall 
find ourſelves pleaſed with a regular form, a piece of archi- 
tecture, or painting, a compoſition of notes, a theorem, an 
action, an affection, a character; and we are conſcious that 
this pleaſure naturally ariſes from the contemplation of the 
idea then preſent to the mind, with all its circumſtances, 
though ſome of thoſe ideas have nothing of what we call 
ſenſible perception in them; and in 
pleafure ariſes from, ſome uniformity, order, arrangement, 
imitation ; and not from the ſimple ideas of colour, or found, 
or mode of extenſion ſeparately conſidered. ee 
It ſeems hence to follow, that when inſtruction, education, 
or prejudice of any kind, raiſe any deſire or averſion to- 
ward an object; this defire, or averſion, is founded on an 
opinion of ſome perfection, or deficiency, in thoſe qualities, 
for perception whereof we haye the proper 72 0 hug, if 
beauty be deſired by one who has not the /enſe of fight ; the 
deſire muſt be raiſed by ſome apprehended rity of 
figure, ſweetneſs of voice, ſmoothneſs, ſoftneſs, or ſome 
other quality perceivable by the other /enſes without rela- 
tion to the ideas of colour, 
The only pleafure of ſenſe, which our philoſophers ſeem to 
conſider, is that which accompanies the ſimple ideas of ſen- 
fation ; but there are vaſtly greater pleaſures in thoſe com- 
plex ideas of objects, which obtain the names of beautiful 
and harmonious. —The power, then, whereby we receive 
ideas of beauty, and harmony, has all the characters of a 
ſenſe. It is no matter, whether we call theſe ideas of beauty 
and harmony, perceptions of the external ſenſes of ſeei 
and hearing, or not: we ſhould rather chuſe to call theſe 
ideas an internal ſenſe, were it only for the convenience of 
diſtinguiſhing them from other ſenſations of ſeeing and hear- 
ing, which men may have without perception of beauty and 
harmony. See PLEASURE, BEAUTY and Harmony. 
Meral SENSE, is a determination of the mind, to be pleaſed 
with the contemplation of thoſe affections, actions, or cha- 
racters of rational agents, which we call good or virtu- 
ous. See Morar. 5 
This moral ſenſe of beauty, in actions, and affections, may 
appear fires at firſt view: ſome of our moraliſts them- 
ſelves are offended at it in my lord Shaftſbury, as being ac- 
cuſtomed to deduce every apptobation, or averſion, from ra- 
tional views of intereſt. Our gentlemen of good taſte can 
tel] us of a great many ſenſes, 
harmony, imitation in painting and poetty ; and may we 
not find, too, in mankind, a reliſh for a beauty in charac- 
ters, in manners? The truth is, human nature does not ſeem 
to have been left quite indifferent in the affair of virtue, to 
form to itſelf obſervations concerning the advantage or diſ- 
advantage of actions, and accordingly to regulate its conduct. 
The weaknieſs of our reaſon, and the avocations ariſing from 
the infirmity and neceſſities of our nature, are fo great, that 
very few of mankind could have framed thoſe long deduc- 
tions of reaſon, which may ſhew ſome actions to be, in the 
whole, advantageous, and their contraries pernicious, The 


which have, the | 


and reliſhes for beauty, 


n 


wanners of ſenſation ; ſee Eye, EAR, Nosz, Gt. 


obſerves, that of all the ſenſes, feeling and taſting are 


Pu 
| — which man enjoys in the greateſt perſection.—As to ſee- 


ing, he is excelled by the eagle, e. as to ſmelling, by the 
— Se. and as to hearing, by the mole, even when hid 
under ground. Nat. Hiſt. kb. 10. 

The eſe have been ſometimes found greatly ſharpened and 
improved by diſeaſes: Mr, le mentions a gentleman, 
who, during a diſtemper he had in his eyes, had his © ng 
of fight brought to be ſo ſenſible, that when he waked in 
the night, he could, for a while, plainly ſee and diſtinguiſh 
colours, and other objects; and the ſame author gives an in- 
ſtance of another perſon; who, after getting half - ſuddled 
with claret, if he waked in the night, could ſee, ſor ſome 
time, to read a moderate print. 

Grimaldi affirms, that ſome women of Megara were able, 


NPE eyes alone, to diſtinguiſh between eggs layed by 
& Col. 


hens, and thoſe by white ones. Grimald. de Lum. 


In the Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne. 372. we have an account of 
Dan. Fraſer, who continued deaf and dumb, from his birth 
to the 17th year of his age ; when, upon recovering from a 
fever, he perceived an uneaſy motion in his brain, aſter 
which he began to hear, and, by degrees, to ſpeak. 


ENSIBLE hor:zon, Hor 1zoN, 
SENSIBLE point, the ache Porn, 

SENSIBLE qualitres, 

SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE fel, the foul of brutes, or 


UALITY, 


that which man is ſuppoſed to have in common with brutes. 


See Sour, 


It is thus called, as intimating its utmoſt faculty, to be that 
of ſenſation ; or, perhaps, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be mate · 
rial, and to come under our ſenſes. 

My lord Bacon aſſerts, that the fen/ible or brute foul, is 


t — no more than a corporeal ſubſtance, attenuated by 


eat, and thus rendered inviſible; or a kind of aura or va- 
pour partly of an atrial, and partly a fiery nature; endued 


with the ſs of air, to be fit to receive impreffions, and 


with the vigour of fire, to communicate its action; fed 
partly with oily matters, and partly with aqueous ones ; in- 
cloſed in the body, and in the more perfect animals, princi- 
pally in the head; moving along the nerves ; and reſtored 
and repaired by the fpirituous blood of the arteries, Bac. de 


Augment. Scient. lib. IV. See Lirs. 
SENSITIVE plants, a ſpecies of plants, called by the ancients 


efchynomenous, and by us ſenſitive, living or mimic 1, as 
— ſome tokens of al. b — 2 — wg 

heſe are ſuch whoſe frame and conſtitution is ſo nice and 
tender, that at the touch, or leaſt preſſure of one's hand, 
they will contract their leaves and flowers, as if ſenfible of 
the contact. 
Botanic writers mention many kinds hereof; ſome of which 
contract with the hand, or a ſtick ; others with heat, others 
with cold. The truth is, many, if not moſt, vegetables 
expand their flowers, down, c. in warm, ſun-ſhiny wea- 
ther, and again cloſe them towards evening or in rain, &c. 
eſpecially at the 1 of flowering, whilſt the ſeed is 
yet young and tender: as is ww evident in the down of 
dandelion, c. and in the flower of the pimpernel, the open- 
ing and ſhutting whereof are the country- man's weather- 


wiſer; whereby, Gerard ſays, he foretels what weather ſhall 


follow next day : for if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it be- 
tokens rain and foul weather ; if they be ſpread abroad, fair 
weather. Ger. Herb, lib. II. See SEMINATION, 


SENSORY, SENSSOR TUN commune, the feat of the common 


ſenſe ; or that part or place where the ſenſible foul is ſuppoſed 
more immediately to reſide. Sec SOUL and BE NSE. 

The ſenſory is ſuppoſed to be that part of the brain wherein 
the nerves from all the or of ſenſe, terminate: which is 


generally allowed to be about the beginning of the medulla 
oblongata: Des Cartes will have it in the conarion, or pincal 


land. See Cox AR ION. 

ir Ifaac Newton deſcribes the ſenſory of animals as the 
place to which the ſenſible fpecies of things are carricd 
1 the nerves and brain, that they may be there per- 
ceived by their immediate preſence to the ſoul.— The organs 


of ſenſe are not for enabling the ſoul to perceive the ſpecies 
of things, in its ſen/ory: but only for conveying them thi- 


ther. SENSE and ORGAN. 
The fame great author confiders the univerſe, as the ſen- 
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author of nature has much better furniſhed us for à virtuous o of the godhead. See Gor, UNIVERSE, NATURE, Cc. 
conduct, than our moraliſts ſeem to imagine; by almoſt as | S NTEN E, in law, dam; a judgment paſſed in court, 
quick and powerful inſtructions, as we have for the preſer- by the judge, upon ſome 4.2. o either civil, or criminal. 
vation of our bodies: he has made. virtue a lovely form, See JUDGE and JUDGMENT. 
to excite our purſuit of it, and has given us ſtrong affec- Sentences are either definitrue, interlocutory, contradiftory, &c. 
tions, to be the ſprings of each virtuous action. See Vik- | There are ſentences of abſolution, excommunication, &c, 
p TUE, e 30 * | Superior [judges eicher confirm or annul the ſentences of in- 
or the general manner wherein our SE NSES act; or, more | ferior ones. See APPEAL. 
properly, the manner wherein we become ſenſible, that is, | Three conformable 8E N TEN ES, tres SENTENTI & conformes : 
7 perceive external objects. See SENSATION. in the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, it is allowed to appeal 
or the particular Sx NSES, or, more properly, the particular three times; fo that there muſt be three conformable ſenten- 
manners wherein we become ſenſible, by the particular or- ces ere the deciſions of the judges can take effect. The firſt 
8 of ſenſe; ſee HEARING, SEEING, SMELLING, &c. degree of juriſdiction is in the biſhop's official: from him an 
r the kveral organs of SENSE, miniſtring to the ſeveral appeal lies to the metropolitan ; and from the metropolltan 
ca 
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to the public, and yexagous'to;private perſons. 


8 


. -POSITION./. 


i . 


and members of ſentences, ſo as to render the ſenſe thereof 
the cleareſt, apteſt and fulleſt poſſible. See PuneTVAT 1oN. 
In every ſentence there are two parts neceilarily required ; a 


ENTENCE, in grammar, denotes a period; or a {ct of words 
| Rug ending lome perſect ſenſe, or ſentiment of the mind. 
| $2.30DL: nt wt es. e ant (aw & p 


OM nr 


The buſineſs of pointing, is to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts 


noun for the ſubject, and a definite verb: whatever is found 


is affected. See Noux and VMS. 


Again, every ſentence is either {imple or conjunct: a fimple 


| ſentence is that conſiſting of one ſingle ſubject, and one finite 


- riod to cloſe it: .as, 4 f 
ſuch a ſentence, the ſeveral adjundts affect eit 


verbs, either expreſly. or implicitely,” in 
A ſimple /entence needs no point, or diſtinction; only a pe- 
man lues. virtue for itſelſ.—In 
the ſubject 


| SENTIMENTS, ia 


or the verb in a different manner. Thus the word gaad, e- 


preſſes the quality of the r the object. of; the ac- 


tion, and, for ep, the end thereof. Now none of theſe 


adjuncts can be 


parated from the reſt of the ſentence : for 


if one be, why ſhould not all the reft ? Andiif' all be; the 


\ 


words. 3 1 f 


" : * 7 


But if ſeveral adjuncts be attributed in the tame ode of- 


ther to the ſubject or the verb, the ſentence becomes con- 


jun&,: and is to be divided into part. 


In every conjunct {entence, as man ſubjects, or as many 
finite verbs as there are, cith impli 
diſtinctions may there be. Thus, 4 hopes, fears;' joys, 


exprelly, or implied, ſo many 


paint, all centre in an; and thus Cicero, 1 abit, ex- 


ceſſit, evaſit, erupit.— The reaſon of which pointing is obvi- 
ous; for as many ſubjects or finite verbs as there are in a 


; ſentence, ſo many members does it really contain. When- 


ever, therefore, there occur more nouns than verbs, or con- 


trariwiſe, they ate to he conceived as equal. Since, as every 


ſubject requires its verb, ſo every verb requires its ſubj 
where with it may agree: excepting, perhaps, in ſome figu- 


rative expreſſions. 


' Indeed, , there are ſome other kinds of teres which may 


A * * ba. 


de ranked amongſt the conjunct kind, particularly the ab- 
ſolute ablative, as it is called: Thus, Phyficians; the diſeaſe 
en, 


diſcs e.once diſcovered, are equivalent to, when the tiauſe of the 


diſeaſe is diſcovered —$0 alſo in nouns added by appoſition ; 
. as, The Scots,, a hardy. people, endured it all; ſo alſo in voca- 


tive caſes, and interjections; as, This, y friend, .you muſt 


_. allw,me: And, What, for heaven's ſake! would he be at? 
The caſe is much the ſame, when ſeveral. adjuncts affect 


either the ſubject of the /entence, in the verb, in the fame | 
manner; or at leaſt ſomething, whereby one of them is af- 
fected ;, as, ¶ good, wiſe, 


* - 


commonwealth : where the ſeveral adjectives denoting ſo many 


qualities of the ſubje&, arc to be ſeparated. from one ano- 


firſt example, the adjun 


er.— Again, when I fay, Your woice, cauntenarce, geſture 


oy 


mm. the ſeveral nominative caſes d:note io many 


| 1 hi | ES. | 
modes of the verb, which are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other. The caſe is the fame. in adverbs; as, 


He behaved himſelf medeftly,  prudently, \virtuoufly.—In the 
4d % E Ia; in 


. the third, the verb; in the following one, another adjunct: 
. 2s, I ſaw a man haden with age, ſickneſs,” wounds... . 


Now, as. 12 ſuch adjuncts as there are, ſo many ren 
oes 


members the ſentence contain; which are to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from each other, as much as ſeveral ſubjects, or finite 
verbs: and that this is the caſein all conjunct ſentences, ap- 


| pears hence, that all thele , adju 


ele. whether they be verbs 
or nouns, Cc. will admit of a conjunction copulative, where- 
by they may be joined together. But, where: ever there is a 


copulative, or room for it, there a new member of a /en- 


Such are, dere Juſtitiam m 


teuce begins. For the other partitions, &c, of /entences, Tee 


CoLoN, SEMICOLON, PRAIop. 


SENTENCE, is alſo. uſed in rhetoric and poetry, for a ſhort, 
pithy remark, oc reffoction, containing ſome ſentiment of | 


uſe in the conduct of life, See ArorHTHEGM, ADAGE, 
PROVERB, &c. 7 


„% 


teneris aſſueſcere nultum , & . 


Sentences, father Boſſu bblerves, render poems uſeful; and, 


beſides, add I know not What luſtre and ſpirit, which 


_ pleaſes, But there is np virtue which is not accompanied 


1 * | „ 
i & nom temnere dives ; or, A 


ſentence will be minced into almoſt as many parts as there are | , 


with ſome dangerous vice. Too many ſentences give a poem |, 
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| "to, the private, or immediately; to the pope. If the appeal | "-t60/philphical an ig and ſink it ite n kind pf Bra 
from the metropolitan to the pope, the pope is obliged - 4 
judges in partibus 3 and then if the three /emtences | | 


: but if one of them arinul another, new judges are | 
to be required of the pope for a fourth ſentence 3: and thus 

they ſometimes. proteed to a ſixth, or ſeventh \/entence,— 
Such a, number of juriſdictions is found infinitely prejudicial 


. that is leſs fit-for the-majelty of a poem, than the ſtud 


0 der, in Senecas tragedies. —Petronius recommends it 0 

authors, to diſguiſe their 
Waring above the thread or ground of the diſcourſe. Sce 
EL ; KR 479758 


LIPSIS$S. 


Ie Se TREES AD. on”. ator f 5 om 

C e manners form t e'tragic n. A Jentiments ex- 
plain it ; diſcovering. its cauſes, motives, . ſenti- 
nt are to the manners, what thoſe are to the fable. Sce 
3 5 A70% 4 A G iel 

8 ſentiments, regard is to to nature and probabi- 
lit; a madman, for inſtance, muſt ſpeak as a madman ; N 


8 
9 


lover a a lover; à bero as à hero. — The ſentiments, in 


great meaſure, are to ſuſtain the character. See CMARAC 
r ER, Dic r rox, HERO, CGG. 
SENTINEL *,' CSX IN EI, or SENTRY, in war, a pri- 


17 


ant | ſaid, To br on 

| | - the Jer, in the fame ſenſe as we. now fayy To Hand /err:y, 
1411 perceiving. 

pl to vanced and 

nce_it is odds he neyer returns. Sce 


_ wie, or Pur wa la? Stand! Demetireda ! 


SEPARATION, in navigation, the fame with what we 
more uſually call departure, See DayARTURE. 
SEPARATION of man and wife. See DIVORCR,. 
Waters of SEPARATION. , See the article WaTzR, 
SE whe, * a religious ſect 3 England, denominated 
from their. ſetting up a /eparate church, in oppoſition to 
tat eſtabliſhed by law. Bree "A 
At preſent, nee is rather the name of a collection of 
ſects, than of any particular one ; but nearer their original, 
there was that agreement among them, that one name 2 
them all. Their diviſion into 4 e anabaptiſts, in- 
.  dependants, Ic. is a modern thing. dee Nox co NAM, 
„ß I 
atifts,. Hornius tells us, Hit. Fed: are ſuch as un- 
der Edward VI. Elizabeth and James I. refufed to conform 
to the church of England: and who were firſt called huri- 
fans, om {err laſtly nonconformifis. SeePURIT av. 
"The firſt leader of the {peratiſts, was Bolton ; who, upon 
| * the party he had formed, was ſucceeded bv Robert 
Brown, from whom 8 were called Broumiſii, a 
name they long retain ;, though Brown himſelf deſerted 


« - 


| | the ſect, and, in imitation of Bolton, abjured his errors. Sce 
learned man, is an ornament to the |. |; 


e nt 
He was ſucceeded by Barrow, who was hafiged at the inſti- 
_... gation of 5. biſhops: their fourth chief was Johnſon, who 
ſet up a church at Amſterdam ; which afterwards divided into 
_ ſeveral ſects, at the head of one whereof was Johnſon's brother, 
who excommunicated him, and was, reciprocally excommu- 
© "nicated by him. Soon afterwards, à fifth, named Smith, 
LO 2 a like chutch at 2 but NN 2 alter 
"his death: and ſeparatiſm was brought very low, when Ro- 
binſon 3 ae, pole ode its e ſoftened the dog- 
ma's of Brown, and ſet on foot a good underſtanding amo!'; 
them; but was not able to unite the whole ſet, Part of 
them ſtill adhered to the rigid opinions of their old maſter 
Brown, and part of them followed Robinſon, The firſt re- 
© tained the old name of e the latter aſſumed that ©: 
e and at length degenerated into independan- 
which is the name whereby they are now uſually called, 
both in New and Old England. See InDEPENDANTS. | 
HFornius mentions another order of /#aratifts, called ae 
ſcparatiſis, that is, . an half. Some will have 
theſe, to be a diſtin& feet; others, the ſame with the fe,. 
* Jeparatiſts - for it is added, that the Jews. e under 
_*  pretence of taking a medium between the Browniſts and the 
church of England, went further even than the Brownitts 
themſelves, and under the name of Jeparatiſts degencrated 
re / nn G, | 
SEPTUM, SEI. os, or teſta, cuttlefiſh bone; is a white, 
_ - ſpongy, teſtacęous ſubſtance, growing on the back of the 
cuttſe-ſiſn; and ſeeming almoſt to be calcined by the ſun. 
It is rough and abfterfive, and chiefly uſed in medicine as 3 
2600217 PTA, 


dentrifice, 


diſuſe. WS | 
SEPTEMVIR, in antiquity. See Qu 1NQUEVIR, QuIN- 


Pave Germans ſometimes uſe the word ſeptemvirate, for the 
ſeven electors of the 4 * See EL EC TOR. | 


' $zPTENTRIO, in coſmography, the ſame with north; thus 
called from the ancient conſtellation * one of whoſe 
ſtars is the pole-ſtar. See Nor THy OLE-STAR, Cc. 
Hence alſo GePTENTRIONAL, SEPTENTRIONALIS, ſome- 
thing belongin to the north; as ſepthnirional AN, 2 
trional para, &c. ., thoſe on the northern tide the 


SEPTIER or SETIER, a French meaſure, differing ac- 
cording to'the ſpecies of the Sings compares Sec ME ASURE. 
For liquors, the ſeptier is the | 
or balf-pint. See CHOPINE. , 

For dry meaſure, the ſeptier is very different, in different 

places and different commodities ;, as not being any veſſel of 

meaſure, but only an eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures. 


Twelve ſeptiers make the 

dle that wheat. Ld en 

SEPTIZON,.SEPTIZONIUM, in the ancient architec- 
ture, a term almoſt appropriated to a famous mauſoleum. of 
the ſamily of the Antonines ; which Aur. Vic or tells us, Was 
built in the tenth region of, the city of Rome : being a large 
inſulated building, with ſeven ſtages or ſtories of — | 
The plan was ſquare ; and the upper ſtories of columns fall- 


ing back much, rendered the pile of a pyramidet form. ter- 


minated a- top. with the ſtatue of the emperor 
verus, who built it. * 4 | 
It had its name ſeptizen, ſeptizonium, from ſeptem and auna, 
: 4 1. ſeven zones or girdles, by reaſon of its being girt with 
even rows of columns. | 
Hiſtorians make mention of another * more ancient 
than that of Severus, built near the Therme of Antoninus. 
SEPTUAGESIMA“, in the calendar, denotes the third 
ſunday: before lent ; or before quadrageſima; as quinquageſi- 
ma is the next before quadrageſima, then ſexageſima, and 


SEPTUAGINT *, LXX, or the SEVENTY, a term famous 
among divines and criticks, for a verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, out of Hebrew into Greek, performed by ſeventy-two 
Jewiſh interpreters, in obedience to an order of Ptolemy 


given by 
choſe fix doctors out of each tribe for this office, which 
made the number of ſeventy-two and that theſe being ſhut 
up, each in his ſeveral cell, each tranſlated the whole ; and 
without ſeeing what any of the reſt had done, they were all 
found to agree to a letter. | 

Chronology of the SEPTUAGINT, or SEVENTY, is an account 
of the years of the world, very different from what is found 
in the Hebrew text, and the vulgate; making the world 
1466 years older than it is found in theſe latter. See AGE, 
CHRONOLOGY, EryocHA, Cc. 3 
The criticks are much divided, as to the point of preference. 
Baronius prefers the account the of ſeventy : and If. Voſſius 


makes an apology for it.— The two lateſt and moſt ſtrenuous | 


; Vol. I. py 


8 


SEPTUM, in anatomy, a term literally ſignifying an inclo- 
ſure or partition; applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which 
ſerve to ſeparate one part from another. 

SgPTUM lucidum, or pellucidum, is a partition . 


two upper ventricles of the brain; thus called, as 
tranſparent. See BRAIN. 0 


it | SEPTUM medium, or cordis, is a ſeparation between the two 


ventricles of the heart. —lt is about a _ thick, fleſhy, 
elf ; conſiſting of 


- imagined it to be perforated with a great number of holes ; 
but See HAT and VENTRICLE, 
sar run tronſverſum, is the ſeparation of the two bellies, or 


SEPTUM bulbi, divides the bulb of the urethra lengthwiſe. 

See URRTHRA, - 

SEPTUM gollinaginis. See CayruT GALLINAGINITS. 

SEPTUM clitoridis, a membranous partition running all along, 
between the two corpora cavernoſs, from the glans to its 


SgpTUM auris. See the article EAR. 
SppTUM fem. See the article TESTICLE. 
SEPULCHRAL, SEPULCHRALIS, ſomething belonging 
to ſepulchres or tombs. See SEPULCUHRE. 
SEPULCHRAL inſcriptions are the ſureſt monuments we have 
of antiquity. INSCRIPTION, EPITAPH, Mon u- 
MEN, &c. . 
SEPULCARAL lamps, are thoſe faid to have been found burn- 
| 3 the tombs of ſeveral martyrs, and others. Sec 
AMP, ' | 1 HP 
SE PULCHRAL column, is'a column erected over a tomb, with 
an inſcription on its ſhaft. See CoLUMN. 
CEPULCHRAL, or SEPULCHRALTS, is alſo the lation 
of a ſect; thus called, from their principal error, W ich was, 
that by the word hell, whither the ſcripture tells us Jeſus 
Chriſt deſcended after his death, they underſtood his grave 
or ſepulchre. See HELL. 
The .ſepulchrales, or epulchral hereticks, maintained, that 
Jeſus Chriſt only dcſcended into hell according to the fleſh ; 
hat this hell was nothing elſe but the grave where he was 
laid, and wherein his ſoul could not reſt. Prateolus. 
CEpPULCHRALIS petunia. See the article PRC UNIA. 
SEPULCHRE, SgPv LCHRUM, 2 tomb, or place deſtined 
for the interrment of the dead. See INTERRMENT., 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the * of 
che ancients : thoſe of the moderns we uſually tombs. 
See TomB, COEME TERIUM, Ec. 
Beſides the uſual ſepulchres for the interrment, either of the 
whole body, or of the aſhes of the body burnt, the ancients 
had a peculiar kind, called cenotaphia ; being empty ſeput- 
chres, made in honour of ſome perſon, who, perhaps, had 
no burial at all ; from a ſuperſtitious opinion, that the fouls 
of thoſe who wanted burial, wandered an hundred years, 
ere they were admitted to paſs into the Elyſian fields. See 
CxNOT ATH, FUNERAL, c. 
The pyramids were built to ſerve as ſepulchres for the kings 
of Egypt. See PYRAMID. And thebbeliſks had genetally 
the ſame intention. See OBELISE. 
_ were held ſacred, and inv iolable; and the care 
taken thereof deemed a religious duty 3 grounded on the fear 
of God, and the belief of the ſoul's immortality. Thoſe 
ho ſearched or violated them, were odious 0 all nations, 
and ſeverely puniſhed. 
The Egyptians called their ſepulchres, eternal houſes, in con- 
tradiſtinction to their houſes and palaces, which they called 
inns ; by reaſon of the ſhort ſojourn we have in the one, in 
compariſon of the long ſtay in the other. 
The eaſtern pilgrimages are all made with deſign to viſit 
the holy ſepulchre, that is, the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt. No- 
body enters here but bare- footed, and with a world of cere- 
monies. The Turks exact 24 crowns of each pilgrim, 
whom devotion carries to the holy ſepalchre, See PIT. 
GRIM, | 
St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy SEPULCHRE, gives the deno- 
mination to an order of regular canons, anciently inſtituted 
in Jeruſalem, in honour of the holy ſepulchre. Sec CANON. 
They aſcribe their inſtitution to Godfrey of Boulogne; 
who, they ſay, upon his taking Jeruſalem in the year 1099, 
placed canons in the patriarchal church of the holy ſepulchre 3 
which, indeed, is true; but then they were not regulars.— 
In effect, it was Arnoul, who, of archdeacon of the church 
of Jeruſalem, got himſelf elected patriarch thereof, that in 
1114, firſt obliged his canons to live in community, and ta 
follow the rule of St. Auguſtin. . 
From the holy land, numbers of theſe canons Were brought 
into Europe, particularly into France by Louis the younger 3 
into England by king Henry 3 into Poland by Jaxa, a Poliſh 
gentleman ; and into Flanders by. the counts thereof. 
But. the * was afterwards ſuppreſſed by Innocent 2 
11 an 
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and its effects 2 that of out lady of Bethlehem, 


Which itſelf | 
of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, —But the ſuppreſ- 


ſion did not take place in Poland, nor in ſeveral provinces of 
Germany, where they fill Gubliſt; | their ging] 163 BE | - 
father Helyot obſerves, was different in | 


land: their habit, 
different places. | | 7 
St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy SEPULCHRE, is alſo the nanie 
of a military order, eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine. Was 
Moſt writers who mention this order, carry its inſtitution as 
far back as the time of the apoſtle St. 22 
ruſalem, or at leaſt to that of Conſtantine; that 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and Baldwin, were only the r rs 
thereof : but this antiquity is chimerical. It is not even cer- 
tain, that it was founded ſo early as Godfrey of Boulogne, 
or his ſucceſſor Baldwin; though Favyn and de Belloy at- 
tribute it to this latter. & cat * 
It is certain, there was nothing but canons in the church of 
St. Sepulchre, till the year 1114; and it is more than pro- 
bdable, the knights were only inſtituted upon the ruins of 
the canons 400 years after, and that by pope Alexander VI. 
in order to excite rich and noble perſons to viſit the . 
places, by giving them the title of knights of the holy ſepul- 
- chre, to this end, inſtituting an order under that name, 
whereof he reſerved the quality of to himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors. —Leo X. and Clement VII. granted to the guardi- 
an of the religious of St. Francis, in the holy land, the power 


e of making. theſe knights ; which power, firſt granted vive 


voce, was afterwards conſir med by a bull of Pius IV. 
In 1558, the knights of this order in Flanders, choſe Philip 
II. king of. Spain, their maſter;; and afterwards his ſon: 
but the grand maſter of the order of Malta prevailed on him 
to reſign; and when afterwards the duke ùf Nevers aſſumed 
- the ſame quality in France, the fame grand maſter, by his 
intereſt and credit, procured a like renunciatian of him, 
and a confirmation of the union of this order to that of 
Malta. See MALTA. © ff n nn 1064032065. 
SEPULCHRI pretium. See the article PRRTIUN. 
SEQUEL, SzQutLa, in logic, a conſequence: drawn from 
ſome preceding propoſition, See Cos x ENR and Cox- 
CLUSION, H. h | 1052 
As, if I ſay, The human ſoul is immaterial ; and. im- 
en de laſt member of the ſentence is a ſeguel of the 
SEQUENCE, in gaming, a ſeries or ſet of cards following 
in the ſame ſtiit, or colour. | | Il 
We fay, a ſequence of four cards, of five, &c.—At picquet, 
theſe are called tierces, quarts; quints, &c.” See PreqQUET, 
SEQUESTRATION, SeqQuesTRAT10,-/in common 
law, the act of ſeparating. a thing in controverſy, from the 
. . polſeſhon of both parties, till the right be determined by 
courſe of law, 34942 T2M ED 11 
Tbis is of two forts; voluntary and neceſſary. - f 
Valuntary SEQUESTRATION, is that which is done by conſent 
W. ewroe trade which the judge doth 
ecefſary SEQUESTRATION, is that whi .doth b 
25 —— whether the parties will, or not. F 
SEQUESTRATION, in the civil law, is the act of the ordi- 
' nary, diſpoſing of the goods and chattles of one deceaſed, 
whoſe eſtate no man will meddle with. 8, 
A widow is alſo faid to ſegugſſer, when the diſclaims having 
any thing to do With the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband. 
Among the Romaniſts, in queſtions of marriage, where the 
wife complains of impotency in the huſband, ſhe is to be 
ſequeſtered into a' convent, or the hands of matrons, till the 
proceſs be determined. 2 | 9 
SEQUESTR ATION, is alſo uſed for the act of gathering the 
fruits of a benefice void, to the uſe of the next incumbent. 
In the time of the civil wars, | /equeſtration was uſed for a 
ſeizing of the eſtates of delinquents, 'for the uſe of the com- 
monwealtn. | | : wie 
SEQUIN“, Zegcnin, ZgccHINO, a gold coin ftruck at 
Venice, and in ſeveral parts of the grand ſeignior's ſtates, 
1 which laſt are called Turk ſequins,” or 
cheriſt. See Corn and Money. . 1 


Ablancourt derives the werd from cixicum, or ciricenicum; | 


as ſuppoſing the /equiz firſt ſtruck at Cixicum : Menage, from 


the Italian zecchino, of gecca, the name of the mint at | 


* 


Venice. 


At Conſtantinople, the ducats itcuck. in ſeveral parts of Ger--| 


many, are called Zhmgarian ſequins. See Duca r. 
The value of theſe Sequins is Nie 


the Eaſt-Indics the difference is ſtill, more ſenſible: the Vene- 


tian ſequin being current, tor four rupees} and fix peflas, or 
98.40. ſterling, and the Turkiſh gi, only for four ru- |, h 
? ther kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by putting it in a copper 


, Pets, or 9s. 


SERAGLIO, among the Levantines, the palace of a prince, | 


or lord. See PALACE. _ . wo 

At Conſtantinople, they fay, the ſcraglio of the embaſſador 

of England, of France, Se. — The word is originally Per- 
ſian, Where it has the ſame ſignification. | 
The SERAGL10O is uſed by way of excellence for the palace of 
"the grand {cignior at Conſtantinople, where he keeps his 


+ they were beſtowed in 1484, on that 


_ YER 
and where the 
are trained up for the chief poſts bes © 


; of the ſcraglis. 
The old ſcraglio is place where the emperor's old miſ- 

Balzac obſerves, that the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, is only 
- . a copy of that which Solomon anciently built at Jeruſalem, 
CERARH on SaKarmi cn the blacarcby. of angel, 

H, or SRRATHIN, in i 2 
ſpirit of the firſt, or higheſt rank. See Ax GL and en 
„Aer. 1 1 : L 

The ſeraphs, or rather ſeraphim, make that claſs of angels 
ſuppoſed to be the inflamed with divine love, by their 

nearer and more immediate attendance on the throne; and 
communicate their heat to the inferior, and remoter orders. 

Hence their name, which is formed from the Hebrew root, 

W. to burn, inflame. - | | 
8 5 APHICK, ſomething belonging to the ſeraphim. See 
nns n 

Mr. Boyle has a treatife of ſcruphici love, i. e. of divine 
| . Feed . 

In the ſchools, St. Bonaventure is called the ſcraphicſ doctor, 
from his abundant zeal and fervour. See Doc fox. 

St. Francis, founder of the Cordeliers and Franciſcans, is 
called the ſeraphick father, in memory of a viſion he faw 
on mount Alverna, after a' faſt of forty days, accompanied 

with many other ſeverities ; when, falling into an ecſtaſy, he 

ſaw a ſeraph glide rapidly from heaven upon him; which 
impreſſed on him certain ſtigmata or marks, repreſenting tho 

wounds which the nails and the ſpear made in our Saviour's 
body, at his crucifixion. See FRANCISCAN, 
SERAPHIM. See the article SR RAP. | 
SERENADE, SzxxENATA, a kind of concert given in the 

night-time by a gallant, at his miſtreſs's door, or under her 

window, He ee ces. l 

Sometimes it conſiſts wholly of inſtrumental muſick ; ſome- 

times voices are added; and the pieces compoſed or played 

on theſe occaſions, are alſo called _ 
We do not know whence the word ſhould be derived, unleſs 
from the French, /erein, the dew falling in the night-time, 
SERENA gutta, in medicine, the ſame as amarrofis, Sce 
_ GvorTTaA-ſerma and AMAUROSIS. "REF. 
SERENE, Sexevvs, a quality or title of honour given to 
- certain princes, and chief magiſtrates of republicks. See 

TITIE and QUALITY. 

'The king of England is ſtiled, the mo/? ſerme: the fame 

term is allo applied to the doge of Venice.— The pope, and 

the ſacred college writing to the emperor, to kings, or the 
dope, give them no other title but that of my/? ſerene, In- 
. deed the Venetians ſet the title of ſerenity aboye that of high- 
neſs. See HIcnunes. J.. ONES | ; 

In 1646, Wicquefort obſerves, there was a claſhing be- 

tween the courts of France and Vienna ; becauſe the emperor 

refuſed the king of France any other title than that of /- 
rene. Biſhops anciently were addreſſed under the title of 
ene. 

The kings of France of the firſt and ſecond race, ſpeaking 

of themſelves, uſe no other quality, but n4tre ſereniti. The 

emperor gives no other title to the king of England, nor 
even to any other king, excepting the king of France. The 
king of Poland, and other kings, give it to the electors. 

' The emperor, writing to the electors or other princes of the 
empire, only uſes the term diledtion ; but in treating with 
them, uſes eleforal ſerenity to the electors; and ducal ſerenity 
to the othet princes. See ELEC TOR, Cc. 

SERGE, in commerce, a woollen croſſed ſtuff, manufactured 

aon 1 loom with four treddles, after the manner of rateens, 


* 


and other crofled ſtuffs. * Dee 
WY oodneſs erges is known by t croſſin 85 as that © 
dochs by the Sls See CLOTH. * eee 
Of ſer ef, hers are various kinds, denominated either from 
the front avaliticn thereof, or from the places where they 
are wrought.—The molt. conſiderable is the London ſerge, 
now highly valued abroad, E in France, where the 
ue is carried on with good ſucceſs, under the title 


of ſerge fagon de Londres. _ TN : 
ab le. 7 Land SkROGES.— For wool, the longe® is 
choſen for the warp, and the ſhorteſt for the woof. Ere ei- 


of liquor, ſomewhat more than luke- warm, compoſed of 
"three quarts of fair water, and one of urine, After having 
ſtayed long enough therein to diſſolve, and take off the 
greaſe, &c. it is ſtirred briſkly about with a wooden peel; 
taken out of the liquor; drained and waſhed in a running 
water; dried in the ſhade ; beaten with ſticks on A wooden 
rack, to drive out the coarſer duſt and filth; and then 7 
yo clean 


| W WW: oF : 


ve, and the longeſt part, deftined for the warp, 


combed with large combs, heated in a. little furnace for the | 


To clear off the oil again, the wool is put in à li- 
2 — of hot watet, with ſoap melted therein: 
whence being taken out, wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on 


5 N ter wool, intended for the woof, it is only 


TY ,: 


1 eye, of the ſhuttle ; and that for the warp wound on 
1 4 & wooden bobins, to fit it for warping. When 


croling of the ſpe flficently cloſe : thus he procercy il 
the warp is. all d with D * 


tle, into the trough, out of which it is taken When all the 
earth is cleared: then, with a kind of iron Pincers, or ply- 


on the ſurface, on either ſide: then return it into the fulling 
trough, where it is worked with water ſomewhat more than 
1471 with ſoap 1 be therein, 2 near 2. hours, 
It is chen walhed. Ill ſuch time as water becomes 
quite. clear, 1 = no ſigns of foap left: then it is 
taken out, of the trough, the A Sc. pulled oft, and then 
put on the, tenter to Ury, taking care, as faſt as it dricg,; to 
{tretch it out both in length and breadth, till it be brought 
to its juſt dichenſions.  V well dried, it is taken off the 
 tenter, dyed, harm, and preſſed. See Dy INS PRE551NG, 
and SHEERING. a Saas 
SERGEANT, gr S8&J8ANTy,2 term in-our law, apphed 
to ſundry offices-—SBRGEANT at law, or of the ch,, is the 
higheſt degree taken in the common law, as that of doctor 
_ is in the civil law, See Dec REE and DoeTor;r _ -, 
Sergcants were anciently called ſervientes ad legem, and ſer- 
viewtes narrgteres.: Mr. Selden.. adds, that they were alſo 
called dactores lis; though. others are of opinion, that the 
judges are, more properly, the declares lis, and Jergeants, 
the bachelars of 1 obſerves, that however a 
ſergeant may be richer than all the doctors of the commons, 
yet a doctor is ſypenior in degree to a /ergeant ; for the yery 
name of a doctor is magiſterial, but that of a jergeant mini- 
ſterial. Hence the doctots are ſeated and covered when 
they nen de the leres and, uncovered. the har, 
| excepting fer Heir ej. 
As theſe, are ſuppoſed the moſt learned and experienced; 
there is one, court appropriated to plead in by themſelves, 
which is the common-pleas, where the common law of 
England is moſt ſtrictly obſerved.— But they are not prohi- 
bited pleading in other courts, where the judges (who,muſt 
firſt be /ergeants) call them brothers. See CouUurT and 
Common-PLgAS. 
They are Called by the king's mandate, or writ, directed to 
them; "commanding them to take upon them that degree, 
by a day aſſigned. 
Out of theſe, one is made the Hase rern (more may be) 
to plead for him in all cauſes, eſpecially treaſon. EY 
SEROEANT at; arms,..is an officer appointed to attend: the 


perion of à King, .to arreſt traitors, and perſons af quality 
offending, and be attend che lord high-ſteward, when he ſits 


in judgment on any traitor. 


see nome eight at court, at 1001. per anni ſalary 
each : they are called the king's /ergeants at arms, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from others: they are created with great cere- 
mony z. the pefſon kneeling before the king, his majeſty Jays 
_ .. the mace on, his right ſhoulder, and ſays, 2 c up, ſergeant at 
£728 Op (eur r hey have, beſides, à patent 
tor the offiqe, which they hold for life. : | 
They haye their attendance in the preſence chamber, where 
the band of gentlemen-penſiontrs wait; and receiving the 
king at the = carry the maces before him to the chapel- 
2 


clean * the bande. — Thus far prepared 4. it is greaſed with | 


* * 
8 ; E R 


door, Whilſt the band of penſioners ſtand foremoſt, and make 
x ane for the king; as they alſo do when the king goes to 


the houſe of lord | 
There are four others created in the fame manner; one, 
who attends the lord chancellor; à ſecond, the lord trea- 


ſurer; a third, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 


© a fourth, the lord mayor of London, on ſolemn occaſions. 


They have a conſiderable ſhare of the fees of honour, and 


© travelling charges allowed them, when in waiting, viz. five 


ſhillings 15 Gays when the court is within ten miles of Lon- 
don, and ten ſhillings when twenty miles off London: they 


are in the lord chamberlain's gift, | 
SERGRANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an inferior officer in 


SERGEANTY, or SzRJEANTY, a ſervice anciently due 


a company of foot, or troop of dragoons; armed with a 
halbard, and appointed to fee diſcipline obſerved, to teach the 
ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, to ſee due diſtances kept, 
to order, ſtraiten, form ranks, files, c. See Or ric ER. 


. to the king for lands held of him; and which could not be 


due to any other lord, See TxxURE and SERVICE, 
It js divided into grand and petty ſergean | 


Grand SERGEANTY, is where one eld, Land of the king by 


the king's banner, or ſpear, aſſiſt at his coronation, 0 50 
ſome office in his court. | 


Petit SERGEANTY, is where a man holds land of the King 


to yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing toward his wars; as a 
ſword, dagger, bow, {purs, &c, 2 


| Coke, on Littleton, tells us, that Sir Richard Rockeſly held 
lands at Seaton, by grand fergeanty, to be vantrarius regis, 


i. . the king's fore-faotman, when he went into Gafcogne, 


till he had worn out a pair of ſhoes of the price of four- 


' 


x By the ſatote, 12 Car. II. all tenures of any honours, ma- 


nos, lands, &c. are turned into free and common ſoccage; 
but the honorary ſeryiges of grand fergeanty are thereby con- 
tinued. See TENURE. __ & 


SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of things. in the fame order, 


© the metal, and to the ſubject. | 


and which have ſome relation or connection with each 
other. See CLass, ORDER, Ce. 1 | 
Medals-are formed into tet Pe Briefs, both with regard ta 


he different metals of me- 


dals, conſtitute three different /#ries's, in the cabinets of the 


curious; we mean, as to the ordler and arrangement of the 
ſeveral megals.—T he gold Jerits, for inſtance, of imperials, 


amounts to about 1000 or 1200, that of ſilver may amount 


to 3000.3 and that of copper, in all the three ſizes, great, 


middle, ang ſmall, to 6 or 7000,—Of thele, the /eries of 
middle copper is the moſt N and cafily formed, as it 


5 1 be brought down to the 
and 


the time of the Palæologi in the caſt, 


The //eries's of medals are uſually formed from the fide called 


the head: in the firſt claſs, is diſpoſed the ſeries of kings; in 


the ſecond, that of Greek and Latin cities; in the third, 
the Roman conſular families; in the ſourth, the imperial; 


1 
- 
o 
* 


in che fifth, che deitieg: to which may be added a ſixth 
crien, conſiſfing of medals of illuſtrious perſons. | 
here are allo /erjes's of modern medals ; that of the popes 
only commences from Martin V. in 1430. From that time 
we haye a ies of papal medals, tolerably compleat, to the 


number of 5 or 660,—One might likewiſe have a /eries of 


emperors ſrom Charlemaign; provided one took in the'cur- 
rent coins: but, in practice they commonly commence with 
Frederic II. in 1463.— The ferien of kings of France is 
the moſt numerous and moſt conſiderable of all the modern 


kings. See MR DAT. 


SERIES, in algebra, de notes a rank or progreſſion of quanti- 


dies, increa i decxeaſing in ſome conſtant ratio; which, 


in its pre approaching {till nearer and nearer ſome 
ſought, value, is called a converging ſeries ; and if infinitely 
continued, becomes equal to that quantity: whence its uſual 
appellation of - ;nfinite. /eries... Caving ING, &c. 

Thus f 55. „ 3 4.4 U, make a,/eries, which always con- 
verges, or approaches to the value of 1, and infinitely 
continued, becomes equal thereto. See IN FIN ITE, Ar- 


 PROXIMATION, Se. u met z 1, | 
The doctrine and uſe of infinite /eries's, one of the greateſt 
improvements of the, preſent age, we owe to Nic, Mercator 


; of Holſtein, who, howeyer, , ſeems to have taken the firſt 


hint of. jt from Dr. Walli 


8˙8 arithmetick of infinites.—It 


takes place principally in, the quadratures of curves; where, 


preſſed hopes . — 5 5 e ſuch as is the ratio 

of the diameter of a circle. to the circumference ; we are 

glad to expreſs them by a /erzes, which, infinitely continued, 

is the value of the quantity. required. See CIRCLE, Qu A- 
DRATURE, Oc. 


ature, origin, and uſe..of infinite $ER1E5s's— Though arith- 
metic furniſh us with very adequate and intelligible exprefſi- 
| ons for all rational 3 
2 ones; which. are in 


85 155 it is very detective as to 
1a 7 | nitely more numerous than 
he other; there being, for inſtance, an infinity of them 


between 1 and 2. Were it now 1cquired.to, flud a mean 


proportional between 1 and 2, in rational numbers, which 
alone 


of the empire in the weſt, . 


— 
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alone are clearly intelligible, (che root of 2 being certainly 


we could 
to the juſt value of the quantity required, but without ever 
arriving at it: thus, if for; the mean proportional between 1 
and 2, or the root of 2, we firſt put 1, it is evident we have 


not put enough; if we add 4 we put too much, for the 


ſquare of 1 ＋ ; is greater than 2, If then we take away #, 


we ſhall find we have taken away too much, and if we re- 


turn , the whole will be too great: Nr: tg; we proceed, 


withont ever coming at the juſt quantity ſought. Theſe 
numbers thus found, and thoſe found after the ſame man- 
ner to infinity, being diſpoſed in their natural order, 
make what we call an infinite ſeries. See NUMBER and 
Su uv. : | 


Sometimes the ſeries's do not proceed by alternate additions 


and ſubtractions, but by ſimple additions, or an infinity of 


ſubtractions; according to the 1383 of the firſt term. 


In all theſe infinite ſeries's it is viſible, that as all the terms 


are only equal to a finite magnitude, they muſt be {till de- 
f cs Pu and it is even convenient that they be ſo, as much 


as — that one may take only a certain number of the 
3 for the magnitude ſought, and neglect all the 


But it is not irrational numbers only, that are expreſſed in 


rational ones, by in 


te ſeries's. Rational numbers them- 
ſelves may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: 1, for inſtance, 


being equal to the ſeries 4 & 2, &c, but there is this difference 


between them, that whereas irrational numbers can only be 


expreſſed in rational numbers, by ſuch ſeries 3 rational ones 


need no ſuch reſſion. 


Among infinite ſeries's, there are ſome whoſe terms only 

make a finite ſum; ſuch is the geometrical eſſion 442, 

Fc. and in general, all geometrical, decrealing progreſs * 
is 


in others, the terms make an infinite ſum; 


© harmonical profireſſion 2 4 4 4, Cc. See HARMONICAL. It 
is not that there are more terms in the harmonical, than in 


the geometrical progreſſion, though the latter has no term 


which is not in the former, and wants ſeveral the former 
has ; ſuch a difference would only render the two infinite 


Tums unequal,” and that of the harmonical progreſſion the 


reateſt : . the. cauſe lies deeper. | 2 81 
tom the received notion of infinite diviſibility, it follows, 


that any finite thing, . gr. à foot is a compound both of 


- nite and infinite: finite, as it is a foot ; infinite, as it con- 
| tains an, infinity of parts, into which. it is. diviſible. —-If 


theſe infinite parts be conceived, as ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, they will make an infinite ſeries, and yet their ſum 


* only be a foot; only, tio terms ate to be here put, but ſuch 
© as may, diſtinct from each other, be parts of 


fame finite 


Whole: now this is the caſe in the geometrical, decreaſing 
" ſeries 11 K, Cc. for it is evident, that if you firſt take £ of 
2 foot, then 4 of what remains, or 2 of a. foot, then 4 of 


what remains, or Jof a foot; you ay roceed to infinity, 


1. 


© other, 


ſtil taking new decreaſing halves, alf diftin& ' from each 
ak hitch: alt rogertie di wake 1 Roe 5 
In this example, we not only take no parts but what were 
in the whole, diſtinct from each other; but we take all that 
were there; whence it comes to paſs, that their ſum makes 


the 1. whole again: but, were we to follow the geome- 
cri 


ical progreſſion 4 4 , &c. that is, at firſt take * a foot, 


and from what remains 4 of a foot, and from what ſtill re- 


mains 2, of a foot, &c. it is true, we ſhould take no parts but 
what were diſtinct from each other in the foot; but we 


* ſhould not take all the parts that were there, ſince we only 
take the ſeveral thirds, which are leſs than the halves; of 
- - conſequence, all theſe decreaſing thirds, though infinite in 


number, could not make the whole; and it is even demon- 
ſtrated, that they would only make half, —In like manner, 


all the fourths decreaſing to infinity, would only make one 


If an infinite 


third, and all the hundredths, only the ninety-ninth part: 
fo that the fum of the terms of an infinite ſeries decreaſing 
geometrically, is not only always finite, but may even be 45 
than any finite Re than can be aſſigned. 

ecreaſing ſeries expreſs parts which cannot 
ſubſiſt in the whole, diſtinctly from each other; but ſuch, 


as to take their values, we muſt ſuppoſe the ſame quantity 


taken ſeveral times, in the ſame whole; then will the fam 
of theſe parts make more than a whole, nay, infinitely 
more; that is, the ſcrier will be infinite, if the ſame quan- 


\ tity be taken an infinity of times. — Thus, in the harmoni- 


al progreſſion 2 5 4, Ec. if we take 4 of a foot, or 6 inches, 


then ; 4 inches, it is evident we cannot take further 4 of a 
foot, or 3 inches, without taking 1 inch more than was leſt 
in the foot. Since then the whole is already exhauſted by 
the three firſt terms, we can take no more of the following 
terms, without taking ſomething already taken: and, ſince 
- thoſe terms are infinite in number, it is very poſſible that 


the ſame finite quantity may be repeated an infinite num- 


ber of times, which will make the ſum of the ſeries in- 
© finite. 5 62 Ran ! 9 8 

WMe fay poſſible; for though of two infinite ſerieg's, the one 
may make a finite ſum, and the other an infinite; it is true, 
that there may be ſuch a feries, where the finites, having 
cxbauſted the whole, the following ones, though infinite in 
> v4 — SD LL. Man tens AP | 


ill approach nearer and nearer | 
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- number, ſhall only make a finite ſum : and, in effect 
png mags ar N 


there are eries's,, W ſums are leſs than the whole, nay, 
3 it follows, that there mult likewiſe be /crics; 

which make infinitely more. "Vit 

'There are two 


ries's in general, 1*. That there are fore; herein, after 


- a certain number of terms, all the other terms, though infi- 


nite in number, become each a cypher. Now, it is evident, 
that the ſum of theſe /erier's is finite, and eafily found ; they 
having only an appearance of infinity. ' ia 

2* That the ſame magnitude oy be expreſſed by different 
 fories's ; and may be expreſſed by a ſeries, whoſe ſum 
may be found, and by another, w ſum cannot be 


Geometry does not labour under the ſame difficulty as arith- 
mietick : it expreſſes irrational numbers exactly in lines, and 
needs not have recourſe to mfinite ſeries's. Thus the diagonal 
of a ſquare, whoſe fide is 1, is known to be the ſquare root of 
2.— But, in ſome other caſes, itſelf is under the 
like embarraſs ; there being ſome right which cannot 


de exprefſed otherwiſe than by an infinite ſeries of ſmaller 


lines, whoſe ſum cannot be found : which kind are the 


right lines equal to curves; ſo that in ſeeking, for inſtance, 


# b 


a right line equal to the circumference of a circle, we find, 
that the diameter being 1, the line ſought will be ,, minus 
7, plus 4, minus , plus 5, Cc. See RECTIFICAT ION, 

As to the finding of an infinite ſeries to expreſs quantities 
| fought; Mercator, the firſt inventor of the method, did it 
by diviſion : but Sir If, Newton and M. Leibnitz, have im- 
proved the doctrine very conſiderably ; the firſt finding his 
ſemies by the extraction of roots, and the ſecond by another 


A” preſuppoſe. 


find a SERIES expreſſing a quantity ſought by divi —Sup- 
poſe a /eries required to expreſs the . of b Wes by 
a +c: Divide the dividend by the diviſor, as in common 
arithmetick ; continuing the diviſion till the quotient ſhew 


© the order of the p n, or the law, according to which 
the terms proceed to infinity: ſtill obſerving the rules of 


ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, about the chang- 


ing of the fi 
” 5 


be found —— — G in infinituo. 


a a 4 


- 'Theſe' four or five terms thus found, both the quotient and 


manner of the diviſion ſhew, that the quotient conſiſts of an 


infinite ſeries of terms, whoſe numerators are the powers 
of c, w 


exponents differ from the number of the order 


by unity, whoſe denominators are the powers of a, and tbeir 


exponents equal to the number of the order of the terms. 


2. py. In the third term, the power of c is the ſecond in 


the numerator ; and the power of à the third in the deno- 


minator, , 


Hence, 1. If D r and 2 f ſubſtituting this value for 


*. that, we have, in that quotient 1— + Fas , Se. to infi- 


* Rp 
nity. Wherefore — == 1 — 0 + & ==, Wt,” in infini- 


If then, ſecondly, the terms in the quotient continually de- 


creaſe, ' the /eries will give à quotient as near the truth 2s 


potible —E. gr. If b==1, i and a==2;' thefe values 


bſtituted in the general rie, or the diviſion performed as 


in the general example; we ſhall find F = w— =} —; 
tot | NIN 
pt Lb = AP its &c. ' Suppoſe 88 the ſerie: 
to be broke off in the fourth term; there will be a deficien- 
cy: but it will be leſs chan 5. If it be broke off in the 
fixth, there will be a deficiency, but that leſs than 35. The 
further therefore the ſeries is continued, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to truth, but never arrives at it. 


| After the like manner we find 1 — 21-1 


; 3+1 | 
: ; 


4 1 
1 


4 = 54s Ce. in infiaitum 4 = — = A + 3 — 


337, Ec. in inſinitum. This is a conſtant law, whereby all 


fractions, whoſe numerator is unity, may be expreſſed by in- 
finite ſer7es's - thoſe /eries's being all geometrical progretions, 


ſerier recedes ſo mu 


decreaſing in ſuch manner as that the numerator is always 
unity; and the denominator of the firſt term, which is alſo 
the exponent of the ratio, differs by unity from the deno- 
minator of the fraction to be reſolved. : 

If the terms of the quotient be continually increaſing, the 
the farther from the quotient as it 8 


continued longer; nor does it ever become equal to the 


d under in gn. gr. Suppok cite te ce. 


quotient, unleſs it be terminated, and have the laft remainder 
| | * 


1 > 2 


went 


SER 


cient will be found f — 2 48-416 64 -＋ 126, e. 
One term, t exceeds 4 by an exceſs of $; two terms comes 
ſhort by à ; Uhree terms exceed by 4; four fall ſhort by 2p, 
Dr. If the ſerier be ſuppoſed to terminate in — 8 then 
1 g N | ; 

vil. 124-85 ., But 1-248 

142 nen - 5 
4. Therefore, — == Þ — bar 


| K „K r 7 
1 es * . 17 f 8 | 
1— 4247 == p 1 g W 
te- ee er | 
29 1e , | 14 | 

To find an infinite ſeries by Y TI 
extracting of roots, Gee 2 QUADRATURE of the 
To find an infinite ſeries by A 5 4:1 
a preſuppoſed ſeries, 


"I See rents. 
infinite ſeries, . | 
Rover /ion of SERIES. See the article REveRSION. RE 
SERMOLOGUS, SexMoLoOGUE, an eccleſiaſtical book 
compoſed of ſermons, or homilies of popes, and other per- 
ſons of eminence and ſanctity, formerly read at the of 
the confeflors, the Purification, All Saints, and on every day 
from Chriſtmas to the octave of the 1 See HOMIL xv. 
SERMON, era. See the article FunzrRAL, © 
.SERMONES, che title which Horace gives his ſatyrs. See, 
the article Sa Xx. ee | 
Criticks are divided about the reaſon of the name : the opi- 
nion of father Bofſu ſeems beſt grounded. A mere obſervance 
of feet, and meaſure, ſuch as we find in Terence, Plautus, 


* 
1 
* 


See PotTRY. | 


and in Horace's ſatyrs, he thinks, is not ſufficient to conſti- 
tute ' verſe, to determine the work to be poetical, or to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from proſe: unleſs it have ſome further air, or 
character of poetry j ſomewhat of the fable, or the ſublime, 


Hence it is, that Horace calls his gn. proſe, ſermones.— 
His odes have quite another air, and are therefore called, 
poems, carmmina.” See Porn, PROSE andVERSIFICATION. 


SERMONIUM, in old records, a kind of interlude or hiſ- 


torical play, which the inferior orders of clergy, affiſted by 
boys, &c, uſed to act in the body of the church, fuitable to 
the ſolemnity of ſome feſtival or high proceſſion dax. 
This is fu to have been the origin of the modern dra- 
ma, See COMEDY, 


SERON of almemds, is the quantity of two hundred weight; 


SEROSIT 


of aniſe-ſeeds, from 3 to 400; of caſtle- ſoap, from 200 and 
a half, to $9 and 3 quarters, | 

„ in medicine, an aqueous liquor, or lympha, 
found in the blood and other humours. See LVM HA. 
Degori defines it, a ſharp, bilious juice, approaching nearly 
the nature of blood; but which, being extravaſated, does 
not coagulate like the blood. See SERUM. 
Diſorders of the ſpleen are attended with ſeroſities : the kid- 
neys help to purge off ſereſitics. | 


»ERPENS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the northern 


Names and fituations of the £ Longitude | Latitude S 
: ars. E North. 8 
7 N. I - e 0 -j + 
m 7 38 4516 oo 527 
| 8 42 07116 21 3oſ7 
| 10 33 3122 10 0016 7 
Inform, preceding the neck and head 12 04 08 |17 50 236 
of the ſerpent 12 30 0019 27 0616 
(OE. | 
13 17 0418 32 066 
10 01 0429 59 117 
14 26 3717 01 487 
9 57 2032 58 556 
14 45 1820 07 0216 
2 "de + 
3 16 49 57% 27 54 
Firſt of three under the jaw 11 29 35134 01 5217 
That in firſt bend of the neck 14 00 3528 54 2313 
Preced. in 2d bend of the neck 17 35 1818 17 386 
| 11 53 15135 48 4416 
5 
14 36 4228 31 0017 
| 13 00 57133 24 3816 7 
Middle under the jaw 12 40 0234 23 2816 
Third and ſubſequent 13 57 5434 36 126 
1ſt from the root of the neck 15 12 31031 34 0916 
20 
Preced. in the Ul of the head, or in 12 51 05138 08 215 
extrem. of the cheek 13 23 1736 59 546 
Preced. of 2 before the ad bend 18 42 5021 45 0316 
The lucid one of the neck 17 43 2225 31 562 
Polterior in the 2d bend Mm 20 19 9 39 75 
25 


hemiſphere, called more particularly ſerpens ophiuchi. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation /e 4 „ in ew 's cata- 
logue are 17 3 in Tycho's 19 ; in the Britannic catalogue 59. 
2 longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. whereof are as 
ollow, | 


Vor. II. © 


| 


| 


- _—_— R3--30 ; 
FILE. >" ob af EE TY - 
— a 


>= * 
wc” EEC ens 77 


North in the preceding knee 


- | Names and fituations of the *''2Longitude] Taricale } F 
LU % „ Jam. 2 | North. [os 
F * > e 
That following che lacida to narth, M 14 36 34146 0 3316. 
by „Ar oph. 15 04 55 : 159. 4 
South of O in wot of the neck 15 37 03134 21 303 
4-6 5.498% ; 21 31 46/156 51 o0{6 
A ſmall one under that PROP 16 21 66133 69 3616 
+ 38 2 DN 
Behind ad bend before oph. hand. 21 37 08116 16 11 
Subſequent before the 2d bend 20 27 05121 47 38 4 
In mouth, in middle of O of head 15 26 47/37 08 50 
hc 7 behind the 24 bend 21 57 13/16 41 49 ; 
That ollowing the lucida to the ſouth 19 59 22/24 oz 0513 
North againſt the noſtrils in the U of 15 11 21/40 01 * 3 
mene 18 16 18032 41 18 ; 
* dee eq 19 58 18028 15 34/7 
temples, 1 ſubſequent © 18 23 04135 19 3203 
de ri the head to north 17 48 23142 28 500 
e. 
n 23 12 27130 15 166 
* 23 45 55128 58 337 
Fa 21 23 30137 15 08 + 
| o 22 29 $9137 03 33 
That following preced. oph. hand 29 05 54/22 16 625 
1 
27 11 3128 07 576 
11 07 23] 9 44 4516 
1} of 3, behind oph. hind thigh Is 57 39 10. 18 * 
Theſe 3 Tycho am. thoſe of oph, 16 12 46/10 p8 5914 
Sauth of 2 following this 20 13 23] 7 59 654 
all ef 
North of theſe 21 07 05110 32 5215 
In laſt bend, behind oph. hand 25 47 32119 47 523 
Laft but one of the tail VW 1 31 03120 31 56] 3 
Of three W 3 06 51123 29 5316 
that ſoutn 3 38 38]21 17 248 
g | 5 
Middle and fubſequent | 4 19 7020 14 0416 
| 11 31 2829 19 2716 
In extremity of the tail 11 26 3026 54 411] 3 
Small one adjacent to this WI 31 48}25 13-4546 


SERPENT, a muſical inftrument, ſerving as a baſs to the 


cornet, or ſmall ſhawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of ſingers in a 
- e edifice. j 1 1 

t its name /erpent, from its figure ; as conſiſting of ſe- 
veral folds or wreaths, which — to reduce it length, 
which would otherwiſe be fix or ſeven feet, 

It is uſually covered with leather; and conſiſts of three parts; 
a mouth-piece, a neck, and a tail.—It has ſix holes, by 
means whereof it takes in the compaſs of two oCtaves. 


SERPENT ARIA, a medicinal plant, called by the ancients 


piftolochia, and dracunculus; by us popularly, ſnate-roxt and 
ragon's wort, | 
The ancients were only acquainted with two kinds of this 
plant; the great and the ſmall: but ſince the diſcovery of 
America, botaniſts have added ſeveral others; as, the ferpen- 
taria Virginiana, or Virginia ſnake-ront : beſides that of Ca- 
nada, and that of Bra ä 
They arc all ſuppoſed to be alexipharmicks, or counter-poi- 
fons ; and as ſuch are ingredients in Venice-treacle, The great 
ſerpentaria, called by the ancients dracunculus major, has its 
ſtem very ſtreight, ſmooth, and marked with red ſpots, like 
the ſkin of a Be whence, probably, as much as from 
its virtues, it is, that it takes its name. Its root is big, round 
and white, covered with a thin ſkin. 
The . ſmaller taria has its ſtalk much like that of the 
larger, only its leaves are like thoſe of ivy; whereas thoſe of 
the larger are folded in one another, after the manner of 
baſtard rhubarb.— Its root is round and bulbous, 
The ſerpentaria of Virginia, called alſo colubrina Virginians, 
2 Virginianum, ſerpentaria nigra, and contrayerva of 
irgmia, has its leaves green and large, almoſt in figure of a 
heart ; its fruit round, and its root, which is of a very 
ſtrong aromatick ſmell, has, at bottom, an infinite number 
of long ſmall filaments, repreſenting a kind of beard, 
It was firſt brought into Europe from Virginia by the Eng- 
liſh ; where it is eſteemed a ſovereign antidote againſt the bite 
of the rattle ſnake.— We are told by travellers, that this 
root not only cures the bite of the rattle ſnake, but that that 
animal flies the ſmell thereof : for which reaſon the Indian, 
and other travellers, always carry it with them on the end 
of a ſtaff, to preſent towards the ſnake, when, by chance, 
they meet it. 


SERPENT ARI Us, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſphere, called alſo Ophiuchus, and anciently 
Aſculapius, See CONSTELLATION. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation ſerpentariut in Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue are 29; in Tycho's 25; in the Britannic catalogue 
69. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, 
are as follow, | 

Latitude Z 


Names and ſituations of the & Longitude 
ſtars. 8 3 
| - . 0 / H 5 Ly i” > 
North in the preceding hand m 27 58 151% 17 16B[3 
South and ſubſequent 29 10 4516 28 2oB[3 4 


1 © 58 20113 oo 1815 
Names 


1 


_ _—— 


a - —— —— 4 m 
- — 0 
” * — ” — 2 . . « 
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| r . erer 
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SERPENTINE verſes, are ſuch as begin and end with the 
ſame word.— As, 
Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. 
SERPENTINE, in chymiſtry, a worm, or pipe of copper, or 
pewter, twiſted into a ſpiral, and aſcending from the bot- 
tom of the. alembick to the capital, and ſerving as a refrige- 
ratory in the diſtillation of brandy and other liquors. 
REFRIGERATORY and D1sSTILLATION, 
SERPENTINE marble, or ſtene, a kind of marble called by 
the ancients phites, from the Greek od, ſerpent, as being 
ſpeckled like a ſerpent's ſkin. See MarBLE and STONE. 
The ground of the /erpentine is blackiſh ; but it is beſet with 
green and yellowiſh ftains, ſtreaks, &c. being withal exceed- 
= _ pores or Fore l | 
| carceneſs 0 tine is ſuch as only allows it to 
be uſed by way of —— — largeſt ieces we 
know of, are ſome tables in the compartiments of the attic 
of the Pantheon; and two columns in the church of St. Lau- 
rence in Lucina at Rome, 


Names and fituations of the _ Longitude | Latitude There is alſo a foft kind of ſopentine brought from Germ. 
6 4 ar. | North. | ny, uſed to make veſſels of, but not in ing. 
. r | | SERPENTINE column. Ses the article Cor uπỹm. | 
South in the preceding leg FA 2 3 14 18] 1 36 ogB ; | SERPI grotta. dei. See the article G ο . 
Under the ſoal of preceding 4 07 581.1 42.354 ERPIGO, in medicine, a kind of herpes, popularly called 
5 An 53 es 4 6% f eat ef dune ef vert al abe Abr 
Middle in the precedi J ning cloſe to 
North of 3 421 1 41 each other, ſometimes in a circular form, With great pain 
In preceding heel | 5 19 53] © 28 40B[; and itching. It never comes to digeſtion, and is not cured 
In the cubitus of preceding arm 1 15 38/23 35 384 without difficulty, . For after it appears to have been quite 
$0 8 n | Ar it we; breaks forth again at certain ſea- 
1 03 212% 08 34Bl6 | b e he common people uſe to anoint it with 
m 29 53 43] 33 00 52B ink: but where the diſeaſe is fixed, ſome univerſals ſhould 
| 55 1 3 23 1919 34 17B 4 | be firſt applied. See LI c HEN, Iur ETI, C.. 
South in preceding knee 2 $3 $5410 2 23 3 SERRAT Us, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, 
395 | the legs 58 10] 4 28 25 5 6 : from their reſemblance od. ee 
2 Po ERRATUS anticus miner, ariſes. thin and fleſhy from 
My r third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior ribs, and aſcend. 
| 5 20 03|23 11 3oBls pr Frog uo inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus coracoides 
4 12 4130 4 18 86 of the ſcapula, which it draws forward. It alſo helps in 
5 38 1224 17 48/6 reſpiration.— See Tab. Angt. (Myol.) fig. 3. .. 10. 
20 |  SBRRATUS anticus major, comes from the whole baſis of the 
| 5 18 15]27 27 47Bl; 6 ſcapula, and is inſerted into the ſeven true-ribs, and firſt of 
| | IS 8 03 o5|ar 38 ooBl; 6 the falſe ribs, by ſo many diſtinct portions, | repreſenting the 
| | | 41 28] 29 30 * teeth of a ſaw.—See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) . 7. u. 15. 1 
6 54 17123 35 1 - 8 fig. 1. u. 42. fig. 2. n. 26. r 34.» +1 Fang ” 
| : 8 42 16116 22 [ SERNATUs poſticus ſuperior, ariſes by a broad and thin ten- 
4 | 7 ber ne ho BY: n 
| eee vn fr hr 6 n . 07], om te tu nſw of th ones of 
ut Stbſequent | e neck, and the three ſuperior of the back, and growing 
. | 55 10 09 14 18 28 183 : beg inſerted D the ſecond, third, and fourth ribs, 
'F 1 8 12 2136 42 086 by ſo many diſtinct indentations.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
| 9 39 08] 36, 15 20BJ6 | |. Aff „3 „ Uo nie oth eee Totnes 256 
| | 30 | | 1 1 200, 590 PNS and bring them 
I 8 42 36 13 35 36 to righ with the vertebre; and, conſequently, make 
0 Againſt the kind knee 4: 39 28 ” 1107 he IE oe as as a WE AY 
| X Wr ; 
Il , three inferior pines of the vere of the ack. 
| | = 5 db e 8467 ang from the two Gperjor of oy. nts ec, aſcending 
| | ; : 6 6 obtiquely, grow nethy, are inſerted Y : r indentations, 
il In the hack of the hind foot. . 16 08 37 4 08 33A(6 * |-&xt92 the four bi ris. jo 
| | | Caps Hereulis ; 11 48 47137 18 85 B Fw | SERVAGE. Sec the article SERVICE. of ION 
100 In the tibia of the hind leg 16 34 521 2 04 47 B SERVANT, Szxvus, a term of relation, ſignifying a per- 
1 17 oo 23] 1 42 28A 5 ſon who owes and pays a limited obedience for a certain 
116 e time, to another, in quality of maſter. See Mas RR. 
1 Bright one in ſoal of the ſoot 17 og o2| 1 47 3844 3 The Romans, beſides their ſlaves, whom they alſo called 
1 | 17 34 53] 4 54 5$2A[4 5 | ſervi; had another kind of ſervants, whom they called 
| | U 1 17 43 57] © 59 54417 nexi and addicti, who were ſuch as being in debt, were deli- 
110 n nr 18 31 16] 6 34 art 6 vered up to their creditors by the prætor, to work out their 
| li | — 8 18 or 32] 0 53 48445 ons after which they were again at liberty, See SLAVE. 
. nd ins er the back 6 1 The » out of his wonderful humility, calls himſelf in 
N a 1 4 + * xp 224 his bulls, the ſervant of the ſervants of Gad ſerwus ſer verum 
j | War in the het 19 og 46| 0 38 18A[6 Dei. The firſt who uſed the appellation, as Diaconus tells 
44 17 53 39.36 28 2207 us, were pope Damaſus and Gregory che great; which laſt 
14 Preceding of 2 following the foot 20 46 23] 1 28 55B[6 is ſaid to have uſed it to check, by his modeſty, the arro- 
| 0 gance of John, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who took the 
| In ophiuchus's head 18 og 32135 53 16B[2 title of cumenical. Du Cange adds, that the title ſervant 
| | | ; f 18 06 51 36 27 27317 has been aſſumed by ſome bilkops, ſome kings, and ſome 
In the cubitus of hind arm 20 O2 33 15 15 23 B 4 monks. as | $ es 
WR i ot — 25 2 7 - br 45 ; : TOE ee the diſciples or followers of - wy Serve- 
| | tus, the ring-leader of the antitrinitarians of theſe laſt ages, 
| 55 CE Bl, See ANTITRINITARIAN. Fr 
South in the hind ſhoulder 22 18 3226 og 20B[3 'In reality, however, Servetus had not any diſciples ; as be- 
24 31 300 1 24 0845 ing burnt, together with his books, at Geneva, in 1553, 
South in the hind hand 25 26 16013 42 45B[4 before his dogma's had time to take root. But the name 
' 25 46 or] 5 28 51B[7 Servetifts is given to the modern antitrinitarians, becauſe 
60 they follow the ſoot-ſteps he had marked. out. 
Of three informes be- north 25 44 33127 51 03B[4 5 Sixtus Senenſis calls the anabaptiſts, Serveti/ts, and ſeems to 
— 5 poſterior N ox 44-00 26 24 oy 4 uſe the two terms indifferently. The truth is, in many 
Nell bn ths poldinles Thad - 2 — 2 47 2 : 2 = ancient ＋ of Switzerland, &c, chimed 
That following middle informis 27 09 16 28 0 B N. t toop eee 
65 3 34 * As the books that he wrote againſt mans * very rare, 
North of thoſe following the head 27 47 41033 11 53B[6 his real ſentiments are but ttle known: Simon, Who 
South and bright. of thoſe 27 49 43133 or 2;B had a copy of the firſt edition, delivers them at large in his 
After 4 informes 2 28 21 39/27 26 14B 8 critical hiſtory. | 
- lowing the ſhould. 4 ſubſequent vy 1 29 49126 44 36B 6 Though Servetus uſes many of the ſame arguments againſt 


the trinity, as the Arians, yet he profeſſes himſelf very far 
from their ſentiments. He alſo oppoſes the Socinians in 
ſome things; and declares his diſſent from the opinions of 
Paulus Samoſatenus; though Sandius miſtakenly charges him 
with _— the ſame ſentiments. In effect, he does not ſeem 
to have had any fixed regular ſyſtem of religion, at leaſt not 
in the firſt edition of his book againſt the trinity, pub- 
liſhed in 1531, under the title, de trinitatis erroribus, libri 
ſeptem, per Michaelem Servetum, alias Reves, al Arragonia 
Hiſpanum. 

The year following he publiſhed his dialogues on the myſtery 
of the trinity. In the preface to which laſt work, he de- 
clares himſelf diſſatisfied therewith. —It was on this account 
he undertook another on the fame ſubject, of much greater 


extent; which did not appear till the year 1553, 2 little be- 


fore his death. Thoſe of Geneva having ſeized the copics 
of this edition, had it burnt; nor were there above two or 
three that eſcaped ; one of which was kept at Baſil, where the 


book was printed, but is now in the college library at Nabu 
8 


k 
1 . 


SERVICE, or SERVAGE, SERVITIUM, in law, a 857 
which the tenant, by reaſon of his fee, owes to the lord. 


rrinfic, dc. But ſince the ſtatute 12 Car. II. whereby all 
tenures are turned into free and common ſoccage; much of 
that learning is ſet aſide. Vet may it not be amiſs to men- 
tion how the ſeveral kinds of ſervice are deſcribed in our an- 
cient law-books. 5 | 

Perſmal SERVICE, is that to be performed by the perſon, — 

ch is that due from a flaye to his maſter. ö 2 

Real SERVICE, is either urbane or ruftic 3 which two kinds 
differ, not in the. place, but the The firſt is that 
due from a building or houſe, in whatever place ſituate, 
whether city or country ; as the keeping a drain, a viſta, or 
the like. | 

Ruſtic SERVICES, are thoſe due for grounds where there is no 
Landing ſuch is the right of las through ways, &c. 

Mixt S£RVICE, is that due from the perſon, by reaſon of the 
thing, as an uſu-fruit, Ac. See SERGEANTY, 


Our ancient law-books tell us of lands held of the king, by 


others, by furniſhing the king with whores w. 

travelled that way ; others, by bringing the king a mess of 

pottage at his coronation feaſt, &c. : : 
There are alſo natural SERVICEs,—Forvinſtance, if a man 


cannot the produce of his lands without paſſing through | 


his neighbour's grounds, the neighbour is obliged to allow a 
paſſage, as a natural ſervice. 

Forenſic, or extrinfic 8x Hv E, SERVITIUM forenſicum, &c. 
was a fervice which did not belong to the chief lord, but to 
the king. | 
It Er and extrin/ic, becauſe done forte, out of 
doors; and extra ſervitium. We meet with ſeveral grants 
in the monaſticon, of all liberties, with the apurtenances, 
ſalvo forenſi ſervitio. — 


Intrinſic SERVICE, SERVITIUM intrinſicum, that due to the 


chief lord alone, from his vaſlals within his manor, 


| Frank SERVICE, SERVITIUM liberum, a ſervice done by the | 
ſeudatory tenants, who were called libheri homines, and diſtin 


from vaſſals: as likewiſe was their ſervice ; for they were 
not bound to any baſe ſervices, as to plough the lord's 
lands, &c, but * to find a man and horſe to attend the 
lord into the army or court. 


Baſe SERVICE, (C ViLLENAGE, 
Bord SERVICE, Bok p, 

Foreign SERVICE, ForE1GN, 
Honorary SERVICE, Se the articles“ HonoRaRy, 
Knights SERVICE, KNIOC Ur, 
Military SERVICE, MILITARV, 
Rent SERVICE, RENT. 


Suit of SERVICE, » Tee: the articles 80 IT. x 


SERVIENTES virgatores. See VIRGATORES. 
SERVITES, an order of religious, denominated from their 
vowing a peculiar attachment to the ſervice of the virgin. 
The order was founded by ſeven Florentine merchants, who, 
about the year 1233, began to live in community on mount 
Senar, two leagues from Florence. In 1239, they received 


from the biſhop, the rule of St. Auguſtin; with a black 


habit, in lieu of a grey one which they had wore before. —- 
In 1251 Bonfilio Monaldi, one of the ſeven, of {imple prior 
of mount Senar, was named general. 

The order was approved of by the council of Lateran, not- 
withſtanding the decree it had pafſed to prevent the multi- 
plication of religious orders. And it was again approved by 
cardinal Raynerius, legat of pope Innocent IV; who put it 


under the protection of the holy ſee, The ſucceeding popes | 


have granted it a great many favours, particularly Alexander 
4 and Innocent VIII.—It has alſo undergone ſome re- 
orms. 

At preſent it conſiſts of twenty-ſeven provinces, It is be- 
come famous in Italy, by the hiſtory of the council of 
Trent, of Fra. Paolo, a Venetian, who was a religious ſervite. 
M. Hermant gives this order the name of the annunciate, 
doubtleſs from this miſtake, that in ſome cities of Les they 
are called religious of the annunciate, becauſe in thoſe cities, 
their church is dedicated under that name. F. Archang. Gi- 
ani, derives the name ſervites, ſervants of the holy virgin, 
from hence ; that when they appeared for the firit time in 
the black habit given them by the biſhop, the ſucking chil- 
dren cried out; Behold the ſervants of the virgin, —There are 
alſo nuns of this order. 


SERVITIA —Per que SERVITIA, See the article PxR. 


SERVITIIS conſuctudinibus. See ConsVETUDINIBUS, 


SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſcholar or ſtu- 


— who attends or waits on another for his maintenance 
there. 


SERVITORS of bills, denote ſuch ſervants or meſſengers of the 
marſhal of the king's-bench, as were ſent abroad with bills 
or writs; to ſummons men to that court.— They are now 


SES 


SHAL, &c. | W 2 | | 
SERVITUDE, the condition of a ſervant, or rather ſlave. 
See SLAVE and SEHR Var. A 
Under the declenſion of the Roman empire, a new kind of 
ſervitude was introduced, different from that of the ancient 
Romans: it conſiſted in leaving the lands of ſubjugated na- 
tions to the firſt owners, upon condition of certain rents, 
and ſervile offices, to be paid in acknowledgment. Hence 
the names of ſerv; cenfiti, adſeriptitii and addicti globe : 
ſome whereof were taxable at the teaſonable diſcretion of 
the lord; others at a certain rate agreed on; and others 
were mainmortable, who, having no legitimate children, 
could not make a will to above the value of five-pence, the 
lord being heir of all the reſt : others wete — r mar- 
rying, or going to live out of the lordſhip. Moſt of which 
ſervices ſtill ſubliſt in one province or other of France ; 
though all aboliſhed in England.—Such was the original of 
our tenures, c. See TxexnuURE, VASSAL, VILLAIN, Ce. 
SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, watry liquor, ſomewhat ſaltiſn, 
Which makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. See 
- Humovk and SEROSITY. | 
The blood conſiſts of two kinds of parts; the eruor, or red 
parts and the ſerum, or wheyiſh, limpid part. See BLoop. 
„Boyle, and ſome others, have taken the ſerum to be 
more ponderous than the cru; but Dr. Jurin, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, from repeated experiments, aſſures 
us of the contrary. . See Cxvor. | : 
The ſerwn is, in reality, the fame with the; lympha: it is 
carried by the arteries throughout the ſeveral parts of the 
body; whence it returns partly in the veins, and partly in 
the lymphatick veſſels. See LVM HA. | 
The uſe of the ſerum is to nouriſh the parts of the body; 
and to render the chyle and blood more fluid, See Nu- 
TRITION. | 
Urine and ſweat, are nothing but ſcrum drained of their nu- 
tritious parts, Lr circulations, and ſecreted from the 
blood in the glands of the kidneys and ſkin, See URINR 
and'SWEAT. | 
The redundancy and other vices in the ſerum, are the cauſe 
of various diſeaſes. See DISEASRE. 
SESAMOIDEA va, in anatomy, ſeveral very ſmall bones, 
placed between the joints of the fingers and toes, to for- 
2, them, and prevent diſlocations. See FIN OER and 
OE. 
They have their name from their reſemblance in figure and 
ſize, to a grain of ſeſamum: from ſeſamum, and - 


Form. 

sdb! a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a half; 
which, joined with altera, terza, guarta, &c. is much uſed 
in the Italian muſic, to expreſs a kind of ratio's; particular- 
ly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. See RAT10. 

he ratio expreſſed by /e/qui, is the ſecond ratio of inequa- 
lity, called alſo ſuper-particular ratio; and is, when the 
greater term contains the leſs, once, and ſome certain part, 
over: as 3 : 2; where the firſt term contains the ſecond 
once, and unity over; which is a quota part of two. 
Now, if this part remaining, be juſt half the leſs term, the 
ratio is called /efqui-altera: if the remaining part be a third 
part of the leſſer term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called ſoſqui- 
tertia, or feſqui-terza if a fourth part, as 5 : 4, the ratio 
is called /e/qui-quarta ; and thus to infinity, till” adding to 
feſqui the ordinal number of the ſmaller term. 
In Engliſh, we ſometimes ſay, {c/qui-alteral, or ſeſqui-alterate, 
feſqui-third, ſeſqui-fourth, &c,— Though this is a little hybrid. 

As to the kinds of triples expreſſed by the particle /e/qui, th 
are theſc.— The greater perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, which 
is a triple, where the breve is three meaſures, or ſemi-breves, 
and that without having any point or dot annexed to it. 

Greater imperfect SESQUI-ALTEKATE, which is where the 
breve, when pointed, contains three meaſures, and without 
any point, two. | 

Leſſer perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, Which is where the ſemi- 

reve contains three meaſures, and that without any point. 

Leſſer imperfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, a triple, where the 

emi-breve, with a point, contains three meaſures, and two 
without. 

According to Buontempi, one may likewiſe call the triples 
S and , /eſqui-alterates. 

SESQUI-OCTAVE, is a kind of triple, marked C 2, called 
by the Italians, nonupla di crome, where there are 9 quavers 

In every meaſure or bar, in lieu of 8, 

Dupla S8SQUI-QUARTA, is a kind of triple marked C 2, 
called by the Italians, nonpla di ſemiminime, where there are 9 
crotchets in each meaſure, inſtead of 4 ; that is, three 
crotchets to each time, 

SESQUI-ALTERATE, in geometry and arithmetic, is a ratio 
between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where one of 
them contains the other once, with the addition of an half. 
See RAT10. 

Thus 6 and ꝗ are in a /eſqui-alterate ratio; fince ꝙ contains 

6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over: and 20 and 30 

are in the ſame; as 30 contains 20, and half 20 or 10. 
SESQUIDITONE, in muſic, a concord reſulting from the 


ſounds 


— en. i. ts _— 


TY * — 
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SET 


ſounds of two ſtrings, whoſe vibrations, in equal times, arc 
to each other in the ratio of 5 to 6. See Di Tod . 
SESQUIEDUPLICATE rativ,' is, when of two terms, the | 


greater contains the leſs twice, with half 
15 amd 63 50 and 20. See Ra T IO. 


— 
planetas, at the diſtance of four ſigns and an half, or 
from each other. See ASPECT. ' 


another over: as 


degrees diſtant from each other. See QUINTILE and 


„ ASPECT. ©. | 
SESSION, Se8810, denotes each 
council, See COUNCIL. 242% 
In quoting council, we ſay, in 
non, Er. 07 * 9 7! 
| SESSION of parliament, is the ſeaſon, or 
ing to its prorogation, or diſſolution. 
and PALIAU EFT. 
S8$S1ON, in law, denotes a ſitting of juſtices in court, upon 


ſitting, or aſſembly, of a 


their commiſſion, —As, the „if of oyer and terminer,, &c. 

' Duarter-ſefſims, called general-ſeſſuns, or open-Jeſſions, ſtand 
oppoſite to eſpectal, otherwiſe called- Privy Jaſons, which are 
procured upon ſome ſpecial occaſion, for the more ſpeedy 


diſpatch of juſtice, See QuAar Tx x-S285TONs, *' 


© Petit-ſufſums, or ee, e kept by the high-conftable | 
of every, hundred, for the placing of ſervants.” See Sr A- 
Turan. f 128 aol 


Kirk Sxsslows. See the artick K K. 
SESTERCE, SxsTERNTITUs, a' filver coin, in uſe among 
the ancient Romans, called alſo mm, and ſometimes num- 
.. mus ſeflerttus.' Set Coin'and Nummus, FI LG 


The /e/terce was the fourth part of the denarius, ind ori- | 


ginally contained two as's and an half; eſtimated in Engliſh 
money, at ſomewhat above one peimy half- penny farthing. 
The ſeſterce was at firſt denoted by LLS; the two L's ſig- 


nifying two libre, and the 8 half. But the librarii, after- | 


wards, converting the two L's into an H, expreſſed the /e- 
- fierce by HS. | = | 

The word /e/tertius was firſt introduced by way of abbrevia- 

tion far ſemiſlertius, which fignifies two, and 'a half of a 


third, or literally, only half a third; for in expreſſing half 


a third, it was underſtood, that there were two before. 
Some authors make two kinds of /eferces ; the leſs, called 
ſeftertins, in the maſculine gender; and the great one, called 
2 in the neuter: the firſt, that we have already de- 

cribed; the latter containing a thouſand of the other, or 


8/. 15. 14, $ of our money. — Others will have any ſuch di- 


ſtinction of great and little /e/terces, unknown to the Ro- 


mans: ſeftertrus, ſay „vas an adjective, and ſignified as 
ſeltertius, or two as's and a half: when uſed plurally, as 
in gundraginta ſeſtertium, or ſeftertia, it was only by way of 


abbreviation, there was always underſtood millia, thou- 
ſands; this laſt is the more probable opinion. | 

To be qualified for a Roman knight, an eſtate of four hun- 

dred thouſand ray: was required; and, for a ſenator, 

eight hundred thouſand. | | 

Authors alſo mention a copper /e/terce, worth about J of a 

penny Engliſh. 0 

SESTERCE, SESTERTIUS, was alſo uſed in antiquity, for a 
thing containing two wholes and a half of. another: as as 

Was taken for any whole, or integer. See As. 
-$ESTUPLO, in muſic. See the article SExXTUPLE. 

SET HIANS, or SETHINIANS, SETHIANI, Or SE TH 1I- 
NIANI, a branch of the ancient gnoſticks ; thus called, be- 
cauſe of their pretending to fetch their origin from Seth, 
fon of Adam, whom they called Jeſus and Chriſt; from an 
opinion, that Seth and Jeſus were the fame perſon, who 
came down from heaven two ſeveral times. 

As the Sethians had the fame philoſophy with the other gnoſ- 
ticks, they had numerous other fables in their ſyſtem. See 
GNOSTICKS, 
They pretended to have ſeveral books of the ancient pa- 
triarchs; particularly, ſeven of their great maſter Seth: be- 
tides one of Abraham, full of manifeſt falſities, which yet 
they called apocalypſe, or revelatim. The book called the 
little Geneſis, aneiently very common in the churches of the 
caſt, was borrowed from them, From this book they 
learned the name of Seth's wife, who, they ſay, was called 
Florea.—Some imagine, they borrowed a great many of their 
ſictions from the Helleniſt Jews. 
F SET See the article SEPTIER. 
cal remedy, uſed like a cautery, or an iſſue, to divert de- 
flux ions from the eyes; by making a wound in the ſkin of 
the hind-part of the neck, which is kept ſuppurating, by 
means of a little ſkain of ſilk, or cotton, paſſed through it. 
Setons are alſo applied to ſuch as are apt to fall into epileptic 
fits.— They are of more efficacy than a common iſſue, but 
are preſcribed with much the ſame intention. See ISS UE. 
Ihe like operation is frequently practiſed on horſes, c. and 
called, by the farriers, rowelling. See RowEL. 
Setens evacuate with a gentle pain; ſhake the nervous kind; 
_ diſcharge ſerum, and give vent to repletions and coacerva- 
tions of humours, | 
1 


; 


DRATE,. an aſpect, or poſition, of | the | 


. 


ſuch a ſeſſion, ſuch a ca- 


ſpace, from its meet- 
PROROGAT ION 


| fever 


SEX 


SET TER; among fate... o fc is to it the dev ly 
of an 6x or cow, and into de wound to pat helleboraftcr 
whereby an iſſue ' made, for all humours to vent chem 


ſelves. See Iss ufd BRN Df. 


0 


| SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdrawing Of" 2 far co 


planet; or its ſinking below the horizon. " See RISTIN C. 
Aſtronomers and poets" make three different Kinds of fettig 
of the ſtars : coſmital, "Yeronyed, and bali. — The fri. 
when the flar ert with the ſun. See Cosmic AE. The 
ſecond, when it ſets at the time the fun riſes. See Ac Ro- 
NV ATL. The third, when it is immerged, and hid, in the 
ſun's rays. See HELIACAT.— To find the times of the 
ſetting of the ſun and ſtars; fee Glo. | 
SETTING, in ſea language.—To et the land of the" ſun by 1}, 
compaſs, is to obſerve how the land bears on any point of the 
compaks ; or, on what point of the compaſs the/fun k. 
Alſo, when two ſhips fail in fight of one another, to mark 
* ee bears, is termed, ſetiſmę the cha/e by 
the c J. - 
3158 SeyTIMA, in muſic, an interval, called by 
the Greeks heptachordon ; whereof there are four kinds. 
The firſt, the deſe#ivr or dimini/hed ſeventh," conſiſting of 
E and three greater ſemi-tones, as from f ſharp 
to 5 ena ee nen + WAL 20 ö 
The ſecond, called by 'Zarlin and the Ttalians, ſenn-ditono 
em diapente, or ſettime mimms; is compoſed diatonically of 
and ſix intervals, four whereof are tones, and 
the reſt greater ſemi- tones, as from de to at; and thromati- 
cally of ten ſemi-tones,” fix whereof are , and four 
leG: it takes its form from the ratio partiens qrintas, 


0 6. 5 MN ONT HEY » 11 I. 
The third, called by the Italians, i tene cm diapente, or 
ſettims maygiore, is compoſed diatonically, like the former, 


of ſeven degrees, and fix" intervals, ſix whereof are full 
tones, and a ſingle one a greater ſemi-tone ; fo that only one 
greater ſemi-tone is wanting of the octave: as from ut to /i; 
and — eleven ſemi- tones, fix whereof are 
a and five leſſer. It takes its origin from the ratio of 
15 to 8. 
The fourth, is the redundant ſeventh, compoſed of five tones, 
a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſſer; as from # flat to la ſharp - 
ſo that it only wants a'comma of an oftave; that is, fo much 
as it wants to render its ſecond ſemi-tone a greater, Hence 
confound it with the octave itſelf; maintaining, wit) 
reaſon, that only the three firſt ſevenths can be of any 
uſe. . See OCTAVE, | 
SEVENTH pair of nerves. See the article Nerve. 
SEVERAL tart, in law, is that whereby land is given, and 
entailed ſeverally to two: e. gr. to two men and their wives, 
and the heirs of their bodies begotten, See TAIL. 


The donees, here, have joint eſtate for their two lives, yet 
they have ſeveral inheritance ; for the iſſue of the one ſhall 
have his moiety, and that of the other, the other. 
SEVERANCE, in law, the /ingling, or ſevering two or 
more that join, or are joined, in the ſame writ, or action. 
As if two join in a writ, de libertate probanda, and the one 
be afterwards non-ſuited ; here, ſeverance is permitted, fo, 
as notwithſtanding the non-ſuit of the one, the other may 
ſeyerally proceed. 
There is alſo ſeverance of the tenants in an aſſiae; when onc, 


| 


| 


| 


ETON, SETACEUM, in chirurgery, Oc. a kind of topi- | 


two, or more diſſeiſees appear upon the writ, and not the 
other. And—Severance im debt, where two executors arc 
named plaintiffs, and the one reſuſes to proſecute. We all 
meet with 7 of ſummons, ſeverance in attaints, &c. 
SEVERIANS, SEvERIANI.— There were two ſects of he- 
reticks thus called : the firſt, who are as old as the beginning 
of the third century, were an impure branch of gnoſticks; 
thus called from their chief, Severus. See GnosTICK. Þ, 
The ſecond, by ſome called Severites, were a ſect of ace- 
phali, or Eutychians: their leader, Severus, was preferred 
to the ſee of Antioch in 513, where he did his utmoſt to ſet 
aſide the council of Chalcedon. See EurrCHIANS and 
| MonoTHELITES. 13 | 
SEWER *, in the houſhold, an officer who comes in before 
the meat of a king, or nobleman, to place and range it on 
the table. 261 | ; 
* The word is formed from the French, e/axyer, eſquire, gen- 
tleman or uſher. See Es IRE. | 
'SEWERS, in building, are ſhores, conduits, or conveyances, 
for the ſuillage and filth of a houſe. See CLoaca. 
Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, that art imitate nature in theſe 
ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate them from fight (where 
there wants a running water) into the moſt remote, lowoeſt 
and thickeſt part of the foundation, with ſecret vents paſſing 
up through the walls, to the wide air, like tunnels ; which 
all the Italian architects commend for the diſcharge of noiſom 
vapours, though elſewhere little practiſed. 
Clerk of the SWE RS. See the article CLERK, 
SEX, Sexvus, ſomething in the body, which diſtinguiſhes 
male from female. See MAL E and FEMALE. 
The number of perſons, of the two ſexes, are exceedingly 
well balanced; fo that every man may have his wife, and 
every woman her huſband. See MARRIAGE. 
| Hermaphrodites have both the ſexes in one, See HERMA. 
| PHRODITE. 
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eutop lr B. -—It is exprely forbid by the law of Moſes, to 

diſguiſe nn | | ao, ; 
SEX AGEN ARY, SEXAGENARIUS, ſomething relating 

«> the number ſixty ; more particularly, a perſon arrived at 


* * * 


come caſuiſts diſpenſe with ſexagenarians for not 3 
the Papian law prohibits ſexagenarii from marriage; becaule, 


SEXAGENARY arithmetick. See SEXAGESIMAL and A- 


CEXAGENARY tables, are tables of proportional parts, ſhew- 

ing the product of two ſexagenaries that are to be multiplied ; 
or the quotient of two to be divided. | 

EX AGESIMA, the ſecond ſunday before lent, or the next 
to ſhrove- ſunday o called, as being about the ſixtieth day 


Serageſima, is that which follows ſeptuageſima, and precedes 
uinquageſima. Gee SEPTUAGESIMA, Cc. 

EXA SIMAL, or grxAOENAR arithmetic, a me- 
chod of computation, proceeding by ſixties. See ARITH- 


Such is that uſed, in the diviſion of a degree into bo mi- 

nutes ; of the minute, into 60 ſeconds ; of the ſecond, into 
bo thirds, &c. See DEGREE. 

SEX AGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL fraftions, are frac- 
tions, whoſe denominators proceed in 4 ſexagecuple ratio 3 
that is, a prime, or the firſt minute ==» ® ſecond = be 
a third ace Sec DEGREE. 

Antiently there were no other than Hautle l uſed in aſtro- 
nomical operations, and they are ſti retained in many caſes; 
though decimal arithmetic begins to grow in uſe now in 
agtronomical calculations. | 

In theſe fractions, which ſome alſo call a/frmomical fractions, 
the denominator being always 60 or 2 multiple thereof, is 
uſually omitted. ind the numerator only written down ; 
thus, 4*, 59's 32”, 50%, 16%, is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 
minutes, 32 ſeconds of a degree, or 6oth part of a minute, 
50 thirds, 16 foarths, &c. See FRACTIONS. 

SEX'TANS, SEXTANT, a fixth part of certain things. 

The Romans divided their as, which was a pound of braſs, 
into 12 Ounces: the ounce was called uncia, from num 5 
and two ounces ſextans, as being the ſixth part of the pound. 
See the article As. . 

SEXTANS was alſo a meaſure, which contained two ounces of 
liquor, or two cyathi.— Hence, Sextantes, Calliſte, duos in- 

unde Falerni. 

SEXT ANT, in mathematicks, denotes the foxth part of a 
circle; or an arch, comprehending b0 degrees, See ARCH 
and DEGREE. 

CEXT ANT is more particularly uſed for an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, made like a quadrant 3 excepting that its limb only 
comprehends 60 degrees. | 
The uſe and application of the ſextant, is the ſame with that 
of the quadrant. Sce QUADRANT. 

In the obſervatories of Greenwich, and Pekin, are very 
large and fine ſextants. See OBSERVATORY. | 
SEXTARIUS, an ancient Roman meaſure, containing two 
cotylæ, or two heminæ. Ge MEASURE, COTYLA and 

HE MINA. 

SEXTILE, SzxTIIIs, the poſition or aſpect of two planets, 
when at 60 degrees diſtant ; or at the diſtance of two ſigns 
from one another, —lt is marked thus (K). See ASPECT and 
SEMISEXTILE. 

SEXTON, a church officer, thus called 4 corruption of the 
Latin ſacriſta, or Saxon ſcgerſtane, whic denotes the fame. 
His office is to take care of the veſſels, veſtments, Sc. be- 
longing to the church 3 and to attend the miniſter, church- 
* Sc. at church. —He is uſually choſe by the parſon 
ON *. 

The office of ſexton the pape s chapel is appropriated to 
the order of the hermits of St. Auguſtin, He is generally a 
hilhop, though ſometimes the pope only gives 2 biſhoprick, 
in partibus, to him he confers the poſt on.—He takes the ti- 
tle of prefect of the pope's ſacriſfly; has the keeping of the 
veſſels of gold and ſilver, the relicks, Fc. 

When the pope ſays maſs, the ſerten always taſtes the bread 
and wine firſt, If it be in private he fay maſs, his holi- 
nels, of two wafers, gives him one to cat 3 and if in pub- 
lick, the cardinal, who aſſiſts the pope in quality of deacon, 
of three wafers, gives him two to cat. When the pope 
dies, he adminiſters to him the ſacraments of extreme unc- 
on and enters the conclave, in quality of firſt con- 
claviſt. ; ; 

SEXTUPLE, Sr5TUPLO, in muſic, denotes a mixed ſort 
of triple time, which is beaten in double time. See T'R1- 
PLE. 

This, the Italians call Yul; the French ſometimes call it 
foxth time, meſure a ſex tomps; though improperly : accord- 
ing to M. Broffard it ought rather to be denominated triple 
binary time. See TIME. 

Authors uſuall make mention of three ſpecies hereof; to 
which M. Broffard adds two more, VIZ. 

SEXTUPLE of the ſemi-breve, by the French called triple of 6 
for " as W denoted by thoſe two numbers, 7 3 OT becauſe 

OL, II. 
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here are required fix ſemiabreves to a incaſure, in lieu of one, 


Dix. three riſing and three falling. 


SEXTUPLE of the minim, called by the French triple of 6 for 
2, as being denoted by $, which ſhew that fix minims are 
here required to a meaſure, inſtead of 2: 

SEXTUPLE of the cratchet, called by the French triple of 6 
for 4, becauſe denoted by C $, of 23 which ſhew that. there 
muſt be 6 crotchets to a meaſure, in lieu of 4. | 

SEXTUPLE of the chroma, by the French called triple of 6 
for 8, as being denoted by 9 3 which ſhew that 6 quavers 
here make the meaſure or ſemi-breve, inſtead of 8. 

SEXTUPLE of the ſemichroma, Or triple of 6 for 16 ; fo called, 
becauſe denoted by , which news, that 6 quavers are here 
required to a meaſure, inſtead of 16. 

SEX T US, SIXTH) in the canon law, denotes a collection of 
Jecretals, made by pope Boniface VIII. uſually thus called 
from the title, which is liber ſextus ; a8 if it were a ſixth book 
added to the five books o decretals, collected by Grego- 
1 IX. See DECRETAL. 

he ſextus is 3 colleftion of papal conſtitutions, publiſhed 
after the collection of Gregory IX. containing thoſe of the 
ſme Gregory, Innocent 1. Alexander IV. Urban IV. 
Clement IV. Gregory X. Nicholas III. and Boniface VIII. 
by whoſe order the compilation was made.—The ' perſons 
employed in making of it were Will. de Mandegot, arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun 3 and Berenger, biſhop of Beziers, and 
Richard of Sienna, See CANON law. 

SGRAFFIT, SGRAFFIATA, in — denotes ſcratch- 
work 3 a method of painting in black and white only, not in 
freſco, yet ſuch as will bear the weather. 

Seraffit performs both the deſign and the painting, all in one, 
— It is chiefly uſed to <mbelliſh the fronts of palaces, and 
other magnificent buildings. See SCRATCH-WORK. 

SHACK, in antient cuſtoms, a liberty of winter-paſturage. 
In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the 
manor has ſhack, i. e. a liberty of feeding his ſheep at plea- 
ſare upon his tenants lands, during the fix winter months. 

In Norfolk, ſhack alſo extends to the common for hogs, in 
all mens grounds, from the end of harveſt, till ſceed-time.— 
Whence, to go a-ſhack, is to feed at large. 

SHADOW, SHADE, 24 plane where the light is weakened 
by tne interpoſition of ſome opake body before the luminary. 
See LIGHT. 

The ſhade of yew, cypreſs, and wallnut-tree, are held 
dangerous to men: the ſhadow of aſh is deadly to ſerpents z 
for which reaſon ſerpents are never found under its ſhade. 
The do&rine of ſhadnvs makes a conſiderable article in op- 
ticks and geography, and is the foundation of dialling. See 
Dia and DIALLING. 

$4 a Dow, in opticks, is 4 privation of light, by the interpo- 
Gtion of an opake body. 

As nothing is ſeen but by ſight, a mere ſhadnv is inviſi- 
ble: when therefore We ſay, we ſee a ſhadow, WE mean 
partly, that we ſee bodies p ed in the ſhadow, and illumi- 
nated by light, reflected from collateral bodies; and partly, 
that we fee the confines of the light. See LIGHT. 

If the opake body, that projects the ſhadow, be perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, and the place it 1s projected on, be hori- 
zontal; the ſhadow is called a right ſhadnw, Such are the 
ſhadows of men, trees, buildings, mountains, Sc. 

If the opake body be placed parallel to the horizon, the 
ſhadow is called à verſed ſhadow ; as the arms of a man 
ſtretched out, &c. 

Laws of the prejection of SHADOWS from opake bodies.—1". Eve- 
ry opake body projects a ſhadnv in the fame direction with 
its rays; that is, towards the part oppoſite to the light. 
Hence, as either the luminary, or the body changes place, 
the ſhadow likewiſe changes. 


2. Every opake body projects as many ſhadnvs, as there are 
luminaries to inlighten it. G 

3. As the light of the juminary is more intenſe, the ſhadow 
is the deeper. Hence the inteniity of the ſhadaw is meaſured 
by the * of light that ſpace is deprived of. 

4. If a luminous ſphere be equal to an opake one it illu- 
mines, the ſhadnv this latter projects, will be a cylinder 3 


and, of conſequence, will be propagated {till equal to itſelf, 
to whatever diſtance the luminary 1s capable of acting: ſo 
that, if it be cut in an) place, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle equal to a great circle of the opake ſphere. 

5”, If the luminous ſphere be greater than the opake one, 


the ſhadow will be conical, If therefore the ſhadeto be cut 
by a plane parallel to the baſe, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle, and that fo much the leſs, as it is at 2 greater diſ- 
tance from the baſe. 

69, If the luminous ſphere be leſs than the opake one, the 
ſhadow will be a truncated cone: conſequently it grows ſtill 
wider and wider; and therefore, if cut by a plane parallel to 
the ſection, that plane will be a circle ſo much the greater, 
as it is further from the baſe. 

7*. To find the length of the ſhadnw, Or the axis of the 
ſhady cone, projected by a leſs opal ſphere, illumined by a 
larger ; the ſemii-diameters of the two, as C G, and IM, 
Tab. Opticks, fig. 12. and the diſtances between their centers 


GM being given. 
11 R Draw 
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Draw F M parallel to CH; then wil IM = CF; and | 


therefore FG will be the difference of the ſemi-diameters 
GC and IM. Conſequently, as F G, the difference of the 
ſemi-diameters is to G M, diſtance of the centers; ſo is 
CF, the ſemi-diameter of the opake ſphere, to M H, the 


diſtance of the vertex of the ſhady cone, from the center of 


the opake ſphere, If then, the ratio of PM to MH be 


8 ſo that M H and P H do not differ very notably, 


may be taken for the axis of the Hadowy cone: other- 
wiſe the part PM muſt be ſubtracted from it; which to find, 
ſeck the arch LK: for, this ſubtracted from a quadrant, 
leaves the arch IQ; which is the meaſure of the angle 
IMP. Since then, in the triangle MIP, which is rectan- 
gular at P; beſides the angle I MQ, we have the ſide IM; 
the fide MP is eaſily found by plain trigonometry, 
E. gr. If the ſemi-diameter of the earth MI == x ; the 
ſemi-diameter of the ſun, according to Ricciolus, will be 
== 331 and therefore G F == 32; and of conſequence 
M — 2285: ſince then, M P is found by calculation to 
bear a very ſmall ratio to MH; PH may be taken to be 
288 4 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 
Hence, as the ratio of the diftance of the opake body, from 
the luminous body G M, to the length of the Badow MAH, 
is conſtant ; if the diſtance be diminiſhed, the length of the 
ſhadow muſt be diminiſhed likewiſe. Conſequently, the ſba- 
_ continually decreaſes as the opake body approaches the 
uminary, . | | £ 
8*, To find the length of the ſhadow YC by an opake 
body, T'S, fig. 133 the altitude of the "ry 2; e. gr. of 
the ſun above the 2 the 1 8 , and = 
of the body being given.—Since, in the rectangle triangle 
8 TV. Which is — at T, we have given the angle 
V, and the fide T'S; the length of the Gddav I V is had by 
trigonometry, Sec IRIANOLE. 


Thus, ſuppoſe the altitude of the ſun 37% 45', and the alti- 


tude of a tower 187 feet; ITV will be found 2414 feet. 

9% The of the Sade) ITV, and the height of the 
opake body I 8, being given; to find the altitude of the 
ſun above the horizon. 

Since, in the rectangle triangle 8 TV, rectangular at T, 
the fides TV and T'S, are given; the angle V is found thus: 
as the length of the fadew I V, is to the altitude of the 
opake body T 8, ſo is the whole fine to the tangent of the 
ſun's altitude above the horizon. Thus, if 'T'S be 30 foot, 
and TV 45'; TVS will be found 33* 41, 

10%. If the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. the ſun above 
the horizon T V8, be 45", the length of the fad TV 
is equal to the height of the opake body. 

11%, The lengths of the hadnus T Z and T V of the ſame 
opake body I 8, in different altitudes of the luminary, are 
as the co-tangents of thoſe altitudes. | 
Hence, as the co-tangent of a greater angle is leſs than that 
of a lefs angle; as the luminary riſes higher, the ſhadow de- 
creaſes : whence it is, that the meridian ſhadows are longer 
in winter than in ſummer, 

12% To mcature the alitude of any object, e. gr. a tower 
AB (fig. 14.) by means of its ad projected on a hori- 


zontal plane. 


and meaſure the length of the ſhadow A C; fix another ſtic k 
in the ground of a known altitude D E, and meaſure the 
length of the ſhadow thereof EF. Then, as E F is to A C, 
ſo is DE to AB. If therefore, A C be 45 yards, and E D 
5 yards; A B will be 32 yards. 

13%. The fadews of cqual opake bodies have their lengths 
proportionable to their diſtances from the ſame luminaries 
equally high. Hence, as the opake approaches to the lumi- 
nary, or the luminary to the opake body, the length of the 
fhaanv is increaſed ; and as either of them recedes, is dimi- 
niſhed. Hence, from the different lengths of fadaws of the 
fame opake bodies at the fame height of the Sun, Moon, 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. we may gather their different diſtances 
from the earth; though not accurately enough for aſtrono- 
mica] purpoſes. See DISTANCE. 

14% The right adi is to the height of the opake body, as 
the co- ſine of the luminary, to the ſine. WT 


159. The altitude of the luminary being the ſame in both 
caſes, the opake body A C (fig. 15.) will be to the verſed | 
ſhadrw A D, as the right fadaw E B, to its opake body | 


DB. 
Hence, 1% The opake body is to its verſed fhadow, as the 


co- ſine of the altitude of the luminary to its fine ; conſe- 


quently, the verſed ſhader AD is to its opake body A C, as 
the fine of the altitude of the luminary to its co-ſine.— 2. If 


DBS AC then will DB be a mean proportional between 


EB and AD; that is, the length of the opake body is a 


mean proportional between its right ſhadow and verſed Sa- 
demo, under the fame altitude of the luminary,—2%, When 
the angle C is 45, the fine and co-ſine are equal; and 
therefore the verſed ſhadow equal to the length of the opake 
body, - | ; | | 
165 A right ſine is to a verſed ſine of the ſame opake body, 
under the ſame altitude of the luminary, in a duplicate ratio 
ol. the co-line, to the line of the altitude of the luminary. 
2 | 
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Right and verſed ſhadaws, are of conſiderable. uſe in mea- 
ſuring; as by their means we can commodiouſly enough 
meaſure altitudes, both acceffible and inacceſſible, and that 
too when the body does not project any adi. right 
ſhadows we uſe, when the Padow does not ex the alti- 
tude; and. the verſed Sadows, when the ſbadnu is greater 
than the altitude. On this footing, is made an inſtrument 
called the quadrat, or line of ſhadews, by means whereof the 
_ ratio's of the right and verſed badaw of any . 1 at any 
altitude, are determined. This inſtrument is uſually added 
on the face of the quadrant. Its deſcription and uſe, fee un- 
der the article QUADRAT, | : | 
SHADOW, in geography.—The inhabitants of the globe are 
divided, with reſpect to their ſhadows, into aſcii, amphi/ci;, 
hetereſcii, and periſcii, The firſt are ſuch as at a certain ſca- 
ſon of the year have no ſhadows at all, while the ſun is in 
the meridian. | See AsC11, The ſecond are ſuch, Whole 
meridian /hadaw, at one ſeaſon of the year looks to the north, 
and at another to the ſouth. See AMPHISCI1, The third 
are ſuch, whoſe ſhadows conſtantly tend either to the north 
or ſouth. See HETEROScII. The laſt are thoſe, whoſe 
fhadnws, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſſively turn to all the 
points. See PER 1SC13, | 
SHADOW, in painting, denotes an imitation of a real fade, 
effected by gradually. heightening, and darkening the colours 
of ſuch figures as by their diſpoſition cannot receive any 
direct rays from the luminary ſuppoſed to enlighten the 


magagromat 
painters the clair abſcure : the laws whereof ſee under 

1 n " 

HADOW, in perſpective.— The appearance of an opake bod 
and à luminous one, whole rays * + ſe. gr. . 
lamp, Cc.) being given; to find the juſt appearance of the 
ſhadow according to the laws of perſpective. The method 
is this. From the luminous body, which is here conſidered 
as a point, let fall a perpendicular to the perſpective plane or 
table ; i. e. find the appearance of a point upon which a per- 
pendicular drawn from the middle of the luminary, falls on 
the perſpective plane; and from the ſeveral angles, or raiſed 
points of the body let fall perpendiculars to the plane. Thee 

ints whereon the perpeadiculars fall, connect by right 
ines, with the point upon which the perpendicular let {all 
from the luminary, falls. And continue the lines to the ſide 
oppoſite to the luminary. Laſtly, through the raiſed points, 
draw lines through the center of the luminary, interſecting 
the former; the points of interſection are the terms or 
2 of the ſhadow. tk 1 

. gr. Suppoſe it required to proje appearance of the 

ſhadow of a priſm, ABC FED 7745 Perſpettive, fig. 8. No. 2. 
ſcenographically delineated : fince A D, BE, and CF, arc 
21 mage wage to the plane, and LM is likewiſe perpendicu- 

to the ſame; (for the Bi if its altitude 

LM be given) draw the right lines and H M, through 
the points D and E. Through the raiſed points A and B, 
draw the right lines G L and HL, interſecting the former in 
G and H. Since the Hadan of the right line A D termi- 
nates in G; and the Sado of the right line BE in H; and 
the ſhadows of all the other right lines conceived in the given 
E are comprehended within theſe terms; G DE H will 

the appearance of the Had projected by the priſm. 

Genefſes of curves by SHADOWs, See the article CURVE. 

SHAFT), in building: the ht of a column, is the body 
thereof ; thus called from its ſtreightneſs: but by architects 
more frequently the fit. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32. Sec allo FusT and Cor uux. | 

SHAFT, is alſo uſed for the ſpire of a church-ſteeple.—And 
for the ſhank or tunnel of a chimney. See CHIMNEFY, 
TuNNEL, Oc. 

SHAFT 14 mine, is the hollow entrance or paſſage into 2 
mine, funk or dug to come at the ore. See MIN E and Avir. 
In the tin-mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom, they 
leave a little, long, ſquare place, which is called a ſhams/:. 

SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, a kind of grained leather, 
chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, Ac. It is very 
cloſe and folid, and covered over with little roundith grains, 
or papillæ. It is brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, I ri- 

li, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. 

here is a diſpute among authors what the animal is whence 
the hhagreen is prepared? Rauwolf aſſures us it is the onager, 
which according to him and Bellonius is a kind of wild aß. 
It is added, that it is only the hard part of the ſkin is 
uſed for this purpoſe. Borel ſays it is a ſea-calf; others 2 
kind of fiſh called by the Turks fagrain, whoſe ſkin is 
covered with grains; and thoſe ſo hard that they will raſp 
and poliſh wood. 

Manner of preparing SHAGREEN,—The ſkin being juſt flead 
off, is ſtretched out, covered over with muſtard-feed, and 
the feed bruiſed on it; and thus expoſed to the weather for 
ſome days; then tanned, 

The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a browr.- 
iſh colour; the white is the worſt. It is extremely hard, 
yet, when ſteeped in water, becomes very ſoft and pliable ; 


whence it becames of great uſe among caſe- makers. It take: 
| any 
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any colour that is given it! red, green, yellow, black. It 


fly counterfeited by maroquin formed like een; 
hg 1, is diſtinguiſhed by its peeling off, which the firſt 
does not. See Mok oc co. 


SHALLOP, SHALLOOP, or $L09P, is a ſmall light veſſel, 


with only a ſmall main-maſt, and fore-maſt, and lug-fails, 
to hale up, and let down, on occahon. v ber 
Shalleeps are commonly good failers ; and are therefore of- 


ten uſed as tenders upon men of war, 


MADE, in war, See the article CHamaAnE. 
A be CHamMmy, ChAuots, a kind of leather, 


either drefled in oil, or tanned ; much eſteemed for its ſoſt- 


nels, pliancy, Se. RET : | | 

It -is prepared from the ſkin of the chamats, or SHamois, a 
kind of rupi-capra, or wild goat, called alſo ard; inhabiting 
the mountains of Dauphine, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Py- 


Beſides the ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the leather, it has the 


faculty of bearing ſoap without damage, which renders it | 


ſeful on many accounts, 
Is Franck Sc. ſome wear the ſkin raw, without any pre- 


paration: it is alſo uſed for the purifying of mercury; which 
| dns by paſing it through the pores of this fin, which 
ole. 


are very c See MERCURY. | | 

The true chamaiſe leather is counterfeited with common goat, 

kid, and even theep-ſkin; the ice of which makes a 
rticular profeſſion, called by the French chamaiſure, The 

Fatt, though the leaſt eſteemed, is yet ſo 1 7 1 and ſuch 


vaſt quantities prepared, eſpeciall t Orleans, Marſeilles 
and Thalouſe, 3 it may not amiſs to give the method 


ol preparation. CHI 0 f 
HAMOISING, or of preparing Pte goat, or kid- 
tim in eil, in imitation of SHAMMY.—The ſkins being 
waſhed, drained, and ſmeared over with quick-lime on the 
fcſhy fide, are folded in two, length-wiſe, the wool out- 
wards, and laid on heaps; and fo left to ferment eight days; 
or, if they had been leſt to dry after fleaing, 15 days. 
"Chen they are waſhed out, drai and half dried; laid on 
2 wooden leg, or horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round 
ſtaff for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime 
whereof had been uſed before, and had loſt the greateſt part 


of its force. 


After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to drain 24 more; 


then put in another ſtronger pit. This done, oy are taken 
out, drained, and put in again, by turns ; which begins to 
diſpoſe them to take oil: and this practice they continue for 
fix weeks in ſummer, or three months in winter ; at the 
end whereof they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden leg, 
and the ſurface of the ſkin on the wool-ſide peeled of, to 
render them the ſofter ; then, made into parcels, ſteeped a 
night in the river, in winter more; ſtretched, fix or ſeven 
over one another, on the wooden 17 and the knife 3 
Urongly on the fleſh fide, to take off any thing ſuperfluous, 
and render the ſkin ſmooth. 


Then they are ſtretched, as before, in the river; and the 


{ame operation repeated on the wool fide ; then thrown into 
a tub of water with bran in it, which is brewed among 
the ſkins till the greateſt part ſtick to them ; and then ſepa- 
rated into diſtinct tubs, ell they ſwell, and riſe of themſelves 
above the water, 

By this means, the remains of the lines are cleared out : 
they are then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and 
ſent to the mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to ſcour 
them: the beſt oil is that of ſtock- fiſh. 

Here, they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river for 12 
hours, chen laid in the anill-trough and fulled without ou till 
they be well ſoftened ; then oiled with the hand, one by one, 
and thus formed into parcels of four ſkins each, which are 
milled and dried on cords a ſecond time, then a third; then 
oiied again and dried. 

This proceſs is repeated as often as neceſſity requires: when 
done, if there be any moiſture remaining, they are dried in 
a ſtove, and made up into parcels wrapped up in wool : af- 
ter ſome time they are opened to the air, but wrapped up 
again as before, till ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt 
all its force, which it ordinarily does in 24 hours, 

The ſkins are then returned from the mill to the chamoi- 
fer » to be ſcoured ; which is done by putting them in a lixi- 
vium of wood-aſhes, working and beating them in it with 
poles, and leaving them to ſteep till the lye have had its 
effect; then they are wrung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, 
wrung again, and this repeated till all the greaſe and oil be 
purged out. When this is done, they are half dried, and 
paſſed over a ſharp-edged iron inſtrument, placed perpen- 
dicular in a block which opens, ſoftens, and makes them 
gentle: laſtly, they are thoroughly dried, and paſſed over 
the ſame inſtrument again, which finiſhes the preparation, 
and leaves them in form of /ammy. | | 

Kid and goat-ſkins are famaijed. in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of ſheep; excepting that the hair is taken off, without the 
ule of any lime; and that when brought from the mill, they 
undergo a particular preparation, called ramalling ; the moſt 
12 and difficult of all the others. 

t conſiſts in this, that as ſoon as brought from the mill, 


| 
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they are ſteeped in a Fit lixivium; taken out, ſtretched on 4 
round wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped off with the knife; 
this makes them ſmooth, and, in working, caſt a kind of 
fine nap. The difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly. 
SHANKER, in medicine, a malignant ulcer, which gnaws 


and eats the fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal difor- - 


der. See CARCINOMA. 

SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial note or character, 
(thus formed ꝙ) which being prefixed to a note, ſhews that 
it is to be ſung or played a ſemi-tone, or half a note higher 
than the natural note would have been without. Sec SE M1- 
TONE, 

When the ſemi-tone takes the name of the natural note 
next above it, it is marked with a character called a flat. 
See FLAT. 

It is indifferent, in the main, which of the two be uſed, 
though there are ſometimes particular reaſons for the one ra- 
ther than the other. 

The uſe of flats and ſharps, is by way of remedy to the de- 
ficiencies of the fixed ſcales of inſtruments. See SCALE. 

SHARP nails, See the article NAIL. 

SHARPING corn, a cuſtomary preſent of corn, which at 

every Chriſtmas, the farmers, in ſome parts of England, 
make to their ſmith, for ſharpening their ploughing-irons, 
harrow-tines, &. 

SHEADING, a riding, tything, or diviſion in the Iſle of 
Man: the whole iſland being divided into fix headings, in 

every one of which, is a coroner or chief conſtable, ap- 
Hos by the delivery of a rod at the annual convention. 

SHEARING. See the article SuztRING. 

SHEATHING of a ſhip, is the caſing that part of her hull, 

which is to be under water, with ſomething to keep the 
worms from eating into her planks, 
It is gs done by laying tar and hair mixed together all 
over the old plank, and then nailing on thin new boards.— 
But this hinders a ſhip's failing ; and therefore of late ſome 
have been Seathed with milled lead, which is much ſmooth- 
er, and conſequently better for failing, and alſo more cheap 
and durable than the other way.—lt was firſt invented by Sir 
Philip Howard, and major Watſon. | 


SHEER hooks, or SHEA R-hvokts, are large iron hooks, uſed 


when a ſhip deſigns to board another. 
SEER ant, or SHEA R-foanks,. a kind of knots by which 
they tie up and ſhorten a runner when it is too long. 
SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen manufactures, 
the ſheermer's craft or office ; or the cutting off, with large 
fheers, the too and ſuperfluous nap, or ſhag found on 
the furface of worſted ſtuffs, ſuſtians, cottons, c. in order 
to make them more ſmooth and even.—Stuffs are fbern more 
4 fewer times, according to their quality and fineneſs. See 
LOT H. 
Same uſe the phraſe bearing of hats, for the paſſing of hats 
made of wool, over the flame of a clear fire made of ſtraw, 
or ſpray, to take of the long hairs. Others call this faming, 
and kn ſmadging. Other hats, as caſtors, ſemi-caſtors, &c, 
are born, by rubbing them over with pumice-ftone. SeeHaT, 
SHEERING, Or SHEARING, is alſo a fea term for the mo- 
tion of a ſhip when ſhe goes in and out, and not right for- 
ward; either by reaſon ſhe is not ſteered fteadily, or on ac- 
count of the ſwift running of the tide, &c. in which caſe ſhe 
is faid to Heer, or go fteering. 
When ſhe lies at anchor, near port, &c. by reaſon of the 
ſwift running of a tide-gate, &c. ſhe is faid to be in danger 
of fheering bome her anchor. or ſheering a-fhore. 
SHEET INCr zazls. See the article NAIL. 
SHEK EL, SHeEkLE, SHECKLE, S1ICLUS, an antient He- 
brew coin, equal to four Attick drachms, to four Roman 
- denarzt, or to 28. 3d. 4 ſterling. 
In the Bible, the fete is ſometimes alſo rendered ſalidus, 
and ſometimes later. 
The Jewiſh doctors are in great doubt about the weight of 
the hebel; and it is only by conjecture, and by the weight 
of the modern ſbaſel, that the ancient one is judged equal 
to four Attzck drachmas. 
Father Souciet has deſcribed ſeveral of theſe fhekels, in his 
diſſertation on the Hebrew medals. By the way he obſerves, 
that the third and fourth parts of a ſbetel, deſcribed by Wa- 
ſerus de Ant. Num. Heb. are counterteits of that author. 
The Hebrew /hekel, according to F. Merſenne, weighs 268 
grains, and is compoſed of 20 oboli, each obolus weighing 


16 grains of wheat. This, he ſays, is the juſt weight, as he 
found by weighing one in the French king's cabinet. He 
adds, that ſuch as come ſhort of this weight, have been filed 
or clipped. Biſhop Cumberland tells us, he has weighed ſe- 
veral, and always found them near the weight of a Roman 
ſemuncia, or half-ounce. 

Some are of opinion, that the Hebrews had two kinds of 
ſbetelt the common or prophane fhekel, called didrachma ; and 
the Hetel of the ſanftuary, which laſt they will have to be 
double the former. —By this expedient they think we may 
get clear of ſome difficulties occurring in icripture, where 
things are mentioned as of incredible weight ; particularly 
that paſlage where it is ſaid, that every time Abſalom cut off 
his hair, the weight whereof uſed to incommode him, he 
cut off the weight of 200 heels. But 
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At the extremity of the ſhadow of the tower C, fix a ek, 


the opake ſphere. If then, the ratio of PM to MH be 
vary ; fo chat M H and p H do not differ very notably, 


IMP. Since then, in the triangle M LP, which is rec tan- 
gular at P; beſides the angle I M we have the ſide I M; 
the fide MP is eafily found by plain trigonometry. | 

E. gr. If the ſemi-diameter of the earth MI == 11 che 
ſemi · diameter of the ſun, according to Ricciolus, will be 
== 333 and therefore G F = 32 and of conſequence 
MHz 228} : ſince then, M P is found by calculation to 


bear a very ſmall 4d 70 MH; P H may be taken eo be 


the luminous body G M, to the length of the ſhadow M H, 
conſtant; if the diſtance be diminiſhed, the length of the 
ſhadow muſt be diminiſhed likewiſe, Conſequently, the ba- 
iny continually decreaſes as the opake body ches the 
luminary. 5 | ; £ | 

ge, To find the length of the ſhadow je by an opake 
body, IT 8, . 133 che altitude of the . e. gr. of 
the ſun above the horizon, viz. the angle $ V I, and that 
of the body being given.—SInce, in the rectangle triangle 
8 TV, which is rectangular at I, we have given the angle 
V. and the fide T 8; the length of the hd T'V is had by 


Since, in the rectangle triangle STV. rectangular . 


the ſides T V and T 8, are given the angle V is found thus: 
us the length of the ad, L , is to the altitude of the 


ſun's altitude above the horizon. Thus, if TS 
and TV 453 TVS will be found 33* 41 

10% If the altitude of the luminary, e. g“. the ſun above 
the horizon T V8, be 45'» the length of the ſhadow T V 
is equal to the height of the opake body. 

115. The lengths of the ſhadnws T 2 and T V. of the ſame 
opake body I 8, in difterent altitudes of the luminary, are 
as the co-tangents of thoſe altitudes. | 
Hence, as the co-tangent of a greater angle is leſs than that 
of a leſs angle 3 as the luminary riſes higher, the ſhadow de- 


A B (fig. 14.) by means of its ſhadnw projected on a hori- 


and meaſure the length of the ſhadow AC; fix another ſtick 
in the ground of a known altitude D E, and meaſure the 
length of the ſhadow thereof EF. Then, as EF is to AC, 
ſo is DE to AB. If therefore, A C be 45 yards, and E D 


13% The ſhadows of equal opake bodies have their lengths 
proportionable to their diſtances from the ſame luminaries 
equally high. Hence, as the opake approaches to the lumi- 
nary, or the luminary to the opake body, the length of the 


ſhadnw is increaſed ; and as either of them recedes, is dimi- 


from the earth; though not accurately enough for aſtrono- 


mical purpoſes. See DisT ANCE. 

14%. The right ſhadow is to the height of the opake body, as 
the co-line of the luminary, to the line. Try 
159. The altitude of the Juminary ge the ſame in both 


caſes, the opake body AC (fig. 15.) wi 


ſhadow AD, as the right ſpadrw E B, to its opake body 
Hence, 1%. The opake body is to its verſed ſhadow, as the 


co- ſine of the altitude of the luminary to its fine 3 conlc- 


quently, the verſed fhadew AD is to its opake body A C, as 


10˙. A right ſine is to a verſed ſine of the ſame opake body, 
under the ſame altitude of the luminary, in a duplicate ratio 
of. the co- ſine, to the lane of the altitude of the luminary. 

2 


Judas of x pri, ABCFED 
ſcenographically Aelineated: fince A PD, BE, and CF, arc 


| | Die, d chat 
too when the body does not J The right 


tude; and. the verſed ſhadows, when the ſhadow is greater 

than the altitude. On this footing, is made an inſtrument 

called the quadrat, Or line of ſhadows, by means whereot the 
| ratio's of the right and verſed ſhadow of any l at any 

altitude, are determined. This inſtrument is uſually 

on the face of the quadrant. [ts deſcription and uſe, fee un- 


added 


he laſt are thoſe, whoſe 


| hadows, in one and the ſame Jay, ſucceſſively turn to all the 


painters the clair obſcure : the las whereof ſee under 
the article CLAa1R-9BSCURE- 


SHADOW, in perl] ve. The appearance of an opake body, 


and à luminous one, whoſe rays * (e. gr. a candle, 
lamp, &c.) being given; © find 2 
according to the laws of perſpective.— The method 


is this. From the luminous body, Which is here conſidered 
as A point, let fall a perpendicular to the perſpeBiive plane or 
table; 5. e. find the appearance of a point upon which a per- 
pendicular drawn from the middle of the luminary, falls on 
the perſpective plane; and from the ſeveral angles, or railed 
points of the body let fall perpendiculars to the plane. I hee 
. whereon the perpendiculars fall, connect by right 
ines, with the point upon which the perpendicular let tall 
from the luminary, falls. And continue the lines to the ſide 


oppoſite to the luminary. Laſtly, through the raiſed poinis, 


draw lines through the center of the luminary, interſecting 


the former; the points of interſection are the terms oc 


E. gr. Suppoſe it required to 2 the appearance of the 
(Tab. Perſpective, fig. S. N'. 2. 


perpendicular to the plane, and I. M is likewiſe perpendicu- 
lar to the ſame; (for the luminary is given, if its altitude 
L M be given) draw the right lines G d HM, through 


nates in G; and the Hadotu of the right 

the ſhadows of all the other right lines conceived in the givci 
iim are comprehended within theſe terms; GDEH will 
the appearance of the ſhadow Pr by the priſm. 


Geneſss curves by SHADOWS. See the article CV RVE. 


SHAFT, in building: the ſhaft of a column, is the body 


thereof ; thus called from its ſtreightneſs: but by architects 
more frequently the fit. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32. Sec alſo Fus r and Col u MN. | 


SHAFT, is allo uſed for the ſpire of a hurch-ſteeple.— And 


for the ſhank or tunnel of a chimney- See CHIMNEY), 
TUNNEL, &c. 


SHAFT 12 mine, is the hollow entrance or paſſage into © 


mine, lunk or dug to come at the ore. See Mi x E and AI. 
In the tin · mines, after this is ſunk about 2 fathom, they 


chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, Ac. It is very 
cloſe and ſolid, and covered over with little roundiſh grains, 
or papillæ, It is brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, I ri- 


Manner of preparing SuAGREEN.— The ſkin being juſt ſiead 


off, is ſtretched out, covered over with muſtard-feed, and 
the feed bruiſed on it; and thus expoſed to the weather for 
fome days; then tanned. 

The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a brown. 
iſh colour; the white is the worſt. It is extremely hard, 
yet, when ſteeped in water, becomes very ſoft and pliable 3 


whence it becames of great uſe among caſe- makers. It take: 
| any 
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colour that is given it; red, green, yellow, black. It 
is frequindl nin. one by maroquin formed like ſbagreen; 
but this laff is diſtinguiſhed by its peeling off, which the firſt 
does not. See Morocco. 
SHALLOP, SHALLOOP, or Stop, is a ſmall light veſſel, 
with only a ſmall main-maſt, and fore-maſt, and lug-fails, 
to hale up, and let down, on occaſion. | 
$halloeps are commonly good failers ; and are therefore of- 
ten uſed as tenders upon men of war, 
cHAMADE, in war, See the article CHAMADE. 
SHAMMY, or CnAn v, CHAmots, a kind of leather, 
either drefled in oil, or tanned ; much eſteemed for its ſoſt- 
neſs, pliancy, Go. a b 5 
It is prepared from the {kin of the chamais, or ſbamois, a 
kind of rupi - capra, or wild goat, called alſo ard; inhabiting 
the mountains of Dauphine, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Py- 


Beſides the ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the leather, it has the 
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they are ſteeped in a Fit lixivium ; taken out, ſtretched on 4 
round wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped off with the knife ; 
this makes them ſmooth, and, in working, caſt a kind of 
fine nap. The difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly. 


SHANKER, in medicine, a malignant ulcer, which gnaws 


and eats the fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal difor- - 


der. Sec CARCINOMA. 


SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial note or character, 


faculty of bearing ſoap without damage, which renders it | 


| ſeful on many accounts, 
is Franc Sc. ſome wear the ſkin raw, without any pre- 
paration it is alſo uſed for the purifying of mercury; which 


is done by 8 it through the pores of this ſkin, Which 
ole. 


are very C See MERCURY. 
The true chamaiſe leather is counterfeited with common goat, 
kid, and even theep-ſkin; the ice of which makes a 
rticular profeſſion, called by the French chamaiſure, The 
laſt, though the leaſt eſteemed, is yet fo 1 and ſuch 
vaſt quantities prepared, eſpeciall it Orleans, Marſeilles 
and Tholouſe, that it may not be amils to give the method 
of ans ma 2 OG 
unner of SH AMOISING, or of preparing » goat, or kid- 
— 2 eil, in inutation of Ra en Jar; ſkins being 
waſhed, drained, and ſmeared over with quick-lime on the 
fcſhy fide, are folded in two, length-wiſe, the wool out- 
wards, and laid on heaps; and fo left to ferment eight days; 
or, if they had been left to dry after fleaing, 15 days. 
"Then they are waſhed out, drai and half dried; laid on 
a wooden leg, or horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round 
ſtaff for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime 
whereof had been uſed before, and had loſt the greateſt part 


of its force. 


After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to drain 24 more; 


then put in another ſtronger pit. This done, they are taken 
out, drained, and put in again, by turns; which begins to 
diſpoſe them to take oil: and this practice they continue for 
fix weeks in ſummer, or three months in winter; at the 
end whereof they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden leg, 
and the ſurface of the ſkin on the wool-ſide peeled of, to 
render them the ſofter ; then, made into parcels, ſteeped a 
night in the river, in winter more ; ſtretched, fix or ſeven 
over one another, on the wooden leg; and the knife paſſed 
rongly on the fleſh ſide, to take off any thing ſuperfluous, 
and render the ſkin ſmooth. 

Then they are ſtretched, as before, in the river; and the 
{ane operation repeated on the wool fide ; then thrown into 
a tub of water with bran in it, which is brewed among 
the ſkins till the' greateſt part ſtick to them ; and then ſepa- 
rated into diftin& tubs, ell they ſwell, and riſe of themſelves 
above the water. 

By this means, the remains of the lines are cleared out : 
they are then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and 
ſent to the mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to ſcour 
them: the beſt oil is that of ſtock-fiſb, 

Here, they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river for 12 
hours, then laid in the mill- trough and fulled without ot till 
they be well ſoftened ; then oiled with the hand, one by one, 
and thus formed into parcels of four ſkins each, which are 
milled and dried on cords a ſecond time, then a third ; then 
ited again and dried. 

I his proceſs is repeated as often as neceſſity requires: when 
done, if there be any moiſture remaining, they are dried in 
2 ſtove, and made up into parcels wrapped up in wool : af- 
ter ſome time they are opened to the air, but wrapped up 
again as before, till ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt 
al its force, which it ordinarily does in 24 hours. 

The ſkins are then returned from the mill to the chamvi- 
er, to be ſcoured ; which is done by putting them in a lixi- 
dum of wood-aſhes, working and beating them in it with 
poles, and leaving them to ſteep till the lye have had its 
effect; then they are wrung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, 
wrung again, and this repeated till all the greaſe and oil be 
pages out. When this is done, they are half dried, and 
palied over a ſharp-edged iron inſtrument, placed perpen- 
dicular in a block which opens, ſoftens, and makes them 
gentle: laſtly, they are thoroughly dried, and paſſed over 
the ſame inſtrument again, which finiſhes the preparation, 
and leaves them in form of mmy. 
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(thus formed ) which being prefixed to a note, ſhews that 
it is to be ſung or played a femi-tone, or half a note higher 
than the natural note would have been without. See Se M 1- 
TONE, 

When the ſemi-tone takes the name of the natural note 
next above it, it is marked with a character called a flat. 
See FLAT. 

It is indifferent, in the main, which of the two be uſed, 
though there are ſometimes particular reaſons for the one ra- 


ther than the other. 
The uſe of flats and fbarps, is by way of remedy to the de- 
ficiencies of the fixed ſ of inſtruments. See SCALE. 


HARP nails, See the article Nair. 


SHARPING corn, a cuſtomary preſent of corn, which at 
every Chriſtmas, the farmers, in ſome parts of England, 


make to their ſmith, for ſharpening their ploughing-irons, 
harrow-tines, &c. 


SHEADING, a riding, tything, or diviſion in the Iſle of 


Man: the whole iſland being divided into fix headings, in 


every one of which, is a coroner or chief conſtable, ap- 


inted by the delive 
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of a rod at the annual convention. 


ARING. See article SHEERING. 


SHEATHING & a hip, is the caſing that part of her hull, 


SHEER hooks, or SHE AR- Hh, are large iron hooks, uſed 


| 


Kid and goat-ſkins are gamaiſed in the fame manner as thoſe | 


. ſheep ; excepting that the hair is taken off, without the 

u 5 any lime; and that when brought from the mill, they 

” ergo a particular preparation, called ramalling ; the moſt 
elicate and difficult of all the others. 


It conſiſts in this, that as ſoon as brought from the mill, 


which is to be under water, with ſomething to keep the 
worms from eating into her planks, 

It is 1 done by laying tar and hair mixed together all 
over the old plank, and then nailing on thin new boards.— 
But this hinders a ſhip's failing ; and therefore of late ſome 
have been Heathed with milled lead, which is much ſmooth- 
er, and conſequently better for failing, and alſo more cheap 
and durable than the other way.—lt was firſt invented by Sir 
Philip Howard, and major Watſon. 


when a ſhip deſigns to board another. 


SEER ant, or SHEA R-foanks,. a kind of knots by which 


they tie up and ſhorten a runner when it is too long. 


SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen manufactures, 


the ſheermen's craſt or office; or the cutting oft, with large 


ſheers, the too and ſuperfluous nap, or ſhag found on 


the furface of worlted ftufts, fuſtians, cottons, &c. in order 
to make them more ſmooth and even, —Stufts are bern more 
or fewer times, according to their quality and fineneſs. See 


CLoTH. 
Same uſe the phraſe fheering of hats, for the paſting of hats 


made of wool, over the flame of a clear fire made of ſtraw, 


or ſpray, to take of the long hairs. Others call this Saming, 
and 4 fondging. Other hats, as caſtors, ſemi-caſtors, c. 
are fhorn, by rubbing them over with pumice-ftone. SeeHAT., 


SHEERING, Or SHEARING, is alſo a fea term for the mo- 


tion of a ſhip when ſhe goes in and out, and not right for- 
ward; either by reaſon ſhe is not ſteered fteadily, or on ac- 
count of the ſwift running of the tide, c. in which caſe ſhe 
is ſaid to Ser, or go ferering. 

When ſhe lies at anchor, near port, &c. by reaſon of the 
ſwift running of a tide-gate, &c. ſhe is ſaid to be in danger 
of fheering bome her anchor. or ſheering a-fhore. 


SHEET INC3 xails. See the article NAIL. 
SHEK EL, SHEKLE, SHECKLE, S1CLVUs, an antient He- 


brew coin, equal to four Attick drachms, to four Roman 
denarzt, or to 28. 3d. 4 ſterling. 

In the Bible, the fete is ſometimes alſo rendered /olidus, 
and ſometimes /tater. 

The Jewiſh doctors are in great doubt about the weight of 


the ſhetel; and it is only by conjecture, and by the weight 


of the modern fhete/, that the ancient one is judged equal 
to four Attic k drachmas. 

Father Souciet has deſcribed ſeveral of theſe fhekels, in his 
diflertation on the Hebrew medals. By the way he obſerves, 
that the third and fourth parts of a fhrkel, deſcribed by Wa- 
ſerus de Ant. Num. Heb. are counterfeits of that author. 
The Hebrew ſbelel, according to F. Merſenne, weighs 268 
grains, and is compoſed of 20 oboli, each obolus weighing 
16 grains of wheat, This, he ſays, is the juſt weight, as he 
found by weighing one in the French king's cabinet. He 
adds, that ſuch as come ſhort of this weight, have been filed 
or clipped. Biſhop Cumberland tells us, he has weighed ſe- 


veral, and always found them near the weight of a Roman 


ſemuncia, or half-ounce. 
Some are of opinion, that the Hebrews had two kinds of 


fhekels the common or prophane fhekel, called didrachma ; and 


the Hetel of the ſanctuary, which laſt they will have to be 
double the former. —By this expedient they think we may 
get clear of ſome difficulties occurring in icripture, where 


things are mentioned as of incredible weight; particularly 


that paſſage where it is ſaid, that every time Abſalom cut off 
his hair, the weight whereof uſed to incommode him, he 
cut off the weight of 200 /hekel:. But 
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beaſts to cloath him bare-footed ; || Sor, for ſowling, is otherwiſe called hai, hy reaſon of its 
but gave him ger of the ſame matter. hat aſter r |' Spe are fue Paging 3 «FS bx 
ins, men_came to make their Goes of ruſhes, broom, pa- ws thod of caſtin IF WS... _ | 
: per, flax, ſilk, wood, iron, filver, gold: fo different has | melted, ſtirred, and (ſkimmed, a quantity of powdered ye). 
their matter been. Nor was their m more ſtable, with ys low arpiment is ſtrewed in it; as much as w ie on fl. 
regard either to the ſhape, colour, or ornaments: they have ling, to 12 or 15 pounds of. lead. The whole being well 
been ſquare, high, low, long, and quite even, cut, carv- ſtirred, the orpiment will flame. To | 

Ils 


* 7. c. 86. te us, that one Tychius of , Boeotia 1 glaſs of water, and if the drops prove, round, and without 
was the firſt who uſed uss. M. Nilant, in his remarks | tails, there is orpiment enough, and the degree of heat is ag 
. n * 4 * 


k * 
4 


W 4 0 R 95 
* _ ry # . 


Av wma The Indians, like * that they Wo-te . e r alma 
ed with precious ſtones. The Indi ike the Egyptians, | - irring them do not melt: the greater 
wore 1 of the bark of the papyrus. The Turks are ſeparated from fr — 


put off their Set, and leave them at the doors of the „ 02 

moſques. 1 W n N 
Hhrſe Shox a ORSE IP n 
He Som bead, f des the article \ 15694-0008 head, ATER e, 


SHOOTS,—He-Sxo0Ts Hor ename 
Hater Snoor, Te. = aides Werz un | 5 a : 
eds, ara, * Perſon, who on 5 of buying r of a * 
O 1 es an opportunity them. ay | ; called 
SHORE or comme SHORE, a corrupti of, ſewer. + See | ta. See SCAPULA, F 
en 8 
SEWERS and CLoAc A. a % | the article HuMzx vs, 


. * | | ' pitch or point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, which makes the 

SHORT /ails, in a. man of war, are the ſame with hting- — — Ro rind a; rr hehe) 1 
ls 3. bei in- ſai | all weh SHOULDER-SPLAIT, or S#ouzpzz-Toax, is a hurt 
are all. that are uſed in hght, leſt the reſt ſhould be fired, ; Which befals a horſe by ſome dangerous ſlip, Whereby the 


ſhip gives chaſe to another. 11 | | 
If a chaſe have a mind to fight, hoy fy the chaſe frips SHOWER, à cloud reſolved into rain, and. diſcharged on a 

into her bur te ſaili, i. e. puts out her c in the poop, her ; Certain tract of ground. See RAIN. K 
flag at the main - top, and her ſtreamers, or pendants, at the | In natural hiſtory we meet wich abundance of inſtances of 
1 arms; ** r ſprit-ſail, peeks her mizzen, and ſlings | Extraordinary and præternatural /bowers ; as, ſhowers of bleed, 

er main-yard, | | | | 

* SHORT-S GHTEDNESS, myopia, a fault in the confor- mentioned by Wormius ; /bower's of AS mentioned by 
mation of the eye, wherein the cryſtallin, &c. being too Pliny, and even Dr. Plott 3 a ſhower « mullet-ſeed, in Sileſia, 
convex, the rays reflected from different objects are refracted mentioned in the Ephem. German. ſhowers of afbes, fre- 
too much, and made to converge too faſt, ſo as to unite ere quent in the Archipelago: a ſbotber wheat, in Wiltſhire : 
viſion i Philoſophical Tranſ- 
dim, and confuſed. See Myora. ons.—The natural reaſons of many whereof may be 


The ordin remedy, for Hort- obtedneſs, is a concave ſeen under the article RAIN. 9 | 
held befSre the eye ; which | e 1 diverge, bg SHRINE , a caſe to hold the relicks of ſome ſaint. See RE- 


leaſt, diminiſhing much of their cons, ney, makes amends LICKS, . 1 WE 
for the too great convexity of the cry allg. See Lens. The word is formed from the Latin ſcrinium, a deſk or cabinet. 


commends: a convex glaſs, placed between the object ard | called by our anceſtors, becauſe emp 

the eye; by means whereof the object my be made to a in confeſſing their ſins to the prieſt ; in order to a more de- 

pear at any diſtance from the eye, and conſequently, all vout keeping the enſuing lent faſt. 

jects may 2 We to appear at any 2 diſtance |. Shrove-tueſday is the day next before the firſt of lent. Sce 
at t | | 


a the book Such trees the huſbandmen find much preferable to copſe ; as 
upſide down.—To write, the beſt will be for the perſon to | they need no fence to ſecure them, becauſe Minding in no 
learn to read upſide down. For diſtant objects, doctor danger of the browzings. and rubbings of cattle, which too, 
aſſerts, from his own experience, that, with a little practice have the benefit of grazing under them. | 
in contemplating inverted objects, one gets as good an idea of For the time of farowding, it is not to be practiſed till the 
them, as if ſeen in their natural poſture. 15 trees have ſtood three or four years; either at the beginning 

SHOT, in 00 miſſtary art, includes all forts of ball or bullets of the ſpring, or the end of autumn. 

tne cannon to the piſtol. See Bur Lr, The harder ſort are not to be lopped above once in ten or 

- * a twelve „and that at any time in the winter. The pi- 

Thoſe for cannon are of iron; thoſe for muſquets, cara- thy ind ſofter woods art beſt rowded in the fpring.—-T he 
bines and piſtols, are of lead. | ſtumps left, ſhould always be cut aſlope, and ſmooth, in 

SHOT, for ordnance, eſpecially in the ſea ſervice, are of ſeveral order to caſt the water off, and prevent its ſinking in and 
ſorts; as—Round SHOT, bullets fitted to the bore of the | rotting the tre. $55 1 
piece. Y | | 7 SHROWDS, or SHROUDS, are great ropes in a ſhip, which 

Bar SHOT, is two bullets, or rather half bullets, joined toge- o up on both ſides of all maſts, except the bowſprit. Sce 


ther by an iron bar; ſerving to cut down maſts, fails, Cg. AST, Ce. 
Caſe SHOT, CAsz Aer, 2 They are faſtened below by chains to the ſhip's ſides, and 
Chain SHoT, CHAIN Aer, aloft, over the head of the maſt ; their pennants, fore-tackle, 
LangrelSyor, See the articles LAN GREIL Hoot, And ſwifters,. being firſt put under them : and they are ſerved 
Random Sor, IRAN DOM py, there, to prevent their galing the maſt.— The top- maſt 
CTTRUNDLE for. „ | 5 forows': 


 Trundie Suor, 


$ 


by dead- mens 8 | 
Se Tab: Ships M. 1. 8. 4% 125 235 41, 52, 62, 84, 104 and 


dach privet, phyllires, bellen, box, honey-ſuckle, Sc. | 


8HUTTING the mouth. See the article Mov TH. | 
SHUTTLE, in the manufactures, an inſtrument uſed 
the weavers, which, with a thread it contains either of - 
Jen, filk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the woofs of 
Kuffs, cloths, linens, ribbarids, Cc. by 9 ſhuttle 
| i ft, a-croſs 


| Jn the middle of the fouttle is a kind wy called the eye. 
or chamber of the ſhuttle 3 wherein is incloſed the ſpoul, 
which is à part of the thread deſtined for the woof ; and is 
wound on a little tube of paper, raſh, or other matter. | 
The ribband-weaver's fouttle is very different from that of 
moſt other weavers, though it ſerve for the ſame purpoſe : it 
is of box, fix or ſeven inches long, one broad, and as much 
deep: ſhod with iron at both ends, which terminate in 
points, and are a little crooked, the one towards the right, 
Ind the other towards the left, repreſenting the figure of 


ST, in muſic, 2 ſeventh note, added within this ſixty years, by 
Ine le Maire, to the fux ancient notes invented by Guido 
Aretin, ut, rr, mi, fa, ſol, la, „i: by means whereof, the 
embarraſs of the ancient gamut is avoided, See SCALE 


and GAMMUT. | | 

So buſy a thing is jealouſy, that, for a matter of thirty years, 
that le Maire kept preaching to the muſicians of his time, 
in behalf of the new note; not a man would allow it : but 
he was no ſooner dead, than all the world came into 1t. 


See NOTE. | 

STBY LS ®, S1BYLLE, in antiquity, virgin-propheteſles, 
or maids ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired ; and who, in the 
height of their enthuſiaſm, gave oracles, and foretold things 


to come. See PROPHESY. 
„The word is ſuppoſed formed of an aſſemblage of the two 


birth; the Perſian, Len, 
Simian, Cumane, Helleſpontic or Trojan, Phrygian, and Ti- 
burtin,,—Of theſe, the moſt celebrated are, the Erythræan, 
Delphic, and Cumæan /ibyls. 
The fibylline oracles were held in great veneration by the 
more credulous among the ancients ; but were much ſuſ- 
peed by many of the more knowing. The books wherein 
they were written, were kept by the Romans with infinite 
Care, and nothing of moment undertaken without conſult- 
ing them. Tarquin firſt committed them to the cuſtody 
of two patrician prieſts, inftituted for that purpoſe, See 
ORACLE. . | 

SICILION meaſures, n 
ICILIAN money Tre ONEY 

SICILIAN filh, lich Ga the aid Be 

SICILIAN vers, | VESPERS. | 

SICILIAN, in muſic, denotes a kind of gay ſprightly air, or 
dance ; ſomewhat of the nature of an Engliſh jig : uſually 

8 142 | 
marked with the characters — or —. 
8 8 

SIC K Berri i 

iron SICK, "8's See the articles} Inon fel. 

SICK NESS, ? 


= D1sE ASE, 
Treen SICKNESS, 


Calling SICKNESS, EPILEPSY. 

SICUT altas, a writ ſent out in the ſecond place, where the 
firſt writ was not executed. See WRIT. 
It is thus called from its beginning, which is in this form : 


Georgius D. G. &c. Vice-comiti Heref. ſalutem. Præcipimus 


1b (ſicut alias) præcepim, &c. 


SIDE, _ in geometry. The 815 of @ figure, is a line 


— r er * 


816 


8 part of | the periphery of any ſuperficial figure. . See 
FiGURE. = | 

In N =: the #4: are alſo called legs. In a rectangle tri- 
angle, two /ides, including the right angle, are called 
cathtti; and the third the hypotenu/e. 

HyPOTENUSE. 


Carhkrus and 


Sp of a polygonal number, is the number of the terms of the 


aritkmetical progreſſion, that are ſummed up. See PoLY- 
GONA L number. | | 


SiDE of a, power, is What we otherwiſe call the root, or radix. 


See RooT. 


51918 of horn-works, crown-works, double tenailles, and the like 


* out-hworks, are the ramparts and parapets which incloſe them 
on the right and left, from the gorge to the head. See Hok N- 
5 ENAILLE, Oc. 4 | | 
ight SIDE, ; KW ATUS redtum, 
Tranſverſe Az, din wien. Se} [an vs tranſverſum. 
StDx grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING, | 
SIDE 155 is a term made uſe of by huntſmen, when dogs are 
laced in the way, to be let flip at a deer, as he paſſes by. 
SIDERA TION, S1DERATIO, in chirurgery, a mortifica- 
tion of ſome part of the body; called alſo. /phacelus, and ne- 
crofis, See MOR TIFICATION and SPHACELUS. 
SIDERATION is alſo uſed for a being ſuddenly benumbed, and 
deprived of the uſe of one's limbs, ſenſes, &c. which the 
N call being planet truck. See APOPLEXY, PA- 
8Y, Cc. | 


| StDERATION alſo denotes the blaſting or blighting of trees, 


lants, &c, by caſtern winds, exceſſive heat, drought, or the 
ke. See BLIGHT and DISEASES of plants. 

SIDERIAL year. See the articles YEAR and SOLAR. 

SIDERITES, a name which ſome authors give the load- 
ſtone, See MAGNET. 

STDES-MEN, properly called fynods-mer or eſft-men, per- 
ſons, who in larger pariſhes are appointed to aki the church- 
wardens, in enquiring into the manners of inordinate livers, 
and in preſenting offenders at viſitations, Sce QUESTMEN 


SIEGE, in war, the encampment of an arm around a place, 
with defign to take it, either in the way 0 diſtreſs and fa- 
ing lines all around it, to prevent any relief 
from without ; or by main force, as by digging trenches, 
and making formal attacks. Sce LINE, TRENCRH, Ar- 

PROACH, Cc. | | 
„The word is French, and ſignifies, literally, ſeat z alluding 
5 the army's taking its ſcat here till the reduction of the 

ce. | 
The moſt celebrated fieges of antiquity, are thoſe of Troy, 
Tyre, Alexandria, Numantium, Cc. Among the moderns, 
thoſe of Oftend, Candia, Grave, . 

SIE VE, or SE ARC E, an inſtrument ſerving to ſeparate the 
fine from the coarſe parts of powders, liquors, and the like; 
or to cleanſe pulſe from duſt, light grains, Sc. 

It is made of a rim of wood ; the circle, or ſpace whereof 

is filled with a tiſſue of ſilk, tiffany, hair, linen, wire, or 

even thin ſlices of wood. 

The fieves which have large holes, are ſometimes alſo called 

riddles ; ſuch is the coal or lime firve, garden ſieve, &c. 

When drugs, apt to evaporate, are to be paſſed through the 
eve, it is uſual to have it covered with a lid. 

SIKU, a title of honour, or quality among the French; 
chiefly uſed among the lawyers, and in publick acts, and 
other writings of that kind. See SIRE. 

They fay, 1 plead for the fieur ſuch a one, the ſieur abbot, 
the ſieur marquis, &c. See MonSIEUR. 

The title ſicur is properly given by a ſuperior to an inferior, 
in his letters and other private writings, -As, Tell the fieur 
Hubert, that he proceed, &c. 

In this ſenſe, authors ſometimes ule it, by way of modeſty, 
in ſpeaking of themſelves : thus, at the heads of books, we 
ſee, Traduftion du ſieur # Ablancourt ; OEuvres du ſieur 4 E, 
preaux, &c. 

S1 E Un, is alſo a term expreſſing ſeigneury, or lordſhip: as 
ecnyer or fieur of ſuch a place. Sec Lon p and ESQUIRE. 

SIGHT, the exerciſe, or act of the ſenſe of ſeeing. See 

 Spnse, SEEING, VISION, VISIBLE, Cc. 

Our ſgbt, the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of all our ſenſes, fa- 
ther Malebranche ſhews, deceives us in abundance of in- 
ſtances ; nay, almoſt in all : particularly with regard to the 
magnitude, and extent of things ; their figures, motions, Oc. 
Our eyes do not ſhew us any thing leſs than a mite: half a 
mite is nothing, if we believe their report. A mite is only 
a mathematical point, with regard thereto; and we cannot 
divide it without annihilating it. In effect, our {gt does 
not repreſent extenſion, ſuch as it is in itſelf ; but only the 


relation and proportion it has to our body. Hence, as half 


a mite has no relation to our bodies, and that it cannot ei- 


ther preſerve or deſtroy us, our ſight hides it intirely. Were 
our eyes made like microſcopes, or were WE ourſelves as ſmall 


as mites, we ſhould judge very differently of the magnitude 


of bodies. 
It may be added, that our own eyes are really no other than 


a kind of natural ſpectacles z that their humours do the ſame 
office as the lens's in ſpectacles; and that, according to the 


figure 


2 
14 
F 
7 
| | 


+ Hgure of the cryſtallin, and its diſtance from the retina, ob- 


S1GHTs,, in —thematicks, denote two thin pieces of braſs 


 _ teleſcopic ones: the main objection he makes to the latter, is, 


jede are ſeen very difterent] : infomuch, as we are not fure, | 


that there are any two perſons in the world, who ſee them | Thoſe which foretel 
equally big, —It is even very rare, that the ſame perſon ſees 5 ſons. 

the ſame object equally big with both eyes; as both eyes are | . hat /ign wh 

very ſeldom perfectiy alike: on the contrary, we generally | from it, 2s An 

ſee things bigger with the left than the right eye 3 of which 


we have ſome very good obſervations in the journal of the 
Er the year 1669. See VISION. the | 

preſent condition of the matter which - 00 5 
caſe, and even of that produced by the diſeaſe; on which 
footing, the figs are all reducible to theſe three claſſes, viz. 


= U r in health, ſickneſs, or death; ' and. of its ſecreticn 
and excretion: which laſt ſigns are called critical ones. Sco 
Cnuplr xv, DioksT ION, Ge. each under its proper arti- 


Short Sohr, vor IA, | 
S-cond Sto nf, eee the ed aa bt, 
Point of SHH, 2 View and POINT. 
raiſed perpendicularly on the two extremes of an alidade or in- 
dex of a theodolite, circumferentor, or other like inſtrument : 
each whereof has an aperture or flit up the middle, through 
which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and diſtant objects are 


Je. See alſo HAL TM and DiSKASE- | 
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are denominated plain fights, See | ELESCOP E, LENS, fc. 
Mr. Flamſteed and Dr, Hook, abſolutely explode the uſe of |. 
plain fights in aſtronomical obſervations, Ihe errors in Ty- 
cho's latitudes of the ſtars, Mr. Flamſteed aſcribes wholly to 
his uſing plain fights 3 and ſuſpects, that Hevelius uſing the 
fame kind of fights, will fall into the like errors.—Heveli- 
us, on the contrary, in a paper in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, vindicates the uſe of plain ſights, and prefers them to | | 
| low ; aries, taurus, gemini, cancers lo, . libra, ſcorpio, 

that no obſervation can be ſafely taken with them, without ttart - 

_ firſt examining and reifying them: in which examination, 
- many and groſs miſtakes are liable to be committed, —T'o 
© which he adds, that in ſextants, octants, azimuth rants, 

Tec. he does not ſee how ſuch examination can made, 

at all times, without much loſs of time. Sce Asr RONO- 


816 1LLARTA, a folemn feaſt kad among the ancient Ro- 
mans; thus called from a cuſtom which obtained therein, 
of ſending little preſents from one to another; conſiſting of 


Nor THERN, Cc. Ws 1 


txt SIGNS, 
Maſeuline Si Ne, 3. MASCULINE. 
31G N manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing. See 
SIGNATURE... 
Among the Saxons, before the invention of ſeals, a 4- was 2 
comon ſign or fignum, prefixed to the names of moſt ſub- 
ſcribing witneſſes in charters and other deeds; as + gn, 


The inſtitution of the figillaria is referred, by ſome, to 
Hercules; who, upon his return from Spain, after killing 
Geryon, led his. locks into Italy, where he built a bridge 
over the Tiber, at a place, where was ſince the pons ſublicius 


Macrobius, WY" * Ie | 0 
SIGILLATA terra, a kind of earth, or bole, dug in the 
Ile of Lemnos; and thence alſo called Lemnian earth; of 
conſiderable uſe in painting, and medicine, See LEMNIAN 


given by cannon or mulſket-ſhot, by lights, ſails, flags, &c- 
See SALUTATION. | | 
Siznals have been in aſe in all ages. The ancients, who had 


It is of different colours, but moſt commonly red; heavy, 
ſoft, and friable; held very aſtringent, and, as ſuch, uſed 
in bæmorrhages; as alſo againſt the plague and poiſons.— 
Pliny attributes ſeveral other virtues, which experience does | 


purpoſe they placed ſentinels on the eminences, from ſpace to 
ſpace z fome mention whereof, we find made by Homer him- 
elf. Iliad G. v. 553, Cc. Odyſl. Z. v. 261. Thoſe people 
thus diſpoſed, lighted fires, or flambeaux in the night-time. 
In the Agamemnon of Aſchylus, that prince at his departure 
for Troy, promiſes Clytemneſtra, that the very day the city 
ſhould be taken, be would apprize her of his victory by fires 
lighted expreſs, He keeps his word, and tidings are brought 
the princeſs, that Troy is taken, and that Agamemnon's fie- 
nals are ſeen.  Frontinus obſerves, they were in uſe among 
the Arabs; and Bonaventura Vulcanius, in his Scholia on 
Ariſtotle's book de mundo, adds, that while the Moots Welte 
maſters of the greateſt part of Spain, they built on the tops 
of the mountains, an infinity of turrets, ox watch-houſes, 
called in the Arabic, atalqyas, a word the Spaniards {till rc- 
' tain; whience, by fires, they could immediately alarm tlie 
whole kingdom. Indeed the cuſta was much more ancient 
than the Moors in Spain. Q. Curtius obſerves, it was very 
frequent among che Aſiaticks, in the time of Alexander. 
Livy and Cæſar both mention it as uſed —_ Romans. 
Polydore Virgil ſhews it of great antiquity in England; and 
Boethius adds, that in ſeveral places in England, there are the 
remains of huge poles that have ſerved for this purpoſe. Sec 
"BEACON, * „ in 
SIGNALS at ſea, are ſigns made by the admiral or commander 
in chief of a ſquadron of Dos; either in the day or by 
nigbt, whether for failing, for fighting, or for the better ſe- 
curity of the merchant ſhips, under their convoy. _ 
Theſe /ignals are very Numerous and important; being all 
appointed and determined by order of che lord high admiral, 


Diana's ſeal; whence the appellation of /ig:lata, ſcaled. 
It is now 3 from Conſtantinople in little flat cakes, 


SIGILLUM, a ſeal or ſignet. See SEAL and SIGNET. 
SIGN, S1GNUM, 2 ſenlible mark or character, denotin 
ſomething abſent, or inviſible. Sce CHARACTER. oY 
MARK. | 3 
Anciently, the monks, in all religious houſes, were not al- 
lowed to ſpeak 3 nor to expreſs their minds otherwiſe than by 
ent, which they earned in their novitiate. C. Rhodiginus 
and Porta have wrote of the ancient Agnus, and ciphers, uſed 
in ſpeaking, and writing. | | | 
S1GN, in algebra, denotes a ſymbol, or character. See CHA- | 
Ae ALGEBRA, &c. y | | 
Sies, ; IKE, 
Radical A Ser the articles | 
$1GN, in medicine, denotes ſome appearance in the body, di- | 
ſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes; whence, by juſt reaſoning. is in- 
ſerred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event of health, a diſeaſe, 
or death. See INDICATION. WY | 
"Thoſe which denote the preſent condition of a body, whe- | 
© ä 1 | | 
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ſquadron before their putting out to ſea | | 
$1GN A Ls by day,—When the commander in ch that ſhip, hol 

| n ef ip, hoiſts , . 

chem prepare for filings be Alt lol bis ore ns | Pd: but if the Pig b i in row ds and fre 

are to fame. W wou! ceward, he hoiſts | 

have them unmoor, he looſes his e ” d their ſmall arms, h hoi ö f 1 4 1 

n, which in the * » and fires a ff he hoiſts a red flag o 0 

ag-ſhip. When he ould ky ** rene A. if the great guns, KA. 5p mu 1 

lag- hip. ve them weigh, he looſes his 8 over the red flag. Puts up a pen- | | q 

[ f IGNALS by night... | 1 

by F t—To be obſerved at an anchor, weighing 9 


; 1 to be anſwered by eve flag-ſhi 
a — 
the gun is Ahip, and have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he h out three 
ſheats gu ; , angs out thr 


lide, the ſtern-moſt ſhip is to weigh f 
rſt, W 
w—_—_ 3 „ and moſt ſhips I the conſtant light in the mai 
fires a gun eh Prey 148. bi * — re-top-maſt-head, and egg Ye ant anſwered by flag ſhips; — wrt 2 
" hip anſwers ; but if he ip gs out a Ji he ; 4 z and cac private 
have the ftern-molt and leewar d-moſt th: would all guns, fired ght in the mizen-ſhrowds. Not Th 
hoiſts the muta flag at the — 7 b * he fame f. de, 1 r fienals in the night, muſt be cas M he 
gun ; and when he would have all the whole Gere res a When he would Ar make no alteration in the ſound. 
1 k, he N ſhrowds, and fro = gr oo OE the 
gun, w ich is to be an- 


* weather 
have them wear, an bring to the other tack 8 out a light in his mize ſh ö 
leeward-moſt and fle » and fires a gun: "and then the them tack, he hoiſts * 46-4 th When he would have 
bring on the other — 5 7 Oh Rd Fd 5 the conſtant lhe in 8 k 5 
ſail, till be comes a-head : every le 1 80 on with an ealy | private nie z f, 6e be anſwered by all the flags; and =, 
1 1 If they are Ivi N is to anſwer with the IÞ is to hang out a light extraordi and every 
ying by, or failing þ to be taken in, till the adi aoraimary, which is not 
and the admiral would have them kear 8 by a wind, 7 2 admiral takes in h 
* * u made, th [ is. After the 
wind, he hoiſts his enſign, and fires a A * as faſt 3s * 4 CP. *nd ſtern-moſt ſhips — —— 
2 2 and then the lee ward - moſt ſhips are to . about on the other Os f 22 flag- hip, after he is 
Pt oc to give room for the weather-moſt to 1 arc to follow, to avoid Pda — the fleet, and him they 
il, ti , dark, When be is upon a mn. po goed; mag «Fw 
| , Ou ve the fleet | 
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wind, and he would have them bri 
5 n with F, f 
tacks aboard, he hoiſts a red flag A e to lie 2 try, ſhort, or a hull 0 ith ' 
Sayer the e to the maſt, he will form lights of « 61 h 8 * 
eight, and, fire = 


bring to, with the lar-board 

t : tack, he hoiſts a bl 

= fame place, and fires a gun, and ever ſhip — = at then every private ſhip muſt Q | 

jack and enfge” auf oP Aeovers nd, he wer | if he would ew four lights: and after this, 1 

n, an 1 . ' f' 

in ch Ng ond, ll the admiral or moſt and weather-moſt fi; N 
moit ihips, are to make fail firſt Whe | 
n 


ſam : . 
— E LING hring, till he ſees all ſhips; and 
r 

bes pr an fees a ſhip or ſhips more 3 Meds 2 wind moſt ſhips muſt bring to firſt 
ad his enſign, and there keep it, till the adm; tha alters his courſe, he fir AA Whenever the admiral 1 
ede | gh) be F. 207 By {ion ering =_ 
. 2 ag- IPs. If 4 74 
; # 


that the enſign cannot w 
; ell be diſco j | 
his bead inane a D 96 is hey to lay ger, he is to ſhew as many 1; 
ed, to brail and to tack, or bear 2540 Fand 15 he ark to fire one gun, 
, it: and, if any one ha i 
ft 


up his low fails, and co ti atk 
fails, and aa ntinue hoiſting and lowering his to f 
. g ng a waft with his top-galla , 478 pen to ſprin a leak 
A by the admiral. When the pa ern * : Po pany with the "ny By 4 2 diſabled from keeping com- j 
cc-acmiral, or he that commands in the ſecond f. _ and fires guns till he is ru. A= * light 5 of equal height, | 1 
poſt of any one Tihcoven a fleet, 6 is 7 ew ſhip of "og fleet. If b ly 
e guns, make falſe hres, [| 


the fleet, to ſend out ſhi 
White and red, on the A: to chaſe, he hoiſts a flag, ſtriped a 
; > flag-ſtaff, at the fore. » UrIpe put one light out | 
and fires a gun. But if he would have 8 leer after them, wo —_ Bax. :9099.0n the 2 

rat do admiral call him off, by ing — — 1 the 
"ther courſe, and fire 1 
1 
| 


Len top-maſt-head, and fires 
a gun, Whe 
n the admiral When the admiral anchors, he fires two guns, a fmall 
» 4 imall ſpace 1 
{| 


would have any ſhip t 
_ p to chaſe to wind 
— — th captain, Ne 2 * 5 ye! c time one from the other, which 
and res a but i i the flag-ſhips ; „ Which are to be anſwere 
blue flag ; and the f. © jen : but if to chaſe to lceward &-Ihips ; and every private ſhi wered by 
I ; the lame ſgna is made b Ward, a When the adm; vate ſhip muſt ſhew two lights, # 
mon that ſhip is, hen he would Na ee 4 light on ee * the fleet to moor, he ; 40% © 
give over be anſwered by the flag-ſhire _ ads gun, Which is to j 
d every private ſhip is to | F 
1 


chaſe, he hoiſts 2 white a 
ma” flag on his flag-ftaf 
gs a we a gun: which nal * „r ſhew one light. If he would h 
till the chat n hn which is neareſt the ſhip that gives chate ] and top-mafſs, he hoiſts one light PET their yards 1 
e E * 4 ſees the fignal. In cafe A, * chaſe, fires one gun; which ne light upon his enlizn-ſtaff,, and 
1 Or Ipringing a and every private ſhip Pref Kr es by the fla r-ſhips ; 1 
: ne light. And when = 4 


main, or fore - top- maſt, d 
ing his main, or fore- toi ownwards on the ſhrowds, low ö 
N | | -top-ſail, and firi . 3 er- mizen- ſhroud . 
2 him ; and if any ſhip perceive thi, 2 into the a ce k en be diſcovered coming 
oth not, that thi et er, and bri o endeavour to ſpeak w; F 
and make the beſt 5 a p muſt make the ſame / 4 ring her to an ancho Pear with 4 
* | his way t - a {gnal, through th 7 1 r, and not ſuffer her - 1 
with, who wan Woot to acquaint the admiral there. bl gh the fleet. And if any one diſco to paſa 4 
ral would have > MY by firing one gun. When the aden low fo hard that he cannot c covers a fleet, and ic 1 
, fleet to aami- timely, he j ome to give the admiral 7 
enſign, ſtriped red Prepare to anchor, he hoiſts ) he is to hang out a great her "of eee 1 
f PE „ blue, and whit ; an continue firi great number of lights, and "Io 
Tg. gun, and every fag-ſhip 2 the enſign-ſtaff, and with one. Whin the ad 1 till the admiral anſwers him i 
jave the fleet moor, he hoiſts his misc ter, ] irt de bange out four lighes, cg at kan the feet to cut or | 
n-top-ſail, and at each fore- yard- arm IG ws mn nk; 9 
4 es two guns, which are (+. 


with the Clew -lin 
: hawled 
would hay 1 up, and fires a gun. Tf 
and fires two guns 1 t his cep gil, | der dn Ig the flag-thips, and every private dg 
2 * firſt, to give room to the W hips are to cut | SIGNAL s uſed, ; a fleet ſails i = 
e comme to fil. would have them wh, we” ac Ao the admiral | 
. | | qa 'n guns; which ever | j 
* 1148 


jw 
g- 1 


_ 


| fap-ſhip is to anſwer. To make them tack, Be Fees four 105 


guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips; and then 
the leewatd-moſt, and ſtern-moſf ſhips muſt tack firſt, and 
after they are about, to go with the fame fail they tacked 
with, and not to lie by, expecting the admiral to come 


| a-head: and this is to avoid the danger of running through 


one another in thick weather. 


When the admiral brings toy and lies with his head-fails to 


the maſt; if with the ſtar-board tack aboard, he fires. ſix 


guns; but if with the Jar-beard tack, he fires eight guns, | 


which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. And after this, if he 


makes fail, he fires ten guns, which the flag ſhips muſt an- 


ſwer, and then the -moſt and weather-moſt ſhips are 
fo make fail firſt, If it grow thick and foggy weather, the 
admiral will continue failing, with the ſame fail fet, that he 
had before it grew foggy, and will fire a gun every hour, 


which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and the | gang ſhips muſt | fil 
rums, and ring- | 
But if he be forced to make either more or | 


anſwer, by firing of 'muſkets, beating of 


25 
every half hour, that the fleet may diſcern, whether 


come up with the admiral, or fall a-ſtern of bim; and the | 


fags and private ſhips are to anſwer as before, If any one 
diſcovers danger, which he can avoid, by tacking and ſtand- 
ing from it, he ee in a fog; 
but if he ſhoald chance to ſtrike and ſtick faſt, he is to 


fire gun after gun, till he thinks the reſt have avoided the | 


danger. When the admiral would have the fleet to anchor, 
he fires two guns, which the flags are to anfwer ; and after 


| he hath been Ralf an hour at an anchor, he will fire two | 


guns more, to be anſwered by the flags, as before; that all 
the fleet may know it. 


$1GNALS for calling officers on board the admiral.—When the 


admiral puts aboard an union-flag in the mizen-ſhrowds, and 
fires a gun, all the captains are to come aboard him: and if, 


with the ſame /, there be alſo a waft made with the en- 


150, then the lieutenant of each ſhip is to come on board. 


an enſign be put aboard in the ſame place, all the maſters 
of the ſhips of war are to come on board the admiral. If 
a ſtandard on the flag-ſtaff be hoiſted at the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, and a gun fired, then all the flag-officers are to come 
aboard the admiral. If the Engliſh flags only ; then a ftand- 
ard in the mizen-ſhrowds ; and fire a gun: if the flags, 
and land general officers; then the admiral puts aboard a 
ſtandard at mizen-top-maſt-head, and a pendant at mizen- 
peek, and fires a gun. If a red flag be hoiſted in the mizen- 
ſhrowds, and a gun fired; then the captains of his own 
fquadron are to come aboard the admiral; and if, with the 
ſame ſenal, there be alſo a waft with the enſign, the lieute- 
nant +1 each ſhip muſt come aboard, If he hoiſts a white 
flag, as before, then the vice-admiral, or he that commands 


in the ſecond poſt, and all the captains of his ſquadron, are 

to go on board the admiral; if a blue flag, &c. then the 
rear-admiral, and the captains of his ſquadron, muſt come 
on board; and if a waft, as before, the lieutenants. When 


a ftandard is hoiſted on the enſign- ſtaff, and a gun fired, the 


vice arid rear-admirals muſt come on board the admiral's 
| ſhip. When the admiral would ſpeak with the captains of his 


own diviſion, he will hoiſt a pendant on the mizen-peek, 
and fire a gun; and if with the lieutenants, a waft is made 
with the enſign, and the fame nal: for whenever he would 
ſpeak with the lieutenants of any particular ſhip, he makes 
the /ignal for the captain, and a waft alſo with the enſign. 
When the admiral would have all the tenders in the flect 
come under his ſtern, and ſpeak with him ; he hoiſts a flag, 
yellow and white, at the mizen-peek, and fires a gun. But 
if he would ſpeak with any particular ſhip's tender, he makes 
a * for ſpeaking with the captain ſhe tends upon, and a 
waft with the jack. If all the pinnaces and barges are to 
come on board, manned and armed, the fignat is 2 pendant 
on the flag-ſtaff, hoiſted on the fore-top-maſt-head, and a 
gun fired; and if he would have them chaſe any ſhip, veſ- 
el, or boat, in view, he hoiſts the pendant, and fires two 
guns. The nal for the long-boats to come on board him, 
manned and armed, is the pendant hoiſted on the flag-ſtaff, 
and the mizen-top-maſt-head, and a gun fired ; and if he 
would have them chaſe any ſhip, veſſel, or boat, in open 
view, without coming on board him, he hoiſts the pendant, 
as aforeſaid, and fires two guns, When the admiral would 
have all the boats in the flect come on board him, manned 
and armed, he hoiſts a pendant on the flag-ſtaff, both on the 
fore-top-maft, and mizen · top-maſt- head, and fires one gun; 
but if he would have them chaſe, he hoiſts his pendants, as 
before, and fires two guns. When the admiral would 


ſpeak with the victualler, or his agent, he puts an Engliſh 


enſign in the mizen-top-maſt fhrowds; and when with him 
that bath the charge of the gunner's ſtores, he will fpread an 
enſign at he main-top-ſail-yard-arm. 


SIGNALS for managing a ſea-fight—When the admiral would 


have the fleet form a line ot battle, one ſhip a-head of ano- 
ther, he hoiſts an union flag at the mizen-peek, and fires a 
gun; and every flag-thip does the like. But when they are 
to form a line of battle, one a-breaſt of another, be hoiſts 


A pendant with the union-flag, Sc. When he would have 


2 


. muſt do the 


the enemies run, and he would 


a white flag under the at the main-top-ma1}.. 
ro pu fires a gun; . 
0 


admiral of the blue do ſo, he doth the fame with the blue 
flag. If he would have the vice-admiral of the red do ſo, 
he ſpreads a red flag from the cap, on the fore · top - maſt 
head, downward on the 1 if the vice-admiral of 
the blue, he ſpreads a blue flag, Sc. and fires a gun. If he 
would have the rear-admiral of the red do fo, he hoiſts a red 
flag at the ſtaff, at the mizen-top-maſt-head ; if the 


any part of it, and them bear down into his 
wake or grain, he hoiſts a blue flag at the mizen-peek, and 


flag at the mizen- 

nal for battle) e ſhips, that 
are to leeward of him, muſt endeavour to get into his wake 
er grain, according to their ſtation in the line of battle, 
When the fleet is falling before the wind, and he would have 
him, who commands in the ſecond poſt, and the ſhip 
of the ſtar-board quarter, to clap by the wind, and come to 


„ under the union-fl 
fires a ;z and then 


the ſtar- board tack, he hoiſts a red flag on the mizen-top- 


maſt-head : but a blue one, if he would have ſhips of the lar- 
board quarter, come to the lar-board tack, with a gun. If 
the yan are to tack firſt, he ſpreads the union-flag at the 
flag-ſtaff, on the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a. gun, if the 
vw, be not abroad ; if it be, then he lowers the fore- 


on the flag-ſfaff, at the mizen-top-maſt-head, an 
; which all the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. If all the flag- 
Hips are to come into his wake or grain, he hoiſts a red flag 
at his mizen-peek, and fires a ; and all the flag-ſhips 
2 If he would have him that commands 

in the ſecond poſt of his ſquadron to make more fail (though 
hg himſelf ſhorten fail) he hoiſts a white flag on the enſign- 


ſtaff, But if he that commands in the third poſt be to do 


and all the flag- 


ſo, he hoiſts a blue flag, and fires a 
+ * ver he hoiſts a red 


ſhips muſt. make the fame IJ. W 


flag on the flag ſtaff at the fore - top- maſt-head, and fires 2 
gun; every ſhip in the fleet muſt uſe their utmoſt endeayour 
to e the enemy, in the order preſcribed them. When 
he hoiſts a white flag at his mizen-peck, and fires a gun; 
then all the ſmall frigates of his ſquadron, that are not of 


en 
the line of battle, are to come under the ſtern, If the fleet 


de failing by a wind in the line of battle, and the admira! 


would have them brace their head-fails to the maſt, he hoiſts 
up a yellow flag, on the flag-ſtaff, at the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, and fires a gun ; which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer : 
and then the ſhips in the rear muſt brace firſt. Afﬀteer this, it 
he would have them fall their head-fails, and ſtand on, he 


_- hoiſts a yellow flag on the flag-ſtaff of the fore-top-maſt- 
head, and fires a gun, which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and 


then the ſhips in the van, muſt fall firft, and ſtand on. If, 
when this nal is made, the red flag at the fore · top-maſt- 
head be abroad, he ſpreads the yellow flag under the red. If 


the fleets being near one another, the admiral would have 


all the ſhips to tack together, the fooner to lie in a poſture 
to engage the enemy; he hoiſts an union-flag on the flag - 
ſtaves at the fore and mizen-tcp-maſt-heads, and fires a gun; 
and all the flag-ſhips are to do the ſame. The fleet being 
in a line of battle, if he would have the ſhip that leads the 


van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up any of his fails, he ſpreads 


a yellow flag, under that at his main-top-maſt-head, and 
fires a gun, which ſgual the flag-ſhips are to anſwer ; and 
then the admiral will hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up the fail, 
which he would have the ſhip that leads the van, do; 
which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips of the fleet. When 
ve the whole fleet follow 
them, he makes all the fail he can after them himſelf, takes 
down the for the line of battle, and fires two guns 
out of his tore-chaſe, which the flag-ſhips anſwer ; and then 
every ſhip is to endeavour to come up with, and board the 
enemy. *When he would have the chaſe given over, he 
hoiſts a white flag at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. 
If he would have the red ſquadron draw into a line of 
battle, one a-breaſt of another, he puts abroad a flag, ſtriped 
red and white, on the flag-ſtaff at the main-top-maſt-head, 
with a pendant under it, and fires a gun: if the white or 
ſecond fquadron is to do fo, the flag is ſtriped red, white 
and blue: if the blue or third ſquadron is to do fo, the flag 
is a Genoeſe enſigu and pendant: but if they are to draw 
into a line of battle, one a-head of another, the fame figna!s 
are made without a pendant, If they are to draw into the 
line of battle one a-ſtern of another, with a large wind, and 
he would have the leaders go with the ftar-board tacks, 2 
board by the wind; he hoiſts a red and white flag at the 


mizen-peek, and fires a gun: but if they ſhould go 2 
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the Sicilian /ilts are raw the reſt ſpun and milled . 

of 1 laſt 5 thoſe of St. La tems 1 fer 
ſt valued. —The raw, unwrought | 

for ready money ; the others, ſometimes, in exchange for 


JabenSa Lxs.—The filly brought from Itah ate part! wrought, 


ly raw, and un ht. Milan Parma, Lucca and 
Mola, a none but the latter kind ; Genoa molt of 


Turly S118, are all raw.—One advantage we have in the 


rce of the Levant, in filks, wanting in thoſe of Sici- 

>, &. ths the latter are confined to à particular ſeaſon of 
the gear; whereas the former are hou ht at all times, They 
are brought from 7. Tp, Tripoli, yda, from the le of 
rus, Cindis &c.—But the Principal place of commerce, 


another city of Perſia, not far diſtant from theſe Alt coun- 
tries, is the place where the Alls are laid up, and whence the 
caravans ſet out for ' Smyrna, Aleppo and Conſtantinople ; 
and it is this city, with Schamachia, that have always been 
eſfeemed the centre of the Alt trade; which has been ſeveral 
times attempted to be removed from Smyrna and the Medi- 


This new courſe of the Perſian alt, into Europe, was firſt pro- 
poſed by Paolo Centurio, a See to the czar Baſil, under 


in 1626, The duke of Holſtein, in 1633, ſent ambaſhi. 


dors to the court of Perſia 1s with the fame yiew : and | 


mn 1668, the czar Alexis Michae pt 
felf; but was diſappointed by the rebellion of the Coflacks, 


this great deſign in execution. 


China, Japan and Vd SILK $,—Several provinces of China 


are fo fertile in mulberry-trees, and their climate ſo agreeable 


with this commodity The /ilbs of this province are the 
molt eſteemed, though thoſe of Nanquin ang Canton be ex- 


ploys the moſt hands : but the European merchants, who 
in \ 2 


Which we muſt own we cannot credit. Accordingly, the 
Dutch have endeavoured to vindicate themſelyes by the pens 


Waſhed, in warm water, to get out the ſoap ; and, after all 


Bon reduces them all to tw kinds, thoſe with 
ong legs, and thoſe with ſhort Which laſt, are thoſe which 


Irons, to form and mould a viſcous liquor, bich, when 


dried in the air, after being drawn through them, makes 


Hence we ſec, how the ſpiders make their threads bigger, or 
ſmaller : for as, before they begin to pin, they always apply 


from the anus, all joined together, | <PPAAr to be ſingle ; 
But M. Bon has diſtinguiſhed = ſingle ones to — 


been Prepared and looſened for the diſtaff 


The ſpider- bags are of a grey colour when new; but turn 


By | collect a quantity of theſe » 4 new //þ is made 
inferior ia 3 to the „ It takes all kinds 
* made into all kinds of ſtuffs.—M, Bon 


had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which be preſented to 


in luke- warm water, till they left the Water very clean: af | 


ter this, he laid them to ſteep, in a large veſſel, with ſoap 
and alt-petre, and Sum-arabic, The whole was left to 
boil over a gentle fire, for three hours. The bags were next 


thread ſpun from it, both ſtronger and 
common file; which ſhews, that all forts of works may be 
made of it: nor is there any reaſon to fear, but it will ſtand 
any trials of the loom, after having paſſed that of the ſtock- 


The only difficulty, now, is in procuring a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſpiders bags to make any conſiderable work of it: 

M. Bon obſerves, would be no difficulty at all, had 
we but the art of breeding them as they « L 
For they multiply much more every ſpider laying 6 or 700 
Se, Whereas the „l- abu do not lay above 100 yet are 


thefe laſt ſo tender, &;, that onc half die without making 
11 U any 


fom.—lt likewiſe 


811. 


any bags, or are hindered by ſows little accident, from mak- | 
t 


mg their bags: whereas iders hatch- of themſelyes, 
without any eare, in the months of Auguſt and September, 
in fifteen or fixteen days after are laid ; the old ſpiders 
that lay them, dying ſoon after. The young ones thus bred, 
live ten or twelve months without eating, and continue in 

without growing, till the hot weather putting 


their bags | 
their viſcid juices in motion, forces them to come forth, 
fpin, and run about to ſeck food. Were a way, therefore, | 


found of breedi ng ſpiders in rooms, they would, 
doubtleſs, furniſh s 8 quantity of bag than fill- 
worms do, For of ſeven or eight hundred young ſpiders, 
which M. Bon kept, ſcarce one died in a-year z de Be pi of 
one hundred f-, not forty lived to make their bags. 

M. Bon haying ordered all the ſhort-legged ſpiders that could 
be found in the months of Auguſt and. September, to be 
brought to him, ſhut them up in paper coffins, and pots; 
covering the pots with papers, which he pricked full of | 
holes, as well as the coffins, to give them air. He fed them 
with flies, and found ſometime re part 
of them had made their bags.— The fame lent perſon 
found that ſpiders with regard to their weight, afford 
much more than of the falk-worms: as a proof here- 


of, he obſerves, that thirteen ounces yield near four ounces 
| of clear , two ounces whereof, will make a pair of ſtock- 
- ings; whereas ſtockings of common l weigh ſeyen. or 
eight ounces. . | | ; . 


Nor is there any venom in the At, or even in the ſpider, as 
many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit by them ſeveral 
— OR any 88 3 on for the {, it 
is uſed with. ve u to ſtop bleeding and cure 
wounds, the — . — acting as a kind of bal- 

lle by diſtillation, ſeveral ſpecific me- 
dicines, particularly great quantities of ſpirit, and volatile 


falt, which being prepared after the ſame manner as that 


drawn from the bags of fi-werms, in making the guttæ 
Anglican, or Engliſh drops, fo famous over all Europe; 


may ſerve to make other drops of greater „which 
M. Bon call drops of Montpellier, to be uſed in all fleepy diſ- 


M. Beats 7 ted b cademy, to ma 

. Reaumur being appoi the a to make 
a further enqui RG this * l has raiſed ſeveral 
objections and difficulties againſt it; which are found in the 
memoirs of the academy for the year 1710. The ſum of 
what he has urged, amounts to this. The natural fierceneſs 
of- the ſpiders, renders them unfit to be bred and kept toge- 
ther: four or five thouſand being diſtributed into cells, 5o in 


ſome, 100 or 200 in others; the big ones killed and eat | 


the leis, ſo that in ſhort time, there were ſcarce left one or 
two in each cell: and to this inclination of mutually eating 
one another, M. Reaumur aſcribes the ſcarcity of ſpiders, 
conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they ap. | 
But this is not all; he eyen affirms, that 
and that it produces Jeſs matter to be manufactured. 
thread of the ſpider's web only bears a weight of two grains 
without breaking; that of the bag bears 36. The latter, 


therefore, in all probability, is eighteen. times thicker than 


the former; yet is it weaker than that of the fi-worm, 
which bento weight of two drams and a half. So that five 


threads of the ſpider's bag muſt be put together to equal one 
thread of the /lbwerny's bag n * 4 | 


Now, it is impoſſible theſe fhould be applied fo juſtly over 
one another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces between 
them, whence the light will not be reflected; and of conſe- 
quence, a thread thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort of the 


luftre of a ſolid thread. Add to this, that the ſpider's thread | 


cannot be wound off, as that of the /ilk-worm may; but 
muſt, of neceſſity, be carded ; by which means being torn 
in pieces, its evenneſs, which contributes much to a, ay 
is deſtroyed. In effect, this want of luſtre was taken notice 
of by M. de la Hire, when the ſtockings were preſented to 
the academy. | | 


Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs lt than the worms: the 
largeſt bags of theſe latter, weigh four grains; the ſmaller 


three grains; ſo that 2304 worms, produce a pound of id. 


The ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain: yet, when 


cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe two thirds of their weight. 
The work of 12 ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 
filk-worm ; and a pound of fut will require at leaſt 27648 
ſpiders. But, as the bags are wholly the work of the fe- 
males, who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in; there muſt be 
kept 55299 ipiders, to yield a pound of ft. Yet will this 
only hold of the beſt ſpiders; thoſe large ones ordinarily 
ſcen in gardens, &+, ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of the 


_falk of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, would not do 


more than one /i{t-200722; and 663552 of them would ſcarce 
yield a pound. | 


SILLON, in fortification, an elevation of earth made in the 


middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad. See 
Ditch. 2s 

The fill is more uſually denominated envelope. See Ex- 
'VELOPE, | | 


SILVER, a white, rich fort of metal; being the fineſt, pureſt, 


at the Gider's lag is | 
inferior to that of the t- worm, rb eb ; 
. 


— 


SEE. 


| molt geile, and moſt precious of all, metal expepe gala. 


See META r K 4. A | GW 
There are /ifver mines in all the four quarters of the world. 
Europe has ity ſhare; nor is gur on iſland quite deſtitute 


thereof, though jt has none of much value. 


The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts of. America, 27e 


much the richeſt, and moſt abundant ; they appear almoſt 


inexhauſtible ; particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which continue 
to be dug with equal rn diſoovered; 
with this only difference, that the veins which were then al- 
moſt in the ſurface of that famous mountain, are now ſunt 


to prodigious depths, the workmen going into them by + 


painful deſcent of four or five hundred ſteps.— Many millions 
of Indians have periſhed in them; and. prodigious numbers 
continue to dee yearly. | 

The ores, or mi foes thy di are not all of the ſame 
quality, conſiſtence, or colour : ſome are white, or aſh- 
coloured, ſpotted with red, or blue + and called pla 


Mancha: others are black, and called fplomo-rance : laſt 


Oy being 
r any thing, bu. © OT Rs hee 
Wnere evaporating, leaves Wer pure. n- 
di — he aste knew nothing 
cury, melted none but of this Kind of n. 


neral.— The e is another black mineral diſtinguiſhed 


by whetting and rubbing it againſt iron, Which turns it 


viſib 
reaſon 


luer veins, of what ity- ſoever, are uſually richer 
* * up extremes : but hs richeſt 


the advantage of mills to grind ore- At Lipes and 
Potoſi, for be 15g the caxan. of ore muſt yield ten marks 
to defray expences; whereas, at T ayaya, there need nut 
The oft uſt ray of ſeparating the filuer from the ore, | 

2 moſt uſual way © tin | rom the ore, is 
by what they call Pines, dee p IN EA,—Sometimes, how- 
os they uſe nothing but fixe frequently repeated 3 or aqui: 
ortis. he 2 
What renders the working of the mines n danger- 
ous, is the exhalations ariſing from them; which are cven 


felt on the out-ſide; and make an impreſſion on animal 


grazing in the neighbourhood; but in the in- ſide, ſtupify the 
miners, none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an air above 4 
day together. Sometimes it is ſo fatal, that it kills on the 
ſpot ; and obliges them to ſtop up the veins again, whence it 
exhales.-—The mines of Potoſi, are much the leaſt ſubject to 
them; and without the herb paraguay, the infuſion 
whereof is taken by the miners, as we da that of tea, thoſc 
mines muſt be ſoon abandoned, 3 f 

Though the mines of Potoſi and Lipes, ſtill keep up their 
reputation, yet are there ſeveral diſcovered within theſe few 
years, that exceed them much in richneſs: ſuch are the 
mines of Oruro, eighty leagues from Arica, and thoſe of 
Ollachea, near Cuſco, opened in 1712.—lt is, remarkable, 
that moſt of the mines in America are found in cold ani 
barren places. 


The method of ſeparating /ilver from the ore, in Europe, 


is the, ſame. as that of gold: that is, by means of quick-filver ; 
with this difference, that for filver, to every fifty hundred 
weight of ore, is added one hundred weight of rock-ſalt, or 
ſome other natural ſalt. That curious operation may be ſcen 
at length under the article Gol Dp. | N 

To ſeparate the filver from the mercury, wherewith it :3 


| amalgamateg, they have a furnace open a-top ; and the aper- 


ture covered with a kind of capital made of earth, of a cy- 
lindrical form; that may be clapped on, or taken off at 
pleaſure.— The maſs of and mercury, being laid in 
the furnace, the capital applied, and the fire Ii hted unde:- 
neath ; the quick-filyer raiſed by the action of the fire, in 
form of vapour, is caught in the capital, and taken thencæ, 
to be uſed in a ſecond operation. | 

The ſtandard of fine /alver is 12 penny-weights, each con- 
liſting of 24 grains. When it is below this, it mult be raiſed 
to it by refining ; which is uſually performed by means ©! 
lead. Ia order to this, a coppel is filled with a mixture o. 
brick- aſhes, and aſhes of a bullock's and other bones. It 
ſet on the fire, and heated red hot; in which ſtate the u 
and lead are put in together, in the proportion of a pound of 
lead to eight ounces of /ilyer, and even ſome what more 


lead, if the filver be very coarſe. As theſe two metals melt 


together, the copper, before mixed with the /alver, dif 
pates in ſmoak, or goes away with the ſcum ; and ſo docs 
the lead itſelf; leaving the /i]ver alone in the coppel, in 11. 
proper degree of fineneſs. : U. 
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the lar-hoard tacks aboard, by the wind, he hoiſts a Genceſe 


g at the _ 1 which Jipnals, like others, muſt be. 
ag ; 


AT 
wy of one's name at the bottom 


one's own, hand-writing. See SUBSCRIPTION, 
Anciently, when 

penſed with the uſe 
with the party's ſeal, 


EAL, * 


SIGNATURE of” the court of Rome, is a ſupplication anſwered 


the pope, whereby he grants a favour, diſpenſation, or 

Sun a benefice, by putting the fa? at the from 
thereof, in his own hand; or the cance 2 ge wrees.in his 
preſence.— This nature, at the bottom of 

ives the name to the — mos = 

he ſignature contains the c 2 and diſpen- 
ſations wherewith the pope — the favour, or the bene. 
fice ; with a commiffion for the execution thereof, either in 
forma dignum, or in gracious form, 


IRE, SIGNATURA, ons Wy ſubſcription or | 


— — 


A ſfenature of the pope's own hand, whereby he anſwers, | 


t ut petitur, is preferred to another anſwered the pre- 
128. fy his preſence, in theſe words, conce ſſum 4 Petitur in 


ot her ordi is enjoined to execute it. 

$10n6 7088, in prinng denotes a mark at the bottom of 
each ſheet, to facilitate the gathering and binding of the 
book ; and to ſbew the order and nu of the quires and 


virtues and uſe, 

SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his pri- 
vate letters, and fi ing all grants which paſs his majeſty's 
hand by bill. See K 


SIGNIFICATION, the ſenſe or meaning of a ſign, word, 
phraſe, emblem, deviſe or the like; that is, the thing de- 
noted by ſuch ſign, word, figure, &c. 
EMsBLiegm, Devrss, &. 

We are perfectly at a lofs as to the - mage; of the hie- 
roglyphic characters of the ancients, IEROGLYPHIcC, 

SIGNIFICATION, in law, is the notification of an act, cc. 

made to the oppoſite party, by a copy, &c, thereof, given 
and atteſted by a proper of 
Some ignifications are to be made to the perſon himſelf ; or, 
2t leaſt, at his houſe : for others, it is enough they be made 

s attorney, or agent. 

ICAVIT, a writ which iſſues out of chancery, 

upon a certificate given by the ordinary, of a man that ſtands 

obſtinately excommunicate for the (pace of forty days; for 
the laying him up in pp, without bail or mainprize, till 


he ſubmit himſelf to authority of the church. See Ex. 
COMMUNICATION. 
SIGNING. See SIGNATURE and CounTs x -figning 


and ſome others, to ſuppoſe, that the Hilenciary was eſtabliſhed 
in his time: but others, as Pignorius, think no ſuch conclu- 
lion can be drawn from Senecz's words ; nor any thing, but 
that they were, even then, very ſevere in preventing any 
noiſe among the ſlaves.— As to the name and office of the 


with the further titles of clarifſims, ſpedtabiles, devotiffimi, and 


bons, Aſtræus, Maron and Lenæus. Servius, on Virgi!'s 


®* Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Silexus to 0 his name 
from NꝰwW. or 5p, Sib; whence PW, Silas, the name of 


Chriſt.— Thus, whereas it is ſaid, the Mefiah ſhall be the 
inſtructor of the people; Silenus js made preceptor of Bac. 
chus. Becauſe jt is ſaid, that our Saviour ſhall bind his aſs 
to.the vine, and his colt to the young vine ; Silenns is made 


great quantities of Jik-worms, with iuſtructions for the hatch- 
ing of their eggs, Tearing and feeding the worms, drawing 
out the Al, ſpinning and working it. Upon this, manufac- 
tures were ſet up at Athens, Thebes and Go, inth. 

About the year 11 0, Roger king of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a 


fk manufa ry at Palermo, and another in Calabria; ma- 


queſt in his expedition to the 74 land.—By degrees, Me- 
ac pain learned from the Sici- 
lians and Calabrians, the management of the SMt-warms, 


mulberry-trees, 6c. for the PrOPagation of /lt-eworms ; but, 
unhappi h 2 


The 


ee . — 


_ ſelves a paſſage, which 
| at the month. 


ſome-alfo o 


SIL 


| The fib-worm is an inſet, not more remarkable for the 


precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the 
many forms it aſſumes, before and after its being inveloped 
in te rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf, From a ſmall egg 


about the ſize of a pin's- head, which is its firſt ſtate, it be- | | 


comes a pretty big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh co- 
lour, inclining to yellow. In this ſtate it feeds on mulberry- 


leaves, till being come to maturity, it winds itſelf up into a 
lem bag, or caſe, about the ſize and ſhape of a pidgeon's | 


egg; and becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia: in this 


ſtate it remains without any ſigns of life, or motion: till at 


length it awakes, to become a butter - fly; after making itſelf 
out of its ten ſepulchre. - And, at 


a pillage laſt, dying 
e ee ich, by: an „or ſeed it caſts, 3 
new life ; which the warmth of ſummer-weather aſſiſts 


it in reſuming. See INSECT. 


As ſoon as the fi- i is arrived at the ſize and ſtrength | 


neceſſary for beginning his cod; he makes his web: for it is 


thus they call that light tiſſue, which is the beginning, and | 


ground of this admirable work. This is his firit day's em- 
ployment. On the ſecond, be forms his folliculus or ball, 


and covers himſelf almoſt over with f/#. The third day, 
he is quite hid; and the following 7 employs himſelf in 

|: always working | | | 3 
| Raw SILK, is that taken from the ball, without fire, and 


thickening and ftrengthening his ba 
from one ſingle end, which he never breaks by his own 


fault; and which is fo fine, and fo long, that thoſe who have 


examined it attentively, think they ſpeak within compaſs, 


when 2 affirm, that each ball contains ili enough to reach 
the ng 


of ſix Engliſh miles. * 

In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection; and is now to 
be taken down from the branches of the mulberry-tree, 
where the worms have hung it.— But this point requires a 


deal of attention; for there are ſome worms more lazy than 


others ; and it is very —_ waiting till they make them: 
u | happer is about 


da 
The firſt, fineſt and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for the grain; 
the reſt are carefully wound: or, if it is deſired to keep 


them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at 


once; they lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately 
hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, to the 
greateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill the inſect; which, 
without this precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a way 
to go and uſe thoſe new wings abroad, it has acquired 
within, | 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls. Thoſe 
that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide ; 
not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being improper for wind- 
ing, they are reſerved to be drawn out into ſkains. ' | 
'The balls are of different colours; the moſt common are 
yellow, 1 iſabella, and fleſh- colour. There are 
a ſea- green; others of a . rm and 


others white: but there is no neceſſity for ting the co- 


lours and ſhades to wind them apart ; as all the colours are to 


be loſt in the future ſcouring and preparing of the ill. 


To wind the S1LK from off the balls, Two machines are neceſ- 


ſary ; the one a furnace, with its copper; the other a reel, 
or frame, to draw the it. — The winder, then, ſeated near 
the furnace, throws into the copper of water over the fur- 
nace (firſt heated and boiled to a certain degree, which cuſtom 
alone can _— a handful or two of balls, which have been 
firſt well purged of all their looſe furry ſubſtance, He then 
ſtirs the whole very briſkly about with birchen rods, bound 
and cut like bruſhes ; and when the heat and agitation have 
detached the ends of the ils of the pods, which are apt to 
catch on the rods, he draws them forth ; and joining ten or 
twelve, or even fourteen of them t r, he forms them 
into threads, according to the bigneſs required to the works 
they are deſtined for : _—_ ends ſufficing for ribbands, and 
velvets, &c. requiring no leſs than fourteen, The ends thus 


joined into two or three threads, are firſt paſſed into the 


holes of three iron rods, in the fore-part of the reel, then 
upon the bobbins, or pullics, and at laſt are drawn out to 
the reel itſelf, and there faſtened, each to an end of an arm 
or branch of the reel. "Thus diſpoſed, the workman, giving 
motion to the reel, by turning the handle, guides his threads ; 
ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, or any of 
the balls are wound out; ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, 
by adding others; and takes away the balls wound out, or 


that having been pierced, are full of water. 
In this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel three pounds 


of filk in a day; which is an otherguiſe diſpatch than is made 
by the ſpinning- wheel, or diſtaff.— Indeed, all „ cannot 
be ſpun and reeled after this manner: either by reaſon the 
balls have been perforated by the /i/k-worms themſelves, or 
becauſe they are do1ble, or too weak to bear the water; or 


becauſe they are coarſe, &c, Of all theſe together, they 


make a particular kind of i, called floretta : which being 
carded, or even ſpun on the diftaff, or the wheel, in the 
condition it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable- All. 
As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and taking 
out the inſects (which are of ſome uſe for the feeding of 
poultry) they are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the 
water whereof is changed every day to prevent their ſtinking. 
2 | 


that gummy matter, the worm had 


on the wheel, Oc. and thus make another kind 
| ſomewhat inferior to the fortner. 


* 


1 
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Ne by this Honriog, and cleared of 


| | | inſide withal, 
and which renders it impenetrable to the water, and even to 


air itſelf, they boil them half an hour in a lye of aſhes, v 
clar and well ſtrained: and after waſhing them out 4 


river, and drying them in the ſun, they card oy un them 
Horetta, 


The ſeveral preparations which „lis undergo, to fit them to 
be uſed in the manufacture of ſtuffs, are the ſpinning, 
reeling, milling, bleaching and dying.—The two firſt we 
have already ſpoke of, as they are concerned in drawing 
the /ilk from off the balls.—As to the ſpinning and reel 


ing of raw ſilks off the balls, ſuch as they are brought 


hither from Italy, the Levant, Cc. the firſt is chiefly per- 
formed on the ſpinning-wheel; and the latter, either on 
hand-reels, or on reels mounted on machines, which ſerve to 
reel ſeveral ſkains at the ſame time.—As to the milling, they 


uſe a mill compoſed of ſeveral pieces, which may mill two 


or three hundred bobbins at once, and make them into as 
many ſkains, See MILL Ix . For the bleaching and 
dying, fee BLEACHING and DyinG, Es 
Sill is diſtinguiſhed by different names, according to its dif- 
ferent ſtates — Thus, | * 


wound without any coction: ſuch as is moſt, if not all, 
that is brought into England from the Levant. 

In the French f{k-works, the greateſt part of this raw //+ 
paſſes for little than a kind of fine floretta; yet, when 
ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and ſerves for the manufacture 
of ſtuffs of moderate value and luſtre. But the raw Alls of 
the Levant, whence-moſt of ours come, are exceeding fine 
and beautiful,.—T his difference ariſes hence, that in France 
the beſt balls are ſpun and wound in boiling water, and only 
the refuſe made into raw ilk: whereas, in the Levant, 


there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning or winding on the fire; 
but the ks are all ſent in or packs, as they are drawn 


from off the balls: ſo that they are only diſtinguiſhed by 
their quality of fine, middling, and coarſe, 


Boiled 81 L Kk, is that which has been boiled in water, to facili- 


tate the ſpinning and winding.—This is the fineſt of all the 
forts of it manufactured in France, and is ſeldom uſed, but 
in the richeſt ſtuffs; as velvets, taffaties, damaſks, bro- 
cades, &c. | Dads a. 
There is alſo another kind of bozled filk, which is prepared 
by boiling, to be milled ; and which cannot receive that pre- 
tion, without being firſt paſſed _ hot water. 

y the laws of France, it is prohibited to mix raw with 

boiled filk ; both as ſuch a practice ſpoils the dying, and as 


the raw t corrupts and cuts the boiled. | 
Throwed or twiſted S1L Ks are ſuch, as, beſide their ſpinning 


and winding, have received their milling or throwing. 

This they receive in a different degree, as they are paſſed 
oftener, or geldomer, over the mill: properly, however, 
throwed ſilks, are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty thick 
throwed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. 


Slack SILK are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are prepared, 


-and dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works, with the ncedle. 


Eaflern, or Eaſt-Indian $11 «.—That r thus called, 


is not the work of the /ilt-worms, but comes from a plant 
that produces it, in pods, much like thoſe of the cotton; tree. 
ITbe matter this pod contains is extremely white, fine, and 
moderately gloſſy: it ſpins eaſily, and is made into a kind of 
fil, that enters the manuſacture of ſeveral Indian and Chi- 
neſe ſtuffs. 


French S1 LK Ss.—It is only in the moſt ſouthern provinces of 


France, that it is cultivated, mulberry- trees planted, and 
worms bred. The principal are thoſe of Languedoc, Dau- 
phine, Provence, Avignon, Savoy and Lyons.— This laſt 
place, indeed, furniſhes very few /ilks of its own growth, 
but is the great ſtaple whence the merchants of Paris and 
the other cities are to fetch them: at leaſt, they are oblige 
to have them paſs through Lyons, if they bring them from 
elſewhere, either by land or ſea, | 


There are computed to enter Lyons, communibus annis, 6000 


bales ; the bale valued at 160 pound weight: of which £000 
bales, there are 1400 from the Levant, 1600 from Sicily, 
1500 from Italy, 300 from Spain, and 1200 from Languc- 
doc, Provence and Dauphine. | . 

At the time when the manufactures of Lyons were in their 
proſperity, there were reckoned 18000 looms employed in 
the t manufacture; but they are fo fallen, that even in 
1698, there were not reckoned 4000.,—The decay is not 
leſs notable at Tours: they had formerly 700 mills for 


winding and preparing the fits; 8ooo looms to weave 


them, and 40,000 perſons employed in the preparation and 
manufacturing thereof; which are now reduced to 70 mil, 
1200 looms, and 4000 perſons, | 


Sicilian SI1L K8,—The commerce of the „lt of Sicily, is very 


conſiderable ; and the Florentines, Genoeſe and Lucceſc, 
are the people who chiefly make it. Great quantities are 
yearly brought thence, eſpecially from Meſſina; part whereof 
they uſe in their own manufactures, and fell the reſt to their 


neighbours, the French, &c. with profit —The Italians _ 
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E 2 the metal is drawn 1 the 


ways; the one by plunging in it, while ſtill liquid, a 
ewo ber ef don, round which, the fuer Ricks in form of 
a ſhell, or cruſt; repeating this again and again: the other, 
is by letting the ſtand till it be cold ; in the bottom 
whereof, the ſilver fixes in form of a cake. 

Beſides the refining of u with lead, there is another man- 
ner of doing it with falt-petre ; which, ſee under the arti- 


cle REFINING. - N 1100 
But both the one and the other are tedious and troubleſome; 


hen performed. on large tities. This occaſioned M. 
Homberg to endea hour to ſhorten the operation; Which he 
effected with good ſucceſs. —His method is; to calcine the 
der with half its weight of common ſulphur ;_ and after 
melting the whole together, to caſt a quantity of ſteel filings 
upon it, at ſeveral times: upon this, the ſulphur quits the 
/iuer, and joing itſelf to the iron, and both are converted 
into ſcoria, which ſwim. on the er; and the metal itſelf is 
found pure at the bottom of the crucible. ay 
The effay of Aver is alſo made by the coppel, in the ſame 
manner as the refining by lead. If the luer, after this 
eflay, preſerve its weight, it is ſtandard ; if it loſe, the grains, 
or even penny-weights of its diminution, are accounted. 
Es9aY, See alſo STANDARD. | gk 

SILVER tire, is Aer drawn through the holes of a wire- 
drawing-iron, and by this means reduced to the fineneſs of 
2 thread or hair. The manner of drawing it, fee under 
the article GOLÞ-WwIRE. See allo WIE and Dx Aw- 
ING, * 1 

SILVER laß is that which the gold-beaters have reduced 

into fine, thin leaves, to be uſed by gilders, &c. See Gor p- 
LEAF. WE, 7 . 

Spell S1LVER, is made of the ſhreads of ſduer leaves, or of the 
lcaves themſelves: uſed in painting, and mg certain 
works. —lt is prepared after. the ſame manner as ſhell-gold. 
See GOLD, 3 

$11,vER, in chymiſtry, is called n,. moon ; andꝭſeveral pre- 
parations are made from it : particularly, a 

Tindture of SILVER, made by diſſolving thin Auer plates, or 
/lver ſhot in ſpirit of nitre ; and pouring the diſſolution in 


is — —— in a very white powder, which 
put in a matraſs;, and pour fied ſpirit of wine, and vo- 
latile ſalt of urine upon it. The whole is left to digeſt in a 
wine aſſumes a beautiful ſky>blue colour, and becomes an 
ingredient in ſeveral medicines, —T his is alſo called potable 
Silver is likewiſe converted into cryſtals, by means of the 
lame ſpirit of nitre; and it is this is called vit 0% of luer. 
The lapis infernalis argenteus is nothing but the cryſtals of 
{ver melted with a gentle heat in a crucible; and then pour- 
Ale S1 LVE Rg 
Herring SULVE Ry 
Rep SILVER, REP fuer, : 
White hart SILVER, WHiTE HART ber, 
S! LVERING, the covering of any work with filver-lcaf, 
Sce SILVER-leaf. . | 
formed either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal-gilders ſil- 
ver by the fire: painter-gilders, all the other ways. See 
SILVEST RIS, or SYLvEsTR1s, a red grain or ſeed uſed 
by ſome to dye in ſcarlet. Ser Dv ix o and SCARLET. 
timala in New Spain: it is not unlike that which produces 
the cochineel, only in this, that the fruit containing the grain 
the fruit of the former is ripe, it opens of itſelf, and caſts 
out its feed upon à gentle ſhaking $ and the Indians gather it 
Light or ten of theſe fruits do noc 2 above an ounce of 
iced ; whereas four of the cochineel fruits yield an ounce of 
the eye, but prove very different; the tincture of cochineel 
being b more beautiful than that of the ſlveftris. See 
SIM, or CyMuA, in architecture, a term uſed by Wolfius, 
and foine other writers, for what, we otherwiſe call cymatium 
SIMATIUM, or S1MA15E, in architecture. See CyMaA- 
un, ang; 
yet they ought to be. diſtinguiſhed: the latter being the ge- 


they waſh times in ſpring- water. This powder they 
moderate heat for n days; during which, the ſpirit of 
ler, argentum potabile.” 
Sec CRYSTAL, 
ed into iron moulds. | 
ALE Aver, 
HERRING, 
King's SILVER, See 115 /aver, 
Juick SILVER, See the article MERCURY, 
It is uſual to filver metals, wood, paper, &c. which is per- 
GILDING. 
The tree that produces it, is peculiar to the province of Gua- 
is lomewhat longer than that of the cochineel- tree. When 
in earthen plates ſet; under the tree for the purpoſe. 
inſets. The two drugs are much like one another, as to 
COCHINEEL, 
or /imatium, See CVYM A and CYMATIUM. 
Simetium and cymatium, are generally confounded together; 
according to Felibien, is the laſt and uppermoſt member of 


Srand corniches, called particularly the great deucine, or. 


gula recta; and by the Greeks, epititheta. 
2 


| 


SIM 


In the antique buildings, «he fmariam, a-top of the dotic 
corniche, is generally in Ne — ſemi - ſcotia; 
as we ſee n the theatre of Marcellus, — This, 
ſome modern archi have imitated ; but in the lonic or- 
der, the fimatizm is always a doucine. 

The Jimatuen, or doucine, then, is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other. kinds of | cymatia, by its being camous, or flat-noſed. 
See Dou c ix. 


SIMELIUM“, a Latin term, uſed by ſome to. ſignify a ta- 


ble, with ranges of little cavities therein, for the diſpoſing 
of medals. in chronological order, See MgpAL and Sx- 
KIES, 3 | 0 
»The word is but ill wrote: it ſhould rather be cimelium i as 
being formed of the Greek wauynucy, curioſitics, or a cabinet 
_ of precious things. | 
We more uſually ſay, a cabinet of medals, than a foeliwn. 


SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, the ſame with 5#e. 


See LK. | | 

"Thoſe things are ſaid to be /imilar, or like, which cannot be 

diſtinguiſhed but by their com-preſence ; that is, either by 
immediately ing the one to the other, or ſome other 

third to them So that there is nothing found in ane 

of the Amilar things, but is equally found in the other, 

Thus, if you note all the things in A, which may be diſ- 


cerned conceived, . without aſſuming any other; and, 
in like manner, note all the things in B, which may be 
thus conceived : and A be firulay to B; all things in A will 


be the ſame with thoſe in B. 


Since a quantity cannot be underſtood, otherwiſe, than by 
— 11 other quantity to refer it to; ſmiley things, 
notwith 


ding their ſimilitude, may differ in quantity: 
things, there is nothing wherein 


and fince, in fnilar 
differ, — 1 quantity itſelf _——S—_—_ 


ference of fmilar things. See SIMILITUDE, 
In mathematicks, 


each other as their wholes B b. See PART. 


SIMILAR, @ngles, are alſo equal angles. In folid angles, when 
the planes, under hich ay 


ANGLE. 


SIMILAR reftangles, are thoſe which have their ſides about the 


equal angles, proportional, Sce RECTANGLE. 
Hence 1*, All quares muſt be ſimilar reftangles. See SQUARE, 


—2*, All /anilar reftangles ate, to each other, as the ſquares 


of their homologous ſides. 


SIMILAR tf:angles, are ſuch 2s have all their three angles re- 


ſpectively equal to each other, See TRIANGLE. 


Hence i. All fanilar triengles have their ſides about the 
equal angles, proportional.-—-2%, All fmilar triangles are, to 


each other, as the ſquares of their homologous ſides. 


portional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are cut pro- 


portionably by thoſe ſides. See TRIANGLE, Cc. 


5 are thoſe, whoſe angles are ſeverally equal, 


SIMILAR pulygon 
and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 
And the like of other , 
LYGON and RECTILINEAL figure, 


Hence, all fmilar polygons are, to each other, as the ſquares 


of the homologous hides. ., 


Im all imilar figures, the bomologous angles are equal; and 
the homologous fides proportional. All regular figures, and 
femiler- irregular ones, are in a duplicate ratio of their ho- 
mologous fides. Circles, and ſimilar figures, inſcribed in 


Sce FIGURE. 


S1MILAR arches, are ſuch as contain like, or equal parts of 


their reſpective circumferences. Sce ARCH. 

SIMILAR ſegments of circles, are ſuch as contain equal angles. 
See SEGMENT. | | 

SIMILAR conic-{eftions, are thoſe where the ordinates to a dia- 


meter in one are proportional to the correſpondent ordinates 
to the ſimilar diameter in the other; and where the parts of 


ſimilar diameters between the vertices and ordinates in each 
ſection are ſimilar. See Co Ic. | 

The fame definition alſo agrees to ſimilar ſegments of conic 
ſections. See SEGMENT. 

SIMILAR plain numbers, are thoſe which may be ranged into 
ſimilar rectangles; i. e. into rectangles, whoſe ſides are pro- 
portional: as 6 multiplied by 2, and 12 by 4; the product 
of one whereof is 12, and the other 48, are ſimilar numbers. 

SIMILAR 2 numbers, are thoſe whoſe little cubes my be 
ſo ranged; as to make ſimilar and rectangular parallele- 

ipeds. | | 

8 R diſeaſe, in medicine, denotes a diſeaſe of ſome ſim- 
ple, folid part of the body.— As of a fibre, with regard to 
its tenſion, or flaccidity ; of a membrane; a nervous canal, 

or the like. See DIsEASRE. 

SIMILAR parts, in anatomy, are thoſe parts of the body 
which, at firſt ſight, appear to conſiſt of like parts, or parts 
of the ſame nature, texture, and formation. See PART, 
Of cheſe we ufually reckon ten, viz. dhe bones, cartilages, 


ligaments, 4 


1 


b ur parts, as A a, have the ſame ratio 
to their wholes Bb; and if the wholes have the fame ratio 
to the parts, the parts are fmilar.—Similar parts A a, are to 


are contained, are equal, both 
in number and magnitude, and are diſpoſed in the ſame 
order; they are frular, and conſequently equal. Sce 


r rectilinear figures. See Po- 


— — — 
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| 3 | 
ligaments, membranes, fibres, nerves, arteries, veins, fleſh, 


and ſkin : each of which ſee under its proper article. 

Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, obſerves, that theſe 
have, likewiſe, their farular, and organical parts. See 
PLANT, &c. | | wm 


SIMILE, or $1M1L1TUDE, in rhetoric, a compariſon: of 


two things, which, though different in other reſpects, yet 
agree in * one. — As, He ſhall be like a tree planted by 
the water-ſide, &c. | | 4 
The difference between a f mile and a compariſom, conſiſts in 
this; that the Smile properly belongs to what we call the 
2 of the thing, and the compariſon to the quantity, 
See COMPARISON, | 
SIMILITUDE, in arithmetic, geometry, Cc, denotes the 
relation of two things ſimilar to each other; or which are 
only diſtinguiſhable by com- preſence. See StMILAR, 
The notion of farulitude, which now makes ſome figure in 
geometry, &c. is owing to M. Leibnitz: it will be rendered 
_ by the following inftance.—Suppoſe two watches per- 
f 


. y alike; the one ing to Caius, the other to Grac- 
chus. If, now, Caius ey out his watch in ence of 
Gracchus; the latter will be ſurprized, and fancy it his own; 


but he will perceive it different from: his own, upon pulli 

out his own: that is, Gracchus diſtinguiſhes Caius's wat 

from his own, by their com- preſence; or, by applying the 
one immediately to the other. 58 

Euclid, and after him moſt other authors, demonſtrate every 


thing in geometry from the ſole principle of congruit).— 


Wolkus, in lieu hereof, ſubſtitutes that of Arulitude ; which, 
he tells us, was communicated to him by M. Leibnitz, and 
which he finds of very notable uſe in geometry, as ſerving 
to demonſtrate many things directly, which are only de- 
monſtrable from the principle of congruity, by an ambages. 
See CONGRUITY. ' ann 
SIMONIACAL, is applied to a perſon guilty of ſimony; 
that is, of purchafing a benefice, or other ſacred matter, 
with money. See SIMONY, . ' 
A fimomacal perſon convict, is infamous, and incapable of 
holding any beneſice. Sce BxneFiceg, DrsaBiLITY, &c. 
SIMONIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks, the firſt that 
ever diſturbed chriſtianity ; if they might be faid to do ſo, 
who were little more than mere philo and chiefly 
made profeſhon of magic. See Her ESV and Macnc, |» 
Simon Magus, ſo often mentioned in the Acts, was their 
leader, and died under the emperor Nero; St. Peter ftill ſur- 
viving : fo that Clemens Alexandrinus is when he 
makes Simon poſterior to Marcion. | + 
St. Epiphanius fays expreſly, that the firſt hereſy was ſet on 
ſoot by Simon the magician, born in a little city of Samaria, 
who pretended to be the great virtue and power of God, 


ſent from heaven to earth. Among the Samaritans he made 


himſelf -paſs for God the Father; and among the Jews, for 
the Son.— He patched up a kind of medley ſyſtem, out of 
the philoſophy of Plato, the religious fables of the heathens, 
and chriſtianity : particularly, from the Platonifts he bor- 
rowed abundance of things relating to the worſhip of an- 
gels, which he perverted to magical uſes; ' pretending, there 
was no ſalvation, but by the invocation of angels, were, 
as it were, the mediators between God and man: to which 
ſuperſtitious worſhip of angels it is that St. Paul feems to al- 
lude in his epiſtle to the Coloſſians. _ pgs 
TRE SO whereof ſame Simon was the father, 'a- 
dopted the ſame practice of worſhipping angels, and even im- 
proved on it. See GNOST IKS. | 


SIMONY *®,- Srmovn1 4a, the crime of trafficking with facred 


See BENEFICE, FOI | 
* The word is borrowed from Simon Magus, who is mentioned 
in the Acts of the apoſtles, as offering to buy the power of 
working miracles with money. | h 
By the Engliſh canons, Anno 1229, famony is not only com- 
mitted ” an agreement for money in hand, or to be paid 
yearly ; but by any other profit or emolument'; any reward, 
gift, or benefit, directly or indireAly ; or by reaſon of any 
promiſe, grant, bond, &c. and this, either in the acceptance 
of a living, or in an exchange or reſignation. 
The penalty, by our laws, is, that the corrupt patron ſhall 
ſorfeit the next preſentation to the king, and two years va- 
lue of the living; and the corrupt incumbent, be for ever 
diſabled to hold the living. g 
SIMONY is alſo committed by buying, or ſelling the ſacrament, 
baptiſm, ordinatiop, or abſolution; as well as by the no- 
mination and collation to a benefice, a place in a monaſtery, 
or the like. 8 i 
dome have pretended it to be ſufficient to avoid the charge 
of /mony, if only the ordination were gratuitous, though the 
revenues were bought and ſold as a temporal thing. But the 
canons of ſeveral councils have condemned this ſubtile di- 
ſtinction; fince the revenues are attached to an eccleſiaſtical 
office * ' ſpiritual, | 
Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of nn, viz. 
Mental St Mo x, is that which ſticks in the mere will, and 


inclination, without ever breaking forth into act.— As when 


5 . 1 


SIM 


that we expect a benefice from him. This kind or fene 8 
only puniſhable in foro conſcientios. © 

Conventional StMORY is where there is an expreſs act, and , 
formal bargain, though it never come to an execution. 

Real St Mor r, is where the convention is executed on both 

ſides; which laſt is the moſt criminal of all.— The canon. 
cal pehalty of muy is depoſition in a clerk, and excommu- 

- nication in a layman, n 
It is a maxim _— = Romiſh canoniſts, that there is no 
fimony in the court ome z in rd, the acts the: 

"as an abſolute ſovereign: they 410 fi „that * in 

 favorem, are not to be admitted but by the as favour. 
ing a little of my. On theſe occafions, er, the 
parties ſwear, that there has been no deceit, collufion, /,. 
of vey ora . | 
eter Damian diſtinguiſhes three kinds of /amony : that 
nunc, that of the tongue, and that of ſervices. 

SIMONY of money, or per munus @ manu, is where money is 
really paid down for a benefice: he adds, that the fame is 
likewiſe committed, by expending money to live at court to 

p obtain a w_ ce, 8 

TMONY of the tongue, or —_— — \ iſts in fat 
tering 14 collator, or poking one's ſelf agreeable by com- 
plaifance and commendation. | 

S1MONY of ſervices, or per munus ab obſequio, conſiſts in the 

doing them offices to obtain a benefice. 

It was „ by all the Juſtices, Tyin. off. Fac. prim?, that 
if the patron preſented any perſon to a benefice with cure, 
for money; fuch preſentation, c. is void, though the 

preſentee were not privy to it: and the ſtatute gives preſenta- 
tion to the 1 Ne is is now repealed. 

SIMPLARY, SimPLARrns, in antiquity, a Roman foldier, 

hs bag I. NS in oppolition to the 

es, or ſuch as had double pay. tet 

SIMPLE, Stur rx, ſomething not mixed, or compound- 
- ed: in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. See Con 

POUND. . 

The elements are pe bodies, from the compoſition 
whereof all mixed bodies reſult. See ELEMENT and Bo- 
D. — Hence alfo 1 


S1MPLE afeflion, AFFECT1oN, 
SIMPLE s, Form, 
StMPLE mer, Mop, 


SIM ILE ofpyſition, ; OrposrTioNn, 
SIMPLE faffe, | ©" f Tasta, 
SIMPLE viſion, © + w_ ' CViston. 
In geometry we ſay, the moſt fmple demonſtrations are the 
beſt. the A chin are the moſt eſteemed. See Ma- 
; L Se. "ME " : M; | ; 
n pharmacy there are remedies, and compounds ; the 
former of which are Allah preferable to the latter. Sce 
_ Remevpy and MrDICIX E. Rev: 


SIMPLE neceffity, K the articles c NR CHESS1T , 


SIMPLE diachiln, FDIiacHytior, 
SIMPLE diacedium, | Diacopium, 
SIMPLE diamorum, | DriaMoRumM, 
SIMPLE diaprunum, |. Dir RUN UN, 
SIMPLE dropax, See the articles 4 DrRoPAx, 
SIMPLE fomentations, | | | FoMENTATIiON, 
SIMPLE hydrometl, HyDROMEL, 
STMPLE oxymel, OXYMEL, 
SIMPLE Waters, WATER. 


In grammar, we have fmple words, or primitives; nd 
compounds, which have ſome particle added to them, Sec 
1 ee ny wit Se all drr ENCE. . 

uris-prudence, t ay, a nation, in ition 
to 5 mutual or eu 2 yy ſale, in oppoſition to 
that made with a reſervation of the faculty of redemption : 
firable homage, in oppoſition to liege homage. See Ho- 

_ MAGE, &c. , 


SIMPLE, Querage, |, 5 CAVERAGE, 
SIMPLE, benefice, BENEFICE, 
SIMPLE charter, CHARTA, 
SIMPLE church, | CHURCH, 
Siartn l, f See the articles Ferarz, 
SIMPLE. fee, FRE, 

SIMPLE force, 6 Fox cx, 
SIMPLE refignation, RESIGNATION, 
SIMPLE vaſſalage, - LVASSALAGE, 


SIMPLLE), In botany, is a general name given to all herbs and 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, whereby it be- 
comes a Simple remedy. _- 3 

The fmples brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt-Indiss, 
were not known among us till about the year 1200. 

SIMPLE flowers, See the article FLOWER. 

SIMPLE anomaty, | * 

SIMPLE ile, 3 OSSIL, 

304577. nds, fo the aide Fat, 

SIMPLE ulcer, 10 VULCER. 

SIMPLE equation, in algebra, is an equation where the un- 
known quantity is only of one dimenſion, — E. gr. * = 


a ＋ 5): 2. See E TION, 
(a+ . e EQUAT10 3 


ne mur A 
SMPLE flank, - C 1 te” Fer arx, SIN A! | 


Ser the n | 


Moron, 
PENDU LU. 


S1MPLE frattion,” 
SIMPLE motron, 


MPLE pendulum, Sd 
bony ho ſuadratict. See the article QvaDrATIC: 


SIMPLE repay, algebra, are ſuch as have but one ſign: nunculi, or the like, = 
OE WTI EO DEM! . * The word is fo 8 LL 1 
Hy which they fland oppoſed to compound quanitities, which muſtard fey, ned from the Latin, Snaps, or Greek enas,, 


have ſeveral. ſigns! as, @ 4b; or 4 — 4 +6. "See Com- Sinapi/ms excite a redneſs, heat, itching tumour, and ſome- 


POUND. times a bliſter on the place they are applicd to. 
SIMPLE ſurd, 8 Sunn, were anciently in great requeſt ; and ſtill continue in 
SIMPLE tenaille, See the articles? Tx NAILLE, uſe for inveterate diſeaſes of the head; long continued de- 
SIMPLE wheet, | Wu. fuxions, Cc. 


Sur TE, in muſic, is chiefly uſed in oppoſition to double ; 


SINCIPUT, or SYNCIPUT, is the fore-part of the hea 
ſometimes to a compound o 2 


Aae p from the fore-head to the coronal fature — Sc. Tab. 
| Ofteol.) . 2. lit. a. fig. 5. 1. 1 See alſo BrxEGMA 


are, the better. 

They allo ſay, C fimple or plain, in oppoſition to c accented, 
SIMPLE counter-point, is a harmonica] compolition, wherein 

note is ſet _ note; in oppoſition to ive counter 

point. See Coy 


TATION Fucur. 


+ SIMPLE harmony, | Fe. 


SIMPT.E interval, Sch the articlis Ix TER VAL; 


Thus the line A B (Tab. T,icomom, , 1.) which is half the 
SIMPLE ſounds, - APE 


chord A B, of the double arc is the right fine; or, 


SIMPLE triple, + 3 TRIPLE; ſimply, the fine of the arch A F. 1 
2 Seen ky = CFexcains, bal Srn x; jinus thus, is the fine of the quadrant H E; that 1 
4 SIMPLE hiſtory, the arti HrsTox v, is, the whole ine is the ſame with the radius HC. Seeg 
A S1MPLE ch, | STYLE. Ravrvs. | | | | | | 
SIMPLIFYING, in eccleſiaſtical matters, nee taking | Yerſed Sin z, is a part E D of the whoje fue a: radius, inter- | 


depted between the right fe A D, an the arch AE. See 


That the right fine A D, being - 9 1 
pendicular & the radius E C; all ines drawn to the ſame jar 


2%. Since the arch A E is the meaſure of the angle ACE, 


reſidence ; and an infini of others, which required refi- 
dence, have been — 

Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſignification, viz. for 
the ſhortening a relation, c. or retrenchin every thing not 
preciſely neceſſary: when the matter or fact dal — 
and ſtripped of its vain circumſtances, the court wi | ſee, & 


A NERAL, e. WE. 
E The word is formed from the Latin, 28 and ludus, whence 42, 2 ines of obtuſe angles are the ſame with thoſe of 
Smpladiaria or fapliladaria, J. d. ſimple games. their complements to two right angles. | 
Some will have aria to be the funerals, at which 5% All fines of ſimilar arches have the ſame ratio to their 


radii. \ 


| 
| 
games were exhibited : ſuch is the ſentiment of Paulus Dia- | | | . 
SIN E-complement, or Co-SIN E, is the ſine of an arch A E, | 
| 


conus, Feſtus ſays, they were thoſe, in the games whereof 
nothing was ſeen b 8 | 
who, according to M. Dacier, were perſons who run along 


In other * thoſe two authors agree as to the kind of 

d fimpludiaria, viz. that they were oppoſite to 
thoſe called indie 3 wherein, beſides the dancers and leap- 
ers, obſeryed in the fSimpludiaria, there were deſultores, or 


which is the complement of another arch A H, to a qua- 
drant. See Co-sIN E. F "4 | 
Thus alſo the fine of the arch A H, is called the /ine-comple- 
ment of the arch A E. ; | a 
In eſtimating the quantity of /ines, Sc. we aſſume radius for | 
unity ; and determine the quantity of the fines, tangents, | 
and ſecants in fractions thereof, From Ptolemy's Almageſt, 
we learn, that the ancients divided the radius into 60 parts, 
which they called degrees, and thenee determined the chords 
in minutes, ſeconds and thirds ; that is, in ſexageſimal frac- 
tions of the radius, which they likewiſe uſed in the reſo- 
lution of triangles, Sec SEXAGESIMA L, DEGREE, e. 
— The /ines, or half chords, for ought appears, were firſt | 
uſed by the Saracens. See CHoRD, 1 
Regiomontanus, at firſt, with the ancients, divided the ra- "nt 
dius into 60 degrees; and determined the 2 of the ſeveral | 
t he afterwards 
found it would be more commodious to aſſume radius for 1 ; 
and thus introduced the preſent method into trigonometry. | 
In the common tables of mes and tangents, the radius is 
conceived, divided into xooD0000 parts ; beyond which we 
never go in determining the quantity of the „nes and tan- | 
gents.—-Hence, as the fide of a hexagon ſubtends the ſixth | 
part of a circle, and is equal to radius; the ſme of Zoe is | 
5000000, | 
16. The StNE AD being given; to find the line-complement, =. . 
From the ſquare of the radius A C ſubtract the ſquare of the | if 
fine A D: the remainder will be the ſquare of the fe- com- al 
Plement A G: whence, the ſquare root being extracted, gives | | 
the fine-complement. E. pr. Suppoling A C, FOOCOOOO, and 1610 
AD 5000000, A G will be found 8660254, the Vine of G00. i 
26. The SINE AD of the arch A E being given; 75 find the ſine 
of the half arch, or half if A E.— Find the chord of the * f 
arch AE (ſe CHor Db :) tor half of this is its ſme. Thus, | 
II X | ſuppoting | 


£ 
75 
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SIN, a breach, or tranſgreſſion of ſome divine law, or com- 
mand. See Law and TrAnsGREs5ION, 
Plato defines fin to be ſomething void, both of number, and 
meaſure : by way of contradiction to virtue, which he makes 
to conſiſt in Muffel numbers, &c, See VIX Truk, Rur 
MUS, NUMBER, Me agurs, Oc. | 
Agreeably hereto, Suarez obſerves, that an action becomes 
ſinful, by its wanting a due commenſutation ; for as every 
thing meaſured refers to ſome rule, from which if it deviate, 
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Simplicius, and, after him, the ſchoolmen aſſert, that evil 
'5 not any poſitive thin » contrary to but a mere de- 
ect and accident. See Ev: L. Z 25 L 

Sins are diſtinguiſhed into original and actual. See O10 1— 


| << "tw, P 
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| The Romiſh caſuiſts again diſtinguiſh actual fins into morral, 
Which are ſuch as make us loſe the grace of God and ve- 
al, Which alone are pardoned, as being only /ins of infir- 
5. J not of malice. See VENIAI. 
on * are not yet agreed what the Ven againſt the Holy 
is. = 
Vol. II. * 
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fu DG and AD, as in the preceding problem; we 
We n hs ihe of the hal AE, or the fone of 
5 a | f %} 

3. The Sins DG, of the arch DF being en; to find the 
fine DE, of the double arch DB ( fig. 7. Since the angles at 
E and G are right angles ; and the angle B is common to 
each triangle BCG and DEB; we ſhall have BC:CG:: 
BD: DE: wherefore CG rr Sex 1 
blem, and B D being double of DG; DE is found by the 
rule of proportion, | | 1 

4. The SIN ES FG and DE (fy. 8.) of the arches FA and DA, 
whoſe difference D F it greater than 45 minutes, being given; 
ro any intermediate * as I L.—To the difference F D 
of the arches, whoſe fines are given”; the difference of the 
arch IF, whoſe Ine is „and the difference of the 
given fnes D H; find a fourth proportional: this added to 
the leis given fine F G; the aggregate will be the fe re- 


AM and AF are very ſmall; AMF may be taken for a 
right line, without any ſenſible error in the decimal fractions 
of the radius wherein the fore is expreſſed ; that is, the arches 
AM and A F may be-taken proportional to their chords. 


Wherefore, ſince MN is parallel to FG; we ſhall have 
AF:FG::AM: MN: Therefore AF, FG and A 


being given, MN is eaſily bad, OTE 

To cofiruft 4 canm of SIN ES.— The fines of 30 159 45* and 
36* (which we have already ſhewn how to find) being had; we 
can thence conſtruct a canon of all the fines to every minute, 
or even ſecond. For from the fine of 36* we find thoſe of 
18 9 4* 30' and 2* 15', by the ſecond problem: the fines of 
54* 72* B1* 8g* 30 and 87 45", Cc. by the firſt problem. 
Again, from the fine of 45*, find the fine of 229 30 11* 15% 
Sc. From the fines of 30%, and the fines of 54, find the 
fne of 12%, From the fine of 12, find the of 6 30 
1 300 35 785, We, From the fins of 15% find the fne of 
7 30, 45% c. till you have 120 fines ſucceeding each 
other orderly, at an interval of 45 minutes. Between theſe, 
find the ihtermediate fnes by the fifth problem: thus will 
the canon be compleat. * 

From the St of an arch given 3 to find the tangent and ſe- 
cant, Sce FANGENT and SECANT. 

To find the logarithm of a given SINE, fee LoGaRITHM. 
In every triangle, the fides are as the fines of the oppolite 
angles. See TRIANGLE, 3h | 

The Mur BC (fe. 9.) and the verſed fine A B, being given in 
common meaſure, not in parts of the radius; to find the arch 
F C in degrees. —Find the ſemi-diameter A D. Then in the 
triangle D BC, beſides the right angle B, 4 ſides A C 
and DC, we find the angle AD C, which thews the num- 
ber of degrees in the arch; the double whereof is the arch 
F C.—This problem is of uſe in finding the ſegment of a 
circle, See SEGMENT. 

Artificial Six E, denotes the logarithm of a fne. See Loo A- 
RITHM, 

Line of SiNxs, a line on the ſector, Gunter's ſcale, &e. the 
deſcription and uſt whereof ſee under the articles SxCTOR 

and GUNTER's ſcale. 

SINE CURES, are eccleſiaſtical benefices without cure of 
ſouls. See BENEFICE and CURE. F 
No church, where there is but one incumbent, can properly 
be a fne-cure: and though the church being down, or the 
pariſh being become deſtitute of pariſhioners, the incumbent 
may be thereby neceſlarily acquitted from the actual per- 
formance of publick duty, yet he is ſtill under an obligation 
to do it, whenever a church ſhall be built, and there are a 
competent number of inhabitants: and in the mean while, 
if the church be preſentative, as moſt ſuch churches are, the 
incumbent is inſtituted into the cure of ſouls. Such benefi- 
ces are rather depopulations than fne-cures, and it will be 
proper for the new incumbent to read the 39 articles, and 
the liturgy in the church-yard, Cc. and to do what other 
8 uſually do. 

But a „ Or 2 portion of it, properly be a fne- 
cure, if than be a yicar under n — 7 — 
with the cure: in which caſe it does not come within the 
ſtatute of pluralities, 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 

Here therefore no diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the fne- 
cure with a former living: nor need the incumbent read the 
articles or divine ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
which extends only to a benefice with cure. 

A fine-cure donative wants no inſtitution and induction; but 
one preſentative muſt have both; eſpecially if it conſiſt in 
glebe and tythes, and not in a portion of money : but the 
inſtitution muſt not run in curam animarum, but in refferiam, 
Aue portionem recteriæ de A B, &c. 


a ſong or piece of m 
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| By the above-mentioned ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII net only pre- 
bends, and rectories with vicarages endowed, but deaneries 
and archdeaconries, ate declared to be benefices withour 


um 13 j is given againſt the 
plai inuff * is ſaid to in eri. ordia - pro fe 0: clampors 
ſue; and for the defendant, it is ſaid, ant inde fine die, i. c. 
he is diſmifled the court. cu wad viel: ® 
The phraſe is alſo uſed in parliament, for the adj of 
any te, without fixing the day when it come on 
again; which is looked upon as a genteeler diſmiſſion of the 
thing in queſtion. | 9 E441 
SINE W, properly "denotes what we call a zervez though in 
common ſpeech it is rather uſed for a fenden. Ser Nzzvs, 
- TaxxDON, tf. | | 
SINGING, the act of making divers inflexions of the voice, 
 agrecable to the ear, and even correſpondent to the notes of 
See SonG and Myugic. 
| to , is to raiſe a ſcale of 
notes by tones and ſemi - tunes, to an oftave; and deſcend a- 
gain by the ſame notes; and then to riſe and fall by greater 
k „ 3d, 4th, and gth ; and to do all this by notes 
of different pitch; See Nora, ScaLs and Gammur. 
Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and (| to which 
the ſyllables fa, /o/, la, mi, are applied, and the pupil taught 


to ls cle fea The racks whence this practice 
is uſually c -fa-ing. nature, reaſon, defects, c. 
. whereof, ſee the article $OL-FA-ING. 5 
SINGLE la, 6 pg Ecno, 
— fine, — 
INGLE pofition \ 4.58 OSI'TION, . 
SINGLE dropoſition, Te the articles ProPOSIT ION, 
SINGLE' rafters, ' IRA TER, 
SINGLE: tenaille, + + CTxNAILLLE. © 


SINGLES. See the article PRT fingles. 

SINGULAR er, in grammer, the firſt manger of de- 
clining nouns,” and conjugating verbs; uſed when we only 
ſpeak of a perſon, or thing. See NumBEzR. 

he Latins, French, Engliſh, c. have no numbers but the 
ſfongular, and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have likewiſe a 
dual, See PlUx AT, Duar, &c. | 

SINGULAR hi/tery. See the article H1sTOR v. 

SING ULTUS, in medicine, a convulſive motion of the 
midriff, commonly called h:chxp. See HICKVUr. 

r 2 kind of quadrant” furniſhed with an 
index, two fights, to take altitudes, Wc. by ; and, be- 
ſides, its fide, ar face, covered over with fines, drawn from 
each fide, interſecting each other; the ſeamen can 


ſolve; by Mom, any problem in plain failing. Se 
8411 — and uſe, —— ry 
UVADRANT. | 


SINISTER *, ſomething on, or towards, the left-hand, Sce 
Had and DzxTRR. | 
Hence ſome derive the word fuer, & finendo ; becauſe the 
Les by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our deſigns. 
Avevurr. 

SINISTER is ordinarily uſed among us for u .— Though 
in the ſacred rites of divination, the Romans it in an op- 
poſite ſenſe. Thus avis niſtra, or a bird on the left-hand, 
was eſteemed a happy omen: whence in the law of the 
e 

SINISTER, in heraldry. The faufer ſide of an eſcutcheon is 
the left-hand fide. EsCUTCHREON and Point. 

SIN IST ER chief, is the left angle of the chief. See CHIEF. 

S1NISTER baſe, is the left-hand part of the baſe. See Bass. 

SIN1STER bend. See the article BEND. 

SINIS TER aßpect, among aſtrologers, is an appearance of two 
planets, happening according to the ſucceſſion of the figns : 
as, Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame degree of Gemini, 
See ASPECT. a 6 

SINIST RI, a ſect of ancient hereticks; thus called, becauſe 
they held the left hand in abhorrence, and made it a point of 
religion, not to receive any thing therewith. 

What in us, is a piece of civility ; in them was a ſuperſti- 
_ tion.—Balſamon obſerves, that they were likewiſe called ab- 
bathians and novatians, See SABBATHIANS and Nova- 


TIANS, &c, . 

SI NON OMNES, a writ of aſſociation, whereby, if all 
in commiſſion cannot meet at the day aſſigned ; it is permit - 
ted, that two, or more of them may finiſh the buſineſs, Sce 
ASSOCIATION. 

SINOPER, Szxoes, in natural hiſtory, a native red ſtone 
or ruddle. See RuDDLE. 

SINOPLE®, or SxNO IE, in beraldry, denotes vert, or the 
green colour in armories.— Thus called by the ancient he- 
ralds; though Pliny and Iſidore, by celor prafinus, or fmepic, 
_ 2 brownifh red, ſuch as that of our ruddle. See 

ERT, 

F. Meneftrier derives the word from the Greek, prafina hepa, 
green armories ; by co y retrenching the firſt ſyllablc, 
fra; which is no new thing among oriental words, witne: 
Salonica for Theſſalouica. 

Sineple is ſuppoſed to ſignify love, youth, beauty, rejoicing and 
liberty; whence it is, that letters of grace, abolition, leg 
| 11MAtoN, 
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3 W. = 
$INO VIA. | See the article SyYwOvIA. MF | 
UOSITY, —— nn — 
irregular figuges 3 ſometimes jetting ſometimes fall- 
ing in.—Such is the motion of a ſerpent, Gr. , is 517 
It is the fiawoſity of the ſea coaſts chat forms bays, porta, 
capes, t. Du Loir that the courſe of the river 


Meander ing in a id agreeable r, 
rang yn 3 to form his labyrinth by. Ser 
SINUOUS witers, See the article Urcrar. - 


in chirurgery, a little cavity or ſacculus, frequently 
SIN” by che fide of a wound, or deer; wherein pus 1 
collected. Ser Pus. N | | 


bottom wider and pom 1 
Of theſe n , we ſeveral in the divers parts of the 
body; particularly in the baſis of the ſkull, on the oſſa pe- 
— where the -ancients imagined their uſe was to render 
the bones mote — ſeveral of the joints of the body, 
they ſerve to receive the epiphyſes of the other bones. | 

Srwus is alſo an tion given to the duplicatures of the 
Cura mater. See RA mater. | 
Theſe Simes's, Dr. Drake obſerves, are venous channels, formed 
ſor the re-conveyance of the blood. There are four chiefly 
conſiderable, vis. the u lengitudinalis, which running a- 
long the middle of the convex part of the brain, ſends out 
2 branch on each fide, between the brain and cerebelium, 
called the lateral nu, and the torcular herophili, formed 
out of a concourſe of the lateral ſnu t, and pineal gland. 
They are all formed of the ſeveral venous branches, which 
return the blood from the brain and cerebellum, and deliver 
their contents into-the 
it were, the roots, Their coats are furniſhed with ſtrong 
fibres, by means whereof, they are dilated by the influx of 
the venal blood, and again contracted with a reciprocal mo- 
tion, like the pulſe of an artery.--See Tab, Anat. (Oſteol.) 
Er. 4. lit. bh, cc. See alſo the article BxA1n. | 

SION COLLEGE. See the article Col TLROxR. 

»IP HON, or Sy not, in hydraulicks, a crooked tube, one 
leg or branch whereof is longer than the other; uſed in the 
raiſing of fluids, emptying of veſſels, and in various hydro- 


ſtatical experiments. 


The word in the original Greek, aden, ſignifies, ſimply, | 


the; whence ſome apply it to common tubes or pipes. 
Wolfus, particularly deſcribes two veſſels under the name of 
Aßhent; the one cylindrical in the middle, and conical at the 
two extremes; the other globulat in the middle, with two 
narrow tubes fitted to it, axis-wiſe; both ſerving to take 
up a quantity of water, c. and to retain it when up. 
But the moſt uſeful and celebrated is that which fol- 
lows,—A crooked tube A BC (Tab. Hydraulick:, fig. 2.) is 
provided, of fuch a length, and with ſuch an angle, as that 
when the orifice A, is placed on an horizontal plane, the 
height of AB, may not exceed 30 foot. For common uſes, 
a foot, or half a foot high, ſuffices —If, now, the leſs arm 
AB, be immerged in water, or any other liquid, and the air 
be fucked out of it by the aperture C, till the liquor follow); 
the liquor will continue to flow out of the veſſel, through 
the tube BC; as long as the aperture A is under the ſurface 
of the liquor, | | 
Note, inſtead of ſucking out the air, the event will be the 
ſame, if the fphon be at firſt filled with the fluid, and the 
— C ſtopped with the finger, till the aperture A be 
immerged, 
The truth of the phænomenon is known by abundance of 
©xperiments : nor is the reaſon of part of it far to ſeek. 
In ſucking, the air in the tube is rarified, and the equili- 
brium deſtroyed; conſequently the water muſt be raiſed into 
_—O_ leg A B, by the preponderating preſſure of the at- 
phere. ; 
The /phon being thus filled, the atmoſphere preſſes equally on 
each extremity thereof; ſo as to ſuſtain an equal quantity of 
Water in each leg: but the air not being able to ſuſtain all 
the water in the longer leg, unleſs it exceed 32 feet in 


fi:orter leg: with the exceſs of force, therefore, it will raiſe 
new water into the ſhorter leg ; which new water cannot 
make its way, but by protruding the firſt before it. By this 
means is the water continually driven out at the longer leg, 
Vi 5 continually raiſed by the ſhorter.” See FLUID, 
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But Wolfius, and ſome other authors aſſert, that the water 

| continues to flow through the /iphon, even when placed un- 
der a receiver, and the air exhauſted from it. The reaſon 
of this, if it be true, is very difficult to account for, 


Some will have it, that there is ſtill air enough left in the 


evacuated receiver, to raiſe the water to an inch or two. But 
as both mercury and water are found to fall entirely out of 
the Torricellian tube, i= vacuo; the preſſure of the thin re- 
maining air, can never be the cauſe of the aſcent, both of 
mercury and water, in the lefs leg of the s 
Hence, as the height of the /phor is limited to 31 foot; for 
this only reaſon, that air cannot raiſe water higher; it does 
not appear, whether or no we are in the right in rejecting 
Hero's method of carrying water, by means of a o- 
ver the tops of mountains, into an oppoſite valley, For 
Hero only orders the apertures of the fphon to be ſtopped, 
and water to be poured through a funnel into the angle or 
meeting of the legs, till the pen be full; when, mut- 
ting the aperture in the angle, and opening the other two, 
the water will continue to flow.—Now, if there only need 
air for the firſt riſe of the water into the leſs leg, not tor the 
continuation of the motion z it were ble to raiſe the wa- 
ter much higher than the height of the atmoſphere would 
carry it. 
The real cauſe, therefore, of this extraordinary, though 
well-known phenomenon, needs ſome further diſquiſition: 
this is certain, that a hben once ſet a running, will perſiſt 
in its motion, though removed into the moſt perfect vacuum 
our air-pumps will make : or, if the lower orifice of a full 


ben be hut, and the whole be thus placed in a receiver, 


with a contrivance for opening the orifice when the air is 
exhauſted ; the water will be all emptied out of the veſſel, 
as if it had been in open air. See Vacuum, A1R- 


&c. 4 ü 

This too, is retnarkable enough, that the figure of the bor 
= be varied at pleaſure oe fe 3 Cc.) provided only the 

ince C be below the le the ſurface of the water to be 
drawn up; but, ſtill, the further it is diſtant from it, the 
faſter will the fluid be catried off, —And if, in the courſe of 
the flux, the orifice A be drawn out of the fluid; all the 
liquor in the ph will go out at the lower orifice C: that 
in the leg C B, dragging, as it were, that in the ſhorter leg 
AB after it. | 
If a filled hen be ſo diſpoſed, as that both orifices A and C 
be in the ſame horizontal line : the * — by N Logger 
in each leg; how unequal ſoevet the length o 
be.—Pluids, therefore, in bun, feem, as it were, to — 
one continued body; fo that the heavict part deſcending, 
like a chain, pulls the lighter after it. 
Laſtly, ft muſt be obſerved, that the water will flow out, 
even through a /phon that is interrupted, by having the legs 
A D and FC joined (. 4.) together, by a much bigger 
tube full of air, 

The Str #0 Wurtembergicus, is a very extraordinary machine of 
this kind, performing divers things which the common /phon 
will not reach.— E. gr. In this, though the legs be in the 
ſame level, yet the water riſes up the one, and deſcends 
through the other : the water rifes, even though the aperture 
of the Jeſs leg be only half immerged in water: the — 
has its effect aſter continuing dry a long time: either of the 
apertures being opened, the other remaining ſhut for a whole 
day, and then opened, the water flows out as uſually. Laſt- 
ly, the water riſes and falls indifferently through either leg. 
T he project of this fphon, was laid by Jordanus Pelletier, 
and executed at the expence of prince Frederick Charles, ad- 
miniftrator of Wirtemberg, by his mathematician, Schahac- 
kard, who made cach branch 20 feet long, and 18 feet a- 
part: the deſcription thereof was publiſhed by Reiſelius, the 
duke's phyſician. | 
This gave occaſion to M. Papin to invent another, that did 
the ſame things, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; 
and which Reiſelius, in another paper in the Tranſactions, 
ingenuouſly owns to be the very ſame with that of Wirtem- 
berg.—Jts ſtructure will appear from its figure; which is re- 
preſented, Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 5. 

SIRE ®, a title of honour in France, now given to the king 
only, as a mark of ſovereignty.— In all placets and petitions, 


epittles, diſcourſes, &c. to the king, be is addrefled under 


the title of /re. 

* Some derive the word from the Latin, herus, maſter ; of 
which opinion ſeems Budæus, who, in ſpeaking to king Fran- 
cis I. always calls him here, q. d. maſter, or /zre + others de- 
rive it from the Greek, «pr, lord; of which opinion is 
Paſquier, who adds, that the ancient Franks gave the ſame 
title to God, calling him beau fire diex : others fetch the 
word from the Syriac, and maintain, it was firſt given to the 


merchants who traded to Syria : Menage will have it come . 


from /enior, elder ; whence ſcigneur, then ſeignor, and fire. 


Poe. ' SIRE was likewiſe anciently uſed in the fame ſenſe with feur, 
eight; it will be more than able to. ſuſtain that in the | 
See SIEUR, 


and ſeigneur; and applied to barons, gentlemen and citizens. 


The fre de Joinville has wrote the hiſtory of St. Louis. 


SIREN, Eu, in antiquity, mermaid; a name given to a 


kind of fabulous beings repreſented by Ovid, &c. as ſea- 


motiſters, with womens faces and fiſhes tails ; and by others 
; decked 
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| F ed: alſo i es in ſuits dehendug 
| | ; itti a 1 Ms the court of chancery. n ern 

of Minerva, near the iſland Caprez. - Others fix them Under 


in bicily, near Cape Felorus. CHudian favs they inhabited | _ clerks, did the bufisefb of the office; which number ,, 
74 harmonious W that they were chanming monſters ; and afterwards increaſed to 90.—At preſent the number is Nang 


| ; fatal fon . 4 L — 1 . | 28? 18 

i Probably it was hence, that the Greeks fetched their etymo- 
| Jogy of firen, . viz. from ongs, a chain, as if there was no firings that are to each other as 5, to- 3, 

| getting tree of their enticement. 3; : The leffer Sixr n, hexachordon minus, reſults from two ſtrings, 
Others, who do not look for ſo much myſtery in the fable, Th are to each other as f to 5, See SCA ws, 


| Promontories, where the winds, by the various zeverberati- | form or ori 

[? ons and echo's, cauſe a kind of harmony that ſurprizes and CS WE 1) ot 
[/ ; Nops paſſengers. —This, probably, might be the origi of the | The greater yfoxth. i 

| leg fong ; and the occaſion of giving the name firens to 2 ei 

| 3 5 and a 

| Sculptors and painters uſually follo Ovid's deſcription of | whereof are grea 

the firens; but on ſome m we find them repreſented lefler ſemi- 

with the upper parts of women, and the lower of birds. from the 7a 

SIRIUS, ækirior, in aſtronomy, the dog-far ; a very bright | Anciently 

ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mou of the conſtella- Tach; but in 


| the'f 

| tion cans major, or the great dog. Cants, | . 27th, Oc: 

| The Arabs call it aſchere, elſchecre, ſcara; the Greeks, firivs; | the figure 6. 

and the Latin, canicula, or canis candens. See CANICUL a leſſer, when natural, otherwiſe than by 

| and CAnNICUuLaR. | 4 2 ſimple 6. But when it is — accident ; to 

i Its longitude, 3 Mr. Flamſteed, is 9* 49' 1”; its | the 6 is added the mark of a or a flat: as may be ſeo, 

| latitude 39% 32. 8% ſouth. - _ 108 | in M. Broſſard. | | . 
SIRNAME. See the article SURNAME. Beſides the two kinds of fixths here deſeribed, which are both 
SISTROID. angle, Sc the article Ax GLR. f} £90d concords; there are two Others that are vicious ang 
dSISTRUM, or C1sTRUM, an ancient kind of muſica] in- diſſonant. 21 0 4 | | 


Spon deſcribes it as an oval form in manner of a rackes three ſemi- tones, or of ſeven frmi - hve whereof are 
with three ſticks trayerſing it breadth-wiſe, which playin greater, and two leſs, tones, hve 
» vi ded 


found, which to the ancients ſeemed melodious. | a greater lemi-tone, and a lefs. Whence ſome call it pentg- 
Mr. Malcolm takes the 12 to have been no better than a en, as comprehending five tones, 
kind of 2 rattle, Jer. di 


iſelius obſerves, that the rum is found repreſented on As to the two conſonant fexths , were anciently uſed 
ſeveral medals ; and alſo on Taliſmans.—-Ofiris on ſome very ſparingly : at preſent they are — to be uſed as often 
* is painted with a dog's head and a Alirum in his as one pleaſes: as is the caſe with thirds; the fexths being 
SITE, or Scir R, Nee * ſituation of a houſe, taken, that the firſt th that occurs be a leſſer, and the laſt 
meſſuage Se. —Anq ſometimes the ground- plot, or ſpot of 2 greater; and that from the greater we riſe to the octave 
earth it fands on. oy — from the leſa, fall to the Fh. 5 
SITE, Str us, in logic, one of the predicaments, declaring a | SIXT H, in the military art. See the article S1xAa ry. 


SITOPHYLAX®, EITO@TAAR, in — an Athenian SIXT N rates, 

magiſtrate, who had the ſuper-intendance 
was to take care ow bo bought more than was neceſſary ls withal. See PPA RI. 
for the proviſion of his fam; 1 ſe conſiſt of five thin pieces or leaves, about two inches long, 
The word is formed from S Greek, . corn, and quacz, and half an inch DEE 3 faſtned her at one end by a ri- 
keeper. : * vet. In each of theſe, are CE" round holes drilled, of 
Bs the Artic laws, particular perſons were Prohibited buying different diameters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for weigh- 
more than fifty meaſures of wheat a man; of thoſe mea. ing pearls from 3 a grain to ſeven grains. Thoſe of the ſe- 
ſures, we mean, called peru: and the ftophy/ax was to look cond, for pearls from eight grains or two carats, to five ca- 

to the obſervation of this law.—lt was a Capital crime to pre- rats, &c. and thoſe of the fifth, for pearls from 6 + to 8 


YAricate in it. | SKELETON *, ZREAETON, in anatomy, an aſſemblage or Y 
There were fifteen of theſe ftophylax's ; ten for the city, | arrangement of all the bones of a dead animal, dried, clean- & 
and hve for the P YTaus, L ; ed, and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation ; and kept in that 
SI TUS, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſituation of diſpoſition by means of wiars, &'c.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 
lines, ſurfaces, Sc. See Pos1T10N, 6c, N. 3» 7. 
f Wolfius gives us ſome things in romateyy which are not The word is formed from the Greek, cenie. I dry 
deduced from the common. analyſis; particular! matters Skeletons ſerve to good purpoſe, in learning the ofteolopy. Sce 


ed calculus fitus. See ANALYs1s and CALCULus. chiefly to go aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour. See Boar. 
SIXAIN®*, $1x7 H, SEXAGENA, in war, an ancient order SKIN, in anatomy, a large thick membrane, ſpread over the 
! | of battle, whercin {ix battalions being ranged in one line, whole body, ſerving a8 the external organ of feeling, and 28 
the ſecond and fifth ue made to advance, to form the van- a cover and ornament of the parts underneath. 
f | - guard; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear- The 54in conſiſts of three parts; the external one, called the 
guard; the third and the fourth remaining on the ſpot, to cuticle, epidermis, or skarf-shin. See CUTICLE.— The mid. 


form the corps, or body of the battle. f dle- moſt is called the corpus reticulare, becauſe pierced through 7. 
® The word is French; where it fignifies the ſame thing. with a great number of holes, like 2 net or fieve. See R R- 4 
SIX-CLERKS, officers in chancery of great account, next TICULARE cu. — The inncrmatt, called the cntis, is a 8 


I fibraus 


bas i duet alo 
Clan, each whereof 1 its — ce ong 


liary glands. Ses MILITARY gland;, PzRSPIRATION and 


ö Gio 0 g 
NAN M. Perrault obſerves, is ſometimes taken in through- 


out the whole body of ;animals, at the pores of the iu. The 


the cuticle. #0 34 
The papille are held by the moderns to be the organ of feet. 


ther, c. See Tanning, Cvxnyins, Se. * 
The uſe of ins is very ancient; the firſt garments in the 
world being made thereof. The Danes other northern 


the ain of a horſe, mule, or afs of that country, prepared 
and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ſtretched on a 
frame, and expoſed to the ſun.— This done, they ſprinkle 
muſtard- ſeed on the in taking care to rub it ſeveral times 
over with the hand. By means hereof, and the heat of the 


ſun, the grain of the leather is raiſed up, and there har- | 


dened. See SHAGR EEN, 


lignifies the ſame, and which Nicod derives from the Greek, 
Naga, Which ſignifies at the ſame time, both light, combat 


light engagement, of ſcare and muceia, a body of ſoldiers 
hid in ambuſh ;- in regard moſt /ftirmifces are performed by 
80 | 


perſons in ambuſcade. 


SKULL, in anatomy. See the article CRANIUM, 
SKY, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere, See AIR, Ar- 


conliſtence enough to reflect the moſt reflexible rays, viz. 
the violet ones; but not enough to reflect any of the leſs re. 


M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black object, 
dz. the dark ſpace beyond the regions of the atmoſphere, 
through a white or lucid one, viz. the air illumined by the 
ſun: a mixture of black and white always appearing blue, 


See BLUE. But this account is not originally his; it is as 


old as Leonardo da Vinci. See Coloux, c. 
LAB, an outſide fappy plank or board fawed off from the 


lides of a timber-tree, 


SLATE, a blue fiſſile ſtone, very ſoft when dug out of the | 


inſtead thereof covered their houſes with ſhingle, as we read 
in Pliny. Beſides the blue „ate, we have in England a 
Fteyüh ate, called alſo Horſham /ime, from a town in Suſ- 


lex of that name, where the gfeateſt quantities of it are 


It is dearer than tiles, but far more durable. The timber of | 


the roof needs to be very ſtrong for theſe Brey fates, it being | 


* ' 4 
almoſt double the weight of tile, ge Tris, 8 
To; judge of the nels of Mate, Mr. Coleprefs, in the 
ophicat Tran actions, rders it to knocked againſt 


perpendicularly in a vellel of Water, ſo as to reach à conſi- 
dera height above. the level thereof; if the /ate be firm 


houſes ſeveral hundreds of Years, and are yet as firm as when 


M, Leibnitz. informs us, in the hiſto ' of the French aca- 
| vA of Brunfwick, par- 
ticularly about Ofte Se. there are horizontal veins of 


with a kind of earth, which has buried the fiſhes and plants ; 
or that ſome very muddy water, much impregnated with 
earth, has covered them up, or carried them away.— This 


matter of the fiſh, G. much as the bodies of lies or ants, 
which are found encloſed in amber, ate quite diſfpated, and 
nothing left but a mere delineation, 0" 2g 


by war or conqueft. See SERVANT, ” | 
* Menage, and Voſſins derive the word from Sclavui, the name 
of a Sc hian people, whom Charlemagne condemned to 


proper name of a nation, in time, became the name of a 
ſtate or condition. See SCLAVONIC. 


faves, ſervi, from ſervare, to k 
ſave; as being ſuch as were not killed, but faved, to View 


ſenate, in the time of the emperor Claudius, and at length 


abrogated by Leo, 1 
The Romans had Power of life and death over their faves, 


As 
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SLE' 
1 As /avery was not aboliſhed by the goſpel, the cuſtom of 
it | hate Pires ties geen S eee In 
Wh ein of is the Groſs, they were ſo numerous in E 
i chat it was found a difficult matter to quell a body of f 
n who ha ade bead againff thelr maſters: yet Tarmlus, who 
[ lived in 1300, obſeryes, there were none left in his Jays. 
„ | Slavery is abſolptely aboliſhed in England, and France, as to 
| _ perſonal fervitude: our ſervants are not Haves, but only ſub- 

1% | jo to certain determinate ervices. Te fad, . * . Tr 

| ment a aus ſtops on Englith groun becomes pletion: the conſequence of which is, an aptitude for wakin 
1 | SERVANT... | 4 and an in- aptitude for ; fo that upon the firſt occaſ,,? 
| SLAVEs make a very conſiderable article of the traffick in the — ng See NUTRITION, S. 


| America. The iſh South-Sea company have the fole 
| ed of Arai d. Jars We abe with fever | be ener for, rep har when the dead hx, wo ti 


y treaty. See NEGRO. | _ 
SLAUGHTER, See MAnsLAucnTazR, Homicibe, 
 MuxzxTHER, BUTCHER, &c. n 4 
'SLEASY holland, a kind of holland thus called, becauſe made 
in Sileſia in Germany; and which, from its lightneſs, oc- : 
caſions all thin, flight, ill-wrought hollands to be called 


1 ti „See HOLLAND. | | 4 
1 SLEDGE, a kind of carriage, without wheels, for the con- 1 
ly | veyance of very weighty things, as huge ſtones, bells, Oc. [ 
'8 See CARRIAGE... - | | ; 8 | [ 
1 Tbe Dutch have a kind of age, whereon they can carry a 
| . , veſſel of any burthen by land, Ir conſiſts of a plank a foot and C 
1 a half broad, and the length of the keel of a moderate ſhip, 4 
| _ naiſed a little behind, and hollow in the middle ; ſo that the at health.” Nun z 
F | ſides go a little aſſope, and are furniſhed with holes to receive SLEEVE ' See the article HryPPocRaTes. 
pins, Sc. The reft is quite. ven. 1 { SLIDING, in mechanicks, '/apermceſſus raden, is, when ! 
SLEEP, that flats wherein” the body appearing perfectly at | the ſame point of a r a ſurface, deſcribes 3 
reſt, external objects move the organs of ſenſe as uſually, a line on that furface.. MoT10Nn, FRI rio, &c. 4 
without exciting the uſual ſenſations. See WAKEYUL- Such is the motion of a parallelepiped, protruded aloug a | 
„ ogg ans OM OE. plane. See Rotting, RastsTance, We. j 
Sheep, according to Rohault, conſiſts in a ſcarcity of ſpirits ; | SLIDING rule, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to work 2 
which occaſions that the orifices or pores of the nerves in | queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, Sc. without the uſe of oom- I 
; the brain, whereby the ſpirits uſed to flow into the nerves, paſſes; merely —— the parts of the inſtrument | 
'® being apr ept open by the frequency of the ſpirits, one by another, the lines and diviſions whereof give the an- | 
„ ſhut of lves, For this bein et, os tho av ths ſwer, by inſpection. See RuLs. © | 
| ſpirits, now in the nerves, ſhall be diffipated, the capillaments | This i is variouſly contrived, — vari- | 
| of thoſe nerves, havirig no ſupplement of new ſpirits, will ous authors ; particularly Everard, „Hunt, 
J become lax, and cohere as if cemented together; and ſo be | and Partridge; but the moſt uſual and uſeful ones, are thofe 
£ unfit to convey any impreſſion to the brain: beſides, the | of Everard and Coggeſhal ; the deſcription, and uſes where- 
muſcles being now void of ſpirits, will be unable to move, | of, are ag follow, | Ig 
or even ſuftain the members: thus will ſenſation, and mo- | Everard's SLYbING u is principally uſed in gauging ; being 
tion, be both deſtroyed, | See SENSATION, MuSCULarn | ordinarily made of box, a foot an inch broad, 2nd 
_ motion, SPIRITS, e. I of an thick. It conſiſts of three parts: a rule, on cach 
_ is broke off unnaturally, when any of the organs of | fide whereof, a & and e d (Tab. Sarveying, fig. 17.) is a 
\ ſenſe are fo briſkly ated on, that the action is propagated ; and two ſmall ſcales, or ſiding pieces, m, u, to /ide in 
to the brain: for upon this, the few ſpirits remaining in the the grooves. When both theſe pieces are drawn out to their tf 
brain, are all called together, and unite their forces to unlock | full extent, the inftrument is three foot long. 3 
e Sc. But if no object ſhould thus On the firſt broad face of the inſtrument 4 5, are four lines 2 
the organ, yet /lcep would in ſome time be broke off | of numbers; for the properties, Sec. whereof, fee Gu x- 3 


TERS line. The firſt marked A, conſiſting of two radius's 
{tretching out the orifices of numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and then 2, 4, 5, 
5 | open themſelves a ; ; &c. to 10. On this line are four braſs centre-pins, two in 
| 5 ve, to each radius ; one in each whereof is marked M B, to ſigniſy 
the brain, wherein the nerves that the number it is ſet againſt, 2150.40 is the cubic 
do not receive fo copious, nor fo forcible an influx of fpirits inches in a malt-buſhel ; the other two are marked with A, 
from the brain as is required to enable the organs of ſenſe, | to ſignify that the numbers they are ſet againſt, wiz. 282, 
and voluntary motion, to perform their offices, | are the cubic inches in an ale-gallon,— The ſecond and third 
Tbe immediate caufe hereof appears to be the ſcarcity of lines of numbers, are on the fiding pieces, and are exactly 
| animal ſpirits, which being ſpent, and requiring ſome time the ſame with the firſt. Cloſe to the figure 7, in the ficit 
to be recruited, the minute veſlels, before inflated, become radius, is a dot marked & i, ſet directly over 707, denoting 
flaccid and collapſe :. or ele, it is owing to ſuch a preſſure of 707 to be the fide of a ſquare inſcribed in a circle, whole 
the thicker blood againſt the cortex of the brain, as that the | diameter is unity. Cloſe to 9 is another dot, marked Se, * 
medulla, becoming likewiſe compreſled by its contiguity with ſet over 886, which is the fide of a ſquare, equal to the area | B 
the cortex, the paſſage of the ſpirits is obſtructed. | of a circle, whoſe diameter is unity. Another dot, nigh W, AF 
The natural cauſe of feep, then, is any thing that may is ſet over 231, the number of cubic inches in a wine-galion ; 3 
contribute to theſe two.—And hence its effects may be un- and another near C, is ſet over 3.14 the circumference ol 2 
derftood : for in fleep ſeveral functions are ſuſpended, their circle, whoſe diameter is unity.— The fourth line of num 
organs and muſcles are at reſt, the ſpirits ſcarce flow through bers, marked M D, to fignify malt depth, is a broken line 
them, therefore there is a leſs confumption of them; but of two radius's numbered 2, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3s 2. 7» 
the ſolid villi and fibres of the nerves are but little changed, 9, 8, 7, &c. the numbers being 2 directly againft M B or. 
and an equilibrium obtains throughout; there is no difference the i radius. | | 
of preſſure on the veſſels, nor of velocity in the humours: | On the {ſecond broad face, marked c d, are 1. A line of 
Pp the motion of the heart, lungs, arteries, viſcera, c. is in- numbers of one radius, numbered 1, 2, 3, c. to 10, noted 
t creaſed, The effects of which are, that the vital humours | by the letter D. On this are four centre-pins ; the firſt, 
1 circulate more ſtrongly and equably through the canals, marked W G, is the gauge-point for à wine-gallon, i. e. the 
| which are now freer, laxer, and opener, as not being com- diameter 8 whote height is an inch, and con- 
preſſed by the muſcles. Hence the blood is driven leſs for- tent 231 ic inches, or a wine-gallon, which is 17.15 
cibly, indeed, into the lateral veſſels, but more equably; | inches: the ſecond centre-pin A G ſtands. at the gauge-point 
— the greater vellek, both more ſtrongly, and more for an ale-gallon, which is 18.95 inches. The third M 5 
equably. Thus are the lateral fibres ſenſibly „ as being ſtands at 86.3 the fide of a ſquare, whoſe content is equa! 
leſs traverſed, and at length remain at reſt, with the juices tothe inches in a ſolid buſhel. The fourth MR is the gauge- 
they have collected : hence the lateral adipoſe cells become int for a malt-buſhel, which is 52.32 inches.—2*. T wo 
filled and diſtended with an oily matter. | ines of numbers on the /iding piece, which are exactly the 
| By this means the circulation, being almoſt wholly performed ſame as thoſe on the ding piece on the other fide. Cloſe to 
[ in the larger blood- veſſels, becomes gradually flower, and at the diviſion 8 is a dot marked c, which is ſet to 795, the arca 
. 
2 length ſcarce ſenſible, if the feep be too long continued: | of a circle whoſe diameter is unity; and another marked d, 
thus, in moderate fleep, is the matter of the chyle beft con- ſtands at 785, the area of a circle, whoſe diameter is unity. 
verted into ferum ; that, into thinner humours ; and thoſe, 3. Two lines of ſegments, each numbered 1, 2, 3, 40 
into nouriſhment. The attrition of the ſolid parts is leſs 100 ; the firſt, for finding the ullage of a caſk taken, as the 
conſiderable ; the cutaneous ſecretion is increaſed, and all the | middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, lying with its axis parallel N 
1 / | | | ( 
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the horizon ; and the other, for finding the ullage of a caſk 
ſtanding. + Fogg (hy gout 1 
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ſine of half the angle at the centre, which in this polygon is 
36% is to half the given ſide 5, fo is the fine of the comple- 
ment of 36% ver... 54* to the | aforeſaid. W hence 


the area of a * hide is unity, will be found 
1.74 inches, which divided by a82, — the ale- 


ten equal parts. 2. A line, by which, with chat of 
— we find a mean diameter for a caſk, in the figure of in that polygon. | | 
2 middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid: it is numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. 12*, To find the content of a cylinder in ale-gallons. Sup- 
to 7, and marked ſpbervid. J. A line for finding the mean poſe the diameter of the baſe of the cylinder 120 inches, | 
a caſk; in the figure of the middle fruſtum of the perpendicular height will be 36 inches: ſet therefore the 
oy 


.Al the mean diameter of a caſk gallons. * | | 
of the third variety, i.e. of a cafk in the figure of two pa- 13% The bung and head-di Se 


like that before · mentioned, noted I M. 3. A ad- 
ing the mean diameter for the fourth variety of caſks, which 


J 
1 
: 
5 
2 
F 
F 
x 
f 
; 
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inches diameter) will contain at one inch deep. | 
Uſe of Evuerard's SLIDING rule.1*, To multiply one num- 
ber by another. Suppoſe 4 required' to be multiplied by 6: 
22 5 
inſt 6 upon B is 24; the p t upon A. in, 
— 26 by 68, ſet 1 on B to 26 on A; then, mink 
68 on B is 2968 on A, the product ſought. 
2*. To divide one number by another. Suppoſe 24 to be 
divided by 4: ſet 4 on B to ron A; then againſt 24 on B is 
6 on A, which is the quotient. Again, to divide 952 by 
14; ſet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againſt 952 on A you have 
on B, 68, which is the quotient. | 


will have 94.12 ale-gallons, for this Colnnt of -ahe — 10 
er 112 ih 
conoids, which is the third variety ; again [ 

. of ll 
| 


3. To work the rule of three. If 8 give 20, what will 22 difference of the head and bung-di on the line 

give? ſet 8g on B̃ to 20 on A, then againſt 22 on Bftands 55 i. 5 
on A; the number fought, — 4 reety ;/ this added as betbre to 24, —— for the caſk's 10 
4. To find a mean proportional between two numbers, mean- diameter: proceeding as before, you will find the con- 11 
ſuppoſe between 50 and 7: ſet 50 on C to 72 on D; tent 90.8 gallons. 4. If the caſk taken be the fruſtums o 1 
then againſt 72 on C you have 60 on D, which is the mean two cones, which is the fourth variety, againſt 8 inches on 4 
require. I due line of inches, | you will find on the line marked F C, 4 17 
5*, To extract the root of a number. Apply the lines] 4.1 inches to be added to 24 inches: the reſt, carried on as 1 


before, gives the content of the caſk 87.93 ale - gallons. 
14. A caik partly empty, lying with its axis parallel to the 1 
ſhewing the ſquare root of any number leſs than ro00000 by horizon ; to find the quantity of liquor therein, Find its 1 
inſpection: for againſt any number on C, the number an- whole content, as above; - which ſuppoſe 97.455 gallons ; " 
ſwering to it on D, is the ſquare root thereof. Note, If || and ſuppoſe the inches left dry, 8, and the bung-diameter 0 
the given number conſiſt of 1, 3, 5, or 7 places, ſeek it 32: then, as the bung - diameter on C is to 100 on the line ä 1 
on the firſt radius, on the line C, and againſt it is the root | of ſegments L, fo are the dry inches on C to a fourth num- | 
required at D. | | . ber on the line of ſegments: and 'as 100 upon B is to the 1 
6. Either the diameter, or circumference of a circle, being | + caſk's whole content on A, fo is that fourth number to the 9 
given; to find the other. Set 1 on the line A againſt 3, 141 liquor wanting to fill up the caſk ; which, ſubtracted from 
(to which is writ C) on the line B; and againſt any — the whole contents of the caſk, gives the liquor remaining 
ter on the line A, you have the circumference on B; and therein. E. gr. Set 32, the bung-diameter on C, to 100 on 
contrariwiſe: thus, the diameter being 20 inches, the cir- the ſegment line L,; then againit 8, the dry inches on C, | 
cumference will be 62.831 inches; and'the circumference ſtands 17.6 on the — — 2 ſet therefore 100 on B, to | 1 
being 94, 237, the diameter will be 30. | the caſk's whole content on A; and againſt 17. 6 on B, you 
75. The diameter of a circle given, to find the area in in- have 16.5 zallons on A; ſubtracting therefore the faid gallons 
ches, or in ale or wine-gallons. Suppoſe the diameter 20 from 97.45, the veſſel's whole content; the liquor in the 
inches, what is the area? ſet 1 upon D, to 785 (noted 4) on caſk-will be 80.95 gallons. 
C; then againſt 20 on D is 314.159 the area required. Now | 15%. A caſk partly ſtanding upright, or with its axis perpen- 
to find that circle's area in ale-gallons, ſet 18.25 (marked dicular to the horizon, to find the liquor therein. Suppoſe 
AG) upon D, to 1 on C; then againſt the diameter 20 | the length of the caſ 40 inches, and 10 of them dry; ſet 
upon D, is the number of ale-gallons on C, vi. f. 11. The 40 inches, on the line C, to 100 on the ſegment line 8; 
lame may ſerve for wine-gallons, regard only had to the and againſt ro, the dry inches on the line C, ſtands 24 2 on 
proper gauge- point. | | H the ſegment line. Set, then, 140 on B, to 97.455, the 
8”. The two diameters of an ellipſis being given, to find | caſſes whole content on A; and againſt 24.2 on B, you will 
the area in ale-gallons. Suppoſe the tranſverſe diameter 72 have 23.5 gallons, which is what is wanting to fill up the 
inches, and the conjugate 50; ſet 359.05 the ſquare of the caſk : this, therefore, ſubtracted from the whole content. 
fauge-pornt on B, to one of the diameters (ſuppoſe 50) on A; | 97.455, gives 7 3-955 gallons, for the quantity of liquor re- 
then againſt the other diameter 72 on B, you will have the maining in the 
arca on A, wa. 10.02 gallons, the content of this ellipſis at 16%. To find the content of any right-angled parallelepiped 
one inch deep. The like may be done for wine-gallons, if e. gr. a ciſtern, uting-fat, or the like) in malt-buſhels, Sup- 
inſtead of 359.05 you uſe 249.11 the ſquare of the gauge- poſe the length of the. baſe 80 inches, the breadth 50, and 
point for wine-gallons, - depth 9 inches: fet the breadth 30 on B, to the depth g on 
9. To find the area of a triangular ſurface in ale-gallons. | C; then againſt the length 80 on A, ſtand 16.8 buſhels on 
Suppoſe the baſe of the triangle 260 inches, and the perpen- B, the number required. 
dicular let fall from the oppoſite angle 110 inches; ſet 282 | Copgehhal's SL ID ING rule is principally uſed in meaſuring of 
(marked A) upon B to 130, half the baſe on A: then againſt the ſuperficies, and ſolidity of timber, &c. See Mz a- 
110 on B is 50.7 gallons on A. a ' 'SURING, Ec. 14 00 
10. To find the content of an oblong in ale-gallons. Sup- It conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are framed, | 
poſe one ſide 1 30 inches, and the other 180; ſet 282 on B or put together, various ways; ſometimes they are made to f | 
to 180 on A; then againſt 130 upon B is 82.97 ale-gallons, ide by one another, like glaziers rules; ſometimes a groove 1 
the area required. | f z Is wk 4 in the {ide of a common two-foot joint-rule, and 2 
11*. To find the content of a regular polygon in ale ns, thin ſiding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's lines added on 
; one of the ſides being given, Find the length of per- that ſide: but the moſt uſual and commodious way, is to 
E pendicular let fall from the centre to one of the ſides: this have one of the rulers fide along a groove made along the 
5 multiplied by half the ſum of the ſides, gives the area. middle of the other, as it is repreſented in Table Surveying, 
Z For an inſtance: ſuppoſe a pentagon, whoſe fide is 1 inch; | fg. 18. ei | 

bere, the perpendicular will be found 837, by ſaying, as the] On the Hiding ſide of the rule are four lines of — 

| three 


C and D to one another, fo as 10 at the end of D be even 
with 10 at the end of C; then are theſe two lines a table, 
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95 inſt 
«41 ——_— the content of the circle in feet. 


* : Phis done, find the content of a ci 
Feet; this, when found, by the laſt article, will be equal to 
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Uitee whereof are double, that is, are lines to two radius's, 
and one, a fingle broken line of numbers: the three firſt, 
marked A, B. C, are figured 1, a, 3, &c. to'g; then I, 2, 3, 
£9+. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, c. are the ſame as 
thoſe on Everard's dug rule. The fingle line, called the 
irt- line, and noted D, whoſe radius is to the two ra- 
Yor of any of the other lines, is broke for the eaſier mea- 
ſuring of timber, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 
Cr. 4to 5. It is divided into 10 parts, and each 106 ſubdi- 
vided into 4, and fo on to 10, ge. 
On the back - ſide of the rule, are, 1%. A line of inch-mea- 
ſure, from 1 to 123 each inch b on I and ſubdivided. 
2 A line of foot-meaſurez conſiſfing of one foot, divided 
io 00 equal and figured 10, 20, 30, Cc. The back- 
ſide of the fiding piece is divided into inches, halves, &c. 
and figured from 14 to 243 ſo that when lid out, there may 
de a meaſure of two ſoot. | Loſs CS 41 


U; Coe. 728111 O wle, in meaſuring 5 rin ſuprfice iet. 
Th of Gen 4 85 


meaſure a ſquare. Suppoſe, e. gr. the be each 
| 5 fect vithe x en dn line B. 20 5 en de line K ben again 
* 1 is 25 feet; the content of the ſquare on the 
„ Rae 104 el. CE eig Ar 12391 6ib be % 


244. To meaſure along ſquare, Suppoſe the longeſt fide: 18 


. foot;'ard the ſhorteſt 10: ſet 1 bn the line By to 10 on the 
line A; then againſt 18 foot, on the line B, is 180 feet, the 

Contents on the line A.. Ain] i 208 

3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe” the fide 12 feet,” and 

the length of a icular let fall from one of the obtuſe 

angles, to the ite ſide, 9 feet; ſet 1, on the line By to 


the length of the perpendicular on the line B, is 108 feet, 
. the cammnt/ d eich ui 9 SIS -d 
4. To meaſute a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe ſeven feet, and 


- gle tothe baſe, 4 feet: ſet x on the line B, to 7 on the line 
At then againſt half the perpendicular; which is 2, on 


on the line C; 
of an oval or ellipſis. the 
then, againſt the leſs num 
4% on the line C, is 6; the mean proportional ſought. | 

circle, whoſe diameter is 6 


the content of the ellipſis — * 2 1 
]ſe of Caggeſbat's $L1D ING rule, in meaſuring timber.—1%.: To 


meaſure timber the uſual way. Take the length in feet, || 
half feet, and, if required, quarters; then meaſure half way 


back again; ' there girt the tree with a ſmall cord or line; 
double this line twice, very evenly, and meaſure this fourth 


piece. may 
| ſtance: let the length of the piece of timber be 13 feet; the 


130n'Cis'17.35 on 


the girt-line D, for the mean proportional. Again, tting 


feet, the length on the line 
C; — 17.35 on = og is 27 feet, the content. 


83 ˙. To meaſure taper timber. The length being meaſt 
in feet, note one third of it; 1 ue ah; Ronen 


round 
ſure-the diameter at each end in inches, and ſubtract the leſs 
to 


middle, on the girt- line 


1 is a fourt] T S. Again, ſet 13.54 on 


third part of the length on the line C; 


1 to 
then againſt half the difference on the girt - line, is anoth 
fourth number on the line C, theſe two fourth — 


added together, give the content. For an inſtance: let the 


length be 27 feet (one third whereof is q) the greater diamet 
232 inches, and the leſſer 18; the ſum of che two will be 40, 


czeir difference 4, and half the difference two, which added 


to the leſs diameter, give 20 inches for the-diameter in the 


middle of the piece. Now ſet 13.54 on the girt-line, to 


2 on the line C, and againſt 20 on D, is 58.9 feet. Again, 


r on the line C; and againit 2 
12, the length of the fide,” on the line A; then againſt 9, on girt 


irt-line (repreſented by 20) is 196 parts; therefore, 


by adding 59.9 feet co 126 foot, ſum is 59.096 feet the 


| * content. 1 © 


bf 4.5.4 T 21 ; l Se 
If the timber be and have the ſame dimenſions; that 


, the 2 „the ſide of tho greater end 22 inches, 


and that of the leſſer 18 inches, to the content: ſet 12 
on the girt - line to 27, the length on the line C, and againſt 


20 inches, the ſide of the mean ſquare on the girt- line, i; 


05-4 feet. Again, ſet 12 on the girt · line wy ſeet, one 


of the length, on the line C, and againſt 2 inches, 


half the difference of the ſquares of the ends on the girt-line, 


is 25 parts of a foot, both together make 75.65 fect, the 


.- content of the ſolid. W | 
J be girt or circumference of a tree, or round piece of tim - 


ber given; to find the fide of the ſquare within, or the num- 


ber of inches of a fide, when the round timber is ſquared, 


Set 10 on A to q on B, then againſt the girt on A, are the 


inches for the ſide of the ſquare on the line B. 


SLING, funda, a ftring-inftrument, ferving for the caſting 


ſtones with the greater violence. 


Fliny, J. 76. c. 5. attributes the invention of the King to (he 


 Phornicians: Vegetius aſcribes it to the inhabitants of the 


Balearic iſlands, who were famous in antiquity, for the dex- 
trous management thereof. Florus and Strabo ſay thoſe c- 
ple bore three kinds of gr; ſome longer, others ſhorter, 


- Which they uſed according as their enemies were nearer or 


pe of the girt or perimeter, in inches, halves, and quarters. 


he dimenſions thus taken, the timber is to be meaſured as 
if ſquare, and the fourth of the girt taken for the ſide of the 
{quare, thus; ſet 12 on the irt. Ine D, to the length in feet 
on the line C, then — 
girt- line D, taken in inches, you have, on the line C, the 
content of the tree in feet. | | | | 
For an inſtanct: ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the middle, 
be 60 inches, and the length 30 feet, to find the content; 
ſet 12 on the girt-line D, and 30 feet on the line C; then 
againſt 15, one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, is 46.8 
feet; the content on the line C. If the length ſhould be g 
inches, and the quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as the 
length is beneath a foot, meaſure it on the line of foot- 
meaſure, and ſee what decimal part of a foot it makes, which 
you will find 75. Set 12, therefore, on the girt-line to 75 
on the firſt radius of the line C, and againſt 35 on the girt-' 
line is 64 feet on C, for the content. n | 
2”, To meafure round timber the true way. The former 
method, though that generally in uſe, is not quite juſt. To 


meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of the point 12 on the 


girt- line, uſe another, viz. 10.635 at which there ſhould 
be placed a'centre-pin. Thi 10.635 is the fide of a ſquare 


equal to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 inches. For an in- 
ſtance: ſuppoſe the length 15 feet, and + of the girt 42 in- 


ches: ſet the point 10.635 to 15 the length; then againſt 42 
on the girt- line is 233 feet for the content ſought; whereas 
by the common way, there ariſes only 184 feet. In effect, 
the common meaſure is only to the true meaſure, as 11 to 
14. See [1MBER. F 1 
To meaſure a cube. Suppoſe the ſides to be b feet each; 


the ſide of the ſquare, on the 


more remote. Diodorus adds, that the firſt ſerved them 
for a head- band, the ſecond for a girdle, and that the third 
they conſtantly carried with them in the hand. 


SLINGING, is uſed variouſly at fea ; but chiefly for the 


SLIPPIN 


hoiſting up caſks, or other heavy things, with flings, . . 
contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves at either end, 
with one eye big enough to receive the caſk, or other thing 
to be _ 

» among gardeners, the pulling off a fprig from 
a branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree.— And fo a 


ſip may have its rents double and treble ſipped, or its talk 


ragged 


SLIT. grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING. 
SLOOP, a fort of floating veſſel, otherwiſe called fballep. Set 


SLOPING alley. See the 


VEessEL and SHALLOP. 

In our navy, aps are tenders on the men of war; and arc 

uſually about 60 ton, and 8 zo men. See NA 
article ALLEY, 


SLO T. Drauim an the SLOT. See DRAWING. 
SLOUGH, a deep and muddy place.— The caft ſkin of 2 


ſnake, the damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a wound, 
are alſo called by the fame appellation. | 


SLOUGH of @ wild bear, is the bed, foil, or mire, wherein le 


wallows, or in which he lies in the day-time. 


SLOUTH, or SLovGHrT, in hunting, is uſed for a compa"y 


of ſome ſorts of wild-beaſts.—As, a /out of bears. 


SLOW Jeers Chee the article J © VER» 


Stow pulſe, 
LUICE, a frame of timber, ftone, or other matter, ſeru- 


8 


t 12 on the girt- line D, to 6 on C; then againſt 72 inches 


(che inches in 6 feet) on the girt-line, is 216 fert on C, 
f 


which is the content required. , 8 
4. To meaſure unequally-ſquared timber; that is, where! |. 
the breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure the length 


of the piece, and the breadth and depth r | 


ches: then find a mean proportional between the breadth ' | 
and depth of the piece, . This mean proportional is the ſide 
I . 


PULSE. 


ing to retain and raiſe the water of a river, &c. and, on 
occaſion, to let it paſs, 

Such is the fuice of a mill, which ſtops and collects the 
water of a rivulet, &c. to let it fall, at length, in the 
greater plenty upon the mill-wheel : ſuch alſo are thoſe uſed 
as vents or drains to diſcharge water off land.— And ſuch are 
the ſuices of Flanders, &c. which ſerve to prevent the Wa- 
ters of the ſea overflowing the lower lands, except when 
there is occaſion to drown them. 


Sometimes there is a kind of canal incloſed between two 


gates 


no another much higher. By ſuch means a boat is con- 
— out of the Loire into the Sey ne, though the ground 
between them riſe above 150 feet higher either of 
thoſe rivers. : 


Tb word ſuite is formed. of the French, eſcluſe, which Me- 


and MA8T4 10! RT 
Sometimes they are employed as tenders on 2 man of war; 
and ate alſo uſed for fiſhing upon the coaſts, c. 


SMALL apparatus 5 APPARATUS, 
ene 8 See the articles InTESTINE. 
SMALL: OX, varialæ. See. Pox and VAIOLÆ. 
SMALL repeats See the article REPEAT 


broad, and brought hither, ſometimes in form of a blue 
powder, and ſometimes in cakes z:; chiefly uſed along with 
arch, to give linen che finer and clcarer caſt; and beſt 
known by the name of ene ox powder -blue. See BLUE. 

The preparation of  ſmalt, as practiſed in Hermanduria, WC 
find deſcribed in the hiloſophical Tranſactions by Dr. Krieg; 


the lighter tuff waſhed away, the remainder is laid on a fur- 


& * 


nace, and by à fire, underneath and aſide it, the flames 


in pots, and melted for ve. or fix hours in 4 furnace. By 
this means, the matter is formed into a blue glaſs, which be- 
ing put in cold water, cracks 'and grown tender, and is at 
| | part ſeparated by 2 
ſieve, put into a mill, and ground in Water, into the fineſt 
powder, which by waſhing is ſtill further ſeparated from the 
coarſer, then dried in warm chambers, barrelled up, and 
ſent aways | 1 | 

SM \RAG D, EMAPATAOE, 2 precious ſtone of a green co- 
Jour, very beautiful, and brilliant, but brittle: called alſo 
emerald, See EMERALD» | is ha | 
The oriental ſmaragds are the moſt in eſteem, as being the 
hardeſt, and their ſplendor the moſt; vigorous z ſo as even to 
tinge the ambient air with their greennels, aac 6) Oy 
Great virtues are aſcribed to the ſmaragd, or emerald: Car- 
dan and others ſay, it reſiſts plagues, poiſons and dyſenteries ; 
that it refreſhes the ſpirits, c, See GEM. |} of He? 

eMECTYMNUVUS, a term that made ſome figure in the 
time of the civil wars, and during the inter-regnum.—lt was 
formed of the initial letters of the names of five eminent 
Eu miniſters of that time, viz. Stephen Marſhal, 

amund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, 

and William Spurſtow, Who, together, wrote a book againſt 
epiſcopacy, in the year 1041 whence they and their retain- 
ers, were called /meftymnuans. 1 tet” 1 

SMELL, odor, with regard to the organ, is an impreſſion 
made on the nole, by little perticles continually exhaling 
from odorous bodies See Noss, Cc. 10 7 . 

SME L. L, with regard to the Object, is the figure and diſpoſition 
of odorous effluvia; which ſticking on the organ, excite the 
ſenſe of ſmelling. dee SMELLING- | | 

$1311; with regard to the foul, is the perception of the im- 
preſhon of the object on the organ 3 or the affection in the 
foul reſulting therefrom. See SENSE. | 
The chymitts teach, that ſulphur is the principle of all ſmells, 
and that theſe are more or leſs ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 
odorous body, is more Or leſs dried and exalted. Sulphur, 


* 


they ſay, is the foundation bf odouts, as ſalt is of ſavours, 


and mercury of colours: See SMELLING: | 

Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in arrangement, com- 

poſition and figure of the parts; as appears from the follow - 

ing experiments of Mr. Boyle : 2 

1%. From a mixture of twg bodies, each whereof is, of 
- itſelf, void of all /meil; a very urinous ſmell may be drawn : 


that is, by the, grinding ot quick - lime with ſal - ammo- 
niac. | | 


2. By the admixture of common. water, which of itſelf is 


void of ſmell, or inodorous; another inodorous body may be 
made to emit a very rank ſmell.— Thus camphor diſſolved in 


oil of vitriol, is inodorous; yet mixed with water, immedi- 
ately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. | | 


3. Compound bodies may emit ſmells, which have no limi- 


Vor. Il. 


* 


of turpentine, mixt with a double quantity of oil of vitriol, 
and diſtilled ; after diſtillation, there is no ſmell but of ſul- 
phur; and what is left behind in the retort, being again 
urged by a more violent fire, yields a ſmell like oil 
wax. | 

4”. Several ſmells are only to be drawn forth by motion, and 
agitati c. which even when heated, 
yield no ſmell, yet when rubbed and agitated in a peculiar 
manners emit A ſtrong ſmell; particularly beech-wood in 


6. From a mixture of two bodies, one whereof ſmells ex- 
tremely ill, and the other not well ; a very pleaſant aromatic 
odour may. be gained, viZ. by a mixture of aqua-fortis, or 
ſpirit of nitre, Wich an inflammable ſpirit of wine. 
7*, Spirits of wine, by RR with an almoſt inodorous bo- 
dy, may gain a very plealants aromatic ſmell, Thus inflam- 
mable ſpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzic vitriol, mixed in 
equal portions, chen digeſted, and at laſt diſtilled, yield a 
foirit of a very fragrant /mell. | | | 

„ A moſt fragrant body MAY degenerate into a foetid one, 
without the admixture of any other body. T bus, if the ſpi- 
rit, mentioned in the former experiment, be kept in a 
well-cloſed receiver, it will ſoon turn to the rankneſs of 
garlic, | 
oe. From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous, and the 
other foztid ; a very pleaſant ſmell may ariſe, much reſem- 
bling muſk, viz. by putting pearls into ſpirit of vitriol ; for 
when diſſolved, they yield a Very en ſme | 


SMELLING, the act wbereby we perceive: ſmells, or where- 


by we become ſenſible of odprovs bodies, by means of cer- 
tain effluvia thereof, which Ariking on the olfactory organ, 
briſkly enough to have their impulſe propagated to the brain, 
excite a ſenſation in the foul; See SENSES SENSATION» 
and SMELL. 4 

The principal organs of ſmelling, are the noſtrils, and the 
olfaory nerves ; the minute ramifications of which latter 


are diſtributed. throughout the whole concave of the former : 
their deſcriptions, ſee under their proper heads. | 
Smelling is performed by the odorous effluvia floating in the 
air, —_ drawn into the noſtrils, in inf} ration, and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againſt the frills of the olfactory nerves, 
which the figure of the noſe, and the ſituation of the little 
bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, and give 
them a vibratory motion; which action being communicate 
thence to the common ſeriſory, occaſions an idea of a ſu 
or fctid, or ſour, or an aromatic, or A putrified object, Ee. 
The matter in animals, vegetables, ſoffils, £c. which chiefly 
affects the ſenſe of ſmelling, Boexhaave obſerves, is that ſub- 
tile ſubſtance inherent in the oily parts thereof, called /p:rit - 
for that when this is taken away from the moſt fragrant bo- 
dies, What remains, has ſcarce any ſmell at all; but this 
poured on the moſt inodorous bodies, gives them a ſragrancy- 
In/lit. cap. de Olſac. ? | 
illis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe. of 
ſmelling in much greater perfection chan man,; a5 by this, 
alone, they diſtinguiſh. the virtues and qualities of bodies un- 
known before ; hunt out their food 2t 2 great diſtance, 
as hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among other matters, 
as ducks, Oc. | | 
Man having other means of judging of his food, &c. did 
not need ſo much ſagacity in his note : yet have we inſtances 
of a great deal, even in man. In the Hiſtoire des Antilles, 
we are aſſured, there are Negroes who, by the ſmelling alone, 
can diſtinguiſh between the foot-ſteps of a Frenchman and 
a negro. 3 
It is found that the laminæ, wherewith the upper- part of the 
noſtrils is fenced, and which ſerve to receive the divarications 
of the olfactory nerves, arc always longer, and folded up to- 
gether in greater number, as the animal has this ſenſe more 
accurate: the various windings and turnings of theſe laminz, 
Jetain and fetter the more of the odoriſerous particles. 
SMELTING, among refiners, the melting, of a metal in 
the ore, in a ſmelting furnace; in order to ſeparate the me- 
tallic from the earthy and other parts. Sce MEgTaAl, FUR- 
NACE, FUSEON, REFINING, Oc. 


SMINTHEAN, SNN T HE Us, MIN OE TE, in antiquitys 


an epithet given to Apollo, from the Greek, ch, 2 
rat. 
There are two different accounts of the origin of this appel- 
lation: the firſt, that in the city of 8 in Myſia, was a 
prieſt of Apollo, called Crinis, with whom that god being 
offended, ſent a herd of rats to ſpoil all his lands. But Cri- 
nis appealing, the deity, he came in perſon to his aſhſtauce, 
is lodgings with Ctinis's ſhepherd, told him who he 
was, and deſtroyed alt the rats with bis arrows: in memof! 
whereof, Crinis built a temple to his dclivcrer, under the 
name of ov Smintheus. 


1 - 


11 Clemens 


ves un a different ftory : the Cretans, _ 


0 


eemed an accompliſhment of the oracle, and built a city 


called Smintha. 


SMOKE, or SuoAR, 2 4 humid matter, exhaled in 


form of vapour, by the action 
internal. Fix E, Varour, Se. Wy 
Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the chimney 
by the —_—_— of the air it floats in: for that air being ra- 
rified by the fite underneath, has its ſpecific gravity diminiſh- 
ed; thus, being determined to aſcend itſelf, it carries up the 
ſmoke along wich it. The taif of a comet, that great author 
takes to aſcend from the nucleus after the ſame manner. See 
Comer. dev? þ 

Smoke of fat unctudous woods, # fir, beech, Ic. makes what 
we call Jamp-black. See BLACK. 4 l 
There are varivus inventions for preventing, and curing 
ſmoking chimneys 3. as the zohpiles of Vitruvius, the venti- 


ducts of Cardan, the wind- wills of Bernard, the capitals of 


Serlio, the little drums of Paduanus, and ſeveral artifices of 
de Lorme, Ar. Sec CHIMNEY. n 

In the Philofophicat Tranſictions, we have the defcription of 
an engine invented by Monfieur Daleſme, which confurnes 


a' mucus thither ; and, ſecondarily, from the the tra. 

chea, and the bronchia of the lung. 

F. Strada, in an expreſs treatiſe on ſneezing, bas diſcovered 

the otiginal of the euſtom of ſaluting thoſe who freeze. He 
 ſhews it to be a relick of paganiſm ; though he owns it was 

in uſe among the Jews' as well as among the Romans... 


the fonte of all forts of wood, and that fo totally as the thioſt | | 


curious 7 c#rinot diſcover it in the room, nor the niceſt 
noſe ſmell it, though the fire be made in the middle of the 
room. It conſiſts of ſeveral iron hoops, four or five inches 


diameter, which fhut into one another ; and is placed om a 


trevet.— A brand taken out of the fire faber i 
ſteeped in cat's-piſs, which Rinks abomi 


Mok 


3 but 
ceaſes as foen' as returned. The midſt fartid things; 45 x coal 
when taken 
out of the fire, yet in it makes not the it ſcent; no 
more than red herrings broiled, & t, 4 
E farthings, were the pentecoſtal or cuſtomary oblativns 
offered by the inhabitants within any dioceſs, when they 
made their proceſſions to the cathedral church; which came 
by degrees into an annual, ſtanding rent, called farote-far- 


SMOOTHING plane. See the article PAE. 


SMUGGL 


SMUT, a difeafe in corn, whereby the 


JC ING, 4 cant term for the running 
the clandeſtine landing them without paying 
Custon, Dvrty, &c. — 


| 7 * meal thereof 
is damayed, and its natural taſte, colour, Ce. altered. See 
Dis a8#s of plants. | 


The /mut is uſually aſcribed by the huſbandmen to the ex- 


celſive fatneſz and rariknefs of the foil; to the manuring the 


land with rotten vegetables, as ftraw, hawm and fern; and 
to the fowing /mutty feed. 1 e Seth 

Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to iſt Be! Gate 5 kane and 
to account for it on the ſame principle as the blights befalling 


other plants, particularly fruit trees; viz. from innumera- 


ſmutty corn: the reaſon is, that they do not either make 


ble little infets, brought, or at leaſt hatched by the eaſtern 
winds, which prey on and devour the native juices of the 
corn, and poifon them with a mixture of their own, See 
BLIGHY. :: _ 


An approved method to prevent the ſat, the fame Mr. 
Bradley gives us, as follows: the wheat, for ſeed, to be 
wathed in three or four waters, ſtirring it well round, and 
with great force, each time, and ſKimmmg off all the light 
wheat ſwimming a-top. This done, it is to be ſteeped in a 
liquor thus prepared: into a ſufficient quantity of water, put 
as much falt, as, when ftirred about, will make an egg 


ſwim; and to this add as much more falt ; ſtir the whole 
well, and to the brine, put two or three pound of alum 


deaten fine. In this mixture, lay the wheat to ſteep, at leaſt, 
thirty or forty hours. Take it out the night before it is to 
be ſown, and fift ſome flacked lime on it; this dries and fits 
it for ſowing. | 

Note, many fteep their wheat in brine, yet have =_ 


eir 


= brine ſtrong enough, or do not let the wheat ſtay long 


enough therein. It is a common notion among them, that 


ſteeping it fo long, rots the grain; but experience ſhews the 


SNAKE rt. See SERPENTARIA rudrs. 
SNEEZING, fernutatien, a convulſive motion of the muſ- 


" RESPIRATION. 


cles of the breaſt uſed in expiration ; wherein, after ſaf- 
pending the inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from the 
mouth and noſe with a momentary violence and noiſe, See 


The caufe, is an rtritation of the upper membrane of the 
noſe, which communicates with the intercoftal nerve by 
means of the twigs that it detaches to it. 

This irritation is performed either externally, by ſtrong ſmells, 
as marjoram, roſes, Qc. or by duſt floating in the air, and 
taken in by inſpiration ; or by ſharp, pungent medicines, as 
creffes and other ſternutatories, which vellicate the membrane 
el the noſe; or internally, by the acrimony of the lympha 

2 1 


of 


tbe ancients, a perſon after ſneezing, made a 
SNOW, i, a meteor fi in he middle: repi 


plague, cures fevers, - colicks; tooth-aches; fore 
pleuriſies (for which laſt uſe, his countrymen of 


ds ; as Zev ate, Jupiter 


white villi, or flakes. See Maron and Varovyr. 

The ſnow we receive, may properly enough be afcribed to 
the coldneſs of the atmoſphere, through which it falls. When 
the atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the 


arrives at us, we call it ain: if it preſerve i 


through a colder region, cach 
| ſhooting itſelf forth 


ro, tonehing upon each 
other, ſome of them are à little thawed, blunted, and gain 
froze inte cluſters, or intangled fo as to fall down in what 
The lightneſs of ſnow; Hthoagh it is firm tee; is owing to the 


under it; 286 itſelf ' may be extended in furface, till it 
will ride upon e leuſt breath of air. See Ie ER and Fre 7- 


1d. e | 
The uſes of ſnow muſt be very great, if all be true Bartholin 
has faid in its behalf, in an'expreſs treatiſe, oe nivis uſu v. 


As: be there ſbews that it fructißes the earth, (which, in- 


deed, is a very old and general opinion) pteſerves from the 
es, and 

nmar i 
uſe to keep ſnow-roarer gathered in March.) He adds, that 
it contributes to the prolongation of liſe; giving inſtances 


of people in the Alpine mountains that live to great ages: 


8 


which are found 


and to the preſerving of dead bodies; inftances whereof, 

he gives in perfons buried under the ſnot in paſſing the Alps, 

——— uncorrupted in the ſummer when the „hν 
melte | 


He obſerves, that in N 4 fer is not only their 
fole drink in the Wink 4" but fn ſerves for food ; 
people having been known to live ſeveral days, without any 
other ſuſtenance. | | 

Indeed the generality of theſe medicinal effects of ſnow, 
are not to be aſcribed to any ſpecihc virtue in ſnow; but to 
other cauſes. It fruQtifies the ground, for inſtance, by guard- 
ing the corn, or other vegetables, from the intenſer cold of 
the air, eſpecially the cold, N winds, And it preſerves 
dead bodies, by conſtipating and binding up the parts, and 
thus preventing all ſuch fermentations or internal conflicts of 
their particles, as would produce putrefaction. See Col v. 
It is a popular error, that the firſt /norw that falls in the year, 
has particular virtues. In Italy, they cool their wines a! 
the ſummer with /anv-water. 

Signior Sarotti, in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, menticns 
a red or Bhody ſnow, which fell on the mountains la Lan- 
he, near Genoa, on St. Joſeph's day.— This - ſrow when 
> yielded a liquor of the ſame red colour. 


NUFF, a preparation of tobacco, made by reducing it into 


a powder, fit to be taken at the noſe; in order to purge or 
clear the head of pituita, See ToBacco, STERNUT 4- 
TIVE, ERRRIN E, Sc. | 


Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of fr; other matters be- 


. 


hall only fay, that there are three 


ing only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, &c. Ihe 
kinds of ſnuff, and their ſeveral names, are infinite; and 
new ones are daily invented ; fo that it would be difficult, 
not to fax impoſſible, to give a detail of them. We 
_ ſorts ; the firſt 
granulated ; the ſecond an impalpable powder; and the 
third the bran or coarſe part remaining after ſifting the i-- 
cond fort. 8 
SOAP, 


wa 
; Rnens,- and-for varivus other purpoſes, by the dy- 
* — haters; fullers, Cc. Seo BLEACHING, 


The yrigcipal ſoaps of our — ire the ſoft, the 


| the ball: ſoap.— Phe foft - ſoap, again, 38 either 
— 2 the proceſs of making each kind, /is as fol- 


wt into caſts. One fore of bie, ſoap is made after the 
Whine Fri as green ſoft foap is, oil excepted, which is not 


uſed in white. —_The other fort of white ſoft ſoap, is —_—de 


from lyes of aſhes of lime boiled up at twice with tallow. 


moved into a and the lyes thrown away : this is called 
the firſt half 30. Then the copper is charged again with 
freſh tallow and lyes, and the firſt half boil put out of the 
tub into the copper 2 ſecond time; where it is kept boiling 


"he firſt half-boil put into it, where it is kept boiling, and 
fed with lyes as it boils, till it grains, or is boiled enough 3 
then the lye is diſcharged from it, and the /oup put into a 


Ball Soar, commonly uſed in the north, is made with lyes 


from aſhes and talſow.— The lyes are put into the copper, 
and boiled till the watery part is quite _ and there re- 


very ſtrength or efſence of the lye) to this the tallow is put, 
— the copper kept boiling and Rirring for above half an 
hour, in which time the is made; and then it is put out 
of the into tubs or baſket# with ſheets in them, and 
immediately (whilſt ſoft) made into balls —Note, it requires 
near twenty-four hours to boil away the watery part of the 


ſpirit of wine, in the cure of cold humours.— Beſides its be- 
ing uſed in fuppoſitories, and in the compoſition of a kind of 
plaiſter, commonly called emplaſt. de ſapone. 
SOAP-EARTH, fleatites, 2 ſmooth unctuous kind of earth, 
found in the Levant, and uſed as a foop. See EARTH. 
The 8 Dr. Smith tells us, is only had in two places 
near Duraclea, ſix leagues to the eaſt of Smyrna. It is, in 
effect, of itſelf, a fine ſoap, boiling and ſhooting up out of 
the earth. 
It is gathered always before ſun· riſe; and in mornings when 
there falls no dew ; ſo that a ſtock muſt be laid up in the 
ſummer months, to ferve all the year. of 
In ſome places, it comes up an inch or two above the fur- 
face of the ground : but the ſun riſing on it, makes it fall 
again. Every morning there returns 2 freſh crop. | 
SOC, or Sox, Soc A, in law, denotes juriſdiction; or a power 
or privilege to adminiſter juſtice, and execute laws. 
The word is alfo uſed for the ſhire, circuit, Or —_ 
wherein ſuch power is exerciſed by him endued with ſuc 
juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION. 
Hence allo the law Latin ſoca, uſed for a ſeignor or lord- 
ſnip, infranchiſed by the king, with liberty of holding a 
court of his ſoc-men or ſocagers, that is, his tenants, whoſe 
tenure is hence called ſecage. dee SOCAGE. 
This kind of liberty {till ſubſiſts in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, under the name of ſale, or ſoter,—Skene defines 0 
to be ſecta de hominibus is in curia ſecundum conſuetudinem 
regni. Brady makes mention of theſe liberties : ſoc, ſac, 10, 
team, inſangthef* and utfangthef. See SAC, &c. | 
In the laws of Henry I. c ts alſo uſed as ſynonymous with 
| franchiſe, for a privileged place, refuge, aſylum or ſanctua- 
b ry, Sc. From the Saxon, ſacn or ſacne. Soc FRANCHISE, 
E SANCTUARY, ASYLUM, Cc. 
: SOCAGE®, or SoccaGE; a tenure, by which men held 


their lands on condition of gloughing thoſe of their reſpective 


SOC 


- tarde, with their own ploughs, and doing other inferior offi « 
ces: of huſbandry. at their own charges. See SERVICE, 
Vassal; TEXURE, d. | 


This laviſh tenure was afterwards, by the mutual agree- 
ment of lord and tenant, turned into the payment of a cer- 


FrALTyY and VILLAIN. 
— 2 tenure of that extent, that Littleton tells us, all 
the in England, which were not held by — 4 
vice, were held in focage* ſo that it ſeems the land was di- 
vided between the two tenures, which, as they were of dif- 
ferent natures, ſo the deſcent of the land was in a different 
manner. For the lands held in knight's-ſervice, deſcended 
to the eldeſt ſon ; but thoſe held in villans ſocagio, equally 
all the ſons. Vet if there was but one meſſuage, 
the eldeſt fon was to have it; but ſo, as that he was to pay 
the reſt the value of their ſhares. 
Skene defines frage, a tenure of lands, whereby a man is 
infeoffed- freely, without wardſhip and marriage, paying to 
his lord ſome {mall rents, &c. which is called free ſecage, &c. 
Several diviſions of forage we meet withal in w- writers, as 
focage in capite, Nc. — But by ſtat, 12. Car. II. all tenures 
from and after the 24th of February, 1645, ſhall be ad- 
judged and taken for ever, to be turned into free and commun 


— 1 See TENURE. 

US, Soc x, in antiquity, a kind of high ſhoe, reaching 

above the ankle, worn by the actors in the ancient drama, in 
repreſenting of comic perſons. fee COMEDY. 
The foccus was much lower than the cothurnus 3 and was 
the diſtinguiſhing wear of the comegians ; as the cothurnus 
was of the tragedians: hence /eccus is frequently uſed tor 
comedy itſelf. Comedy, ſays | Fenelon, muſt talk in an 
humbler tile than tragedy ; the fock is lower than the buſkin, 
See BUSKIN. | . 

SOCIETY, Soc iST AS, an aſſemblage, or union of ſeve- 
ral perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, ſe- 
curity, intereſt, or entertainment. See COMMUNITY, Con- 
POR ATION, COLLEGE, COMPANY, ACADEMY, &c. 
Of ſocieties we have à great many kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the 
different ends propoſed by them: cv: ſocieties, trading ſecte- 
ties, religious ſocieties, literary ſocieties, &c. 

SOCIETY, in trade, is a contract or agreement between two 
or more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together for 
a certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the profits or 
lofles which ſhall accrue in the affairs for which the ſeciety or 
co- partnerſhip is contracted. 
We have ſeveral very conſiderable ſocieties of this kind; as 
the Merchant Adventurers, the I urkey, Eaſt- India, Muſ- 
covy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh, African, South -Sea and 
Hudſon's Bay companies. I he inſtitutions, policies, Qc. 
whereof, ſve under the article COMPANY. 
By the Roman law, the ſocial contract needs no other ſo- 
lemnity, but the ſole conſent of parties, without any writing 
at all: but among us, articles of co- partnerſhip are required. 
— There is no contract wherein probity is more required 
than in ſociety ; inaſmuch as the laws pronounce thoſe null, 
that are made contrary to equity, and with defign to de- 
ceive. 
The French diſtinguiſh three kinds of mercantile fociety - 
ordinary ſociety, called alſo coeftive and general : ſociety in 
commendam or commandity : and anonymous feciety, called ally 
momentary and incannue. 
The firlt is, where ſeveral merchants act alike in the affairs 
of the ſeciety, and do all under their collective names, which 
are publick and known to every body. 

SOCIETY in commendam, &c. is that between two perſons, 


one of whom only puts his money into ſtock, without 


to the ſtate; inaſmuch as all kinds of perſons, even no- 
bles and men of the robe, may contract it ; and thus make 
their money of ſervice to the publick : and thoſe who have 
no fortune of their own to trade withal, hereby find mears 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves in the world, and of making their 
induſtry and addreſs ſerviceable. 

Anonymous SOCIET , is that, where all the members are em- 
ployed, euch particularly, in the common intereſt, and each 
accountable for profits, &c. to the reſt; but without the 
publick's being informed thereof ; ſo that the ſcller has only 
an action againſt the particular buyer, no other name ap- 
pearing. 

It is alſo called momentary, becauſe frequently made on parti- 

cular occaſions, and cealing with them; 28 in the making a 

purchaſe, the felling any commodity, c. 

Of this they diſtinguiſh four kinds: /ocrety by re, 
ich 


: 


* * n i ar . N 
* Y F * N 4 6” y * 
? g T l — * * * 


which is uſually formed 
. where a merchandiſe is 
when two or three per 
+— The third, when two. 
Whole of ſome commodit wal 
at their own price—A 
perſons make a journe 
commodity, ', 

admitted into the 
Religious Soc ik T1 


ſons go 


Of the ſecond kind are, the 
SOCIETY for reformation 
the laws againſt immo 

foot above for 

London; 


members 


5, add putting in execution | 
rophaneneſs. Alt was ſet on 
or fix private perſons inn 
ncreaſed, by numbers of 
of the 


manner 


28% by "five 
exceedingly i 
"a: particulay ; 

the expences of p 
from the reſt: 
the proſecuti 
gs, and prophaning the 
apply themſelves to 


ty years 
but is ſince 
of all denominations: 
moſt conſiderable hereof, bear 
Se. without any contribution 
apply themſelves to 
drunkenne 
about 50 
neſs; and by them 
ſuppreſſed.— A th 
of informers. 


perſons, 


to another, Soc my! of '2þ 


{80ctzr 


25 different 


This Inte 


ſo received, 
They have 
prepare matters for 


a ſtanding committee at 
monthly 


e, was begun | in 
Its original deſign 
3, to ſecure the pi- 


1690 by 
in the plantatio 


now very conſi 
among the clergy and! 
They meet weekly, 
for education of 


neous, Sc. — By the aff 
ous ſecieties, they have 
tion of above three 
in ſchools abou 
pſalmody, 
among the poor, in t 
ſeveral 
guages, 


Of the 


procured ſubſcriptions 
thbuſand childre 
t London, and ta 
Sc. — Th 


— — = a 
_ = 


many reſpetts 
INIAN, Ay. 


he {e& » 
wrote in 


.- only the beginning of 
| retation 


aticient comic Attory.— Vitru- 
uently, Flinih. See Pits TH. 


where the- tenants are bound to it; 


| Thaw is bond ſocome, 
and [ve ſocome, where 
the lord. See Mor r 


SOCRATIC 


they do it freely, out of affection 


the ancients, particu- 
appears to have been 
in all the heathen 


gly fond. of | natural 1 


While young, he was exccedin 
ledge, as he wit 


es of himſelf in Plate: but in his cldcr | 


when all the othe 


| It was he, firſt, who 
they knew all things, 
but this, that he kne 


| 
alder a de on this, that he knew nothing, Yet | Each of theſe foils: tends. alike to vegetation ; and each has : | 
— — t was pronounced ; Ae aral, its char proper thereto but in different Proportions ; a peck 
axpz7y; fora. That Socrates Re wiſeſt of all men. of. clay and four dms fat in it as the fame duet, 


? was 
Sce PYRRHONIAN, Acapzny and 


againſt the poets, of which number two of the firſt in many experiments of vegetation, where plants of keen | 
— and the third an actor. His accuſation was, that he or twenty pound weight have been Produced. there has been | 
thenian youth, and broached new ſuperſtiti- no ſenſible diminution in the weight of the earth, Sce | 
| 


| fter his death, his fellow-citizens repented to that degree Proper, and ſand the leaft proper ſail to promote the growth 4 
2 2 the gymnaſia, courts of juſtice, &c. were all ſhut up; of plants ; Which is contrary to experience. The reaſon is, | 3} 
8 Melitus put to death, Anytus baniſhed, and a ſtatue erected that the Parts of clay being cloſe wrought together, do not 1 


to Socrates. ſo eaſily give out their ſalts; nor can the tender fibres of | 
He wrote nothing himſelf ; yet almoſt all the Grecian ſeas many plants make their — rough it, in ſearch of their 
$ of 1 refer their origin to his diſcipline ; particu- food t if its parts be well Opened, by digging and break 
| larly the Platoniſts, Peripateticks, Academicks, renaicks, ing it into very ſmall pieces, and thoſe parts be kept open 
Stoicks, &c,—But the greateſt part of his Philoſophy, we by a mixture of ſome tharp land, or other like matter, that 
have in the works of Plato. See PLATONI18 3 ſee alſo A- author adds, we ſhall ſee the effects of its vigour, Sand, on 
| CADEMIC, PERIPATETIC, STorc, Ce. the other hand, giving its ſalts readily, puts forth its plants 
SODALES Augu/tales. See the article AuUGvusTaALss, very early, and will make them germinate a full month 
SODDER, Or SODER, See the articles SOLDER, | ſooner than Clay; but as it is haſty, it is ſoon ſpent. The 


Among the Turks, the whole floor of their ſtate-rooms is forcing ingredients, which, like exceſs of high intemperate | 
d with a kind of tapeſtry, and on the window-ſide is foods and liquors, though th give a haſty growth, yet 1 

raiſed a ſofa or fopha, laid with a kind of matraſs, covered make the thin ſhort-lived. The compoſition or oil here {| | 

with a carpet much richer than the other.—On this carpet meant, is equal quantities of ſand and Clay well mixed. Sec 


in England, croſs- » leaning againſt the wall which is Generally, a mixture of two or three ſoils, is better than we 


f 
bolſtered with velvet, ſattin or other ſtuff, ſuitable to the ſeaſon. ſimple ſil; eſpecially Where the hot and dry are mixed wit | | 
Here _ eat their meals; only laying a ſkin over the car- the cold and moiſt. Clay hud on ſand or gravel, or ſand on | 

pet, to ſerve as a table-cloath, and a round wooden board clay, is the better manure, See MANURING. 1 | 
over all, covered with plates, &. But it is not the nature of the * alone; but its depth is alſo 18 
The ambaſſadors of France ſtood out a long while, and re- to be regarded, and what fail is underneath. For the beſt [ 
- fuſed to viſit the grand vizier, unleſs he would receive them foil, if it be not above a foot deep, and lie on a ſtiff Clay, or 17 
* on the /ofa : at length he granted them the /ofa, hard cold ſtone, is not lo fertile as a leaner foil of greater 
1 SOFEE. See the article & 


OPHI, | depth, or lying on a warm lime-ſtone, ſand or grave], 
2 dOFFITA vo. SOFFIT, or SOFIT, in architecture, any tim- through which the ſuperfluous moiſture may deſcend, and 
F ber cieling, formed of croſs beams, or fl ing cornices ; the not ſtagnate on the clay or ſtone, to chill the roots of plants. 
* ſquare compartiments, or pannels whereof are inriched with Indeed, regard is to be had to the climate ; for even in Eng- | 
ſculpture, painting, or gilding, land, cold, moiſt Clays are more fruitful in the ſouth than f 
The word js Italian, and ſignifies the ſame with the Latin, the north, 35 : | [ 

lacunar and laquear ; with this difference, that lacunar is Some general rules with reſpect to /oils, are as follow, 


lacus; and laquear for compartiments interlaced with plat- of warm lands, black mould, yellow Clay, (if not too wet) 


after the manner of knots or laquer, and that turns black after rain, are good for corn, i : 
Such are thoſe we ſee in the baſilics and palaces of Ttaly, in 2%. Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black-thorn, 
the apartments at Luxembourg, at Paris, c. See Tab. A. thiſtles, rank graſs, &. generally prove fruitful. | | 
chit. fig. 10. See allo CIRLING. | 3". Straw-berries, betony, thyme, Ee. give indication to 
be DOFPI TA, Or SOFFIT, is alſo uſed for the under fide or face wood, and camomile to a mould diſpoſed for corn, | 
3 of an architrave 3 and more particularly for that of the co- 4”. All land that binds aſter froſt and rain, that turns white 


1.02 or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, the and full of worms, that is extremely moiſt, bears holly, f 
French Plafimd, and we uſually, drip. See PL a FOND, LAR- yew, box, broom, heath, moſs, &c, is of a cold tempe- 


It is en 
5 order has 18 drops, diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in each, generally unfruitful. See GARDEN, Ox CHARD, e. 
1 placed to the right of the guttz, at the bottom of the tri- | SOIT fait comme il et defire, be it done as it is deſired: a 


Elyphs. See GurTrTz#, Donic, AxchIT RAVE, &c, form uſed wnen the King gives the royal aſſent to a Private | 
SO J or So EI. See the article So HI. bill preferred in parliament, See ASSENT and Pakiia- | 
EL SOFIT. See the article SOFFIT, MENT, 1 
=: SOFT gage, Purss, SOK, SOK E, SOC, in ancient cuſtoms, See Soc, 
ES dor r mee, the eg Roe, The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the privilege of tenants | 
Bs SOF Ie So p. excuſed from cuſtomary impoſitions. 
RF SOFTENIN G, in painting, the mixing and. diluting of Alſo, for a quit-rent, or payment made to the lord by his | | 
. colours with the bruſh, or pencil, See Corlovs, tenant, for acting in quality of fac-man or frecholder. Sce 
3 To er deſigns in black and white, made with the pen, SOCAGE. | | 
W Oe. !2nifies to weaken the teint. The rent-gatherer in the fok, or folen, was called foke= ' 


Jos To Soften a portrait, according to Felibien, is to change reeve. See RR EVE. 
fy ſome of the ſtroaks, and giye a greater degree of ſweetneſs and SOL, in muſic, the fifth note of the gammut : yt, re, ini, 
3 Seftneſs to the air thercof, which before had ſomething tough fa, fol, la. See N OTE, Ga MMO and Moste. 

X 011 harſh in it. | 90L *, or Sou, Hilling, a French coin, of billon, 7, e, copper 


Sor uu, in agriculture and gardening, denotes earth, with a little ſilver mixed ; equal to twelve deniers or French 
or ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of its mould, pence; and the 20th part of the livre, or pound, See 
75 the production and growth of vegetables. Sce EAR TR, SHILLING ; ſee allo DENIER and LIVR x. 
Nteurd, VE OCETAB LE, e. : ' * The word is formed from the Latin, Selidas, ſhilling. Bo- | 
: r. Bradley reduces all foils to three heads, or kinds, viz. din is miſtaken, when he derives it 5 ale, by reaſon of the : 
and, loam, or mother-earth, and clay. | ſun ſtruck on it. 1 


Travels and all the open ſoils, till We come at loam, are The French ſil is rated at one tenth part leſs than the f 
of the fandy race 3 and the binding earths, from loam down Engliſh penny. See Corn, Pexnwy, Cr. 4 
4 ſtiffneſß of chalk, may be ranged under the clay- kind. The ſel was firſt firuck on the foot of 12 deniers tournois, | 


""DandCLay. - whence it was alſo called douzain, a name it ſtill retains, | 2 
_ or II Her- earth, is the medium between the two, though its ancient value be changed; the /dl having been | 
OL, Il. IIA a | 207 fince ' 3H 


ſince 22 by three deniers, and ſtruck with a pun- 
chion 12 to make it current for 15 deniers. 
oon after, the old jos were coined over again, and both 
old and new indifferently made current for 15 deniers.-[n 
1709, the value of the fols was raiſed to 18 deniers.— 
owards the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. the /ols 

of - deniers were again lowered to 15, where they now 
ſtand, & 
The Dutch have alſo two kinds of fols : the one of ſilver, 
called /os de gros, and likewiſe 
called alſo ig ver. 9 9 
In old authors we read of gold et, which were different at 
different times. In the time of the Salic law, the gold fo/ was 
forty deniers; and thus it continued till the time of king Pepin, 
when it was reduced to twelve. Some have alſo imagined, 
that the French had anciently filver fols. 

Sor, in aſtrology, &c. ſignifies the ſun.—Sg in aries, &c. Sec 
SUN. | 

SoL, fun, in chymiſtry, is gold; thus called from an opinion, 
that this metal is, in a particular manner, under the influ- 
ence of that luminary. See GoLn. 
What ſhould have been the principal inducement of tor- 
turing this metal, with fo much vi , to obtain from it 
ſome medicinal virtues, Dr. Quincy obſerves, is not eaſy to 
be gueſſed ; unleſs it was to keep up the authority of an ill- 
deſerved regard, and a jealouſy, that they could not be well 
in the common opinion for phyſicians, wha could not do ex- 


traordinary things in their profeſſion with a metal, which | 


had ſuch a prodigious influence on other accounts. Many, 
indeed, there have been, who have honeſtly oppoſed this ar- 
tifice; but the contrary ſide has a long time prevailed, and 
to ſuch a degree, that this metal itfelf has not only been 
transformed into all the ſhapes imaginable for medicinal pur- 
poſes; but even its name has been transferred to do honour 
to, and enhance the price of many other worthleſs preparati- 
ons, that bore any reſemblance to its ſenſible qualities. 
Hence many tinctures of a yellow colour, are preſently the 
Iden tincture of ſomething or other. 
oft, indeed, acknowledge, that gold in ſubſtance, or re- 
duced into the ſmalleſt particles by the hammer, as in the 
| leaf-gold, is not digeſtible in the ſtomach, ſo as to be tranſ- 
mitted into the blood, and be of any efficacy there, But 
there are, nevertheleſs, many, who are confident of its do- 
ing extraordinary matters, if reduced into a powder, by 
amalgamation with mercury, and by evaporating the mercu- 
afterwards, a 
acutus Luſitanus, is one of the ſmarteſt pleaders on this 
Kde the controverſy, againſt Muſa, Picus Mirandola and 
Flaterus; who, beſides many inftances of its efficacy, urges 
the authority of Avicen, Serapion, Geber and many of the 
Arabian phyſicians, with thoſe of other countries, and of 
later date. uercetan, Schroder, Zwelfer and Etmuller, 
with many other more modern, practical phyſicians, fell 
into the ſame opinion. But which fide ſoever is in the 
right, the preſent practice rejects all pretenſions to medicine 
from it. | 
SoL, in the hermetical philoſophy ſignifies ſulphur. See SUL- 
PHUR,. oe 
SOL, in heraldry, denotes or ; the golden colour in the arms of 
ſovereign princes. See Or and MeTAL. 
SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun. See Sun. 
Thus we ſay, SOLAR fire, in contradiſtinction to culinary fire. 
See FIR E PE 5 | 
SOLAR civil month, N. ; ONTH, 
SOLAR cycle, Fee 8 aides Cree. 
SOLAR eclipſe, is a privation of the light of the ſun, by che 


interpoſition of the opake 3 of the moon. See EC LIrSsE. 
0 


Sol Ax month, Mor R, 


SOLAR ts, SPOTS, 
SOLAR em, the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral heaven- 


ly bodies, which revolve round the ſun as the centre of their 
motion, viz. the planets, primary and ſecundary, and the 
comets.—For a ſcheme of the folar fyfkem, ſee SYSTEM. 


The SOLAR year, conſiſts of 305 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; | 


in oppoſition to the lanar year, which only conſiſts of 354 
days. See YEAR, 
The ſolar year, is either troprcal, or ſiderial. 

SOLAR tropical year, is the ſpace of time, wherein the ſun 
returns again to the ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial point; 
which is always equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and about 49 
minutes, 

SOLAR ſiderial year, is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes back 
to any particular, fixed ſtar; which is about 365 days, 8 
hours, and 9 minutes. See SIDERIAL, &c, 

SOLDAN, See the article SULTAN, 

SOLDER ®, SonDER, or SODER, a metallic or mineral 
compoſition, uſed in ſaldering or joining together other me- 
tals. Sce SOLDERING. | —_ 

The word is formed from the French, /oudure, of the Latin, 
folidare, to ſtrengthen. 5 
Selders are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, biſmuth, 
and lead ; always obſerving, that in the compoſition, there 
be ſome of the metal to be ſoldered, mixed with ſome higher 
and finer metals, 


ng : the other of copper, | 
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' Goldſmiths make four kinds of ſalder, 'viz. folder of eight ; 
where, to ſeven parts of filver there is one of braſs or copper. 
Solder of fix, where only a ſixth is copper. Solder of 
four : and of three —lt is mixture of copper in 
3 makes raiſed plate always come cheaper than 
The ſolder uſed by plumbers, is made of two pounds of 
to one of block-tin. It goodneſs is tried by ng 
und pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on a table ; for, if 
there will ariſe little, bright, ſhining ſtars therein. Sec 
The ſolder for >-made like that of the plu 
| copper is n mbers; 
only, with copper and tin: for very nice works, inſtead 
of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of ſilver. See 
Corr Ex. 15 
Solder for tin, is made of two thirds of tin, and one of 
lead ; but where the work is any thing delicate, as in or- 
gan-pipes, where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernible, it i; 
r and three parts of pewtc:, 
IN, 
The duke of Florence's nail, anciently fo much admired, 
as being half iron and half gold, when as thoſe two metals 
were deemed irreconcileable z was joined by a kind of ſolder, 
made by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chymil of Venice: the 
ſecret whereof, was never diſcovered till publiſhed by Tache- 
nius. P cyprus vi- 
trio} put between the gold and the iron. For, naturally, 
the great acidity of the gold, reduces the iron into a ſcoria 
or ruſt, when the two are applied immediately over one 
another; but this inconvenience is removed, by the inter- 
poſit ion of a little copper, be it in the quantity 
imaginable. | 
SOLDERING, or $0pDER InG, among mechanicks, the 
joining and faſtening together of two pieces of the fame 
metal, or of two different metals, by the fuſion and applica- 
tion of ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of the 
— with grid, Kleer and 
3 l ith gold, filver copper mixed toge- 
ther: pl with lead and tin. See PruMBERry, Ge. 
Copper is uſually ſoldered with tin; ſometimes, according to 
— — —— of copper and ſilver.— In the /:/- 
71g © meta generally uſe borax in pow- 
der, and ſometimes roſin. A A 
As to iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red-hot ; and the 
two extremities, in this ſtate, hammered together. —By this 
means they become incorporated together. See BRAZIN G. 
SOLDIER *, a military man, lifted to ſerve a prince or 
ſtate, in conſideration of a certain daily pay, See MIILI- 
TARY.' | . 

The word is formed from the Italian, clan, and that from 
the Latin, fda, or falidata, of folidus, the ſolde, or pay: 
though Paſquier chuſes to derive it from the old Gauliſh /:/- 
doyer, a foldier ; and Nicod from f/durivs. Set SoLbvur. 

The ſoldier is he who takes pay; the vaſſal he who is obliged 
to ſerve at his own expences: the volunteer he who ſerves at 
his own expence, and of his own accord. See VASSA l, 
Caper, I | 
Du Cange obſerves, that the ancient ſaldiers were not to he 
, ſhort of five foot and a half; and that this meaſure was 
called incoma, or incamma. 
Band of SOLDiERS. See the article Band. 
SOLDURII, in antiquity, a kind of military clients, or re- 
tainers to the great men in Gaul, icularly Aquitania ; 
mentioned by Cæſar. See SOLDIER, 
The ſaldurii were people, who ſhared all the good and ill 
fortune of their patrons; to whom, if any diſaſter happen- 
ed, they either underwent the very ſame, or killed them- 
ſelves: and Czfar aſſures us, that no one had ever been 
known to refuſe the alternative, Lib. III. de Bel. Gal. 
Vigenere takes them to have been more than common ſold- 
ers ; and even gentlemen in penſion, or appointment.—A- 
thenæus calls them cure mf g. d. dying together, or 
with their maſters. | 
SOLECISM *, Sorokcisuus, in grammar, a groſs im- 
propriety in ſpeech, contrary to the uſe of language, and 
the rules of grammar, either in reſpect of declenſion, con- 
Jugation, op ſyntax. 

The is Greek, ann,, derived from the So, 2 
people of Attica, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia, loft the 
purity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous to the 
Athenians for their improprieties therein. 

An actor on the Roman theatre having made a wrong geſ- 
ture, the audience immediately cried out, he had committed 
a ſoleciſm with his hand. Ablanc. 
Saleciſins, on ſome occaſions, are pardonable : impetratum 
7 a ratione ut peccare ſuavitatis cauſa liceret : Vaugelzs is 
requently repeating that of Quintilian ; aliud «ff Latine, 
aliud 8 legui.—Balthaſar Stolberg has a Latin trea- 
tiſe of the ſoleciſims and barbariſms falſely attributed to the 
New Teſtament. See BaxBARISM. 

SOLEIL.—Ombre de SOLEIL. See the article OMBRE. 

SOLEMN, Sol EN NIS, ſomething performed with much 
pomp, ceremony and expence.—T hus we fay, ſalemm f:9/'5 
folemn funerals, falemn games, &c. See FEAST, GAME, 
Fu N ERAIL, Ec. 


SoLEMuN 


in law, ſignifies fomething authentic, ot that is 
— 2 See AUTHENTIC, 
SOLEMN teffament, in the civil law, is to be atteſted by feven 
perſons, and ſealed with their ſeals. See TESTAMENr. 


vate, is that performed in one's own pariſh- 
tr pri, = blication of the bans, and in preſence of 


SOLEMN LOS 
LE-TENANT, in law, he or the, who holds lands onl 
oy his or her own right, without any other perſon ſeed. 
See TENANT. g «444 
E. gr. I a man and his wiſe hold land for their lives, the 
remainder to their ſon ; here, the man dying, the lord ſhall 
not have heriot, becauſe he dies not tenam. | 


SOLEUS, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo gaſtrecnemins in- 


ternus.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 67. fig. 2. u. 49. 


6. n. 42. See al QASTROCNEMIUS., ; 

SOL-FA-ING, in muſic, the _— and pronouncing of 
the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables /, fa, la, &c. 
in learning to ſing it. See Nor x and Music. 

Of the ſeven notes in the ſcale, ut, re, ma, fir, Jt, te, ht; 
only four are in uſe among us, viz. fa, fol, a, mi. Their 
ee is Rem in ſinging: that by applying them to 
every note of cale, it may not only be pronounced more 
eaſily ; but chiefly, that by them, the tones and ſemi-tones 
of the natural ſcale, may be better marked out and diſtin- 
iſhed. See SCALE and GAMMOT. i 
his deſign is obtained by the four ſyllables, fa, ſel, la mi; 
thus, from fa to ſol is a tone; alſo from ſ to la, and from 
ia to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſſer tone; 
but from la to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is a ſemi-tone. 
If, then, theſe be applied in this order, fa, /ol, la, fa, /ol, 
la, mi, fu, &&c. They expreſs the natural ſeries from c; and 
if that be to be repeated to a ſecond or third octave, we ſee 
by them how to expreſs all the different orders of tones 
and ſemi- tones in the diatonic ſcele ; and ſtill above mr, will 
ſtand fn, fol, la; and below it, the ſame reverſed, la, ſol, 
fa; and one mi is always diſtant from another by an oCtave ; 
which cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, becauſe after mr 
aſcending, comes always fa, ſal, la, fa, which are repeated 
— „ deſcending. | 
To conceive the uſe of this: it is to be remembered, that 
the firft thing in teaching to ſing, is to make one raiſe a ſcale 
of notes by tones and ſemi- tones to an octave, and deſcend 
again by the fame notes, and then to riſe and fall by greater 
intervals, at a leap, as a third, fourth, fifth, c. And 
to do all this, by beginning at notes of different pitch.— 
"Then, theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
which thoſe ſyllables are applied, and the learner taught to 
name each line and fpace, by its reſpective ſyllable ; which 
makes what we call a- ing; the ufe whereof is, that while 
they are learning to tune the degrees and intervals of found, 
expreſſed by notes ſet on lines and ſpaces; or learning a 
ſong, to which no words are applied ; they may do it the 
better, by means of an articulate found : but, chiefly, that 
by knowing the degrees and intervals exprefled by theſe ſylla- 
bles, they may more readily know the true diſtance of notes. 
See SINGING. 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that the practice of fol-fa-ing, com- 
mon as it is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant, either as to the 
underſtanding or practiſing of muſic ; yet exceedingly per- 
plexing : the various applications of the ſeveral names, ac- 
cording to the various fignatures of the clef, are enough to 
perplex any learner ; there being no leſs than 72 ditterent 
ways of applying the names ſ, fa, &c. to the lines and 
ſpaces of a particular ſyſtem. See SCALE. 

SOLID, in phyficks, a body whoſe minute parts are connect- 
ed together, 05 as not to give way, or ſlip from each other 
upon the ſmalleſt impreſſton. See 80 LID IT. 

The word is uſed in this ſenſe, in contradiſtinction to fluid. 
See FLUtD, FLuItDpiTyY, and FI R MNEss. 

N of SOLID bodies. See ATMOSPHERE. 

For the laws of gravitation of SoL1Ds immerged in fluids ſpe- 
cifically either lighter or heavier than the /olids ; fee Gr a- 
VITY and FLu1D, 

To find the ſpecific gravity of SoL1Ds, and its ratio to that of 
fluids ; fee SPECIF1C gravity. 

For the laws of the reſiſtance of SoL1Ds moving in fluids ; ſee 
RESISTANCE. 

SLID, in geometry, is a magnitude endued with three di- 
mentions ; or extended in length, breadth and depth. See 
DiMEns1on, 

Hence, as all bodies have theſe three dimenſions, and nothing 
but bodies; ſolid and body are frequently uſed indiſcriminate- 
ly. See Bopy, 

A _/ilid is terminated, or contained under one or more planes 
or ſurfaces; as a ſurface is under one or more lines. Sec 
RFACE and LINE. 

From the circumſtances of the terminating lines, /e/ids be- 
come divided into regular and irregular. 

Kallen Sol ps, are thoſe terminated by regular and equal 
planes, See REGULAR. 

Under this claſs come the tetratdron, hexaëdron or cube, 
otacdron, dodecatdron and icoliedron, Sce TETRAE- 
DRON, CUBE, &c, 5 


„ 1 » LES. 


Arqulur Sot tos, are all ſuch as do not come under the defi- 
nition of regular ones. Such are the ſphere, cylinder, cone; 
rallelogram, priſm, pyramid, e Sc. See 
PHERE, CYLINDER, Cox, Ee. 
The geneſes, “ properties, ratio's, conſtructions, dimenſions, 
Sc. of the ſeveral /obids, lar and i lar, ſpherical, cl- 
liptical, conical, &c. ſee under each reſpective article. 

Meafure of a SOLID, See the article Mz ASU RE. 

Cubature, or cubing of a SO1L1D, is the meaſuring of the ſpace 
comprehended under a Jo/iz, i. e. the ſolidity or ſolid con- 
tent thereof, See CUBATURE and SOLIDITY. 

SOLID of the leaf reſiſtance. See RtSiSTANCE. 

SOLID angle, is that formed by three or more plain angles 
meeting in a point, See ANGLE.—Or more ſtrictly, a 
folid angle, as B, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 30.) is the inclination 
of more than two lines, A B, B C, BF, which concur in the 
fame point B, and are in different planes. 

Hence, for ſelid angles to be ad, it is neceſſary they be 
contained under an equal number of equal planes, diſpoſed 
in the ſame manner, 

And as ſolid angtes are only diſtinguiſhable by the planes un- 
der which they are contained ; and as planes thus equal, are 
only diſtinguiſhable by compreſence, they are * ＋ and 
confequently ſimilar ſolid angles are equal, and vice verſa. 
See SIMILAR, 

The ſum of all the plain angles conſtituting a /olid angle, is 
always lefs than 360% otherwiſe they would conſtitute the 

lane of a circle, and not a ſolid, See ANGLE, 
8 e SOLID figures. See the RAD Like. 
o L1D bn/tion, Fr ASTION;, 

So LID place, Fee * ale Io cs 

SOLID bot. See the article Foo r. 

SoLID numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from the multiplication 
of a plain number, by any other whatſoever. 

Thus 18 is a ſolid number made of 6 (which is plain) multi- 
plied by 3; or of 9 multiplied by 2. See NUMBER and 
SIMILAR. 

SOLID problem, in mathematicks, is one which cannot be geo- 
metrically ſolved, but by the interſection of 2 circle, and a 
conic ſection ; or by the interſection of two other conic ſec- 
tions, beſides the circle, | 
Thus, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given right line, 
whoſe angle at the baſe, ſhall be triple to that at the vertex z 
is a ſolid problem, reſolved by the interſection of a parabola 
and a circle, See PROBLEM, 

SOLID — — See the article R 

So LI D phoſphorus, . 1 FPnosPHORUS, 

SoL1D 00 LE the articles 0 LPHUR, 

SOLIDTTY, in phyficks, a property of matter or body, 
whereby it excludes every other body from the place itſelf 
poſſeſſes. See 80 L tp. 

Solidity is a property common to all bodies, whether ſolid, or 
fluid. See MATTER,—Tt is uſually called 7mpenetrability ; but 
folidity expreſſes it beſt ; as carrying ſomewhat more of poſi- 
tive with it than the other, which is a negative idea, See 
IMPENETRABILITY, 

The idea of /ot:dity, Mr. Locke obſerves, ariſes from the re- 
ſiſtance we find one body make to the entrance of another 
into its own place. —Szl:dity, he adds, ſeems the moſt exten- 
ſive property of body; as being that whereby we conceive it 
to fill ſpace: it is diſtinguiſhed from mere ſpace, by this 
latter not being capable of reſiſtance or motion. See SPACE. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from N which is only a firm cohe- 
fon of the ſolid parts, fo as they may not — 14 change their 
ſituation. See HARDN Ess. 

The difficulty of changing ſituation, gives no more ſolidity 
to the hardeſt body than the ſofteſt; nor is a diamond a jot 


more ſolid than water.— By this we diftinguiſh the idea of 
the extenſion of body, from that of the extenſion of 


ſpace : that of body, is the continuity or coheſion of ſolid, 

—_— moveable parts; that of ſpace, the continuity 
unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable parts. Sce Ex TEN 

SION, 

The Carteſians, however, will, by all means, deduce þ/id:- 


ty, or, as they call it, impenetrability, from the nature of 


extenſion ; and contend, that the idea of the former, is 
contained in that of the latter ; and hence argue againſt a 
vacuum..—Thus, ſay they, one cubic foot of extenſion can- 
not be added to another, without having two cubic feet of 
extenſion ; for each has in itſelf, all that is required to con- 
ſtitute that magnitude. And hence they conclude, that every 
part of ſpace is ſolid, or impenetrable ; inaſmuch as of its 
own nature it excludes all others. But the concluſion is falſe, 
and the inſtance they give follows from this, that the parts of 
ſpace are immoveable; not from their being impenetrable or 
ſolid. See Vacuum, PLENUM, Oc. 


SoLIDITY, in geometry, the quantity of ſpace contained in 


a ſolid body; called alſo the hd content, and the cube thereof, 
See CUBATURE. 
The /elidity of a cube, priſm, cylinder, or parallelepiped, is 
had by multiplying its baſis into its height, See CUBE, 
PRISM, CYLINDER, &c. 
The ſelidity of a pyramid or cone, is had by multiplying ei- 
ther the whole baſe into a third part of the height; or Fare 
I whole 
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whole height into a third part of the baſe. See PYRAMID 


and Cox k. Wo 

To find the 80L 151 TY * irregular body.—Put the body in 
a hollow parallelepiped, pour water or ſand upon it, and 
note the height of the water or ſand A B (Tab. Geometry, fig. 
32.) then, taking out the body, obſerve at what height the 
water (or ſand * levelled) ſtands, as AC, Subtract AC 
from AB; the remainder will be BC. Thus is the +5 of 
hr body reduced to a parallelepiped, whoſe baſe is EC GE, 
and altitude B C. To find the /olidity whereof, ſee PAR A L- 
Suppoſe, e. gr. A Bro be , and AC, 5; then will BC be 3 
Suppoſe, e. gr. A to be 8, an 53 then wi be 3: 
ſuppoſe, again, D B, 12, D E, 4; then will the ſalidity of 
the irregular body be found 144. 22 
If the body be ſuch, as that it cannot be well laid in ſuch a 
kind of channel; e. gr. if it be required to meaſure the ſe- 
lidity of a ſtatue, as it ſtands; a quadrangular priſm or paral- 
lelepiped is to be framed over it: the reſt as before. 

To nd the SOL1DITY of a hollow body. —If the body be not 
comprized in the number of regular bodies; its mY. 
found as in the preceding problem. If it be a parallelepi- 
ped, priſm, cylinder, ſphere, pyramid or. cone; the /olidity, 

rſt of the whole body, including the cavity, than that of 
the cavity, which is ſuppoſed to have the ſame figure with 
the body itſelf, is to be found, according to the reſpective 
methods delivered under PARALLELEPIPED, PRISM, &c, 
For the latter being ſubtracted out of the former, the re- 
malnder is the ſo/idity of the hollow body required. 

SOLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence 
of the ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid ; 
and to a miſſive of maſonry, of extraordinary thickneſs, 
without any cavity within.— The ſalidity of the Egyptian 

| mids is inconceivable. See PYRAMID. h 

$OLI DS, in anatomy, &c. denote all the continuous, and 
continent parts of the body ; thus called, in oppoſition to 
the fluids or parts contained therein. See Bop r, PAR 
and FLu1Dp. | 
Of the, /olid kind, are the bones, cartilages, ligaments, mem- 
branes, fibres, muſcles, tendons, arteries, veins, nerves, glands, 
lymphæducts and lacteals. See Bons, CARTILAGE, Li- 
GAMENT, Oe. 

Notwithſtanding the great number and appearance of the 
falids of the body; we find from the microſcope, injections, 
velicatories, atrophies, &c. that the ſolid parts are exceedingly 
ſmall and inconſiderable, in compariſon of the fluids. Nay, 
it is almoſt demonſtrable, from a conſideration of the riſe and 
generation of the veſſels, and the refolution of the greateſt 
veſſels into their ſmalleſt conſtituent ones, that the whole 
maſs of ſolids in the body, conſiſts merely of fibres, as their 
common elements. Sec PI BRE and STAMINA, 
In effect, the whole maſs of ſolids as well as fluids, a mi- 


nute ſtamen or animalcule only excepted, aroſe from a very 


ſubtile fluid colliquament, not unlike the nervous juice; as 1s 
_m_ by Malpighi, in his treatiſe de Owo Incubato. See 
GG. 
The white of the egg never nountſhes, till, from its natural 
thickneſs, it have been brought, by incubation, through in- 
numerable degrees of fluidity, to become ſubtile enough to 
enter the minute veſicles of the ſtamen or ſeed. The firſt, 
ſoft, tender ſalids ariſing from this ſubtile humour paſs 
through infinite, intermediate degrees, ere they arrive at 
their utmolt /olzdity, See GENERA TION, 
All the /o/ids, therefore, in our bodies (unleſs any one will 
be ſo nice as to except the firſt 3 only differ from the 
fluids, out of which they ariſe, by their reſt, coheſion and 
figure; and a fluid particle will become fit to form a part of 
a ſolid, as ſoon as there is a force ſufficient to effect its cohe- 
ſion with the other /a/id parts. See Nur RIT IO. 
SOLILOQUY, SoLitoquivm, a reaſoning or diſcourſe, 
which a man holds with himſelf. See MonoLoGus, 
Papias ſays, that /oliloguy is properly a diſcourſe by way of 
whe to a queſtion that a man has propoſed to himſelf, 
Soliloguies are become very common things on the modern 
ſtage ; yet can nothing be more inartificial or more unnatu- 
ral, than an actor's making long ſpeeches to himſelf, to con- 
vey his intentions, Sc. to the audience. 
Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſſary to be made, the poet 
ſhould rather take care to give the dramatic perſons ſuch con- 
fidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt thoughts; by 
which means, they will be more naturally conveyed to the 
audience, —Yet is even this a ſhift, an accurate poet would 
not be found to have occaſion for. 
The uſe and abuſe of foliloquizs, is well delivered by the duke 
of Buckingham, in the following lines: 
Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extremely fhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too, 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant : 
Nor is the matter mended yet, 7 tu 
They truſt a friend, only to tell it us,— 
SOLIS via. See the article VIA. g 
SOLITARY, Sor Ir AR Is, ſomething retired, or in pri- 
vate; remote from the company, or commerce of others of 
the ſame ſpecies. See Monk, HEaMIT, ANACHORET, 
RECLUsk, c. | 
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SoLITAR Y column, is a column that ſtands alone in any pub. 
lick place; as the Trajan column. See Col un. 2 
SOLITARY worm, SOLIUM, tia, or lunbricus latus, is 3 
worm ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and which is alway, 
the only one of the kind ; our ng my. from the pylorus, 
and extending thence, the whole on the inteſtines ; ſa 

that there is no room for another. Worm. - 
SOLITARIES, is alſo a denomination of the nuns of St. Peter 
of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, by cardinal Barberini, when 
abbot of Notre dame de Farſa, in that city. 
The deſign of their inſtitute is to imitate the ſevere, penitent 
life of St. Peter of Alcantara; keep a continual filence, never 
open their mouths to any body but themſelves ; employ their 
time wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes, and leave the temporal 
concerns to a number of maids, who have a cular ſupe- 
rior in a ſeparate part of the monaſtery.— They always go 


bare-footed, without ſandals, gird themſelves with a thick 


cord, and wear no linen. 

SOLITAURILIA, in antiquity, See Su oveTAURIL1-, 

SOLICITOR, or SoLLiciToR, SOLICITATOR, a 
perſon employed to follow, and take care of other perſons 
ſuits depending in courts of law, or equity; formerly - 
lowed only to nobility, whoſe menial ſervants they were; 
but now frequently uſed to others, to the great increaſe of 
champarty, and maintenance. Sec ATTORNEY. 

The king has a SOLICITOR general, who holds his office b 
patent, during the king's pleaſure.— The attorney A. 
and he, had anciently a right to their writs of ſummons, to 
ſit in the lords houſe on ſpecial occaſions, till the 13th Car, II. 
ſince which, they have almoſt conſtantly been choſen ine m- 
e | , 

The ſolicitor gene care and concern of managin 
the 5 affairs, and hath fees for ing, beſides — 
fees ariſing by patents, Cc. He his attendance on 
the privy council; and the attorney general, and he, were 
anciently reckoned among the officers of the exchequer : 
they have audience, and come within the bar in all other 
courts, 

SOLICITATON of gravity, [ See SPanacenrarc. 

SOLICETATION of levity, 

SOLSTICE, So Ls TI Iv, in aſtronomy, the time when 
the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is 
at his greateſt diſtance from the equator, which is 23 degrecs 
and a half: thus called, becauſe he then appears to /fand till, 
and not to change his place in the degrees of the zodiac, 
any way: an appearance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, 
and which thoſe who live under the equator are ftrangers to. 
See . and 1 „ 
The ſolſtices are two, in year; the e/tival or ſummer 

Und. — the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. 

The ſummer So LST ICE, is when the ſun is in the tropic of 
cancer; which is on the 11th of June; when he makes the 
longeſt day. See Tropic and Dar, 

The winter So LSTICE, is when he enters the firſt degree of 
capricorn ; Which is on the 11th of December ; when he 
begins to return towards us, and makes the ſhorteſt day. 
This is to be underſtood, as in our northern hemiſphere ; for 
in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into capricorn, makes 
the ſummer ſolſtice, and that into cancer, the winter ſel/tice. 
See ECLIPTIC, SUMMER, WINTER, Or. 

SOLSTITIAL points, are thoſe points of the ecliptic, 
whereby the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and his deſcent 
below it, are terminated. See ECLiPT1C, SUN, Sc. 
The firſt point, which is in the beginning of the firit degree 
of cancer, is called the e/trval or ſummer point; and the lat- 
ter, which is in the beginning of the firſt point of capricorn, 
the winter point. See 80 LSTICE,——The 4 points are 
diametrically oppoſite to each other. See Po IN r. 

SoLSTITIAL colure, is that which paſſes through the i- 
tial points. See COLURE. 

SOLUBLE, in medicine, lose, or apt to go to ſtool. Scc 
LAXATIVE, STo0L, Ec. 

SOLUBLE tartar, is a kind of falt chymically prepared, by 
boiling eight ounces of cream of tartar, with four of hxcd 
falt of tartar, See TARTAR, 

SOLVENT, the fame with diſſolvent. See DIssoLVENT. 

SOLUTIO continui, or SOLUTION [4 continuity, a term uſed 
by phyficians, &c. to expreſs a diſorder common to the ſolid 
parts of the body, wherein their natural coheſion is ſeparate : 
as by a wound, or other cauſe, See CONTINUUM, Cc. 
If this happen to a ſimple, ſimilar part of the body; it 15 
called, ſimply, ſelutio continui.—If to a compound, or organical 
part, it acquires a particular denomination, from the nature 
of the part, the difference of the cauſe, or the manner of 
application; as, a wound, rupture, fracture, puntture fiſurt, 
contuſion, ulcer, corroſion, dilaceration, exfoliation, caries, &c. 
See WouNnD, RUPTURE, FRACTURE, Oc. : 

SOLUTION, S$oLuTlo, in algebra and geometry, is the 
anſwering of a queſtion ; or reſolving any problem propoſcd. 
See RESOLUTION, PROBLEM, c. 
The /olution of the problem of the quadrature of the cit- 
cle, and that of the duplicature of the cube, by 17 5 lines, 
are held impoſſible. See QUADRATURE and DUPLi- 
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SOLUTION of continuity, in chirurgery. See SOLUTIO n- 
tinui. | | 

i icks, the reduction of a ſolid, or firm bo- 

ine in 80 a by means of ſome menſtruum. See 


Solution is frequently confounded with what we otherwiſe call 
diſſolution 3 but there is a difference. See D1880LU TION, 
SOLUTION, in chymiſtry, is ſometimes uſed for the analyſis, 

or reduction of a natural body into its chymical principles. 
See PRINCIPLE and ANALYSIS. ; 
In this ſenſe, ſolutien is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
reſolution. See REe$0LUTION. 
SOLUTIVE, looſening, or laxative. See LAXATIVE. 
SOLUTIVE 4 See the article DIAPRUNUM. 
SMN ANA LI“, or SOMNAMBULONES, an appellation 


given to W wes walk in their ſleep ; more uſually called 


<OMNIFEROQUS. See the article S0POR1F EROUS, 


| SOMNOLENTUM coma. See the article CoM A. 
SON, a relative term, applied to a male child, conſidered in 


The younger ſons are called cadets. See CADET. 

The king of France's children were anciently called fils, 
and filles de France, ſons and daughters of France; and the 
grand-children, petits fils, and ites filles de France, At 
preſent, the daughters are call mes-dames, and the grand- 

——- mes-demoiſelles de 3 
atural YON, | ASTARD, 

Adrptive Son, © See the articlesy , opravE. | 

Son of Ged, is a term uſed in various ſenſes, in holy ſcrip- 

ture: as, 1e. For the Word, or ſecond perſon in the bleſſed 
trinity; who is thus called, with reſpect to the manner of 
his generation : as being begotten of the Father. See GE· 
NERATION, Oc. 
Him, the orthodox believe to be co-eternal, and co-equal 
with the Father; and to have been with him, the eternal 
principle and ſource of the Holy Spirit. See TRINITY, &c. 
The appellation Son, is applied to him, both before and after 
his incarnation.— Thus we ſay, The Sor of God created the 
world; the Sen of God was incarnate, and lived 33 years on 
earth, Oc. 

25, Several creatures are alſo called So s of God ; not as being 
ſo by nature and generation, but on divers other accounts.— 
Thus the angels are called /ons of God by Job; in reſpe& of 
their creation, adoption, &c. And great men are called 

ons of God in the Plalms ; as being his lieutenants ; or, the 
depolitaries of his authority. Good men, and. particularly 
the elect, are alſo called ſons of God, in various places of the 
facred writings. 

SoN of man, is jus apr uſed in ſcripture, to ſignify man; as 
expreſſing, not only the nature of man, but his frailty. 

The expreſſion is very uſual among the Hebrews and Chal- 
deans: Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeſus Chriſt, are particularly 
thus called; the firft once, and the two latter frequently. 

Sometimes, the phraſe ſen man, is alſo uſed for the wicked 
2 reprobate: in contradiſtinction to thoſe called ſons of 

SONATA, SUvoNATA, in muſic, a piece or compoſition of 
muſic, wholly executed by inſtruments; and which is, with 
regard to the ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, what the can- 
tata is in reſpe& of voices. See CANTATA. 

The ſanata, then, is properly a grand, free, humorous com- 
poſition, diverſified with a great variety of motions and 
expreſhons, extraordi and bold ſtrokes, figures, &c. 
And all this purely according to the fancy of the compoſer ; 
who, without confining himſelf to any general rules of 
counter-point, or to any fixed number or meaſure, gives a 
looſe to his genius, runs from one mode, meaſure, c. to 
another, as he thinks fit. 
We have ſenata's of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8 parts; 
but uſually they are performed by a angle violin, or with two 
violins and a thorough baſs for the harpſicord, and frequent- 
4 more figured baſs for the baſs- viol, &c. 
here are à thouſand different ſpecies of ſomata's ; but the 
Italians uſually reduce them to three kinds. 
Sumate da chieſa, that is, ſonata's proper for church-muſic, 
which uſually begin with a grave, folemn motion, ſuita- 
ble to the dignity and ſanity of the place and the ſervice ; 
after which they ſtrike into a briſker, gayer and richer man- 
ner.—Theſe are what they more peculiarly call ſonata's. 
Stonate da camera, or ſenata's for the 3 are properly 
ſeries's of ſeveral little pieces, for dancing; only compoſed 
to the ſame tune.— They uſually begin with a prelude, or 
little ſenata, ſerving as an introduction to all the reſt: after- 
wards come the allemand, pavane, courant, and other ſeri- 
ous dances; then jigs, gavots, minuets, chacons, paſſecailles 
_ gayer airs: the whole compoſed in the ſame tone 
SON G in nd a little compoſition, conſiſting of ſimple, 


S 
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eaſy, natural verſes, ſet to a tune, in order to be ſung, See 
SINGING. 
Each ſtanza of a ſong, is called a couplet. See STANZA 
and COoUPLET. | | 
The ſong bears a deal of reſemblance to the madrigal ; and 
more to the ode, which is nothing but a ſong according to 
the ancient rules. See MADRIGAL and ODE. 
Its obje& is uſually either wine or love; whence M. le Brun 
defines a modern ſong, to be either a ſoft and amorous, or 
a briſk and bacchic thought, expreſſed in a few words. 
_— this 1 to _—_— it to too narrow bounds | for we 
ve devout ſongs, rical ſongs, and panegyrical ſongs. 
But, be the ſong 11 wil ** verſes are to be . na - 
tural, Aowing, and to contain a certain harmony, which 
neither ſhocks the reaſon nor the ear; and which unites po- 
etry and muſic agreeably together. 
Anciently, the only way of preſerving the memory of great 
and noble actions, was, by recording them in ſongs 3 and in 
America there are ſtill people, who Lp their whole hiſtory 
in ſongs, See DRUID. 


SoNG, in muſic, is applied in the general, to an ſingle piece 


of muſic, whether contrived for a voice, or inftrument. See 
Music and Courosir io. 
A ſong, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, may be compared to an ora- 
tion: for, as in this latter, there is a ſubject, viz. ſome per- 
ſon or thing the diſcourſe is referred to, and which is always 
to be kept in view throughout the whole; ſo, in every truly 
regular and melodious Jong, there is one note which regu- 
lates all the reſt ; wherein the ſong begins, and at laſt ends, 
and which is, as it were, the principal matter, or muſical 
ſubject, to be regarded in the whole courſe of the — 9 
And, as in the oration, there may be ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
which refer to particular ſubjects, yet muſt they have an evi- 
dent connection with the principal ſubject, which regulates 
the whole; ſo in melody, there may be ſeveral ſub-principal 
ſubjects, to which the different parts of the ſong may belong: 
but theſe are, themſelves, under the influence of the princi- 
= ſubject, and muſt haye a ſenſible connection with it, — 
his principal or fundamental note, is called the key of the 
ſong. See KE. 

Gee Sox. See the article RESPONSARY. 

NN A“, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the 
orthodox muſſulmen are required to believe. See Ma Ho- 
METANISM, TRADITION, Oc. 

* The word ſignifies, in Arabic, the ſame with -miſbna in the 

Hebrew, that is, ſecond /aw, or, as the Jews call it, oral law. 

See MisuxA. 

The adherents to the ſnna are called ſaunites: and as among 
the Jews, there is a ſect of Caraites, who reject the traditi- 
ons as fables invented by the rabbins ; there are alſo ſectaries 
among the Mahometans, called Shiites, who reject the tra- 
ditions of the Sonnites ; as being only founded on the autho- 
rity of an apocryphal book, and not derived to them from 
their legiſlator. See CARAIT E, RAUBINIST, c. 
There is tlie ſame enmity between the Fonnites and Shiites, 
as between the rabbiniſt Jews and the Caraites. The Shiites 
reproach the Sonnites with obtruding the dreams of their doc- 
tors, for the word of God : and the Sonnites, in their turn, 
treat the Shiites as hereticks, who refuſe to admit the divine 
precepts, have corrupted the Alcoran, Oc. 

SONNET, Son ET To, in poetry, a kind of compoſition, 
contained in fourteen verſes, viz. two ſtanza's or meaſures 
of four verſes each, and two of three; the eight firſt verſcs 
being all in two rhymes. | 
The ſonnet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch is allowed to be 
the father: it is held the moſt difficult and artful of all poeti- 
cal compoſitions ; as requiring the laft accuracy, and cxact- 
neſs, It is to end with ſome pretty, ingenious thought : the 
cloſe to be particularly beautiful, or the ſennet is naught. 

In Malherb, and ſome other French poets, we meet with 
ſonnets, where the two firſt ſtanza's are not in the ſame 
rhyme; but they are held irregular; and, in effect, great 
part of the merit of theſe pieces, conſiſts in a ſcrupulous ob- 
ſervation of the rules. 

Ronſard, Malherb, Maynard and Gombaut, have compoſed 
abundance of ſonnets ; but among two or three thouſand, 
there are ſcarce two or three worth much. 

Paſquier obſerves, that du Bellai was the firſt who introduced 
ſonnets into France. But du Bellai himſelf fays, that Melin 
de S. Gelais, firſt converted the Italian ſonnets into French. 

SOOP. See the article Soup. 

SOOT, an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wood, coals, 
and other fuel, alogg with the ſmoak, by the action of fire; 
or, rather, it is the ſmoak itſelf, fixed and gathered on the 
ſides of the chimney. Sec SMOAK and FIRE. 

Som is found an excellent manure for corn lands, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is cold. SceMANUKING. 

The dyers make conſiderable uſe of /cot, for a kind of dun 
colour ; which, it is true, has no agrecable ſmell ; but in 
return has the property of ſaving cloaths and ather ſtuffs, 
from moths. See DYING. 

Soo T of frankincenſe, is the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the ir 
cenſe, called clibanum, or male incenſe ; burnt after the man- 
ner of roſin to make lamp-black. See FRANKINCENSE. 
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© Dioſcotides ſhews how to make a ſoar of butter, which has 
ſeveral uſes in medicine. The ſoot found in the furnaces of 
laſs-houſes, is uſed by painters. 264 th 
SOPE. See the article So AP, Te Fe OTOEE 
SOPHI*®, or Sori, a title or quality given to the emperor of 
Perfia ; importing as much as wiſe, ſage or philoſopher. 
The title is by ſome ſaid to have taken its riſe from à young 
ſhepherd thus named, who attained to the crown of Perſia in 
1370: others derive it from the boi or ſages, anciently 
talled magi,— Voſſius gives a different account of the word: 
fophi, in Lindic, he obſerves, ſignifies a; and adds, that 
it was applied by the Turks out of detifion to the kings 
_ of Perſia, ever fince Iſhmael's time, becauſe, according to 
their ſcheme of * he is to wear no other covering on 
his head, but an ordinary, red, woollen ſtuff; whence the 
Perſians are alſo called tezelbaſths, q. d. red-beads.—But Bo- 
chart aſſures us, that nbi, in the original Perſian language, 
ſignifies one that is in his religion, and who prefers the 
ſervice of God in all things; and derives it from an order of 
religious, called by the ſame name. See Sornt!s. 
The 222 value themſelves, and with ſome reaſon, of their 
illuſtrious extraction; the race being ſecond to none in the 
eaſt. They are deſcended in a right ine from Houſſein, ſe- 
cond ſon of. Ali, Mahomet's couſin, and Fathima, Maho- 
met's daughter, , | | 1 
There is no prince in the world, whoſe authority is more 
abſolute than that of the mw of Perſia : his power is not 
even limited by any laws he timſelf can make; but he ſuſ- 
pends, changes, and annuls them at pleaſure. | 
Soyn1's , or Sor EES, a kind of order of religious among the 
Mahometans in Perſia, anſwering to what are otherwiſe 
called derviſes, and among the Arabs and Indians, faqurs, 
dee Derviss and FaquiR. ru” 
* Some will have them called %, from a kind of coarſe 
camblet which they wear, called Se from the city So in 
Syria, where it is principally manufactured. : 
The more eminent of thoſe ſapbiꝰs are complemented with the 
- title ſclxil, that is reverend ; much as in Romiſh countries, 
religious are called reverend fathers. | 
Scheik Sophi, who laid the firſt foundation of the grandeur 
of the royal houſe of Perſia, was the founder, or rather 
the reſtorer of this order : Iſhmael, who conquered Per- 
+  fia, was, himſelf, a-/epb/, and valued himſelf on his being 
fo. He choſe all guards of his perſon from among the 
religious of this order; and would have all the great lords of 
his court ſephi”'s. The king of Perſia is ſtill grand maſter of 
the order; and the lords continue to enter into it, though 
it be now fallen under great contempt. 
The vulgar Ph are now chiefly employed as uſhers, and 
attendants of the court; and even as executioners of juſtice ; 
the emperor laſt reigning, would not allow them, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, to gird the ſword on him, | | 


* 


This neglect, into which the ſoph7s are ſunk, has occaſioned 


the late emperors to diſuſe the title of /ophi, or /off how- 
ever, M. de la Croix is miſtaken, when he fays, that they 


never bore it. ; 
SOPHISM, SOvIEMA, in logic, a captious, and fallacious 
reaſoning ; or an argument, which with ſome ſubtilty, car- 
ries much appearance of truth, but little ſolidity, See FA L- 
LACY. | 
A iſm is, properly, an argument falſe at bottom, and 
| Ae to —. and embarraſs the perſon to whom it 
is uſed. See SoPHIsT and ELENCHUS, 
SoPHISMsS, or SOPHISTICAL &rguments, among logicians, 
are more particularly ſuch as are not in form, or are founded 


on equivocals. 
As: You have every thing you have not loft ; but yau have nat 
loft horns : therefore you have horns, 

SOPHIST *, £001zTHE, a perſon who frames ſophiſms; that 
is, uſes ſubtile arguments, with deſign to deceive thoſe he 
would perſuade or convince, See SOPHISM and Gx N O- 
SOPHIST. 

The word is formed from the Greek, h-, wiſe ; or rather 
from cocpigue, impoſtor, deceiver. | 
The term /phi/?, which is now reproachful, was anciently 
honourable ; and carried a very innocent idea, St. Auguſtin 
obſerves, it fignified a rhetor, or profeſſor of eloquence : ſuch 
as were Lucian, Athenæus, Libanius, c. 
Suidas, and after him, Olar. Celſius, in an expreſs diſſer- 
tation on the Greek ſephiſis, tells us, that the appellation 
was applied indifferently to all who excelled in any art, or 
ſcience ; whether divines, lawyers, phyſicians, poets, orators, 
or muſicians, But this ſeems to be ſtretching the ſenſe of 
the word without all meaſure: it is poſſible a rhetor might 
have made verſes, &c. but that it was on account of his poe- 
tical talent, that he was denominated G % is what we 
ſee no reaſon to apprehend. However, Solon is the firſt who 
appears to have ever bore the appellation z which is given 
him by Ifocrates : afterwards, it was ſcarce ever given, but 
to philoſophers, and declaimers. . 
The title ſephi/ta was in great credit among the Latins in the 
XIIth century, and in the time of St. Bernard; but it began 
to loſe ground in Greece, as early as Plato's time; on account 
of Protagoras and Gorgias, who made a fordid traffic there- 
of, by ſelling eloquence for money. Hence Seneca calls the 


Sephifts, quicks or empirics, 


| 
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Cicero fays, that the title /qphi/fa was given to ſuch-4s pro 


feſſed philoſophy with too much oftentation, in order to 
make a trade of it, by running from town to town, to retail 
their deceitful ſcience A /aphi/t, therefore, was then, a; 
now, a rhetor, or logician, who makes it his buſineb to en- 


ſnare and perplex people, by. frivolous diſtinCtiong, . vain rea- 


ſonings and captious diſcourſes, , +  , | 
Nothing has conduced more to the increaſing of the number 
of Jophifts, than the contentious ſchool. phy 1: people 


are there taught to puaale and obſcure the truth, hy barba- 
rous, unintelligible terms : as antipredicaments, great and 


little logicals, quiddities, &. 
The title /ophiyf# was given to Rabanus Maurus, by way 
of eminence, —John- Hinton, a modern liſh ſcholaſtic 
writer, endeavoured alſo to procure the ſplendid title of 


86PHis ri CATION, in chymiſtry, alchymy, tc, a term 
particularly applied to the counterfeit works of fraudulent al- 


chymiſts, who uſe indirect means of whitening copper, gild- 
ing ſilver, and giving other ſupe-ficial tinctures ; as alſo of 
making augmentations, by divers mixtures, and other illega] 
operations, to delude thoſe, at whoſe expence they are em- 
ployed. See ALCHYMY, ALCHYMIST, TRANSMUTA- 
TION, PROJECTION, PHILOSOPHER's fone, &c. 
Hence the term is alſo applied to merchandizes, and other 
oods adulterated, mixed or altered by the deceit of the ſellcr, 
ADULTERATION. , | 
Muſc, at preſent, is almoſt all {ophifticated, as well as Bezo- 
ard, balm of Gilead, lapis lazuli, and other valuable drugs. 
— Canary wines are ſehbiſticated on the place, before ever 
they come near our ports. 


SOPORIFIC *, or SoroRtF&ROUS, a medicine that has 


the faculty of procuring fleep, | See SLE EP,-—Such are opi- 
um, laudanum, c. See Or lun, LauDanum, e. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /opor,, ſleep.— The 
. Greeks, in lieu hereof, uſe the word hypnotic. See Hy v- 


NOTIC. 


SOPOROUS, fa, or drowſy diſeaſes, are the coma or ca- 


taphora, lethargy and carus, which rather appear to differ in 
reſpect of more or leſs, than as to their eſſence.— In this they 
all agree, that they induce a morbific ſweat. Sce Coma, 
CaRus, LETHARGY, Oc, | 


SOR BON, or Sox BONNE, the houſe or college of the fa- 


culty of theology, eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of Paris, Scc 
UNIVERSITY, FACULTY, Oe. | f 

It was founded in 1252, by St. Louis, or rather by Robert 
de Sorben his confeſſor and almoner ; firſt, canon of Cam- 
bray, and afterwards of the church of Paris ; who gave his 
own name to it; which he himſelf took from the village of 
Sorbon, or Serbon, near Sens, where he was born. 

The foundation was laid in 1250 ; queen Blanche, in the 
abſence of her huſband, furniſhing him with a houſe which 
had formerly been the palace of Julian the apoſtate, whereof 
ſome remains are ſtill ſeen, —Afterwards, the king gave him 
all the houſes he had in the ſame place, in exchange tor 
ſome others in another. 

The college has been, ſince, magnificently rebuilt by the 
cardinal de Richelieu. The deſign of its inſtitution, was for 
the ule of poor ſtudents in divinity. 

There are lodgings in it for 36 doctors, who are ſaid to be of 
the ſociety of the Sorbonne, Thoſe admitted into it without 
being doctors, are ſaid to be of the hoſpitality of the Sorbonne. — 
Six regent doors hold lectures every day, for an hour and 
half each: three in the morning, and three in the afternoon. 
See Doc rox. 


Sox BON is alſo uſed in the general, for the whole faculty of 


theology at Paris; in regard the aſſemblies of the whole body 
are held in the houſe of the Sorbon : and that the bachelors 
of the other houſes of the faculty, as the houſe of Navarre, 
Sc. come here to hold their ſorbowmigue, or act, for being 
admitted doctor in divinity. See FACULTY. 


SOR CERY, the crime of witchcraft, or divination by the 


aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits, See MAGIC, WiTCHCRAFT 
and DIvINAT10N, 
Some hold ſorc:ry to be properly what the ancients call 


fortilegium, or divination by means of ſartes or lots, Scc 


SORTES, 

My lord Coke, 3d ft. fol. 44, deſcribes a forcerer, gui ui:- 
tur ſortibus & incantation1bus dæmanum. Sorcery is felony, by 
ſtat. 1* Jac, In the mirror, ſorcery is ſaid to be a branch of 
hereſy ; and by ſtat, 12. Car. II. it is excepted out of the gc- 
neral pardons. Mn fps 

Sorcery was a thing formerly very common; at leaſt the cre- 
dulity of thoſe ages made it pals for ſuch; and people ſuf 
ſered frequently for it. In a more knowing and lets believing 
age, it is out of doors. 

In effect, the moſt probable opinion is, that the ſeveral 
glaring inſtances of ſorcery we meet withal, in our old law- 
books and hiſtorians, if. well enquired into, wovld be founc, 
at bottom, no other than artful poiſonings. See FAsC1- 
NATION, 


SORDID ulcers. See the article ULCER. 
SORITES“, E£NPEITHE, in rhetoric, &c. a kind of argument, 


wherein a number of propoſitions are gradually, and * 
; A! 


id together; and ſomething inferted from the whole 


avs , * ane from the Greek 6, camulus, heap. 
Such was that merry argument of Themiſtocles, to prove, 


Thus: my fon his mother; his mother me; 


mands E J Europe the whole world : therefore my ſon 
— | 


is method of diſputing, . prevailed much among the ſto- 
—— eſpecially with Zeno, and Chryſippus, But it is very 
FRANCES, ame. farriers, lignify two things, vis. ei- 
2 ill ſtate or habit of a horſe's body, arifing from ſome 


hereof uires various names, as Fracture, wound, ulcer, 

n 2 cramp, excoriation, &c. 4 | 
SORTES, in antiquity, lots; a method of deciding dubious 

caſes, where there appears no ground for a preference, by re- 


fucceffor to Judas in the apoſtolate was to be choſen, And 
—— Saviour's — itſelf, was caſt /ors for. Sortiti ſunt 


1 whole words into an urn 3 to ſhake them together, and 
throw out; and whatever ſhould chance to be made 


out in the arrangement of the letters, Ce. compoſed the an- 
ſwer of this g 


In lieu of this, another kind of ſertes was introduced into 
Greece and Italy, which was to take ſome celebrated poet, 
as Homer, or Euripides, or Virgil, to open the book, and 
whatever firſt preſented itſelf to the eye upon opening, Was 
taken for the ordinance of heaven. This made what the 
called the fortes Hlomerice, and /ortes Firgilione ; which 
ſucceeded to the uſe of the ſortes 8 

This ſuperſtition paſſed hence into riſtianity; and the 
Chriſtians took their fortes out of the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament, The firſt paſſage that preſented itſelf, upon 
opening a book of ſcripture, was eftcemed the anſwer of 


opened ; till a paſſage were met withal, that might be taken 
for an anſwer. This was called fortes ſanftorum, 


ours adds, that the cuſtom was, firſt to lay the 
Bible on the altar, and to pray the Lord, that he would diſ- 


ters, purified his army for three days, and then opened the 
f he place appointed for his winter-quar- 


to learn the ſucceſs, fate, Ac. of their epiſcopate. 
The practice is founded on a ſuppoſition, that God preſides 
Jer the /ortes; and on Prov. xvi. 33. The by is caſt into the 
lap; but the di/po/ing thereof is of the Lord. 
In effect, many divines hold, that the hy is conducted in a 
particular manner by providence ; that it is an extraordinary 
manner wherein God declares his will by a kind of imme- 
diate revelation. The ſertes fanttorum, however, were con- 
demned by the council of Agda in 506, at the time they 
Were beginning to take footing in France, e. 
SORTILEGE, SOR TILEGIUM, a kind of divination by 
« forts, or lots. See SORCERY and SORT 5. 
90 TE RIA, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the gods, in 
Fratitude for their having delivered a perſon from danger. 


The word is formed from the Greek, cwTYp, faviour. 
alſo applied to poetical pieces compoſed for 
the ſame end. Orpheus. is the firſt, who appears to have 


Our Latin Poets give the ſame name to poems in Latin verſe, 
c 08 to giye thanks to God or the ſaints, for having pre- 
-rved them on any Occaſion : F. Petavius being delivered 
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SOVERAIGN, ſupreme ; the chief and higheſt Being ; or 
the yn, rx a term, in ſtritneſs, onl applicable to God. 
Haager derives fur- 


ther from the Latin, ſaperter, the firſt in any thing, or he 


ut God, and their ſword. See RING, Prrnc KE, Cre. 
The authority of a fbr i; only bounded by the laws of 

God, of nature, and the 1 laws of the ſtate. 
SOVERATIGN is allo a title given to ſuch as are inveſted with 
certain rights and Prerogatives, which belong only to fove- 
rains as, the power of coining money; ſending agents to 


In which ſenſe, the feudatories of the empire, and the tri. 

butaries of the q ſeignior, are called ſoveraions, 
SOVERAIGN is alſo applied to courts and Judges, who have a 

Power from a prince, to decide the procefles of his ſubjects 

without appeal, or in the laſt reſſort. 

At Paris there are five foveraign companies; the parliament, 

the chamber of *ccompts, the court of aids, the grand coun- 


lords. See Court, PEER, 6. 


Many of the ancient philoſophers aſſerted an anima mundi, a 

foul which moved and animated the machine of the uni- 

verſe, and gave action to all natural cauſes. This doctrine, 

| — handles very fully in his Timæus. See ANIMA 
UNDI, 


NIMAL, Sun, STAR, PLaner, EarTH, c. 
The Philoſophers, many of them, allow of two, and others 


Pegetative Sou , Which we have in common with plants; and 
which, as the firſt is the principle of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, or that in us which thinks and underſtands; and the 
ſecond, the principle of life; fo this third is the principle of 
growth, nutrition and vegetation. See VEGETAT IVE, c. 
The Epicureans took the ſubſtance of the foul, we mean of 


light. See FIRE, Lio Hr, Flame, Hear, .. 
Spinoſa and his followers, allowing only of one kind of ſub- 
ſtance, viz. matter, maintain the foul to be of the fame ſub- 
ſtance with the body, viz. material, See SUBSTANCE and 
SPINOSISM, 

The Carteſians make thinking the eſſence of the /oul; and 
from this Principle, deduce its immateriality and immortality, 
—But the principle is falſe ; nor is there any need to define 
the foul a ſubſtance that thinks, to prove it immortal, It js 
enough, that the foul be capable of thinking ; and that it 


Again, if thought be the eſſence of the „eu; as a thing can. 
not produce itſelf, its own being, or eſſence; the foul does 
not produce its own thoughts, nor its own will: and thus is 
* It brought to the condition of brutes, or even of inanimate 
bodies, without ary action, any liberty, Sc. 

If the Carteſians only mean this of the faculty of thinking ; 
they do wrong even to cal! this the eſſence of the Joul. It is 
no more its eſſence, than the faculty of willing is. And 
we conceive ſomething in the ſoul, prior to both thoſe ſa- 
Culties. See THINKING and CAR TESIAN, 

The foal is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, Proper to inform, or ani. 
mate a human body, and by its union with this body, to 
conſtitute a reaſonable animal, or man. This is its eſſence ; 
and this its definition, 

It muſt be owned, the Carteſians prove the ſpirituality and 


own invention. All the reat philoſophers uſed it before 

them, and uſe it ſtill See MMORTALITY, 

The philoſophers are not at all agreed, as to the manner where- 

in the /orl reſides in the body. Some hold it equally diffuſad 
throughout 


—— 
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throughout every, part thereof, Others 110 influences, |... 
and on every part y, though it has its princi-, |. 
„ part, called the /en/ery. See 
ENSORY, T3 2/2, 94/6997 THI n | 

This principal part, Des Cartes maintains, is the pineal || * ations, than we are capable of underſtanding. Thus d 
of the brain, where all the nerves terminate, Cc. See the great F. Malebfanct ; t the fins of bra” 


INEAL gland. WA "rg 2 1 . 1 8 lv. 65. * 
Borri « Milaneſe | ician, in a letter to Bartholine, aſſerts, C urs | Ft URE, 
i e Age of 800 19,37 the articks FL nb v ion. 


that in_the rr | 
juice, which is the principal ſeat or reſidence of the na- | SOUL's cheat, a legacy anciently bequeathed at their deaths, by 
le /oul; and adds, that the ſubtilty and fineneſs of the or, our ious Al 


take in hand to maintain, that whatever 


depends on the temperature of this liquor, rather than on | 


the ſtructure of the brain, to which it is uſually aſcribed. 
This liquor, we conceive, muſt be the ſame with what is 
uſually called the nervous juice, or animal ſpirits. The conſti- 
tution whereof, is, doubtleſs, of great importance, with re- 
d to the faculties of the ſeul. SPIRIT, 

Mr. Locke diſtinguiſhes two principal faculties or powers of 
the rational or human ſeu, viz. perception and willing. . See 
Pow and FACULTY. | | 


To theſe, other philoſophers add others; as /enſation, liberty, | 


memory, imagination and habit. See UNDERSTANDING, 
W1LL, SENSATION, LIS EBERT, &c. 1305 

The myſtic divines diſtinguiſh two mo parts in the 
foul : the ſuperior part, which comprehends the underſtanding 
and the will ; and the inferur part, which comprehends ima- 


gination and ſenſation. Thus, ſay they, Jeſus Chriſt was 


ppy on the croſs in his upper part, and ſ in his lower 
part. The lower part did not communicate to the upper, 
either its troubles, or its failings ; nor the upper to the lower, 
its peace or beatitude. From this diſtinction, the quietiſts 
es Contrary to 
good morals, in the lower part of the ſaul, is not contrary 
to the purity of the upper part, inaſmuch as the will has no 


ſhare therein. 


As to the /oul of brutes, the Carteſians, and ſome others, 


deny its exiſtence, in the common ſenſe of the word ſoul ; 
that is, they ſtrip it of all the properties or faculties of the 
human ſoul : and the Peripateticks, on the contrary, inveſt 
it with the greateſt part of them. 

In man, a particular agitation of the fibres of the brain is 
accompanied with a ſenſation of heat; and a certain flux 


of animal ſpirits towards the heart, and viſcera, is followed | 


have of matter, with that we have of thought; to conceive 


that matter figured in any manner, whether in a ſquare, a 


ſphere, or an oval, ſhould be pleaſure, pain, heat, colour or 
ſmell; or to conceive that matter, however agitated, whether 
in a circle, a ſpiral, parabola or ellipſis, ſhould be love, 
hatred or joy, — ſurpaſſes our endeavours, 


'The maintainers of the contrary opinion, urge that appear- - 


ance of ſenſe, of fear, caution, love for their young, admirable 
ſagacity, both for their own preſervation and that of their 
tpecies, viſible through the whole brute creation. And, it 
is true, all the actions of beafts plainly expreſs an under- 


ſtanding ; for every thing that is regular, expreſſes it; even 


a machine or watch expreſſes it: and a plant much more; 
the radicle of the ſeed turning downwards, and the ſtem up- 
wards, whatever fituation the ſeed is ſown in: the young 
plants knitting from ſpace to ſpace, to ſtrengthen it; its put- 
ting forth prickles, &c. to defend it, &c, mark a great under- 
ſtanding. All the motions of plants and brutes plainly diſ- 
cover an intelligence; but the intelligence does not reſide in 
the matter thereof: it is as diſtinct from the beaſt or plant, 
as that which ranged the wheels of the watch, is diſtin 


ſrom the watch itſelf. See UNDERSTANDING, Oc. 


For, in effect, this intelligence appears infinitely great, infi- 
nitely wiſe, infinitely powerful; and the ſame which formed 
us in our mother's womb, which gave us our growth, &c. 
Thus, in brutes, there is not either underſtanding or ſeu/, in 
the ſenſe we generally uſe the word : they eat without plea- 
ſure, cry without pain, grow without knowing it. They 
ſear nothing; know nothing; and if they act in ſuch man- 
ner, as ſhews underſtanding ; it is becauſe God having made 
them, to preſerve them, 7 formed their bodies ſo as to 
avoid whatever might hurt them, mechanically, 


3 


thence to the circumambient fluid, and propagated through 
it to the organs of hearing. See Kan and HzARInC. N 


To illuſtrate the cauſe of ſeund ;; we obſerve, firſt, that 3 
motion is neteſſary in the ſonorous body, for the production of 


found, Secondly, that this motion exiſts, firſt, in the ſmall 
and inſenſible parts of the ſonorous bodies, and is excited in 


them by their mutual colliſion, and percuſſion againſt cach 
other, which produce that tremulous motion ſo obſervable 
in bodies that have a clear ſound, as bells, muſical chords, 


c. "Thirdly, that this motion is communicated to, or pro- 


duces a like motion in the air, or ſuch parts of it, as arc ft 
to receive and propagate it; inaſmuch as no motion of bo- 
dies at a diſtance, can affect our ſenſes, without the mediati- 
on of other bodies which receive thoſe motions from the ſono- 
rous body, and communicate them immediately to the organ. 
Laſtly, that this motion muſt be communicated to thoſe 
— that are the proper and immediate inſtruments of 


Further, that motion of a ſonorous body, which is the im- 
mediate cauſe of ſound, may be owing to two different 
cauſes; either the percuſſion between it and other hard bo- 
dies: as in drums, bells, chords, c. or the beating and 
daſhing of the ſonorous body and the air, immediately 
againſt each other: as in wind inſtruments, as in flutes, 
trumpets, &c. | Betty 

Bat in both caſes, the motion, which is the conſequence of 
the mutual ation, and the immediate cauſe of the ſonorous 


ſmall particles, by their elaſtic principle, move to and again 
with a very great velocity, in a tremulous, undulating man- 


ner, ſomewhat like the viſible motions of groſſer ſprings ; as 


we eaſily obſerve in the chords of muſical inftruments. And 
this is what we may call the /onoraus motion, which is propa- 
gated to the ear: but obſerve, that it is the inſenſible motion 
of thoſe particles next the ſmalleſt, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the immediate cauſe of ſound; and of theſe, only thoſe ncxt 
the ſurface, communicate with the air: the motion of the 
whole, or of the greater parts, being no further concerned, 
than as they contribute to the other. 

To apply this theory: ſtrike a bell with any hard body, and 
you eaſily perceive a ſenſible tremor in the Lakes, ſpreading 
itſelf over the whole; and that more ſenſibly, as the ſhock 
is greater. Upon touching it in any other part, the motion 
and the ſound too, are ſtopped. 4 this is apparently a 
motion of the ſmall and inſenſible parts, changing their ſitu- 
ations, with reſpect to one another, which being ſo man), 
and ſo cloſely united, we cannot perceive their motions ſe- 
parately and diſtinctly; but only a -trembling, which we 
- reckon to be the effect of the confuſion of an infinite num- 
ber of little particles, cloſely joined, and only moving in 
infinitely little lines, | | 

Mr. Perrault adds, that the viſible motion of the parts, con- 
tributes no otherwiſe to ſound, than as it cauſes the inviſible 
motion of the ſmaller parts, which he calls particles, *© 
diſtinguiſh them from the ſenſible ones, which he calls p, 
and from the ſmalleſt of all, which we call corpuſcles. 
This he ſupports from the inftance of a chord, which being 
ſtruck, and the found, and ſenſible undulations at reſt again, 
if you approach the chord ſoftly with the finger, you wil 


find a ſmall tremulous motion, which is the remains of the 
vibrations 


| by kv hatred, | | motion which the air conveys to the ear, is an inviſible, tre- 
1 ow the Peripateticks maintain, that brutes feel the ſame mulous or undulating motion in the ſmall and inſenſible parts | 
| heat, and the ſame paſſions, on the ſame occaſions: that they of the body, + | 
| have the ſame averſion for what incommodes them, and, in To explain this; all ſenſible bodies are ſuppoſed to conſiſt a 
| the general, are capable of all the paſſions, and all the ſen- of a number of ſmall and inſenſible parts or corpuſcles, 3 
111 ſations we feel. 1 which are of the ſame nature in all bodies, perfectly hard 1 
th Ihe Carteſians deny they have any perceptions or notices at and incompreſſible. See CoxpUsc LE. E 
111 all ; that they feel any pain or pleaſure; or love or hate any Of theſe, are compoſed others, ſomewhat greater, but ſtill 2 
f thing. The ground of their opinion is, that they allow of inſenfible ; and theſe different, according to the different 2 
| nothing in brutes, but what is material, and that they deny figures and union of their component parts. Theſe, again, 3 
| ſenſations, and paſſions to be any properties of matter, conſtitute other maſſes bigger and more different than the 5 
Some of the Peripateticks, on the other hand, maintain former; and of the various combinations of theſe laſt, are . 
[ matter, when ſubtilized, framed, ranged and moved in a thoſe groſs bodies compoſed, that are viſible, tangible, Oc. 2 
1 certain manner, to be capable of ſenſation and paſſion; that The firſt and ſmalleſt parts, we have obſerved, are abſolutely 8 
l beaſts may feel and perceive, by means of the animal ſpirits, hard; the others are compreſſible, and united in ſuch man- £ 
| which are a matter thus modified; and that the human /ou/ ner, that being compreſſed by an external impulſe, they have 13 
| itſelf, only becomes capable of ſenſation and paſſion, by an elaſtic or reſtitutive power, whereby they reſtore them- = 
means thereof. See SENSATION and PA3SION, ſelves to their natural ſtate, See ELAsSTIC1TYy, * 
But we muſt own it very difficult, to reconcile the idea we A ſhock, then, being made by one body upon another, the PZ 
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vibrations of the whole chord, and the parts. Now, the How far does a ſcmd move in a ſecond of time? Sound moves 
ts vibrate without Er : but no ſooner is the vibra- 1142 ſeconds in a ſecond, which is juſt an Engliſh mile 
the ſand is heard again ; which in 94 or 9.25 half ſeconds q two miles in 18 4 z three miles 
he aſcribes to this, that the motion of the parts being inſuf- in 27 +, Cc. 5 | | 
ficient to move the particles, "whoſe motion 1s the firſt that Does the report of a gun, diſcharged with its mouth towards 
ceaſes, requires ſome from daſhing againſt the fin- us, come ſooner than when the muzzle is from the obſerver? 
ger, whereby to become. enabled to give the particles the mo- —By experiments, it appears, there is no difference 
tion necellary for the producing ſand. . He finiſhes his in the /ound, from this different direction. 88 
proof, by the inſtance of flutes; which when made of dif- Do ſounds move in the fame time, the ſame ſpaces, in all 
ferent matters, as wood, metal, &c. whoſe parts are very ſtates of the atmoſphere, and hei hts of the barometer, by 
different, but their particles nearly the ſame, if their lengths day and by night, in ſummer and in winter, in ſnowy and 
and bores be the ſame 3 there is very little ſenſible difference in clear weather, in this or that climate By repeated ex- 


in their ſounds. _,. | periments, it does not appear there ariſes any difference from 1 
The ſonorous body having made its impreſſion on the conti-“ any of theſe different circumſtances. 
guous air, that impreſſion is propagated from one particle to Do the winds affe& the motion of ſounds hy repeated ex- k 
Another, according to the laws of pneumaticks. f periments, it appears, there is ſome, though a very ſmall [ 


A few particles, for inſtance, driven. from the ſurface 
the body, drive their neighbouring partie les into a leſs ſpace; | which is alſo augmented, or diminiſhed, by the ſtrength or 
and the medium, as it is thus rarified in one place, becomes weakneſs of the wind. 

condenſed in the other: but the air thus compreſſed in the Do a great and intenſe ſornd, and a ſmall or languid one, 
ſecond place, is, by its elaſticity, returned back again, both move with the ſame velocity ?—lIt appears that they do. 


10 its former place, and its former ſtate ; and the air, conti- | Does the ſound of a gun move equally ſwift at all elevations 


— a. r 


5 guous to that, is compreſſed: and the like obtains, when | of the gun?—lt does. 

3 the air leſs compreſſed expanding itſelf, a new compreſſion is | Do difterent quantities or ſtrengths of gun-powder, occa- 

1 generated. From each agitation of the air, therefore, there | ſion any difference, as to the velocity of the found f— 

2 © iſes a motion of the air, anal to the motion of a wave | None. . T7 
5 on the ſurface of the water ; W ich we call a wave or undu- Does ſaund move in a right line, the neareſt way z or does f 
$ lation of air. See UNDULATION. it ſweep along the earth's ſurface? And is there any dit- 


832 go and return back again, ference in the time, if the piece be diſcharged in an acclive 
1 through very ſhort, but equal ſpaces; the motion of each and a declive poſition? Sund moves the neareſt way 3 
25 particle is analogous to the motion of a vibrating | roomy and the velocity appears to be the fame in acclivities as in 
while it performs two oſcillations ; and moſt of laws of | declivities. | 

the pendulum, with very. little alteration, are applicable Have all kinds of und, as thoſe of guns, bells, &c. the 

thereto. See PENDULUM. ſame velocity ? And are ſounds ually ſwift in the beginning 

Sounds are as various, AS are the means that concur to their of their motion, and in the end? — There appears no ine- 

production. — The principal varieties reſult from the fi- || quality in either of theſe reſpects. 

gure, conſtitution, quantity, Cc. of the ſonorous body, the | For the reflection, refraction, &c. of SounD; ſee Ecno and 

manner of percuſſion, with the velocity, &c. of the vibra- PHONICKS. 

tions conſequent thereon 3 the ſtate and conſtitution of the Articulate Sou ws. See the article ARTICULAT E. 
medium; the diſpoſition, diſtance, &c. of the organ; the ob- Sou x o, in muſic, denotes a quality in the ſeveral agitations 
ſtacles between the organ and the ſonorous object, and the ad- of the air, conſidered as their diſpoſition, meaſure, c. 
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jacent bodies. — The moſt notable diſtinctions of ſounds, ariſing | may make muſic or harmony. See Mos and HAR- | 
from the various degrees and combinations of the conditions MON v. 
mentioned, are into lud and low (or ſtrong and weak) into Sound is the object of muſic; which is nothing but the art of i 
grave and acute (or ſharp and flat, or high and low) and into | applying ſounds, under ſuch circumſtances of tone and tume, bv 
; log and ſhort. The management whereof, makes the office as to raiſe agreeable ſenſations. See TUNE, Cc. | 
f of muſic. See Sou xp in muſic. The principal affection of ſud, whereby it becomes fitted N 
: The velocity of ſand is the ſame, with that of the aerial | to have this end; is that, whereby it 1s diſtinguiſhed into | 
waves; and does not differ much, whether it go with the wind | cute, and grave, See GRAVITY, Sc. | 
$ or againft it. By the wind, indeed, a certain quantity of This difference depends on the nature of the ſonorous body; 
4 air is carried from one place to another; and the ſcund is ac- | the particular figure and quantity thereof z and even, in 
1 celerated, while its waves move through that part of the air, ſome caſes, on the part of the body where it is ftruck ; 
4 if their direction be the ſame as that of the wind. But as | and is that which conſtitutes what we call different tones. 
ſound moves vaſtly ſwifter than wind, the acceleration it will See TONE. | 
® hereby receive, 1s inconſiderable. In effect, the molt vio- "The cauſe of this difference appears to be no other than the | 
8 lent winds we know of, have their celerity to that of ſcund, different velocities of the vibrations of the ſounding body. 
only as 1 to 333 and all the effect we can perceive ſrom the In effect, the tone of a ſound, is found, by abundance of 
wind, is, that it increaſes and diminiſhes the ſpace of the | experiments, to depend on the nature of thoſe vibrations, 


waves; ſo that by help hereof the ſound may be heard to a] whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe, than as 


= greater diſtance than otherwiſe it would. having different velocities : and ſince it is proved, that the 
Er) That the air is the ordinary medium of ſound, appears from ſmall vibrations of the fame chord, are all performed in 
5 various experiments, in rarified and condenſed air.— In an un- equal time; and that the tone of a ſound, which continues 
= exhauſted receiver, a ſmall bell may be heard ſome diſtance 3 for ſome time after the ſtroak, is the ſame from firſt to Jaſt : 
© but when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at the ſmalleſt it follows, that the tone 1s neceſſarily connected with a cer 
7% diſtance. If the air be condenſed, the ſound will be louder tain quantity of time in making each vibration, or each 
FE proportionably to the condenſation, or quantity of air wave; or that a certain number of vibrations or Waves, ac. 

crouded in: of which we have many inſtances in Mr. compliſhed in a given time, conſtitute a certain and deter- 

Haukſbee's experiments; and this docs not only ſucceed in minate tone,—From this principle, are all the phænomena 


forced rarefactions, c. but in ſuch alſo, as are natural; as] of tune deduced. See TI UNE. 

is evident from Fredlicius s tory of his journey to the top of | From the ſame principle, ariſe what we call concords, &c. 
mount Carpates in Hungary. which are nothing but the reſults of frequent unions and co- 
But it is not the air alone, that is capable of the impreſſions | incidences of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and 
of ſound ; but water alſo: as is manifeſt, by firiking a bell | conſequently of the waves and undulating motions of the air, 
under water, the ſound of which may plainly enough be occaſioned thereby, See CONCORD. 

beard, only not ſo loud, and alſo a fourth deeper, by the On the contrary, the reſult of leſs frequent coincidences 
ear of ſome good judges in muſical notes. Indeed Merſenne | of thoſe vibrations, is what we call a diſcord, See D1s- 
ſays, a ſound made under water, is of the ſame tone or CORD. | 

note, as if made in air, and heard under water. Another conſiderable diſtinction of SoUNDs, with regard to 
The 3 ſound is variouſly reported by various authors. muſic, is that, whereby they are denominated long and ſport 3 
ir Thac Newton makes its progreſs, in a ſecond of time, not with regard to the ſonorous body's retaining a motion 
to be 968 feet; the honourable Mr. F rancis Roberts 1300 feet ; once received, a longer or A leſs time, though gradually 
Mr, le 1200 feet; Dr. Walker 13 8 feet; Merſenne growing weaker; but to the continuation of the impulſe of 
1474 feet; Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Halley 1142 feet; the the efficient cauſe on the ſonorous body, for à longer or 2 
Florentine academy 1148 feet the royal academy of Paris, ſhorter time, as in the notes of a violin, &c. which are 
1172, The reaſon of which variety, Mr. Derham aſcribes made longer or ſhorter, by ſtrokes of different length or 
partly to ſome of thoſe gentlemen uſing ſtrings and plummets uickneſs. 
inſtead of regular pendulums; partly to there not being This continuity, 18, properly, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, ; 
diſtance enough between the ſonorous body and the place or the effect of ſeveral diſtinct ſtrokes, or repeated impulſes 5 
of obſervation; and partly, to there being no regard had to on the ſonorous deaf ſo quick, that We judge it ond conti- 41 


the winds, nued ſourd ; eſpecially if it be continued in the ſame degree | | | 
_ of the moſt conſiderable queries, relating to the laws of ſtrength: and hence ariſes the doctrine of meaſure and id 
4 ſrunds, the ſame author propoſes; and anſwers ſeveral of time, See TIME. ; , 2 
oy accurately, from experiments made for that purpoſe by Sounds, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to muſic, into j 

mſelf, as follows: g ſimple and compound and that twe ways,—In the firſt, a 4 
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found is faid to be compound, when a number of ſucceſſive vi- 


brations of the ſonorous body and the air, come fo faſt upon 


the ear, that we judge them the ſame continued ſound ; as in 
the nomenon of the circle of fire, cauſed by putting 
the vr end of a ſtick in a quick, circular motion: where, 
ſuppoſing the end of the ftick in any point of the circle, 
the idea we feceive of it there, continues till the impreffion 
is renewed by a ſudden return. 6 
A = Soup, then, with regard to this compoſition, ſhould 
the effect of a fingle vibration, or of ſo many vibrations 
as are neceſſary to raiſe in us the idea of ſaund.—In the ſe- 
' cond ſenſe of compoſition, a ſimple is the product of 
one voice, or one inſtrument, &c, N oy 
A compound SOUND, conſiſts of the ſands of ſeveral diſtin 
voices or inſtruments all united in the fame individual time 
and meaſure of duration, that is, all ſtriking the ear 308 
ther, whatever their other differences may be.— But in this 
| ſenſe, again, there is a two-fold compoſition; a natural and 
artificial one. | þ 
The natural compoſition, is that proceeding from the mani- 
fold reflexions of the firſt ſound from adjacent bodies, where 
the reflexions are not ſo ſudden, as to occaſion echo's ; 
but are all in the ſame tune with the firſt note, See RE- 
 SONANCE, | | 
The artificial compoſition, which alone comes under the 
muſician's province, is, that mixture of ſeveral ſounds, which 
being made by art, the ingredient ſounds are ſeparable, and 
diſtinguiſhable from one another.— In this ſenſe, the diſtinct 
ſounds of ſeveral voices or inſtruments, or ſeveral notes of the 
fame inſtrument, are called fmple ſounds ; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the compound ones, wherein, to anfwer the end of 
muſic, the ſimples muſt have ſuch an agreement in all rela- 
tions, chiefly as to acuteneſs and gravity, as that the ear may 
receive the mixture with pleaſure. See ComPos1rT10N. 
Another diſtinction of Sou Ns, with regard to muſic, is that, 
whereby they are ſaid to be ſmooth and even, or rergh and 
harſh, alſo clear and hoarſe ; the cauſe of which differences, 
depends on the diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſonorous body, or 
the circumſtances of the place: but the ideas of the differen- 
ces muſt be ſought from obſervation. 
Smeeth and rough ſounds depend, principally, on the ſounding 
body; of theſe we have a notable inſtance in ſtrings that are 
uneven, and not of the ſame dimenſion or conſtitutio 
throughout. | | 
M. Perrault, to account for roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, main- 
tains, there is no ſuch thing as a ſimple ſound; but that the 
Hund of the fame chord or bell, is a compound of the ſounds 
of the ſeveral parts of it ; ſo that where the parts are homoge- 
neous, and the dimenſions, or figure uniform, there is al- 
ways ſuch a perfe& mixture and union of all the ſounds, as 
makes one uniform. and ſmooth ſound : contrary conditions, 
produce harſhneſs. In effect, a likeneſs of parts and figure, 
makes an uniformity of vibrations, whereby a great number 
of ſimilar and coincident motions conſpire to fortify and im- 
prove each other, and unite, for the more e pro- 
ducing of the ſame effect. 
This account he confirms, from the phænomenon of a bell, 
which differs in tone, according to the part it is ſtruck in; 
and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a motion over all the 
parts. Hence, he conſiders the bell as compoled of an infi- 
nite number of rings, which, according to their different di- 
menſions, have different tones; as chords of different lengths 
have ; and when ftruck, the vibrations of the parts immedi- 
ately ſtruck, ſpecify the tone, being ſupported by a ſuffici- 
ent number of conſonant tones in other parts. This muſt 
be allowed, that every note of a ſtringed inftrument, is the 
effect of ſeveral ſimple ſounds: for there is not only the 
found reſulting from the motion of the ſtring ; but that from 
the motion of the parts of the inftrument, which has a con- 
fiderable effect in the total ſound, as is evident from hence, 
that the ſame ſtring on different violins, ſounds very diffe- 


rently. | 
But Perrault affirms the fame of every ſtring in itſelf, and 


without conſidering the inſtrument, Every part of the ſtring, | 


he ſays, has its particular vibrations, different from the groſs 
and ſenſible vibrations of the whole ; and theſe are the cauſes 
of different motions and ſawmds in the particles, which uniting, 
compoſe the whole ſound of the ſtring, and make an uniform 
compoſition, wherein the tone of the particular part ſtruck, 
prevails ; and all the others mix under a due ſubordination 
with it, ſo as to make the compoſition ſmooth and agreeable. 
If the parts be unevenly, or irtegularly conſtituted, the /aznd 
is harſh ; which is the caſe in what we call falſe ſtrings, and 
various other bodies; which, for this reaſon, have no certain 
and diſtin& tone, but a compoſition of ſeveral tones, which 
do not unite and mix, fo as to have one predominant, to 
ſpecify the total tone. | 
As to clear and hoarſe ſounds, they depend on circumſtances 
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For ſrunds to be fit to obtain the end of muſic, they ous 

to. be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt ; —— 
this, they cannot have one certain and diſcernible tone, ca- 
pable of being compared to others, in a certain relation of 


acuteneſs, of which the ear may judge; and of conſequence 


can be no part of the object of muſic. | 


Upon the whole, then, with Mr. Malcolm, we call that an 
harmonic or muſical ſound, which being clear and even, i; 


agreeable to the ear, and gives a certain and diſcernible 
tune; (hence called twnable Jas which is the ſubjeQ of tle 
whole of harmony. See Harmony, 


Harmonical Sou. See the article HARMONY ICA. 
SOUND, in geography, denotes a ſtreight, or inlet of the ſca, 


between two capes or head-lands. See STREIGHT. 


The SouNnD is uſed, by way of eminence, for that famous 


ſtreight, which joins the German ſea to the Baltic. 
It is fituate between the iſland of Zeeland and the coaſt of 
Schonen. It is about ſixteen leagues long, and generally 
five broad, excepting againſt the caſtle of Cronenberg, 
where it is but one: ſo that there is no paſſage for veſſels, 
but under the cannon of the fortreſs. 
This has _ occaſion to the Danes to ſettle a toll on all 
veſſels, which is one of the beſt revenues of the crown of 
Denmark; and to forbid all pilots from paſſing through the 
great and little belt, which are two other inlets into the Bal- 
tic, though ſomewhat leſs commodious than the former. 
key ue ry are exempted Foam paying this toll, by 
treaty of 1658, the ielded South-Goth- 
land hoy A Swedes. e. s 


SOUND-BOARD, the principal part of an organ, and 


that which makes the whole machine play. See OROGCAN. 
The ſound-board or ſummer, is a reſervoir, into which the 
wind drawn in by the bellows, is conducted by a port-vent, 
and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed over the holcs 
of its upper part. This wind enters them by valves, which 
open by preffing upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing the 
regiſters, which prevent the air from going into any of the 
other pipes, but thoſe it is required in. Vis 3h 

Organs, whoſe longeſt blind pipes are four foot, have their 
fnind-brard from five to fix feet. Organs of 16 feet have 
two ſound-beards, which communicate the wind from one to 


the other, by a pewter port- vent. 


SOUNDING, in navigation, the act of trying the depth 


of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line and 


| warns or other artifice. 85 


here are two kinds of lines occaſionally uſed in ſounding 


the .... 3 the ſeunding line and the deep ſea line. See DEE 
fea ime. © wt | 
The SouNDING line, is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not ex- 


ceeding 20 fathom in length; and marked at two, three, and 
four fathoms, with a piece of black leather between the 
ſtrands; and at five, with a piece of white leather. 

The ſounding line may be uſed when the ſhip is under fail, 
which the deep ſea-line cannot,——The plummet is uſually in 
form of a nine-pin, and weighs 18 pounds ; the end is fre- 
quently greaſed, to try whether the ground be fandy or 
rocky, &c,—Near banks, ſhores, Ee. they are to be ſounding 


- continually, 
Dr. Hook has invented a manner of /aunding the depth of the 


deepeſt ſea, without any line; on y by a wooden globe, 
lighter than water, to which, at a little diſtance is a piece of 
lead or ſtone fixed, by means of a [ſpringing wire in the firit, 
fitted into a ſtaple in the ſecond. The whole being let gently 
down, with the ſtone or lead foremoſt, as ſoon as that arrives 
at the bottom, it will ſtop ; but the ball, by the impetus it 
has acquired in deſcending, will be carried a little lower af- 
ter the weight is ſtopped; by which means the ſpringing 
wire will be inabled to fly back, and diſingaging itſelf, wii! 
re- aſcend.— By obſerving, then, the time of the balls itay 
under water by a watch or pendulum, and the help of ſome 
tables, the depth of the ſea is found. 

In ſome experiments made in the Thames with a maple 


lobe, 5 73 inches in diameter, and weighing 4 pound and a 


f, lined with pitch; and a conical weight 11 inches long, 
the ſharp end downwards; at the depth of 19 feet, there 
paſſed fix ſeconds; and at the depth of 10 feet 3 ſeconds 
between the immerſion and emerſion of the ball. From 
theſe numbers given, the depths, at any other ſtays, may be 
computed by the rule of three. | 


SOUP *, or Soor, a kind of potage made of bread, "4 


broth, or the juice of fleſh, or other matters; uſually ſerved 
at the beginning of a meal. 
The Word is French, formed from the Italian, xaha or /-/- 
fa, of the Latin, /apa, wine boiled away to a third part. 
1 derive it from the Celtic, ſouben, which ſignifics tue 
ame. | 
Saup is eſteemed eſſential to a French meal. Sometimes they 
heighten the reliſh by the addition of onions, or leeks, r 


cabbage or turnips, &c. 
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that are accidental to the ſonorous body: thus a voice or 


inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe, if raiſed within an 
empty hogſhead ; that yet is clear and bright out of it: the 


effect is owing to the mixture of other and different ſounds, 


raiſed by reflexion, which corrupt and change the ſpecies of 


the primitive ſound. 
3 


SOURCE. See the article Syr1NG., 

SOUTH dire&# dials. See the article Dr1ar.. 
SOUTH "+ company. See the article Company. 
SOUTHERN N See HEMISPHERE, 
SOUTHERN vean, Oct AN, 
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| , Ng See the article ow: 
© See SEMINA TION EMBRADOR. 
380 term uſed in the exchequer; ſeeming to be 
0 corruption from the French ſorvent, remembred. = 
Such eftreats and caſualties as the ſheritf by his induſtry can- 
not get or levy, are ſaid to be eftreats that jowne not, that is, 
to be remembred, or are not in demand.—On the 
contrary» eftreats that ſowne, arc ſach as he may gather. See 


i found frequently in England and Germany; and 
* . 2 Levant: the beſt is 2 long 


ſcales, very ſoft, and eaſily pulverized, —The Engliſh ſpalt 
is generally very ou, te idea, the modes whereof, ar 
SPACE, SPATIUM, a ſimple idea, the modes w „are 
diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, &c. See MoDE, 
ExTENOION o 8 7 — kat 
| ſide in length between any bodies, 
2 hich we have of diſtance, See Dis- 
1. c be confideted in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is 
pany called capacity. CAPACITY. | 
hen confidered between the extremities of matter, which 
gls the capacity of ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible and 
moveable, it is then called extenfiin. See EXTENSION. 
80 that extenfion is an idea onging to body only ; but 
ace, it is plain, may be confidered without it. See Body 


Space, therefore, in the general fignification, is the ſame 
ching with diſtance conſidered every way, whether there be 
any ſolid matter in it, or not. . 

Fach different diſtance is a different modification of ſpace ; 
and each idea of any different ſpace, is a ſimple mode of this 
idea. Such are an inch, foot, yard, c. which are the 
ideas of certain ated lengths, which men ſettle in their 
minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, —W hen 
theſe ideas are made familiar to mens thoughts, they can in 
their minds repeat them as often as they will, without join- 
ino to them the idea of body, and frame to themſelves the 
idcas of feet, yards, and fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds 
of all bodies; and by adding theſe ftill to one another, en- 
large their idea of ſpace, as much as they pleaſe, | 
From this power of repeating any idea of diſtance, without 
being ever able to come to an end, we come by the idea of 
immenſity. See IMMENSE and INFINITE. 

Another mode, or modification of ſpace, is taken from the 
relation of the parts of the termination of extenſion, or Cir- 
cumſcribed ſpace amongſt themſelves ; and this is what we 
call Feure.— This, the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, 
whoſe extremities come within our reach; and the eye takes, 


both from bodies and colours whoſe boundaries are within its 


view z where, obſerving how the extremities terminate, ei- 
ther in ſtreight lines, which meet at diſcernible angles; or 
in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived ; by 
conſidering theſe as' they relate to one another in all parts of 
the extremities of any body or ſpace, it acquires the idea we 
call figure : which affords to the mind infinite variety, See 
FIGURE. | Few 4 ; | 
Another mode belonging to this head, is that of place. Our 
idea of place is nothing but the relative poſition of an thing, 
with reference to its diſtance from ſome fixed and certain 
points: whence we ſay, that a thing has, or has not changed 
place, when its diſtance either. is, or is not altered with 
reſpect to thoſe bodies, with which we have occaſion to com- 
pare it. That this is ſo, we may eaſily gather from hence; 
that we can have no idea of the place of the univerſe: 
though we can of all its parts. See PLACE. _ 
Another mode of ſpace, is the idea which we get from the 
Recting, and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which 
we call duration, The ſimple modes of it are any difterent 
lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct ideas, as hours, days, 
years, &c. time, and eternity. The idea of ſucceſſion is 
got by reflefting on that train of ideas, which conſtantly 
low one another in our minds, as long as we are awake, 
See SUCCESSION, Ws 
The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion is what we 
call duration; and the continuation of the exiſtence of our- 
ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſhon of 
any ideas in our minds, is what we call our cron duration, 

or that of another thing co-exiſting with our thinking. 

A man having once got this idea of duration, can apply it 

to things which exiſt while he does not think : and thus we 

meaſure the time of our fleep, as well as that wherein we are 

awake, See DURATION. | 

Space is uſually divided into abſolute and relative. 
A'/5/ute SPACE, is that conſidered in its own nature, with- 

vt regard to any thing external; which always remains the 
Þ lame, and is infinite and immoveable. 

clative SPACE, is that moveable dimenſion, or meaſure of 

= former, which our ſenſes define by its poſitions to bo- 

Foes within it; and this the vulgar uſe for immoveable 


Relative face, in magnitude and figure, is always the ſame 
with abſolute ; but it is not neceſſary it ſhould be ſo numeri- 
cally: as if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, in abſolute 
reſt, then the places of all things within her, will be the 
fame abſolutely and relatively, and nothing will change its 
wg M but, — 1 os up under fail, or 7 ny Trap 

will contin paſs through new of abſolute ſpace : 

but all things on board, conſidered 4 , in reſpect to 

the ſhip, may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame places, or 

have the ſame ſituation and poſition, in regard to one 
another. 

Proper and abſolute motion, is defined to be the application 
' of a body to different parts of abſolute, that is, of infinite 
and immoveable ſpace. See PLACE, Mor lo and REST. 
The Carteſians, who make extenſion the eſſence of matter, 
afſert, that the * any body takes up, is che ſame thing 
with the body itſelf ; and that there is nv fuch thing as mere 
ſpace, void of all matter, in the univerſe; but this ſee diſ- 

proved under the article VA cu. 


SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure z or that 


which fills the . interval or diſtance between the lines that 
terminate it, See AREA and FIGURE. 
The parabolic ſpace, is that included in the whole parabola. 
See PARABOLA and PARABOLIC, 
The conchoidal ſpaces and the ci/ſeidal ſpace, are what are in- 
cluded within the cavities of the conchoid and cifloid, 
By the new methods now introduced, of applying algebra to 
geometry, it is demonſtrated, that the conchoidal and ciſſo- 
idal ſpaces, though infinitely extended, are yet finite magni- 
a _ Cod c Hoi and . 
yclaidal SPACE, 8 YCLOIDAL, 
Elliptical SP AC > Fee ths articles} Fl LIPTICAL. 
SPACE, in mechanicks, the line a moveable body, conſidered 
as a point, is conceived to deſcribe by its motion. See 
SPADE. Turfog $ T 
—=Turfing SPADE, f URFING)y 
SPADING, Jug Tec the articles J g, Wine. 
SPAGYRIC®, an epithet given to chymiſtry; Which is 
called the ſpagyric art, or medicina ſpagyrica z and to chymi- 
cal phyſicians, who are alſo called /pagyri/ts. See CH yMi- 
STRY and CHYMIST. 
* Voſſius derives the word from the Greek, ona», to extract, 
and ac, congregare to collect; which are the two prin- 
— — offices of chymiſts.— Paracelſus firſt introduced the 
word. 


SPAGYRICAL phyſicians. See the article PHYSICIAN. 
SP * HI's, horſe- men in the Ottoman army; chiefly raiſed in 
ia, 
The great ſtrength of the grand ſeignior's army conſiſts in 
the janizaries, who are the ſoot, and the ſpahi”s, who are 
the horſe. Sce JANIZARY, Cc. 
The aga or commander of the ſpahi's, is called ſpahi agaſi. 
Sec AGA. 

SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the thumb's 
end, and the tip of the little finger, when both are ſtretched 
out, Sec PALM, 

The pan is eſtimated at three hand's-breadths, or nine in- 
ches. Sce ME A8URE. 

SPANISH, or Sr Ax ISH language. See LANGUAGE. 


SPANISH black, I CRLACK, 
SPANISH comage, Cor Nx AGE, 
SPANISH cons, Coin, 
SPANISH epocha, EyocHa, 
SPANISH flivs, CANTHARIDES, 
3 inguiſition, 8 6 ISITION, 
PANISH meaſures EASURE, 
SPANISH — g See che articles Mod Ex, 
SPANISH order, ORDER, 
SPANISH plough, | PLouGH, 
SPANISH academy, ACADEMY, 
SPANISH ſilks, SILK, 
SPANISH wax, Wax, 
SPANISH white, J C WHITE. 


SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, ſtony, mixt ſubſtance, 
compounded of cryſtal, incorporated with lac lunæ, or other 
mineral, earthy, ſtony, or metallic matter; frequently found 
in caves and grotto's, and in the clefts of rocks, lead-mines, 
e. See STONE, GROTTO, MINERAL, CRYSTAL, Se. 
Mr. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, endeayours 
to account for the origin and growth of far; which he 
makes to be a kind of rock-plant. 

Spar, he obſerves, may be formed three ways; either from 
ſteams alone; or from teams coagulating dew, as it falls on 
the ground, or waters iſſuing from the joints of rocks: or, 
it may grow from earths and clays. To ſay nothing of the 
account we have from Switzerland, viz. that ſnow, by long 
lying and continual froſts, becomes hardened into ſpar. 

We have inftances of the firſt kind in many grotto's where 
ſpars produced from ſteams, hang like icicles; lead ore being 
often found to grow in the ſame manner. And as this * 
grows downwards; ſo in many places, from the ſides © 
iſue little plants of ſpar, ſhooting upwards, contrary to 
the tendency of the others. An inſtance of the ſecond, we 
have in a certain place in Italy, where cryſtals (which * a 
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fort of ſpars) are produced in clear evenings, from a coagu- 
tion of dew falling on nitrous ſtones. But hereof we have 
inſtances enough nearer home. 9 * 

For the third kind of generation of ſpar, never bi Ye taken 
notice of by naturaliſts; Mr, Beaumont ives us inſtances 


of it in Mendip hills, and other mines, wherein are ſabter- 


raneous vaults or grotto's. In the bottoms of ſome of theſe, 
is a fteam a thereon. From this earth, ſhoot up 
Jpires of various heights, Qc. from the firſt buddings out of it, 
till it be come as high as a man's finger; the big eft ordina- 
rily an inch in diameter. Theſe ſpires have irregular 
ridges and furrows ; and ſome ſooner, ſome later, begin on 
the tops to be congealed into fr and fo gathering a cruſt 
downwards by degrees, are all at laſt, turned into an abſo- 
lute r or ſtone, See PETRIFACTION. 

SPARADRAP, SrArRaDRAPUM, in Py, &c. an 
ancient name for a kind. of ſear-cloth ; or a linen cloth 
ſmeared on both ſides with ſome kind of plaiſter, or unguent. 
See SEAR-CLOTH and CERATE, ch 
The pparadrap is ſometimes allo called tela Gualteriana, or 
tela Gualteri ; ſometimes, tela emplaſtica. diet, 

It is prepared by melting a ſufficient quantity of ſome laiſter 

or unguent, and dipping a linen cloth therein, till ſuch time 

as it have imbibed its fill, It is then taken out, cooled and 
liſhed on a marble. | YM 

There are as many different kinds of ſparadraps, as there are 

of plaiſters for the cloth to be dipped in, 

SPA RING, among cock-fighters, is the fighting a cock 
with another to breathe him.—In ſparring, they put hots 
on their ſpurs, that they may not hurt one another.—To 
ſpar the cack, imports in general, to breathe him, in order to 
embolden him to fight. 

SPASM, Srasma, or SPASMUS, EIAEMA, or SITAEMOS, 
a Greek term, of equal import with the Latin, convulfio, and 
Engliſh, convulfien. See Conv vu sio. 

A. ſpa/mus happening after the taking of hellebore, or any 
other violent purgative, is mortal.—There are ſpaſms pecu- 
lar to certain members, and diſtinguiſhed by particular 
names : that of the mouth is called paſmus cynicus ; that of 
the penis, ſatyriaſis, &c. See RIAPISMUS, CyN1- 
cus, &. 
Cardan diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Jpaſms : the firſt con- 
liſting in a conſtant contraction of the muſcles, which ren- 
ders the members rigid, and inflexible. The ſecond, in ſud- 
den, unnatural motions and palpitations, frequently inter- 
mitting and beginning again, 

Accidental Jpaſms, are of ſhort continuance : there are ſome 
ariſing from flatulencies ; others from bites of venomous 
beaſts, from the puncture of a nerve, the acrimony of the 
— vellicating the ſtomach, exceſlive cold, hyſteric va- 
pours, Oc. 

SPASMO DIC, ſomething belonging to a /pa/m, or convul- 
ſion; as a afinadic medicine, fdafmedic diſeaſe, &c. See Sp ASM 
and 'ConvuLsive, | 
Hunger, according to M. Hecquet, is a ſpaſnadic affection of 
the fibres of the ſtomach z unleſs it ariſe from the fibres be- 
ing too much moiſtened by the liquor thereof, ſo as to inca- 
citate them for their office. See HuN GER. 

SPATULA®, or SPATHULA, an inſtrument uſed by ſur- 
geons, and apothecaries ; made flat at one end, and round 
at 8 other: ſerving to ſpread their plaiſters, and unguents 
Withal. 

The word is formed from the Latin, Hatha, of the Greek, 
eTad.ov, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The ſurgeons have little ſteel Jpatula*s.—The apothecaries 
have allo large ones of wood, to ſtir their drugs in diluting, 
tempering, or boiling them, 

SPAVIN®*, a diſeaſe in a horſe ; being a ſwelling, or ſtiff- 

neſs uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to halt. 
The word is formed from the French, 'e in, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame, 
There are two kinds of Jpavins, viz. the 
x-SPAVIN, Which is a callous tumour, at the bottom of the 
ham, on the inſide; hard as a bone, and very painful.— 
While it is yet young, ſome horſes only halt with it, at the 
firſt coming out of the ſtable. 

Dry SPAvIN, which is more eaſily perceived, by the horſe's 
raiſing one of his hind legs, with a twitch, higher than the 
other : ſometimes it is found on both legs. ' 

This kind, which ſome alſo call firing-halt, frequently de- 
generates into the ox-fpavin; for which there is no remedy, 
but to apply the fire; which, however, is not always a 
ful. See ee 

There are two other kinds of ſpavin, which have their ſeat 
in the hoof, viz. the 

Bleed SPAVIN, a foft tumour which grows through a horſe's 
hoof, and is uſually full of blood. 

Bone Sp Av1N, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the inſide of the 
hoof under the joint. ; 


. 


SPA WS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth; tinged 


with nitre, ſulphur, allum, bitumen, copperas, or other mi- 
neral matter in paſſing through the ſtrata thereof; and hence 
endued with ſome medicinal qualities, cathartic, diuretic, 
Emetic, alterant, or the like. See WarTzs, SPrinG, 
MrNxERAI, Oe. 3 
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 SPAYING, or Syavainc; the operation of - caſtrati; 
females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as fows, bind... 4 the 


per ver® 2ny further conception, and promote their fattening. 
A | 


STRATION, | | ttt 
It is performed, by cutting them in the mid 
left ſide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking = the 
and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, anointing 


The uſual way, is to make the inciſion a-ſlope, two i 
and a half long, that the fore-finger may be. put in — 


out. He ek, A 
SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, 2 member of the houſe 
elected by z majority of the votes thereof, to act as chair. 


man, or preſident, in putting queſtions, reading briefs or 
bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refractory, adjourning 


is inajeſty, that the commons, during their fitting, may 
have free acceſs to his majeſty ; freedom of ſperch in their ow, 
houſe, and ſecurity from arreſts. | & 
The feaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in paſſing 


The lord chancellor, or keeper, is uſually Sealer of the Hau e 
2 kerds. See CHANCELLOR.—The Saaler of the conveca- 
tion, is called the profecutey. See PROLOCUTOR, 
SPEAKING, the art or a& of expreſſing one's thoughts in 
| ORD and Voice; ſe 
allo SPEECH and GRAU n AR. dow 5 
Pliny, Zlian, Plutarch and other authors, make mention 
of ſeveral beaſts that have ſpoke and Pliny himſelf, ſpeaks 


Achilles's horſes, ſpeak ; wherein he has been followed by 
Oppian. But theſe are all fabulous: we have much better 
authority for a ferpent, and an aſs's ſpeaking. See Lax 
GUAGE. ; | 

SPEAKING-trumpet. See TRUMPET and STENTOR0P110- 
NIC, 10s m 48 Oo? 

SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a particular 
deſignation ; from the Latin, Hdectes.—In oppoſition to gene- 
ral, of genus. Sce GENERAL, PARTICU LAR, SPECIES 
and GEN us, 


Ass Is E, 
SPECIAL attorney | ATTORNEY 
9 the articles Fe E tail, 1 
Iss uE. f 
SPECIAL fail. See the article TA L. | 


SPECIES, an idea, which relates to ſome other more general 
one; or is comprized under a more univerſal diviſion of a 
enus. See GEN us. | 
he word is Latin, formed from the ancient verb, /pecic, I 
ſee; as if a ſpecies of things. were a collection of all the 
things ſeen at one view. 5 
Species is a mere term of relation: and the ſame idea may be 
a ſpecies, when compared to another more general one ; 2nd 
a genus, with regard to a more particular one.— I hus bo- 
dy is a genus, with regard to a animate and inaninate 
body; and a Species, with regard to ſubſtance: 3 
The laſt Species, is that which can only be divided into in- 
dividuals. See InDivipuar. 
Animal is a ſpecies, with regard to body; and man is 2 fe- 
cies with regard to animal, God deſtroyed mankind by the 
deluge ; but he preſerved the /pecies, See DeLUG?. 
SPECIES, in logic, is one of the five words, called by Por- 
phyry, univerſals, See UNIVERSAL. t 
SPECIES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, contained unde: 3 
more univerlal one. 
The orators alſo call it hypothefis : Z. gr. virtue is to be loved, 
is the genus or theſis, Temperance is to be preſerved here, at 


| this time, is the Jpecies or hypotheſis. See Tr xs515s. 


' SPECIES, in the ancient muſic, denotes a ſub-diviſfion of one 
of the genera. See GRkN Us. | | 

The genera of muſic were three, the enharmonic, chromatic, 
and diatonic ; the two laſt of which were variouſly ſub- 
divided into ſpecies: nor was the firſt without ſpecies, though 
thoſe had not particular names as the ſpecies of the other on 
had,—Theſe ſpecies were alſo called the chroai, colours 0 


| the genera, SPECIES 


* 
6 


8b E. 


4p cIEs, ia opticks, the image painted on the retina by the {| | 
of the diſeaſe ; no regard had to the ſy mptoms or phænome- 


of light from the ſeveral points of the ſurface 
Ta object, received in at the pupilla, and collected, in their 


objects, which give the foul an occaſion of ſeeing, are an 


„when in a diſtance and diſpoſition; or, laſtly, 
—_ are 14 other more ſubtile body, as light, 
which receives all theſe im reffions from bodies, and is con- 

i Now one to another, with the dif- 


have decided this point their invention of artificial eyes, | 


wherein the ſpecies of obj are received on a paper or linen 
cloth in the lam manner as they are received in the natural 


become viſible, into inpraſſæ and expreſſe. 

Impreſſed SPECIES, are ſuch, as come irom without ; or are 
ſent from the object to the organ : ſuch are thoſe we have 
already been ſpeaking of. 

Expreſſed SPECIES, are thoſe, on the contrary, which procced 
rom within; or that are ſent from the organ to the object. 
Le Clerc, in his ſyſtem of viſion, by one of thoſe revolu- 
tions very frequent in philoſophical opinions, has called upon 
the ſtage again the ſpectes expreſſes, of the ancient philoſo- 
phers. For, according to him, it is not by ſpecies or images 
impreſſed on the optic nerve, that the foul ſees objects; 
but by rays, which the herſelf directs to them, and which 


: 


ſhe uſes as a blind man does his ſtaff, to grope out ob- 
IK Pede account for viſion, from a kind of intentio- 
nal SPECIES, thus: every object, ſay they, expreſſes a per- 
ſect image of itſelf on the air next to it. This expreſſes 
another leſſer one on the air next to that; and this a third 
fill lefs, Thus are the 2 continued from the object to 


the cryſtallin, which theſe philoſophers hold the principal or- 


gan of ſeeing, "Theſe they call ſpecies intentionales ; and to 

»count the better for their generation, affirm, that objects 
exhibit them in the ſame manner, as mirrors do a man's face. 
See VISION. 

Sprc1Es, in theology, denote the appearances of the bread 

and wine in the ſacrament, after conſecration, —Or, as the 
Romaniſts define them, the accidents remaining in the bread 
and wine, whereby they become ſenſible td us, after their 
ſubſtance is deſtroyed, Sce TRANSUBSTANTIATION: 
The ſpecies of the bread, c. are its whiteneſs, quantity, 
figure, friableneſs, ere. — Of wine, its flavour, quickneſs, 
ſpecific gravity, Cc. 
The generality of Romiſh divines, hold, that the 2 are 
abſolute accidents. And the Carteſians, who are bound to 
deny any ſuch things as abſolute accidents, are greatly puz- 
zled to explain the Foe: without incurring the cenſure of 
hereſy, F. Magnan is forced to aſſert, that the pon are 
mere deluſions and appearances, which God impreſſes on our 
ſenſes, See abſolute ACCIDENT. 

SPECIES, in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, filver, 
copper, &c. which having paſſed their full preparation, and 
coinage, Are current in public. See CoIN, 

SpEC1Es decried, or cried down, are ſuch as the ſoveraign has 
forbidden to be received in payment. | | 

Light SpEC185, are thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight pre- 
ſcribed by law. | 

Falſe Sex C1Es, are thoſe of different metal or alloy from what 
they ſhould be, &c. 

SPECIES, in algebra, are the ſymbols, or characters, whereby 
quantities are repreſented. See CHARACTER. 

SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is proper and peculiar 

to any thing ; - or that charaCterizes it, and diſtinguiſhes it 
ſrom every other thing. See PROPER, &c.. _ 
Thus the attracting of iron is ſpecific to the load- ſtone, or a 
ſpecific property of the load-ſtone: a juſt definition ſhould 
contain the Jpecific notion of the thing defined, or that which 
ſpecifies and diſfinguiſhes it from every thing elſe. See DE- 
FINITION. | | | 

SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and effect is 
peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe; is adequate there- 
to; and exerts its whole force immediately thereon. 

Thus quinquina, or the Jeſuits bark, is held a ſpecific for in- 
termitting fevers or agues; mercury for the venereal diſcaſe, 
Sc. See QUINQUINA. | | 

Authors make mention of three kinds of ſpecific medicines. 
ie. Such as are eminently and particular! friendly to this 
or that part; as to the heart, the lungs, the brain, the ſto- 
mach, &c, | 

25. Such as ſeem to attract, expel, or evacuate ſome de- 
terminate humour, by a kind of ſpecific power they are en- 
dowed withal ; as jalap is ſuppoſed to purge watery humours ; 
rhubarb, bile, &c, See PURGATIVE. 

3. Such as remove the cauſe of a diſeaſe, by ſome ſudden 
property, without our knowing how or why; or the manner 
of whoſe operations we are entirely ignorant of, and have 


only 13 effects by experience. 


. 


| 


S!P!E 
In the uſe of theſe laſt, there is ho enquiry into the nature 


na: nor is the medicine to be at all adapted to the particular 
citcumſtances thereof. © All chat wo regard, is the name of 
the diſeaſe, and that of the remedy : as, immediately, upon 
finding an intermitting ſever, we preſerihe the bark; to 
_—_ pain, opium; to expel poiſon, fome particular an- 
tidote. 91 2 | | 

On this footing, a ſþrcific medicine-feems to ſtand in oppoſi- 
tion to a ſcientific, or methodic medicine. See MEDICINE. 


{SPECIFIC waters. See the article WATER. 
{SPECIFIC gravity, in hydroſtaticks, denotes that gravity, or 


weight peculiar to each ſpecies, or kind of natural body; 
and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds. See 
WEIGHT. g 

In this ſenſe, à body is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier than ano- 
ther, when under the ſame bulk it contains a greater weight 
than that other; and that other, is ſaid to be crfically 
lighter than the firſt.— Thus, if there be two equa ſpheres, 
each a foot in diameter; only the one wood, the other lead ; 
ſince ir) _—_— is 2 heavier than the wooden one, 
it is ſaid to cificaly or in ſpecie, heavier; and the 
wooden one, pea * * 

This kind of gravity, ſome call relative; in oppoſition to 
abſolute gravity, which increaſcs in proportion to the quanti- 
ty or maſs of the body, See GRAVITY, „ | 


Laws of the SPECIFIC 22 and levity of bodies, —1. If two 


bodies be equal in bulk, their /pecific gravittes are, to each 
other, as their abſolute gravities. Thus a body is ſaid to 
be twice as heavy, /þecifically, as another, if it have twice 
its gravity under the ſame bulk. | 

Hence, the /pecific gravities of equal bodies, are 2s their den- 
ſities. See DENSITY. | 

2. The ſpecific gravities of bodies of the ſame weight, are 
in the reciprocal ratio of their bulks. Hence, the maſſes of 
two bodies of the ſame weight, are in a reciprocal ratio of 
their bulks. 

3. The ſpecific gravities of two bodies are, in a ratio, com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the abſolute gravities, and the 
reciprocal one of their bulks.— Hence, again, the ſpec fie 
gravities are as the denſities. 

4. A body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid, loſes ſo much of 
its weight therein, as is equal to a quantity of the fluid of 
the ſame bulk. | 
For, ſuppoſe a cubic inch of lead immerged in water: A cu- 
bie inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its place t 
but the weight of this water was ſuſtained by the refiltance 
of the ambient water. Therefore, ſuch a part of the weight 
of the leaden cube, muſt be ſuſtained by the reſiſtance of 
the ambient water, as is equal to the weight of the water 
expelled. The gravity of the body immerged, theretorc, 
muſt be diminiſhed by ſo much. | 

Hence, 1% Since a fluid ſpecifically heavier, has a greatcr 
weight, in the ſame bulk, than a lighter ; the fame body will 
loſe a greater part of its weight in a fluid, ſpecifically heavier, 
than in a lighter: and therefore ir weighs more in a lighter 
than a heavier. | 

2%. Equal homogeneous bodies weighing equally in air, loſe 
their equilibrium if one of, them be immerged in a hea- 
vier fluid; the other in a lighter. 

43%. Since the ſpecific gravities are as the abſolute gravities 
under the ſame bulk ; the ſpectfic gravity of the fluid, will 
be to the gravity of the body immerged, as the part of 
the weight loſt by the ſolid, to the whole weight. 

4%. Two ſolids equal in bulk, loſe the ſame weight in the 
ſame fluid: but the weight of the 3 heavier body, 
is greater than that of the ſpecifically lighter 3 therefore, the 
ſpecifically lighter, loſes a greater part of its weight, than the 
pecrfically heavier. | | 

4. Since the bulks of bodies equal in weight, are reciprocally 
as the ſpecific gravities; the ſpecifically lighter, loſes more 
weight in the fame fluid than the heavier 3 wherefore, it 
they be in eguilibrio in one Auid, they will not be fo in 
another ; but the pee, cally heavier, will preponderate, and 
that the more, as the fluid 1s denſer. 

o, The ſpecific gravities of fluids, are as the weights loſt by 


the ſame ſolid immerged in the ſame, 


To find the SPECIFIC gravity of a fluid, —On one arm of a 


balance fuſpend a leaden globe; and to the other, faſten a 


weight, which is in eguililrium therewith in the air. Im- 


merge the globe ſucceſſively in the ſeveral fluids, whoſe pe- 


cific gravities are to be determined, and obſerve the weight 
Which balances it in each. Theſe ſeveral weights, ſub- 
traced, ſeverally, from the firſt weight, the remainders are 
the parts of the weight loft in each fluid, Whence the ra- 
tio of the ſpecific gravity of the Auids is ſeen, See HYDR0- 
STATICAL balance. 

Hence, as the denſities are as the ſpecifi gravities; we find 
the ratio of the denſities of the fluids at the ſame time, 

This problem is of the utmoſt uſe; as by it, the degree of 
purity or goodneſs of Auids, is eaſily found; a thing, not 


only of ſervice in natural philoſophy 3 but alſo in common 


life, and in the practice of phyſic. 
At different ſeaſons of the year, the ſpeciſſc gravities of the 
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therefore, imumerges gert, » lighter fluid 
N 1 AS „„ 
lid to that of the fluid Is greater. N 
che whole body will be-immerged ; and it will remain in any 


. If a ſpecifically l. hter body be wholly immerged in a 
| Fuid 4 Wer arge by the collateral columns of the Avid, 
to aſcend with a force equal to the exceſs of the weight 


to eig Hold, bulk for bulk, over the weight of the tile 


10. The ſpecific gravity of 3 ſlid is to the ſpecific gravity of 
a lighter fluid, W. ;* it is immerged, as the bu of the 
part _—_— is to the jor poke pg oY "+. 1 
11. The ſpecific gravities of ed ids, are as their pa 
Ree ke fluid. | n 
12. T woe and bulk of a ſpecifically lighter body, and 
the weight of the ſpecifically heavier Auid, being given, to 
End the force required, to keep the ſolid wholly immerged 
under the fluid. 1 we 
"this force is equal to the excels of the weight of the fluid, 
beyond that of an L balk of the ſolid; from the given 
bulk of the ſolid, the weight of a cubic foot of Water, 
find, by 70 bale of * weight * _— water, 
to t A rom this, ſubtra the weight 
— the ſolid ; the 1 i r. 2 
and 100 pounds in W t, under water, required: ſince a 
cubic foot of water is ſound to weigh 70 pound, the weight 
of water under the bulk of feet, is 5003 whence, 100 
pound, the weight of the ſolid, being ſubtracted ; the re- 
mainder 460 pound, is the force necelfary 
under water. | 
Hence, fince a ſpecifically lighter body aſcends in a heavier 
Auid, with the ſame force that would prevent its aſcent : by 


i 


on the fluid. 
The rye 55 of a cubic foot of the Auid being given; the 
bulk of fluid equal to the weight of the vellel, is found 
by the rule of three. If, then, the iy be made a lit- 
igger f 5 { weight under 
the ſame bulk, than the Auid, and will therefore be ſpecifi- 
cally 1 than the ſame, and conſequently, will ſwim. 


E. gr. 

weight, ſo as it ſwim upon Water. Since the weight 
of 2 cubic foot of water is 70 pound, the quantity of Water 
equal to 30 pounds, will. be found 728" 57 1” ; and therefore 
the cube of the diameter of the ſphere 13921 45% whence 
the cube root bein extracted 1' 1” 1“ is the iameter of a 
ſphere of water o 30 pounds. If, therefore, the diameter 
of the cavity be made a little bigger, e. C. 1 K or 2 feet ; ſo 
much leſs of the ball will be immerged as the diametcr 1s 
increaſed, 

14. The force employed to retain a ſpecifically lighter ſo- 
lid, under a heavier Avid - and the weight loſt by a heavier 
ſolid in a lighter fluid, are each added to the weight of the 
Auid, and weigh together with it. 

The ſeveral theorems here delivered, are not only all de- 
monſtrable from the principles of mechanicks; but are con- 
formable to experiment. In effect, experience is here found 
to anſwer exactly to calculation, as 1s abundantly evident 
from the courſes of philoſophical experiments, Now frequent- 


lf exhibited; where the laws of ſpecific gravitation are well 


SPECILLU M, or SPECULUM, an inſtrument, wherewith 
ſurgeons ſearch and dilate wounds, tc, See SPECULUM- 

SPECIOUS arithmetic, is that branch which is converſant in 

quantities denoted by 2 25 that is, by the letters of the al- 

—In contradiſtinction to that, where the quantities 

are expreſſed by numbers, which is called numerous arith- 
metic. See ARITHMETIC and CHARACTER. 

Soecious arithmetic, is what we more uſually call algebra. See 


SPECTACLE, Srrcragurun, fi . ſome extraordi- 
nary object, which draws the view and attention; and is not 


gladiators, of beaſts, and even for ſolemn proceſſions, as 
thoſe of the circus, tc, See Game, THEATRE» Au- 


SPE 


deſecti the organ of ſight. See Lens. 

2 ate al bY effacles of convex lens's, 

make amends for the the eye, which does not 
— the rays converge enough to have them meet in the 
retina. See PRESBYTAE. . 
Short-ſighted people, or m uſe concave lens's, to keep 
the rays from 41 through the great roundneſs 
of the eye, as to them meet ere they reach the retina. 
See MyoPs and Mvor 14. 


3 on their noſes ; a folly, that has its 
w_— the natural 2 of thoſe who value them- 


. de Marv. | 
F. Cherubin, a capuchin,, A eribes a Kind of ache tele- 
ſcopes, for the. viewing of remote objects with both ; 
hence called binoculi, Though F. Rheita had mentioned the 


ſpeftacles were in uſe in the year 1150: nevertheleſs, the dic- 
tionary of the academy della cruſca, under the word occhiale, 


compoſed between the years 1330 and 1336. 

SPECTATOR, a perſon prelent at a ſpectacle, See- Sy E c- 
TACLE. 

Among the Romans, SPECTATORS, SPECTATORES, more 
particularly denoted a kind of gladiators, who had received 
their diſcharge z and were frequently hired to be preſent, as 

ſpectators, at the combats of gladiators, &c. the people were 
entertained withal. See GLADIATOR. 

SPECULARIA, the art of preparing, and making /peculay 
or mirrours.— Or, the laws of mirrours, their phænomena, 
cauſes, &c. called alſo catoptricts. See CATOPTRICKS, 
Mix ROUR, &c. | 

SPECULARIS laprs, in natural hiſtory, is a kind of fiſſile 
itone, clear as glaſs ; whence it is alſo called Muſcovy glaſs ; 
and uſed in ſeveral countries where it is found, for window- 
lights, Wc, See GL Ass. 

The lapis ſpecularis is a ſpecies of talc; ſplits eaſily into 
thin laminæ or plates; and is ſometimes calcined to make a 
fine plaiſter. See Talc,  _ 

SPECULATION. - Certitude of SPECULATION, See 
CERTITUDE. . | 

SPECULATIVE geometry, ) GEOMETRY, 

SPECULATIVE mathematics, Ge MATHEMATICS, 

SPECULATIVE muſic, Music, 

SPECULATIVE philoſophy, _ "CPHILOSOPHY. 

SPECULUM, mirrour, in opticks, any poliſhed body, im- 
pervious to the rays of light : ſuch as water in wells and deep 
vers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with mercury or 
other opake matter, popularly called loking-glaſſes. See 
Look IN OG. ** j 
For the ſeveral kinds and forms of ſpecula, plain, contave and 
convex, with their theory, and phænomena, and the methods 
of preparings grinding them, Cc. ſee MI R ROUR, GRIN D- 
ING, Oc. | | pkg 
For the laws and effects of ſpetula of various forms, ſee Re- 
FLECTION, BURNING-glaſs, &c, « 

SPECULUM, among ſurgeons, the ſame with ſpecillum. See 
SPECILLUM,—More particularly, 

SFECULUM ani, is an inftrunient, wherewith they dilate the 
fundament, examine ſores, extract bones, or let out any 

beccant matter that may be there lodged. 

SPECULUM matricis, is an inſtrument uſed to examine and 
arels corrupted places in the privy parts of women.—lts 
torm is the ſame with that of the ſpeculum ani. 

dr EFCULUM orzs, is an inſtrument ſerving to examine diſor- 
ders in the mouth. — There are two kinds: the one com- 

| : | | 
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mon; the other bigger and ſtronger, fit not only to k 
down the tongue ; but alſo the lower jaw ; while 17 
is ſurveyed, to the very extremity of the throat, and the ne- 
ceſſary remedies applied. " 

SPEECH, the act, or att of exprefling a man's thoughts, by 
certain ſigns invented for that purpoſe. Sce Si. 

Theſe figns are principally ſounds made by the voice, and let- 
ters. Sec Voice, SouNnD and LETTER, 

SPEECH, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral words 
ranged in order, See LANGUAGE. 

The grammarians generally make eight parts of ſpeech ; i. e. 
eight kinds of words uſed in diſcourſe, viz. m, pronoun, 
verb, participle, adverb, coijunition, prepoſition and interjec- 
tienz each of which ſee under its proper article, Ap VERSE, 
Noun, PrRonouN, Cc. See alſo PART. 
F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beft writers on grammar, 
jos admits of three 12 of ſpeech, viz. now, verb and 
ficative z which laſt includes the adverb, conjunction and 
iron, See MoDIFICATIVE. 

SPELL, a kind of charm, to drive away a diſeaſe, by hang- 
ing a word or ſentence on a paper about the Bhs See 
CHARM and PHYLACTERY. 

SPELL, in the ſea language, To SPgLL, is to let go the 
ſheat and bowlings of a fail, and brace the weather-brace, 
that the fail may lic looſe in the wind, 

To de a SPELL, is to do any thing by turns, for a ſhort time, 
and then leave it. 

To give a SPELL, is to be ready to work in ſuch a one's room, 

Freſh SPELL, is when freſh men come to work; eſpecially 
* the rowers are relieved with another gang. See 

R ESH, 

SPELLING, that part of grammar properly called orthogra- 
72 See OR THOGRAPHY. 

Jones gives the following rules, or maxims of ſpelling, 
1. That all words were originally pronounced, as pelt. 
2% That in all wordg, whoſe ſounds have been ſince altered 
(the origin of the difficulty of Helling) the alteration was 
made for the ſake of eaſe, and pleaſure, 
And hence, 3*. All words that can be written ſeveral ways, 
muſt be felt according to the hardeſt, harſheſt, and moſt 
unuſual found, See PRONUNCIATION, 

SPELTER, SexzLTRUM, n+; a kind of imperfect me- 
tal, which ſome miſtakenly confound with biſmuth, and 
others with ſpaat : others making it a female antimony, 
See BisMUTH, SPAAT, Cc. 

Spelter is a kind of crude, mineral lead, very hatd, white 
and brilliant; which though not perfectly malleable, yet 
ſtretches a little under the hammer: and is otherwiſe called 
zink. See ZINk. 

It is found in greateſt quantity in the mines of Goſſelaar in 
Saxony; and is ordinarily fold in large, ſquare, thick cakes, 
whence one would judge it to have been melted as it came 
out of the mines, and caſt into that figure. 

It is uſed to putge and whiten tin, in making of pewter ; 
much as lead is uſed to purify gold and ſilver. Sce TIN 

and PEWTER. 

Thoſe who imagine that the Pelter is put in to increaſe 
the weight, are miſtaken ; ſince in melting five or fix hun- 
dred weight of tin, they ſcarce put in a pound of /pelter, and 
that mixed with turmeric. See ZINK, | 

SPERM, SPEkMA, ENEPMA, the ſeed whereof an animal is 
formed, See SEED. 

SPERMA-CE TI, or parma-ſitty, in harmacy, is a whitiſh, 
flaky ſubſtahce, prepared from an oil found in the head of 
a cetaceous fiſh, called by ſome, the male whale, by others 
cachelot, and by the Latins orca ; diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon whale, by its having teeth, in lieu of whale-bone ; and 
by a bunch on its back, See WHALE, | 

he ancients were great ſtrangers to the nature of this pre- 
paration ; inſomuch, that Schroder ſeems in doubt, whether 
to teckon it an animal, or mineral ſubſtance. 
It had its name ſperma- ceti, ſeed or ſperm of whale, given it, 
no doubt, to raiſe its value, by a notion of its ſcarcity : the 
oil it is made from, is found in a large trunk four or five 
foot deep, and ten or twelve long, filling almoſt the whole 
cavity of the head, and ſeeming to ſupply the office of brain 
and cerebellum, 
The method of preparing it, is a ſecret in the hands of a 
very few: the proceſs is faid to be thus.— The oil or brain 
being taken out of the animal, is melted over a gentle fire, 
and put into moulds, like thoſe wherein ſugar-loaves are 
formed, When cold, and drained, it is taken out and 
melted over again; and this they continue to do till it be 
well purified, and become white, It is then cut with a 
knife for the purpoſe, and reduced into flakes, ſuch as we 
have it from the druꝑgiſts. 
It muſt be choſen white, clear, and tranſparent, of a ſweet- 
iſh ſmell, which ſome fancy to partake of that of the vio- 
let: ſome ſophiſticate it with wax; but the deceit is diſco- 
vercd, either by the ſmell of the wax, or by the dulneſs of 
the colour, | 
Some alſo {ell a preparation of oil gained from the tail of the 
whale, inſtead of that from the brain; which laſt kind turns 
yellow, as ſoon as opened to the air, In the general, there is 
| ; ng 
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bade differed from In tennis 3 but it is not known | 
DN x the Gfſerence conſifted. = * 

The Mileſtans were particularly averit to this Exerciſe ; and 
"the Athenians 28 remarkably fond of it Theſe latter fre. 


| we ein een | ih 4 
perma-ceti is of 17 uſe in medicine. Dr. Quit 7 
it is a noble rem | 


tain, its greateſt property» and that which makes it ſo much 
i its ſoftning the fan, and reſolving tymours of 
| the breaſt. Whence it comes to be uſed by the ladies in 


maſters in this art, by way of complinse 


SPERMATIC, IUETMATIK Ox, in anatomy, ſomething be- 
longing to the ſperm or ſeed. See 8E MIN ATI. _. 
The 2 made a general * of the A * of the ani- 
mal body into ſpermatic, and ſanguineous. permatic parts, 

are hoſe, Lee their colour, Oc. bear ſome reſemblance 
to ſeed 3 and were ſuppoſed to be formed thereof: ſuch are 

- the nerves, membran bones, £5c.—Sangumems Are thoſe 
ſuppoſed to be formed of the blood, after conceptiofl., 

But the moderns, with much better. reaſon, hold all the 
parts to be permatic in this ſenſe, and either formed of the 
ovum of the female, or of the ſemen of the male. See 

* GENERATION. $1 | 22 
M. Andry ſpeaks of ſpermatic warms in the human body. 

| Gee WORMS. N ers 
N SpERMATIC veſſels, called alſo vaſe þr eparantia, are certain 
veſſels appointed for bringing the blood to the teſticles, 
tc. to be ſecreted and prepared into ſeed 3 and for car- 
rying back again the blood, remaining aftet the ſecretion is 
Ged. See SEED, TxsTICLE, Cc. 8 

The ſpermatic veſſels are TWO arteries, and as many veins. 

The SPERMATIC arteries ariſe from the fore-part of the 
trunk of the aorta, below the emulgents.—J. Tab. Anat. 
(Angeiol.) Z. 1s U. 51. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. p. P- &c. 
Their ſtructure is very ſingular, in that, Contrary to the fa- 
bric of all other arterics, Which are largeſt at their exit from 
the trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at their origin, and grow big- 
ger in their progreſs towards the teſtes. By this means, the 
blood receives 4 check at ts firſt going off for thoſe parts, 
which diſpoſes it for the future changes, Ic. it is to paſs. — 
The fame end 1s anſwered in quadrupeds, 4 having theſe 
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run k, CRANIUM, SK £NOIDES, Ofc. p 


SP HENOIDES, in anatomy; os cuneiforme ; a bone of the 
; head, common to the eranium, and upper jaw. See Cx a- 


It is ſituate in the lower part of the fkull, whereof it is, as 
it were, the baſis, amid is conn to all the other members 


| thereof, by the ſphenoidal future. —See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
. . 3. | in 
ts 2 18 NN and not eaſy to be deſcribed; whence 


ſome have called it multiforme. 


In adults, it is one continued bone; but in young children, 
ſometimes conſiſts of three, and ſometimes of four diſtinct 
ieces. | 
ops NOIDES „. See the article SE L LA. | 
SPHENOP ARYNG# US, in anatom a pair of muſ- 
cles, called alſo pterygopharyng@us, cepha us, &c. 
See PTERYGOPHARYNG ZEUS. 


S$PHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
nx. It deſcends from à round, fleſhy origination, ncar 


into the poſterior part of the uvula, where it; ins its partner. | : 


SPHERE, SPHARA, Ed4rea, in geometry, 2 ſolid body 
contained under one fingle ſurface, and having a point in the 
middle, called the centre, Whence all lines drawn to the ſur- 


rves, is, that in that caſe, the abdominal 


muſcles muſt have been larger than they are; by which 
means, the inteſtines would have been frequently let down 
into the ſcrotum 3 an inconvenience Which quadrupeds are 
ſecured from, by the horizontal poſition of their bodies. 


The ſpermatic arteries, in their progreſs, Mecting with the |, 
ſpermatic veins, enter together with them the inner lamella | See alſo Hz MISPHERE and PLANISPHERE. 

of the peritoneum) where, inſinuating into the duplicature Properties of the SPHERE! A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, 
of the proceſs, and being cloathed therewith, they paſs on whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface, and its height to the ra- 


to within three or four fingers breadth of the teſticles, where. dius of the pere. 
they divide into two unequal branches; the biggeſt of ich! 5, 9. being eſteemed ſuch à pyramid, its cube 
goes to the teſticle, and is diſtributed therein (ſee TEST 1- or ſolid content, 1 found like that of 2 pyramid. Sec Py- 
SIE.) And the leſs in the paraſtata or epididymis. See RAMID. e e | wh 
PARASTATA. | | 2%. A ſphere is to a cylinder, ſtanding on an equal baſis, and 
The SPERMATIC veins take the fame courſe with the arte- of the lame height, as 2 to Hence, alſo, may the cube 
ries; only a little above the teſticles, they ſplit into ſeveral or content of the ſphere be ound. See "CYLINDER: 
branches, which uniting, form a plexus, called corpus r cube of the diameter of a ſphere, is to the ſolid 
coſum pampiniforme, Or ramidale, The blood returned by | dontent of the ſphere, nearly as 300 to 157: and thus, alſo, 


the ſpermatic veins, is elivered on the right fide to the cava, may the content of the here be meaſured. | 


and on the left, into the emulgent vein.— See Tab. Anat. 4%. The ſurface of a ſphere is quadruple the area of a circle 


deſcribed with the radius of the ſphere. For fince a ſphere i- 


| (Angeiol.) fg 6, u. 2. : | | 
SPERMA CELE, in medicine, 4 kind of rupture, oc- equal to A pyramid, whoſe baſe is the ſurface, and its alti- 


cafioned by a diſtention of the ſeminal veſſels, whereby they 


are let fall into the ſcrotum. .. 


The ſphere is ſuppoſed to be generated by the revolution of 4 
cd PT: ab. Geometry, fig. 34-) about its diameter 


by dividing its ſolidity by 4 third part of its 
If, now, the diameter Ir the circle be 100, the area will be » 


e$PHACELUS*®, or SpHACELISM US, in medicine, a total 
corruption or mortification of any parts occaſioned by an 8503 conſequently, che ſolidity 157 0000, which divided 
interception of the blood, and ſpirits. See MOR TIFICA- by a third of the ” ni-diameter, 100; the quotient is the 
110. | 15 ſarface of the ſphere 31400 which is manifeſtly quadruple | 
* The word is Greek, oÞauea®-, formed, perhaps, of rr, the area of the circle. et | | | 
I kill, —lt is ſometimes, allo, called necrofs, and ſometimes | The diameter of a SPHERE being given, #0 find its urface and : 
fiderativ. See Nicht a and StprRAT IO. | folidity Find the periphery of the circle deſcribed by the la- ; 
Sphacelus is diſtinguiſhed from gangrenes which is 9 a mor- ius of the ſphere. See PERIPHERY. 
tification begun, and, as it Were, the road to a phacelus, Multiply this, ſound, into the diameter; the product is the 
which is the ſtate, and perfection thereof, See Gan- | ſurface of the ſphere. Multiply the ſurface by a fixth part 
7 2 N EY of the diameter, the product is the ſolidity of the ſphere 
The ſphacelus 15 diſtinguiſhed by the lividneſs or blackneſs of Thus, ſuppoſing the diameter of the ſphere 56, the periphery 
the part affected; its ſoftneſs, inſenſibility, and cadaverous | will be found 175 5 which multiplied by the diameter, the BD 
ſmell. | | 1 N roduct 9800 is the ſurface of the here; which multiplied * 
Other cauſes of the ſphacelus, are cloſe ligatures, exceſſive by one ſixth part of the diameter, gives the ſolidity 91957. EN 
colds, great inflammations, bites of mad dogs, &c. Or, thus; | pO | | 
A ſphacelous foot, according to Aquapendente, ought to be Find the cube of the diameter 17 5616; then to 300157» 


cut off in the mortified part, near the live part. When the and the cube found, find a fourth pr rtional, 919957» 
foot is off, the dead fleſn left behind, is to be conſumed by | See ProrogtionA 1. This is * ity of he fohere 
the application of _ actual cautery, repeated ſeveral times, required. | 5 
till the patient ſee the heat of the fire. Scultet. For ſegments and ſectors of /þþ 5. { GMENT and 
Lf Arn M, 1 in antiquity, the An f and ſeftors of {beret 6 8 
ſeventh part of the ancient gymnaſium; being that wherein Doctrine of the SPHERE | : GpPHRRICES 
the youth practiſed tennis playing. See GyMNASIUM and 8 the Sy HER See the articles} Pu JECT 10N- 
GyMNASTICES, X SPHERE of activity of any body, is that determinate ſpace or 
extent, all round about it, to which, and no farther, the 


The Pratt or tennis-court, was between the place, 
named pale/tra, and that where they run races, which was eMuyia continually emitted from that body, do reach, and 
between the portico 5 and the outer wall: though Vitruvius where they operate according to their nature. See Er FL U- 


| does not make mention of it in the deſcription he gives of | viA, ATMOSPHE RE, Cc. See alſo ACTIVITY. 
- the ancient gymnaſium. | " | | Thus 
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Thus we fee the ma 
limits, beyond t 
Aura the needle but | 
may be moved by a load-ſtone, it may be ſaid to be within 
the ſphere of activity of the ſtone. See Ma-. 


SpHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb or expanſe, which 


LYN Ts 


inveſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bodies, fun, 
ſtars, planets and comets, appear to be fixed, at an equal diſ- 


tance from the eye. See HEAvens, | 
This is alto called the ſpbere of the world; and is the fub- 
ject of the ſpherical aſtronomy, See SPHERICAL aftro- 


nomy. | 
T ſphere, as it includes the fixed ſtars, whence we alſo 
occaſionally call it, the the fixed fart, is vaſtly 
great, The diameter of t 's orbit is fo ſmall, in re- 
ipect of the diameter hereof, that the centre of the ere is 
not ſenſibly changed by any alteration of the ſpectator's place 
in the ſeveral parts of the orbit: but fill, in all the points of 
the earth's ſurface, and at all times, the inhabitants have 
the ſame a of the ſphere; that is, the fixed ſtars 
ſeem to efs the ſame points in the furface of the /phere. 
For our way of Jucging of the places, &c. of the ſtars, is 
to conceive right lines drawn from the eye or the centre 
of the earth, through the centres of the ſtars, and continued 
thence, till they cut the forefaid ſphere; the points where 
theſe lines terminate therein, are the apparent places of thoſe 
ſtars, See PLACE and PARALLAX. 

The better to determine the places of the heavenly bodies in 
the ſphere, ſeveral circles are imagined to be deſcribed in the 
ſurface thereof; hence called circles of the ſphere, See CI R- 
C1.8 of. the ſphere. 

Of theſe, ſome are ſaid to be greater, as the ecliptic, meri- 
dian, equator, c. others /e/s, as the tropicks, parallels, &c. 
Sce GREAT, Oe. 5 

Of theſe, again, ſome are moveable, or owe their origin to 


% 


the motion of the earth, &c. ſuch are the ecliptic, ſeconda- 


ries of the ecliptic, &c. See each circle under its proper 
head; as EqQuaToOR, EcLieTic, Hor 1zon, Cc. 


SPHERE, In geography, Se. denotes a certain diſpoſition of 
n 


the circles o ſurface of the carth, with regard to one 
another; which-varies in various parts thereof. See Ear TH. 
The circles originally conceived on the ſurface of the ſphere 
of the world, are almoſt all transferred, by analogy, to the 
ſurface of the earth ; where they are conceived to be drawn 
directly underneath thoſe of the here, or in the ſame planes 
therewith; ſo that were the planes of thoſe of the earth 
continued to the Jphere, they would coincide with the re- 
ſpective circles thereon.— Thus it is we have a horizon, me- 
ridian, equator, &. on the earth. See HoR IZ ON, Ec. 

As the equator in the heavens divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts; the one north and the other ſouth ; ſo does the 


equator on the ſurface of the earth, divide the globe in the 


fame manner, See EQUATOR, 

And as the meridians in the heavens, paſs through the 

2 of the horizon; ſo do thoſe on the earth, c. See 
ERIDIAN, 

With regard, then, to the poſition of ſome of theſe circles 

in reſpect of others, we have a right, a parallel, and an ob- 


lique ſphere. 


Right SPHERE, is that where the equator cuts the horizon of 


the place at right angles: for the particular phænomena, Qc. 
whereof, ſee R1GHT ſphere. 1 / ith 


Parallel SPHERE, is where the equator is parallel to the ſenſi- 


LEL ſphere. 


OA SPHERE, is where the equator cuts the horizon ob- 


liquely, See OBLIQUE ſphere. 


Armillary, or artificial SPHERE, is an aſtronomical inſtru- 


The Pfalemaic SpH 


ment, repreſenting the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, in their 
natural order ; ſerving to give an idea of the office and poſi- 
— 55 each thereof, and to ſolve various problems relating 
thereto. 


rings of braſs, or other matter, called by the Latins, ar- 
_ from their reſembling of bracelets, or rings for the 
By this, it is diſtinguiſhed from the globe, which, though it 
have all the circles of the ſphere on its ſurface ; yet is not cut 
ve ar millæ or rings, to repreſent the circles ſimply and 
zone; but exhibits alſo the intermediate ſpaces, between 
the circles. See GLoBE, | 
Ar millary ſpheres, are of different kinds, with regard to the 
3 of the earth therein; whence they become diſtin- 
oy ed into Ptolemaic and Copernican ſpheres : in the firſt 
the reof, the earth is in the centre; and in the latter near 
© circumference, according to the poſition which that pla- 
net obtains in thoſe ſyſtems. See SysT EM. 
2 E RE, is that commonly in uſe, and is repre- 
5 ( ab. Aftromomy, fig. oy with the names of the ſeve- 
7 es, lines, &c. of the ſphere, inſcribed thereon. Sec 


In the middle, upon the axis of the ſphere, is a ball, T, re- 


preſenting the earth; on whoſe ſur ſace are the circles, c. of 


_ 8 ſdhere is made to revolve about the ſaid axis, 


N the SPHERE, 
Dialling SPHERE. See the article DraLLING, 
SPHERICAL angle, is the mutual inclination of two plaries, 


Ly 
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ical efluvia have certain bourids and | which remains at reſt : by which means, the fan's diurnal 
jo ney have no influence to turn, or 
where-ever a needles placed, ſo as it 


and annual courſe about the earth, are repreſented accord- 
ing to the Ptolemaic h eſis : and even by means hercof, 
all problems relating to the phænomena of the ſun and earth; 
are ſolved, as upon the celeſtial globe; and after the ſame 
manner; which ſee deſcribed 2 the article GLOBE. 


The Copernican SPHERE, repreſented (fig. 22.) is very dif- 


ferent from the Ptolemaic, both in its conſtitution and ule ; 
and more intricate in both. Indeed the inſtrument is in 


the hands of fo few people, and its uſe fo inconſiderable, 


except what we have in the other mote common inſtruments, 

particularly the globe and Ptolemaic here, that we ſhall be 
eaſily excuſed the not filling up room, with any deſcription 
thereof, 


Harmony of the SY ERES, 2 HaRHoO v, 
Obliquity of the SPHERE, (See the articlesy OBLIQUITY, 


REcCTIFYING: 


whereby a ſphere is cut. See PLANE and ANGLE, 


Thus the inclination of the two planes, CAF and CE F 
hay Trigenametry, fig. 9.) forms the ſpherical angle A CE. 
PHERE, | 


great circle A E, deſcribed from the vertex C, as from a 
pole, and intercepted between the legs C A and CE. 
Hence, 10, Since the inclination of the plane C E F, to the 
plane CA F, is every where the ſame ; the angles in the op- 
polite interſections C and F, are equal. 

2%, Hence the meaſure of a ſpherical angle ACE, is de- 
ſcribed with the interval of a quadrant A C or EC, from 
the yertex C between the legs CA, CE. 

If a circle of the ſphere, AE BF (fp. 8.) cut another 
CED F, the adjacent angles, AE C and A E D are equal to 
two right ones; and che vertical angles AE C and DE Be- 
qual to one another. The former likewiſe holds of ſeveral 
angles formed on the fame arch CE D, at the ſame point E. 
Hence, any number of ſpherical angles, as AE C, AED, 
DEB, BEC, &c. made on the ſame point E, are equal to 
four right angles. See SPHERICAL triangle. 


SPHERICAL triangle, a triangle comprehended between three 


arches of great circles of a ſphere, interſeCting each other in 
the ſurface thereof, See TRIANGLE, 


Properties of SÞ4ERICAL triangles. —1. If in two ſpherical 


triangles (Tab. Trigmometry, fig. 10.) ABC and a be, Az=a, 
B . and C 8 . hn B and the ſides, includ- 
ing the angles, be reſpectively equal, the whole triangles are 
equal: that is, B C==bc, B==b and C==c. 

Again, if in two ſpherical triangles Aa, Cc, and 
A C==ac; then will B==b, A B==ab and b BC. Laſt- 
ly, if in two ſpherical triangles A BD b, A C Mac, and 
B C==bc, then will Ara, B==b and Cc; the demon- 
ſtrations whereof, coincide with thoſe of the like properties 
in plain triangles. The theorems of the Ry of 
rectilinear triangles, extending to all other curvilinear, eir- 
cular, parabolical, &c. provided their ſides be ſimilar. See 
TRIANGLE. 

2. In an equicrural triangle A BC (g. 11.) the angles at the 
baſe, B and C, are equal; and if in any triangle, the an- 
gles B and C, at the baſe B C, are equal; the triangle is 
equicrural. | 
3. In every ſpherical triangle, each fide is leſs than a ſemi- 
circle: any two ſides taken together are greater than the 
third; and all the three ſides together are leſs than the peri- 
phery of a great circle: and a greater fide is always oppoſed 
to a greater angle, and a leſs fide to a leſs angle. 

4. If in a ſpherical triangle B A C (fig. 12.) two legs A Band 
B C taken together, be equal to a femi-circle ; the baſe A C 
being continued to D; the external angle BCD will be 
equal to the internal oppoſite one B A C. i 

It the two legs together, be leſs than a ſemi- circle, the external 
angle BCD, will be greater than the internal oppolite one 
A: and if the legs be greater than a ſemi-circle, the external 
angle BCD, will be lefs than the internal oppoſite one A; 
and the converſe of all theſe holds, viz. if the angle BCD 
be equal to, greater, or lefſer than A; the ſides A B and BC 
are equal to, greater, or leſſer than a ſemi-circle, 

5. If in a ſpherical triangle ABC, two ſides AB and BC, 
be equal to a ſemi-circle; the angles at the baſe A and C, are 
equal to two _ ones: if the ſides be greater than a ſemi- 
circle, the angles are greater than two right ones; and it 
leſs, leſs. And, converſely. : 

6. In every ſpherical triangle, each angle is leſs than two 
right ones; and the three together, leſs than ſix right an- 
gles, and greater than two. 

7. If in a ſpherical triangle BAC (fg. 13.) the ſides AB 
and A C be quadrants ; the angles at the baſe, B and C, will 
be right angles. And, if the intercepted angle A be a right 
angle, B C will be a quadrant: if A be obtuſe, B C will Le 
greater than a quadrant z and if acute, leſs. And, con- 
verſely, 

8. If in a /pherical rectangular triangle, the ſide B C (fig. 14.) 
adjacent to the right angle B, be a quadrant ; the angle A 
will be a right angle; uf B E be greater than a quadrant, 

II Ee the 
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Reſolution of | 
SPHERICAL gray, that part of aſtronomy which conſi- 


8 PH 


the angle A will be obtuſe; and if BD be leg than # quadrant, 
the angle A will be acute, , converſely, 
9. If ina 8 rectangular triangle, each leg be either 


N or leſſer than a quadrant ; the hypotenuſe will be leſs 


ian a quadrant. And, converſely. | A | 
10. If in a ſpherical triongle A B C fe 15.) rectangular on- 
ly at B, one fide C B be greater a quadrant, and the 
other ſide A B leſs; the hypotenuſe A C will be greater than 
1 Lp Mi le ACB (fe. 16.) 
II. If in a \ſpberical obli triang E. 16. 
both angles LA A And B, be either obtuſe or acute; 
the perpendicular C B let fall from the third angle C to the 
oppolite fide A B, falls within the triangle ; if one of them, 


| A, be obtuſe; and the other, B, acute; the perpendicular 


falls without the triangle. 


12. If in a ſpherical triangle A C B, all the angles A, B and 


C be acute; the ſides are each leſs than a quadrant. Hence, 
if in an obliquangular ſpherical triangle, one ſide be greater 
han 2 Wan t, one angle is obtuſe, viz. that oppaite to 

is fide, | 
13. If ina ſpherical triangle A C B, two angles A and B, be 
obtuſe, and the third C acute; the fides A C and C B oppo- 
lite to the obtuſe ſides, are greater than a quadrant ; and 
that oppoſite to the acute fide A B, leſs than a quadrant, 
Hence, if the two ſides be leſs than a quadrant, the two an- 
gles are acute, | 
14. If in a ſpberical triangle, the ſeveral ſides be each greater 
than a quadrant ; or only two of them greater, and the third 
equal to a quadrant ; the ſeveral angles are obtuſe. | 
15. If in an obliquangular ſpherical triangle, two ſides be 
let than a quadrant, and the third greater; the angle oppo- 
ſite to the greateſt will be obtuſe, and the reſt acute. 

| are triangles, See TRIANGLE, 


ders the univerſe, ſuch as it appears to the eye, Sec As Ro- 
NOMY, 


Under ſpherical a/trenomy, then, come all the phznomena 
and long of the heavens and heavenly bodies, ſuch as 


ſyſtem. See SYSTEM, 


SPHERICAL compaſſes. See the article Comp as. | 
SPHERICAL geometry, the doctrine of the ſphere ; particularly 


of the circles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, with the me- 
thod of projecting the ſame on a plane ; and meaſuring their 
arches and angles when projected. See SPHERICKS and 
PROIECTION. 


SPHERICAL trigenametry, the art of reſolving ſpherical trian- 


gles, i. e. from three uu of a ſpherical triangle given, to 


SPHERICITY, the quity of a ſphere ; or that whereby a 


coaleſcing ; and by preſſing on them, and encompaſſing 
them all around equally, turns them into a round form. See 
DRor. | 


their fall, into round hail-ftones; and from drops of water 


falling on ſmall duſt, ſand, Cc. which Rrait produce an 


artificial round ſtone ; and from the ſmall, round, red-hot 
balls, formed by the colliſion or fuſion of flint and ſteel, in 


fire. 

But all theſe caſes of ſphericity ſeem better accounted for, 
from the great principle of attraction whereby the parts of 
the ſame fluid drop, &c. are all natural! ranged as near the 
centre as poſſible, which neceſſarily 4 a ſpherical fi- 
gure : and, perhaps, a repelling force between the particles 
of the drop, and of the medium, contribute not a little 
thereto. See ATTRACTION and REevuLsION, 


SPHERICES, the do&trine of the ſphere, particularly of the 


ſeveral circles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof ; with the me- 
thod of projecting the ſame in plano. See SPHERE, Ge- 
OMETRY, CIRCLE, Ce. 


The principal matters ſhewn herein, are as follow; 
1. If a ſphere be cut in an manner, the plane of the ſec- 


tion will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the 
:phere, 


Hence, 1. The diameter H I (Tab. Trigenametry, fig. 17.) 


ſphere; an 


| 


| 


of a cirele, paſſing through the centre C, is equal to the di. 
1 fas through che cope and the diameter of , 
circle; as F E, at does not pals through the centre, is cual 
to ſome chord of the generating circle. wn | 

Hence, 2%, As the diameter in the greateſt of all chords; 4 
circle pang through the centre, is the greateſt circle of the 


given point of the iphere, as A; it muſt alſo paſs 


through the point diametrically oppoſite thereto, as B. 


Hence alſo, 6. A great circle of the ſphere, divides it into 


great circles of the ſphere, cut each other into tw, 
parts ; and, converſely, all circles that thus cut each other, 


and B of a leſſer circle DEF, it cuts it into parts ; 

and at right angles, 1 2 

6. If two great circles A E B F and CED (. 19.) in- 
each other in the poles E and F of another great cir- 

Fand C BD; that other will paſs through the poles Hand l, 

I and i of the circles A E B Fand CED F. 


8. All circles of the ſphere, as G F and L R (. 20.) e- 
ly diftant from its centre C, are ual ; and the further 
are removed from the centre, the lf 

ſince of all parallel chords, 


_ equally diſtant from the centre; of all the Circles parallel to 


the ſame great circle, o two are equal, 
9. If the arches F H and H, and G1 and IL, intercepted 
between a great circle I M H, and the leſſer circles G NF 


T0, If the are hes F H and G I of the lame great circle A 1 B11, 
intercepted between two circles G N F and I MH, be equa!, 


II, An arch of a parallel circle IG (fig. 9.) is fimilar to 
an arch of a great circle AE; if each be intercepted be- 


tween the ſame great cireles C A F and CEF. 


Hence, the arches A E and I G, have the ſame ratio to their 
peripheries ; and, conſequently, contain the ſame number 
of degrees. And hence the arch I G is leis than the arch 


AE. 

12. The arch of a great circle, is the ſhorteſt line which 
can be drawn from one point of the ſurface of the ſphere to 
another: and the lines between any two points on the fame 
ſurface, are the greater, as the circles whereof they ale 
arches, are the leſs. 8 

Hence, the proper meaſure, or diſtance of two places on the 
ſurface of the ſphere, is an arch of a great circle intercept- 
ed between the ſame. 


SPHEROIDS®, Spyzz01 DES, E®AIPOETAHE, in geometry. 


a ſolid approaching to the figure of a ſphere, though not ex- 
actly round, but oblong ; as having one of its diameters 
bigger than the other ; and generated by the revolution of a 
ſemi-ellipſis about its axis. | 

The word is formed from oQaupe, a, and «2O>, ſhape. 
When it is penerated by the revolution of the ſemi-ellipſis 
about its greater axis, it is called an oblang ſpheroid.—And 
when generated by the revolution of an ell; is about its leis 
axis, an oblate fpheroid. | 
The contour of a dome, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be half a 
ſpheroid. Half a f. here, he ſays, is too low to have 2 good 
effect below. See Ou EE. a 
For the ſolid dimenſions of a ſpberaid, it is à of its circum- 
ſcribing cylinder: or it is equal to a cone, whoſe altitude 1s 
equal to the great axis, and the diameter of the baſe to four 
times the leſs axis of the generating ellipſis. : 
Or a ſphereid is to a ſphere deſcribed on its greater axis, 45 
the ſquare of the leſs axis to the ſquare of the greater : 
or it is to a ſphere deſcribed on the leiler axis, as the greater 
axis to the leſs. 


SPHINCTER *, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind of 


Circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve 
to cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, and 


prevent the excretion of the contents. See Muscl he 
| | h 
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cloſely z theſe muſc having an effect much like that of a 


CTER ani, is a circular muſcle, ſerving to ſhut the 
_—_ and keep the excrements from coming away involun- 
tarily. Se ANUS and EXCREMENTS. 
It is near two inches broad, and hangs down below the rec- 
tum, near an inch. It is faſtened on the ſides to the bones 
of the coxendix, and behind to the os ſacrum: before, in 
men, to the gecelerator urinæ, and in women, to the vagina 
uteri, Some would have it to be two muſcles, and ſome 
three ; but without much reaſon. 


NCTER , . OrsorRAOAVUs, 
ernie ran i the artickes CONSTRICTOR, 


; CTER vagina, a conſtrictory muſcle, ſerving to hin- 

TT 2 of the blood from the clitoris, Cc. in coition. 
See VAGINA and CLITORIS.  _ | 

SPHINCTER vefice, is a muſcle conſiſting of circular fibres, 
placed at the exit of the bladder, to prevent the perpetual 
dripping of the urine.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. 

. Sce allo URINE and BLADDER, 
It keeps the bladder conſtantly ſhut ; and is only opened, 
when by the contraction of the abdominal muſcles, the 
bladder is compreſſed, and the urine forced out. 

SPHINX, 2@Irs, in ſculpture, &c. a figure or repreſenta- 
tion of a monſter of that name, famed among the ancients ; 
now moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, terraces, &c. 
It is repreſented with the head and breaſts of a woman, the 
wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the reſt of the 
body like a dog. 5" 

It is ſuppoſed to have been engendered by Typhon, and ſent 
by Juno, to be revenged on the 'Thebans, Its office was to 
propoſe dark, enigmatical queſtions to all paſlers-by, and if 
they did not give the explication thereof, to devour them. 

It made horrible ravages on a mountain near 'Thebes, and 


had ſolved the following riddle : W hat animal is it, that in 
the morning walks on four legs, at noon on two, and at 
night on three? See EN IMA. 
Among the Egyptians, the /ph7nx was the ſymbol of relipi- 
on, by reaſon of the obſcurity of its myſteries. And on the 
fame account, the Romans placed a /phinx in the pronaos or 
porch of their temples. See MysTERY. 

3PICA virgmis, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the conſtella- 
tion virgo. See VIRGO, 
Its place is in the more ſoutherly hand. Its longitude, ac- 
cording to Mr, Flamſteed, is 19 31' 22”; its latitude 2* 1' 
59” ſouth. © | 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug, that has hot and pun- 


gent qualities: ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon 


and cloves. See AROMATIC, PEPPER, NUTMEG, Ce. 
Some allo apply the word to divers medicinal drugs brought 
from the eaſt ; as ſenna, caſſia, frankincenſe, c. See each 
under 7 444 article, SENNA, CasSIA, &:. 

9 Fx; See the article GARBLER, 

SPID ; SILK 

OPIDERS 42 i Fee the articles Wi B. 

SPIKENARD, nardus, or SP1CA nardi, a kind of vegetable 
car growing even with the ground, and ſometimes in the 
ground; warm, ſpicy, cordial and alex ipharmic; and as ſuch 
uſed in the compoſition of venice-treacle. See THERIACA. 
The car or ſpica, is about the length and thickneſs of a fin- 
ger; very light, covered with long, reddiſh hairs, of a ſtrong 
imell, and a bitteriſh, ſharp taſte. There riſe ſeveral of 
thele ears from the ſame root. The ſtem is ſmall, and the 
root the thickneſs of a quill, 

The ſpica-nardi, is uſually reckoned in the number of roots. 
—It is alſo called nardus Indica ; becauſe brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies. 

le is accounted a ſtomachic, nephritic and carminative, pro- 
per to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the diſcharge of u- 
me, and diſperſe flatulencies. 

There is alſo another kind, called ſpica-celtica, growing in 
the Pyreneans, and the mountains of Tirol: it has much 


the fame virtues with valerian; and is by no means of equal 
eftcem with the former. 


SPIK ING ap the ordnance, a ſea phraſe, uſed for faſtening 
4 quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the 
carriages of great guns; that they may keep cloſe and firm 
te the ſhip's ſides, and not get looſe when the ſhip rolls, and 
by that means endanger the breaking out of the butt-head of 
a plank. See QUOIN, 

SPINA wentoſa, in medicine, &c. denotes a caries or rotten- 
neſs of a bone. See Caries. 

SPINAL marrow, See the article MEDULLA ſpinalis. 

In the hiſtory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the 
year 1714, we have an inſtance of a ſcætus born without ei- 
| ther brain, cerebel, or pinal marrow, though perfectly well 
roms in other reſpects. It had gone its natural time; 
oy two hours; and even gave figns of life, upon ſprink- 
'ng the baptiſmal water on its head. Inſtances of this kind, 
as this is not the only one we meet withal, furniſh a ter- 
rible objection againſt the exiſtence of the animal ſpirits, 
| I | 


could not by any means be deſtroyed, till after Oedipus þ 


which ſhould be generated in the brain, or at leaſt in the 
wap 6 e and which are generally allowed 
ſolu 


of ſuch 
SPIRIT. 
SPINAL nerves, See the article Nerve, 
SPINALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle on the fide of the neck, 
ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of the vertebrz of the 
thorax, and the inferior of the neck; and which in its 
aſcent, becoming more fleſhy, is inſerted into the inferior 
part of the vertebrae of the neck, laterally. It ſerves to 
draw the neck backwards, | 
Medulla Sy1N A Lis, See the article MEDULLA. 
SPINDLE, in the ſea language, is the ſmalleſt part of a ſhip's 
capſtan, which is betwixt the two decks, 
The ſpindle of the jeer capſtan hath whelps to heave the 
viol, See CAPSTAN. 


te neceflity in the animal ceconomy. Scg 


The axis of a wheel of a watch or clock, is alſo called the 


He and its ends the ts. See CLock, Ce. | 

SPINE *, Seina deri, in anatomy, the ſeries or aſſemblage 
of vertebre, or bones of the back, which ſuſtain the reſt 
of the body, and to which are connected the ribs.-See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. lit. A A. fig. 7. lit. A A. See allo the 
e 

t ts name hne, by reaſon I is edg- 
ed, or i. - call it the canalis 2 K 
The ſpine is uſually divided into four parts; the neck, which 
contains ſeven vertebrae; the back twelve; the loins five; 
and the os facrum four. Sce Neck, Lorns, &c. 
The /pine includes a kind of medulla, much refembling that 
of the brain, hence called medulle ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow. 
See MEDULLA, | 

SPINET), or SetnnasT, a muſical inftrument, ranked in 
the ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtruments. 
See Muse. 

It conſiſts of a cheſt or belly, made of the moſt porous and 
reſinous wood to be found; and a table of fit glued on 
flips of wood called /urmers, which bear on the ſides. On 
the table is raiſed a little prominence, wherein are placed ag 
many pins as there are ſtrings to the inſtrument, 

The inftrument is played by two ranges of keys, the fore 
moſt range being in the order of the diatonic ſcale z and the 
other range ſet backwards in the order of the artificial notes 
or ſemi-tones. See SCALE. ; | 
The keys arc ſo many long, flat flips of wood, which 
when touched and prefled down at one end, make the other 
raiſe a jack, which ſounds the ſtrings by means of the end of 
a crow's quill, wherewith it is armed. The thirty firſt 
ſtrings are of braſs, the other more delicate ones of ſteel or 
iron wiars, They are all ſtretched over two bridges glucd 
to the table, 

The figure of the /pinet is a = ſquare, or parallelogram a 
foot and half broad. — Some call it a harp couched, and the 
harp, an inverted ſpinet. 

The fpinet is generally tured by the ear; which method of 
the practical muſicians, is founded on this ſuppoſition, that 
the car is a perfect judge of an octave and fifth, The 
general rule, is to begin at a certain note, as c, taken to- 
wards the middle of the inſtrument, and tuning all the oc- 
taves up and down, and alſo the fiſth's, reckoning feven 
ſemi-tones to each fifth, by which means the whole is tuned. 
Sometimes to the common or fundamental play of the /prnet, 
which is the great octave, is added another ſimilar one in 
uniſon, and a third in octave to the firſt ; to make the har- 
mony the fuller, They are played either ſeparately or to- 
gether, which is called the double or triple ſpinet. Sometimes 
a play of violins is added, by means of a bow, or a few 
wheels parallel to the keys, which preſs the ſtrings, and 
make the ſounds laſt as # as the muſician pleaſes ; and 
heighten and ſoften them, as they are more or leis preſſed, 
The harpſicord is a kind of ſpmet, only with another diſ- 
poſition of the keys. See HARPSICORD. 

The inſtrument takes its name from the little quills ends, 
wherewith the ftrings are drawn, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble ſpine, thorns. 

SPINIS.—Attachiamenta ds SPIN IS & boſco, See ATTA- 
CHIAMENTA. | 

SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of reducing filk, 
flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matter into thread, See 
FLax, Heme, Woot, &c. 1 
Spinning, is either performed on the wheel, or with a diſtaff 

and ſpindle, or with other machines proper for the ſeveral 
kinds of working. — Hemp, flax, nettles and other like plants 
are to be wet in ſpinning : ſilks, wools, cottons, c. are ſpur 
dry, and do not need water; yet there is a way of ſpinning 
ſilk as it comes off the caſes or balls, where hot, and even 
boiling water is to be uſed. See SILK. 

SPINOSISM. See the article SpINOZISU. 

SPINO US %. See the article FisH. 

SPINOZISM, or Sy1Nnos15sm, the doctrine of Spinoxa; or, 
atheiſm and pantheiſm propoſed after the manner of Spinoza. 
See ATHEIST, 

The great principle of Spinezz/m is, that there is nothing pro- 
perly and abſolutely exiſting, but matter, and the modihca- 
tions of matter; among which are even comprehended, 

thoughts, 
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thoughts, abſtra and general ideas, anda, agony 


_ © combinations of relations, Cc. See MATTER, SUB- 
: STANCE, Oc. | | 5 


Benedict Spinoza, or Eſpinoza, was a man well known in 
Holland. He was born a Jew, at Amſterdam; but did not 
make profeſſion of any religion, either the Jewiſh or Chriſ- 
tian. He compoſed ſeveral books in Latin; the moſt cele- 


brated whereof, is his Trattatus T heologico-Politicus, wherein | 


he overturns the foundation of all religion: the book, ac- 
cordingly, was condemned by a publick decree of the ſtates ; 


though it has ſince been ſold publickly, and even reprinted, | 


both in Latin and French, in that Eountry, and lately in 
Engliſh at London, | - TIE #8] 
Spinoza, here, inſinuates, that all religions are only political 
engines, calculated for the publick good; to render the 
people obedient to magiſtrates, and to make them practiſe 
virtue and morality. 


le does not here lay down his notion of the Deity openly ; 


but contents himſelf with ſuggeſting it.—In his Zthreks, 
publiſhed among his poſthumous works, he is more-open 
and expreſs; maintaining, that God is not, as we imagine 
him, an infinite, intelligent, happy and perfe& Being ; nor 
any thing, but that natural virtue, or faculty, which is dit- 
fuled throughout all creatures. See NATURE. 

Numbers have undertaken to refute Spineza's dotrine ; but 
all very weakly, except what we have in Dr. Clarke's ſer- 
mons at Boyle's leQure.—Witſtus in Holland, Majus in 
Germany, and de la Mothe in England, wrote againſt his 
Traatus : but Bredenbourg, according to M. Bayle, ſuc- 
ceded beſt on the ſubject; who, however, is ſaid to have 
afterwards been a convert to Spinozi/m, and to have written 
a demonſtration of the truth of it.— The writers againſt 
Spinoza's Ethicks, are Velthuyſius, in his Tractatut de cultu 
naturali & crigine moralitatis de Verſe, in P Impie convaineu, 
eu diſſertation contre Spinoza : Poiret in Fundamenta atheiſmi 


cuerſa: Wirtichius in Anti-Spineza; Lami in Nowvel Atheiſme 


renuerti; Jaquelot in Diſſertations ſur Pexiftence de Dieu: 


Jens in Examen Ph:loſophicum ſexte definitionis partis prime 


£thice Bened. Spineze. Beſides many others enumerated in 


Colerus's life of Spineza, p. 132. Jenichen's Hiftor. Spino- 


aiſini Leenhofian, p. 58. ſeqq. Buddeus's Theſes de Atheiſmo & 
Superſtitiane, cap. 1. F. 26. and Fabricius's Syllab. Script. de 
veritate religionis chriſtianæ, p. 357. ſeqq. 

Spinoza, in his Tractatus above - mentioned, is very full on 


ſubject of the authors of the ſcriptures; and endeavours | 
to ſhew, that the Pentateuch is not the work of Moſes ; 


contrary to the common opinion, both of the Je\vs, and 
Chriſtians. He has alſo his particular ſentiments, as to the 


authors of the other books. This part of the work has been 


anſwered by M. Huet, in his Demonſtratis Evangelica ; and 
by M. Simon, in his HH. Crit. du vieux Teſt. Sec PEN 
TAT EUCH. .. 

1 is a ſpecies of naturaliſm, or pantheiſm, or hylo- 
theiſm, as it is ſometimes called, f. e. of the dogma which 
allows of no other God but nature, or the univerſe; and, 
therefore, makes matter to be God.—Accordingly, Bud- 
deus, in a diſſertation de Spin:zi/mo ante Spinozam, proves at 
large, that Spimneze's doctrine of God and the world, is far 


from being his own invention, but that it had been held by - 


many philoſophers of different ſets, both among the Chal- 
deans and Greeks.—ſt is certain, the opinion of the Sto- 
icks, and thoſe who held an anima mundi, was not far from 
it. See Ax MA mundi. Lucan introduces Cato diſcourſ- 
ing thus: f | 

Eſine Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & atr, 

Et cœlum, & wirtus ? ſiperos quid querimus ultra ! 

Jupiter eſt quedcung; wides, gquocung; moveris. 

5 uc. Pharſ. I. 9. v. 578. 

Strato likewiſe, and others among the Peripateticks, main- 
tained ſomething very like it; and what is more, though no 
ancient fect ſeems farther removed from Spinoziſn than the 
Platonic, as they attributed the greateſt freedom to God, 
and carefully diſtinguiſhed him from matter; yet Gund- 
lingius has proved at large, that Plato gave matter much the 
ſame origin with Spinzza.—But the ſect that approached 
neareſt to S/inoziſm, was that which taught that all things 
were. one, as Aenophanes the Colophonian, Parmenides 


 Melifſus, and eſpecially Zeno Eleates, whence it obtained the 


name of the ZElatic Hſtem of atbeiſm.— To the ſame ma 
alſo be reduced the opinion of thoſe, who held the fi 
matter for God, as Almaricus and David of Dinantum, 
Add that the ſect of Foe in China and Japan, that of the 
Soufi in Perſia, and that of the Zindikites in Turky, are 
found to philoſophize much after the manner of Spinoza. 
The chief articles in Spinoza's ſyſtem are redutible to theſe. 
— That there is but one ſubſtance in nature; and that this 
only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite number of attri- 
butes, among which are extenſion and cogitation.— That 
all the bodies in the univerſe are modifications of this ſub- 


ſtance conſidered as it is extended; and that all the fouls of | 


men are modifications of the fame ſubſtance eonſidered as 
cogitative,— [hat God is a neceſſary and infinitely perfect 
being, and is the cauſe of all things that exiſt, but is not a 


2 , 


different being from them.—That there is but one being | 
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and one nature; and that this nature produces within it/c7, 


by an immanent act, all thoſe which we call creaturts. 
And that this being is at the fame time both agent and u- 
tent, efficient cauſe and ſubject ; but that he produces no- 


thing but modifications of himſelf. 


Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well as patient in 
all evil, both phyſical and moral, that called malum pa næ, 
as well as' Au. culpe : a doctrine t with more im- 
pieties than all the heathen poets have publiſhed concerning 
their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, &c.—What ſeems to haye 
led Spineza to frame this ſyſtem, was the difficulty of con- 
ceiving, either that matter is eternal, and different from 
God, or that it could be produced from nothing, or that an 
infinite and free being could have made a world ſuch 48 
this is. A matter that exiſts neceſſarily, and which never. 
theleſs is void of activity, and ſubject to the power of a- 
nother principle, is an object that ftartles our underſtanding ; 
as there ſeems no agreement between the three conditions. 
A matter created, out of nothing is no leſs inconceivable, 
whatever efforts we make to form an idea of an act of the 
will that can change what before was nothing, into real ſub- 
ſtance. Beſides its being contrary to that known maxim of 
N ex nibils mhil fit. — In fine, that an infinitely 
good, 7 free being, who could have made his creatures 
good, and happy, ſhould rather chuſe to have chem wicked, 
and eternally miſerable, is no leſs incomprehenſible ; and 
the rather as it ſeems difficult to reconcile the freedom of 
man with the quality of a being made out of nothing. 

Theſe appear to have been the difficulties which led Si- 
noza to ſearch for a new ſyſtem, wherein God ſhould not 
be diſtin from matter, and wherein he ſhould act neceſ- 
farily, and to the extent of all his power, not out of 


himſelf [ad extra] but within himſelf.— But it is certain, if 


the new ſyſtem refcue us from ſome difficulties, it involves us 
in others much greater.— For, 

1%. It is impoffible the univerſe ſhould be but one ſub- 
ſtance 3 ſince every thing that is extended muſt neceſſarily 
have parts; and what has parts muſt be compounded. 
And as the parts of extenſion do not ſubſiſt in each other, it 
follows, either that extenſion in the general is not ſubſtance, 


or that every part of extenſion is a different ſubſtance, 
Now, according to Spinoza, extenſion in general is an attri- 
bute of. ſubſtance. And he allows, with other philoſophers, 


that the attributes of ſubſtance do not differ really from the 
ſubſtance itſelf, He muſt therefore allow, that extenſion in 
general is ſubſtance : whence it will follow, that every part 


- of extenſion is a particular ſubſtance : which overturns the 
whole ſyſtem. - 


If it be objected, that Spinaza does not confider different bo- 
dies, as different parts of extenſion, but as different modifi- 
cations of it; the diſtinction between part and modification, 
we doubt will hardly fave him. For let him avoid the word 
part as much as he pleaſe, and ſubſtitute that of modalrty or 
modification for it, the doctrine will amount to much the 
ſame : the characters of diverſity are not leſs real and evi- 
dent, when matter is divided into modifications, than when 


it is divided into parts. The idea of the univerſe will ſtill 


be that of a compound being, or an aggregate of ſeveral 
ſubſtances. 

For proof of this, it may be obſerved, that modalities are 
beings which cannot exiſt without the ſubſtance which mo- 
difies them; whence it follows, that the ſubſtance muſt be 
found where-ever its modalities are found; and even that 
the ſubſtance muſt be multiplied in proportion as the number 
of incompatible modifications is multiplied : fo that where- 
ever there are five or ſix of theſe modifications, there muſt 


be five or ſix ſubſtances. It is evident, that a ſquare figure, 


and a circular figure are incompatible in the ſame piece ot 
wax, Whence it follows, that the ſubſtance modified by 
the ſquare figure cannot be the fame ſubſtance with that 
modified by the round figure. So when I fee a round and 
a ſquare table in a room, I may fafely aſſert, that the cx- 
* 7 which makes the ſubject of the round table is a 
diſtinct ſubſtance from the extenſion which is the ſubject ot 
the ſquare table: ſince otherwiſe it would follow, that the 
ſquare and round figures might be found in the fame ſub- 
jet at the ſame time. The ſubject, therefore, that is mo- 
dified by two figures, muſt be two fubſtances. 5 
25. If it be abſurd to make God extended, as this robs Em 
of his ſimplicity, and makes him be compoſed of parts; '* 
is ſtill worſe to reduce him to the condition of matter, the 
loweſt of all beings, and that which moſt of the ancient 
philoſophers ranked immediately above nothing : matter 
the theatre of all forts of changes, the field of battle of 
contrary cauſes, the ſubject of all corruptions and gen<73- 
tions; in a word, the being moſt incompatible with the im- 
mutability of the Deity ! i 5 

The Spinozi/ts, indeed, maintain, that it is not ſuſceptible 


of any diviſion; but the argument they alledge in proof of 


it, we have elſewhere ſhewn to be falſe : it is, that for matter 
to be divided, it is neceſſary that one of the parts be ſep” 
rated from the other by a void ſpace, which is impoſſibic | 
fince there is no vacuum in nature. See VAcuvun. 


3˙. If Spinezi/m appear extravagant when we conſider on 


£ 


; an the mutations, corru tions and generati- 
ns (he . . be found ſtill N when — 
bim as the ſubject of all the modifications of thinking. It 
is no {mall difficulty, to unite extenſion and thinking in 
the ſame ſubſtance 3 fince it is not an union like that of 
two metals, or of water and wine, that will ſerve the pur- 


Wee lat require only juxta-poſition 3 whereas to 


{tance 3 and conſequently * _ 


ali this ſyſtem, it is God that denies, wills, Qc. and 
_ —— * denominations — _ 5 the 
Mts. deſires, &c. of men fall properly and phyſically 

due che fabſtance of God. From whence it allo follows, 
that God affirms and denies, loves and hates, wills and nills 
the ſame thing, At the ſame time, and under the ſame 


oppoſita ſunt qua nes; de ſe invicem, eqs de cadem tertio 
fecundum idem, ad 1 codem modo atq; tempore vere ay muri 
poſſunt 3 which muſt be falſe, it Spineziſm be true: fince it 
cannot be denied but ſome men love and affir tn what others 
hate and deny, under all the conditions expreſſed in the rule. 


js modified at the ame time with all the different thoughts 
of all men; it is horrible when we conſider it in a moral 
light. Since it will follow, that the infinite, the all- perfect 
Being is not conſtant, is not the ſame one moment, but is 
eternally feffed even with contra paſſions ; all the uni- 
formity in him in this reſpect, will be, that for one good 
and wiſe thought he will have twenty fooliſh and wicked 

Ir not only be the efficient cauſe of all the er- 
rors, iniquities and impurities of men, but alſo the paſſive 


mode is not really diſtin from the ſubſtance modified. 

ePINSTER, in law, an addition uſually given to all unmar- 
ried women, from the viſcount's daughter downwards, See 
ADDITION. 
Yet Sir Edward Coke ſays, generoſa is a good addition for a 
gentlewoman 3 ang that if ſuch a perſon be named ſpinſter 
in any original writ, appeal or indictment, ſhe may abate 
and quaſh the fame. See GENTLEMAN. 
Spelman ſays, that anciently, even queens uſed the diſtaff 
and ſpindle z whence 6 became à common appellation 
for all women. See WOMAN. 

SPIRACLE, See the article VENT. SOR 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line, of the circular kind, 
which in its progreſs recedes from its centre; as in winding 
from the vertex, down to the baſe of a cone, See SPIRE. 
Tr is called from its inventor, Archimedes's ſpire, or helix; 
and is thus deſcribed. Divide the periphery of a circle 
AP p A (Tab. Geometry, fig- 39.) into any number of equal 
parts, by a continual "iflection in the points p. Into the 
ſame number of parts divide the radius C A, and make C M 
equal to one part, C m to two parts, tc, Then will the 
points Mn, m, &c. be points in the ſpiral, which connected, 
will give the ſpiral itſelf, 
This is more particularly called the ft ſpiral ; and the 
wry included between its centre, and the point A, the ſpi- 
rat ſpace. 
This firſt /piral may be continued to a ſecond ſpiral, by de- 
{cribing another circle with double the radius of the firſt ; 
m = ſecond may be continued to a third, by a third cir- 
cle, Ce. 
Hence, 1% AP is to the periphery, as Cm to the radius. 
Wherefore, if the periphery be ca led p, the radius A Cr, 
AP==x, ÞP M==y; then will C Mr conſequeatly as 
P:: X: ＋＋α, we ſhall have pT) =I. 

*, If CM then will ra ==. Which equation the 
ſpiral has in common with the quadratrix of Dinoſtrates, 
and that of Tſchirnhauſen; and therefore 7" x"==p" y" will 
ſerve for infinite ſpirals and quadratrices. See QUADRATRIX. 
3”. The lines Mm, Mm, &c. are to one another as the arches 
of the circle, intercepted between MA and thoſe lines: and, 
when continued, making equal angles with the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſpiral, are in arithmetical proportion. 

4”. Lines drawn from M to the ſecond ſpiral, are to each 
other as the ſaid arches, together with the whole periphery 
2 on both ſides. ; 
Luodrature of SPIRALS UADRATURE 
Ligijtic . 7 See . 1 s 
SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, denotes a Curve that 
aſcends, winding about a cone or ſpire 3 ſo as all the points 
thereof continually approach the ax1s. See AXIS. 


By this it is diſtinguiſhed from the helix, which winds after 


the fame manner, around a cylinder, —Ignorant architects 


Vor, II. 
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confound the two: but the more knowing diſtinguiſh them 
carefully. Sce HELIX: .. 1 EY. 
The ſpiral line may be. conceived to be thus generated —If 
a right line, as A B (Tab. Geometry, fig. 40.) having one end 
fixed at B, be equally moved round; ſo as with the other 
end A, to deſcribe the periphe of a circle; and at the 
| :ved to move forward, equally 
from B towards A in the right line AB, fo as that the 
:nt deſcribes that line, while the Jine generates the circle: 


curve B, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, &c- which is called a fpiral line, and 
the plain ſpace contained between the ſpiral line, and the 
right line BA, is called the ſpiral fpace. LIP | 
Again, if the point B be conceived to move twice as flow as 
the line AB; fo that it ſhall get but half way along B A, 
when that line ſhall have formed the circle; and it then, 
= imagine a new revolution to be made of the line carry- 
g the point, ſo that they ſhall end their motion at laſt 
together; there will be formed a double ſpiral line; as in 
the figure: from the manner of which, may be caſily drawn 
theſe corollarics. | | | 
1. That the lines B 12, B 11, B 10, Cc. mak ing equal an- 
gles with the firſt and ſecond ſpiral (as alſo B 12, B 10, B8, 
Ec.) are in arithmetical proportion. 
2. The lines B 7, B 10, Oc. drawn any how to the firſt ſpi- 
ral, ate to one another as the arches of the circle inter- 
cepted betwixt B A, and thoſe lines: | becauſe whatever 
parts of the circumference the point A deſcrives, a8 ſup- 
E * point B will alſo have run over 7 parts of the 
ine 

3. Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, as B 18, 

22, c. are to each other, as the aforeſaid arches, together 
with the whole periphery added on both ſides : for at the 
ſame time that the point A runs over 12, 07 the whole peri- 
phery, or perhaps 7 parts More, (hall the point B have run 
over 12, and 7 parts of the line A B, which is now ſuppoſcd 

| to be divided into 24 equal parts, 

Proportional Sy IR A LS, are fuch ſpiral lines as the rhumb lines 
on the terreſtrial globe,, which, becauſe they make equal an- 
gles with every meridian, muſt alſo make equa] angles with 
the meridians in the ſtereographick projection on the plane of 
the equator ; and therefore will be, (as Dr, Halley obſerves) 
proportional ſpirals about the polar point.— From whence he 
demonſtrates, that the meridian line, is a ſcale of log-tan- 

ents of the half meridian-complements of the latitudes, See 
R and LOXODROMIC, 


SPIRAL fairs, in building. See STAIRS. 
SPIRA TION. See EXPIRATION, INSPIRATION, PER 


S$PIRATION, RESPIRATION and TRANSPIRATION. 
SPIRE *®, SrIR A, in the ancient architecture, is ſometunes 
uſed for the baſe of a column; and ſometimes for the aſtra- 
gal or tore. See BASE, ASTRAGAL and TokR. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, ſpire, the folds of a 
ſerpent, which when laid; bear ſome reſemblance thereto 3 
or from the Greek, cri, the coil of a ro 


SPIRIT, SP1RITUS, in medicine, the I ſubtile and vo- 

latile part, or juice of the body; by means whereof, all the 

functions, and operations thereof are ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed. See BODY, PART, FLuiD, Ec. : 

The ancients made a four-fold diviſion of ſpirits 3 into vital, 

animal, natural and genital : whereof, the firſt they placed 

in the heart; the ſecond in the brain; the third in the ſto- 

mach and liver; and the laſt in the teſticles ; but as this di- 

viſion is founded on a falſe hypotheſis, it Is now deſervedly 

ſet aſide, | 

The moderns uſually divide ſpirits into vital and animal. 

Vital Spix is, are only the fineſt, and moſt agitated parts of 
the blood; whereon its motion, and heat depend. Sce 
BLOOD and VITAL. 

Animal SP1RITS, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable 
fluid juice or humour ſeparated from the blood in the cortex 
of the brain, hence received into the minute fibres of the 
medulla, and by them diſcharged into the nerves, by which 
it is conveyed through every part of the body, to be the in- 
ſtrument of ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c. See SENSA“ 
TION, MUSCULAR motion, &c. See alſo ANIMAL. 

The animal ſpirits, called alſo nervous ſpirits and nervous 
Juice, only differ from the vital ſpirits, in that theſe lait are 
ill mixed and blended with the grolier parts of the blood, 
and circulate along with it: whereas, the animal ſpirits are 
ſecreted thence by the glands whereof the cortical ſubſtance 
is compoſed ; and have a motion, circulation, &c. peculiar 
to themſelves. Sec CIRCULATION, 

Dr. Willis conceives, that the animal ſpirits are prepared by 
a proper diſtillation of the ſubtileſt part of the arterial blood, 
brought by the carotides into the cortex of the brain; and 
ſhews, that the blood contained in the ſnus's of the dura 
mater, acts in this diſtillation in the ſame manner as fire does 
in the chymical diſtillations performed by defluxion, where 
being placed over the matter to be diſtilled, it makes the 
ſubtileſt parts thereof deſcend. 
The exiſtence of the animal ſpirits 1s controverted : but the 
infinite uſe they are of in the animal œconomy, and the 
exceedingly lame account Wc ſhould have of any of the ani- 
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nctions without them, 
of the world on their ſide. 


rhaave has 


gone a good way towards 


SPIRITS, is allo 2 general name among diſtillers, for all di- 
ſtilled liquors that ave neither oil, nor phlegm. See D1- 


SPIRIT of we, is only brandy reftified once or more times, 
repeated diſtillations. See BRANDY and RECTIFIED, 
may likewiſe make 2 xeQtification of brandy into 


for the 


the animal ſpirits 
ſerum of the blood, 
growth of the 
diviſible into parts or 
ſmaller than the cruor. 

He adds, that the 
or oils in the body 


hi's quay 4 f 
5 5 
| nd. it of wine, at one ſingle diſtillation, by uſing + chymicil 


to receive other colours. See DyinG.—Its conſumption is 
alſo very conſiderable in ſeveral other works and manufac- 
tures; particularly the making of varniſh. See VAR 15H, 
Sriair of fulphur, is 2 ſpirit drawn from fulphur ft on 


quanti 
moment 
he action of heat, 
parts of the body 
he ſhews from: the 
of the ramifications, 
conſtant, one conti- 
22 pnſtant, one Fart Sanne] fe rr. 


4 chat no ligatures, woun medicine; but has not, perhaps, all the virtues aſcribed to 
either, it or the apertu 


goes it ava * dulcified, by letting it 4 three days in a gentle ſand 


1, what ſome 


ſeveral times repeated 3 firſt by a reverberatory fire, 


i excellent againft the epilepſy, as well as againſt 
burning and malignant fevers. IT be laſt ſpirit drawn from 
vitriol; and which i improperly called 8: of witrial, is uſcd 


an aura or even li in the difſolution of metals and minerals. 
SPIRIT of amber, Tee the articles AMBER, 
7 | ARrMONIAC. 


of the animal he blood, and 


P1R1TsS from © 
and SECRETION, 

and the veſſels 
E and CIRCU- 


muſcu- 


devil, an evil ſpirit. See Gov, AxG8L, De v14,, Cc. 
Jar motion and ſenſation, this ſenſe, the human ſout is alſo called a it, from its think · 


and N which cannot be conceived to reſide in 


See RECTIFICATION. 
of wine is uſed in dying, 2 2 non-colouring drug, and 
h giving no colour itſelf, ſerving to prepare the ſtufts 


the moſt ſubtile I whereof, is converted into 


beſt, = hat prepared in England. Jt is much uſed in 
alt, being very corroſive, may 


then in balneo Marie. dee VITRIOL.» 
held 


fo uſed for any incorporeal being, or intelligence. In 


the ſpirit for if the hrt have no material parts, it cannot move 


the neighbour} 
and inſſected, 


- but the argument muſt be falſe fome how or other 3 
ieve that God can move bodies, and yet do not attri- 


Perſon in the holy trinity: called che Spirit, Holy Spirit, or Holy 
Ghoſt. See TAI XII PERSON. 
The Macedonians, &c. deny the divinity of the Spi, it: the Soct- 
nians his exiſtence : the Anas his co-equality with the Father. 
See Axlaxs, SOCINTANS, Sc. 
Divines expreſs the manner wherein the Spirit was produced, by 
an active ſpiration or breathing of the Father and the Son 
whence the denomination pfui. q- d. breath. 
Order of the holy SpIAIT. See Hory Ghoſt. 
Spirit, is alſo uſed among divines, for the divine power, and vit- 
and the communication thereof to men. 
In this ſenſe, the Spirit is ſaid to have gone out on the face of the 
deep, Gen. i. 2- And the prophets to have been poſſeſſed with 
irit of God. — Providence, in this ſenſe, is that univerſal 


cited 3 and 


the nerves, 
and from 


NEWTONIAN, 
ACTION, SENSA- 


is one of the principles of natural bo- 
See PRINCIPLE and Mx 
is 2 fine, ſubtile, 


hich riſes ordinarily before 


volatile, 


The great prope che Spiri 


Spirit, whereby God makes all nature to act. Thus the holy 


bodies, co 


and opens ſolid 
n mixt bodies, 


diſſolves certai coagulates 


Private Spikir, is a term that made a great figure in the contro 
verſies of the two laſt centuries. It ſignifies the particular ſente 


duces an infinity of other effects, many of them even con- 
trary to one anot 
In the general, the 
to all the fine, ſubtile, 


bodies by heat, 


denomination 
particles, raiſ from 
by diſtillation.— 


chymiſts give the 
not- aqueous 


and reduced into liquors 


of the ſcripture, or any ſettled judge of controverhes 3 maintain 
ed. that every perſon was to interpret and judge of revealed 


of falr, &c. 
to thoſe aqueous liquors 
ion, when they arc 
ive principles, raiſed, 


vitriol, of nitre, 
the name ſpirits, 
lique! 
or other act 


Such are ſpirit of 
They alſo 
h are drawn by 
nated with ſalts, 


impreg- 


together 


by his own light, aſſiſted by the grace of God; and £1? 


Againſt this, the arguments uſed by the Romaniſts are, that 0. 
vealed truths being one and the ſame for all believers ; the rule 
God has given us for judging of them, ought to repreſent them 
to us uniformly and the Gme ; but the private ſpirit informs Lu 


the violence of the fire. 

excite any ſenſation 

called acid, or ſharp ſpiri 

erohon on the tongue, 
CoRROSIVE. 

bat like common ſalt, 


with them, by 
Theſe, when they 
tongue, are particularly 
When they make an 
ed correſtue ſpirits 
Such as taſte ſomew 
See SALT. 


are called ſaline 


Art of SP1RITS 
Modes of — che articles MoDE. SpIRI- 


ke of the taſte of commo 
ſpirits. See SULPHUR, 


ch as parta n ſulphur, ſulphurous 
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JALETIES: of a biſhop, are ſuch profits as ariſe 
in the benefit of his juriſdiction in £525 and 
not as a baron of parliament. See Bisuor, and TEMro- 
8. ; r | on. 
Seck IT thoſe of his viſitations, inſtitutions; ordinations, 
reſentation money, Ce. See VISIT ATION, Cc. 

1 of the SPIRITUALITIES; fee GUARDIAN, 
Ce GALLIUM cuftes ; (ee the article Cus ros. 
SPIRIT UALIZA TION, in chymiſtry, the action of ex- 

tracting ſpirits from natural bodies, See SPIRIT, 
Spiritualization, is an operation that belongs principally to fer- 
mented falts ; then to fermented juices and liquors ; the fer- 
mentation rendring the ſpirits volatile and inflammable. See 
FERMENTATION. f 2 5 ” 
Spirit of wine is ſometimes ſþiritualized to that degree, that 
upon throwing A quantity into the air, not a drop ſhall fall 
down; but the whole evaporate and be loſt. 
SPIRITUS aceti ; ſee the article AC&TUM, 
SPITTLEz; fee the article 8a LIVA and SpUTUM, 
SPITTLE, à corruption of the word hoſpital, See Hos PI- 
PLAIT Her; ſee the article SHOULDER. 
SPLANCHNOLOGYY*®, in anatomy, a diſcourſe, or ex- 
lication of the viſcera.— See Tab. Anat. P. 3. where the ob- 
a of this branch is repreſented ; ſee alſo VIS CERA. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, or>2aſyri, viſcus, in- 
teſtine, and aoy/@-, diſcourſe. 
Sarcology is divided into three parts, viz. ſplanchnology, myo- 
logy, and angeiology. See SAR COLOG y,—Splanchnology, is 
that which treats of the internal parts, and particularly the 
viſcera, N | 6 
SPLEEN, zaun, lien, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpungy, viſcus, 
of a darkiſh red, or rather livid, colour, ordinarily reſembling 
the figure of a tongue, though ſometimes triangular, and 
ſometimes roundiſh.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. 
lit, m. 
The /þl-en is uſually ſingle, though ſometimes there are two, 
and ſometimes three found. It is fituate in the left hypo- 
chondrium, between the ſpurious ribs and the ftomach ; is 
ſomewhat convex on the fide towards the former, and con- 
cave towards the latter. Its ordinary length is fix inches; 
breadth three, and thickneſs one. It is connected to the 
omentum, and, by means of that and the blood veſſels, to 
the ſtomach and left kidney, and ſometimes to the dia- 
hragm. 
It is Cad with two tunics z the external derived from the 
peritonzum, and connected to the internal only by interven- 
tion of the blood veſſels. The inner confiſts of fibres ve 
curiouſly interwoven, From this, probably, are derived thoſe 
innumerable cells or little bladders, which make up the main 
bulk of the ſpleen : though Malpighi rather takes them to 
ariſe from the venous duct. The cells communicate with each 
other, and diſcharge themſelves into the trunk of the ſplenic 
vein. Their inſide, according to Malpighi, is furniſhed with 
various minute glands adhering together; ſix, ſeven, or eight 
whereof form a kind of ſmall conglomerate glands, wherein 
the arteries and veins ſeem to terminate, 
Its blood veſſels are the ſplenic artery, which furniſhes it with 
blood, from the celiac ; and the ſplenic vein, which carries 
it thence, by the porta, to the liver. See SPLENIC. 
Its nerves come from the plexus lienaris, near the bottom 
of the ſtomach. The veſlcls are all, as ſoon as they enter 
the /pleen, wrapt up in one common capſula or membrane, 
and plentifully diſtributed together throughout the ſubſtance 
of the ſpleen. Beſides theſe, are lymphatics in great abun- 


dance, 


The anaſtomaſes between the arteries and veins of the! 


ſpleen, are more apparent than in any other part of the 
body. And this viſcus is obſerved to be furniſhed with a 


greater proportion of blood than any other parts, See An As- 


TOMASIS. 

The uſe of the ſpleen has been diſputed in all ages; both, as 
no immediate uſe thereof appears from diſſection, and as we 
hnd, that animals from whom it has been cut, live very well 
without it, All the effects, «. gr. following the cutting it 
trom a dog, are, that the ined grows more ſalacious than 
uſual ; that it urines more frequently ; is more hungry than 
ordinary; and for the firſt days is troubled with a vomiting 
and nauſea. It is added, that it is neceſſary the part be taken 
away to make a good runner, | 
Hence ſome have imagined that the ſpleen only ſerved to make 
a balance in the weight of the body ; others, that it was only 
intended for the ſake of ſymmetry ; others hold it an uſcleis 
load, and one. of nature's redundances ; others, a pit, or 
common-ſhore, to diſcharge the fœces of the blood into; 
others a fire, by the heat whereof, the action of the ſtomach 
is animated. 

Many of the antients took it to be the receptacle of the atra- 
bilis, or melancholic humour; for which reaſon, ſome of 
them call it the organ of laughter, See LAUGHTER, Hr- 
POCHONDRIAC, Ec. 

Mr. Cowper, from the great quantity of blood, and the ap- 
parent inoſculations of the ſpleen, draws a very natural con- 


jecture of the uſe 
Vol. II. 


thereof; at leaſt of the peculiar neck 
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niſm; He takes, then, the cen to be only a ſubordinate 
organ, miniſtring to the circulation z and thinks, that by 

this congreſs of the arterial and venal blood, an impetus is 
communicated to the latter by which its progreſs through 
the ramifications of the porta to the cava, is promoted, 
which * otherwiſe be wy nee the double ramifica- 
tions of the porta, as to want ſtren ufficient to carry it to 
the heart. ge CIRCULATION, * . bn 
The action ot effect of the /þleen, according to Dr. Boer- 
haave, is to receive the freſh arterial blood, prepare it in its 
glands, and pour it into its cells ; to return what blood is left 
rom this action, to the little veins, and thence to the ſplenic 
vein z to mix the humour thus prepared, with the nervous 
juice, and to prepare, attenuate, and more intimately unite 
them together into one humour. 
Malpight, and afterwards Dr. Keil, and ſome others, take 
the ſpleen to be a viſcus aſſiſtant to the liver, in the ſecre- 
tion, c. of the bile, We have obſerved, that by reaſon 
of the nearneſs of the liver and heart, and the ſwift motion 
of the blood in the aorta, a humour conſiſting of particles 
that combine ſo flowly as thoſe of the bile do, could not be 
prepared but by bringing the blood round about through the 
ſtomach, inteſtines and omentum, Qc. to the liver, to abate 
its velocity, 
Now Dr. Keil conjectures, that thoſe parts were not ſufficient 
to receive all the blood neceſſary to be ſent to the liver; 
therefore nature framed the /þleen, into whoſe cavities the 
blood being poured from a {mall artery, moves at leaſt as 
ſlowly as any that paſſes otherwiſe to the liver; by which 
means the particles that compoſe the bile in the blood which 
paſſes through the ramus ſplenicus, by ſo long and flow a cir- 
culation, have more chances for uniting than otherwiſe they 
would, had they been carried by. th 
directly to the liver; conſequently without the ſpleen, ſuch a 
quantity of bile as is now banned that is, as nature requires, 
could not have been ſeparated by the liver. Sce BILE; ſec 
alſo Liver. 

SPLEEN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe, 
called the hypochondriac diſeaſe. 
and VAPOURs; ſee alſo SPLENETIC. 

SPLENETIC, Sams, 2 perſon affected with oppilations 
and obſtructions of the ſpleen, See SyLEEN,. 
In ſplenetic people, the ſpleen is ſwelled beyond the na- 
tural bulk, or hardened, ſo as to ſhew a ſcirrhous tumour 
thereon, 
Splenetic people are diſtinguiſhed by a livid, lead-coloured 
complexion ; their character is to be very prone to laughter; 
which is an expedient nature is ſuppoſed to make uſe of, to 
evacuate the too redundant humour the fpleen is charged 
withal: whence it is that the ancients made the ſpleen the 
organ of laughter; and hence that popular ſaying of a perſon 
laughing heartily, that he vents his ſpleen. See Laugn- 
TER. 

SPLENETIC waters ; fee the article WATER. : 

SPLENIC veſſels, a large artery, and vein of the ſpleen, 
Sec SPLEEN. 


by phyſicians more uſually 
Ye ne 


| The SPLENIC artery, drteria SPLENICA, is a trunk of 


the left cceliac, ſerving to bring the blood from that artery to 
the ſpleen, to be there ſecreted, prepared, &c. Its progreſs is 
very much contorted ; and after its arrival at the 2 of 
the ſpleen, it is diffuſed through the ſubſtance thereof in ſmall 
branches, which ſcem to terminate in the cells. 
The SPLENIC vein, vena SPLENICA, is formed out of the 
ſeveral minute veins of the ſpleen, uniting as they quit the 
ſurface thereof, It carries the blood ſecreted, &c. in the 
ſpleen, to the left branch of the vena porta, to be thence 
conveyed to the liver, there to be further prepared and con- 
verted into bile. See Liver, and BILE. | 
The /plenic vein and artery manifeſtly communicate with each 
other : for water being poured into one of them, preſeatly 
diſcharges itſelf by the other, Sec SPLEEN, 
SPLENII, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, called alſo from 
their form triangulares.— See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig, 2 *. 


fig. 6. n. 5. fig. 7. n. 6. 

They ariſe from the four upper ſpines of the vertebræ of the 
back, and from the two lower of the neck, and aſcending 
obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper part of 
the occiput. They pull the head backwards to one fide ; and 
are called /þlenii, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to an ox's 


ſpleen, | 
SP LENT, or SPLINT, among farriers, a callous, inſenſible 


excreſcence, or griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to an horſe's 
ſhank bone; generally on the infide, below the knee. 

If there be one oppoſite thereto on the outſide, it is called a 
pegged, or pinned ſplent, becauſe it does, as it were, pierce the 
bone, and is extreamly dangerous: ſome call this a double 
plent, others a thorough ſplent. 


SPLENTS, in ſurgery, pieces of wood uſed in binding up 


broken limbs. See FERULA. 
The word is alſo uſed for the pieces of a fractured bone, 


SPLICE, at ſea.— They ſay, a cable or rope is ſpliced, when 


the ends of two pieces being untwiſted, the ſ-veral ſtrands 


are wrought into one another by a fidd. 
| "11 AR Alſo 
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Allo, when an eye is to be made at the end of a rope, the | 


the other ropes ſtrands; and this 1s a ſplice. 

top of one tree 

into the ſtock of another, by cutting them flopings and 
ing ther NGRAFTING» 


SPLINT ; ſee the article SPLENT- ; 
SPODIUM, in pharmacy, 2 kind of metalline calx, or 


The anti Sropiun, which the antients ſubſtituted for their | 


SPON 


aſhes, eſteemed cardiac, and by ſome held to have the ſame 
virtues with coral. See Cox A. g 5 
The ſpodium of the antient Greeks was 2 greyif kind of re- 


crement, found in form of aſhes on the furna 
wherein bfaſs was made 3 called by them ood, which lite- 


Spodium is a metalline powder, nearly a-kin, both in origin 
and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx 3 only heavier than either. 
Gee TuTTY, and PoMPHOLYX- | i 

The podium of the Arabian phyſicians, 38 Avicenna and 
others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes, and reeds. 


podium, Was made of myttle leaves, galls, and ſome other 


ILS, SYoOLIA, "whatevet is taken from an enemy in 


biggeſt. 
By the military diſcipline of the Romans, the ſpoils belonged 


to the republic; particular perſons had no title to them 3 and 


___———Jach of the generals, 3s valord on their Pan 


always carried them te the public treaſury, Sometimes, 


indeed, the pillage was diſtributed by the general among the 


ſoldiery, to encourage them, or to reward them : but this 
d of prudence and reſervedneſs, 


otherwiſe it came under the crime of Peculate. 
The conſuls Romulus and Veturius, were condemned for 
having for the ſpoils taken from the Aqui. Livy» lib. 8. 
AULA“, STodevnis, in antiquity, 2 player of 

the flute, or other wind inſtrument of that kind, who, during 
the offering of ſacrifice, performed ſome ſuitable air in the 
prieſt's ear to prevent his hearing any thing that might diſtract 
him, or leſſen his attention. See SACRIFICE. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek god, libation, and 


bg, flute. \ 


SPON DEE, SPONDZVU>» in the Greek and Latin proſody, 


a foot of verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables—As, vertunt. 


Gee FooT, QUANTITY)» and DispoN DEE. 
The ſpondee is a grave meaſure : all Greek and latin hexame- 


fers regularly end with a ſpondee. See Verse, and MeA- 


SURE. | 
There are alſo ſpondaic verſes 3 that is, verſes compoſed 


wholly of ſpondees, or at leaſt that end with two ſpondees, 33, 
Conflitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit. 


SPONDYLUS, Sropd uA, à term anciently uſed for a Ver- 


SPONGE); ſee the article SPUN GE,. # 


tebra of the ſpina dorſi. See VEATE IAA, Cc. 


SPONGIOSA, in anatomy) an epithet given to ſeveral parts 


of the body, by reaſon of their texture, Which 15 porous and 
cavernous, like that of the ſpunge?: as 


Corpora Sr ox GIOSA Pente; called alſo corpora cavernoſa and 


nervoſa, See CAV.ERNOSA corpora. 


Offa SPON G1OSA of the noſe, called alſo ofſa turbinata and 


cribrifermia a. See CRIBRIFORME.» 


SPONTAN O Us, SpoNTANEUS, in the ſchools, a term 


applied to ſuch motions of the body, and mind, as WE perform 


of our ſelves, without any conſtraint. See VOI U NTARY) 
and Mo T1ON. 
* The word is formed from the Latin adverb, dente, of one's 
own accord. 
'Thus, in morality, thoſe actions performed from an inward 
and natural principle, conformable to our own inclinations, 
excluding all conſtraint, but not excluding neceſſity ; are 


called ſpontaneous aftions, See NECESSITY. 
In medicine, an evacuation effected without any application 


for that purpoſe, is called a ſpontaneous evacuation. —And a 
laffitude or wearinels, not ccc oned by any preceding fatigue, 


is called a ſpontaneous wearineſs. | 

It is held a grown and dangerous error, with regard both to 
religion an morality, to hold that human liberty only con- 
ſiſts in Any M. je Clerc has been very harſhly 
treated, for making St. Auguſtin of this opinion. See LI- 


nERT, and FREEDOM. 


SPONTANEOUS generation 3 fee Eu voc Al generation. 
SPONTANEOUS precipitation 3 ſee PRECIPITATION- 
SPOONING, or Sroouix d, in the fea language. When 2 


ſhip being under ſail, in a ſtorm at ſea, cannot bear it; but 
is forced to put right before the wind 3 the ſeamen fay, ſhe 


And when in ſuch 3 caſe, there is danger leſt ſhe ſhould bring 
her maſts by the board, with her rolling about, or ſeel under 
Water, and ſo founder, they uſually ſet uf the ſore · ail to 


g 
Theſe, the thotletris moe uſually Eall Informes, or extracen- 
frellary flars. See INFORM E8, and ConSTELLATION. 
Many of the * of the antients have been fince formed 


formed ariother conſtellation: called nx: of thoſe under 
the tail of urfa major, another called cants venaticis, &c. See 
ConsTELLATION. | : 

SPORADIC®, Entopad txoc, in medicine, an epithet given to 
ſach diſeaſes as have ſome ſpecial or particular cauſe, and are 
diſperſed here and there, affecting only particular conſtitutions, 


2 ſtand in oppoſition 22 diſeaſes, which are 
ſe ariſing from a neral e, and that are common to 
all kinds of perſans, 0 what complexion and quality foever, 


See EPIDEMIC)» and ENDEMIC. 


SPORTULA, in antiquity, a dole or largeſs, either of 


meat or money, given by princes ot great men, to the peo- 


le or poor. See AL Ms. 
he Arnis was properly the panier, or basket wherein the 
erewith the poor went to deg it: 


Sportula Was alſo e uſed in ſition to recta cœna, 


ſportula, rea data. 

St. Cyprian gives the denomination, ſportulantes fratres, to 
ſuch clergymen as then received gifts, Or gratuities, for their 
maintenance, like our prebends. See Atms, Cc. 


SPOTS, in aſtronomy» dark places obſerved on the disks or 


faces of the ſun, moon, and planets. See Sun, Moon, Oc. 
The ſpots in the ſun are only viſible through a teleſcope : ſome 
diſtinguiſh them into macule or dark ſpots, and faculæ or 
bright pot; but there ſeems little foundation for any ſuch 
diviſion. See MacUuL# and FACULA. 

The ſolar ſpots have not been long obſerved. They are very 
changeable, as to number, form, Ic. are ſometimes in 2 
multitude, and ſometimes none at all. 


' whole face of the ſun; at leaſt the greateſt part of it; andto 
tells us, viz. that if the firſt year 


of the reign of Auguſtus, the ſun's light was fo faint and ob- 
ht look ſteadily at it with the naked che. 


To which Kepler adds, that in 1547, the fun appeared 12d- 
diſh, as when viewed through a thic miſt ; and hence 
jectures, that the ſpots in the ſun are 3 kind of dark {1n0kc 
or clouds floating on the ſurface thereof. 

Others will have them ſtars or planets tranſiting the body ct 
the ſun, —But it is much more robable they are opake bodies, 
in manner of cruſts, formed like the ſcums on the ſurface of 
liquors. See SUN. 

The lunar ſpots are cd. Some will have them the ſhadows 
of the mountains, or uneven places of the moon's body; but 
their conſtancy diſcredits this opinion.— The more general 
and probable opinion is, that the {pats in the moon, arc ſeas, 
lakes, moraſſes, &c. which abſorbing part of the ſun's lays, 
reflect the fewer to us fo as to appear in form of dark ſpits: 
whereas the earthy parts, by reaſon of their ny, reflect 
all their light, and thus appear perſectiy bright.— M. Hart- 
ſoeker bas another opinion, and takes the ſpots in the mocns 
many of them at leaſt, for foreſts, groVS» Sc. the leaves 
and branches whereof, intercept the rays reflected from d 


he aſtronomers reckon about forty-eight pots on the moon 
face; to each whereof they have given names. The twenty” 
firſt is one of the moſt conſiderable, and is called Tycho. 

Planetary ſpots.— Aſtronomers 6nd that the planets are not 

without their ſpots. Jupiter, mars, and venus, When viewed 

through a teleſcope, ſhew ſeveral very remarkable ones 3 

it is by the motion of theſe ſpots, that WE conclude the 10's” 

tion of the planets round their axes, in the ſame manner # 

that of the fun is deduced from the motion of his maculæ 
See PLANET, Sox, PHASES, Cc. 

SPOUT), or Vater- Spour, in natural hiſtory, an extraor- 
dinary meteor, Or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 
yery dangerous to ſhips, &c. ofteneſt obſerved in bot, di) 
weather ; called by the Latins, typho, and ph by te 
French, trompe, &c. See METEOR. . 

Its firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upp*7 part 
whereof is white, and the lower black. From the lower 
part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, what we Plo. 
perly call the ſpout» in manner of a conical tube, 122 
at top. Under this tube is always 2 great boiling, and flying 
up of the water of the ſea, as in a jet q eau. For ſome yards 
above the ſurface of the ſea, the wates ſtands as a column o 


b omiſſa «ft nobig —— 


1 


— Wollt audible whirling. noiſe, like that ondicarily heard in a 
ro 


touch the middle of this column, and continue for ſome 
= contignoes itz e's — ſometimes it on'y points to it, 


dolumn appear the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
Wiaſt each other. But ſometimes the water boils up from 
the ſea to a great height, without any a ce of a ſpout 
pointing to it, either cular or obliquely: Indeed, 

f the water, has the pri- 


„the boiling or ying up © 
. always p | | 
Generally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards the 
end; when the ſea-water is violently thrown up along 1ts 
middle, as (moke up a chimney» Soon after this, the ſpout 
diſappears z the boiling up of the water, 
and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time 
afterwards 3 ſometimes till the ſpout form itſelf again, and 
appear a-NeW 3 which it ſometimes does, ſeveral times in a 


clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a point or Centre 5 and 
there, where the greateſt condenſation and gravitation is, 
falling down into a pipe or great tube, ſomewhat like Archi- 


medes's ſpiral ſcrew 3 and in its working and whirling mo- 


Thus, June the 21ſt, he obſerved clouds mightily agi- 
tated above, and driven together 3 upon which they became 
yery black, and were hurried round, whence proceeded a 
mill. Soon after, :flued a long tube or ſpout, 
ter of the congregated clouds, wherein he obſerved à ſpiral 
motion, like that of a ſcrew; by which the water Was 
raiſed up. Again, Auguſt 15. 1687. the wind blowing at 
the ſarne time out of ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex 
and whirling among the cloudsz the centre whereof, _ 
now and then, dropt down, in ſhape of a long, thin, blac 
pipe, wherein he could diſtinctly behold a motion like that 
of a ſcrews continually drawing, upwards, and ſcrewing up, 
as it were, wherever it touched, In its progreſs it moved 
lowly over A grove of trees, which bent under it like wands 
in a circular motion. Proceeding, it tore off the thatch 
from a barn, bent a huge oak tree, broke one of its greateſt 
branches, and threw it to a great diſtance. He adds, that 
whereas it is commonly ſaid, the Water works and riſes in a 
column, before the tube comes to touch it; this is doubtleſs a 
miſtake, owing to the fineneſs and tyanſparency of the tubes, 
which do moſt certainly touch the ſurface of the ſea, before 
any conſiderable motion can be raiſed therein; but which do 
not become opake and viſible, till after they have imbibed a 
conſiderable quantity of Water. 

The diſſolution of water- ſpouts, he aſcribes to the great quantity 
of water they have utted; which by its weight impeding their 
motion, whereon their force, and even exiſtence, depends, 
they break and let go their contents; Which uſe to prove fa- 
tal to whatever is found underneath. 

A notable inſtance hereof, we have in the Pviloſephical Tranſ- 
actions, related by Dr. Richardſon. A ſpout in_17 18, break- 
ing on Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in ancaſhire, the coun- 
try was immediately overflowed; a brook, in 2 few mi- 
nutes, roſe ſix feet perpendicularly high; and the ground 
whereon the ſpout fell, which was ſixty-ſix feet over, Was 
tore up to the very rock, which was no leſs than ſeven feet 
deep; and a deep gulf made for above half a mile; the earth 
being raiſed on either ſide in vaſt heaps. 

In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into the ſea, 
to aſſuage and lay the ſpout, when it approached them : our 
modern ſeamen t ink to keep it off, by making 2 noiſe with 
fling and ſcratching violently on the deck ; or, by diſcharg- 
ing great guns to diſperſe it. 


SpoUTING fountain; fee the 
SPRAIN ; ſeethe article STRAIN. | 


SPRING, fons, in natural hiſtory, a fountain, or ſource of 


living water ariſing out of the ground, Sce WATER and 
FouNTAIN. 
The origin of ſprings or fountains, is a thing much contro- 
verted among our lateſt naturaliſts _Meff. Mariotte and Per- 
rault aſcribe it to rains : their doctrine is, that the rain- 
water 2 the earth till ſuch time as it meets a clayey 
ſoil or ſtratum 3 which proving a ſufficient ſolid bottom, to 
ſuſtain and ſtop their deſcent, they glide along it that way to 
which the earth declines, till they meet with a place or aper. 
ture in the ſurface, through which they may eſcape, and 
make the head of a river. See STRATUM. 
2 that the rain is ſufficient for this effect, appears hence 3 
7 wa upon calculating the quantity of rain and ſnow which 
n ls yearly on the tract of round, that is to furniſh, for in- 
ance, the water of the Seine; it is found, that river does 
2 take up above one ſixth part of it. See RAIN. 
2 ordinarily ariſe at the feet of mountains: the reaſon, 
y they, is, that mountains colle& the moſt waters, and 


+ them the greateſt deſcent the fame way: and that 
if we ſometimes ce ſprings on high rounds, and even on 
the tops of mountains; they muſt rought from other re- 
moter places, conſiderably higher, along beds of clay or 
clayey ground, as in their natural channe — If then, there 
happen to be a valley between a mountain, on whoſe top is a 
ſpring, and the mountain, that is to furniſh it with water, 
3 


ſervoir of a certain height through à ſubterraneous channel, 
to make a jet of an equal or ſomewhat leſs height. See RAIN. 


' This theory M. de la Hire has taken under examination, in its 
moſt eſſential article, and that where the authors ſeem to have 


been the leaſt diſtruſtful.— He has endeavoured to find, by ex- 
periment, Whether rain or ſnow water could penetrate the 
earth as low as the clayey ſtratum? the reſult of his enquiry, 
is, that 2 do not penetrate even ſixteen inches deep, in a 
cient to form the ſmalleſt collection of water on a 
lid bottom. Nay, this he found when the earth he made 
his experiment on, Was quite naked of all herbs and plants ; 
but afloon as ever any of theſe came up, and were grown to 
any bulk, ſo far was the rain that fell, from being able to 
ther itſelf at the depth of ſixteen inches, that it was not 
uffcient even to feed the plants, but there was a neceſſity tor 
watering them. For the quantity of water expended in the 
ordinary ſupport of plants, ſee VEGETATION: 
Dr. Halley refers the origin of ſprings merely to vapours 
raiſed by at of the ſun, or of ſubterraneous fires, from 
the ſea, lakes, rivers, c. Theſe vapours, thus raiſed, he 
ſuppoſes, are by the winds, carried over the low-lands, to 
the ſeveral mountains and ridges of Mountains, and are there 
compelled, by the ſtream of air, to mount with it to the tops, 
where the atmoſphere being very rare and cold, retains but a 


ſmall part of them; the reſt is condenſed into dew, which 


_ preſently precipitates, gleeting down by the crannies of the 


ſtones ; and part of it entering the caverns of the hills, is 
gathered therein, as in an alembic; which being once full, 
the overplus muſt run down at the loweſt _ of the reſer- 
voir, and breaking out by the ſide of the hi | 
ſprings, many of which running down by the vallies or guts 
between the ridges of the hills," and at length uniting, form 
rivulets, and many of theſe meeting in a common channel, 
form rivers. Sce RIVER. 

Now to ſhew that vapour, is a ſufficient fund, to fupply all 
our ſprings, rivers, Sc. the ſame excellent author makes 
an eſtimate of the quantity of vapour raiſed from the ſea, by 
the action of the ſun : the reſult of an experiment he made 
to that purpoſe was, that the thickneſs of water evaporated 
from the ſurface of the ſea, in the ſpace of two hours, in 
ſummer-time, 13 one fifty- third part of an inch; which for 
the eaſe of calculation, being only ſuppoſed to be px 3 the 
quantity of of an inch will be found exhaled in twelve 
hours. On this principle, every mile ſquare will be found 
to evaporate, in twelve hours, 0914 tuns of water, and 
every ſquare degree, thirty-three millions of tuns. I he 
area of the Mediterranean chen being eſtimated at 160 ſquare 
degrees, it will loſe in vapour, in a ſummer's day 5280 mil- 
lions of tuns. | 

Yet the quantity of vapour thus raiſed, great as it is, Is 
only the remains of what is raiſed another Na), viz, by the 
winds, which ſometimes {weep the water off talter than the 
ſun takes it up. See EVAPORATION. 

To find now, the quantity of Water the Mediterranean fe- 
ceives, allow the moſt con derable rivers it receives, viz. the 
Iberus, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danube, Neiſter, Boriſthenes, 
Tanais, and the Nile, each to furniſh ten times as much 
water as the Thames; not that any of them arc, in reality fo 
great, but ſo to allow for the leſſer rivulets: but the T hames 
is found, by calculation, to EVACuatc 20300000 tuns of 
water daily. All the nine rivers abovementioned, therefore, 
will only evacuate 1827 millions of tuns in 2 day, which is 
little more than a third of what is raiſed in that time in va- 


pour. See VAPOR. 


After all that can be ſaid in favour, both of rain and vapour 
it muſt be owned, they are both fill prefied with great 
diKculties 3 and there is {till room to look out for a better 


The perpetuity of divers „brings, always yielding the ſame 
quantity of Water, when the leaſt rain or Vapour is afforded, 
as well as when the greateſt, is a ſtrong objection to both. 


Mr. Derham mentions one in his own pariſh of Upminſter, 


which he could, never perceive by his eye to be diminiſhed 
in the greateſt droughts, even when all the ponds in the 
country, as well as an adjoining brook, have been dry for ſe- 
veral months together; nor ect to be encreaſed in the moſt 
_ ſeaſons, excepting, perhaps, for 3 few hours, Or at 
moſt for a day, from ſadden and violent rains; Had this 


| ſpring its origin from rain or Vapour, there would be found an 


increaſe and decreaſe of its Water correſponding to thoſe of its 
cauſes ; as we actually ind in ſuch temporary ſpringt, as have 


undoubtedly their riſe from rain and vapour : add to this, 


another conſiderable thing in this Upminſter /Þr!/8 and thou- 
ſands of others, viz. that it breaks out of ſo inconſiderable a 


hillock or eminence, 25 can have no more influence in the. 


condenſation of the vapours or ſtopping the clouds, * the 
| wer 
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8 PUT UM, in medicine, c. the ſpittle or excrement 


An examen of the ſputum, is © 
A caſes, and Bennet in his 


is a very dangerous ſymptom in that diſeaſe, 


Y, 2 
1 particularly as to what paſſes in an army. 


ee 


N- WAV, a horſe- way through 2 man's grounds, through Since, as unity is ts the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the 


| ſquare number; the root is a mean proportional between 
yoid- | unity and the ſquare number. 
A fquare root conſiſting of two parts, is called a binomial 3 


t conſequence in phthi-} as 204-4. See BIO IAT. 
vatrum tabiderum, applies | If it conſiſts of three, a 'rinomial, as 6-4-2—1: Sce TRI“ 
himſelf in 4 particular manner chereto.— The ſputum ſan-]“  NOMIAL. 


8dee Now, evety ſquare number of a binomial root, is demon- 
ſtrated to be compounded of the /quare of the firſt part, the 


rſon paid to watch the actions, motions, Sc. of | product of double the firſt into the ſecond, and of the ſquare 


of the other part. 


When 2 Jp) found in a camp, Þe is immediately. hanged.— | To extract the SQUARE root ont of @ ven number; ſee Ex- 
Wicquefort ſays, an embaſſador is an honourable /þy, under TRACTION of roots. 7 : 


Aion of the law of nations. See EM BASSA DOR. 


not fixed, but is uſual 
# The word is farmed from the Italian ſquadrone, of the 


SQUARE, arma, is alſo an inftrument made of wood or me- 


OU ADRONE, a _ of horſe, whoſe number of men is| tal, ſerving to 
y from one hundred to two hundred. | is L EM, (Tab. Gem. fig. 42+) 


Latin | It conſiſts of two rules or branches faſtened perpendicularly at 


ſjuadro, uſed by corruption for quadro : in regard, at firſt, the | one of their extremes, When the two branches are move- 


The ſquadron uſually conſiſts of three troops; and each 


drons were always ſquare, and called alſo by the Latins, able on a joint, it is called a bevel. Gee BEVEL. 


To examine whether or no a ſquare be exact, deſcribe a ſemi- 
troop circle AEF, of any length, at pleaſure z and therein, from 


＋ it never exceeds two hundred, becauſe a greater each extreme of the diameter A and F, draw right lines to a 


of fifty men: 


number cannot be advantageouſly poſted, nor have room to 


act in narrow grounds, woods, marſhes, defiles, Oc. 
TROOP. 


The eldeſt troop takes the right of the ſquadron, and the 


ſecond the left, the youngeſt being in the centre. 


point taken at pleaſure in the periphery, as E: to the ſides of 
See | the angle AEF, apply the ſquares ſo as its vertex may fall 
on F. If this be poſſible, that ſquare is juſt. 

Geometrical SQUARE, 4 compartiment frequently added on the 
face of the quadrant, called alſo line of ſhadows, and quadrat. 


A ſquadron is always drawn up three deep, or in three ranks, Sec QUADRAT. 
with the length of an horſe between each rank. The Magic SQUARES) ſee MAGIC ſquare. 


fandard is always bore in the center of the firſt rank. 
DEPTH. 


See | OQUARE battle, or battalion of men, is one that hath an equaP 
number of men in rank and file. See BATTALION. 


Seb aDRON ® ſhips; a diviſion; or part of a fleet, commanded |-— To form any number of men into _a_ ſquare. battle, as 


by 2 vice or rear admiral, or ſome other commander or 
madore. See FietT, ADMIRAL, Sc. 

The number of ſhips in a ſquadrom is not fixed: a 
number of veſlels, if they be in a body, and have the 


commander, may make a ſquadron. 
If there be a great number, they are uſually divided into 


com- ſuppoſe 500, extract the neareſt ſquare root of 500, which 
is in integers 22, and that will give the number of men for 
ſmall rank and file. —T here will be a remainder of 16 men, who 
ſame | may be diſpoſed of, as the commander thinks belt, 

Hollew SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot drawn 
three up with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums 


ſquadrons. And if the ſquadrons be numerous, each ſquadron and baggage 3 faced and covered by the pikes every Wah to 
is divided into three diviſions, diſtinguiſhed by their flags and keep off horle. 


colours, SQUARE cap, CAP. 
U AMMOUs, $QUAMMOSUS, in anatomy, un epithet S ARE character, HEBREW- 
given to the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the skull; becauſe SQUARE ſoot, ſee \FooT. 
compoſed of um, or ſcales, like thoſe of fiſhes, or like SQUARE nails, d NAIL. 
tiles laid ſo as to reach over one another. Sce SUTURE. SQUARE niche, NiCHE. 
The ſuture ſauammoſæ, are alſo called mendeſæ, and tempo- SQUARE pedeſtal, PEDESTAL. 
rales from their terminating the temples, Or oſſa temporis. SQUARE pillar, ſee PILLAR. 
SQUARE, Quadratum, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, S ARE“ oof, RooF. 
both equilateral and equiangular. See FIGURE, QUA- SQUARE winding fairs, STALRS. 
DRILATERAL), EQUIANGULAR), Sc. SQUARING, QUADRATURE. 
To find the area of a SQUARE : ſeek the length of one fide ; S IF, ſee FSK ITF. 
multiply this by itſelf; the product is the area of the ſquare. Mine of SQU I LLS, ; SCILLA. 
See AR EA. SQUILL A, WINE. 
Thus, if the length of a fide be 345, the area will be SQUILLITIC. ce I SCILEIT IC, 
119025 : and if the ſide of a ſquare be 10, the area will be 82 IN ANC, or eſquinancys QUINZY. 
100, | SQUINTING, STRABISMUS. 


Since, then, a decempeda contains 10 feet, a foot 10 digits, 
100 ſquare fect, a ſquare The Romans had theſe two characters wrote Over the doors 


Sc. a ſquare decempeda contains 
foot 100 ſquare digits, Ee. 

The properties of a SQUARE» ates that its angles are all 
and, conſequently, its ſides perpendicular; that it is d 


into two equal parts, by a diagonal; that the diagonal of a 


ſquare 15 incommenſurable to che ſide. See D1 
NAL, Wc 


For the ratio of SQUARES: they are to each other in the dupli- 
hoſe {ide is double bow, ready to ſhoot at 2 deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree 


cate ratio of their ſides.— E. gr. a ſquare W 
another, is quadruple of that other ſquare. 
SQUARE of the cube, ee LP 

SQUARE of the ſurdeſolid, 5 2 PEE 
SQUARE number, the product of a number multiplied by 
See NUMBER. 


Thus 4, the product of 2 multiplied by 2.3 or 16 the pro- STACK 4 wood, among husbandmen, 
0 


duct of 4 multiplied by 4, are ſguare numbers. 


ST, an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command ſilence: 


of their cating, rooms, as who ſhould ſay, /ed face, ox ſilen- 
right, tium tene. 

vided | Porphyry obſerves, the ancients made a point of religion 
of it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in paſſing in or out ot the 
AGo— doors. 

STABLESTAN P, in the foreſt law, is when 3 perſon is 


found at his ſtand in the foreſt, with a croſs-bow, or long- 


with greyhounds ready to flip. 

This is one of the four evidences, or preſumptions, by which 
a man is convicted of intending to ſteal the king's deer; the 
itſelf, other three being hack-berond, bloody-hand, and dog-Araw. 


Sec FOREST, Oc. 
is a pile of wood 


three foot long, as many broad, and twelve foot high. 


Such number is called a ſquare number, becauſe it may be STACTE, ETau71 in pharmacy, 4 fatty reſinous liquid 


danged into the form of a ſquare, by making the root, Or 


{actor the fide of the ſquare. Sce RooT. 


"I'h 1: > * 5 
The difference of two ſquare numbers, whoſe roots are not ö 
unity, is an uneven number, equal to double the root of the making, alone, the per fume, calle« 


less, increaſed by unity. 


FR. we have an eaſy method of conſtructing ſquare num- 
rh for a number of roots proceeding in the natural ſeries 3 
hne double of the root of the antecedent increaſed by unity, 


DE continually to be added to the preceding ſquare. 
ws, if n=1; 2 n+ 1==3: if n=2 ; then will 


i=5: if n==3; then will 2 n+1=7 : 'f a==4 5 J 
f e = I =7 : if n==45 then will 
2 1+ 1==9, Sc. Thus, by a continual addition of the uneven 


numbers, ariſe the /quare numbers. 


Hicat! f 5 7 i 
K __ into itſelf, a ſquare number 1s generated, 


1 9 a+ 1 
4 3 rot, a number conſidered as the root of a ſecond 
power or {quare number; or a number by whoſe multi- 


matter, drawn from freſh myrrh, pounded Or preſſed with a 
little water. Sec MyYRRII. 
This liquor is very odoriferous, and held mighty precious 
| by Dioſcorides, /facte, 
and which ſmells finely, though very bitter to the taſte, 
We have none of it no, but what is ſophiſticated 3 and 
what the apothecaries call Hlacte, is no more than liquid ſtotax- 
See SroR Ax. 
STA DI CGM“, 2 ad, an ancient Greek long meaſure, 
2 14 containing 125 geometrical paces, o 625 Roman feet 5 cor 
reſponding, to our furlong. dee MEASURE and Funk- 


he word is formed from the Greek, £4715» Ration 3 and it 15 
ſaid, on this occaſion, chat Hercules, after running ſo tar at 
one breath, Rood Gill. The Greeks meaſured all their diſtau 

. ho. we 

IN ces by fladia, which they call cad i204 


Eight ſtadia make a geometrical or Italian mile; and 20, 


Tnus a . / ; . 
wes a Wong 2, being that by whoſe multiplication into according to M. Dacier, 4 French league: according 10 
i, the /quare number 4 1s produced is, in reſpect hereof, others, 24 make the league. Sec MIL E and LEAGUE. 


called a {qzare rot, or the ſquar 
Voi“ 11 7 7 e rot of 4 


| Guilletiere obſerves, that the Hadium Was only 600 Athenian 
* 11 Bb fect, 
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STAFF, baculus, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on, in 


aps Yr - 


feet, which amount to Arn 566 French royal feet, 
or 604 Engliſh feet: ſo that the fadium ſhould only have 
been 113 geometrical paces, —It muſt be obſerved how- 
ever, that the fladium was different in different times, and 
places. | 


STADIUM was alſo the courſe or career, wherein the Greeks 


run their races. See GYMNASIUM. 

Vitruvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace 125 paces long, ter- 
minated at the two extremes with two poſts, called carcer and 
meta. See PA LAST RA. | 
Along it was built a kind of amphitheatre, where the ſpectators 
were placed to ſee the Athletz exerciſe running, wreſtling, Cc. 
There were Hadia likewiſe, covered over, and encompaſſed 
with colonnades and porti ſerving for the ſame exerciſes 
in ill weather, —Captive children uſed to run the fadium. 
Ablan.c See GyYMNASTIC, . 
A more natural derivation of the word fadium, from fac, 
ſtation, than that popular one mentioned in the laſt article, 
may be drawn from the Athletz ſtopping and reſting, when 
at the end of this courſe : whence the name might be applied 
to the ſame diſtance, meaſured in any other place. 


STADTHOLDER®, STADTHOUDER, or STATHOL- 


DER, 2 governor, or lieutenant of a province, in the United 


Netherlands; particularly that of Holland: where the word 


is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſuperior importance of the 
government of that province. 


* Menage derives the word from fad?, ſtate ; and houlder, hold- 
ing, 9. 4. lieatenant of the ſtates : others will have it com- 
pounded of fad, or ftedr, flead, or place, and houder, hold- 

ing, in regard this officer held the place of the counts, and 

repreſented them in their abſence, 


The /tadthelder, i. e. the fadtholder of Holland, is the firſt 


member of the republic: he is chief of all the courts of 
juſtice ; and may preſide therein when he pleaſes. All ſen- 
tences, judgments, &c. are diſpatched in his name. When 
an office becomes vacant in any of the courts, the ſtates pro- 
poſe three perſons to the fadthelder, who is to chiſe one of 
them. | 

He can even pardon criminals, which is a ſovereign preroga- 
tive; and has the choice of ſcabines, or chief magiſtrates in 
each city ; to which end the council of the city preſent him 
two perſons, one of which he appoints. 

In ſeveral cities, he has the ſame right of porn 
burgro-maſters, and counſellors; as at Rotterdam, Dort, 


&c. He has alſo a power to caſheer the magiſtrates, and put 
others in their room, when he finds it neceſſary for the public 
ood ; upon giving a reaſon for the ſame. 

y article VI. of the union of Utrecht, the ſtates conſtitute 
him arbiter of all the differences that may ariſe between the 
ſtates of the ſeveral provinces; or between the cities and the 
members of the ſtates of the province. See STATES, 

To the dignity of fadtholder, is inſeparably annexed, that of 
captain, and admiral-general of the province; in which qua- 
lity, he names all the officers, and diſpoſes of all military poſts. 
It is he takes care of the execution of the ordinances of 
the ſtates ; and his authority gives him a right to receive and 


to ſend embaſſadors on his own private affairs. 
The office of ftadthelder is very ancient: the counts not be- 
ing able to reſide in Holland, appointed fadtholders to com- 
mand in-their abſence, in the ſeveral provinces; beſides a 
2— general of all the ſeventeen provinces of the Nether- 
nds. 
William I. prince of Orange, was ftadtholder of Holland 
and Zeeland, at the time when the Dutch ſhook off the Spa- 
niſh yoke ; which enabled him to contribute greatly to that 
happy event, 
In 1567, the ſtates thought ht to ſuppreſs the office of fadt- 
holder, by edit; and reſolved it ſhould never be conferred on 
any perſon for the future: but in 1672, William III. prince 
of Orange, afterwards king of England, being elected cap- 
tain and admiral general by the ſtates ; ſome months after- 
wards they revoked the edict of ſuppreſſion in favour of that 
prince, who was declared hereditary ſtadtholder ; an honour 
never conferred before. 


walking. Card. Bona obſerves, in his treatiſe of liturgies, 
that anciently, thoſe who uſed a /taff in the church to lean 
on, were obliged to lay it by, and to ſtand alone, firm and 
upright, while the goſpel was a reading; to teſtify their re- 
ſpect, by their poſture, and to ſhew they were ready to 
ny Jelus Chriſt, and to go whereſoever he ſhould command 
them. 

The % is alſo frequently uſed as a kind of natural wea- 
pon, both of offence and defence, The Lacedæmonians 
never wore any ſwords in time of peace; but contented 
themſelves with a thick, crooked „laßt, which was peculiar 
to them, 

Among the Romans, M. St. Evremond obſerves, blows with 


a /faff were the gentleſt correction they gave their ſlaves ; in- 
almuch as they received them over their cloaths, _ 
Among the maſters of honour and arms, it is held a greater 


affront to be beaten with a fta, than with a ſword ; becauſe 


the ſword is the inſtrument of war, the fta the inſtrument 
of outrage. | 

Blows with a af a very ſeverely puniſhed by the French 
laws: by a regulation of the ma of France, in 1683 
for reparations and ſatisfactions of honour, it is adjudge} 
that a perſon who ſhall ſtrike another with a fff, ſhall be 
impriſoned a whole year; unleſs fix months be moderates 
upon paying 3000 livres, applicable to the neareſt hoſpital : 
beſide which, the offender is to ask pardon of the offended on 
his knees, &c. ready to receive from him a like number gf 
blows with a faff; which, on ſome occaſions, the latter 
may be obliged to give; if be have too much generoſity not to 
do it of himſelf. 

By another regulation of the marſhals in 1679, he who ſtrikes 
with a aff, after receiving blows with the fiſt in the heat of 
a fray, is condemned to two years impriſonment ; and to 
four, if he ſtruck firſt with the fiſt. 


Almacantars STAFF, ALMACANTAR. 
Augural STAFF, ser 
Back STAFF, Ba ck Haff. 
Paſteral Sr A, Thee ROSIER. 
5 i N Wurr. 
ros STAT, 
Fore STAFF, Ce {Fonn ju 
e STAFF, Rap1vus aftronomicus, 
TAFF, in muſic, five lines, on which, with the intermediate 


ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or piece of muſic are marked. 
See Music. 

Guido Aretin, the great improver of the modern muſic, is {aid 
to be the firſt who introduced the af; marking his notes, 
by ſetting points (.) up and down them, to denote the riſe 
and fall of the voice; and each line and ſpace he marked 


at the _ of the Hof with Gregory's ſeven letters, 
0 


a, b, c, d, e, f, g. See Nor E. 

But others will have the artifice of an older date; and Kir- 
cher particularly affirms, that in the Jeſuits library at 
Meſſina, he found an old Greek MS. book of hymns, above 
ſeven hundred years old ; wherein ſome hymns were written 
on a fa of eight lines, marked at the beginning with eight 
Greek letters. The notes or points were on the lines, but no 
uſe made of the ſpaces. See SCALE, GAMMUT, SOLF a- 
ING, c. 

STAFF, in heraldry ; fee the article Ba TTooNn. 

STAFF, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand, whereon to mount 
> SRC circumferentor, plain table, or the like, for 
uſe. 

It conſiſts of three legs of wood, joined together at one end, 

' whereon the DING is placed ; and made peeked at the 
other, to enter the ground. —lIts upper end is uſually fitted 
with a ball and ſocket. See BALL, and ſocket, and Thr r- 
LEGGED. 

Field STAFF, FieLD. 


Quarter STAFF, ee O WARTER, 
STAFF officers, OFFICER. 
Ward STAFF, WARD. 


STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action and re- 
preſentation ; included between the pit, and the ſcenes. 

The ſage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of the 
ancient theatre. Sce THEATRE, PULPITUM, Po- 
SCENIUM, Oc. 

Laws of the STAGE, are the rules and decorums to be obſerved, 
with regard to the oeconomy and conduct of a dramatic per- 
formance to be exhibited on the age. — Theſe relate, prin- 
cipally, to the unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and ſcenes, 
the unravelling, c. See UN ITX, ACT, SCENE, Ca- 
TASTROPHE., 

STAGGERS, or STAvERs, in the manage; fee ST4- 
VERS, 


STAIRCASE, an aſcent incloſed between walls, or a ballu- 


ſtrade, conſiſting of fairs or ſteps, with landing places and 
rails ; ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral 
ſtories of a houſe, See STAIR. 
The conſtruction of a compleat Haircaſe, is one of the moſt 
curious works in architecture. The common rules to be ob- 
ſerved therein are as follow, ? ; 
1 That it have a full, free light, to prevent accidents 9! 
ſlipping, falling, &c. 
29 That the ſpace over head be large and airy, which tie 
Italians call wn bel 8 good ventilation, in regard a man 
ſpends much breath in mounting. ; 
o That the half paces, or landing places, be convenicnt!s 
itributed for repoling in the way. 
49 That to prevent rencounters, Qc. the faircaſe be not too 
narrow; but this laſt is to be regulated by the quality of the 
building. : 3 
5 That care be taken in placing the faircaſe, fo a. the 
ſtairs may be diſtributed, without -prejudice to the reſt of th 
building. FE, 
The kinds of faircaſes are various: in ſome, the ſtairs arc 
ftraight, in others winding; in others both ways, or . 
Again, of ftraight /tairs, called alſo flyers, ſome fly GireC 7 
forwards ; others are ſquare ; others triangular ; others ca 


Prench flights, | 7 
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Of winding flairs, called alſo ſpiral, or cockle flairs, ſome 


ſome circular ſome elliptical. —And theſe 
— — ſome winding round a ſolid, and others 


newel. | 
Laſtly, of mixed faire, ſome are called deg legged: others 


both wind about a ſolid newel, and fly about a ſquare open 


newel. 


Straight STAIRS, Are ſuch as always fly, that is, proceed in a 


ine; and never wind : whence their denomination. 
I theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, 
Direct flyers, or in fyers, which proceed directly from 
one floor to another, without turning either to the right or 
left ; ſeldom uſed, except for 1 or cellar Hairs. 
Square flyers, which fly roun the ſides of a ſquare newel, 
either ſolid or open ; having at every corner of the newel, a 
ſquare half ſtep, taking up F of a circle. So that they fly 
from one half ſtep to another, and the length of the farrs is 
perpendicular to the fide of the newel, 
Triangular flyers, which fly round by the ſides of a triangular 
newel, either ſolid or open, having at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial half ſtep, taking up $ of a circle : ſo that they 
8 from one half ſtep to another; and their length is per- 
pendicular to the fide of the newel. : 
French flyers, which fly, firſt directly forwards, till they come 
within the length of a Hair of the wall ; and then have a 
ſquare half pace, from which you immediately aſcend to ano- 
ther half pace, from which the fairs fly directly back again, 
parallel to their firſt flight. 


inding STAIRS, are ſuch as always wind, and never fly; of 


theſe there is great variety; as, 


Circular winding ST A1Rs, whereof there are four kinds, viz. 


ſuch as wind about a ſolid newel, the fore edge of each being 


in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel 3 com- 


monly uſed in church ſteeples, and great old houſes : ſuch as 
wind round an open newel, the fore ſide of each being in a 
right line, pointing to the centre of the newel ; as thoſe in 
the Monument, London: ſuch as wind round a ſolid newel, 
only the fore fide of each, an arch of a circle, either con- 
cave or convex, pointing near to the circumference of the 
newel: and ſuch as reſemble the laſt, in all other reſpects, 
fave that they have an open newel.—Any of theſe winding 
/fairs take up leſs room than other kinds. 
In fairs that wind round a ſolid newel, architects make the 
diametecrof the newel either Zor ber or 4+ of that of the Hair- 
caſe, according as that is in bigneſs.—If very ſmall, the 
newel is but 3, and if large 3, c. 
In fairs that wind round an open newel, Palladio orders 
the newel to be & the diameter of the farircaſe; though 
there does not appear any reaſon why the newel here ſhould 
not be proportioned to the faircaſe, as in the former. 
As to the number of fairs in each revolution; Palladio or- 
ders, that in a ſtaircaſe of 6 or 7 foot diameter, the fairs 
in each revolution be 12 ; if the diameter be 8, the "97 to 
4 ib; if g or 10, the fairs to be 20; and it 18, to 
4 
aiptical winding Srαν,e, whereof there are two kinds; 
the one winding round a ſolid, the other round an open 
newel, they are much of the ſame nature as circular ſtairs, 


excepting, that in the one, the newel is a circle, and in the 
other an ellipſis. 


Tjuare winding STAIRS, are ſuch as wind round a {quare newel, 


either ſolid or open ; the fore fide of each ſquare being in a 
right hae, pointing to the center of the newel. 


Triangular winding STAIRS, are ſuch as wind round a trian- 


gular newel ; the fore ſide of each being a right line, pointing 
to the center of the newel. 


* . P . * . 0 — 
Celumiuated winding STAIRS: Palladio mentions a faircaſe in 


Pompey's portico at Rome, ſet on columns, ſo, as that the 


ht they receive from above may diſtribute itſelf to all 
parts alike, 


Diuble winding STAIRS: Scamozzi mentions a faircaſe in this 


v1, made by Piedro del Bergo, and Jean Coſſin, at Sciam- 
burg in France, in the king's palace.—lt is ſo contrived, as that 
two perſons, the one aſcending, and the other deſcending, 
mall never meet. 

Dr. Grew deſcribes a model of this kind of faircaſe, kept in 
the muſeum of the Royal Society. The foot of one of the 
beccef cdſes, he ſays, is oppoſite to that of the other, and both 
make a parallel aſcent, and within the fame cylinder. The 
newel in the middle is hollow, and built with long apertures, 
'0 convey light from candles placed at the bottom, and on the 


. © of the newel, into both caſes. 
fie Winaing STAIRS: Palladio mentions a faircaſe of 


a tor, in the caitle of Chambor near Bloys. It conſiſts 
ol tour //ajrcafes, carried up together, having each its ſeveral 
© TANCE, and going up one over another, in ſuch manner, as 
that being in the middle of the building, the four ſerve to lead 
to four apartments: ſo that the people of the one need not go 
up 2nd down the fairs of the other ; yet being open in the 
mudle, they all ſee each other paſs. 


— 5, are ſuch as partly fly, and partly wind; whence 


kind re them flyers and winders,—Of theſe there are ſeveral 
inds, as, 


| 


| 


Dog legged STarrs, which firſt fly directly forwards, then 
_ a ſemi-circle, and then fly directly backwards, parallel 
to that, 

Square flyers and winders, have a ſquare newel, either ſolid or 
open, and fly by the ſides of the newel, winding a quadrant 
of a circle at each corner, 

Solid and open newelled flyers and winders, are of two kinds; 
the one winds a quadrant of a circle about a ſolid newel, 
then flies by the fide of a ſquare open newel ; then winds 
again, by the fide of a folid newel, then flies again, and fo 
alternately.—'The other flies firft, then winds, and then flies 
again, alternately. | 

ST AIRS, in building, the ſteps whereby we afcend and de- 
ſcend, from one ſtory of a houſe to another. See Burr. vinG. 
The dimenſions of fairs are differently aſſigned by different 
authors : in this however they agree, that they muſt not be 
more than ſix, nor leſs than four inches high; nor more than 
eighteen, nor leſs than twelve inches broad ; nor more than 
ſixteen, nor leſs than ſix foot long, each ſtair. —But theſe 
meaſures have only regard to fine buildings ; ordinary houſes 
are excepted : yet even in theſe, the fairs are not to exceed 
eight inches in height nor be leſs than nine inches in breadth ; 
nor three in length. 

To reduce the dimenſions of fairs to ſome natural, or at 
leaſt geometrical ſtandard, Vitruvius borrows the proportions 
of the ſides of a rectangle triangle, which the antient ſchool 
expreſſed by the numbers 3, 4, and 5. The firſt for the 
perpendicular height; the ſecond for the horizontal breadth ; 
and the third for the whole ſlope or inclination, from the edge 
of one ſtair to that of another. 

But this rule is ſet aſide, and with good reaſon, by the mo- 
dern builders. For, on this principle, the lower the fairs, 


the narrower they muſt be; and fairs, for inſtance, four 


inches high (ſuch as we find mentioned in antient architects) 
muſt be but 5 J inches broad. 

One rule to be regarded in the making of fairs, is, that they 
be laid according to the Italian phraſe, con un tantin? da 
ſcarpa, i. e. ſomewhat ſloping, or a little higheſt behind, that 
the foot may, as it were, both aſcend and deſcend at once ; 
which, though obſerved by few, is found a ſecret and delicate 
deception of the pains in mounting. 

STALACTITES, STALAGMITEs, or STAGONITES, 
in natural hiſtory, a ſtony, ſparry ſort of iſicles, which hang 
down from the tops or arches of grotto's, and ſubterranean 
caverns; and from the roofs of buildings, and capitals of 
pillars of ſuch places as are built over hot ſprings, &c. See 
STONE, and SPAR, 

Of this kind are the ſal, alumen, and vitriolum falatticum ; 
the minera ferri ſtalactica, the vitriolum capillare, the alumen 
capillare, Wc, 
The flalafites which incruſtate, or line the tops and ſides 
of caves, &c, are manifeſtly formed of exſudations or exſtil- 
lations of petrifying juices out of the neighbouring rock 
rounds, Thoſe in the cave on the top of Bredon hill, 
r, Derham fancies, might be formed by the rains ſoaking 
through, and carrying with it impregnations from the ſtones ; 
the hill, there, being all rocky. 

STALE, the urine of cattle; ſec Urine. 

STALE alſo denotes a living fowl, put in any place to allure 
and bring others where they may be taken. See D cov. 
For want of theſe, a lark, or any other bird, ſhot, his en- 
trails taken out, and dried in an oven, in his feathers, with a 
ftick thruſt through to keep him in a convenient poſture, may 
ſerve as well as a live one. | 

STALK, in botany, the ſtem, or ſtock of a plant. See 
STEM. 

Stalks are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, viz, the naked 
ſtall, which has no leaves on.—Crefted ſtalt, which has fur- 


rows, or ridges. —Hinged ftalk, which has leaves on both 
ſides.— Striped ftalk, which is of two or more colours, &c, 

Fruticoſe STALK ; ſee the article FRUTICOSE., 

STALKING, a term of conſiderable import in fowling ; 
applied to a kind of ſcrezn, or device to hide the fowler, and 
amuſe the game, while he gets within ſhot, 

Of ſuch devices there are ſeveral kinds, v1z. 

ASTALKING hedge, which is an artificial hedge, two or three 
yards long, and a yard and an half high, made with ſmall 
wands, to be light and portable, uM buſhed out like a real 
hedge, with ſtakes to ſupport it, while the fowler takes his aim, 

STALKING hor/e, is an old jade trained up for the purpoſe, 
which will gently walk up and down as you would have him, 
in water, &c. beneath whoſe fore-ſhoulder, the ſportſman 
ſhelters himſelf and gun. When thus got within ſhot, he 
takes aim from before the fore-part of the horſe ; which is 
much better than ſhooting under his belly. 

To ſupply the defect of a real falting horſe, an artificial one 
is frequently made, of old canvas, ſhaped in form of a horſe, 
with his head bent down, as if grazing ; ſtuffed with any 
light matter, and painted. In the middle it is fixed to a ſtaff 
ſhod at the foot, to ſtick into the ground while aim is taken, 

For change, when the fowls begin to be uſed to the falting 
horſe, and to know it, ſome alt with an ox, cow, deer or 


the like, 
Others 
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Others uſe a falking-tree, and others 2 flalking-buſb. 


&T AMIN A“, in botany, thoſe fine threads, Or capillaments 


growing up within the flowers of tulips, lillies and moſt 
other flowers; around the ſtyle or piſtil. See FLowER and 
P18TIL. | 0 
The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies threads. ] 
On the tops of the nord or chives, grow thoſe little cap- 
ſulz: or knobs, called apices, Which M. Tournefort makes 
eſlential to the /famina 3 whence M. Reaumur, who aſſures 
us in the memoirs of the French academy, that he could never 
diſcover any apices on the threads of the fucus Mmarinms, re- 
fuſes to call them lamina 3 though he adds, one ma) ſuppoſe 
that the apices fall as ſoon as the threads or lamina begin to be 
unfolded, See APICES. 
In ſome tubular flowers, 45 the narciſſus, digitalis, &c. M. 
Geoffroy obſerves the flamina are exceedingly hort; and in 
ſome flowers there are no ming at all, as in the long ariſ- 
tolochia, wherein the apices are immediately faſtened on the 
capſula which incloſes the fruit. In ſome other flowers, 25 
thoſe of thiſtles, lettice, chicory, c. the apices are incloſed 
in the ſtamina; ſeveral of which uniting form a little tube in 
mariner of a ſcabbard, in the inſide whereof are the apices 
furniſhed with their farina 3 the reſt of the cavity being taken 
up by the piſtil, which is a little thread placed on the embryo 
of the ſeed. | 
M. Tournefort takes the uſe of the lamina to be, as it were, 
ſo many excretory canals, for diſcharging the growing em- 
bryo of its redundant juices 3 and of theſe excrements of the 
fruit, he takes that farina or duſt, found in the apices, to be 
formed. See FARINA- 
But M. Geoffroy, Mr. Bradley, and other late writers on 


lants, as well as ſome former, aſſign the ftamina a nobler uſe, 


heſe authors, explaining the generation OL. plants, in 2 | 


manner analagous to that of animals, maintain the uſe of 
the flamina to be to ſecrete, in their fine capillary canals, a 
Juice, which being collected, hardened and formed into a fa- 
rina or duſt in the tips or apices, is thence, when the plant 
arrives at maturity, diſcharged, by the burſting of the apices, 
upon the top of the piſtil; whence is a paſlage for it to de- 
ſcend into the uterus, where being received, it impregnates 
and fecundifies the plant. 

On this principle, it may be faid, that the ſame flower con- 
tains both ſexes, which contribute each their part to the ge- 
neration : that the famima are the male part; and the farina, 
which is always found of an oily, glutinous nature, the ſe- 
minal liquor; and that the piſtil is the female part, which 
conducts the ſemen to the ova or embryo's. See GENERA- 


T10N of plants. 


STAMINA, in the animal body, are thoſe ſumple, original 


parts, which exiſted firſt in the embryo, or even in the ſeed; 
and by whoſe diſlinction, augmentation, and accretion by ad- 
ditional juices, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk is ſup- 
poſed to be formed. See EMBRYO, Bop Y, Ec. 

All that is eflential to the animal, are the /tamma, which ex- 
iſt in ov; the reſt being foreign, additional and even acci- 
dental. 
The flamina ſeem to coincide with the ſalids, which are ſur- 


prizingly ſmall in quantity. See SOLID. 


$TAMINEOUS flowers, among botaniſts, are ſuch as are 


ſo far imperfect, as to want thoſe coloured leaves, we call pe- 
tala; and which only conſiſt of a piſtil ſurrounded by ſtamina. 
Sce FLOWER, STAMINA) Se. 

Such plants as bear Hamincous flowers, Mr. Ray makes to 
conſtitute à large genus which he calls Herbæ flore im- 
per feclo, ſiue apetalo, ſlamiuecve. And theſe he divides into 
ſuch as, 

1. Have their fruit or ſecd totally divided from the flower; 
which are ſuch plants as are {aid to be of different ſexes 3 the 
reaſon of which 1s, that from the ſame ſeed, ſome plants ſhall 
ariſe with flowers, and no fruit; and others, with fruit, and 
no flowers: as hops, hemp, {tinging-nettles, ſpinach, mer- 
curialis and phyllon. 

>. Such as have their fruit only a little disjoined from their 
flowers; as the ambroſia, bardana minor, ricinus, and the 
heliotropium tricoccon. 

3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, Or ad- 
hering to their flower : and the ſeed of theſe is either, I. Tri- 
angular 3 of which ſort, ſome are lucid and ſhining 3 as the 
lapathum, rhabarbarum, and biſtorta, to whichalſo may be ad- 
ded the perſicaria: others are rough and not ſhining 3 as the 
helleborus albus, fegopyrum, convolvulus niger, and the po- 
Iygonum. 2. Such as have a roundiſh ſeed, a little flatted or 
compreſſed, or of any other figure but the former triquetrous 
or triangular one; and theſe have their flower, or the calyx 
of the flower, adhering to the bottom or baſis of the ſeed or 
fruit; as the potamogiton, blitum ſylveſtre, parietaria, a- 
triplex, blitum ſativum, amuranthes hoclocerieus, and the 
ſaxifraga aurea. 3. Such whoſe flowers adhere to the top of 
the feed ; as the beta, aſarum, archimilla. And to theſe 
kind of plants, Mr. Ray reduces alſo the kali geniculatum, 
ſedum fruticoſum, the ſcoparia or belvidere of the Italians. 


S TAMPIN G- ill, or knocking-mill, an engine uſed in the 


tin- worke, to bruiſe the ore ſmall. See TIN. 


STANCHEONS, in building; ſee PVN HIN. 


STAND. Sable Sr AM p; fee STABLESTAND, 


Ileus even ſeem to have afhxed a kind of religious worſhip tv 


STA 


STANDARD “, in war, a fort of banner or flags, boreaz a 
ſignal. for the joining of the ſeveral troops belonging 
to the ſame body. See F LAG) Sc. 

Pu Cange derives the word from flandarum or flantarum, flan- 
dardum or fandale words uſed in the corrupt Latin, to ſignify 
the principal fag of an army. Menage derives it from the 

German, ander, or the Engliſh, fand. 
The fandard is uſually a piece of hk, a foot and half ſquare 
on which is embroidered the arms, device, of cypher of the 
prince, Or the colonel.—It is fixed on 2 lance, eight or nine 
foot long, and carried in the center of the firlt rank of a 
ſquadron of horſe, Sec SQUADRON. 
The fandard is uſed for any martial enſign of horſe; but 
more particularly for that of the general; or the royal flan- 
Jard,—Thoſe born by the foot are rather called colours. Se 
CoiouR, FLAG, and ENSIGN. | 
The ancient kings of France bore St. Martin's hood for their 
flandard. The Turks preſerve a green flandard born by 
Mahomet, with a world of devotion as believing it to haye 
been brought down by the angel Gabriel. Every time it is 
diſplayed, all who profeſs the Mahometan faith, are obliged 
to take arms; thoſe who refuſe, are to be deemed as inſideb. 

STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, men- 
ſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the magiſtrate, or 
depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, adjuſt, and try the 
weights uſed by particular perſons in traffic, SeeMtasSURE, 


The juſtneſs of weights and meaſutes, is of that conſcquenc? 
to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there is no ci. 
vilized nation but makes it part of their policy to preſerve the 
equalify thereof by means of ſtandards. The Romans and 


theſe fandards, by laying them up in their temples, as it were 
under the eye of their deities. ; 

The ſtandards of weights and meaſures in England, are ap. 
pointed by Magna Charta, to be kept in the exchequer, by a 
ſpecial officer, called the clerk, or comptroller of the market. 
Gee CLERK of the market. 
The ftandard of gold coin is 22 Carats of fine gold, and '2 
carats of alloy in the pound weight troy 5 and the French, 
Spaniſh, and F lemiſh gold, are nearly of the ſame fincneſs.— 
The pound weight is cut into forty-four parts and a halt, cach 
current for 21 ſhillings. See GUINEA, CoinAGE, Al- 
Loy, CARAT, &c. 

The ſtandard of filver is 11 ounces and two-penny weight of 
filver, and 18 penny-weight of alloy of copper. W hether 
gold or filver be above or below flandard, is found by aflaying. 
See Ass A. 2880 


STANDARDS, OT STANDELS, in huſbandry, are young 


trees, reſerved at the felling of woods, for growth of timber. 


STANNARIES, STANNARIA, the mines and works, 


where tin is dug, and purified; as in Cornwall, Devonſhue, 
Se. See TIN. 

There are four courts of the flannartes in Devonſhire, and 
as many in Cornwall; and ſeveral liberties granted to them 
by ſeveral acts of parliament, in the time of Edward l. 
Sc. though ſomewhat abridged under Edward III. and 17 
Car. I. c. 15. 


STANZA *, in poetry, 2 certain ſtated number of grave 


verſes, containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with 2 reit, 
or pauſe, 

* The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies a ſtand or ſtat on. 
becauſe of the pauſe to be made at the end of each fene © 
complete ſenſe. 

What the couplet is in ſongs, and the /rophe in odes, the 
flanza is in the greater and graver pieces, as epic poems, Off 
Se COUPLET and STROPHE. 

Indeed the Italians ſcarce write any poems, but they divide 
them into flanza's.— There are ftanza's, of four, fix, eight, ten, 
twelve verſes, and ſometimes of an uneven number of verſes, 
as five, ſeven, &c. but theſe laſt are ſomewhat more Jifcuit 
to execute, by reaſon of the three verſes to one rhyme. 

The French lay it down as a rule, that if the firſt G be- 
gin with a maſculine, or a feminine verſe, the ſecond '* t9 be- 
gin and end with the ſame. 

Every ſtanza ought not only to contain a perfect ſenſe, but to 
be terminate with ſome lively and ingenious thought, or fonte 
juſt and pertinent reflex ion. 

Stanza's were firſt introduced from the Italian into the French 

poetry, about the year 1580, and thence transfered into the 

Engliſh. 0 5 

The uſe of Hlanza's in tragedy, or comedy, is condemned b) 

all the beſt critics: for though we ſpeak verſe on the ſtage, 

it is ſtill preſumed we are ſpeaking proſe. Stanza's ſhew a de- 

gree of ingenuity on the part of the poet, which has 107 

ching of nature in it on the part of the actor. Add to tl, 

that ftanza's are not ft to expreſs * every thing: wWrach, 
threatning, c. fit very ill on a regular ſtanza: though ie. 
ſolution, reveries, and every thing that leads the actor to 
think on what he is to be agrees well enough Witt” 

unequal cadence of the /lanz?. i 

ST AP ES, in anatomy, A little bone ſituate in a cavity o the 
feneſtra ovalis; thus called from its reſembling 3 ſtirrop. ee 

EAR. f 

Dclve! 


4:64 is one of the four little bones faſtehed to the tyrtipa - 
The fp ar, ir diſcovered: and pron as Fallopius tells 
8 by Jo. Phil. ab Ingrafffa, a — of Sicily, Its uſe is 

in ſtretching, or relaxing the mem 
PANUM 3 ſee allo HEARING and EAR. N 
TAPHYLINUs; ſ& PALATOSTAPHYLINGS, Px - 
, HYLINUS, PTERYGOSTAPHYLIN US, and SP H'E - 


. ces along the Seine, for the wines and corns at Paris; whi- 
wget  Cthantof other parts are obliged to bring thoſe com- 
modities. See MARKET. „ as 

* Voſſius and Menage _ 49 word — a. _ 

in the Rjpuary laws, ing a where 1 

— Ochers derive — faßel, or Latin 

flapula, which Boxhornius derives further, from the German 
Aabelen, to put in a heap. | | 8 

STAPLE, alſo ſignifies a city or town, where merchants jointly 


agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, lead, tin, | 


e, in order to their being commodiouſly fold by the great. 
In England, ples were ſettled and pointed 


wich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, 


Exeter, and Briſtol ; to which places merchants and traders | 


ere to carry goods to ſell in thoſe parts. ; 
7 he en 2 of England, were chiefly wool, leather, 


loth, tin, lead, &c. though by faple goods, is now gene- 
— — any proper ſaleable commodities, not eaſily ſub- 


* 


ject iſh, See Wool, Ce. 

The principal faples now exiſting, are Amſterdam for all 
goods from the Faſt Indies, Spain, the Mediterranean, and 
' the Baltic: Fluſhing for thoſe of the Weſt Indies; Middle- 


burgh for French wines; Dort for Rheniſh wines and Eng- 


liſh cloth ; Verre in Zeland for Scotch merchandizes, &c, 
The /aptes in the Levant, called by the French, Eſchelles, i. e. 


{cales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, Dutch, | 
"Italians, Sc. have conſuls, factors, and magazines; and whi- | 
ther they ſend veſſels regularly each year.---The principal of | 
theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Seyda, Cyprus, | 


Sallee, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, the 
Morea, Candia, and the iflands of the Archipelago. See Fac- 
TORY. 

Statute STAPLE  CSTATUTE., 

Law of theSTAPLE, Je Lev. | 

ST AR, STELLA, in aſtronomy, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies. See HEAVEN. 


The /tars are diſtinguiſhed, from the phænomena of their 


motion, &c, into fixed and erratic. 


Erratic or wandering STARS, are thoſe whoſe diſtances and | 


places, with regard to each other, are continually changing. 
Theſe are what we 28 call planets, Sce PLANET. 
Though, to the fame claſs, may likewiſe be referred, what 
we popularly call hazing flars or comets. See COMET. 


Hat STARs, called alſo, by way of eminence, ftars, are | 


thoſe which continually keep the fame diſtance, with regard 
to each other. See FixT. 
The principal points that have come under the conſideration 


of aſtronomers concerning the fixt ſtars, are their diſtanre, 


magnitude, number, nature, and notion. 


Diſtonce of the fixed ST ARS. The fixed ſtars are bodies exceed- | 


ingly remote from us; ſo remote, that we have no diſtances 


in the planetary ſyſtem to compare to them. See DrsTAnce. | 


Their immenſe diſtance is argued: hence, that they have no 
ſenſible parallax : that is, that the diameter of the earth's or- 
bit bears no ſenſible proportion thereto ; but they are ſeen: the 
very ſame, in all the points thereof. Mr. Flamſteed, indeed, 


ſeems to have diſcovered a ſmall parallax : ſirius, e. gr. he | 
finds to have a parallax of twenty ſeconds. Admitting this, | 
we have data' enough to determine their diſtance, a thing | 


hitherto deſpaired of. 


For thus, the ſun's parallax being had, and his mean diſtance | 


being 34377 ſemi-diameters of the earth, the diſtance of ſi- 
rius from the earth will be found to be 35477064 ſemi-dia- 
meters of the earth. See PAKRALLAX. 

Mr. Huygens attempts the diſtance of the fart by another 


method, viz, by making the aperture of a teleſcope ſo ſmall, | 


25 chat the ſun through it appears no bigger than ſirius. In 
this ſtate he found the ſun's diameter to be as F to 27664 of 
his diameter, when ſeen with the' naked eye, Were theſun's 
dittance, then, 27664 times as great as it is, it would be ſeen 
ot the ſame diameter with firius ; ſo that allowing ſirius to 


de equal in mapnitude with the ſun (which is a very reafon- | 


ble ſuppoſition) the diſtance of ſirius from the earth, will be 


tound to be to that of the ſun from the earth, as 27664 to 1. 


On which principle, ſirius wilt be 95 1005 328 ſemi-diameters | 


of the earth diſtant from our earth. 


if it be urged, that theſe methods are too precarious, to con- 
clude any thing from them, yet this we can demonſtrate, | 
wat tne Hars ate remoter than ſaturn ; nay, that they are | 


vaſtly more remote than ſaturn, as ſaturn has a great paral- 
ax, and the ſtars ſcarce any at all. Sec Sa TURN. 


The 9er of the fixed ST ARS, appear to be very diffe- 
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rent ; which difference probably ariſes, not from any diverſity iti 
their real magnitudes, but from their diſtances, which are diffe- 
rent. From this difference; the fars become diſtributed into 
ſeven ſeveral claſſes, called magnitudes. See MAGNITU DE. 
The firſt claſs, or /tars of the firſt magnitude, are thoſe 'near- 
eſt us, and whole diameters are, therefore, biggeſt. Next 
theſe, are thoſe of the ſecond magnitude, and ſo on to the 
ſixth, which comprehends the ſmalleſt „ars viſible to the 
naked eye, All beyond, are called relcſcepic ſtart. See TE 
LESCOPICAL, Not that all the fays of each claſs appear 
juſtly of the ſame magnitude; there is a great latitude in this 
reſpect ; and thoſe of the firſt magnitude, appear almoſt all 
different in luftre and ſize. Other fars there are, of inter- 
mediate magnitudes, which aſtronomers cannot refer to this, 
rather than the next claſs, and therefore place them between 
the two, 

Procyon, for inſtance, which Ptolemy makes of the firſt 
magnitude, and Tycho of the ſecond, Mr. Flamfteed lays 
down as between the firſt and ſecond, 

Thus, inſtead of fix ſeveral magnitudes, we have really fix 
times ſix, | 

Some authors aſſert, that the fars of the firſt magni- 
tude, ſubtend an angle of at leaſt a minute; but the 
earth's orbit ſeen from the fixed flars, we have obſerved only 
ſubtends an angle of twenty ſeconds; and hence they con- 
clude, that the diameter of the fars is vaſtly greater than 
that of the earth's whole orbit. 

Now a ſphere, whoſe ſemi-diameter only equals the diſtance 
between the fun and earth, is ten millions of times greater 
than the ſun ; conſequently, the fixed ftars muſt be much 
more than ten millions of times greater than the ſun. 

But here is a miſtake ; for the diameters, even of the largeſt 
ars viewed through a teleſcope, which magnify, c. gr. a 


hundred times, ſubtend no ſenſible angle at alf, but are 


mere lucid points. 

The ars are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſi- 
tuation, into afteriſms or conſtellations, which are nothing 
but aſſemblages of ſeveral neighbouring ars, conſidered as 
conſtituting ſome determinate figure, as of an animal, Ec. 
and denominated therefrom : a diviſion as ancient as the book 
of Job ; wherein we find mention of orion and the pleiades, 
Se. See ConSTELLATION. 

Beſides the fars thus diſtinguiſhed into magnitudes and con- 
ſtellations, there are others not reduced to eicher. Thoſe 
not reduced into conſtellations, are called informes, or un- 
formed ſtars; of which kind, ſeveral fo reputed by the an- 
tients, have been ſince formed into new conſtellations by the 
modern aſtronomers; as cor Caroli by Dr. Halley, ſcutu 
Sobiefer, by Hevelius, c. See INFormMEs, 

Thoſe not reduced to claſſes or magnitudes, are called Acb¹, 
lous ftars, being fuch as only appear faintly, in form of little 
lucid nebulæ or clouds, See NeBuLous. 


The number of ST A Rs appears to be vaſtly great, almoſt infinite; 


yet have aſtronomers long ago aſcertained the number of 
thoſe viſible to the eye; which are found vaſtly fewer than one 
would imagine.--Hipparchus 125 years before the incarnation, 
on occafion' of a new /tay then appearing, made a catalogue of 
h e ars, i. e. an enumeration thereof, with an exact de- 
ſcription of their magnitudes, ſituations, longitude, latitude, 
Fc. that it might be known, if any the like change ſhould 
happen for the future in the heavens. Hipparchus made the 
number of viſible „hrs 1022. Theſe were reduced into for- 
ty-eight conſtellations, and he laid it down, that if there 
ſometimes appeared more in winter nights, it was owing to a 
deception of the ſenſe. —Ptolemy added four fars to Hippar- 
chug's catalogue, and made the number 1026.—In the year 
1437, Ulug Beigh, grandſon of Tamerlane, in a new cata- 
logue he made, only gave 1017. 
But in the ſeventeenth century, when aſtronomy began to be 
retrieved, their number was found to be much greater. To 
the forty- eight conſtellations of the antients, were added 
twelve new ones, diſcovered towards the ſouth pole, and two 
towards the north ; beſides ſeveral others not univerſally ad- 
mitted, as the flower de lis, the royal oak, &c, See Con- 
STELLATIEION, 
Tycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 777 fars, from his own 
obſervations ; which Kepler, from Ptolemy and others, in- 
creafed to 1163, Ricciolus, to 1468, and Bayer, to 1725: 
Tr. Halley added 37 3 obſerved by him, within the antarQic 
circle, —Revelius, from his own obſervations, and thoſe of 
Dr. Halley, and the ancients made a catalogue of 1888 Har, 
and Mr, Flamſtced has ſince made a catalogue of no leſs than 

000 /tars, all from his own-moſt accurate obſervations. Ste 

ATALOGUE, 
Of theſe 2000, it is true, there are many only viſible through 
a teleſcope; nor does a good eye ſcarce ever ſee more than an 
hundred at the ſame time in the cleareſt heaven : the appearance 
of innumerable more, frequent in clear winter nights, ariſes from 
our ſight's being deceived by their twinkling, and from our 
viewing them confuſedly, and not reducing them to w order. 
Vet for all this, the „ars are really almoſt infinite. Riccioli 
makes no ieruple to affirm, in his new Almage/?, that a man 
who ſhould ſay there are above twenty thouſand-times twenty 
thouſand, would ſay nothing improbable. 
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For a good teleſcope directed almoſt to any point of the hea- 
vens, diſcovers numbers that are loſt to the naked ſight : 
particularly in the milky way, which is nothing but an allem- 
blage of /tars, too remote to be ſingly ſeen, but ſo cloſely 
diſpoſed, as to give a luminous appearance to that part of the 
heavens where they are. See GALAXY. 
In the ſingle conſtellation of the pleiades, inſtead of ſix or ſeven 
flars ſeen by the beſt eye, Dr. Hook, with a teleſcope twelve 
foot long, told ſeventy-eight 3 and with larger glaſſes many 
more of different magnitudes, F. de Rheita, a capuchin, 
affirms, that he has obſerved above 2000 ffars in the ſingle 
conſtellation of orion. 

The ſame author found above 188 in the pleiades. And 
Huygens looking at the ſtar in the middle of orion's ſword 3 
inſtead of one, found it to be twelve. Galileo found eighty 
in orion's ſword 3 twenty-one in the nebulous tar of his head; 
and thirty-ſix in the nebulous „lar, præſepe. 

The changes that have happened in the STARS, are very conſide- 
rable; contrary to the opinion of the ancients, who held, 
that the heavens and heavenly bodies were incapable of any 
change, the matter thereof being permanent and eternal, in- 
finitely exceeding the hardneſs of diamonds, and not ſuſcep- 
tible of any different form. And, in effect, till the time of 
Ariſtotle, and even two hundred years afterwards, there had 
no change been obſerved. 

The firſt, was in the year 125, before the incarnation 3 when 
Hipparchus diſcovering a new /tar to appear, Was firſt induced 
to make a catologue of the /fars, that poſterity, as WC have 
obſerved, might perceive any future changes of the like 
kind. | 
In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, obſerved another new ſtar 
in the conſtellation caſſiopeia, which was, likewiſe, the oc- 
cCaſion of his making a new catalogue. Its magnitude, at 
firſt, exceeded that of the biggeſt of our /ars, ſirius and 
lyra; it even equalled that of venus, when neareſt the earth; 
and was ſeen in fair day-light. It continued ſixteen months ; 


towards the latter part whereof, it began to dwindle, and at | 


laſt totally diſappeared, without any change of place in all 


Leovicius tells us of another ar appearing in the ſame con- 
ſtellation, about the year 905» which reſembled that of 15723 


that a new /tar was ſeen about the ſame place in 1264. 

Dr. Keil takes thoſe to have been all the ſame ſlar; and does 

not know but it may make its appearance a-new 150 years 

hence. | 

Fabricius diſcovered another new gar in the neck of the 

whale, which appeared and diſappeared ſeveral times in the 

you 1648 and 1662. Its courſe and motion, axe deſcribed 
y M. Bouillaud. 

Simon Nlarius diſcovered another in andromeda's girdle, in 

1612 and 10133; though M. Bouillaud ſays, it had been ſeen 

before, in the 15th century. Another was obſerved by Kep- 

ler in ſerpentarius. Another of the third magnitude in the 
conſtellation cygnus, near che bill, in the year 1601, which 
diſappeared in 1626, and was obſer ved again by Hevelius in 

1659, till the year 1561, and again in 1666 and 1671, as a 

far of the ſixth magnitude. 

It is certain, from the ancient catalogues, that many of the 
ancient /tars are no inviſible. This is particularly notorious 
in the pleiades, or ſeven lars, whereof only ſix are now viſi- 
ble to the eye; a thing long ago obſerved by Ovid: witneſs 
the verſe, Due ſeptem dici, ſex tamen eſſe ſolent. 

M. Montanere, in his letter to the Royal Society in 1670, ob- 
ſerves, that there are now wanting in the heavens, tWO ſtars 
of the ſecond magnitude, in the ſtern of the ſhip argo and 
its yard 3 which had been ſeen till the year 1664. When 
they firſt diſappeared it is not known ; but he aſſures us, there 
was not the leaſt glimpſe of them in 1668. He adds, he has 
obſerved many more changes in the fixed flars, even to the 
number of an hundred. 

For the nature of the fixt ST ARS, their immenſe diſtance leaves 
us greatly at a loſs About it. What we can gather for certain 
from their phænomena, is as follows: | 
19 That the fixt flars are greater than our earth. This is 
demonſtrable thus: ſuppoſe two ſtars Cand D (Tab. Aſtrono- 
my, fig. 7.) the one in the eaſtern horizon, and the other in 
the weſtern. As ſoon as D arrives in C; C will appear in D. 
But ſince both move with the ſame velocity, while C de- 
{cribes the arch CHD; the ar D deſcribing an arch equal to 
CD, will appear in F: wherefore, if the ſtiars C and D 
be leſs than the earth, the tar C will not be ſeen in the eaſt 
ern horizon, when the other, C, is arrived at the weſtern: 
But as this is contrary to experience, it follows, that the ffars 
being in L and 8, and there ſeen at the ſame time by ſpecta- 
tors in A and B, are greater than the earth A B. 
2® The fixt ſtars are farther diſtant from the earth, than 
the fartheſt of the planets. For we frequently find the fixt 
flars hid behind ſaturn's body, the higheſt of the planets. 
ze The fixt ftars thine with their own light : for they are 
much further from the ſun than ſaturn, and appear much ſmaller 
than ſaturn ; but fince, notwithſtanding this, they are found 
to ſhine much brighter than ſaturn, it is evident they cannot 
borrow their light from the ſame ſource as ſaturn does, VIZ. 


* 


fide the ſun, whence they might derive their light; it ſol- 


lows, that they ſhine with their own native light. 


ſun. 
3 That it is highly probable, each ſtar is the centre of 2 
/ (6 wg and has planets or earths revolving round it, in the 
ame manner as round our ſun, i, e. has opake bodies illumi- 
nated, warmed and cheriſhed by its light. See SYST EN. 
How immenſe then, does the univerſe appear | Indeed it muſt 
either be infinite, or infinitely near it. See UNIVERSE. 
Kepler, it is true, denies, that each ſtar can have its ſyſtem 
of planets as ours has 3 and takes them all to be fixed in the 
fame ſurface or ſphere 3 urging» that were one twice or 
thrice as remote as another, it would appear twice or 
thrice as ſmall, ſuppoſing their real magnitudes equal ; where- 
as there is no difference in their apparent magnitudes, juſt] 
obſerved, at all. But to this we oppoſe, that Huygens x 
not only ſhewn that fres and flames are viſible at diſtances 
where other bodies, comprehended under equal angles, diſap- 
pear ; but it ſhould likewiſe ſeem, that the optic theorem 
about the apparent diameters of objects being reciprocally pro- 
portional to their diſtances from the eye, does only hold while 
the diameter of the object has ſome ſenſible ratio to its 
diſtance. 
4 The ſtars which appear and diſappear by turns, being al- 
ways found to increaſe in magnitude at their firſt appearance, 
and to decreaſe as they begin to diſappcar, and being likewiſe 
fill viſible through teleſcopes, for ſome time after they are 
loft to the naked eye (of which we have various inſtances in 


the Philoſephical 75 ranſactient) ſeem to be no other than planets 


performing their periods about the fixt lars, as their reſpec- 
tive ſuns; unleſs any perſon ſhould rather incline to Dr. 
Keil's opinion, viz, that the Hart loſe their brightneſs, and 
diſappear, by their becoming covered with maculz or ſpots, 
ſuch as are frequently found to overſpread the fun. Sce 
SPOTS. 

5 Thoſe temporary flars, which, upon their diſappearing, 
have never been found to return again; are probably conjec- 
tured to be of the number of comets, which make long ex- 
curſions from their ſuns, or the centers of the upper planctary 
ſyſtems, i. e. from the fixt Hars; returning too ſeldom to 
have their returns perceived. See COMET. 


Motion of the ST Ans. The fixed ars have two kinds ot mo- 


tions; one called the firſt, common or diurnal motion, or the 
motion of the primum mobile : by this they are carried along 
with the ſphere or firmament wherein they appear fixed, round 
the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in the ſpace of twenty-four 


hours, 


| The other, called the ſecond or proper motion, is that whercby 


they go backwards from weſt to eaſt round the poles of the 
ecliptic, with an exceeding lownels, 28 not deſcribing above 
a degree of their circle in the ſpace of ſeventy-one or ſeven- 
ty-two years, Or 51 ſeconds in a year. 
Some have imagined, I do not know on what grounds, that 
when they are got round to the points, Whence they firſt 
departed, nature will have finiſhed her courſe, and the //ars 
having performed their career, the heavens will remain at fett, 
unleſs the being, who firſt gave them motion, appoint them 
to bon another circuit, 
On the footing of this calculation, the world ſhould laſt about 
39000 years, according to Ptolemy 3 25816 according ' 
Tycho; 25920 according to Riccioli; and 24800 according d 
Caſfini. See PRECESSION 2 the equinox. 
In effect, the latitudes of t fixt ſtars, We find, by com- 
paring the obſervations of the antient aſtronomers with thoſe 
of the moderns, Continue ſtill the ſame 3 but their longitude 
is by this ſecond motion always increaſing. 
Thus e. gr. the longitude of cor leonis, was found by Pto- 
lemy, A. D. 138, to be 20 30' 3 in 1115 it was obſerved by 
the Perſians to be 17 30'3z in 1 364, by Alphonſus, 20? 
403; in 1586 by the prince of Heſſe, 24% 113 in 1601 by 
I 24 17' and in 1690 by Mr. Flamſteed, 2531 20 5 
whence the proper motion of the ſtars, according to the of- 
der of the ſigns in circles parallel to the ecliptic, is calily 
inferred. 
It was Hipparchus firſt ſuſpected this motion, upon Co! 
paring the obſervations of Tymocharis and Ariſtyllus with 
his own. Ptolemy, Who Ved three centuries after Hip- 
rchus, demonſtrated the ſame by undeniable arguments. 


Some, it is true, have imagined a change in the latitudes ® 
the /tars ; but ſuch an opinion has little countenance ſrom 
obſervation. See LATITUDE» 
Tycho Brahe makes the increaſe of longitude in 3 century 
1 25 Copernicus 1 23 40 12” ; Flamſteed and Riccious 
1 23 20%; Bullialdus I 24 543 Hevelius 1 24 46” 50 » 
whence, with Flamſteed, the annual increaſe of the longitude 
of the fixed ſlars may be well fixed at 50 

From theſe data, the increaſe of the longitude of 2 flar ot 
any given time, is eaſily had; and hence the longitude of 3 
flar tor any given year, being given, its longitude for = 


/ 
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Sr AR, in fortification, a litt! 


Mr. Flamſteed's tables for the year 1690 being 9 49 1”; its 
longitude for the year 1724 Is found, 4 multiplying the in- 
teryal of time, viz. 34 years by 50“, the product 1760" or 


; 109 1 , oe 

D 3 of the fixt ars, ariſing from 
their common and proper motion, beſides their longitude, are 
their altitudes, right aſcenſions, declinations, occultations, 
culminations, riſings and ſettings ; which ſee under their pro- 

© articles, ALTITUDE,. ASCENSION, DE CLINA- 
Frenz OccuLTATION, . ; 
The ſeveral fars in each conſtellation, e. gr. in taurus, 
bootes, hercules, c. their longitudes, latitudes, magni- 
tudes, names, places, &c. as fixed by Mr. Flamſteed in the 
Britannic Catalogue 3 ſee under the proper article of each 
conſtellation, TAuRUs, BooTEs, HeRCULEs, Ce. 
To learn to know the ſeveral fixt ars by the globe; ſee 
JLOBE. 
The parallax and diſtance of the fixt Hart; ſee under PA- 


RALLAX and DISTANCE. 


Circumpolar STAR) CIRCUMPOLAR. 
Morning Sr AR, foe MoRNiNnG. 
Place of a STAR, PLACE and APPARENT. 


fort, with five or more points, 
or ſaliant and re-entring angles, flanking one another, and 
their faces 90 or 100 foot long. See Fox r. my 

Formerly, ſtar forts were frequently made in lines of circum. 
vallation, after two or three redoubts. Sce RepouBT and 


SCONCE. 


STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible matters, 
which being born or thrown aloft into the air, exhibits the 


appearance of a real ſlar. 

Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to rockets, a number of 
them being uſually incloſed in a conical cap or cover at the 
head of the rocket, and carried up with it to its utmoſt alti- 
tude, where the fart taking fire, are ſpread around, and ex- 
hibit an agreeable ſpectacle. See RocKET. 


J nate STARS; mix three pounds of falt petre, eleven 


ounces of ſulphur, one of antimony, and three of gun- 
powder duſt : or twelve ounces of ſulphur, ſix of falt petre, 
tive and a half of gunpowder duſt, four ounces of olibanum, 
one of maſtic, camphir, ſublimate of mercury, and half a 
one of antimony and orpiment. 

Moiſten the maſs with gumwater, and make it into little 
balls, of the ſize of a cheſnut, which dry either in the ſun or 
the oven, Theſe ſet on fire in the air, will repreſent fars. 


STAR, in heraldry, denotes a charge frequently born on the 


ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure of a far. 

It differs from the mullet, or ſpur-rowel, in that it is not 
pierced as this laſt is, See MULLET. 

It uſually conſiſts of five rays or ſpokes. When it has ſix or 
eight, as among the Germans and Italians, particular men- 
tion muſt be made thereof in blazoning. 

On medals, Sr ARS are marks of conſecration and deification, 
being intended as ſymbols of eternity F Joubert ſays, they 
fometimes expreſs the children of princes reigning ; and 


ſometimes the children dead, and placed in the rank of 
deities, See DEIFICATION. 


STAR, is allo a badge of the honourable orders of the garter 


and bath, See GARTER. 


Orden of the STAR, or our lady of the STAR, an order of 


knizhthood inſtituted by king John of France in the 
2 352, denominated from a /tar they wore on the ſto- 
mach, | 
At firſt there were but thirty knights; but the order in time 
became depreciated by the multitude of perſons admitted, 
without any diſtinction. For which reaſon, Charles VII. 
when grand-maſter thereof, quitted it, and gave it the 
chevalier du Guet, knight of the watch at Paris, and his 
archers, who ſtill wear a far on their coats. But this 
account is contradicted by others; who will have the order 
inſtitutec by king Robert in 1022 in honour of the holy 
nürgin, and to have fallen into diſregard during the wars of 
Philip de Valois, 

Juſtiniani mentions another order of the flar, at Meſſina in 
oiUily, called alſo the order of the creſcent. It was inſtituted 
an the year 1268, by Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
King of the two Sicilies. | 

Others will have it inſtituted in 1464, by Renatus duke of 
Anjou, who took the title of king of Sicily. At leaſt, it 
appears from the arms of this prince, that he made ſome 
alteration in the collar of the order; for inſtead of flower- 
de-luces and ſtars, he only bore two chains, whence hung a 
creſcent, with the old French word loz, which in the lan- 
Sage of Rebus, ſignified loz in a creſcent. 

the order being dropt into obſcurity, was raiſed again by the 
3 Meſſina, under the name of the noble academy «f 
1 nghts of the flar ; reducing the antient collar to a fin- 
de fr placed on a forked croſs, and the number of knights 
© Xty-two, Their device was, monſtrant regibus aftra viam, 


which they expreſſed 23 


r in the middle. 


8 T A 


he method of making ars, practiſed among the Dutch; 
is to roaſt a large onion in hot aſhes, and when near tho- 
roughly done, to divide it in two, and dip it in ſcalding hot 
wallnut oil. This done, they immediately apply the flat fide 
thereof to the place the ar is to be on, and keep it there half 
an hour. After taking it off, they anoint the ſcalded place 
with ointment of roſes; in a ſhort time, the ſcarf skin falls 
off, and white hair grows up in its room ; but the middle 
always continues bare of hair, which is the certain characte- 
riſtic of an artificial far, 


| 


The method moſt uſed among us, is to ſhave the hair from 
the place it is to be made on; then to apply a little oil of 
vitriol with a feather, or the like, paſſing it lightly over the 
bald place. This eats away the roots of the former hair, 
which will be ſucceeded by white. The ſore is healed up 
with copperas and green ointment. 

To make a black STAR, on a white or other coloured horſe ; 
waſh the place to be changed, frequently, with fern roots 
and ſage boiled in lye; and it will breed black hairs, The 
ſame may be done, by beating four milk, galls and ruſt to- 
gether, and anointing the part therewith, 

A red STAR is made with an ounce of aqua-fortis, a penny- 
worth of aqua-vitæ, and ſilver to the value of eighteen-pence, 
all heated together in a glaſs, and the place anointed there- 
with. This immediately turns the hair to a perfect red; but 
it Jaſts no longer than till the horſe caſts his coat ; when it is 
to be renewed. 

ST ARBOARD, denotes the right hand fide of a ſhip : as 

larboard does the left. Sce LaARBoARD.. _____ 

They ſay, ftarboard the helm, or helm a flarbaard, when the 
man at the helm ſhould put the helm to the right ſide of the 
ſhip. Sce HELM. 

STARCH, a fecula, or ſediment, found at the bottom of 
veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 
which fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, by paſſing it 
through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which being dried 
in the ſi'n, or an oven, is afterwards broke into little 
pieces, and fo ſold. | 
The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily broke into powder. 
Such as require very fine farch, do not content themſelves, 
like the ſtarch- men, with refuſe wheat, but uſe the fineft 

e The proceſs is as follows; 
ethod of making STARCH of uhbeat.— The grain being well 
cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, which 
they expoſe to the ſun, when in its greateſt heat ; changing 
the water twice a _ for the ſpace of eight or twelve days, 
according to the ſeaſon. When the grain burſts eafily under 
the finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. The fer- 
mentation rerfotted, and the grain thus ſoftened; it is put, 
handful by handful, in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flower 
from the husks, which is done by rubbing and beating it on a 
plank, laid a-crofs the mouth of the empty veſiel that is to 
receive the flower. 

As the veſſels are filled with this liquid Rower, there is ſeen 
ſwimming a-top, a reddiſh water, which is to be carefully 
ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water put in its 
place ; which, after ſtirring the whole together, is all to be 
ſtrained through a cloth or ſieve, and what is left behind, put 
into the veſſel with new water, and expoſed to the ſun for 
ſome time; and as the ſediment thickens at the bottom, they 
drain off the water four or five times, by inclining the veſlel, 
but without paſſing it through the fieve, What remains at 
bottom, is the farch, which they cut in pieces to get out, 
and leave it to dry in the ſun, When dry, it is laid up for 
uſe. 

To uſe farch, they take as much as is needed, and ſteep 
it in water over night, changing the water four or five 
times. 

The ſtarch- men uſing the refuſe of wheat, only obſerve a 
part of all theſe things in their proceſs ; but their arch falls 
for ſhort of this. 

Starch is uſed along with ſmalt, or ſtone blue, to ſtiffen and 
clear linnen. The powder thereof is alſo uſed to whiten, 
and powder the hair. 

It is alto uſed by the dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to take colours 
the better, 

STAR-CHAMBER, camera f/lellata, was a chamber at 
Weſtminſter, fo called, from its roof being painted with gilt 
ſtars, See CHAMBER. 

STAR-FORT, or redoubt, in fortification, is a work with 
ſeveral faces, generally compoſed of from hve to eight points, 
with ſaliant and re-entring angles flanking one another; every 
one of its ſides containing from twelve to twenty-five tathoms, 
See FORT, and RE DOUBT. 

STARTING, among brewers, the putting of new beer, or 
ale, to that which is decayed, to revive it again. 

STATE, or /tate, an empire, kingdom, province, or ex- 
tent of country under the ſame government. Sce ESTATE, 
EMPIRE, PROVINCE, &c, 
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of a nation.— Hence, miniſters of ſtate; reaſons of ſtate, 
tc. See GovERNMENT) Mis 1s T EA, RATIO Hats, 


&c. 


Politicians diſtinguiſh ſeveral forms of flate, viz. the d 
narchic, as that of England; fee MoNARCHY : the demo- 


cratic, as that of Rome and Athens; ſee Dx MOCRACY : 


two ſhillirigs four-pence ſterling. See COIN. 


STATERA romana, ot ſtilyard, a name given to the Roman 


balance. See STILYARD- 


STATES, a term applied to the ſeveral orders, or claſſes of 


a people, aſſembled to conſult of matters for the publick 


| See ESTATES. 


RAT ES-GENERAL, the name of an aſſembly, conſiſting 


of the deputies of the ſeven United Provinces. 


In this aſſembly, the deputies of each province, What num. 
ber ſoever th , have only one voice, and are eſteemed 
as but one perion 3 the votes being given by provinces. Each 
province preſides at the aſſembly in its turn, according to the 


order ſettled among chem; Guelderland preſides then 


This aſſembl is the repreſentative of the ſovereignty of the] ApsTINENC " i | 
reſides properly in the general aſſembly of | STATION is alſo uſed in the church of Rome, for a churc!: 


the ſtates themſelves of all the provinces : but as that aſſembly 


that the provincial eſtates ſhould, for the future, be ordina- 
rily repreſented by cheir deputies, under the name of the 
ftates-general, who were always to reſide at the Hague, and 


who alone are now called flates-general. 


Since that new regulation, there have been but two N aſ- 


ſemblies of the ſtates of the provinces 3 the former he 


at Berg- op- Zoom, to confirm the truce agreed on with the 
arch-duke Albert, with the greater ſolemnity: and the latter 


STATES of Holland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the — of 


the councils, or colleges of each city; wherein 
ſovereignty of that province. 


Originally, none but the nobility and the fix principal cities 
had ſeats, Or VOICES in the flates —At preſent there Are the 
deputies of eighteen cities, The nobility have the. firſt 


voice. 


The other provinces of the union have likewiſe their ſtates, 
repreſenting their ſovereignty : deputies from which conſtitute 
what they call the flates-general. See STATES-GENE-| 


RAL. 
ST ATHOLDER ; ſee the article 8 ADT HOLDER. 


STATICAL bareſcepe 3 ſee BaROSCOPE, and BAROME- 


TER. 


STATIC K 8, STATICE, 4 branch of mathematics, which 
conſiders weight or gravity, and the motion of bodies ariſing 


ce Mor ION, and Hy DROSTA TICKS. 


"Thoſe who define mechanics, the ſcience of motion, make 
flaticks a member thereof, v!Z. that part which conſiders 


See GRA- 


the motion of bodies ariſing from gravity- 
vir v. 


Others make them two distinct doctrines; reſtraining mecha- 
nics to the doctrine of motion and weight in reference to 
the ſtructure and power of machines; and /laticks to the 
doctrine of motion conſidered merely as ariſing from the 
weight of bodies, without any immediate reſpect ito machines. 
On which footing, flatichs ſhould be the doctrine or theory 
of motion 3 and mechanics the application thereof to ma-| 


chines. See MECHANICS. 


For the laws of STATICE®» ſee GRAviTY, DESCENT) &c.\ 


STATICKS, STATICT, in medicine, a kind of epileptics, or 


| perſons eized with epilepſies. Sec EPILEPSY- 


©: 1ticks differ from cataleptics, in that, theſe laſt have no 
ſenſe of external objects, nor remember any thing that paſſes | 
at the time of the paroxyſm: Whereas the /tatici are all | 
the while taken up with ſome very ſtrong lively idea, which | 
they remember well enough, out of the fit. See CATA- 


LEPSIS. 


STATION, in geometry, Sc. 2 place pitched upon to make 


an obſervation, take an angle, or the like. 


An inacceſhble height or diſtance is only to be taken, by 
making two ſtations, from two places, whoſe diſtances 2 
known. —In making maps of provinces, &c. flations are fixed 

on all the eminences, Sc. of the country, and angles taken 


thence to the ſeveral towns, villages, Se. : 


In ſurveying, the inſtrument is to be adjuſted by the needle, 
to anſwer the points of the horizon, at every ation; the 
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4:Maiice fioiti the laſt fatiort to be meaſuted, and an 

be taken to the dey om : which includes the bel 
neſs of ſurveying. SURYEYING. 

In tevellirig, the inſtrument is rectified, that is placed leyel, 
at each ſtation, ind obſervations made forwards and back 
wards, See LEVELLING- ; 


Line of STATION in perſpective ſee the article Lix x. 
S+ ATION, in aſtronomy, the 


tion or appearance 
lanet in the ſame point of the zodiac for ſeveral days, * 
LAN ET. . 

As the earth, whence we view the motions of the planet 
is out of the center of their orbits, the planets appear to — 
ceed irregularly 3 being ſometimes ſeen to go forwards, tha 
is from welt to eaſt, Which is called their direction; | ay 
times to go backwards, or from caſt to weſt, which is called 
their retrogradation. See DIRECTION, and RETROGRA. 
DATION. | | 
Now between theſe two fates, there muſt be an intermediate 
one, wherein the planet neither appears to go backwards nor 
forwards, but to ſtand fill and the ſame place in her orbit; 
which is called her ation, See STATIONARY. ; 


STATION, STATIO, in church hiſtory, is applied to the faſts of 


the fourth and ſixth days of the week ; that is, Wedneſday 

and Friday; which many among the ancients obſerved with 

yo devotion, till three of the clock in the afternoon. Sec 
AST. 

8. Peter of Alexandria, in his Canonical Epiſtle, can. 15. 


obſerves, that it was appointed conformably to ancient tra- 


where indulgences are to be had on certain days. See Ix- 
DULGENCE. | | PY 
It was St. Gregory that fixed the flations at Rome, i. e. 
the churches Where the office was to be rformed cach 
day of Lent, and on ſolemn feaft days heſe /latioms he 
marked down in bis Sacramentary, as now ſtand in the 
Roman Miſſal 3 a ropriating them chiefly to the patriarchal 
and titular churches: but though the flations were hxed, the 
archdeacon did not fail at each fation, to publiſh to the peo- 
ple the following flation. 0 

Sr ATION is alſo a ceremony in the Romiſh church, wherein 
the prieſts or canons go out of the choir to fing an anthem 
before the crucifix, or the image of qur lady. —T his cere- 

ay is aſcribed to 8. Cyril. 

; TONARY, in aftronomy, the ſtate of a planet when 

it ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of the 20- 

diac. See STATION. : | 

The planets having ſometimes a progreflive and ſometimes 3 

retrograde motion; there will be ſome point wherein they ap- 

pear ſtationary. Now a planet will be ſeen ſtationary, when 


ſtantly directed to the ſame point in the heavens z that is, 
when it keeps parallel to itſelf.— For all right lines diaun 
from any point of the earth's orbit, paralle] to one another, 
do all point to the ſame far ; the diſtance of thoſe lines being 
inſenſible, in compariſon of that of the fixed ſtars. 

gaturn is ſeen ſtationary, at the diſtance of ſomewhat more 
than a quadrant from the ſun z jupiter at the diſtance cf 525 
and mars at a much greater diftance. 

Saturn is ſtationary eight days, jupiter four, mars two, venus 
one and à half, and mercury an half ; though the ſeveral ſta- 
tions are not 174 K equal, See SATURN» e. 

„ Tria renn in medicine, a rupture, of 
tumour of the ſcrotum, conſrſting of a fatty ſubſtance le. 
WII. ſuet collected therein. See HERNIA- 

AR V, STATUARIA, 2 branch of ſculptute, em 
ployed in the making of ſtatues. See STATUE. 
Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients ſurpaſſed 
the moderns: indeed it Was much more popular, and mot 
cultivated among the former than the latter. See Scr 
run. lt is diſputed between ſtatuary and painting, Which 
of the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt artful ? Xt 


tiſta Alberti, who has an expreſs treatiſe on ſtatues, imagines 

that it took its riſe from ſomething caſually obſerved in the 

productions of nature, that, with a little i 
poſed to repreſent the figure of ſome animal.— I he con 
mon ſtory is, that a maid, full of the idea of her lover, 
made the firſt eſſay, by the aſſiſtance of her father's im- 
plements, who was a potter. This, at leaſt, is prett) cer- 
tain, that earth is the firſt matter ſtatuary was practiſed up 
See POTTERY. 

STATUARY is alſo uſed for the artificer, who makes ſtetu 
Phidias was the greateſt ſtatuary among the ancients, and 
Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

STATUARY column, þ 1 —— 

STATUARY fountain, 

STATUE, STATUA, 2 piece of ſculpturc in full relievo, 
repreſenting a human figure, See FIGURE, and IMAGE: 


en 


high relie vo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by his 
great actions; placed as an ornament in a 
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Naviler, more ſcientifically defines ſtetue à repreſentation in Prundery of STATUES, 


Pedeſtal of STATUES, ſe 
Plinth of STATUES, 


ſed in a public place to preſerve the 


is only applied to figures on 
Tack, ſtatura, the 


ſiege of Troy, dut even before the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, among many other notable contrivances aſcribed to 
him, is ſaid to have been the inventor of ſtatues —And yet 
it is certain, there were ſtatuaries before him; only it was he 
who firſt found how to give them action and motion, and to 
make them appear as if alive, Before him, they made them 
with the feet joined together, never intending to expreſs any 

gr looſened the feet of his, and gave them the 
attitudes of people walking and acting.— The hoenicians are 
ſaid to have been the firſt who erected ſtatues to the gods. See 


The Greeks ſucceeded in their ſtatues beyond the Romans 3 

both the workmanſhip and the fancy of the Roman ſtatues 

were inferior to the Grecian. Indeed we have very few fe- 
maining, that have eſcaped the injuries of time. 

Statue Are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. — The firſt, 

are thoſe leſs than the life : of which kind we have ſeveral 

ſtatues of men, of kings, and s themſelves. | 

The ſecond, thoſe equal to the life : in whieh manner it Was, 

that the ancients, at the public expence, uſed to make ſtatues 
of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſervices they 
had done. 

The third, thoſe that exceed the life: among which, thoſe 
which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings and 
emperors ; and thoſe double the life, for heroes. 

The ſourth kind, were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 
thrice, or even more; and were called colofſus's. See Co- 
Loss Us. 

Every ſtatue reſembling the perſon it 1s intended to repreſent, 
is called ſtatua 1conice. 

Allecerical STATUE), that which, under a human figure, 
or other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as 
a part of the earth, a feaſon, age, element, temperament, 
hour, Ce. 

Caryatic STATUE 30 CARYATIDES. 

C:l:ſſal STATUE, ©L Co toss us. 

Curule STATUES, thoſe which are repreſented in chariots 
drawn by bigz, or quadrigæ, that is, by two, or four horſes : 
of which kind there were ſeveral in the Circus's, Hippodromes, 
&c.—or in cars, as WE ſee ſome with triumphal arches on 
antique medals. See CURULE. 

Equeſtrian STATUE, that repreſenting ſome illuſtrious perſon 
on hotſeback as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius at 
Rome 3 and that of king Charles I. at Charing-crols. 

Gre STATUE, denotes a figure that is naked and antique; 


| 


A 


4FOUNDERY.: 
PrDESTAL. 
PLINTH. 


n_ a STATUE} ſee the article REPAIRING. 
STAT 


RE, the fize or height of a man,—From the Latin, 


ſtatura, of ſtare, to ſtand. 


The fature, or pitch of a man, is found admirably well 


adapted to the eircumftances of his exiſtence. 


Had many 


obſerves Dr. Grew, been a dwarf ; he could ſcarce have been 
a reaſonable” creature: For, to that end, he muſt have had a 
jolt-head; and then he would not have had body and blood 


to ſupply bis brain with ſpirits: 


or if he had had a ſmall, pro- 


rtional head, there would not have been brain enough ſor 
is buſineſs. —Again, had man been a giant, he could not 
have been ſo commodiouſly ſupplied with food : for there 
would not have been fleſh enough of the beſt edible beaſts to 


ſupply his turn; or if the beaſts 


Dwarr, GianT, Cc. 


pitch appears ſurprizing : but 
eſteemed giants. 
The ordinary ſtature of men, 


had been made proportionably 


bigger, there would not have been graſs enough, Cc. Ses 


It is a common opinion, however, and has been ſo ever 
Gnce Homer's time, that people in the carlicſt ages of the 
world, much ſurpaſſed the moderns in ſtature 3 and it is true, 
we read of men, both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, whole 


then it is true, they Were 


Mr. Derham obſerves, is, in 


all probability the ſame now, as at the beginning; as may be 


gathered from the monuments, 
ins, The oldeſt monument in 


mummies, Oc. ſtill remain- 
the world, is that of Cheops, 


in the firſt pyramid of Egypt, which Mr. Greaves obſerves, 


ſcarce exceeds the meaſure of 


our ordinary coffins. The 


cavity, be ſays, is only 6.488 feet long, 2.218 feet wide, and 
2.160 deep: from which dimenſions, _and_thoſe of ſeveral 
embalmed bodies, taken by him in Egypt, that accurate 


writer concludes, there is no 


decay in nature 3 but that the 


men of this age are of the ſame ſtature as thoſe three thou- 


fand years ago. 

To theſe we have other and 
Hakewell : the tombs at Piſa, 
years old, are no longer than ou 


year 693, Cc. 


STATUS de manerio, in ancie 


nants and legal men within the 
their rights and privileges. Sce 


law, ordinance, decree, Oc. 


LIAMENT. 


it being in this mafiner the Greeks repreſented their deitics, ' Acceſſory by STATUTE) $ fro 
Action upon the STATUTE, 


The reaſon of this nudity, whereby the Greek ſtatues are STATUTE ſeſſions, called alſo 2 ſeſſions, are meetings in 


athletæ of the olympic games, and heroes. 


Giftinguifhed, is, that thoſe who exerciſed wreſtling, wherein 
the Greek youth placed their chief glory, always performed 
naked. See ATHLETA, GYMNASIUM, Ec. 
he ſtatues of heroes were particular] called Achillean ſtaturs, 
. moſt of the cities of Greece. . 
oy gh. ATV, any figure placed as an ornament of a 
min, OE grotto ; or that does the office of a jet d'eau, a 
by ck, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any attri- 
* it holds. — The like js to be underſtood of any animal 
3 ing for the ſame uſe. | 
4 28 STATUE, a ſtatue ſtanding on foot—as that of king, 
8 5 the Royal Exchange, and that of king 
e wn the Privy Gardens. 
aps i J T ; 17 ſee the article PERSIAN order. 
chad. al ** 2 E 1 given to ſuch as are 
aten s names from their various 
4 > . 
bt, 4 Fakes, on with long gowns over their armour, Were 
en + wok jj 97 te; thoſe of captains and cavaliers, with 
rao _—_ Armen thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſles, 
n e th 2 and augurs, trabeatæ; thoſe of 
1 —_ robes, togate ; thoſe of the people with 
e rains fa Herpes ; and, laſtly, thoſe of women with 
e OR 
dee eee dee . Cl © Jute, Ma 
Apollo, &c. Heroes hi h had. pl br 2 * 
e e eee which were thoſe of the demi-gods; 25 
„Dc. —and Auguſti, which were thoſe of the em- 


jerors; as thoſe two o 
tico of the capitol. ſar and Auguſtus, under the por - 


You, . 


by reaſon of the great number of figures of that prince, in 


every hundred, to which con 


who being fit to ſerve, either 
maſters. See SESSIONS. 


} 


to be kept by the Mayors chi 


Came till the debt be levied. 
Tenant per STATUTE merchant 3 


execution of the body, lands, 
non-payment. 


as to the force and execution o 
one of the chief juſtices z or 


mayor of the ſtaple, and recor 
® 11 


later inflances to add from 
which are ſome thouſands of 


rs, The ſame may be ſaid of 


Athelftan's in Malmſbury church; Sheba's in paul's, of the 


The like evidence we have from the ancient armour, ſhields, 
veſſels, Cc. dug up at this day, e. gr. the braſs helmet dug 
up at Metaurum, fits one of our men; yet It is allowed to 
have been left there at the overthrow of Aſdrubal. Add, 
that Auguſtus was five foot nine inches, which was the mea- 
ſure of our queen Elizabeth; only the queen exceeded the 
emperor by two inches, allowance being made for the diffe- 
rence between the Roman and our foot. 


nt records, denotes all the te- 
lands of a manor, aflembled 


in their lord's court, to do their cuſtomary ſuit, and enjoy 


Manor, &c. 


STATUTE, STATUTUM, in its general ſenſe, ſigniſies a 


Sce Law, DECREE, Cc. 


STATUTE, in our laws and cuſtoms, more immediately ſigni- 
fies an act of parliament, made by the three eſtates 0! the 
realm ; and having the force of a law. See Law, and PAR- 


ACCESSORY. 
ACTION. 


ables repair, and others, both 


maſters and ſervants, for deciding, differences berween maſters 
| and ſervants, rating of wages, beſtow¾ing people in ſervice 


refuſe to ſeek, or cannot get 


STATUTE merchant, is a bond of record acknowled ed before 
one of the clerks of the ſtatutes merchant and mayor or chief 
warden of the city of London, or two merchants of the 
ſaid city for that purpoſe aſſigned, or before the mayor, chief 
warden, or maſter of other cities or towns, Or other ſufficient 
men for that purpoſe appointed ; ſealed with the ſeal of the 
debtor and of the king, which is of two pieces, the greater 


ef warden, Cc. and the leſſer 


by the ſaid clerks. Its effect is, chat if the obligor pay not 
the debt at the day, execution may be awarded againſt his 
body, lands, and goods; and that the obligee ſhall hold the 


ſce TENANT. 


STATUTE ſtaple, is a fort of ſtatute merchant, relating to 

merchants, and merchandizes of the ſtaple. See grAPLE. 
The ſtatute ſtaple is of two kinds; pee, and improper. 

Proper is a bond of record, acknowledged before the mayor 
of the ſtaple, in the preſence of one or more conſtables 0! the 
ſtaple ; by virtue of which the creditor may forthwith have 


and goods of the debtor, on 


Improper is 4 bond of record, founded upon the ſtatute 
23 Hen, VIII. c. 6. of the nature of a proper ſtatute ſtaple 


f it, and acknowledged before 
in their abſence, before the 


der of London. 
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STAVERSYS, or STAGGERs, among farriers, a giddineſs in 
a horſe's head, which ends in madneſs. 


It is frequently occaſioned, by turning out a horſe to graſs too 
ſoon, before well cold ; where, by PAINS down his head to 
feed, ill vapours and humours are generated, which oppreſſing 
the brain, are the next cauſe of this diſeaſe, Sometimes it 
comes by over exerciſe in hot weather, which inflames the 
blood, c. and ſometimes by noiſome ſmells in the ſtable, 
exceſſive eating, &c, 

The ſigns of it, are dimneſs of ſight, reeling, and ſtaggering, 
2 eyes, Qc. At length, for very pain, he beats his head 


ST 


againſt the wall, thruſts it into the litter, riſes and lies down 
with fury, Cc. 

The methods of cure are various ; but they all begin with 
bleeding, 

STAVES, Flag STaves, FL ac flaves. 

Levelling Sr AES, ſees LEVELLING faves, 

779 STAVES, Tie faves, 

8 TA V, in the ſea language, a big, ſtrong rope, faſtened to 
the top of one maſt, and the foot of that next before it, to- 
wards the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and prevent its fall- 
ing aftwards, or towards the poop.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 
n. 29. 33. 78. 85. 120, See allo the article Mas. 

All maſts, top-maſts, and fla -ſtaves, have their avs; ex- 
cept the ſprit · fail top- maſts. That of the main - maſt is called 
the main Hay. 

The main-maſt, fore - maſt, and thoſe belonging to them, 
have alſo back Hays, to prevent their pitching forwards, or 
over-board ; as going on either ſide her. See Back Hays. 

To STAY a ſhip, or bring her on the ST avs, is to manage her 
tackle and fails, fo as that ſhe cannot make any way forwards, 
which is done in order to her tacking about, 


_ STEADY, a word of command at fea, for the man at the 


helm to keep the ſhip Heady in her courſe, and not to make 
angles (or yaws as they call them) in and out. See HE L N. 

STE ATOM, Tric rou⁰t, a kind of ſwelling, or abſceſs; 
conſiſting of a matter much like ſuet ; ſoft, without pain, 
and without diſcolouring the skin; contained in a cyſtis, and 
eaſily turned out upon inciſion, See Tumor, 

STEEL, a kind of iron refined, and purified by the fire, with 
other ingredients; which renders it whiter, and its grain 
cloſer, and finer than common iron. See IRON. 

Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt 
degree of hardneſs, when well tempered ; whence its great 
uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of all kinds. See 
TEMPERING. 

The true method of making feel has been great! concealed, 
and the public long abuſed by counterfeit ones, — he follow- 
ing method we have from Agricola; and is affirmed by Kir- 
cher to be that practiſed in the iſland of Ilva; a place famous 


in all ages for the manufacture of good eel, from the time of STE ANOGRA 


the Romans to ours, 

Heat a quantity of iron red-hot, cut it into ſmall pieces, -mix 
it with a fort of ſtone that eaſily melts, This mixture put 
by little and little into a crucible, firſt filled with charcoal- 
duſt, and heated red-hot ; when melted off, three, four, or 
more pieces of iron are to be put in the middle of it; there 
boil them five or ſix hours with a ſtrong fire. The work- 
man is to ſtir the melted matter often, that the pieces of iron 
may ſoak in the ſmaller particles of the melted matter ; which 
particles conſume, and thin the grofler ones of the iron 
pieces, and are, as it were, a ferment to them, and make 
them tender, One of the pieces is now taken out of the 
fire, and put under the great hammer, to be drawn out into 
bars, and wrought ; and hot as it is, plunged into cold water. 
— Thus tempered, it is again worked upon the anvil ; then 
breaking it, it is conſidered, whether in any part it looks 


like iron ; or whether it be wholly condenſed, and turned into 


fjteel. 
Damaſcus STEEL, Damascus. 
Engraving on STEEL, ce JENGRAVING, 
Faggot of STEEL, FAO. 


Nealing of STEEL, NRALING. 

STEEL, in medicine; ſee the article CHALYBEAT, 

STEEL Mine; ſee the article WINE. 

ST EELVYAR D, or STILYARD, in mechanics, a kind of 


balance, called alſo ſtatera Romana, or the Roman balance ; by 
means whereof, the gravity of different bodies are found by 
the uſe of one ſingle weight, See BALANCE. 

Cenſtruction of the STx x LYARD.—lt conſiſts of an iron beam 
AB (Tab. Mech. fig. 35-) wherein a point is aſſumed at 
pleaſure, as C, and on this a perpendicular raiſed C D. On 
the ſhorter arm AC, is hung a ſcale or baſon to receive the 
bodies weighed : the weight F is ſhiſted this and that way on 
the beam, till it be a counter- balance to one, two, three, 
four, &c. pounds placed in the ſcale; and the points are 
noted wherein I weighs as one, two, three, four, &c, 
pounds, | 
From this conſtruction of the ſteelyard, the manner of uſing 
it is apparent. But the inftrument being very liable to deceit, 
is therefore not to be countenanced in commerce, 

Spring STEELYARD, is a kind of portable balance, ſerving to 
weigh any matter, from about one to forty pounds. 

It is compoſed of a braſ tube, into which goes a rod, and 


* 


about that is wound a ſpring of tempered ſteel in a ſpira} 
form, On this rod are the diviſions of pounds and Parts of 
pounds, which are made by ſucceſſively hanging on to a hook 
faſtened to the other end, one, two, three, four, E. 
nds. | 
ow the ſpring being faſtened by a ſcrew, to the bottom 
of the rod; the greater weight is hung on the hook, the more 
will the felng bo contracted, and, confequently, a greater 
part of the rod will come out of the tube; the Proportion, 
of which greater weights are indicated by the figures appear. 
in 76" the extremity of the tube, 
E EPLE, an appendage, generally raiſed on the weſtern 
__ of a church, to hold the bells. Sec CHurcy, and 
ELL, 
Steeples are denominated from their form, either Jhires, or 
towers, —The firſt, are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſhins 
either conically or pyramidically. n 
The latter are mere parallelepipeds, and are covered a top 
lat-form like. : 
n each kind, there is uſually a ſort of windows or apertures 
to let out the ſound; and 15 contrived, at the ſame time, as 
to drive it down. | 
Maſius, in his treatiſe of bells, treats likewiſe of - Reeples, 
The moſt remarkable in the world, is that at Piſa, Which 
leans all on one ſide, and appears every moment ready ty 
fall; yet is in no danger. "This odd diſpoſition, he oblerves, 


imagined ; but was contrived fo at firſt by the architect; 


are all in the level. 


STEER, Hg SrEER; ſee the article Hos, 
STEERAGE 


„the act of ſteering ; ſee STEERING, 

The word is alſo uſed for a place in a ſhip, next below the 
quarter-deck, before the bulk-head of the great cabin; 
where the ſteers-man ſtands and lodges.—Sce 77. Ship. 


fig. 2. n. 102. 
STEERING. in navigation, the directing a veſſel from 


one place to another, by means of the helm and rudder. See 
HELM, and RuDpz#s. 
He is held the beſt feers-man, who uſes the leaſt motion 
in putting the helm over to and again, and who keeps the 
ſhip beſt from making yaws ; that is, from running in and 
out, See YAws. 
There are three methods of Neering, 1 By any mark on the 
land, fo as to keep the ſhip even by it. —2® By the compaſ;, 
which is by keeping the ſhip's head on ſuch a rhumb or point 
of the compaſs, as beſt leads to port.—3% To ſteer as one is 
bidden or conned ; which, in a great ſhip, is the duty of him 
that. is taking his turn at the helm. See ConD.—For the 
theory and effect Ponta ſee SAILING, Course, Ge. 
HY, ATE arrypaglcy the art of ſecret 
writing, or of writing in cyphers; known only to the per- 
ſons correſponding. See CI FH ER. 
One MÆneas Tacticus, two thouſand years ago, as we arc told 
by Polybius, had invented __ different manners of 
writing, ſo as no body, but thoſe let into the ſecret, could 
underſtand any thing of the matter, | 
But now-a-days, hardly any thing can be written by this 
art, but what may be decyphered, and the meaning diſco- 
vered. And to this art of decyphering, that excellent mathe- 
matician, Dr. Wallis, hath contributed much, See De c1- 
PHERING, 


STEGNOSIS, ET& wars, an obſtruction of any natural diſ- 


charge, eſpecially that by the, pores. Sce PER SPINA“ 
TION, 


STEGNOTICKS#, =7Tey vera, in medicine, remedies pro- 


per to cloſe, and ſtop the orifices of the veſſels, or emunctories, 
when relaxed, ſtretched, lacerated, &c. See STVvPTick, 
and ASTRINGENT, 
* The word is formed from the Greek gt, impedio, conſlips, 
I hinder, cloſe. | 
Such are pomgranate leaves, red roſes, plantain leaves, tor- 
mentil roots, &c,—Stegneticks are proper in the hxmorrhvi.s, 
and other fluxes of blood. 


STELLA, Ps E U Do /ella, 
STELLAR, dez | 
STELLATE plante, ſuch as have their leaves grow ing on 


INTER fellar. 


the ſtalks, at certain diſtances, in the form of a flar with 
beams ; or, ſuch flowers as are ſtar-like, or full of eyes re- 

ſembling ſtars, in the thrum and pendants. See Pr. a xr. | 
Mr. Ray makes this the tenth genus of Engliſh plants; 2 
which kind is croſs-wort, mollugo, wild maddar, aſycruk. 
or woodruff, gallium or ladies bed-ſtraw, aparine or cleaver, 
rubia tinctorum or dyers madder.— To which he adds, 26 
akin to this genus, the naſturtium Indicum, Indian cretlc, ot 
yellow lark-ſpur. 


STELLIONATE * STELLIONATUS, in the civil law, 


a kind of crime committed by a fraudulent bargain, whc'© | 
one of the parties ſells a thing for what it is not. DN 
* Cujas fays, the word comes from feellio, a very ſubtile kin 0 
lizzard,— We find mention hereof in the code, leg. ix. tit. 34 | 

As, if I fell an eſtate for my own, which belongs to another | 
or convey a thing as free and clear, which is already engage 


The 


The Romans frequently uſed Hgellianatus to expreſs all kinds of 
crimes that had no proper names. 


port ſtem is called the trunk, or flock ; in Latin cau- 


truncus. See STOCK, Sc. ] 

2 it is ordinarily called the tall; by the Latins, cau- 
lis and ſcapus, when ſtreight like a column. See STALK. 
When ſlender, and creeping on the ground, as that of num- 
mulary, ſome authors call it viticulus. e 
In the ſeveral kinds of corn and plants of that kind, it .is 
more properly called culmus. See CULMUs. 

The ſtem of the plant, according to Dr. Grew, is no more 
than the cutis or ſkin which at firſt covers the two lobes, and 
the plume of the ſeed, and which is further dilated as the 


plant grows. See PLUME, SEED, Ce. 


Srem of a ſhip, is that main piece of timber which comes 


nding from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed as they call 
= bs is pieced in; and riſes compaſſing right before the 
ore-caſtle. 
This ſtem it is, which guides the rake of the ſhip ; and 
all the butt-ends of the planks forwards, are hxed into it. 
"Chis in the ſection of a rst rate ſhip, is called the main ſtem. 


ee Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. b. fig. 2. n. 1. 


STENCH ; fee the article STINK. 
S«TENTOROPHONIC tube, a ſpeaking trumpet ; thus called 


from Stentor (a perſon mentioned in the fifth book of the 
Iliad, who could call louder than fifty men) and gun, voice. 
The /tentorophonic horn of Alexander the Great is famous; 
with this he could give orders to his army at the diſtance of 
100 ſtadia; which is above twelve Engliſh miles. See S EAK - 


ING irumpet. 


STEP; ſee the articles Pa c, STATR, Ec. ; 
STEP and Leap, in the manage, one of the ſeven airs or arti- 


kcial motions of a horſe ; conſiſting, as it were, of three airs ; 
viz, the pace or ſtep which is terra a terra; the raiſing, which 
is a curvet ; and the whole finiſhed with a fault or leap. Sce 
AR, and SALTS, | 
The ſtep, properly, puts a horſe on the hand, and gives him a 
riſe to leap; like one that runs before he leaps, that he may 
go the higher, or the further. ; | 

For leaps of all kinds, the rider is not to give any aids or 
helps with his legs 3 only to hold the horſe well up with the bri- 
dle-hand when he riſes before, that he may riſe the higher be- 
hind : when he begins to riſe behind, he is to put the bridle- 
hand a little forwards to hold him before, and ſtay him there 


on the hand, as if he hung in the air; timing the motion 


of the bridle-hand ſo, as to take him like a ball on the 
bound ; which is the great ſecret in leaping. 


STEPHENS's water ; fee the article WATER. 
STERCORARIANS®, or STERCORANIST x, a name 


which thoſe of the Romiſh church antiently gave to ſuch as 
held that the hoſt was liable to digeſtion, and all its conſe- 
quences, like other food. Sce HosT. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, fercus, dung, 
Card. Humbert in his anſwer to Nicetas Pectoratus treats him 
as a ſtercoraniſt, merely for holding, that the euchariſt breaks 
the ſaſt; which opinion he imagined led directly into ſterco- 


raniſm. 


STEREOBAT A“, or STEREOBATEs, in the antient 


architecture, the bafis or foundation, whereon, a column wall 
or other piece of building is raiſed. See BASE. 

* 'The word is formed from the Greek cepeoc al nc, ſolid prop 
This anſwers pretty well to the continued ſocle or baſement 
of the moderns, SOCLE. 
dome confound it with the antient ſtylobata, or pedeſtal ; but 
in cttect, the ſtereobata is that to the ſtylobata which the ſty- 
lobata is to the ſpira or baſe of the column. See PEDESTAL, 


SIEREOGRAPHIC projettion of the ſphere, is that where- 


in the eye is ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſurface of the 
ipherc. See PROJECTION of the ſphere. 
vlereographic projection is, the projection of the circles of 


the ſphere on the plane of ſome one great circle; the eye 
being ſuppoſed placed in the pole of that circle. See CIRCLE, 


dyn kk, and PERSPECTIVE. 
Ihe mcthod and practice of this projection, in all the prin- 


5 


el Cafes, viz. on the planes of the meridian, equinoctial 


voc horizon, is as follows; | 
»1EREOGRAPHIC Projection on the plane of the meridian. —Let 


4AQNE(Tab. Perſpect. fig. 22.) be the meridian, Z and N the 
poles, as alſo the zenith and nadir; E. () the cquinoCtial and 
horizon ; ZN the equinoctial colure, and prime vertical circle: 
2 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, c. are hour- circles or meri- 
chans, and alſo azimuths, becauſe the pole is in the zenith, To 
veicribe theſe circles, find the points, 15, 30, 45, Co, Cc. 
in the equinoctial, b ſetting the half-tangent of their diſtance 
om V; and then their centers are found by ſetting their co- 
lecants, both ways, from their points of 7 „ with 
tlie equator, S, S, and yp, yp, are the northern and ſouthern 
tropics, which are deſcribed by ſetting the half tangent of 
2.3 degrees 30 minutes from Y each way ; then the tangent 
es complement, viz, 66 degrees 30 minutes, each way 
rom thence on the colure produced, gives their centres. 
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By this method, all pataltels of declinations may be drawn, 
Or you might have ſet the co-ſecant of the parallel from the 
center of the primitive, which would alſo have found the 
ſame point for the center of the parallel, whoſe radius is 
equal to the tangent of its diſtance from its pole. 

The parallels in this projection, are alſo almacanters, or pa- 
rallels of altitude; , W is the ecliptic, which muſt be divi- 
ded from the diviſion on the ſcale of half tangents; but deno- 
minated according. to the figns of the zodiac, reckoning 
30 degrees to each ſign. 

STEREOGRAPHIC projection on the plane of the eguinoctial.— 
Let SC (fig. 23.) be the meridian, and ſolſtitial colure ; 
E N the equinoctial colure, and hour-circle of 6; P the 
north pole; s &, the northern tropic; E N the northern 
half of the ecliptic (whoſe center is found by ſetting off the 
ſecant of 23 degrees 30 minutes from S) and its pole is at 4 
the interſection of the polar circle and meridian, being the 
JJ through which all circles of longitude muſt paſs; and 

Z N the horizon of London, which is deſcribed thus: ſet 
the half tangent of the co-latitude, from P to Z; then che 
tangent of the ſame, ſet from P to O, or its ſecant from . 
to O, gives its centre ; and its pole will be at þ 38 degrees 
30 minutes, (in the half tangents) diſtant from F, where 
is at the zenith, E 
To draw any other circles in this projection; 1. For circles of 
longitude, which muſt all paſs through a, and the ſeveral de- 
grees of the ecliptic ; ſet the tangent of 66 degrees, 30 mi- 
nutes, from a downwards, on the meridian produced; which 
will find a point, through which a perpendicular, drawn to 
the meridian, ſhall contain in it the centers of all the circles 
of longitude, whoſe diftances tet off to the radius P x, ſhall 
be the tangents of the degrees of their diſtances from the 
meridian 5 Þ C (which is that belonging to 180 degrees, )— 
2. All- parallels of declination are drawn by ſetting the half 
tangents of their diſtances from P.—3. All azimuths or ver- 
tical circles muſt paſs through / at the zenith: ſince, there- 
fore, the zenith is 38 degrees 30 minutes diftant from P, ſet 
the co-ſecant of that (or . ſecant of 51 degrees 30 minutes) 
from / on the meridian extended below, and that will find 
the point x, the centre of the azimuth of eaſt and weſt, viz. 
EN; and the centres of all the reſt are in a line, that is 
perpendicular to the meridian, and drawn through x.—4. Cir- 
cles of altitude or almacanters, are leſſer circles, whoſe poles 
are not in the plane of the projection; thus the circle Oe, 
is a parallel of altitude 50 degrees above the horizon.—5. All 
hour-circles are ſtrait lincs from the center to the limb. 

STEREOGRAPHIC Pprojettion on the plane of the horizon.— 
Firſt draw a circle repreſenting the horizon, and quarter it 
with two diameters ; then 4 be the zenith of the place, 
12 Z 12 the meridian; 62 ö the prime vertical, or azimuth of 
eaſt and weſt; (fg. 24.) make z P= half tangent of 38% 300. 
(or tangent of 19“ 15) P ſhall be the pole of the world. 
Make z E half tangent of 51 30“ (or tangent of 2545“ 
* * N 3 of 38 degrees 30 minutes; then 
ſhall o be the center of the equinoctial 6 E 6. 

In this projection almacanters, are all parallel to the primitive 
circle: and azimuths are all right lines paſſing through z the 
centre of the primitive, to the equal diviſions in the limb. 
Parallels of declination are all lefler circles, and parallel to 
the equinoctial, and their interſections with the meridian 
are found, by ſetting the half-tangent of their diftance from 
the zenith, ſouthward or northward, or both ways from 
z,—T heir centres are found, by biſſecting the diſtance be- 
tween thoſe two points; for the middle will be the center 
of the parallel, Thus z & = half-tangent of 209 oo 
diſtance of the tropic of & from the 

—_: 4 
And à vy==half-tangent of 75% = 
diſtance of the tropic of w from 
the zenith tt 
and the interſection again with the north of the meridian, is at 

o * 

* 3% Flor} 50 the northwards, or upward from z. 
For the hour-circles make z c = tangent of 51 3o', or P 
c = ſecant of 519 30, draw G C T perpendicular to the 
produced meridian : then, if from c with the radius 2 , 
you ſet off the tangents of 159 30* 45%, Sc. both ways, 
you will have the centers of the ſeveral hour - circles, 7 and 

8, 4, Cc. 

„ 25 * all ſterengraphic projections, all diameters are mca- 
ſured on the ſcale of half-tangents ; and this is the ground of 
all dialling, or the true projection of the hour-circles of the 
ſphere on any given plane, See SPHERICKS, DIALL1ING, 
Sc. 

STEREOGRA PHV“, the art of drawing the forms or 
figures of the ſolids upon a plane. Sce 8S0L 1b. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ge, ſolid, and ypagu, 

I deſcribe. | 

STEREOMETRYS*®, =o, that part of geometry, 
which teaches how to meaſure folid bodies, i. . to find = 
ſolidity, or ſolid content of bodies; as globes, cylinders, cubes, 
veſſels, ſhips, &c. See SOLID, and SOLIDITY. 


to the ſouthward, or 
downward from z, 


The word is formed of the Greek 5::e@-, ſolid ; and ape, meaſure. 
% | The 
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Tune methods hereof, ſee under the reſpective bodies, as | ceedingly ſenſible, and occaſioning the ferous matter ect 
Gros, SPHERE, CYIIN DER, Oc. See alſo Gauas- tained in the glands of the noſe, and in ſeveral ſinus's lituate 


in the baſe of the cranium, and the os frontis, to be expelled. 


*$TEREOT OMY®>, the art or act of cutting ſolids, or | See Nosk, PiruiTA, Oc. 
making ſections thereof ; as wallsand other members in the STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar office where. 


of is, to maintain fiſh, and keep them in readineſs, for the 
daily uſes of a family, tc, See FiSH-POND. 


STERILITY®, the quality of a thing that is barren; in The fiſh bred in the large ponds, are drawn and put in here, 


oppoſition to fecundity. See FECUNDITY- 


For two large ponds of three or four acres a piece, it is ad. 


* The word is formed from the Latin fterilitas, of ferilis, barren. viſeable to have four ſtews, cach two rods wide, and three 
Sterility was held a grievous affliction by the wives of the an- long. The ſtews are uſually in gardens, Or at leaſt near the 
tient patriarchs.— Nature has annexed ſterility to all mon-] Houle, to de more handy, and the better looked to. 


ſtrous productions, that the creation might not degenerate. The method of making them, is to carry the bottom in a 
Hence the ſterility of mules, &c. Gee MONSTER), Mork, continual decline from one end, with a mouth to favour the 


bc. 


drawing with a net. See Pon p. 


The ſterility of mercury, ſay the alchymiſts, reſembles that | ST E WS, or Sr U £8, were alſo places antiently permitted in Eng- 
of women who are too cold and moift ; and who, by being land, to women of profeſſed incontinency» for the profler of 
purged and heated, would be cured of their ſteri-ity, as their bodies to all comers. —T heſe were under particular ries, 


mercury is when purged according to the rules of art. 


| and laws of diſcipline, appointed by the lord of the manor. 


STERLING, 2 term frequent in the Engliſh commerce. * The word is probably borrowed from the French, euer. bot 


A pound, ſhilling, Or penny ſterling, ſignifies as much as a 
pound, ſhilling or penny of lawful money of England, 


baths, in regard wantons are wont to prepare themielycs tor 
as venereal acts, by bathing. 


ſettled by public authority. See PounD, SHILLING, e. ST EWA RD, or SENESCHAL, an officer, whereof there 
Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided, as to the origin of are various kinds; thus called from the Saxon, ſteda, cid, 
© 


tches it from the caſtle of place, or room, and ward, keeper, 7 d. a deputy, or perion 


Striveling Or Sterling in Scotland, where a ſmall com was appointed in the place of another. Sce SENESCHAL. 
antiently ſtruck, that in time according to him, came to give | Lord high STEWARD of England, is the firſt and bighe! 
name to all the reſt. Camden derives the word from eaſterling officer of the crown; as having the power of what we cal! 2 
or eſterling 3 obſerving, that in the reign of King Richard I.] vicerey, the Danes, Oc. ſtatholder, and the Swedes, eic, 
money coined in the eaſt parts of Germany, began to be of | drofſet, q. d. vice rex. Chamberlayne. See LORD. 
eſpecial requeſt in England, by reaſon of the purity thereof, | Common lawyers call him magnus Ang liæ ſeneſcallus. Vs 
and was called taſterling money, 25 all the inhabitants of thoſe | office, as expreſſed in an antient record, is to ſuperviſc and 
parts were called Eaſterlings; ſome of whom, {killed in coin- regulate the whole kingdom, both in time of peace and war, 
age, were ſoon after ſent for over to perfect the Engliſh mo- immediately under the king and after him; an authority ſo 
ney, which was thenceforwards denominated from them, | very great, that it was not judged ſafe, to truſt it any longer 
ſterling, for caſterling, or efterling : not, ſays Camden, from | in the hands of any ſubject. 8 
Striveling in Scotland, nor from ſtella, a far which ſome dream The office was _— and permanent in the family of the 
| 


to have been coined thereon 3 for in old deeds, the Engliſh dukes of Lancaſter, ti 


the time of Henry IV. fince whom 


ſpecies are always called nummi eaſterlingt, which implied as | it has only been made pro hac vice, occalionally : as to oh 


much as good and lawful money, &c,—Somner, again, de- 


ciate at a coronation ; at the arraignment and trial of ſome 


rives the word from the Saxon, . a rule or ſtandard; nobleman for treaſon, or other ou crime, —During his 


intimating, that this, as to weight and fineneſs, was to be ſtewardſhip, he bears 2 white ſta 


the common ſtandard of all current mone 


in his hand; and the 
trial, &c. ended, he breaks his ſtaff, and with it, his com- 


In Stow, and ſome other of our antient writers, ſterling, miſſion expires. 

or eaſterling is alſo uſed for a certain coin, amounting nearly | Lord STEWARD of the hauſhold, is an officer to whom the ſtæe 
to our ſilver · penny: and on ſome occafions we find the ame | of the king's houſe :: committed; to be ruled and guided at 
word ſterling uſcd in the general for a piece of money 3 it] his diſcretion. gee Lok p, and Hou SHOLD- 

being obſervable, that, for a good while together, there was] He has authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's 
no othet coin but pennies, with which ſterlings or eafterlings | houſe, except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ſtable 
were become — — much as among the antients the | which are under the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, 


words denarius an 


mmm were uſed. See PENNY, 
NEYs ColiN, Ec. , 


o- | and dean of the chapel. Se CHAMBERLAIN, Oc. 
STEWARD of @ ſhip, is he who receives all the victuals from 


STERN of a /hip, uſually denotes all the hindermoſt part of the purſer; and is to ſee it well flowed in the bold : 41 


her ; but properly, is only the outm6ſt part abaft. 
Sip, ABAF T, Sc. 


see] things of that nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe, are in his 
cuſtody : he looks after the bread, and diftributes out the 


QT ERN, among hunters, is the tail of a wolf, or a grey-hound. ſeveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip. 


See IAI. 
Gy ERN Chaſe 3 ſee the article CHASE. 


He hath an apartment for himſelf in the hold, which is calle! 
the frtard's room. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. V. 


ST ERNOHY OIDEU 8, in anatomy, A pair of muſcles, STIGMATA, ETrypadTe» in natural hiftory, denote points, 


arifing from the upper and internal part of the bone of 


the or ſpecks uſually feen on the ſides of the bellies of in{ects 3 


ſternum, and part of the clavicle, and adjoining part of the | particularly the ſphondylum, where they are very 271” 
rſt rib, with a broad origin 3 and running from the aſpera rent. See INSECT. 

arteria, glandulæ thyroideæ, and cartilago ſcutiformis, termi- | They ate nothing but the extremities of certain veſic's 
nates in the baſe of the 0s hyoides. It draws the bone ſtraight terminating in the {ices at each nodus or inciſure, and icrv- 


downward. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. N. 7» 8. 


ing them for lungs. 


SFERNOTHYROIDEUS, in anatomy, A pair of muſcles | STIGMAT A, in antiquity, certain marks impreſſed on tte 
of the larynx 3 ariſing in the ſternum, or breaſt-bone, and | left ſhoulder of the ſoldiers, when lifted, See MARK. 
terminating in the cartilago thy roides. They ſerve to draw STIGMAT A Were alſo a kind of notes, ot abbreviations 3 


down tbat cartilage. 


conſiſting only of points, diſpoſed various WAYS» as in 


STERNUM, Zee, the breaſt-done, a cartilaginous fort | triangles, ſquares, croſſes, &c. See ABBREVIAT 10N, ani 


of bone which makes the forepart of the breaft, and into Nor E. 
which the ribs are tted.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. grIGMAT A, is alſo a term introduced by the Franciſcans, © 


n. 11; ſee alſo the article BON E. 


expreſs the marks, or prints of our Saviour's wounds, 


In adults, it conſiſts of one ſingle piece; but in infants, of preſſed by him on the body of their ſeraphie father, St. Fran- 
ſeveral, according to the diverſity of age. Kerkringius tells cis. | | 

us, he has never Gen more than ſme. They continue carti- | It was one morning, about the feaſt of the Exaltation, in the 
laginous until ſeven years of age 3 and are not very folid af-] Year 1224, that St. Francis, being at prayers an mount 


terwards, but {pongeous. See CARTILAGE. 


At the lower extremity of the ſternum, 18 a cartilage, called Lent ; ſaw a ſeraph with fix burning wings, in other reſpects 
xiphoides or enſifor mis, becauſe reſembling the point of a 


ſword. See XIT HOI DES, Er. 


The uſe of the ſternum is to Tefend the heart, and to receive | over his head, and with two be flew ſwiftly down. 


the extremities of the true ribs. SceR18. 
STERNUTATION - ſee the article 8x x TZ IKS. 


Alvernus, whither he had retired to paſs the Michaclwas 
like a man; with his hands and his feet ſtretched upon à crols. 
With two of the wings he covered his body, two We'e _ 
i e 
rays proceeded from the five wounds of the perſon cruciſied, 
and were directed to the correſpondent five parts of the body 


STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTA TORY, a medicine pro- of the faint. 


per to produce fneezing. See SNEEZING. 


Upon the vifon's diſappearing, he aw the marks of the 


Sternutatives, called alſo ptarmicks, are of two kinds, gentle nails, Sc. on his own hands and feet ; the ſame as he had <<" 
and violent. Of the firſt kind are betony, ſage, marjoram, them in the image of the crucifix. His hands and feet W. 


tobacco, and the 
SN UT r. : 


See] found pierced with nails in the middle 3 the heads of te 
nails were plainly ſeen within the fleſh on one fide, ard the 


Of the latter kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, pellitory, points clenched on the other. On his right fide appead ed a 


tc. See PTARMuICS. 


red ſcar, as from a wound of a ſpear, which frequent!y 7 un 


Slernutattves operate by their ſharp, pungent parts vel- | with blood, that ſtained his gown, Cc. 


ncating the inner membrane of the noſe, which is 
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n, we are told, took a world of pains to hide 
2 TEM but thoſe of his hands and feet were ſeen in his 
life-time, maugre all his endeavours, by ſeveral of the bro- 
therhood, who affirmed it upon oath, and by ſome cardinals, 
ſays St. Bonaventure, who atteſted the miracle both by word 
and writing, and expreſſed it in the hymns, anthems, &. 
compoſed in honour of St. Francis. y | 9 2 
After his death, they were ſeen by hfty of his religious, as 
well as by St. Clara and her nuns, and an infinite number of 
ſeculars; many of whom felt them with their hands, to be 
the more certain, g . 
A ſolemn feaſt was hereupon appointed to be annually cele- 
brated, in memory of the miracle, called the feaſt of the ſtig- 
mata of St, Francis; and a peculiar maſs or office compoſed 
or the ſame. 
An 3 was erected on the ſame occaſion, by 
Frid, Pizzi, a Roman chirurgeon, in the year 1594. ; 

STIBIUM, Sr, or Tru, an antient name for antimony, 
now ſeldom uſed. See ANTIMON v. 

STILE and Srirus; ſee the article STYLE. N 

S TIL ES, in carpentry, denote the upright pieces which go 
from the bottom to the top in any wainſcot, or the like. 

STILLATITIOUS oils, are ſuch as are procured by 
ciſtillation,—in oppoſition to thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, 
D. Sce OI IL and DISsTILLATIOx. ; 

STILLYARD., STiLyYaso, or STEELYARD, in com- 
merce.—The company of the STILLYARD Was a commu- 
nity, or corporation of foreign merchants, eſtabliſhed at 
London ; thus called, from the place where they had their 
reſidence, called the Stillyard, near the bridge, which was 
atzgned them by act of parliament ; and which, in ſome 
records, is called Guildbalda Teutonicorum ; being, as ſome 
write, a broad place, or yard, where much fee] had uſed to 
be ſold. , 

This company was created in the year 1215, under 
Henry III. in favour of the free Cities of Germany, who had 
been aſſiſtant to him in his wars againſt France, * See Com- 

'RCE. 

It had rendered itſelf miſtreſs of all the Engliſh manufactories, 
particularly thoſe of cloth; which it was allowed not only 
to ſell throughout the kingdom, but allo to tranſport 
abroad, See Woorkx. : 2 

The prejudice theſe privileges did, by which the company 
frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned its being broke, by 
lentence of the judges, under Edward IV. But it redeemed 
its rights, and laſted to the year 1552, when it was ſuppreſſed 
by Edward VI. See HANSE. 

STIMULATING, STIMULANS, a property in angular 
or ſharp bodies, whereby the vellicate, and cauſe vibrations 
and infletions of the fibres of. the nerves, and a greater deri- 
vation of nervous fluid into the part affected. 
9t1-mulants produce pain, heat, redneſs, Sc. They may be 
reduced to violent Penetrating depilatories, gentle ſinapiſms, 
velicatories, and cauſtics, See SINAPISM, VESIc A- 
TORY, Ce. 

STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain inſects, 
in form of a little ſpear; ſerving them as a Weapon of oflence. 
dee IF s ECT, AR Mus, Se. 

The Ring of a bee, or waſp, is a curious piece of mecha- 
niſm: it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root whereof is a 
bag full of ſhorp, penetrating juice, which, in ſtinging, is 
nj*Cted into the fleſh through the tube. 
Within the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie two 
ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears : in the ing of a waſp, he told 
eight beards on the fide of each ſpear, ſomewhat like the 
beards of fiſh-hooks. 
ne of theſe ſpears in the Hing, or ſheath, lies with its point 
2 little before the other; to be ready, as ſhould ſcem, to be 
firſt darted into the fleſh : which once fixed, by means of 
its foremoſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in too; and fo they 
aſternately pierce deeper and deeper, their beards taking more 
and more hold in the fleſh : after which, the ſheath or fling 
10:10Ws, to convey the poiſon into the wound; which, that 
may pierce the better, is drawn into a point, with a ſmall 
ſit below that point, for the two ſpears to come out at. 

By means of theſe beards it is, that the animal is forced to 

cave its ing behind it, when diſturbed, before it can have 

eme to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabhard. 

STINK, or STENCH, a difagreeable ſmell exhaling from a 
cor rupted, or other body; and which is prejudicial to the 
ole, and brain. See SMELL. 


or of ſcorbutic gums, &c, See FœroR. 

A Jinking noſe, fwtor naris, is the reſult of a deep ulcer 
Within the noſe, whence ariſe fetid ſcabs; Its Cauſe, 
*CCOrding to Galen, is a ſharp, putrid humour falling from 


the drain, on the proceſſus mamillares.— This is reckoned by 


the clvilians, one of the legal cauſes of annulling mar- 


Pg 2 = 
STI END, STIPENDIUM, among the Romans, ſignified 
12 lame with tribute; and hence ſtipendiarii were the ſame 


With tributari;. See TRIBE UTE, 
ativi de STIPITE. See NATIvI. 
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STO 


STIPULA TION, in the civil law, the act of Aipulating ; 
that is, of treating, and concluding terms,” and On- 
ditions to bo inſerted in a contract. See Treaty, and 
CoxnTRACT. 

Stipulations were anciently performed at Rome, with abundance 
of ceremonies ; the firſt whercof was, that one party ſhould 
interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give his conſent and 
oblige himſelf, 

By the ancient Roman law, no body could epulate, but for 
himſelf ; but as the tabelliones were public ſervants, they 
were allowed to Fakes for their maſters; and the no 
taries ſucceeding the tabelliones have inherited the fame pri- 
vilege. The fiipulation had its origin in the lex aquilia, and 
another law of the emperor Arcadius. 


cauſe, in making a ſale, a ſtraw was given the purchaſer, in 
ſign of a real delivery, Which cuſtom is {till retained in 
ſome parts of France, particularly at Verdun. The cuſtom 
always has been on this occalion, for the two parties to break 
a ſtraw between them, and each take his moiety ; which they 
"Th pots joined again, to recognize their promiſe. 

» Or Srix Rur, a reft or fupport for the horſe. 
man's foot ; ſerving to keep him firm in his ſeat, and enable 
him to mount, See SADDLE, 

The great art of a cavalier in the antient fournaments, was 
to make his antagoniſt loſe his Hirrep, that is, flip the foot 
out of it. 

For combating, it is a rule to have the right foot Nirrep ſome- 
what ſhorter than the other, 


Stirrops are allowed a modern invention : Menage obſerves, 


that St. Jerom is the firſt author Who mentions them: 


Matthiolus relates, that the Turks have a knack of poiſoning 
their /irrops, with ſo lubtile and penetrating a poifon, that it 
makes its way through the boots, and kills the rider, 
F. le Comte tells us, that the Tartars ride croſs-legged, and 
with their Mirrops exceedingly ſhort. 

STOCK, in gardening, &c, the ſtem or trunk of a tree. 
See STEM. 

Fir STOCKS of fruit 'rees; the beſt to graft on, are thoſe 
raiſed of kernels of wildings, and crabs oc the moſt thriving 
trees, 

Though the fruit always take after the graft ; yet the ſtock 
has ſome influence, A wild fleck is always found to enliven 
a dull apple. See Ex GRAT TIN G. 

To have a quantity of /ocks to graft on; old trees are to be 
cut down within two inches of the ground, which will cauſe 
a multitude of ſuckers to riſe from the roots. When theſe 
are riſen half a yard, they are to be covered up with good 
earth a foot thick, and as ſoon as they have put forth roots, 
in winter, are to be conveyed into the nurſery, where, in a 
year or two, they will be ready to graft, Cherry fecks, 
plumb flocks, and pear Hoc is, may be thus raiſed from ſuckers, 
as well as from ſtones or leeds; but thoſe raiſed this latter 


Breakers STOCK, ; BROKER. 
Capital STOCK, & ſee 24 PITAL, 
Pen STOCK, Pex ec d. 


STO CKFIS H, or STOCK FI5C H, in commerce, a kind of 
dried, ſalted fiſh ; of a greyiſh aſh-colour, only the belly 
ſomewhat whiter, See Fisn, 

The commerce of Mackfihh is very conſiderable in Holland, 
both from the great Conſumption thereof in the country, 
and from their victualling their veſſels therewith, [+ is faid 
to take its name from being as hard as 4 Mock, or from its 
needing to be beaten with à ſtick, to fit it for cating. See 
FisHERY, 

SPOCKING, that part of the cloathing of the leg and foot, 
which immediately covers their nudity, and skreens them 
from the rigor of the cold. See SHot.. 

Antiently, the only /ockings in uſe, were made of cloth, or 
milled ſtuffs ſewed together; but ſince the invention of nit. 
ting and weaving /tockings of hik, wool, cotton, thread, e. 
the uſe of cloth Mockings is quite out of doors, 

The modern Aockings, whether wove or knit, are a kind of 
plexus's formed of an infinite number of little knots, called 
fiitches, lazps, or maſhes, intermingled in one another, 

Knit STOCKINGS are wrought with needles made of poliſhed 
iron, or braſs wire, which interweave the t reads, and form 


This operation is called knitting ; the invention whereof it 
were difficult to fix preciſely; though it is commonly attri- 
buted to the Scots, on this ground, that the hirſt works of 


this kind came from thence.—It is added, that it was on this 


Moven STOCKINGS are ordinarily very ſine: they arc manu- 
factured on a frame or machine made of poliſhed iron; the 
ſtructure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, but witha} ex- 
ceedingly complex, ſo that it were very difficult to deſcribe it 
well, by reaſon of the diverſity and number of its parts; nci 
is it even conceived, without à deal of difficulty, When work 


ing before the face. 
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The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the honour 
of the invention of the flocking loom; but the matter of 


fact, waving all national prejudices, ſeems to be this, that 
it was a Frenchman firſt invented this uſeful and ſurprizing 
machine ; who, finding ſome difficulties in procuring an ex- 
cluſive privilege, which he required, to ſettle himſelf at 
Paris, went over into England, where his machine was ad- 
mired, and the workman rewarded according to his merit. 
The invention thus imparted to the Engliſh, they became 
ſo jealous hereof, that for a long time it was forbid, under 
pain of death, to carry any of the machines out of the iſland, 
or communicate a model thereof to foreigners.— But, as it was 
a Frenchman firſt inriched our nation with it, ſo a French- 
man firſt carried it abroad; and, by an extraordinary effort 
of memory and imagination, made a loom at Paris, on the 
idea he had formed thereof, in a voyage he made to England. 
This loom, firſt ſet up in the year 1656, has ſerved for the 
model of all thoſe ſince made in France, Holland, Cc. 

Fulling of STOCKINGS; ſee the article FULLING. 

STOCKS, in ſhip-carpentry, a frame of timber and great 
poſts, made a-ſhore, to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, and 
fuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall frigates upon. See 
SHIP, and VESSEL. 4 
Hence we ſay, a ſhip is on the ſtocks, when ſhe is building. 

STOICAL ate; ſee the article FATE. 

STOICISM, the doctrines and opinions of Zeno's followers, 
called /toicks, See STOICKS. | 

STOICKS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, the followers of 


Zeno; thus called from the Greek, goa, portico, in regard 


Zeno uſed to teach under a portico, or piazza, See Por - 


' TICo, and PHILOSOPHY. 

The author of this ſet, Zeno, was of Cittium, a town in 
Cyprus, inhabited by a colony of Phoenicians ; whence he is 
ſuppofed to have borrowed many of his dogmata from the 
Phœnician philoſophy, which many learned men maintain 
was, itſelf, borrowed from the Jewiſh : though it muſt be 
allowed, there appear as many things in the ſtoicſꝶ philoſophy, 
borrowed from Plato's and Socrates's ſchool, as from that of 
Moſes, 
Zeno making a trading voyage from Cittium to Athens, 
richly freighted with Tyrian purple, was ſhipwrecked not far 
from port ; upon which, we are told, conſulting the oracle 
how he ſhould beft ſpend the reſt — 55 liſe, he — 
ſwered, & e Tue VEKpecss coming of the ſame 
colour with f 7 wenn which he applied Maat to the 
ſtudy of the antient philoſophers; and became a hearer of 
Crates the Cynic.— But Laertius tells us, he had too much 
natural modeſty to give into the Cynic impudence. 
From Crates, he had recourſe to Xenocrates, then to Pole- 
mon; and at length began to think of inſtituting a new ſect. 
To this purpoſe, a foe, portico, called from the pictures of 
Polignotus therein, the painted portico, was pitched on, Here, 
uſing to walk and philoſophize ; he was ſoon attended by a 
great number of diſciples, hence called ST, Storrs, 
He became exceedingly reverenced at Athens, for the'pro- 
bity and ſeverity of his life and manners, and the conſiſtency 
thereof with his doctrine; inſomuch that the Athenians de- 
creed him, when living, a golden crown, and uſed in dubi; 
ous times to depoſite the keys of the city with him: and after 
his death, conſecrated an altar to him. 

One of his chief followers was Cleanthes, who was ſucceeded 
by Chryſippus, and he by Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater, 
Panætius, and Poffidonius among the Greeks ; and by Cato, 
Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the Emperor Antoninus, &c. among 
the Romans; and by Pantenus, and Clemens Alexandrinus, | 
among the chriſtians, 

The Stzicks cultivated logics, phyſics, metaphyſics, &c, but 
chiefly ethics,-- The principal of their dogmata of the for- 


mer kinds, are as follows. 

That there are certain vr „ comprehenſions, (which 
others call xowar evo, common notices, or innate ideas, or 
principles, and Cicero, inchoeate intelligentiæ, beginnings of 
underſtanding) naturally found in the mind: that God is 
the ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe : that the world is an ani- 
mal; which opinion the Stoicks maintained in common 
with the Platoniſts, by reaſon of God's inhabiting and in- 
forming every part thereof, in quality of an anima mundi, 
See ANIM A.— That nature is an artificial fire, tending to 
generation: and, that the world is to be deſtroyed at laft by a 
conflagration, See CONFLAGRATION, | 

For the _—_— of the Stoicks, it was couched much in 
parodoxes : as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſſion or per- 
turbation of mind : that pain is no real evil ; but that a wiſe 
man is happy in the midſt of the ſevereſt torture: that a wiſe 
man is always the ſame, and always joyful : that none but a 
wiſe man is free; all others are ſlaves: that none but a wiſe 
man is rich : that none but a wiſe man ought to be efteemed 
a king, magiſtrate, poet, or philoſopher : that all wiſe men 
are great: that all things are 2 wiſe man's, who is con- 
tented with himſclf : that wiſe men are the only. friends, and 
the only lovers: that nothing ever happens to a wiſe man be- 
yond expectation: that all virtues are inviolably connected 
together: that all good things are equal, and equally to 
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be deſired ; and chat goodneſs admits of no increaſe or dimi. 
nution. | | 
Whether virtue might be loſt or no, was hotly diſputed among 
them ? Chryſippus held it might, by drunkenne$ and atra. 
bilis; Cleanthes, that it could not, by reaſon of the firm. 
neſs of the xaTarnLes, comprebenſions. 
They owned but one God; whom, however, they called by 
various names, as Mind, Fate, Fupiter, &c. by which they 
did not mean various things; but various powers and relation: 
of the ſame things. Providence, they expreſſed under the 
name of Fate, which Chryſippus defines to be a natural {cric; 
or compoſition of things mutually following each other by an 
immutable nexus or tie, fixed from all —_ Laſtly, they 
held, that the human ſoul ſurvived the See F ATE 
&c, i 
STOLE“, Sro rA, a ſacerdotal ornament, wore by the Ro. 
miſh pariſh prieſts over the ſurplice, as a mark of —— 
in their reſpective churches. ; 
The word is Greek, cen, ſignifying a long robe, or veg. 
ment, 
The tale is worn by other prieſts over the alb, at celebratin g of 
maſs ; in which caſe, it goes a-croſs the ſtomach : and by 
deacons over the lett ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe. 
The fola is a broad ſwath, or lip of cloth or ſtuff, hanging 
from the neck to the feet, with three croſſes thereon, -— The 
biſhops anciently pretended, that the pariſh prieſts were never 
to appear before them, but in their Holes. In Flanders and 
Italy, they always preach in Foles, It is ſuppoſed to be x 
repreſentation of the borders of the long robe worn by the 
Jewiſh high prieſts. 


The fala of the-ancient Romans, c. was very different 


from that now in uſe : the former was a kind of robe fitter for 
women than men; though it was held a robe of honour 
among all nations. Kings themſelves ſometimes uſed it, and 
ſometimes beſtowed it as a reward of virtue. 

Groom of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his majeſty's 
bed-chamber ; whoſe office and honour it is, to preſent and 
put on his majeſty's firſt garment or ſhirt every morning; 
-_ to order the things in the chamber, See BE 0-chan- 

Order of the STOLE, an order of knights inſtituted by the king; 
of Arragon ; though as to the particular author, or time of 
the inftitution, we are in the dark. The firſt time we hear 
of it, is under Alphonſus V. who mounted the throne in 
1416, Juſtiniani takes it to have been inſtituted about the 
year 1332. 


Order of the golden STOLE, a military order at Venice; ths 


called from a golden ſtole which the knights wear over the 
left ſhoulder, reaching to the knee, both before and behind, 
a palm and a half broad. None are raifed to this order but 
the patricians or noble Venetians. Juſtiniani obſerves, that 
the time of the inſtitution of this order is unknown, 


STOMACH, ETope Nec, ventriculus, in anatomy, a hollow, 


membranous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to receive 
the food after deglutition, and convert it into chyle.— See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. d. d. h. See alſo Foop, 
. DrcxsT1ION, CHYLE, Oc. 
Its form is longiſh, compared by ſome to a gourd, by others 
to a bag- pipe. It is ſituate in the epigaſtrium, declining 
little further to the left than the right. Its upper part is con- 
nected to the diaphragm, the bottom to the caw! ; the fight 
{ide to the duodenum, and the left to the ſpleen. 
It has two orifices, one at each end. The left orifice is pro- 
perly called ourr@-, from Foun, mouth; and alſo xa;/2 : 
this is joined to the oeſophagus, of which it ſeems to be on!) 
a continuation.— By this orifice, the aliments enter the ſto- 
mach; where being digeſted, they aſcend obliquely to the 
pylorus, or right orifice, which is united to the firſt of tlc 
inteſtines. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. 6. Sec 
alſo Oxs0PHAGUs, and PyLORus. . 
The flomach conſiſts of four membranes or coats: the (ir! 
and inmoſt is formed of ſhort fibres, which ſtand perpen- 
dicularly upon the fibres of the next coat, and are to be icen 
plainly towards the pylorus: when the fomach is diſtended 
with meat, theſe fibres become thick and hort. Whilſt they 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves by their natural elaſticity, 
they contract the cavity of the fomach for the attrition and 
expulſion of the aliments.—This coat is much larger than 
the reſt, being full of plaits and wrinkles, and chiefly about 
the pylorus : theſe plaits retard the chyle, that it runs not out 
of the fomach before it be ſufficiently digeſted. —In this coat, 
there are alſo a great number of ſmall glands which ſeparate 
a liquor, which beſmears all the cavity of the flomach. and 
helps the concoction of the aliments ; for which reaſon this 
coat is called the tunica glandulaſa.— See Tab. Anat. (Splairch.) 
hg. 2. lit. 1, | ; 
The ſecond is much finer and thinner; it is altogether ner 
vous; is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and is called nervoſa. See Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. k. ; 
The third is muſcular, being made of ſtreight and circular 
fibres: the ftreight run upon the upper part of the Home, 
between its ſuperior and inferior orifices ; and the circular 


run obliquely from the upper part of the /fomach to the oy 
| tom. 


; 
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the innermoſt deſcend towards the right 
N n towards the left; ſo that by their 
— both ends of the ffomach are drawn towards its mid- 
de, and the whole is equally contracted : by their contraction 
and continual motion, the attrition and digeſtion of the ali- 
ments 15 in great meaſure performed. | 
The fourth tunic is common; it comes from the peritonzum. 
The flomach ſends veins to the porta, and branches to the 
a{lrepiploica, accompanied with others of the cceliac ; all 
Fin immediately under the fourth coat. 
The eighth pair of nerves gives two conſiderable branches to 
the ſtomach, which are ſpread much about the upper orifice 
by which it is rendered very ſenſible : whence alſo, proceeds 
the great ſympathy betwixt the fomach, head, and heart ; on 
account whereof, 4 Ted __— that the foul had its 
in the upper orihce of the lomac d. ; 
„ the STOMACH; Dr. Pitt, in the Philaſo- 
bien TranſaRions, acquaints us, that in diſſecting a dog, he 
found the periſtaltic motion of the guts continued through 
the /omach 3 the pylorus, which is uſually found as high as 
the diaphragm, being, in every undulation, brought below 
the very bottom of the fomach z ſo that he could manifeſtly 
obſerve a conſtriction in the middle of the fomach, at m_ 
motion downwards, pafling it in ſo as to be able to comprets 
whatever was contained in its cavity, 'Theſe motions, he ob- 
ſerves, were as regular as any he ever obſerved in the guts; 
and adds, that he has ſince obſerved the fame in three others ; 
whence one may ſafely enough conclude it holds of all. See 
« LTIC, 3 
1 caſily ſee the reaſon of the quick diſtribution of 
the nouriſhment z the food being no ſooner opened by the 
drink and ſpittle, &c. than it has a free motion through the 
pylorus into the 8 from this compreſſion in the mid- 
le of the lomach. See INTESTINES, FEY 
3 animals have four /omachs ; . it is obſerved 
that ſome of theſe, which have four in Europe, have only 
two in Africa, probably by reaſon the herbs in Afriea are 
more nouriſhing. See RUMINANT. 
Rirds that live ordinarily of ſeeds covered with a tough 
rind, have a kind of ffomach, called the crop, or gizzard, 
conſiſting of four large muſcles without-ſde, and a hard cal- 
lus membrane within. Such as live on fleſh, as cagles, vul- 
tuts, fc, have only one, See CARNIVOROUS, 3R ANI- 


VOROUS, c. 


STOMACHIC, Tou N,, A medicine that ſtrengthens 
the /{zmach ; and promotes the office of digeſtion, Sce ST 0- 
MACH, and DIGESTION. : | 
Of this kind are wormwood, rhubarb, mint, maſtic, aloes, 
pepper, cinnamon, and aromatic bitters : good wine is alio a 
flomachic, ; ; 

STOMACHIC, in anatomy, is applied to the arteries, veins, Ee. 
of the Hamach; called alſo gaſtric. See GASTRIC, 

The /{:machic veins terminate in the trunk of the vena porta, 
and the ſplenic vein, See VEIN,—The fomachic arteries 
ariſe from the coeliac. See ARTERY. — The ſtomachic nerves 


come from the eighth pair, See NERVE. 
STOM ACHIC SC Lis CORONARY, 
STOMACHIC Water, WATER. 


5TONE, in natural hiſtory, a hard, folid body, neither 
malleable, fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed by 
lucceflion of time, in the body of the earth. See Foss1L, 
r the origin and formation of STONES, M. Tournefort, on 
is return from the caſt, in the year 1702, propoſed to the 
al academy, a new theory. 
(Jn a curious ſurvey of the famous labyrinth of Crete, he ob- 
forved, that ſeveral people had engraven their names in the 
living rock, whereof its walls are formed ; and, what was 
very extraordinary, the letters whereof they conſiſted, in- 
itead of being hollow, as they muſt have been at firſt (being 
all cut with knife-points) were prominent, and ſtood out 
'rom the ſurface of the rock, like ſo many baſſo- relievo's. 
oe LABYRINTH. 
i 115 is a phenomenon no otherwiſe accountable for, than by 
luppoling the cavities of the letters filled inſenſibly, with a 
matter lining from out of the ſubſtance of the rock; and 
v,102 even iſſued in greater abundance than was neceffary 
tor filing the cavity. Thus is the wound made by the knife 


/caled up, much as the fracture of a broken bone is con- 


tolidated by a callus, formed of the extravaſated nutritious 


ec, which riſes above the ſurface of the bone: and this 
iciemblance is the more juſt; as the matter of the letters was 
Hun whitiſh, and the rock itſelf greyiſh. 

domething very like it is obſerved in the barks of trees, 
rein letters have been cut with the knife; ſo that the poet 
ha reaſon to ſay, that the characters grew as the trees them- 
ſ 5 grew : creſcent alle, creſcetis amores. | 

M. Tournefort ſupports his opinion by ſimilar callus's appa- 
reiitly formed in ſeveral other ſtones, which had re- united 
7 by accident, they had been broken. 

Y = theſe obſervations, it follows, that there are Alones 
cn grow in the quarries, and of conſequenee that are 
s that the ſame juice which nouriſhes them, ſerves to re- 


ain their parts when broken; juſt as in the bones of animals; | 


I 
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and the branches of trees, when kept up by bandages ; and? 
in a word, that they vegetate. See VEGETATION, 
There is, then, no room to doubt but that they are organi- 
zed ; or that they draw their nutritious juice from the earth, 
This juice muſt be firſt filtrated and prepared in their ſurface 
which may be here eſteemed as a kind of bark; and hence it 
muſt be conveyed to all the other parts. 
It is highly probable; the juice which filled the cavities of the 
letters, was brought thither from the bottom of its roots ; 
nor is there any more difficulty in conceiving this, than in 
comprehending how the ſap ſhould paſs from the roots of 
our largeſt oaks, to the very extremities of their higheſt 
branches. | 
It muſt be owned, the heart of theſe trees is exceedingly 
hard; and yet thoſe of Braſil, called iron uod, guaizcum, and 
ebony, are much harder, Coral is as hard in the ſea as out of 
it; and fea muſhrooms, which every body allows to grow, 
are true tones, and fo, like the common flones, are uſed in 
America to make lime of, 
None, we believe, ever doubted that ſhells grow by means of 
a nutritious wand and yet this juice is conveyed along the 
narrow Canals of theſe exceſſively hard bodies, as well as 
3 thoſe of plants, which are much leſs hard. See 
HELL, 
Some tones, then, muſt be allowed to vegetate and grow like 
plants : but this is not all ; probably they are generated in the 
ſame manner; at leaſt there are abundance of fones, whoſe 
generation is inconceivable, without ſuppoling they come 
from a kind of ſeeds, wherein the organical parts of the „ones 
are wrapped up in little; as theſe of the largeſt plants are in 
their grains. 


The /ones, called cornu Ammonis, _ Frdaicus, aftroites, 


thoſe of Bologna, and Florence, the ſeveral kinds of pyrites, 
ſea muſhrooms, cryſtals of the rock, and an infinity of other 
ſtones, ſuppoſe their ſeveral ſeeds; as much as muſhrooms, 
truffles, and various kinds of moſles, whole ſeeds were never 
et diſcovered. See MusHRoOOM, CRYSTAL, CokaL, 
How ſhould the cornu Ammonis, which is conſtantly in figure 
of a volute, be formed without a feed, containing that — 
ſtructure in little? who moulded it fo artfully? and where 
are the moulds ? Far from this, theſe kinds of ones are found 
in the earth; like common flints. Nor were either moulds, 
or any thing like them, ever diſcovered. See Cox NU An- 
monts. 
M. Tournefort examines the ſeveral kinds of fones above- 
mentioned, and finds them under the ſame neceſſity of ſeed. 
Again, that immenſe quantity of flints, wherewith the Crau 
of Arles is covered; is a ſtrong argument in behalf of this 
theory. | 
The country there, for twenty miles round, is full of roundiſh 
Aints ; which are ſtill found in equal abundance, to whatever 
depth you dig. M. Peireſc, who firſt propoſed the penc- 
ration of tones by means of ſeeds (though he took the word 
ſeed in a very different ſenſe from M. Tournefort) firſt 
brought this extraordinary campagne as a proof thereof. 
In effect, how could ſo many ſimilar flints be formed? There 
is no faying they are cocval with the world, without aſſerting 
at the fame time, that all the /ones in the carth were pro- 
duced at once; which were to go directly contrary to the 
obſervations above-mentioned. 
Among the ſeeds of fone;s, M. Touthefort obſerves, there 
are ſome, which do not only grow ſoft by the juices of the 
earth, but even become liquid. Theſe, then, if they pene- 
trate the pores of certain bodies, grow hard, petrify, and 
aſſume the figure or impreſſion of the body: thus what we 
call pectinites, conchites, mytulites, oftracites, nautilites, echi- 
nites, &c, are real f/fones, the liquid feeds whereof have 
inſinuated into the cavities of the ſhells called peclen, con- 
cha, mytulus, oſtrea, nautilus, echinus. 
On the contrary, if thoſe liquid feeds fall on flints, on ſhells, 
ſand, &c, they incloſe thoſe ſeveral bodies, and fixing be- 
tween them, form a kind of cement, which yet grows like 
other Auer It is highly probable that ſuch rocks as are only 
an aſſemblage of maſticated flints; have been formed by a 
number of theſe liquid ſeeds; in like manner as the quarries 
full of ſhells: unleſs the rocks have envelloped theſe bodies in 
their growth. 
He adds, that there are ſeeds of real ones incloſed in the 
ſpawn of certain ſhell-fiſn; as well as that hard ſolid matter 
deſtined to the farming their ſhells. 
There is a particular kind of fhell-fiſh, called phelas, which 
is never found any where but in the cavities of flints, which are 
always found exactly fitted to receive them. Now, it is 
highly improbable the fiſh ſhould come and dig ſuch a nitch 
to ſpawn in; it is much more likely, the /ones they are found 
incloſed in, were at firſt ſoft; and that the matter they are 
formed of, was originally found in the ſpawn, in like man- 
ner as the matter which forms the egg-ſhell, is really found 
in the ſeed thereof, 
From the whole, he concludes, that the ſeed of Hanes, and 
even of metals, is a kind ot duſt which probably falls from 
them while they are alive, i. e. while they continue to vege- 
tate 
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tate 23 above. This duſt may be compared to the ſeeds of 
ſeveral plants, a5 thoſe of ferns, capillaries, moſſes, truffles, 
&c, which no microſcope ever yet Jiſcovered 3 though their 


exiſtence is not at all to be doubted. See SEED. 
Probably, flints and 


among plants: nor 18 this opinion NEW 3 Pliny aſſures us, 
that Theophraſtus and Mutianus believed, that /fones Pro” 
duced ones and Gregory Nazianzen adds, that there Were 
authors who even believed that /fones made love, Est x 


K 1 vas Seo lis eber, Poem. de Virgin. 


On chis principle, he examines the formation of the diffe- 
rent kinds of ftones 3 and ſhews, that the earth alone ſuffices 
for the ſame, independent of Al ſalts, ſulphurs, Oc. The 


metallic particles contained in flints, give them their colour 


but theſe are only accidents: for proof of which, he in- 
ſtances the ſapphires and emeralds of Auvergne, which loſe all 
their colour by a moderate fire conſuming their metallic 
parts; but without any damage to their tranſparence 3 they 


being hereby rendered mere cryſtals. 


To view rock cryſtal, indeed, one would not take it for 
earth; and yet earth it muſt be, not Water congealed, as the 


* 
ancients imagined. See CRYSTAL. 


Mr. Geoffro conceives two kinds of primitive particles in 
the earth.— *hoſe of the firſt kind, are exceedingy fine, thin 

ow, when 
theſe meet together, from any cauſe whatever, in a ſufficient 
quantity; the regularity and equality of their figures deter 
mines them to range "hemſelves equally and regularly; and 
thus to form 2 homogeneous compound, which is very bard, 
from the immediate contact of the parts; and very tranſpa- 
rent, by reaſon of their regular diſpoſition, which leaves a free 
paſſage to the rays of light every Way: and this is cryſtal. 


lamellæ, equal to each other, Or nearly ſo. 


The parts of the ſecond kind have all ſorts of irregular 


figures; and muſt accordingly form aflemblages that are 
ow cryſtal 1s formed wholly 


of parts of the Grſt kind; and all other ſtones of A mixture 
of the two kinds of parts together : this mixture is abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to unite and bind together the parts of the 
ſecond kind, and give them 4 hardneſs and confiſtence, 
without which they would only make a ſand or duſt. 
Water, now appears the fitteſt vehicle, to cart) the parts of 


much opaker and leſs hard. 


the firſt kind. This is ſeen from ſeveral petrifying ſprings, 
which incruſtate the pipes through which their waters Are 
conveyed, or even ſolid bodies laid in them for ſome time. 
The water does not diſſolve thoſe earthy parts 3 it only keeps 


them in fuſion, a5 it does the juices wherewith plants are 


fed. ; 


This water, thus charged with earthy particles of the firſt 
kind, M. Geoffroy calls the ſtoney, or cryſtalline juice, 


whereof thoſe bodies are primarily for med. 


STONES are of various kinds, with regard to the places they are 
produced in: the moſt ordinary arc under ground; others in 
the bodies of men, and other animals; others ſeem to be 
rated by the ſea, as pumice, &c. and others, the effect of a 
petrifying virtue in certain waters. See PpETRETACTION, Cc. 
Of theſe, ſome ferve {imply for magnificence, and orna- 


ment; as all thoſe called 


Precious STONES which make the commerce of lapidaries and 


jewellers. See PK E CIO us. ſtone, and GEM. 


Others, much uſefuller, if one might credit all the virtues 
attributed to them, Arc uſed in medicine; ſuch as bezoards, 
Jews ſtone, eagles ſtone, &c, See BEZOARD, ATITES) 


Jupalcus, Se. 


Others, again, are uſed in painting; either to prepare colours 
from, by calcining and grinding them, or to be uſed as 
ons or pencils for deſigning : of which number are the 


Armenian „tene, black lead, ruddle, £c. See ARMENI AN, 


Laſtly, much the greateſt quantity, and thoſe too of the moſt 
immediate and common uſe, are thoſe employed in building; 
ſuch as free ſtone, marble, lime ſtone, fire ſtone, Cc. See 


For Free STONE» that dug in the peninſula of Portland, and 
thence called Portland ſtone, is much uſed; being ſofter and 
whiter than purbec tone, and is commonly raiſed out of the 


quarries in bigger blocks than that. 


Some alſo call Ryegate, Or fire ſtone, free ſtone. Sce FREE. 

Mr. Boyle obſerves; that a competent knowledge of the na- 
ture of the ſap or juice found in fones uſed in building, is o 
the laſt importance the ſame ſtone dug out of the ſame quarry 
at one ſeaſon, being found to moulder away in a few winters, 
which dug at another ſeaſon, will brave the weather for many 
ages: and there are others, which, though dug at the 
proper ſeaſon, yet make but ruinous buildings, if uſed at an 


improper ſcaſon. 


The fame author adds, that 25 there are ſome ſorts of fob 
| not 


which will decay in 4 few years, there arc others wi 


roy accounts tor the origin and formation of tones, 
in a different manner. He lays it down as a principle, that 
all flones, without exception, have been fluid; or at leaſt 
a ſoft paſte, no dried and hardened : witneſs the fene; 
wherein are found foreign bodies; witneſs, alſo, figured 


— — 


have attained thelc full hardneſs in thirty or forty y 
even much more. See PORPHYRY- 1 N 


STONES are divided by biſhop Wilkins into vulgar, midd!, 


priced, and precious. 


pebbles are among flones, what truffles are | 1. _ STONES, or ſuch as are of little price, are diſtin- 


able by their different magnitudes, uſes, and conlillcnce 
into the 
Greater magnitudes of lone, uſed either about 
Buildings, whether of 
Walls; chiefly being of a 
ſofter conſiſtence, Whether natural or factitious, 
N 1 one, 
brick. 
harder conſiſtence; not eaſily yielding to the tool of the 
workman, growing either in 
great maſſes, 


2 ragg- 
> lefler maſſes; whether ſuch as are for their f- 


gure, 
ore knobbed, and unequal ; uſed for the ſtriking ot fire 
either the more common, which is leſs heavy ; or iel 
common, which is more heavy, as having ſomething in 
it of a metalline mixture, ” 


flint, 
3 oa fire ſtone. 


[ more round and even, 


4 pebble," thunderbolt. 
Roof, or pavement, being of a laminated figure, eiti.cr 
natural, or factitious, 


either for tbe 
ſharpening, or try ing of them, 
6 whet ſtone, 
touch flone. 
poliſhing, or cutting of them 3 being either of a mote 


ſpongy and ſoft, or of a more hard conſiſtencc, 


7 Emery. 
eſſer magnitudes, either more, leſs, or minute, 


g J and, 


2. Middle priced STONES, ate either of a 


ſhining politure, or capable of it; whether of a 
ſimple white colour, and more ſoft conſiſtence, 
1. alabaſter. 
ſometimes white, ſometimes black or Preen, and ſome- 
times variegated wich veins, growing in greater ot kellcr 


| maſles, 
2 marble, porphyry, 
agat. 
. ſpotted with red, upon a greeniſh colour, or with ſpots of 
gold colour upon blue. 
jaſpis, heliotrope, 
— 3 ? laziul, azure ſtone. 


T ranſparencys either 
brittle ; whether natural or factitious, 


galnle into flakes, either greater or leſler, 


5 7 il Muſcovia glaſs, ing glaſs, tar 


Relation to metals attracting iron, or making of brals. 
6 load ſtone, 


cadmia, calaminaris. 


Incombuſtible nature, 
7 amiantus, usbeftus- f 
Strange original; not being properly minerals, though uſually 
reckoned amongſt them 3 but either a ſubmarine plant, © 
ſuppoſed to proceed from 2 liquid bitumen, 


8 * coralline, 


amber. 
3. Precious STONES which ſee under the article PgEci®: 
one. | 
Bolonian STONE, BoLONIAN. 
CALAMINARIS. 


Calamine Sr oN E, 
Eagles STONE) foe ATITES. 


Emery STONE, EMERY. 

Fire STONE, FIRE. 

Horſbam STONE HoRSHAM- 
Jewiſh STONE» 1 
Infernal S r oN E, Q AP1s infernalis. 


ſee { L1M E ftone- 


Lime STONE, 
( PH1ilLosS0PHERS- 


Philsſophers STONE» 
Pumice STONE), PUMICE. 
Roll- rich STON ES, Rot Tl. 
Sanguine STONE» foe SANGUINE-. 
Touch STONE, Touch. 
IWhet ST ONE» Wyre rT ſtone. 
STONE alſo denotes © certain quantity, OT weig 
commodities. See WEIGHT. — 
A fone of beef at London, is the quantit of eight pounds 
in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds; in the North, I" 


pounds. —A ſtone of ow is five pounds: of wax, eight bon 


the 


in 


Ne 


er 
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\ Lis E wo 
A fene of wool (according to the ſtatute 1. Hen. VII.) i to 
weigh fourteen pounds: yet in ſome places it is more, in 
others leſs; as in Glouceſterſhire, fifteen pounds; in Here- 


ire, twelve pounds. | | 
= 2 a flone is the weight of fourteen 


pounds. 


Caſting in STONE» CASTING. 

Characters on STON ESG, CHARACTERS. 

Engraving on STONE s, ſee ) EN GRAVIN O. 

Face of a STONE, "FACE, 

Painting m STONE, __(CPaAinTING. 

Sculpture in STONE) ſee\SCULPTURE. 
SCANDAL. 


STONE of ſcandal, 


STowe, in medicine, is the denomination of a diſeaſe, called 


EN 
* 


2 - 
* 


alſo calculus, and lithiafis ; and, occaſionally, the gravel. 
See CALCULUS, GRAVEL, Oc. 

It conſiſts of a ſtoney concretion, formed either in the bladder 
or kidneys ; which prevents the diſcharge of urine, and oc- 
eafions violent pains. See BLADDER, and K1DNEYS. 

The Hane, Etmuller ſays, is not a diſeaſe, but the product of 
a diſcaſe: the diſeaſe, properly, is the lithiaſis, or the diſpo- 
ſition of the kidneys and bladder to generate ones. 

he fene is generated, according to ſome authors, of the 
earthy viſcid parts of the blood, hardened, in courſe of time, 
hv the heat of the kidneys ; much after the manner as brick 
is haked in a kiln. Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes it generated of 
the harder parts of the urine, pent up by the ſtraightneſs of 
the ducts, and brought into contact and coheſion, —Etmuller 
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lime or cement; and as the ones ſeem too big for land car- 
riage; and yet are in a plain, which for ſome miles round, 
ſcarce affords any ones at all. Fg” 
The legends give us various other accounts ; fome will have 
them brought miraculouſly by St, Patrick, from Ireland ; 
others, &c, | 1 5 
As to its uſe, ſome antiquaries take it to have been an ancient 
temple of the Druids ; others, of the Romans, dedicated to 
Ccelus ; in which they are confirmed by its having been open 
a top. Others, reading the name, fone-hengi/t, maintain it to 
have been a monument erected in memory of Hengiſt, the 
firſt general of the Saxons in England : and others, to name 
no more, will have it a funeral monument, raiſed to that 
brave Romano-Briton, Aurelius Ambroſius; to which opi- 
nion, ſome circumſtances of his actions, the ſtill remaining 
Latin name of the place (Mons Ambroſii) and that very an- 
cient Welſh proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, Like the work of 
Ambroſe, give ſome countenance. | | 
STOOL, alvus, in medicine. A thing is ſaid to be voided 
by ol, when it is diſcharged by the anus, or fundament. See 
N us. 
In the Philoſophical Punſactians, we have inſtances of fick 
perſons voiding factitious ſtones, balls, &c. by fool. See Ex- 
CREMENT, 
Cucking Sr oO; ſee the article CUCKiNG. 
STOOMING of wine, the putting bags of herbs, or other 
ingredients into it. Sce Wing, NopuLr, SACCU- 
Lus, Ee. 


aſcribes the forte, ſometimes to the ſtoney and metallic parti- 
cles of our foods and drinks, which the reins, through 
weakneſs and relaxation thereof, cannot cject ; but more 
uſually to the unequal ſtrength of the kidneys : whence 
it is that we ſee one kidney breeds tones, the other re- 
maining ſound. | 
The fiene in the bladder, is firſt formed in the pelvis of the 
kidneys; whence falling into the bladder, it becomes aug- 
mented by new lamellae or coats. See PELv1s, 

The diagnoſtic ſigns of the,/tone in the kidneys, are, 1% A 
fixed, obtuſe pain in the region of the loins, appearing like a 
weight loading the reins. As the ſtane falls out of. the pelvis | 
into the ureter, the pain is exceedingly acute and racking, 
Winch holds till either the fone be got into the bladder, or re- 
turned again to the pelvis. 2“ An inflexibility of the ſpina 
dorht, from the extenſion and compreſſion of the nerves. 
3% A ſtupor of the thigh and leg of that fide, from the con- 
tent of parts. 4 A retraction of the teſticle, $5? A very 
ſmall quantity of urine, either thin and limpid, or bloody. 
But as ſoon as the fone is got into the bladder, the urine be- 
comes thick, turbid, blackiſh and in great quantity. 

The diagnoſtics of the fone in the bladder, are a ſenſe of hea- 
ness in the perinæum and inguinal region, a perpetual and 
troubleſome deſire of making water, which is followed with 
a ſnarp pain, principally in the glans of the penis, whence a 
prolaplus of the anus. But the ſureſt way of finding it, is 
by the touch, viz. by thruſting the finger or a catheter up 
fe anus, 

The cure of the fone, is either by a liquor that will diſſolve 
or break the concrete /one ; ſo as it may be evacuated piece- 
mea): which is called a lithonthriptic; or by enlarging the 
civacity of the veſtels; or by the operation of cutting, 
called it hatomy. 

ec have yet no aſſured lithonthriptic known, how many 
lo-ver may pretend to it; the moſt noted, are Daftey's 
c:ix1r, 1 ipping's liquor, and Rogers's powder. See L1THoN- 
THRIPTIC, 

he moſt uſual cure is by cutting; the various manners 
\wnereof, fee under LiTHoTOMY.—In ſome deſperate caſes, 
the /t:ne has been known to make itſelf a way through the 
inal muſcles, | 

Dr. Liſter obſerves, that tones are found, not only in the 
„ 8 but alſo in the pituitary ducts, the 
n ſtomach, inteſtines, and joints of the 
dands and feet z to which may be added, that in the Philo- 
Jpmical Tranſactians, we have likewiſe accounts of „ones in | 
; '© p.ncal gland, the heart, gall-bladder, Qc. 

Yong 08 diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, white, red, and 
101770; Which laſt are the moſt uſual, 


ten recommends calcined egg-ſhells as excellent in all 
\pP10110ns of urine; Hamilton, linſeed oil; and Mr. Boyle, 


* 


{12 herb arſemert, 


: ONE-BLUE | 

jnalt, See Su 6 ” . mineral preparation, properly called 

4 NE 8 ENG E, in antiquity, a famed pile or monument 
kay. ones on Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant from that 
I1 conſiſts of the remains of four ranks of rough /tones, 


* 
7 


0 17 = a_— another, ſome of them twenty-four feet 
>", ana ſeven broad; ſuſtaining others, laid acroſs their 


* 


STOO PING, in falconry, is when a hawk being upon her 
wings, at the height of her pitch, bends down violently to 
take the fowl. 

STOPS, a : PoiNTs. 

STOPPING, Fin grammar 3 ſee} Pond ba rien. 

Saturday STOP ; ſee the article SATURDAY. 

STORAX, or Sry Ax, a reſinous, odoriferous gum, 
2 from Syria; whereof there are two, or three kinds: 
red ſlorax, ſtorax calamita, and liquid ſtorax. 

Red or dry STOR Ax, called alſo Jeu incenſe, is a gum or ro- 
ſin oozing out at an inciſion made in the trunk and biggeſt 
branches of a tree, called forax, not unlike our quince tree. 
Its fruit is of the ſize of a filberd, and contains a white, oily 
kernel, of a ſmell perfectly like fforax, BETS 
It muſt be choſen in a 4 of a reddiſh colour, ſoſt and fat, 
and of an agreeable ſmell, bearing no reſemblance to liquid 

florax,—'That in cakes, in balls, &c. is all ſophiſticated ; and 
only a wretched compoſition of liquid forax, and the impu- 
rities of the true red /orax, and other drugs. That in pow- 
der is ſtill worſe, 

Red ſorax is of ſome uſe in medicine; and is alſo uſed by 
the perfumers, and often ſubſtituted tor frankincenſe. See 
FRANKINCENSE. 

STOR Ax calamita, thus called from the ruſhes or quills, in 
Latin, calami, it was anciently brought in, is, by ſome, 
held to be only a compoſition of ſeveral excellent drugs; and 
among the reſt, of red forax, whence its name: though 
authors have generally taken it for a natural gum, difterent 
from the red /forax. Hoffman's conjecture is, that it only 
differs from the other in age; the florax growing higher 
coloured with keeping, 

It muſt be choſen in fine white tears, very dry, and not 
bitter; ſometimes it is in reddiſh maſſes, full of theſe whitiſh 
tears, only mixed with a ruddy ſubſtance, 

Theſe two kinds are eſteemed excellent pectorals, ſtomachics, 
and cephalics. 

Liquid STOR AX, is a kind of factitious reſin, of a greyiſh co- 

jour, compounded of true fforax, common reſin of the pin 
oil, and wine, beaten with water, into the confiſtence of an 
unguent. | 
The druggeſts alſo call eee. to diſtinguiſh it, and fell it 
for the better price. See Sr ATE. 
The beſt is that of Holland. It is eaſily kept in a cellar, by 
pouring water on it from time to time, It is an ingredient in 
an unguent which experience has ſhewn to be excellent 
againſt the ſcorbutus, and gangrene. 

STORE. Bill of SroREs; ſce the article 7% 
STORGE, &7yn, a Greek term, frequently uſed by natu- 
raliſts, to ſignify that parental inſtinct, or natural affection, 
which all, or moſt animals bear their young. Sce IN- 
STINCT, 
The forge is an admirable principle implanted by the all-wiſe 
creator throughout the animal world; for the preſervation 
thereof; and is governed by ſuch rules as make it beſt con- 
tribute thereto, By means of this, with what care and alacri- 
ty do animals nurſe their young ? and what dangers will they 
avoid for their ſecurity ? even the moſt timerous creatures, 
which at other times fly the face of men, dogs, &c; will, 
for the ſake of their young, expoſe themſelves, 


ö on faſtened mortiſes : ſo that the whole muſt | 

.\© antiently hung together. 

of _ divided, as to the origin, uſe; ſtructure, &c. 

— —— — fabric, Moſt of them take the /tones to 

ans wi, nd to have been made on the ſpot z which 
more probable, as we are pretty well aſſured the an- 


cients had . ag” 
4 ah: : 2 art of making /ones with ſand, and a ftrong | 


Thus hens, inſtead of flying from, will aſſault ſuch as zmed- 
dle with their brood ; and partridges, before their young can 
fly, will frequently drop down before the dogs, firſt at lefs, 
then at greater diſtances, to dodge, and draw them off, from 
purſuing their young. With what concern do others lead 
about their young in places of ſafety ? and fome even admit 


them for ſhelter into their bowels. 
*xxFf Thus 


Dr rr er,, — at LOL $i. 
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| | j Thus the opoſſum, Dr. Tyſon obſerves, has a curious bag on STRANGER, A law, denotes a perſon who is not privy, 
M. & for the ſecuring and car ing about ber young 3 and | or party, AE | ; 
[21 "mY FEES h ie bn it he ſame author adds, from Thus a ſtranger to aß kante is he to whom a judgment 
FI | | | . — 2 1 5. upon any form or danger, does not belong: in . ich ſenſe the word ſtands direQly op- 
n Gs her young into her belly, which come out again ſed to party, or Privy: | See CASE IIS and PRIVY, 
WR hen the fright is over. The ſquatina and glaucus do the STRAN GURY®, 273) in medicine, 2 diſcale oc. 
1 | . * 8 a caſioning a frequent and involuntary emiſſion of urine, in 
1 fl With what tenderneſs do others ſeek and 1 the food for very _ quantities, an * it were, drop by drop; with 4 
Min ; ſuck, cheriſh, or lull them to] an intenic pain. 1 2 
0 ee eee, Tn 
Ne take care of his creatures! and ſtill in proportion, 45 they wpoy, Urine. =: ' Y 
I grow up and become fit to Jook to themſelves, this ſterge] The ffrangury ariſes from the too great acrimony of the A 
| | 1 | bates; and, at length, when no longer needed, becomes urine, which vellicating the nervous parts of the bladder, cc. 
1 extinct. Mr. Ray obſerves, chat young doves are ſed with | fions a continual inclination to urine: 
Wi | meat firſt eat by the dam, and ſoddena-while in her prolobe. New beer, and other liquors, not well fermented, uſually | 
1 And Cluſius obſerves, that the old female Ethiopian takes no occaſion the Arangury.— The extreme ſharpneſs of the 
1 it " food but from the male, after this manner. ; urine in the rang), ſometimes produces an ulcer in the 4 
i 0 HA The returns made by the young to the parent animal, when | bladder. | IP f 
Vi grown old, are not leſs conſiderable. Pliny ſays of rats, that | Some authors confound the ſtrangurꝝ, which the Latins cal 
4 | | they nouriſh their aged parents with eminent piety. urine ftillicidrum, with the urine incontinentia.— I he diffe- 
al St. Ambroſe, and after him Olaus Magnus, obſerve of the | rence between them conſiſts in this, that in the former, the 
il | crane, that when the parents, through old age, Arc bereft urine comes away with pain, in the latter without. The 
[ | . of their feathers, and left half naked, their offspring ſtand | former proceeds from the acrimony of the urine ; and the 
4 || | | around them, and cheriſh them with their own feathers; | latter from a relaxation or pally of the ſphinRer of the bla. 
Pi \ that they ſeek food for them; and _ _— as _ 1 which cannot keep the neck thereof cloſe ſhut. Sce 
16 irs their decays and reſtores them to rengt RINE. 
Vt ' ln, de take them ws by turns, on their wings, and STRAP, among ſurgeons, a ſort of band uſed to ſtretch out 
1 | nabituate their unpractiſed limbs to r antient _ wy ing. _— s in the ſetting of broken, or disjointed bones, dee 
i *<OVE, in building, a bot houſe or room. See HYPO” ANDAGE. _ 
1 A — Whe'Y Fine, CHIMNEY) Sc. TRA ADO“, or STRAPPADO, 4 kind of military pu- 
[ | 4 it } | | | Palladio obſerves, that the ancicnts uſed to warm their rooms niſhment, wherein the criminal's hands being tied behind him, = 
i | with certain ſecret pipes, which came through the walls, | he is hoiſted up with a robe to the top of a long piece of | 
{1 conveying heat to ſeveral parts of the houſe, from one com- wood, and let fall again almoſt to the ground; ſo that by the i 
{i mon — Whether this were 2 common cuſtom, ſays | weight of his body in the ſhock, his arms are diſlocated. — 
1 Sir Henry Wotton, or 2 curioſity, we cannot determine; but Sometimes he is to undergo three ftrapads's, or More. 
| 1 ; it was certainly, both for profit and uſe, far beyond the Ger- * The word is formed from the French efrapade, which fignike: 
$11. man ſtoves, g che ſame; and which is ſuppoſed to come from the old verb 
I STOVE, among confectionete, Jenotes a little cloſet well cloſed eſtreper, to break, extirpate# of from the Italian frappata, 
18 11 on all ſides, wherein are ſeveral ſtories or ro of ſhelves the verb Hraßpare, to wrelt by force. 
Nn made of wiars one above another, for the drying of ſweet = g RAT A, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral beds, or layers of 
I" meats. different matters, whereof the body of the earth is compoſcd. 


— 


| «STOWAGE, in the ſea language, the putting of goods Or- | Gee EARTH. | 
| derly into the hold of a ſhip ; the molt ponderous and heavy | The frata include all the layers of earths, minerals, metals, 


— rind 
_ — — 


— — 
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NR | next the ballaſt, See Ho LD. ; ſtones, &c, lying under that upper tegument or ſtratum, the 
UF 1 STRABISMUS, Treagie g. a diſorder of the Qs. which | turf, or mould. Gee FossIL, MINERAL, Mx TAL, &c. 
|! WY makes it look a-ſquint, either upwards, downwards, or a- The time when thoſe ſeveral rata were laid, was, doubtleſs, E 


| wry. : g at the creation - unleſs, with ſome great naturaliſts, as Steno, 
Hy The ftrabi/mus conſiſts in a retraction of the ball of the] Dr. Woodward, &c. WC ſuppoſe the globe of earth to hav? 
[| eye, towards one fide ; occaſioned by 2 convulſion, or A been diſſolved by the good. See DELUGE- 
{ palſy of one of its muſcles. | : At that time, ſays Mr. Derham, whenever it was that the 
I Children are apt to acquire it through the careleſſneſs of their | terreſtrial globe was in a chaotic ſtate, and the earthy particles 
$i% nurſes, in placing them always on the fame fide the light, or] fſubſided, then theſe ſeveral beds were repoſited in that com- 
n of any other remarkable object that occaſions them to turn] modious order, wherein they are now found; and that, 5 '» 
| WP their eyes that way. allected, according to the — of gravity; the lowe! ill 
n To remedy it, care is to be taken, that the licht, or other | heavier than the upper. 
een notable body, be placed on the other fide of them 3 or elle But Dr. Leigh, in his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, ſpeak- 
Wii it a mask put on them, the holes. whereof are ſo diſpoſed, as ing of the coal-pits, denies the „rata to lie according to ti 
= that to ſee through them, the child be obliged to turn his eyes | laws of gravitation 3 obſerving that the ftrata there, are 
| | | the oppolite way. f | firſt 2 bed of marle, then free-ſtone, next iron-ftone, then 
UE STRAIGHT), STREIGHT, OT STRAIT, in hydrography, | 


coal, or channel mire, then ſome other flrata, then cou 
a narrow fea, or gut, ſhut up between lands on either fide, | again, Sc. 


and affording a paſſage out of one great ſea into another. See | his determined Mr. Derham to make a Nicer enquiry into 


| | Sr a, and OCEAN: 3 . . the matter; accordingly, in 1712, he cauſed divers places 'v 
181} The moſt celebrated ftreight in the world, 1s that of Gi-| ye bored, laying the ſeveral ſtrata by themſelves 3 and 2iter- 
Ws if! braltar, which is about one hundred and thirty miles long and] yards determined very carefully their ſpecific gravit) be 
ü F 4 twelve broad, joining the Mediterranean ſea, with the At- reſult was, that in his yard, the ſtrata were oradually ſpeci: 

1 lantic occan. fically heavier and heavier, the lower and lower they went; 


| The /treights of Magellan, diſcovered in 1520. by F. Ma- but in another place in his fields, he could not perccine any 
| gellan, were uſed ſome time, à8 4 paſſage out of the north difference in the ſpecific gravities. 

| into the ſouth ſea ; but fince the year 1610, that the ſtreight of Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their operato! M. 
le Maire has been diſcovered, the former has been diſuſed ; | Haukſbee, 5 as ordered to try the ftrata of a coal-pit, which 
both becauſe of its length, which 18 full three hundred miles, he did to the depth of thirty rata . the thickneſs and ſpeci- 
and becauſe the navigation thereof is very dangerous, from the] fic gravity of each hereof, he gives us in a table in the Phi 
waves of the north and ſouth ſeas meeting herein. and claſh- loſephical Tranſattions 3 and from the whole makes this ine. 


rence, that it evidently appears, the gravities of the ſeveral 
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4 | | ing. 0 
k "The freight at the entrance of the Baltic, 15 called the Sound. Arata are in no manner of order; but purely caſual, a8 
thi See So u N D. That between England and France, Le pas de mixed by chance. See Vein, and COAL. 
| | Calais, or the channel. The ſtraights of Babelmandel, of | TR AT ARITHMOMET RY®, in war, the art of draw" 
Tk IVeigats, of Feſſo, of Aman, of Davis, and Hudſon, Se. ing up an army, or any art of it, in any given geometric 
N STRAIGHT is allo uſed in geography, for an iſthmus, or neck] $ gure; and of exprefling the number of men contained 0 
1 | ” * —_ two ſeas 3 preventing the communication ſuch a figure, 2s they _ in array, either near at hand, 
mg | thereof. ISTHMUS. at any diſtance aſſigned. arris. 
3 RAIG ae 3 ſee 3 * The word 15 1. 25 bes Greek, pe S. army, 0%, 
| TRAIGHT ., : 4g number, and ps/gov, MEANUTE. 8 
| | STRAIN, or SPRAIN. a violent extenſion of the finews orf ST RATE GE M, Zabrpen: A military wile 3 or Jovice 
„ 3 of ſome: muſcle, Bee oY ee in war, for the ſurpriz ing, at deceiving an enemy. - 
| STRAINS D ſugar, de Sonar a * The word is formed from the Greek g pelle, I lead or Of 
|| STRAND and Stream, in ancient cuſtoms . freedom from mand an army ware 
KR | » . 1 1 oderns NA 
# all impoſitions upon goods or veſſels by land or Water. | The ancients dent mf! ms rata — — has made? 
188 STRANDEDF®, is when 2 ſhip is by tempeſt, or ill ſteerage, war more openly, and on the quare. 


| N : : anci ategems of war. k 
„ run on ground, and ſo periſhes. collection of the ancient ftrateg 1 


| * The word is formed from the Saxon firand, a ſhore or bank of | ST RA TEGUS, pale, in antiquity, an officer 
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STR 
command the troops of the ſtate, See CAPTAIN) Gene- | 
vA, Cc. ſee alſo ARCHISTRATEG US: 
Plutarch ſays, there was one choſe from out of each tribe; 
but Pollux ſeems to ſay, they were choſe indifferently out of 
the people. It was the people themſelves made the choice 3 
and that on the laſt day of the year, in 2 place called Pnyx. 
The two ſfratag* did not command together; but took their 
turns, day by day; as WC find from Herodotus and Cornelius 
Nepos. Sometimes, indeed, as when a _ was found of 
merit vaſtly ſuperior, and exceedingly famed in War, the 
command Was given to him alone: but it was ever 4 rule, 
not to put any perſon in the office, but whoſe eſtate was in 
Attica, and who had children, that there might be ſome 
hoſtages, and ſecurities for his conduct and fidelity. 
1CATION, STRATIFICATIO, in chy- 
ry, the Arran ment of different matters, in ſeveral 
{rata or layers, ? ternately; called alſo by the Latins, ſtra- 
tum ſuper Itratum; and marked in books of chymiſtry with, 
5 Operation is uſed in calcining of minerals or metals with 
ſalts or other matters. SCC CALCINAT ION. : 
To purify gold by czementation, they /tratify laminæ, or 
plates of gold in a crucible, with a dry paſte called cent. SCC 
CamMENTS and CAMENTA TION. 
cTRAT 3 ſee the article ESN R Ax. 
STREA M-anchor, is 2 {mall anchor made faſt to a ſtream 
Cable; for A ſhip to ride by in gentle /{reams, and in fair 
Feather. See ANCHOR. : 
STREA ax -works, are certain works in the tin-mines, when 
the miners follow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches, 
5 Sce TIN. 


— 


STRENZ, in antiquity, New years gifts ; preſents made out 
of reſpect on new-year's day; a8 a happy augury for the en- 
ſuing year. See New Y EAR S day. 
'The ancient lawyers derive the word hence, That theſe pre- 
ſents were only given viris ſtrenuis; Symmachus adds, that 
the uſe hereof Was firſt introduced by king Tatius, Romulus's 
colleague, who received branches of vervain gathered in the 
ſacred grove of the goddeſs Strenia, As 2 happy preſage of the 
eginning year. 
Anciently, a pound of gold was given to the emperors every 
new-vear's day, by way of Arena. Du Cange obſerves, that 
Arina, or ftrinna, denoted a kind of tribute which the people 
of Dalmatia or Croatia payed to the Venetians, or to the 
kings of Hungary, whom they obeyed voluntarily. 
STRENGTH, vis; ſee FORCE, and POWER. 
The Hrengths of different animals of the ſame ſpecies, Or of 
the fame animal at difterent times, are demonſtrated to be 
in 2 triplicate proportion of the quantities of the maſs of their 
blood: the whole ſtrength of an animal, is the force of all 
the muſcles taken together 3 therefore, whatever increaſes 
ſtrength, : 1creaſes the force of all the muſcles, and of thoſe 
ſetving digeſtion, as well as others. See Musc ,k. 
Wet, notwithſtanding the truth of this, che quantity of 
plood may be encreaſed in ſuch circumſtances, as to abate 
the ſtrength. The equilibrium between the blood and 
veſſels being deſtroyed, wonderfully leſſens the ſtrength. The 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, though it encreaſes the 
quantity of the blood, as it niuſt conſiderably do, by Sanctorius's 
calculation, yet it leſſens the ſtrength ; becauſe the retained 
matter, being what ought to be evacuated, ſo alters the tex- 
ture of the blood, as to make it untit for muſcular motion. 
$:ppoſe the increaſe of quantity to be connected with an extra- 
o:dinary viſcidity, the quantity of (mall ſeparable parts de- 
crealing, as the viſcidity increaſes, the quantity of animal 
ſpirits ſeparated in the brain, will be leſs; and the tenſion of 
the fibres being in proportion to the animal ſpirits forced into 
them, they will not be able to counterpoiſe the great weight 
of the b'ood, and ſo the ſtrength will be diminiſhed. 
Bellini proves, that if the blood be fo vitiated, as tO increaſe 
or diminiſh ſtrength; it amounts to the ſame as if the blood 
were in a natural ſtate, but its quantity increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed in the ſame proportion: ſo chat the blood, when 
vitiated, ma ſo impair the ſtrength of the muſcles, as even 
to ſpoil digeſtion 3 and yet in ſome caſes, it may be ſo vi- 
dated, as to help digeſtion, and increaſe ſtrength. 
M. de la Hire, in a calculation of the ſtrength of a man in 
drawing and bearing, ſhews, that the ſtrength of an ordinary 
man walking in a horizontal direction, and with his body 
nclining forwards, is only equal to twenty-ſeven pounds 3 
which is much leſs than one would have imagined. 
He adds, that this force would be much greater, if the man 
Wes Wh walk backwards; and that it is for this reaſon, the 
watermen fetch their oars from before, backwards: and 
Ge he obſerves, the gondoliers of Venice fetch them the 
its 2 way, yet this is, becauſe they chuſe to loſe the advan- 
ve. 925 ey to have that of ſeeing the place they are 
i is in the numerous turns and canals they there meet 
— — — oy experience, that a horſe draws, horizontally, 
on nar 8 men; conſequently, his ſtrength will be 
F Fiſhin S, horſe, as to puſhing forwards, has a great 
ge over a man, both in the ſtrength” of its muſcles, \ 


Fon T a: 
and the diſpoſition of the whole body; but the man bas the 
advantage over the horſe in aſcending. M. de la Hire ſhews, 
that three men laden with 100 pounds a- piece, will aſcend a 
retty ſeep hill with more eaſe and expedition, than a horſe 
oaden with 300 pounds. 

Hakewell furniſhes us with abundance of inſtances of extra- 
ordinary ſtrength : Klunher, provoſt of the great church of 
Meſnia in 1529, carried a pipe of wine out of the cellar, 
and laid it in the cart.—Mayolus ſaw one hold a marble pillar 
in his hand three foot long, and one in diameter, which he 
toſſed in the air, and catched again like a ball.—A little man 
of Mantua, called Rodamas, could break a cable. — rnando 
Burgh fetched up ſtairs an aſs laden with wood, and threw 
both into the fire. At Conſtantinople, in 1581, one lifted a 
me of wood which twelve men could ſcarce raiſe 3 then 
ying all along, bore a tone which ten coul but juſt roll on 
him. G. of Fronſbergh, baron of Mindleheim, could raiſe 
a man off his ſeat with his middle finger, and ſhove a cannon 
out of its place. —Cardan ſaw a man dance with two men in 
his arms, two on his ſhoulders, and one on his neck. Patacona, 
captain of the Coſlacks, could tear an horſe- ſhoc; and the 
ſame is reported of the late Auguſtus king of Poland. — 
On Putney Common, is a ſtone with an inſcription, men- 
tioning a man, who in that place out-drew five horſes in his 
own team, —A gigantic woman of the Netherlands, could 
lift a barrel of Hamburgh beer, Mr. Carew had a tenant 
that could carry ſix buſhels of wheat in meal (of fiſteen gal- 
lons meaſure) with the lubber a- top of it. And J. Roman of 
the ſame country, could carry the carcaſs of an ox. See 

Hakewell's Apolagy, p. 238. 
STRENGTH "NERS, corroborants, ſuch medicines as add to 


— the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids. See 80 L bs and 


STRENGTH., 


Strengtheners differ from cordials, as a bandage does from 
a fleſh-bruſh : the latter are ſuch as facilitate and drive on 
the vital actions; but the former, ſuch as confirm the ſta- 
mina, and maintain the ſolids in ſuch a condition, as to exert 
themſelves into action on all proper occaſions, with the great- 
oft force and vigour. See CORDIAL. 

The continual waſte, which conſtant motion makes in the 
conſtitution, were it not for frequent and proper ſupplies, 
would ſoon wear the body quite out, Ihe attritions and 
abraſions of the circulating fluids, would quickly carry away 
the canals in which they circulate, were not e id fur- 
niſhed in their compoſition, which is ſuited to fall into, 
adhere. with, and recruit that which 1s waſhed off. And 
thoſe particles muſt be much more diſpoſed ſo to do, whole 
adheſions are greateſt, when once they come into contact; 
ſuch are thoſe of bodies we call glutinous, and which eaſily 
form themſelves into jellies, and ſuch- like conſiſtences: for 
the parts of ſuch bodies are very light, by the over- propor- 
tion of their ſurfaces to their ſolidities, whereby their mo- 
tions are both more languid, when in circulation; and when 
they ſtop, their cohefions will be much the ſtronger, with 
whatſoever they happen to fall into contact. See NUTRI- 
TION, | 

Medicines of this tribe, are therefore of great ſervice in 
hectics; where the ſwiſt motion of a thin, ſharp blood, 
wears away the ſubſtance of the body, inſtead of nouriſh- 
ing, it : for they not only retard the inordinate motion, but 
give ſuch a weight and conſiſtence to the juices, as fits them 
alſo for nouriſhment,—T here are likewiſe other cauſes, 
which may weaken the ſolids, by admitting, or occaſioning 
them to relax £00 much. | 

Whatſoever therefore acts as A ſtimulus, and criſps and 
corrugates the fibres into a more compacted tone, which moſt 
auſtere and pointed bodies do, will remove ſuch weakneſs, 
and increaſe ſtrength: and as too much moiſture may alſo 
contribute to ſuch a relaxation, what has no other quality but 
chat of abſorbing, and drying up ſuch ſuperfluous humidi- 
ties, may deſerve, though accidentally, to come under this 
denomination. See FiBRE, Oc. 

STRETCH.—When at ſea, they are going to hoiſt the yard, 
or hale the ſheet ; they ſay» ftretch forward the ſheets * mean- 
ing, that the part which the men are to halc by, ſhould be 
put into their hands, in order to their haling. 

STRIZ, in the ancient architecture, the liſts, fillets or rays 
which ſeparate the ſtriges or flutings of columns. Sce 
STRIGES and FLUT INS. 

S TRIX, among naturaliſts, denote the ſmall grooves or chan- 
nels in the ſhells of cockles, ſcollops, Sc. 

S TRICT OR, in anatomy, the ſame as ſpbincter. See 
SPHINCTER. 

STRIGES, in the ancient architecture, Are what in the 

modern we call flutings. See FLUTING- 
'They were thus denominated, as being ſuppoſed to have been 
originally intended to imitate the folds or plaits in Womens 
robes; which the Latins call firiges.—' be fillets or ſpaces 
between them, were called flr:@. See STRIA. | 

STRIKE, or SrRYEE, a meaſure, containing four buſhels 3 
two of which makea quarter. Sce BUSHEL and QUARTER. 

ASTRIKE of fiax, is as much as can be neckled at one handful. 

GR TIKE, is 2 fea word variouſly uſed.— When 4 ſhip in a 
fight, or upon meeting with a man of war, lets down, Or 

lowers 
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SFTRIKING.—The 


STRIKING watch ; 


STRING, in muſic ; 
If two ſtrings or chords of a muſica] inſtrument only differ | 


SIRINGENT—Line 
STRING-HALT, a ſud 


9ST RIPED ſtalt, 
STRIPED velvet, 
STROAKING, a method of cure which ſome 


STR 


lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt half-maſt high ; they fay, ſhe 
ſtrikes : meaning, ſhe yields or ſubmits, or pays her deyoir to 
that man of war, as paſſes by. See FLAG. 


When a top- maſt is to be taken down, they ſay, ſtrike the top- 
maſt. 
0 the hold, 


And when any thing is let down or lowered into 

they call it ſtribing down into the hold. 

Alſo, when a ſhip touches ground in a ſhoal-water, they 
fay, ſhe ſtrikes. 
TRIKE a bull; ſee the article Hort. 

puniſhment appointed by our laws, for 
ſtriking within the hins's court, whereby blood is d rawn, is, 
that the criminal ſhall have his right-hand truck off, in a 
moſt ſad and folemn manner. 

For Leue in Meſiminſter-Hall, while the courts of juſtice 
are ſitting, the puniſhment is impriſonment for life, and for- 
feiture of one's eſtate, 
ſee the article WAT RH. 


ſee the article Cox. 


their tones, that is, the number of vibrations 


in length; 
time, are in the inverſe ratio of their 


they make in the ſame 
lengths. 

If they only differ in thickneſs, 
ratio of their diameters.—As to the tenſion 
meaſure it regularly, they muſt be conceived 
drawn by weights; and then, cæteris paribus, the tones of 
two eu: are in à direct ratio of the ſquare roots of the 
weights which ſtretch them, that is, e. gr. the tone of a 
ſtring ſtretched by a weight, 
a /tring, ſtretched by the weight x, 

It is an obſervation of an old ſtanding, that if a viol or lute- 
ſtring be touched with the bow, or hand, another firing on 


their tones are in the inverſe 
of /trings, to 


his back ; whence the pain immediately fled to his right 


thigh: then he purſued it with his hand to the knee, from 
thence to the leg, ancle, foot, and at laſt to the great toe 


ſtretched or | 


, is an octave above the tone of | 


where it grew more violent ; but upon rubbing there * 
vaniſhed. ; 
Another relation of the ſame author having a great Pain ang 
weakneſs in her knees, which occaſioned a white {wellin 
that had hung to her ſeveral years, in ſpight of al] — 
the fame ſtroa ter rubbing both» her ; 
caſe ; the pain flying downwards from 
it out of the toes 
away, 
Mr. Thoreſby gives vatious other like inſtances, al] among his 
acquaintance ; and adds, that when Mr. Greatrix ſtreaks only 
for pains, he uſes nothing but his hand ; but that for ulcers, 
or running ſores, he uſes ſpittle on his hand or fingers, 

STROBILITES vinum ; ſee Vinum. 

STROPHE, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a ſtanza, or 

certain number of verſes including a perfect ſenſe ; ſucceed. 
ed by another, conſiſting of the ſame number and meaſure 
of verſes, and in the ſame diſpoſition and rhythmus, calle 
antiſtrophe. See ANTISTROPHE. 
What the couplet is in ſongs, and the ſtanza in epic poetry 
fſirophe is in odes. See Court er and Sr AN ZA. 5 
Thejword is Greek, SH ęeoęn, formed from eIpego, I turn; becauſe 
at the end of the ſtrophe, the ſame meaſures returned again ; 
or rather, as the term related principally to the mulic or 
dancing, becauſe at firſt coming in, the chorus, or the dan. 
cers turned to the left, and that meaſure ended, they turned 
back again to the right. 

STRONG place, er Fre 

STRONG puſe, 7 Poe 

STRUC RE, in architecture. See Burt yivg, 


the ſame, or another inſtrument, not far from it, if in uniſon 
to it, or in octave, or the like, will at the ſame time trem- 
ble of its own accord. See Untson, 

But it is now found, that not the whole of that other ſtring 


doth thus tremble ; but the ſeveral parts, ſeverally, accord- 
ing as they are uniſons to the whole, or the parts of 
the /tring ſo ſtruck, Thus ſuppoſing A B 
AB to be an upper octave to a c, and 

therefore an uniſon to each half of 3 "TR C 


ſtopped at 5. | 
If while a 5 is open, A B be ſtruck, the two halves of this 


other, that is ab and b c will both tremble ; but the middle 
point will be at reſt ; as will be eaſily perceived, by wrapping 
a bit of paper lightly about the ſtring a c, and removing it 
ſucceſſively from one end of the ſtring to the other. In like 
manner, if A B were an upper twelfth to 2 c, and conſe- 
quently, an uniſon to its three 
being open, A B be ſtruck, its three parts a I, I2and 2c 
will ſeverally tremble ; but the points 1 and 2 remain at 


'Fhis, Dr. Wallis tells us, was firſt diſcovered by Mr, Wil- 
liam Noble of Merton college; and after him by Mr. T. Pi- 
got of Wadham college, without knowing that Mr. Noble 
had obſerved it before. To which we may add, that M. 
Sauveur, long aſterwards, propoſed it in the * Academy 
at Paris, as his own diſcovery, as it is like enough it might: 
but upon his being informed, by ſome of the members then 
preſent, that Dr. Wallis had publithed it before, he immedi- 
ately reſigned all the honour thereof. 
x STRINGENT ; ſee LINE. 
en twitching or ſnatching up of 
an horte's hinder leg, much higher than the other, as if he 
trod on needles ; generally befalling only the beſt mettled 
horſes, and ranked in the number of ſpavins. See Sr A- 
VIN, 
It frequently happens upon taking cold, after hard riding, 
or ſore labour ; eſpecialſy upon waſhing him when too hot, 
which chills the blood, and fo benumbs the linews, as to 


take away the ſenſe and feeling of the member. | 


To cure it, the middle vein is taken up above and under- 
neath the thigh ; under which is found a ſtring, which is to 
be cut away, and the part anointed with butter and ſalt. 


STALK 
lee : 
$ VeLver. 


people have 
given into, in certain diſcaſes : conliſting in a mere application 
of the hand to the part affected, in the way of friction or 
rubbing. See EvII. 
That friction has very conſiderable uſes in many diſeaſes, is 
allowed, See FxICTIOx. 
But, as to the particular efficacy of the ſtroaſt of particular 
perſons; we ſee little foundation for it in nature, Experience, 
indeed, ſeems to afford ſome; to which we do not well 
know what to object. 
Mr. Thoreſby, in the Phil:ſophical Tranſactions, gives ſeveral 
remarkable inſtances of cures performed by that famous 
ſtroaker, Mr. Greatrix, Mr. Thoreſby's own brother being 
ſeized with a violent pain in his head and neck; Mr. Grea- 
trix coming accidentally thither, gave immediate eaſe to his 
head, by only /troaking it with his hand : he then fell to ſtroat 


STRUMA®, in medicine, tumours ariſing moſt uſually on 
the neck and throat called alſo ferophulæ, and, pop: darhy 
the evil, or king's evil. Sec EvII. 
The word is Latin, formed as ſome will have it, a /ruend;, 
becauſe they grow inſenſibl Y, firudtim afſurgunt..--.T hi Greeks 
call them yorpad'ss, ſores. 


STRYKE; ſee the article STRI& x. 


by a 
STY GIAN liquors ; 


STUC, or STUCCO, in building, 


See PLAISTER, Ee. 


This is what Pliny means by marmoratum opus ; and 2!bariun 
opus. See Mosaic, e. 


Of this are-made ſtatues, buſts, baſſo relievo's, and other or- 
naments of architecture. See STATUE, &c, 

STUES; ſee the article ST x ws, 

STUFF, in Commerce, a general name for all kinds of fa. 
brics of gold, liver, filk, wool, hair, cotton -or thread, 
manufactured on the loom of which number are velvets, 
brocades, mohairs, ſattins, taffetys, cloths, ſerges, Cc. See 
CLoTHn, VzLver, BRoOCADE, Er. 

STUFF is particularly uſed, for certain kinds of Night woolen 
ſtuffs, uſed principally for linings and womens wear; a lin- 


ſeys, rateens, c. 
Bleaching of Srurrs, BLEeAcuins. 
Croſs-grained STU x, ſee { CR088-GRAINED, 
Fulling of STUx Fs, FuLLinG. 


S TUM, the flower of wine et a working. See Wiwr, 
Mose, FERMENTATION, &c. 

Hence to ſtum, is to put certain ingredients into ſick and 
decayed wine, in order to revive it, and make it briſk. 

STUMBLING, in the manage, &c, a vice in a horſe, 
cither natural or accidental. 

The natural ariſes from the finews of the fore-legs heing 
ſomewhat too ſtraight, ' which cramps the horſe, and prevent: 
his uſing his legs with the neceſſary freedom and nimblench. 
The way to cure them, is to cut him of the cords, ;, -. to 
make a flit on the top of his noſe, and with a cornet, to railc 
up the great ſinews, to cut them aſunder, and heal them vp 
again with a proper ſalve, 

The accidental ariſes from a ſplint, wind-gall, being founder, 
pricked, ſtubbed, ravelled, c. 

STUN G.—Adde Ir UNG ; fee the article Adyet57TrY xc. 

STU PA; ſee the article SrupHA. 

SF UPEFIERS, in medicine, the ſame 
oprates, See NARCOTIC, and OPIATE, 

STUPHA, STUPA, STUPE ſometimes denotes a fomen- 
tation. See FOMENTATIoON. 

STUPOR, a numbneſs, occaſioned by any accidental ban- 
dage that ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous fluid, 0r 

decay in the nerves, as in a palſy, Cc. 

a term which ſome chymiſts apply to the 
corroſive acid ſpirits, as aqua regia, from their efficacy in de. 
ſtroying or diſſolving mixt bodies. See SPIRIT, AqQU4 
regia, c. ; : 

STYLE, S7vace, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the ancients 
wrote on plates. of lead, or on wax, &c, and which is fi 
uſed to write on ivory leaves, and paper prepared for tlat 


purpoſe, &c, See WRITING. 


as narcotics, and 


This 
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2 
STY 
| This ix theorigin of all ths other ſignifications of the ſame 


. lj . 
— * vs, in chirurgery, denotes a long ſteel inſtru- 


diminiſhing to a point at one end, fo as to 
be of a conical form; ſerving either to expand and open, or 


t ſucceſſively, as often as is neceſſary, In order to 
— this, it is good to have two ſtyles, to be put in alternately; 


2 gr vr E, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a dial, 


raiſed on the plane thereof, to project a ſhadow, See GN o- 
ers STYLUs, in botany, the part riſing up in the middle 
of a flower, and bearing, by its lower part, on the rudiment 
of the fruit, or ſeed. 56 
This, we more uſually call the. piſtil though Bradley makes 
a diſtinction; calling it ſtyle when it is only joined or conti- 
guous to the ſeed or fruit; and piſtil when it contains the ſeed 
or fruit within it; as the ovary does the egg. See P1ST1L. 
SryLE, in matters of language, is a particular manner of 
livering a man's thoughts in writing, agreeably to the rules of 
ſyntax; or, as F. Buffier more accurately defines it, the 
manner wherein the words conſtructed according to the laws 
of ſyntax, are arranged among themſelves, ſuitably to the ge- 
nius of the lan . See LANGUAGE. : 
This definition fixes the notion of ſty/e, to ſomething deter- 
minate, which before was very vague and arbitrary; whence 
5 many authors, even of note, confounded it with ſyntax it- 
fei- Seer — | — — 
From the definition, it appears, that ſtyle ſuppoſes or includes 
the ſyntax ; and that ſyntax does not extend ſo far as ſtyle : 
for the ſyntax may be very juſt, where the ſtyle is wretched, 
were it only in this example : <* God always rewards with 
« oreat fidelity, and greater liberality, the juſt :” or this, 
« There is no body, who more than I honour you.“ 
The regimens and terminations of each word, are perfectly 
juſt in each of theſe phraſes : there is no fault then, in the 
ſyntax ; but there is ſomething wanting in the arrangement of 
the words, to ſuit them to the genius of the language 
there is a fault then, in the hte. 
Indeed, againſt what particular rule of grammar the fault is 
committed, it is ſcarce poſſible to determine preciſely ; the 
taſte and uſe of a language being ſo exceedingly delicate and 
precarious. It is true, a fault in ſtyle, is not leſs a fault 
azainſt grammar, than is a fault in ſyntax; only the for- 
mer is leſs preciſe and palpable than the latter. 
A very common error in grammarians, F. Buffer adds, is to 
confound two kinds of ſtyles in one: the grammatical ſtyle, 
or that directed by the rules of grammar; and the perſonal 
/+;le, which depends leſs on the grammar, than on the perſon 
that writes; whether with regard to his particular taſte and 
genius, or with regard to his matter, or the kind or character 
ot his work, 


FE here are a great many differences between the two; the 


moſt eſſential is, that the one may be diverſified an infinite 
number of ways, and the other cannot.—In effect, the per- 
ſonal ſtyle is naturally variable, according to the different ge- 
mius's, humours, and complexions. 

It is the imagination that acts, that conceives, that propoſes, 
and that expreſſes things, according to its character, which 
is different in all men, and which is to be varied, according 
to the particular kind of the work. 

Hence ariſes the gay, the grave, the florid, the jejune, the 
copious, the conciſe, the poetical, the epiſtolary, the bur- 
leſque ſtyles, See FLORID, BURLESQUE, c. 

Theſe perſonal ſtyles are all independant on the grammatical ; 
and we have authors, who excel in the one, yet are miſe- 
rably defective in the other. The perſonal ſtyle is not under 
the direction of grammar; but of the imagination, or rather 
of rhetoric, that art having to do directly with our thoughts, 
as grammar with our words, 

This, however, may be ſaid, that grammar is far from 
being able to vary the ſame words of a phraſe with equal 
perfection; and that generally there is but one way of de- 
livering them in the taſte and genius of the language. Thus, 
the grammatical ſtyle is invariable in the following phraſe, 
and proportionably in others, “ Death is a law, which all 
** men are to undergo,” For you cannot well range the 
words otherwiſe than they here are, without going out of the 
wunds of grammar. Would you fay, © A law is death, 
** which all men,” &:. or © law is a death, which”, c. 
But in the perſonal ſtyle, where the imagination comes to be 


2 concerned, this ſentence might be varied infinite ways, ac- 


cording to the kind of the writing, whether oratorial, po- 


2 etical, Cc. As, © Death neither ſpares the prince nor the 


** and the begear's hut,” "On, 4 25 


1 STYLE, in oratory and poetry, is reſtrained wholly to what 


2 F. Buffier calls the perſonal ſtyle, | 


© 


= | Language refers principally to the matter of the diſcourſe, 


z. the words; elocution to the particular members or 


parts thereof; and /#y/ ; 
Von tt /[tyle to the whole compoſition, 
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The maſters of the art, reduce the kinds of /iyle to three; 
the ſublime, the low, and the intermediate, or equable ſiyle. 


Sublime STYLE, is that conſiſting in magnificent words and 


ſentences ; which by its noble boldneſs, raviſhes the hearers, 
and extorts admiration even from the unwilling, Sec Su s- 
LIME; 


Low or fimple STYLE, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmallet and 


humbler works; as epiſtles, dialogues and common diſcourſe, 
The chief virtues hereof are perſpicuity, ſmoothneſs, eaſi- 
neſs, and cleanneſs ; it muſt be very fearing in the uſe of 
tropes and figures, eſpecially the more violent ones, as the 
proſopopceia, apoſtrophe, c. | 


Intermediate, or equable STYLE, partakes of the miaghificence 


of the ſublime, and the ſimplicity of the /aw. It neither 
riſes to the-majeſty of the one in words or ſentences ; nor 
2 is ſmartly pointed like the other: but, as Pully excellent- 
y expreſſes it, E/t ſtylus guidam interjectus, intermedius, 
& quaſi temperatus ; nec acumine inferiorts, nec ſulmine utent 
ſuperioris, vicinus amborum, in neutro excellens, utrinſque par- 
ticeps, 

The ſame author calls it the forid and poli d ſtyle ; it be- 
ing in this that all the graces and beauties of language are 

rincipally to be uſed. 

For the choice of ſtyle, in the general, the matter is to de- 
termine it, Such ſtyle, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, as 
expreſſes great things magnificently, middle things moderate- 
ly, and low things ſubtilly : but more particularly, as there are 
three branches of the duty of an orator, to teach, to de- 
light, and to move; the ſimple /e is uſed to teach, the 
middle to delight, and the ſublime to move. 


Again, the ſimple or low ſtyle is fit for comedy, the ſub- 


lime for tragedy, and the middle for hiſtory, —Czfar, it is 
true, rather uſed the ſimple than the intermediate %%; but 
then he wrote commentaries, not a hiſtory, as is obſerved by 
Tull « 

1 the ſimple ſtyle is fit for bucolics, and eclogues; the 
intermediate ſtyle for georgics; and the ſublime for epics : 
which triple difference we eaſily deſcry in Virgil, though he 
ſometimes mixes them all in the Fnerd itſelf, uſing the ſim- 
ple /tyle in the fifth book, where he deſcribes games, and 
the intermediate in the beginning of the poem. Care is 
ſtill to be taken, that the ſchle be not flat and dull, on pre- 
tence of being ſimple, 

M. Boileau obſerves, that in all languages a mean thought 
expreſſed in noble terms, is better liked than the nobleſt 
thought expreſſed in mean terms: the reaſon he gives, is, 
that every body cannot judge of the force and juſtneſs of a 
thought ; but ſcarce any body but perceives the meanneſs of 
words, The latter we find by our ſenſes, the former by our 
reaſon. 

He adds, that the words in different languages do not always 
anſwer juſtly to one another ; and that a noble Greek term 
cannot frequently be expreſſed in another language, but by a 
very mean one. 

This we ſee in the words a/inus in Latin, ane in French, 
and aſs in Engliſh, which are the meaneſt imaginable, in 
thoſe three languages; yet the word expreſſing that animal, 
has nothing mean in it, either in Greek or — but is 
uſed in the fineſt and nobleſt paſſages. 

Add to this, that languages are exccedingly capricious on 
this head: a bull, a heifer, a goat, a boar, c. may be uſed 
in the ſublimeſt paſſages, without debaſing the ob ; but a 
cow, a ſheep, a hog, a ſow, Sc. would be intolerable. 
Shepherd and herdſman, are fine words; hog- kceper and cow- 
ward, which carry the ſame ideas, vicious to the laſt degree. 
The chief faults in /tyle are, its being tumid and froollen ; 
or cold and puerile, or fliff, or looſe, or dry and jrjunc. 


A tumid STYLE is that immediately ſtuſted with big 


words and ſentences ; ſuch are thoſe verſes of the emperor 
Nero, ridiculed by Perſius. 

Torva mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis 

Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 

Baſſaris, & lyncem mœnas flexura corymbis, &c. 


Frigid, or puerile STYLE, is that which affects certain trifling 


x 


ornaments, inſipid jeſts, remote and ſtrained alluſions, re- 
dundant deſcriptions, &c.—Such, e. gr. as, a centaur's riding 
himſelf : more golden than gold, &c.—Of this vice, that 
paſſage of Virgil ſeems guilty, 

Num capti potueri capi ® Num incenſa cremavit 

Troja viros 
And that in Plutarch, and Dion Caſſius ; „It was no wonder 
«© Diana's temple ſhould be burnt the night Alexander was 
&« born; as that goddeſs, attending at ſo great a birth, could 
« not be in the way to extinguiſh the flames.” —And that in 
Plautus, where a perſon is repreſented ſo exceedingly cove- 
tous, that he would invoke heaven and earth, if he ſaw but 
a grain of ſmoke eſcape out of his cottage. See FRIG1D. 


Looſe STYLE, is that which wanting articles, numbers, &c. 


fluctuates here and there, not connected or joined together, 
This is a fault fo frequent, eſpecially in young writers, that 
we ſhall ſpare giving inſtances of it. 


Dry, jejune STYLE, is that which is deſtitute of ornament, 


ſpirit, Sc. The ancients made a notable diſtinction of /fyles, 
into Laconic, and Aſiatic. 
„„ „„ | Aſiatic 
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Afratic STYLE, is that which is very diffuſive and prolix 3 or 


where abundance of words are uſed to expreſs a little matter : 
thus called, by the Greeks, from the people of Aſia, who 
affected ſuch redundancies, in oppoſition to the 


Laconic STYLE, which is diſtinguiſhed by its exceeding con- 


ciſeneſs ; and by comprehending a deal of matter under a few 
words. See LACONICISM. | 

Such, e. gr. is that anſwer returned by the Lacedæmonians, 
to a Jong epiſtle of an enemy, threatning to deſtroy them 
with fire and ſword ; , /f, if; that is, do if you can: or, that 
returned by the ſame people to king Philip, demanding ſome 
extravagant thing of them, gs, nom, no. Or that of Cleo- 
menes, the Spartan General, to the Ambaſſador of Samos ; 
« As to what you have ſaid, the firſt part I do not remember, 
ce the middle I do not underſtand ; the laſt I do not approve.” 
Or that epiſtle of Archidamus to Elei, who were preparing 
war againſt him ; Archidamus to the Eleans : © It is good to 
< be quiet.” Or that of Cæſar to the Roman ſenate, after 
his conquering Pharnaces, king of Pontus: veni, vidi, vici; 
I came, I ſaw, I conquered. | 

Marotic STYLE ; ſee the article MAR O TIC. 

STYLE, in juriſprudence, the particular form, or manner of 
proceeding in each court or juriſdiction, agreebly to the rules 
and orders eſtabliſhed therein.—Thus we ſay, the le of the 
court of Rome, of the court of chancery, of parliament, 
of the privy council. See CHANCERY, Ec. 

STYLE, in muſic, denotes a peculiar manner of compoſing, or 
ſinging. , 

The yl. is, properly, the manner each perſon has, either 
of compoſing, of performing, or teaching; which is very 
different, both in reſpect of the different genius's of countries 
and nations, and of the different matters, places, times, ſub- 
jects, expreſſions, Cc. 

hus we ſay, the /yle of the Chariſſimi, of Lully, of Lam- 
bert; the /fyle of the Italians, the French, the Spaniards, &c. 
The f;le of gay pieces of muſic, is very different from that 
of ſerious pieces: the /tyle of church muſic very different 
from theatrical muſic. The fyle of the Italian compoſitions, 
is poignant, florid, expreſſive; that of the French compo- 
ſitions, natural, flowing, tender, &c, 
Hence, the various epithets, given to diſtinguiſh theſe vari- 
ous characters; as, the ancient and modern /ty/e, the Italian 
and German ftyle, the eccleſiaſtical and dramatic fyle, the 
gay, grave, majeſtic, natural, ſoft, familiar, gallant, low, 


ſublime /yles, c. 
ſtyle fit to expreſs the paſſions. See RE CITATIVE. 


STYLo eccleſiaſtico is full of majeſty, very grave, and fit to in- 


ſpire devotion, 


STYLo motettico, is a various, rich, florid ſtyle, capable of all 


kinds of ornaments, and of conſequence, fit to expreſs vari- 
ous paſſions, particularly admiration, grief, &c. | 


STYLo madrigaleſco, is a ſtyle proper for love, and the other 


ſofter paſſions. 


STYLO hyperchematico, is a ſtyle proper to excite mirth, joy, 


dancing, &c. and of conſequence, full of brisk, gay, mo- 
tions, 


STy1.0 ſymphoniacs, is a ſtyle fit for inſtrumental muſic : but as 


each inſtrument has its particular effect, there are as many 
different ſymphoniacal /ty/es.—The ſtyle of violins, for in- 
ſtance, is uſually gay; that of flutes, melancholy and lan- 
guiſhing, and that of trumpets, ſprightly, and animated. 


STY10o meliſmatice, is a natural, artleſs ſtyle, which any body, 


almoſt, may ſing. 

STYLO pbantaſtice, is 2 free, eaſy, humorous manner of com- 
poſition, far from all conſtraint, &c, 

STYLO chorazico, is the ſtyle proper for dancing; and is divided 
into as many different kinds, as there are dances; as 
the ſcyle of ſarabands, of minuets, of gavots, of rigadoons, 
Se. 

STYLE, in chronology, denotes a particular manner of account- 
ing time, with regard to the retrenchment of ten days from 
the calendar, in the reformation made thereof under pope 
Gregory XIII. | 
Style is either ald or new. | 

O14STYLE, is the Julian manner of computing, which obtains 
in England, and ſome other proteſtant ſtates, who refuſed to 
admit of the reformation. See JULIAN, 

New STYLE, is the Gregorian manner, followed by the 

catholics, and others, in conſequence of that reformation. 
See GRE GORIAN, 
Hence, there has ariſen a difference of ten days, between the 
old e and the new, the latter being ſo much before-hand 
with the former: ſo that when the catholics, e. gr. reckoned 
the 21ſt of May, we only reckoned the 11th. 
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be retrenched from the old ſty/e, to accommodate it for the 
future to the new, And the ſame regulation has ſince paſſed 
into Sweden and Denmark. England holds out, almoſt alone. 
for the old /tyle. Sce CALENDAR. ; 

SI'YLES of hunting ; ſee the article HunTinG. 

STYLET, STiLETrTo, a ſmall, dangerous kind of poniatd 
which may be concealed in the hand; chiefly uſed in tres. 
cherous aſſaſſinations. See PoxiAaRD. 

The blade is uſually triangular, and fo ſlender, that the 
wound it makes, is almoſt imperceptible.— The / 7e , 
ſtrictly prohibited in all well diſciplined ſtates. x 

STYLITES, $S7varrns, an appellation given to a king of 

ſolitaries, who ſpend their life ſeated on the tops of column. 
to be the better diſpoſed for meditation, &c. See He xm 
ANACHORET, Cc. ; 
Of theſe, we find ſeveral mentioned in ancient writers, and 
even as low as the eleventh century. The founder of the 
order was St. Simeon Stylites, a famous anachoret in the fifth 
century; who firſt took up his abode on a column fix cuhjr; 
high; then on a ſecond of twelve cubits ; a third of twenty. 
two; and at laſt on another of thirty-ſix, where he lived 
ſeveral years. 
The extremities of theſe columns were only three foot in dia. 
meter, with a kind of rail or ledge about, that reached al- 
moſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a pulpit. Ther: 
was no lying down in it.— The faquirs, or devout people of 
the eaſt,” imitate this extraordinary kind of life to this day, 
Sce FAQUIR, | 

ST YY LOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the os petro- 
ſum, thus called from its reſembling a ſtyle or {tylet.—Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 13. lit. e. See alſo the article; 
GRAPTHOI DES, and PETROSUM Os. 

STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, run- 
ning off ſharp and fleſhy, from the proceſlus ſtyloides; 
whence deſcending obliquely forwards, they are inſerted into 
the root of the — hey ſerve to pull the tongue vp in 
the actton of deglutition. 

STYLOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
ſpringing from the procefſus ſtyloides, and inſerted into the 
baſis and horns of the os hyoides ; which it draws latcrally 
upwards. 

SI YLOPHARYNGEUS, in anatomy, a pair of mu\- 
cles arifing round and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; and 
which, in its oblique deſcent becomes thicker, and is ajter- 
wards expanded on the back parts of the fauces,—lt ſeries to 
draw up and dilate the pharynx. 


1STYPTIC, S, in medicine, a/tringent; a remedy 


that_has the virtue of ſtopping blood, or of binding up the 
aperture of a wounded veſſel. See BLoop, and AsT ui tix- 
GENT, | 
The ſervice, nettle, Solomon's ſeal, c. are ſiyptics.— There 
are various /typtic waters, and powders of great efficacy, in 
moſt of which, vitriol is the principal ingredient, See Vi- 
TRIOL, and WATER. 
The uſual hptic water is made of colcothar calcined, or 
vitriol diſſolved with burnt allum, ſugar-candy, the urine of 
a young man, SW. 
Dr. Colbatch's /typtic powder has been famed ; though 
Mr. Cowper, in the Phileſophical Tranſattions, gives us 
number of inſtances, wherein it was applied with very tte 
or ill ſucceſs in human ſubjects: But he gives us other 
made in dogs, where it anſwered well, : 
M. Tournefort obſerves, from the analyſis he has mace © 
fiyptic and aſtringent plants, that acids and earths prevz! 
therein; though ſome of them yield an urinous ſpirit. O. 
this principle, he aſſerts, that their ſalt is analogous to alum, 
and that there is ſomewhat of ſal ammoniac in their texture. 
" — But Chomel notes, that this does not hold univerſally. 
STYRAX, E7veat, in medicine; ſee STORAX. : 
SUB, a Latin prepoſition, ſignifying under, or below ; lle. 
quently uſed, in compoſition, in our language.—E£. gr. 
SUB-BRIGADIER, an officer in the cavalry, who com 


mands under the brigadier ; aſſiſting him in the diſcharge ©! 
his functions. See BRIGADIER, TT 
SUB-CHANTOR, an officer in the choir, who officiates n 
the abſence of the chantor, &c. See CHAN TOR. 
SUB-DEAN, a dignity in certain chapters beneath the dean. 
See DEAN. 1 
SUB-PRIOR, a clauſtral officer, who aſſiſts the prior, Sc. dee 
PRIOR. | 
SUB-DEACON, an inferior miniſter, who ancient]y attences 
at the altar, prepared the ſacred veſſels, &c. and was inveſtcd 
with the firſt of the holy orders. See ORDER. 
According to the canons, a perſon muſt be twenty-two years 
of age, to be promoted to the order of /ub-deacon. See DE A” 


This difference of ten days, was increaſed in the year 1707, | CON. 


to eleven days, by reaſon that year was not the Biſſextile in 
the old tile, but was in the new: ſo that the 1oth day of the 
one, correſponded to the 21ſt of the other, 

There arc ſeveral places, however, where the new /tyle has 
begun to obtain, even among proteſtants ; and it is not un- 
likely, that the old /ty/e may, in time, dwindle quite away. 
At the Diet of Ratisbon in 1700, it was decreed, by the 
body of Proteſtants of the empire, that eleven days ſhould 


"e 


It is diſputed among the Romaniſts, whether the ſub-cacon- 
hood be a facrament or not; in regard ſub-deacons ate © 


dained without impofition of hands, and that there . on 
mention made of them in ſcripture. Let Bellarmin hal 


the affirmative fide of the queſtion. a — 

By the papal canons, a married man may be ordained 2 

deacon; upon condition his wife conſent to it, make a v0 
CU BAL- 


of contingnce, and ſhut herſelf up in a monaſtery. 
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© BALTERNS,a ſubordinate officer, or one who diſcha 


his poſt under the command, and direction of another, 


on dots — is formed from the Latin, ſub, and alter, 


ther. | a 
Such are lieutenants, ſub-lieutenants, cornets, and enſigns, 
who ſerve under the captain, See LIEUTENANT, Ee. 
We alſo ſay, ſubaltern courts, juriſdictions, &c.—duch are 
thoſe of inferior lords, with regard to the lord paraniount ; 
hundred courts, with regard to county courts, Se. 

For the ſubaltern perſons in an epic poem, F. Boſſu obſerves, 
there is no neceſſity to be very ſtrict in preſerving every one's 
Character. See CHARACTER, and PERSON. . 

The patriarchs, M. St. Evremont tells us, had ſeveral wives, 
who did not all hold the ſame rank ; but there were ſeveral 


ſubaltern to the principal wife. 


1 
aho- 


CUBALTERN genus; fee the article Genus, | f 
3 <UBCLAVIAN, SuncLAvi1vs, is applied to any thing 


under the arm-pit, or ſhoulder ; whether artety, nerve, vein, 
or muſcle, 


cr BCLAVIUS, more particularly denotes a muſcle which 


ariſes from the lower fide of the clavicula, near the acro- 
mium ; and deſcends obliquely to be inſerted into the upper 
part of the firſt rib, near the ſternum. —See Tab. Anat. 


({Myol.) fig. 2. n. 


S8 UBCONTRAR Y poſition, in geometry, is when two 


ſimilar triangles are ſo placed, as to have one common angle, 
v. (Tab. Geom. fig. 44.) at the vertex, and yet their baſes 
not parallel. 

If the ſcalenous cone BVD be fo cut by the plane CA, as 
that the angle at C=; the cone is then ſaid to be cut /«b- 
contrarily to its baſe BD. 


SUBCUTANEUS, in anatomy, a thin membranous muſcle, 


running under the skin, called alſd guadratus gene, and 
plotyſma myoides, See QUADRATUS, 

{t ariſes with a pretty broad origin, from the hind part of the 
neck, and from the pectoral muſcle below the clavicle. It 
adheres firmly to the panniculus carnoſus ; from which it is 
not ſeparated without difficulty, and therefore was not an- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from it; and is inſerted, oblique] „on 
each ſide, into the lower jaw- bone near the skin, lips, and 
ſometimes the bottom of the noſe ; all which parts it draws 
downwards and a-wry. ; 

A convulſion herein is called a ſpaſmus cynicus. In ſome 
perſons, it reaches to the ears, and in others not; which is 
the reaſon ſome folks have a faculty of moving their ears, 
which others want. See EAR. 


SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the ſame as ſubſtraction. 


* 


See SUBSTRACTION. 


SUBDUPLE xatia, is when any number or quantity is con- 


tained in another, twice.— Thus 3 is ſaid to be ſubduple of 
6, as 6 is duple of 3. See RaT10, and DuPLE. 


SUBTECT, Suspirus, a perſon under the rule, and 


dominion of a ſovereign prince, or ſtate. See GovE RN“ 
MENT, e. 

Ot ſubjects, ſome are ſo by birth, others by acts of natura- 
I:zation, See NATIVE, ALIEN, DENIZEN, NaATu- 
RALIZATION, Ec. | 

Anciently, the lords called, abufively, thoſe who held lands 
— tees of them, or owed them any homage, ſubjecis. See 
AsSsAL. 


SUPJECT, SUBJECTUM, is alſo uſed for the matter of an 


8 


SUB] 
SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the fourth mood, or 


SUBLAPSARY, 


art, or {Cience ; or that which it conſiders, or whereon it is 
employed. Thus the human body is the /ubjet? of medicine. 
See OBJECT. 
In this ſenſe, anatomiſts call the body they are diſſecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their /ubjef?. Sec Bopy, Sc. 
I he ſubject of logic, is thinking, or reaſoning: but more 
particularly, in a ſyllogiſm, one of the terms of a propo- 
ion is called the ſubje&?, and the other the attribute, See 
PROPOSITION, ATTRIBUTE, c. 
in poetry, the ſubject is the matter treated of; the event re- 
| lated, or ſet to view, and inriched with ornaments. 
cr alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to which an 
accident is added, See ACCIDENT. 
It is a maxim, that two contraries can never ſubſiſt in the 
fame 18 
.CTIVE part; ſee the article Pa Rr. 


manner of conjugating verbs; thus called, becauſe uſually 
{ubjoined to ſome other verb, or at leaſt to ſome other parti- 
cle, as, I loved: though this were true, Ac. See Mood. 
1 nc Greek is almoſt the only language thot properly has any 
Jubjunftive mood; though he French, Spaniſh, and Italian, 
have ſome ſhew thereof, —In all other languages, the ſame 
3 — ſerve for the optative, and the ſubjunctive moods : 
2 which reaſon, the ſuljunctive mood might be retrenched 
rom the Latin, and thoſe other grammars; it not being 
tte diGerane ways of ſignifying, which may be very much 
— tiplied, but the different inflex ions, that conſtitute the 
"rent moods. See OpTATIVE, Cc. 


a term a 
plied to ſuch as hold, that having God yew Jl the fall of 


SUBLIMATE, a chymical pr 
mercury, or quickſilver. See FLOwERs, and SUR LIMA- 


+ * " F [4 * 


SUB 
Adam, and. in conſequence thereof, the loſs of mankind re- 
ſolved to give a grace ſufficient for ſalvation to ſome,” and to 
Ge to others. Ste GRACE, and SUPR —— PSARY, 

Sublapſary is uſed as ſynonymous with infralapſary ; in oppo- 
ſition to ſupralapſary. See INFRALAPSARY, and SUPRA- 
LAPSAR TL. | 


ration, the baſis whereof is 


TION. WY | 5 
There are two kinds of ſubli mate, torroſive, and ſweet; which 
ſee under the article MER MUR. 


Refining of gold by SuBLIMATE; ſee REFTININ O 
SUBLIMATION, Svus11Mat1o, in chymiſtry, an ope- 


ration which differs little from diſtillation, excepting, that in 
diſtillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed ; but in 
ſublimation, the ſolid and dry: and that the matter to be 
diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid; but /ublimation is con- 
cerned only about ſolid ſubſtances. See DIS TILLATIOR. 
There is alſo another difference, namely, that rarefaction, 
which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hardly any room 
in ſublimation ; for the ſubſtances which are to be ſublimed, 
being ſolid, are incapable of ratefaction; and fo it is only 
impulſe can raiſe them. 

However, it may not be improper to inquire à little more 
nicely into the reaſon of ſuch a diverſity in the elevation of 
bodies; why ſome do aſcend with a gentle heat, and others 
are not to be raiſed by the moſt vehement fire: and ſuch an 
enquiry will more properly come in here, becaufe this head 
contains all the buſineſs of volatility and fixation. See Vo- 
LATILITY, and Fix tr. 

The cauſe of this elevation, and aſcent in the particles of 
bodies, is to be aſcribed to the fire; not only on account 
of impulſe, but of another property the fire has ; namely, to 
inſinuate itſelf into all the interſtices of theſe bodies, and 
thereby break the coheſion of their parts, ſo that at laſt the 
become divided into very ſmall parts, if not into the ſmalleſt 
that art can reduce them into. See PAR TiICLE. 

Particles thus feparated and divided, loſe much of their gra- 
vity. For the gravity of the ſame particle decreafes in the 
ſame proportion as the cube of the diameter is leſſened. Sup- 
poſe, therefore, a _— whoſe diameter is 12: if, then, its 
diameter be made Jeſs by 1, viz. 11, the gravity of that 
body will be only 9 r, or thereabouts: a body, therefore, 
by being divided into very minute corpuſcles, becomes ca- 
ſy to be ſublimed. 

Add, that the ſurface of a body decreaſes in a very different 
matiher from gravity, only as the ſquare of the diameter is 
leſſened, Where the gravity decreaſes, in ſuch a ſeries, as is 
expreſſed by the numbers 1728, 1331, 1000, the diminu- 
tion of the ſurface will obſerve this proportion, viz. 144, 
121, 100; and when, upon reducing the diameter to 6, the 
2 becomes leſs than 2, the ſurface will till amount 
to 30. 

oa much this contributes to a quick aſcent, will appear 
from the ſublimation of camphire, benzoin, and arſenic ; 
whoſe particles, as they cohere but looſely, are, for that 
reaſon, diftuſed into a larger ſurſace; upon which account 
they are the eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any: nay, theſe ſolid 
particles, upon account of their ſurface, will ſooner aſcend 
than ſome fluids, 

So flower of ſulphur riſes ſooner than oil, not only than that 
of vitriol, but any other, though ever ſo light; 

By this contrivance of nature, viz. that the gravity of bodies 
decreaſes in a triplicate, but their ſurface in a 8 pro- 
portion of their diametets; it comes to paſs, that bodies, 
which have a very different gravity, may be raiſed with the 
ſame force, Thus the ſalts of 2 as of harts-horn, 
human blood, of vipers, &c. being compoſed of very minute 
corpuſcles, as is found by experience, in diſtilling them, do 
eaſily aſcend ; becauſe the ſurtace in them is not leſſened fo 
much as the gravity is; and the falts of vegetables, as of 
tartar, balſam, &c. which are of 2 more cloſe texture, 
by reaſon of their larger furfaces, are without much difficulty 
raiſed. 

The corpuſcles alſo of minerals and metals, though very com- 
pact and heavy, do, in ſome meaſure, give way to the fire, 
and are capable of being ſublimed. In all theſe inſtances, 
the breadth of the ſurface, which expoſes the particles more 
to the impetus of the fire, is the reaſon why they are raiſed 
with as much eaſe, as if their gravity had been leſſęened, by 
diminiſhing their ſurface : ſo that particles, though ever ſo 
different in weight, may be equally raiſed by the ſame degree 
of heat, if the proportion of their gravity be reciprocal to 
that of their ſurfaces, 


SUBLIME, in diſcourſe, ſomething extraordinary, and ſur- 


prizing, which ſtrikes the ſoul, and makes a ſentiment or 
compoſition raviſh and tranſport. 
This is what Longinus, who has wrote expreſsly on the ſub- 
jet, means by ſublime. —T he definition, indeed is not his, 
but M. Boileau's ; for the author writing his book after ano- 
ther of Cecilius on the ſame ſubject, employed almoſt wholly 
in ſhewing what the ſublime is, declined defining it, as ſup- 
poſing it well known, 

By 
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By the definition, it may appear, that the ſublime is à very 
differen thing from what the orators call the ſublime ſtyle. 
SeeSTYLE, vt; po 
The ſublime ſtyle neceſſarily requires big and magnificent 
words ; but the ſublime may be found in a ſingle thought, a 
ſingle figure, a lingle turn of words. A thing may be in 
the ſublime ſtyle, and yet not be ſublime, i. e. have nothing 
extraotdinary and 3 ne ; 
For inſtance: the almighty author of the univerſe, with 
<« a ſingle word, created Tight.” This, now, is in the ſub- 
lime ſtyle, yet it is not ſublime, there being nothing extraor- 
dinary in it, which another perſon might not eaſily hit on. 
But in God ſaid, let there be light, and there was light ;” 
ſo extraordinary a turn of expreſhon, which ſhews the obe- 
dience of the creature to the orders of his creator, is truly 
222 and has ſomething more in it than human. 
nginus makes five ſources of the ſublime, The firſt, a cer- 

tain elevation of mind, which makes us think happily. The 
ſecond, is the pathetic, or that natural vehemence and en- 
thuſiaſm, which ſtrikes and moves us: theſe two are owing 
almoſt wholly to nature, and muſt be born with-us ; whereas 
the reſt depend, partly, on art. The third is, the turning 
of figures in a certain manner, both thoſe of thoughts and of 
ſpeech. The fourth, nobleneſs of expreflion, which conſiſts 
of two parts, the choice of words, and the elegant, figu- 
rative diction. The fifth, which includes. all the reſt, is the 
compoſition and arrangement of the words in all their mag- 
nificence and dignity. See PATHETIC, &c, 

SUBLIME geometry; lee the article GEOMETRY. 

SUB LIMING pots; ſee the article ALUDELS. 

SUBLINGUAL glands, in anatomy, two glands under the 

tongue, placed one on each fide thereof. See ToxnGUE. 


* 


Theſe, called alſo hypoglottides, filtrate a ſerous humour, of | 


the nature ef ſaliva, which they diſcharge by little ducts near 
the gums, into the mouth. See HY PoGLOTTIDES. 
%SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c,—A ſubmultiple number 
or quantity, is that which is contained a certain number 
of times in another ; and which therefore repeated a certain 
number of times, becomes exactly equal thereto. 
Thus 3 is a ſubmultiple of 21.—In which ſenſe, a ſubmultiple 
coincides with an aliquot part, See ALIQUorT part. 
SUBMULTIPLE ratio, is that between the quantity contained, 
and the quantity containing. Thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is /ub- 
multiple. See RATIO, 
In both cafes, ſubmultiple is the reverſe of multiple: 21, . 
gr. being a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 to 3 a multiple 
ratio. See Mu 3 | 1 | 
SUBMULTIPLE ſubſuperparticular, 
SUBMULTIPLE 3 1. 7 Flee RATIO. 
SUBNORMAL, in geometry, a line which determines 
the point in the axis of a curve, where a normal or perpen- 
dicular, raiſed from the point of contact of a tangent to the 
curve, cuts the axis. See CURVE. 
Or, the ſubnormal is a line, which determines the point where- 
in the axis is cut by a line falling perpendicularly on the tan- 
gent in the point of the contact. 
Thus IM 4+ Conics, fig. 19.) being a tangent to a curve 
in M; and MR a normal or perpendicular to the tangent ; 
the line PR intercepted between the ſemiordinate PM and 
the normal MR, is called the ſubnormal, 


Hence, 19, In a parabola, as A M, Cc. the ſubnermal 


PR is to the ſemiordinate PM, as P M is to P T, and MR 
to TM. 


2 In the parabola, the ſubnor mal P R is ſubduple the para- 
meter; and, conſequently, an invariable quantity. 
SUBORDINATED, and Su BOROUIN ATIN G ectiens; 
ſee AFFFCTIONS, 
SUBORDINATION, a relative term, expreſſing the de- 
gree of inferiority between one thing and another. 


rn * . * * 
There is a ſeries of ſubordinatians running throughout all na- 


ture. In the church there are ſeveral degrees of ſubordination, 
as of deacons to prieſts; prieſts to prelates, &c.— The like 
are obſervable in the ſecular ſtate ; in offices of war, juſtice, 
Sc. and even 

In the ſciences, trigonometry is ſubordinate to geometry; 
and in the virtues, abſtinence and chaſtity are ſubordinate to 
temperance: in muſic, ſome call the plagal tones, ſubordi- 
nate tones. See TONE. 

SUBORNA TION, SUBORNATIoO, a ſecret or under- 
hand preparing, inſtructing or bringing in, a falſe witneſs ; 
or corrupting or alluring a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. See 
WiTNEss, EVIDENCE, '&c. 

Hence, the ſubornation of perjury, mentioned in the act of 
general pardon, 12 Car, II. c. 8. is thealluring or diſpoſing | 
to perjury. See PERJURY. 

SUBPCENAS®, a writ, whereby any perſon under the degree 


of witneſſes in r courts, as well as in chancery. 2 
_There is alſo a ſubpena in the exchequer, as well in the 
court of equity there, as in the office of pleas. 

SUBPOPLIT AUS, in anatomy. See PoyLITzvs. 

SUBREPTION“, SuSE T Io, the act of obtaining a 
favour from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or a falſe repreſentation 
See SUBREPTITIOUS. 

The word is formed from the Latin, /ab, under, and 7+;,, 
Subreption differs from obreption, in that the latter denotes 3 
falſe expreſſion of the quality of a thing, or fact, &:, And 
fubreption, a want of expreſſion, or a fraudulent reticency 
or concealment of a thing, which would have rendered the 
obtaining of the favour more difficult, See Ox REPTI- 
TIOUS. 

SUBREPTITIOUS or SURREPTITIOVS, a term applied 

to a letter, licence, patent, or other act, fraudulently obtain. 
ed of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which had it 
been known, would have prevented the conceſſion or grant. 
See SUBREP TION. 
The benefit of letters, licences, Cc. is forfeited, when they 
are found contrary to the informations given ; they being 
then reputed ſubreptitious. 7 
Papal bulls and 14 are null and ſubreptitiaus, when 
the true ſtate of benefice, the manner of the vacanc 
and other neceſſary matters, are not juſtly fignified to t 
POPC. 

SUBROGA TION, or SURROGATION, in the civil law, 

the act of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and intitling 
him to the rights of another. See SURROGATE and Sy B= 
STITUTION., ' 

In its general ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſucceſſion, of any 

kind; whether of a perſon to a perſon, or of a perſon to 3 


» 


thing. | 
There are two kinds of ſubrogation; the one conventional, 
the other legal. . 


Conventional SUBROGA TION, is a contract, whereby a credi- 
tor transfers his debt, with all appurtenances thereof, to the 
profit of a third perſon, | 

Legal SUBROGATION, is that which the law makes in favour 
of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent creditor ; in 
which caſe there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of the an- 
cient creditor to the perſon of the new one, 

This the civilians more uſually call fucceffion, as being wholly 
the work of the law, and to CO it from the conven- 
tional ſubrogation, which they alſo call cen. See Cx 551098. 
— The word is formed from the Latin, jubragatio, of the verb 
regare, which, among the ancient Romans, fignified to aſk, 
to interrogate 3 whence it was, that thay called the laws 
themſelves rogationes, in regard the people made them, upon 
being aſked dy the magiſtrates.— And as laws made by the 
people could not be changed without their conſent, and 
without being aſked a- new; if they thought good to have 
the law wholly aboliſhed, lex abrogabatur ; if only a part of 
it were to be aboliſhed, lex derogabatur ; and if any claulc 01 
amendment were added to it, lex ſubrogabatur. 
The new magiſtrates were alſo ſubregated in the place of the 
old ones; for during the time of the republic, no magiſ- 
trate could be, but by conſent of the people, nor, of con- 
ſequence, but by law; ſince whatever the people thought 
good, was law.—This is what occaſioned Salmaſius to ſay, 
that ſubrogare and ſubſtituere per legem, were reciprocals. 

SURSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the 
baſis and fide of the ſcapula; and, ſpreading itſelf under 
the whole convex, or under ſide of it, is inſerted by a ſemi- 
circular tendon, into the neck of the os humeri, and draws 
it down to the fide of the trunk. — See Tab. Anat. (Myo!. ) 
hg. I. n. 16. | 

SUBSCRIPTION, the fignature put at the bottom of a 

letter, writing, or inſtrument. See SIGNATURE. 
In church hiſtory, we meet with inſtances of /ubſcriptions 
wrote in the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, Nicetas, in the life ot 
Ignatius, ſpeaking of the ſubſcriptions made at the counci!, 
wherein that patriarch was depoſed, ſays, they /ub/cribed,. not 
with common ink, but what ſtrikes a man with horror, 
with a pen dipped in the blood of Chriſt, The hiſtorian 
Theophanes, tells us, that pope Theodore mixed the blood of 
Chriſt with the ink, wherein he wrote the depoſition oi 
Pyrrhus. 

SUBSCRIPTION, in the Engliſh commerce, is uſed for the 
ſhare, or intereſt, which particular perſons take in a public 
ſtack, or a trading company, by writing their names, ud 
the ſhares they require, in the books or regiſter thereof. Scc 
Coup ANY, Bu B BLE, FuNnDp, Oc. | 
The French have likewiſe adopted the word ſub/cripti- ; 


of peerage, is called to appear in chancery, in caſes where 
the common law hath made no proviſion, | 
* 'The name is taken from the words in the writ, which charge 
the party ſummoned to appear at the day and place aſſigned. 
fub parna centum librarum, on the penalty of an hundred 
pounds, 


uſing it in ſpeaking of the actions of their India company. 
A ſubſcription differs from an action; in that the firſt is pro- 
perly only an action begun, or an engagement, by making 
the firſt payment, to acquit the reſt in the time limited; 
and that the other is the whole action, performed in al! its 
parts. See ACTION. 


The peers, in the like caſes, are called by the lord chancellor's SUBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, | ſignifies an 


letter, giving notice of the ſuit intended againſt them, and 
requiring them to appear, 


* 


* 


engagement to take a certain number of copies of a bock 
"i | going 


— - 


i be printed; and a reciprocal obligation of the book- | - 


7 publiſher, todeliver the ſaid copies, on certain terms. 
The uſual conditions of theſe ſubſcriptions are, un the part of 
che bookſellet, do afford the books cheaper to 3 ſubſcriber 
another, by one chird or one fourth of the price 3 


eement equally advantageous to the one and the other 3 4s 
the bookſeller is hereby · furniſhed with money to carry on 
hich would otherwiſe be above his ſtock; and the 
ſubſcriber, receives as it were, intereſt ſor his mony, by the 
moderate price the book ſtands him in. ö 
dub ſcriptions had their riſe in England, and it is but very 
lutely that they are got into other countries. They were firſt 
ſet on foot, in the middle of the laſt century, for the print- 
ing, of W alton's Polygot bible, which is the fix{t book ever 
printed by WAY of ſubſcription. 
From England, they paſſed a few. years ago into Holland, 
Montfaucon's 
collection of antiquities, is the firſt book there publiſhed by 
ſubſcriptions which were ſo very numerous, that great num- 
bers were refuſed. The ſame method bas been ſince pro- 


ictines ; but not with equal ſucceſs. | 

All the other books ſince printed in France by N are 
MI. Dacier's Tranſlation of Plutarch's lives; the eſeription of 
Verſailles, and F. Daniel's Hiftory of: the French mlitia. | 
ln England, they are become exceedingly frequent and their 


frequency has rendered them liable to ſame abuſes, which be- 


UBSEQUE NT, ſomething that comes after another, par- 

ticularly with regard to the order of time. See PasT £RIOB) 
tc. « n | 3 — err ern eee nenn——__ 10 
When two feſtivals happen on the ſame day, the principal 
due is celebrated 3 and the other transferred to the ſubſequent 
day, i. 4. 0 the morrow. 


UBSESQU LALTERATE ; ſes the article RAT 10. 


SUBSIDY, SUBSIDIUM, in law, any aid, tax, Or tribute 


granted, by authority of parliament, to the king, on preſ- 
ting, occafions of the ſtate; levied on the ſubjects, according to 
their ſeveral abilities, or the yearly produce of their lands, 
goods, Fc. See LAx. 

Juch is the land tax, Or royal aid, a8 it is called; which is 
uſually at the rate of two, three, or four millings in the 
pound, for lands; and of two ſhillings and eight pence for 
goods, and perſonal eſtate, When of four ſhillings for 
lands. See Alp, &c. 

The ancient Saxon Kings had no ſubſedies collected after the 
manner of ours; but in lieu thereof, had ſeveral cuſtoms, 


whereby they levied mony Or 
for the repairing of cities, caſtles, bridges» roms expe- 
ditions, &c. which they called Burgbate, brigbote, herefare, 
heregeld, &C. 

But upon the land's becoming, oppreſſed by the Danes, king 
Egelred in the year 1097» agreed to pay them yearly 10090 7. 
tor redemption of peace; which ſum Was afterwards increaſed 
10 36000 J. and at length to 48000 J. which was called 
Dancgeld, and was levied on land; each hide, or plough-land, 
that of the church only excepted, being celled 12 d. See 
DANEGELD. 

Hence the tribute came to be called hidage, a Dame that 
afterwards became common to all taxes and ſubſidies impoſed 
on lands; as thoſe on cattle were called hornegeld. See H1- 
DAGE. 

Both theſe the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from the 
Greek Tas, order; ſometimes from their own language, 
taillage ; and ſometimes, according to the cuſtom beyond- 
ſea, ſubſig1a, and auxilia. See AUuXILIUM:. 

After the conquelt, theſe ſubſidies ſeem to have been granted 
differently from what they now are; 28 every ninth lamb, 
every ninth fleece, every ninth ſheep, Oc. Sometimes the 
rate was every tenth, and ſometimes Every fifteenth, c. See 
FIFTEENT RH, Oc. 

In France, the king alone, by his own authority, impoſes 
{ubfidies on his people, at his own diſcrecion. hat Gro- 
tius ſays, that thoſe who pay ſubſidies to other ſovereigns, to 
ingage them in cheir defence againſt powerful enemies, by ſo 
doing, acknowledge their own weaknels, and that ſuch an 
acknowledgment diminiſhes ſomewhat of their dignity 3 
muſt be underſtood of ſuch ates as are too weak to defend 
themſelves, and who, in reſpect bereof, render themſelves, 
in ſome meaſure, tributary 5 not of ſuch as ſubliſting by 
their own ſtrength, give ſubſidies to their weaker neigh- 
bours, to prevent their being over-run by others. 

Such, e. gr. as the Kings of England and France, Ars with 


nerally grant ſubſidzes in the treaties they conclude with them. 
In the lift of Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are divers kinds 
of ſubſidies : old ubſidy, additional impoſition to the old 
ſubſidy, new ſub jdy, third ſubſidy, two-thirds ſubſidy. See 
Dur, CUSTOM), Ee. 


SUBSTANCE, SUBSTANTIA» ſomething that we con- 


ceive to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independantly of any created be- 
ing, or * particular mode or accident. See Ns. 
ol. II. 
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Thus a piece of wax is a ſubſtanceʒ becauſe we can conceive 
it as ſubſfiſting of itſelf, and of its own nature, without any 
dependance on any other created nature, or without any par- 
ticular mode, form, colour, e. See MoDE. 

Spinoſa maintains, that there is but one only fubAance in na- 
ture, whereof all created things are ſo man different modi- 
fications: and thus he makes the ſoul of the ſame fubſtence 
with the body. The whole univerſe, according, to him, 
is but one ſubſtance 3 which ſub/tance, he holds endowed with 
an infinity, of attributes, in the number of which are thinking 
and extenſion. All bodies are modifications of this ſubſtances 
conſidered as extended 3 and all ſpirits modifications of the 
ſame, ſubſtance, conſidered as thinking. See Bopy and 
THINKING 3 fee alſo SPINOSISM. 

Mr. Lock's philoſophy of ſubſtances, is more orthodox: 
Our ideas of ſubſtances, that great author obſerves, are only 
ſuch combinations of {ſimple ideas, as arc taken to repreſent 
diſtinct things, ſubſiſting by themſelves 3 in which the con- 
fuſed idea of ſubſtance, is always the chief, Thus the com- 
bination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers ot 
motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to Vox wart: make 
the ordinary idea of man 3 and thus the mind obſerving ſeve- 
ral ſimple ideas to 89 conſtantly together, which being pre- 
ſumed to belong to one thing, OT to be united in one ſubject, 
are called by one Name 3 which we are apt, afterwards, to 
talk of and conſider as one ſumple idea. See IDEA. 

We imagine thele ſimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by themſelves 3 
but. ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they ſubliſt, which we 
call ſubſtance. 

The idea of ks ſubſtance, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, 
yet unknown upport of thoſe qualities Which are capable of 
producing ſimple ideas in us. See QUALITY: 


The ideas of particular ſubſtances art compoſed out of this 
Jbſcure and general idea of ſubſtance, together with ſuch 


combinations of ſimple ideas, as axe obſerved to exiſt toge- 
ther, and ſuppoſed to flow from the internal conſtitution, 


and unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance, 


Thus. we come by the ideas of man, horſe, gold, G. Thus 
the ſenſible qualities of iron, or a diamond, make the com- 
plex idea of thoſe /ub/tances, which a ſmith, or a jeweller 
commonly, knows better than a philoſopher. See DEFI- 
NITION. 
The fame happens concerning the operations of the mind, 
viz, thinkings reaſoning, &c. which we concluding not to 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, nos apprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we think them the actions 
of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit 3 of whoſe ſub- 
ſtance or nature we have as clear a notion, as of that of 
body; the one being but the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſim- 
ple ideas Me have from without; as the other of thoſe ope- 
rations, which WC experiment in ourſelves within: ſo that 
che idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from 
our conceptions, As that of ſpiritual ſub/ance. 
Hence we may conclude, that he has the perfect idea of 
any particular ſubſtance, who has collected moſt of thoſe ſim- 
ple idcas which exilt in it; among, which, we are to reckon 
its active powers and paſſive capacitics, though not ſtrictly 
ſimple ideas. 
Subſtances Are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary qualities 3 
for our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of primar) ont as the 
bulk, figure, texture, ec. of the minute parts of bodies, 
on which their real conſtitutions and differences depend. Scc 
PAR TIC I E. And ſecondary qualities are nothing but poW- 
ers, with relation to our ſenſes. 
The ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal ſub- 
zances, are of three ſorts : Firſt, the ideas of primary qua- 
lities of things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes ; ſuch as 
bulk, figure, motion, Oc. Secondly, the ſenſible ſecondary 
qualities, which are nothing but power? to produce ſeveral 
ideas in us, by our ſenſes. Thirdly, the aptneſs we conſider 
in any ſubſtance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations in its pri- 
mary qualities, as that the ſubſtanc#ſo altered, ſhould pro- 
duce in us different ideas from what it did before. 
Beſides the complex ideas we have of material ſubſtances, by 
the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of our own 
minds, which We EX Xeriment in ourſelves, as thinking, under - 
ſtanding, willing, Bare ec. co-exiſting in the ſame 
fubſtance 3 We are able to frame the complex idea of a ſpi- 
rit: and this idea of an immaterial ſubſtance, is as Clear, As 
that we have of a material. Sce SPIRIT. 
By joining theſe with ſubſtances of which we have n diſ- 
tinct idea, WE have the idea of ſpirit : and by putting 1082 
ther the ideas of coherent, ſolid parts, and a power of being 
moved, joined with ſubſtances of which likewiſe we have no 
ſitive idea; WE have the idea of matter. See MAT TIER 
Farther, there arc other ideas of ſubſtances, which may be 
called callectiue, which are made up of any particular ſub- 
flances, conſidered as united into ONE idea; as 2 troop, army, 
tc, which the mind docs by its power of compoſition. I heſe 
collective ideas, Are but the artificial draughts of the mind, 
bringing things remote, and independent, into One view, the 
better to contemplate and diſcourſe of them united into one 
conception, and ſignified by ohe name. . arc 20 
things ſo remote, which the mind cannot, by this art of com- 
* 11 Hh polition, 
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polition, bring into one idea ; as is viſible in that ſignified by | 


the name univerſe. See COMPOSITION. 


SUBSTANTIAL, or SuBsTANCIAL, in the ſchools, 
ſomething belonging to the nature of ſub/ance. See SU B- 


STANCE, and CONSUBSTANTIAL. 


It is generally diſputed, whether or no there be ſych things as 
ſubRantial forms? i. e. forms independant of all matter; or 


forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. See Form. 


SUBSTANTIAL is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with «ſential; | 
in which relation it gives room | SUBSTANTIVE verb; ſec the article VERB. 


in oppoſition to accidental : 


With regard to which laſt, uſe, again, and the eat, ate t 
decide. Here all the adjectives of colours, are uſed „Hen. 
trvely ; as ©« the white, black, green,” Cc. Some of tho 
of qualities; as © the cold,” Sc. thoſe of time; as the 
paſt, preſent, future: and many of other matters; ag « the 
agreeable, the ſublime, the principal,“ Sc. Nor is it Only in 
the poſitive, but alſo in the comparative and ſuperlative. 
grees, that adjectives are uſed ſubRantively ; as, the better 
„ of the two: the beſt of it,“ Cc. 


for abundance of diſtinguo's. See Es8ENTIAL, and Acci- |SUBSTITUTES®, SussTITU TVs, a perſon appointed to of. 


DENTAL. 


SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, is a quality aſcribed to a 


noun or name, when the object it denotes is conſidered ſim- 


W. and in itſelf, without any regard to its qualities. See 


OUN, 


When the object is conſidered, as clothed with certain qua- 


lities, the noun is ſaid to be adjective. See ADJECTIVE, 
For a more palpable criterion ; all nouns, to which one can- 


ficiate for another, in caſe of abſence, or other legal impedi- 
ment, See ATTORNEY, and SURROGATE. 

* 'The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, under, and ſatu 

] appoint, eſtabliſh. g 

In the French law, the procureurs, or proctors, are obliged 

to name two of their brethren for ſubſtitutes, whoſe name, 

are wrote after theirs in the liſt ; to receive ſignifications and 

ſummons's made in their abſence. SeePRocurarToR, e 


not add the word thing, are ſub/tantives ; and all thoſe to SUBSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug, or remedy that 


which thing may be added, are adjectives. | 
F. Buffer obſerves, it is a common miſtake in grammarians, 


to define a noun ſubfantive, to be that which denotes a ſub- 
ſtance, —The miſtake ariſes hence, that finding all ſubſtances 
expreſſed by ſub/tantives, they have called all kinds of nouns, 
ſubſtantives. But it does not follow, that all nouns deſign 
OC ; witneſs the nouns accident, lightneſs, &c. which 
are far from expreſſing ſubſtances, and yet are true nouns 
fubflantives.—Perhaps grammarians mean nothing here by 
ſubſtance, but the ſubject ſpoke of: if ſo, the definition is 


not amiſs. 


| Nouns ſubſtantivet ſometimes become adjectives; and nouns 8 


adjectives become ſub/tantives. In effect, the nature of the 
adjective being to expreſs the 9 of an object; if that 
quality be the object itſelf ſpoke of, then, on the foot of our 
definition, it becomes a ſub/tantive.—lt, I ſay, a good prince, 
the word good is apparently an adjective, becauſe it repreſents the 
prince as clothed with the quality of goodneſs. But if I ſay, the 
goed ought to be preferred to the bad; it is evident, good is the 
ſubject ſpoke of, and, conſequently, a 1 : 
Indeed; cuſtom does not allow us to uſe all adjectives indiffe- 
rently, as ſuhſlantives; nor all ſubſtantives, as adjectives. 
The laws obſerved herein are as follow ; 

All nouns either ſignify an individual, as Socrates, Alex- 
ander, &c. or a ſpecies; as man, horſe, &c, or an eſſential 
quality, as rational, material, &c. or an accidental one, as 
black, white, good, fair, &c. or a dignity, office, art, &c. 
as king, preſident, philoſopher, Cc. 

Thus have we four kinds of nouns ; whereof the firſt is very 
rarely taken adjectively; for as they ſignify individuals or 
particular beings, they can ſcarce be applied to any thing 
but the thing they properly ſignify : yet we have ſometimes 
known the name of Cato taken adjectively; as, “ this is to be 
« Cato, indeed.” Nor does Malherbe ſcruple to ſay in French 
ce plus Mars que le Mars de la Thrace.” Add that proper names 
are ſometimes converted into the name of dignities, c. as Cæ- 
far, Auguſtus, Sc. In which caſe, they may be conſidered, in 
the ſame light, as nouns of the fourth kind. —Nouns of 
the ſecond kind, are alſo ſometimes taken adjectively, as “ he 
« is much a man,” Cc. The third kind are adjecti ves 
of themſelves. For the fourth kind, all grammarians rank 
them among ſubſtantives; excepting F. Buffer, who will 
have them to be adjectives ; or, to uſe his own term, mo- 
dificatives. Be this as it will, they are frequently uſed ad- 
jectively; “ he is more a king, and more a philoſopher, than 
« any of his predeceflors.” : 15 

Now for adjectives taken ſubſtantively, 19 Participles paſſive, 
are vary rarely thus taken; though we ſometimes ſay, 
de the loved are leſs happy than the lovers: the taught have 
<« the advantage of the untaught: the beſieged made a ſal- 
&« ley,” &c, And, of Participles active are taken ſtill more 
rarely for ſubftantives. We ſcarce ever, e. gr. ſay © the lov- 
ing, the reading;“ but „ the lover, the reader :” yet we ſay, 
te the ſtudent, the proteſtant, the tenant, the appellant, the op- 
ponent,” &c,—3* For nouns adjectives, thoſe applied to men 
are not only uſed ſub/tantively, but are even become ſub/ten- 
tives b as; whether they be ſuch as regard religion ; as 
6 chriſfian, pagan, mahometan,” Fc, or opinion; as 6“ ſtoic, 
peripatetic, carteſian,” &c. or country; as © the Engliſh, 
French, Italians:“ or temperament ; as * the melancholic, 
phlegmatic, choleric,” Oc. Under the ſame rule, are like- 
wiſe comprehended abundance of adjectives, ſignifying a 
number of people agreeing in ſome common attribute ; as, 
ce the learned, the great, the devout, the brave, the diſſo- 
lute,” Sc. But uſe is here to be regarded; for we do not 
ſay „ the eloquent,“ as we ſay <* the learned ;”” but «© elegant 
writers,” Cc. It is cuſtom, and the ear alone, that are to 
decide about theſe differences. | 
Again, adjectives taken ſub/tantively, for other things beſide 
men, are either ſo uſed, to ſignify a number or ſet of Things 
that have ſome common quality; or to expreſs an abſtract 
quality. In both which, as in thoſe of men, there are ſome 
authorized by cuſtom, and others formed every day on their 


model, | 


may be uſed in lieu of another; or that ſupplies the place of 
another of like virtue, which is not to be had: called alſo 
fuccedaneum. See SUCCEDANEUM. 

The root of the great centaury, and ſometimes rhaponticum, 
are uſed as ſub/{itutes to rhubarb. See RHuBars, 


SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing of one word 


for another; or one mode, ſtate, perſon or number of a 
word for another, —This the grammarians otherwiſe call 
ſvllepfis. See SYLLEPSIS, 


SUBSTITUTION, in the civil law, a diſpoſition of a teſta- 


tor, whereby he ſubſtitutes one heir to another, who has 


only the uſufruit, and not the property of the thing left 


him. 

Subſtitution is a kind of fiduciary inheritance, called alſo #; 
commiſſin, in regard the immediate inheritor has only the uc 
or produce of the thing; the body thereof being ſubſtituted 
and appropriated to certain perſons, who are likewiſe to have 
the uſufruit in their turns, but never the property. 

In ſome countries, /ub/?itution is perpetual; in France, it 
only holds to the fourth generation. —Sub/titution anſwers to 
remainder, in common law, See REMAINDER. 

Among the Romans, there were abundance of theſe fiduciary 
heirs ; who enjoyed inheritances, till they returned them 
into the hands of the right heir: and the reafon why they 
did not likewiſe reſtore the fruits, or that the fruits were not 
deemed to make a part of the inheritance, but only of the 
'thing, was, that the fiduciary or truſtee was obliged to run 
the riſks, and to ſtand the charge of the culture of the 


land, 


SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, &c. is the putting in the room 


of any quantity in an equation, ſome other quantity, which 
is equal to it, but expreſſed after another manner. Sce 
QUANTITY, and EQUAT10N. 


SUBSTRACTION, or SUeTRACTION, in arithmetic, 


the ſecond rule, or rather operation, in arithmetic ; where- 
by we deduct a leſs number from a greater, to learn the preciſc 
difference : ; 

Or, more juſtly, /ub/fradton is the finding a certain num- 
ber from two homogeneous ones given ; which, with one 
of the given numbers, is equal to the other. See Ar1TH- 
METIC. 

The doctrine of /ub/trafion is reducible to what follows: 


To SUBSTRACT 4 lefs number from a greater.—1® Write the 


leſs number under the greater, in ſuch manner, as that homo- 
geneous figures anſwer to homogenous, 7. e., unites to unites. 
tens to tens, &c, as directed under Ap DIT ION. 20 Up- 
der the two numbers, draw a line. 39 Subſtrabt, ſeve- 
rally, unites from unites, tens from tens, hundreds fron: 
hundreds; beginning at the right-hand, and proceeding to 
the left; and write the ſeveral remainders in their corte— 
ſpondent places, under the line. 4 If a greater figure come 
to be /ub/tratted from a leſs ; borrow an unite from the next 
left-hand place; this is equivalent to 10, and added to the 
leſs number, the ſuhſtraction is to be made from the ſum : or 
if a cypher chance to be in the next left-hand place, borrow 
the unite from the next further place. | 
By theſe rules, any number may be /ub/raFed out of another 
pts 8 example 5 
it be required, from 980040345 
To ſubſtratt 47 43865 * 


The remainder will be found 5056538196 

For, beginning with the right-hand figure, and taking 3 
from , there remains 6 unites, to be wrote underneath the 
line: going then to the next place, 6 I find, cannot be ta- 
ken from 5 ; wherefore, from the place of hundreds 4, I bor- 
row I, Which is equivalent to 10, in the place of tens; 
and from the ſum of this 10 and 5, viz. 15, ſalſtracting 6, 
I find 9 tens remaining, to be put down under the line. Pro- 
ceeding to the place of hundreds, 2 with the 1 borrowed at 
the laſt, make 3, which /ub/traed from 4, leave 1. Again, 
5 in the place of thouſands, cannot be ſubſtracted from 3; for 
which reaſon, taking 1 from 4, in the place of hundreds of 
thouſands, into the empty place of tens of thouſands, the 

cypher 


dl es. Ak 


ws, ws WY prob ## FF f NV ww, c. wo 


+> 


= 3 


8 UB 


8 UB 


cypher is converted into 10 tens of thouſands, whence one [SU BSTYLAR dhe, in dialling, a right line, whereon the 


1o being borrowed, and added to the 3, and from the ſum 
13 thouſand, 8 thouſand being ſubſtracted, we ſhall have 8 
thouſand to enter under the line: then ſubſtracting 6 tens of 
thouſands from q, there remain 3. Coming now to take 8 
from 4; from the 8 further on the left, I borrow one, by 
means whereof, the two cyphers will be turned each into g. 
And after the like manner is the reſt of the /ub/tra7ion eaſily 


rformed. | 
Fr heterogeneous numbers be to be ſubſtracted from each 


other; the unites borrowed are not to be equal to ten; but [SU BSUPERPARTICU 


2 or gnomon of a dial is erected. Sce Gnomon, and 
INE. 


In polar, horizontal, meridianal, and northern dials, the 


fubſtylar line is the meridianal line, or line of 12 a clock; or 


the interſection of the plane, whereon the dial is delineated, 
with that of the meridian. See MERIDIAN. 
In eaſterly and weſterly dials, the yar line, is the line of 
6 a-clock; or the interſection of the plane, whereon the 
dial is delineated, with the me vertical. See Di AT. 

AR 


to ſo many as there go of unites of the leſs kind, to con- [SUBSUPERPARTIENS, ; Fee RA 10. 


ſtitute an unite of the greater: for example; 


„ 
45 16 6 
*7 39 9 
17 16 9 


For ſince ꝙ pence cannot be ſubſtracted from 6 pence ; of the 
16 ſhillings, one is converted into 12 pence ; by which means, 
for 6 we have 18 pence; whence 9 being ſubſtracted, there 
remain 9. In like manner, as 19 ſhillings cannot be ſub- 
tracted from the remaining 15 ; one of the 45 pounds is con- 
verted into 20 ſhillings, from which, added to the 15, 19 
being ſubtracted, the remainder is 16 ſhillings. Laſtly, 27 


pounds ſubtracted from 44 pounds, there remains 17. 

If a greater number be required to be ſubtracted from a leſs, 
it is evident the thing is impoſſible. —The leſs number, there- 
fore, in that caſe, is to be ſubtracted from the greater; and 
the defect to be noted by the negative character. E. gr. If I 
am required to pay 8 pounds, and am only maſter of 3; 


when the 3 are paid, there will ſtill remain 5 behind; which | 


arc to be noted, — 

$::bjirattion is proved, by adding the remainder to the ſub- 
trahend, ox number to be ſubſtracted: for if the ſum be equal 
to the number whence the other is to be ſubſtracted, the /ub- 


fraction is juſtly performed. For example; 


0 
9800403459 150 11 3 ' | 
4743865263 ſubtrahend 2T 17 2 + ſubtrahend 
30565 38196 remainder 134 14 O4 
9800403459 156 11 3+ 


SUBSTRACTION), in algebra, is performed by connecting the 

quantities with all the ſigns of the ſubtrahend changed; and 
at the ſame time uniting ſuch as may be united; as is done 
in addition, See ALGEBRA, QUANTITY, CHARAC- 
TER, and ADDITION, | 
Thus 4-7 ſubſtracted from ＋ 9 a, makes 4+ 9 a — 7 a, 
or 24, 
In the /ubſtraftion of compound algebraic quantities; the 
characters of the ſubtrahend, are to be changed into the con- 
trary Ones, vix. + into —; and — into +, See QUAN- 
TITY. 

T7 SUBSTRACT ſpecious numbers, or quantities "wy one ano- 
ther, bath thoſe affetted with the ſame, and thoſe with con- 
tram charatters, —1® If the quantities deſigned by the ſame 
letter have the ſame ſigns; and the leſs to be ſubſtracted from 
the greater; the ſubſtraction is performed as in common arith- 
metic, e. gr. 


5b+4d—f b Ap.—1 
2d —f e 


eee eee 
2” If a greater quantity be to be ſubſtracted out of a leſs; the 
lels muſt be ſubſtracted out of the greater, and to the re- 
mainder muſt be prefixed the fign —, if the quantities be 
WT YR: with the ſign + ; or the fign +, if they be affected 
with —, 
16 2-9 =161/b.4-2/b.—9g4. 
10 4 3 Ig +3 8 4 


—3a—Ib+ 2 —3 — +2 
3” It the quantities have different ſigns; the ſub/trattion is 
converted into addition, and to the aggregate is prefixed the 
ſian of the quantity, whence the ſubſiractian is to be made: 
tor example : 
8a—5 c+9d =8 [ib.— 4 
6a—8c—7d =6 "22 


: 2a+ 3c 416d=21b, -2+16 
4* If the quantities be ee in different letters, they 
muſt be connected; only the characters of the ſubtrahend 


muſt be changed into the may ones: for example; 


a -b a 


d— c — 2 
c -d e ad —c4-e+g 
SUBSTRACTION of logarithms, Looc ARITRHM. 
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dUBSTRACTION of decimals, DECIiMALS. 

dUBSTRUCTION, in building, denotes underpinning, 
ground-ſelling, c. See FOUNDATION, 


SUB TANGENT of a curve, the line that determines the 


interſection of a tangent with the axis; or, that determines 
the point wherein the tangent cuts the axis, prolonged. See 
Cu RVR, and TANGENT. 

Thus, in the curve AM. Cc. (Tab. Anal. fig, 10.) the line 
TP intercepted between the ſemiordinate PM, and the tan- 
gent IT M, is the ſubtangent. And PR is to PM, as PM 
to PT; and PM to PIT, as MR to TM. 

It is a rule in all equations, that if the value of the /ubtangent 
comes out poſitive, the point of interſection of the tangent 
and axis, falls on that fide of the ordinate, where the vertex 
of tlie curve lies: as in the parabola and paraboloides. 

If it come out negative, the point of inter ſection will fall 
on the contrary ſide of the ordinate, in reſpect of the vertex 
or beginning of the abſciſſe: as in the hyperbola, and hyper- 
boliſorm figures. 

And univerſally, in all paraboliform, and hyperboliform 


figures, the /ubtangent is equal to the exponent of the power 
of the ordinate, multiplied into the abſciſs. 


Thus in the common parabola, whoſe property is p. 


The ſubtangent is in length, equal to x, the abſciſs multiplied 
by 2, the exponent of the power of yy, the ſquare of the 
ordinate ; that is, it is equal to twice the abſciſs; and by the 
former rule for paraboliform figures, it muſt be taken above 
the ordinate, in the axis produced, 

Thus, alſo, in one of the cubical paraboloids, where 
þ xx==yyy 3 the length of the /ubtangent will be 4 of the 
abſciſs. 

In the parabola, the /ubtangent F T is double the abſciſs A P; 
and the ſubnormal is P R ſubduple of the parameter, See 
NORMAL, 


SUBTENSE®, in geometry, a right line oppoſite to an 


angle, and preſumed to be drawn between the two extre- 
mities of the arch which meaſures that angle. See ANGLE, 
and ARCH, 
The word is formed from the Latin, /b, under, and 7erdo, 
I ſtretch. 
The fubtenſe of the angle coincides with the chord of the 
arch, See CHORD, 
In every rectangle triangle, the ſquare of the ſubtenſe of the 
right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the ſubtenſes of both 
the other angles; by the 47th prop. of Euclid. This won- 
derſul property of that triangle, was firſt diſcovered by Pytha- 
goras; who, in the tranſport of joy hereby occaſioned, ſacri- 
ficed a hecatomb. See TRIANGLE, and HY POT HENUSE. 


SUBTERRANEOUS, or SUBTERRANEAN, ſomething 


under ground. Sec FossIL. 

Naturaliſts talk much of ſubterranean fires, as the cauſe of 
volcano's. See FI RE, and Vol c ANO. - Subterrancan winds, 
as the cauſe of earthquakes. See EARTHQUAKE. 

Mr. Boyle gives us an inſtance, from the diſlertation de admi- 
rand. Hungar. aquis, of a huge ſubterraneous oak dug out of 
a ſalt mine in Tranſylvania, fo hard, that it could not eafily 
be wrought on by iron tools; which yet, being expoſed to 
the air out of the mine, became ſo rotten, that in four days 
it was eaſy to be broken and crumbled between one's fingers. 
Mr. Derham adds, that the trees turned out of the earth, by 
the breaches at Weſt 'Thurrock and Dagenham, though pro- 
bably no other than alder, and interred many ages ago, in a 
rotten, oozy mould, were ſo exceedingly tough, hard, and 
ſound, at firſt, that he could make but little impreſſion on 
them with the ſtrokes of an ax; yet being expoſed to the 
air and water, ſoon became ſo rotten, as to be crumbled be- 
tween the fingers, See Woon, 


SUBTILE, in phyſic, intimates a thing exceedingly ſmall, 


fine, and delicate: ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the efluvia of 
odorous bodies, &c. are {uppoſed to be. See SPIRITS, EF- 
FLUVIA, Oc. 

One kind of matter is only more /abt:/e than another, in that 
being divided into ſmaller parts, and thoſe, too, more agi- 
tated ; on the one hand, it makes leſs reſiſtance to other 
bodies; and on the other, inſinuates itſclf more caſily into 
their pores, See MATTER, PARTICLE, ATOM, Oc. 
The Carteſians ſuppoſe a ſubtile matter for their firſt element. 
See CARTESIAN, and ELEMENT. 

This they lay down as ſo exceedingly fine, that it penetrates 
the minute pores of glaſs, and other ſolid bodies; and from 
this they account for moſt of the phænomena of nature. 
See VAcuuM, PLENUM, SUCTION, Ec. 

Yet they do not pretend to prove the exiſtence of this mat- 
ter, otherwiſe than by conſequence, See MATER14 ſub- 
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SUBTILIZATION, Sus rIIISsAr 10, the act of ſub- 
tilizing, or rendering any thing ſmaller and ſubtiler; par- 
ticularly, the diſſolving or changing a mixt body into a pure 
liquor, ot a fine powder, by ſeparating the groſſer parts there- 
from. See PI VERIZ AT ION, ATTENUATION, Cc. 

SUBTRIP LE ratio, is when one number or quantity is con- 
tained in another three times. See RAT10, 

Thus, 2 is ſaid to be ſubtriple of 6; as 6 is triple of 2. 

SUBURBICARY®, SunuRBiICARIUS, an epithet given 
to thoſe provinces of Italy, &c. which compoſed the ancient 
dioceſe, or patriarchate of Rome. See PRovINCE. 

The term is formed from the Latin, /ab, under, and wrbs, 
city. They were alſo ſometimes called «rbicary provinces. 
Authors uſually reckon ten of theſe /aburbicary provinces ; 
whereof Italy, from the Po to the hee] made ſeven, and the 

iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, the other three. 

Yet Salmaſius will have the /uburbicary provinces confined 
to thoſe four in the neighbourhood of Rome, to which the 
authority of the præfect of Rome extended; and theſe he 
makes the limits of the dioceſe of ancient Rome. See D1o- 
CESE. 

F. Sirmond takes the other extreme, and comprehends all the 
weſt under the name of ſuburbicary provinces.---Rufinus, who 
lived in the age of the council of Nice, explains the power 
aſcribed to the pope, in the ſixth canon of that council, by 
faying, that he had the care and ſuperintendance of the ſubur- | 
bicary provinces. Hence the different ſentiments of authors, 


8 U c 


There is no real ſucegſſon in beneſices; for here, no b 4. 
inherits. See BENEFICE, 
In effects that cannot be divided, as Kingdoms, c, the 2 
ceſſion falls on a ſingle head; which is uſually the eldeſt f, 
of the deceaſed, as being ſuppoſed the indiviſible repreſenta 
of his father. 
In effects that are divided, all the children repreſent tha. 
father. It was on this principle, M. Courtin obſerves, the. 
each of the ſons of Jacob had his ſhare aſſigned him in gie 
Land of Promiſe. It is true, Manaſſeh and Ephraim, the 
two ſons of Joſeph, had likewiſe their ſhares; but this Was 
becauſe a double portion had been allotted their ſathe: 
wherein he was treated as elder brother, in conſideratign ... 
the great ſervices he had done his father and brethren, See 
PRIMOGENITURE. 

SUCCESSIVE aim; ſee the article Acro. 

SUCCESSOR, a perſon-who holds the place which another 
held before him; whether he arrived at it by election, cn. 
lation, inheritance, or otherwiſe. See Succession. 
Our' hiſtorians tell us, that queen Elizabeth could never beat 
to hear of a ſucceſſor. The king of the Romans is te- 
ſumptive ſucceſſor to the empire. See HEIR, &c, 
The canonifts ſay, a coadjutor is a neceffiry furceſſ5y to n pre- 
lature; a relignee to the reſignant. See Coap JUToR, 
REs81GNA TION, Ce. 
Civilians fay, a titular” uſufructuary can do nothing to the 
prejudice of his ſucceſſor. 


fon 
tive 


with regard to the ſuburbicary provinces; ſome only con- SUCCINUM, in pharmacy, #4arabe; or amber; a bitumi— 


ſidering the pope as biſhop of Rome; others, as pattiarch of 
the weſt, c. See Pope. | 
SUCCEDANE UM“, in pharmacy, a remedy ſubſtituted 
in the place of another firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients 
are wanting, neceſſary for the compoſition of that other. 


See SUBSTITUTE. | 
The word is formed from the Latin /ucced?, to ſucceed, to 


come after. 
Subſtitute and ſuccedaneum, are of equal import; unleſs, with 


wa 
- 


nous juice or reſin, which from a fluor grows hard and brittle, 
See AMBER. 

The whiteſt, and moſt tranſparent, is accounted beſt: it i: 
of no great uſe in medicine, per ſe, as its texture ſeems too 
compact to open and yield to the natural conooctions ; though 
ſome have a great opinion of it, as a balſamic, and give it in 
gonorrhœa's particularly. But it is certain, that what phar- 
macy extorts from it, is of great efficacy; eſpecially in ner- 
vous Caſes, 


ſome authors, we chuſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where a ſimple of SUCCISA, a medicinal alexipharmic herb; called alſo merſus 


like virtue is put for another; and ſuccedaneum, where a 
compound is uſed with the ſame intention, 

SUCCENTURIATI res, in anatomy; ſee RENES 
ſuccenturiati. 

SUCCENTURIATION, the act of ſubſtituting; ſee 
SUBSTITUTION. 

SUCCENTURIATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called 
alſo pyramidalis. See PYRAMIDALI1S. 


diaboli, or the devil's bit. See Morsvs diaboli. 

It is a powerful ſudorifie, inſomuch that. Sir Theodore 
Mayerne obſerves, in the Philgſaphical Tranſattions, layin': a 
vn ſick of a plague, or other malignant fever, on + bed 
thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall ſweat till they take him 
off; and much more, if he drink of the decoction or juice 
of the herb, But the ſucciſa is now little uſed, 


SUCCOTRINE ales; fee the article Al oEs. 


SUCCESSION, Svuccess10, in philoſophy, an idea which | SU CCUBUS, or SuccuBa, a term uſed by ſome viſionary 


we get by reflecting. on that train of ideas conſtantly follow- 
ing one another in our minds when awake. Sce Ip EA, and 
ODE. 

The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion, is what we 
call duration. When this ſucceſſron of ideas ceaſes, we have | 
no perception of time or of the duration thereof ;. but the 
moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we awake, ſeem 
connected. See DRA TION. 

They, who think we get the idea of ſucceſſian from our ob- 
ſervation of motion by our ſenſes, will come into Mr. Lock's 


writers, to ſignify a demon, or ſpirit, who aſſumes the ſhape 
of a woman, and, as ſuch, lies with a man. See Dx Mo, 
Sc. 

Some authors uſe zncubus and ſuccubus, indiſcriminately ; but 
they ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; incubus being only properly 
uſed, where the demon is ſuppoſed to be in form of a man, 
and, as ſuch, lies with a woman. 


SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or cylinder, with 


ſtaves in it to move it round; but without any tympanum, 
or peritrochium. See Axis, and PERITROCHIUM, 


ſentiment, above, when they conſider that motion produces SUCCUS pancreaticus, 5 * 3 PANCREATIC juice. 


an idea of ſucceſſion no otherwiſe, than by producing a con- Su cc us nervoſus, 


tinued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. 

A man that looks on a body moving, perceives no motion, 
unleſs that motion produces a conſtant train of ſucceſſive ideas. 
But wherever a man is, though all things be at reſt about 
him, if he thinks, he will be conſcious of ſucceſſion, See 
MorT1ov. 

SUCCESSION, in aſtronomy, The SUccExs5s10N of the fions, 
is the order wherein they follow each other, and according to 
which, the ſun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then into an- 
other, called, alſo, conſequentia. See S1GN. 

This order is expreſſed in the two following technical 
verſes : | 

Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo 

Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſces. 
When a planet 1s direct, it is faid to go according to the 
order and ſucceſſion of the figns, or in conſequentia ; that is, 
from Aries to "Paurus, Cc. When retrograde, it is ſaid to 
go contrary to the Oe of the ſigns, or in antecedentia ; 
viz. from Gemini to Taurus, then to Aries, &c, See PL A- 
NET, DIRECT, RETROGRADATION, c. 

SUCCESSION, in the civil law, implies a right to the whole 
effects left by a defunct. See INHERITANCE, and DE- 
SCENT. | 
Of this, there are ſeveral kinds, ab-inteſtate, inte/late, &c. 

SUCCESSION ab-inte/tate, is that which a perſon has a right 
to by being next of kin, which is, what we call, being next 
heir at law. See AB-INTESTATE. | 

Teſtamentaty SUCCESSION, is that which a perſon comes to by 
virtue of a will, - See TESTAMENT, 

SUCCESSION in the direct line, is that, coming fram aſcen- 
dents or deſcendents. See DiRERC T. ; 

Collateral SUCCESSION, is that, coming by uncles, aunts, or 
other collaterals. See COLLATERAL. 

A jacent, or abandengd du CC E8$10N, is a burthenſome or vex- 
atious one, which no body will, accept of. 


NE RvOus price, 

SUCKERS, Mets, in agriculture, and gardening, young 
ſhoots proceeding from the root of a tree; being of the fand 
kind with the tree from which they ſpring: for that ſuch as 
grow from trees raiſed by grafting or inoculation, follow the 
nature of the ſtock. See Root, ENGRKAFTING, Oc. 
'They ſometimes ſpring forth near the body of the mother- 
plant; but other ſuckers at a greater diſtance from it are bet. 
ter: yet the former removed when there is leaſt fap in: 
top, and preſerving what fibrous roots are upon them, often 
proſper, 
When they are taken up, the ground is to be well opened, 
and if they grow from the body of the tree, or great ro. 
they muſt be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and ſet preſently. S 
STOCK, 
It forwards much the ſpringing out of ſuckers, to bare the 
roots of trees, and flip them in ſome places. Sec AB1 4- 


QUEATION. 
SUCEING pump; fee the article Pu Mu. 


SUCTION, SucrT1o, the act of ſucking, or of drawing 


up a fluid, as air, water, or the like, by the mouth, and lung 
Air is ſucked in at the mouth, by the muſcles of the tho 
and abdomen diſtending the cavity of the lungs and abdomen, 
by which means the air included therein is rarified, and cc#'c 
to be a counterbalance to the external air, which, of con- 
ſequence, is driven in by the preſſure of the atmolpler? 
through the mouth and noſtrils. See RESPIRATION. 

Air is ſucked through a pipe, in the ſame manner as with the 
naked mouth: it being here all one as if the mouth W he 
tended the length of the pipe. 

The ſuction of heavier liquors is performed after the ſame 


£4. 


manner, e. gr. in lying prone to drink out of a ſpring, --. 
the lips are applied cloſe to the ſurface of the water, fo as 
prevent any paſſage of the air between them; then the cant 
of the abdomen, &c. being diſtended as before, the prehule 
of the air incumbent on the ſurface of the water without e 

circumſerence 
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circumference of the mouth, prevailing over that upon the 
water within the ſame, uid is raiſed, from the ſame 

rinciple as water in a pump. See PUMP, 

n ſucking a _ as water, through a pipe, the 
longer the pipe is, greater difficulty is found in the ſud71on ; 
and the bigneſs or diameter of the pipe, makes a further 
alteration therein, The reaſon of this ariſes from that great 
principle in hydroſtatics, that fluids preſs in the compound 
ratio of the baſes and perpendicular altitudes. See FLutp. 
From what we have ſaid, it evidently enough appears, that 
what we call ſuct ion, is not performed by any active faculty 
in the mouth, lungs, &c. but is performed by the mere im- 
pulſe and preſſure of the atmoſphere, See Al R, and Ar- 
MOSPHERE. ; 

SUCULA, in mechanics; ſee the article SUCCcULA. 
SUDAMINA, little heat-pimples in the skin, like millet 
grains, frequent in youth eſpecially thoſe of a hot tempera- 
ment, and that uſe much exerciſe, See SWEAT. 
SUDATORY, SuDaToRI1UM, a name given by the an- 
cient Romans to their hot or ſweating rooms; ſometimes alſo 
called laconica. See BATH, and GYMNASIUM. 

The ſudatory was a ſpecies of their hypocauſta, or ſtoves, See 
HyPOCAUSTUM, Oc. 

SUDOR, in medicine; ſee the article SWE AT. 

Su box Anglicanus, the Engliſh ſweat, or ſweating ſickneſs ; is 
the name of an epidemic diſeaſe, firſt perceived in England, 
in 1485. It was, properly, a fort of plague ; thus called, be- 
cauſe attended with an extraordinary kind of ſweat. It made 
its return four times in the ſpace of ſixty- ſix years, viz. in 

1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551. ; ? 
It began with a ſweat, which never ended, but either with 
the death of the patient, or his recovery, If he ſurvived 
twenty-four hours he was ſafe, Few people eſcaped of it at 
-nrſt;z-too much care, and too little, were found equally de- 
ſtructive. 

The patient was to wait, without ſtirring, either in his bed, 
or in his clothes, according to the condition nature was ſur- 
prized in; without burthening him either with remedies 
or with foods; without cloathing either too much or too 
little; and, if poſſible, without either eating or drinking. 


The ſweat to be kept up, without either promoting it, by 
any extraordinary heat, or checking it by the leaſt cold. 

This was what was found by experience; and which was at 
length practiſed, with happy ſucceſs. The diſeaſe was firſt 
felt on the 21ſt of September, and in the ſame day ipread 
itſelf all over England ; where, after a great mortality, it 
ſtopped all at once, towards the end of October. 

Its ravages were ſo great, that in ſome parts it took off a 
third part of the people in a very little time. 

At its return under Henry VIII. in 1506, it was as general, 
and as dangerous as before, and again diſappeared all at 
once. 
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of an animal. 


The third is effected by abforbents; as corals, crabs-eyes, dia- 


— — antimony, bezoar, c. See each under its proper 
article. 


SUET®, Saum, a kind of fat, found in deer, ſheep, oxen, 


hogs, Sc. which melted down and clarified, makes what we 
call tallow, uſed in the making of candles. See Far, and 
TaLLow. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, ſuedum, ſebum, or ſcum, 
which ſignify the ſame ; and theſe @ ſur, by reaſon. of the 
fatneſs of that beaſt. 

Anatomiſts, Cc. diſtinguiſh four kinds of fat in the body 
The firit, which fixes itſelf, and after melt- 
ing, cools into a very firm conſiſtence, they call ſuet. 

It is found in greateſt abundance in the lower belly, and 
about the kidneys. 

F. le Compte mentions a tree in China, that bears fuet, or 
fallow. It is much about the height of our cherry tree: its 
fruit is covered with a rind, which divides into three ſegments 
of a ſphere, which, when ripe, open in the middle like a 
cheſnut, and ſhew three white feeds, of the fize of our 
ſmall nuts. The fleſh, or pulp, of theſe ſeeds, which in- 
clude a little ſtone, has all the qualities of our ſuet, the 
colour, ſmell, conſiſtence, &c, and accordingly they make 
candles of it; after firſt melting it down with a little oil 


of olives, to make the paſte the ſofter and more manage- 
able. 


SUFFERANCE, in ancient cuſtoms, a delay, or reſpite of 


time, which the lord granted his vaſſal, for the performance 
of fealty and homage ; fo as to ſecure him from any feodal! 
ſeizure. See SERVICE, VassSAL, FEE, Cc. 

Sufferance, ſay the cuſtoms, is equivalent to fealty and 
homage, while it holds. See FEALTV, and HomaGe. 
The word is alſo uſed for a delay which the lord grants his 


vaſſals, to quit their hands of fees or inheritances they have 


acquired, till they have paid the due of indemnity, &c. 
SUFFERANCE ; ſee the article BILL. 
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SUFFICIENT, in the ſchool theology. —SuFFICIEN T 


grace, denotes a help or aſſiſtance which God give to man, to 
enable him to act and perform his duty. Sce GRACE. 

It is allowed an article of faith, that grace is neceſſary; and 
that without grace, nothing that is good, or that can any 
way intitle us to heaven, can be done: it is allowed too, that 
God does not refuſe the neceſſary aſſiſtances; and it is al- 
lowed, that man, frequently, either does not act when he 
ſhould, or acts what he ſhould not. 

From theſe principles, which are generally admitted by all 
ſets however different in other reſpects, it follows, that there 
is ſome aſſiſtance of God which man reſiſts; ſome wherewith 
man does not act, wherewith yet he might act; or ſome, 
whereby he does evil, by which he might do good. It is this 
aſſiſtance that is called /ufficient grace; becauſe ſufficing to 
make us act, though we do not act with it. 


At the third attack, in 1528, it was leſs fatal; inſomuch that [ SUFFITUS, SuFFIMENT, or SUFFUMIGATION, in 


Bellay, biſhop of Bayonne, then ambaſlador in England, 
who ſweated like the reſt, tells us, that of forty thouſand ſouls, 
icized with it in London, only two thouſand died. In 
1534, it paſſed over into Ireland, where it killed great num- 
bers. 

SUDORIFIC, in medicine, a remedy that cauſes, or pro- 
motes ſweat. See SWEAT. 

Sudorifics only differ from diaphoretics in the degree of their 
action; the one promoting ſenſible perſpiration, the other 
inſenfible, See DIAPHORETICS. 

Jo the claſs of ſudorifics belong, 1* All things that moving 
iolently through the body, attenuate the humours, and ac- 
cclerate their motion. 

29 Such things, as at the ſame time diminiſh the reſiſtence in 
the ſudatory veſſels about the cutis. 

To which ſome add a third kind, viz. ſuch as abſorb the 
acidities of the blood, and thus ſet at liberty the matter of 
the ſweat. 


The firſt intention is chiefly effected by a copious drinking of 


very hot waters ; by acids drawn from vegetables by fermen- 


tation and diſtillation ; or thoſe of foſſils, attenuated by re- 
peated diſtillations, eſpecially if theſe be drunk mixed with 
hot water; by alcali's, both volatile and fixt, diluted with 
hot water; by all compound falts, diſſolved in water; b 
ſapa's, metallic cryſtals, or the attenuated parts of r 
themſelves, as ſtibium diaphoreticum, fixt ſulphur of Tache- 
nius, bezoardic mineral, diaphoretic mercury, diaphoretic 
gold, &c. by ſharp, ſubtile, acrimonious aromatics; as ab- 
ynthium, abrotonum, opium, aſparagus, anis, aſclepias, 
ariſtolochia, gum ammoniac, carduus benedictus, caraways, 
cinnamon, camomile, ſaffron, capillus veneris, china, dit- 
tany, eupatorium, gentian, hyſſop, laurel, mint, leek, roſe- 
mary, ſage, ſavin, ſaſſafras, ſcordium, thyme, veronica, 
nettle, and other medicines compounded hereof, as venice- 
treacle, mithridate, diaſcordium, orvietan, c. 

The ſecond is chiefly effected by cleanſing the skin, by va- 
porous lotions, baths, and frictions; by relaxing the cuta- 
. neous and ſubcutaneous veſſels, which is beſt done by hot 
water ſprinkled all over the body, the head excepted ; by in- 
creaſing the external heat about the naked body, as by the 


warmth of a bed, a vapour-bath, &c. ( 
Vor, II, 


medicine, a thickiſh powder, prepared of odoriferous plants, 
gums, &c. which being thrown on coals, the vapours 
or ſteam thereof, are received by ſmelling. See FuMiG a- 
TION, and SUFFUMIGATION, 


SUFFOCATION, SurFocarT1o, in medicine, a priva- 


tion, or obſtruction of reſpiration, See RESPIRATION, 
Suffocation ſometimes ariſes from a too great abundance of 
blood thrown on the lungs, or the muſcles of the larynx, and 
preventing the ingreſs of the air; as is the calc in quinzies, 
ſuffocating catarrhs, peripneumonies, c. Sce Quinzy, 
Ee. 

The fumes of wines, or ſtrong beers, when boiling, cauſe 
ſuffocation, by interrupting the circulation of the blood. And 
the ſame may be obſerved of the fumes of lime, wherewith 
walls are = and thoſe of charcoal, antimony, ſul- 
phur, vitriol, and ſpirit of nitre, 

The ſaffocation under water, is owing partly to the paſſage of 
the air being ſtopped up, and partly to the irruption of the 
water into the breaſt. See DROWNING, 

In France they diſpatch their people that are raving mad by 
ſuffocating them between two pillows : the ſame is alſo ſome - 
times practiſed here in caſes of hydrophobia's, &<«. 


SUFFOCATION of the womb, or matrix, is a diſeaſe pretty fre- 


quent in women, called alio firs of the mother. In this, the 
patient imagines a malignant vapour riſing from the matrix, 
and ſo prefling againſt the lungs and the diaphragm, us to pre- 
vent the free motion neceſſary to reſpiration, 

Its true cauſe is a convulſion of the muſcles of the larynx, 
which ſtraighten the wind-pipe, and prevent the air's paſſing 
into the lungs. Hence it is, that hyſteric women feel con- 
ſtrictions in the throat, as if one were ſtrangling them with 
a cord. Sce HYSTERIC. 


SUFFOCATIVE catarrh; ſee the article CAT AR RH. 
SUFFRAGAN, Su FFRAGANE Us, in the eccleſiaſtical 


polity, a term applied to a biſhop, with reſpect to his arch- 
biſhop on whom he depends, and to whom appeals lie from 
the biſhop's official. Sec Brsnop, 

In this ſenſe, the archbiſhop of Canterbury has twenty-one 


Jaffragans ; and the archbiſhop of York four. 


Ihe term was never heard of before the eighth century.— 
Some derive it hence, that the biſhops are to help and aſſiſt 
37.33, the 
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archbiſhop j quia archiepiſcopo ſuffragati & aſſſlere tenentur. 
Others ſay, i is ae eccleſiaſtical matters are determined 
by their votes, or 3 et ſuffraganei dicuntur guia 
corum ſuffragiis cauſæ eccleſiaftice judicantur. Others hold, 
they are called ſaſfragans, becauſe when called by the me- 
tropolitan to a "ur, they have a right of ſuffrage or of 
voting; or becauſe they could not be conſecrated without his 


ſuffrage or conſent. 


SUFFRAGAN is alſo uſed for a chorepiſcopus, or an aſſiſtant 


biſhop, or co-adjutor, who has a title in partibus infidelium, 
and aſſiſts another in the diſcharge of his function, or diſ- 


- charges it himſelf in the abſence of that other. See CHoR- 


E PIScOoPH US, COADJUTOR, Cc. 

Theſe are by ſome alſo called ſubſidiary biſhops, See BIS Hor. 
By ſtatute 26 Henry VIII. every biſhop and archbiſhop is 
jr to appoint ſome one, ſome two, and ſome three bi- 
ſhops /uffragans, under them; the ſeats, or reſidences where- 
of, are fixed by the ſame ſtatue. The /uffragen biſhop 
for the dioceſe of Canterbury, 
York, at Nottingham and Hull ; for London, at Colcheſter ; 
for Wincheſter, at Guilford, Southampton, and in the iſle 
of Wight, &c. 

Du Cange obſerves, that the title /uffragar has alſo been 
given to ſuch prieſts as are ſubject to the viſitation of the 
arch-deacon : and ſuffragans of the pape, to the biſhops of 
ſuch dioceſes, as are immediately ſubject to the pope. 


SUFFRAGE®, SUFFRAGIUM, a voice or vote, given in 


an aſſembly, where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a 
perſon is elected to an office or benefice. See VOTE. 


The word is formed from the Latin, /ufragium, which an- 
ciently ſignified money, as appears in the eighth novel of 


Juſtinian : at judices fine ſuffragio fant ; and the ſixth novel: | 


__ecclefaſtica excidat. | AD 3 
Suffrages are ſometimes given by word of mouth; and ſome- 


— 
SCRUTINY. The preſident or chairman of the aſſembly 


uſually collects the /uffrages. 


SUFFRAGES of the ſaints, in the Romiſh church, denote the 


prayers and interceſſions which the ſaints are ſuppoſed to make 
to God, in behalf of the faithful. See Sa IN. 


SUFFRU TEX, under ſbrub; among botaniſts, a name given to 


the loweſt ſort of woody, perennial plants; ſending no leaves 
from their root, and beginning to be branched from the very 
bottom of the ſtalk. Such are lavender, rue, ſage, &c. See 
PLanT, TREE, &c. 


SUFFUMIGATIONTE, SurFumiGAT10, in medicine, 


a term applied to- all remedies that are received into the body 
in form of fumes, i. e. of ſmoak, vapour, or perfume. See 
SMOAK, VAPOUR, c. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, under, and furs, 
ſmoak. 


Suffumigations are compoſed of different matters, according 
to the nature of the diſeaſe, See Sur FIT us. Their inten- 


tions are, to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to provoke or check 
the courſe of the menſes, to raiſe a ſalivation in venereal 


evils, &c. 


SUFFUSION, SuFFvus1o, in medicine, an overflowing 


of ſome humour, ſhewing itſelf in the ſkin ; particularly 
that of the blood, or bile. See BLOOD, BILE, Ec. 
That redneſs ordinarily arifing from ſhame, is only a /u7u- 


ſian of blood appearing in the cheeks. See BLUSHING, 


* 


The jaundice is a ſifiſion of bile over the whole body. See 
JAUNDICE, 


SUFFUSION is alſo uſed for a little film or pellicle, formed in the 


aqueous humour of the eye, before the pupil; called, alſo, 
cataract. See HYyPOCHYMA and CATARACT. 


SUGAR, SACCHARUM, a very iweet, agreeable juice, 


expreſſed from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great 
plenty in the Eaft and Weſt Indies; particularly in Madera, 
[ and the Caribbee iſlands. 

It is a queſtion not yet decided among botaniſts, &c. whe- 
ther the ancients were acquainted with this cane, and whe- 
ther they knew how to expreſs the juice from the ſame? 
What we can gather from the arguments advanced on either 
ſide, is, that if they knew the cane and the juice, they 
did not know the art of condenſing, hardening and whiten- 
ing it, and, of conſequence, knew nothing of our ſugar. 
Some ancient authors, indeed, ſeem to mention ſugar, under 
the name of Iudian ſalt ; but they add, that it 00z'd out of 
the cane of itſelf ; and there hardened like a gum ; and was 
even friable between the teeth, like our common falt : where- 
as ſugar is expreſſed by a machine on purpoſe, and coagu- 
lated by the hre. 

Theirs, Salmaſius tells us, was cooling and looſening, where- 
as ours, the ſame writer aflerts, is hot, and excites thirſt, 
Hence, ſome have imagined, that the ancient and modern 


ſugar plants were different: but Matthiolus, on Dioſcorides, 


C. 75. makes no doubt they were the ſame; and others are 
even of opinion, that ours has a laxative virtue, as well as 
that of the ancients, and that it purges pituita. 

The generality of authors, however, agree, that the ancient 
ſugar was much better than the modern; as conſiſting of only 


to be at Dover only ; for | 
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the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made themſelves a Paſſage, 


and were condenſed in the air.— IT be interpreters of Avi. 


cenna and Serapion, call /ugar, podium; the Perſians, tata x;, . 
and the Indians, mambs. g 
Salmaſius aſſures us, that the Arabs have uſed the art of 
making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above 800 year, 
Others produce the following verſes of P. Terrentius Var. 
ro Atacinus, to prove that it was known before Jeſus Chriſt 

Indica non magna nimis arbore creſcit arunds, ; 

Illus extentis premitur radicibus humor, 

Dulcia cui nequeunt ſucco contendere mella, 
Another queſtion among naturaliſts is, whether the ſigar 
canes be originally of the Weſt Indies ; or whether they 
have been tranſlated rather from the Eaſt ? 
The learned of theſe laſt ages, have been much divided on 
the point: but ſince the diſſertation of F. Labat, a domi. 
nican miſſionary, publiſhed in 1722, there is no longer room 
to doubt, but that the /augay cane is as natural to America 2; 
India: all that can be ſaid in favour of the latter, is, chat 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe firſt learnt from the oriental, 
the art of expreſſing its juice, boiling it, and reducing it into 
ſugar. 


Culture of the SUGAR cane.—The reed or cane, whence this 


uſeful juice is drawn, reſembles thoſe others we fee in mo- 
raſſes, and on the edges of lakes; excepting that the {k n 
theſe Jatter is hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice ; 
whereas the ſkin of the ſugar reed is ſoft, and the ſponigeo.1s 
matter or pith it contains, very juicy, though that in 2 
greater or leſs degree, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, 
its expoſure to the ſun, the ſeaſon it is cut in, and its age; 
which four circumſtances contribute equally to its goodne( 
and its bulk. 

The ſugar cane uſually grows five or fix foot high, and about 
half an inch in diameter; though F. Labat mentions ſome 
extraordinary ones in the iſle of Tabago, twenty-four foot 
high. The ſtem or ſtalk is divided by knots, a foot and 
half a-part. At the top it puts forth a number of long, green, 
tufted leaves, from the middle whereof, ariſe the flower and 
the ſeed. There are likewiſe leaves ſpringing out from each 
knot ; but theſe uſually fall as the cane riſes; and it is a 
ſign, either that the cane is naught, or that it is far from its 
maturity, when the knots are ſeen beſet with leaves. 

The ground fit for ſugar canes, is that which is light, ſoſt, 
and ſpongy 3 lying on a deſcent proper to carry off the 
water, and well turned to the ſun, They uſually plant 
them in pieces, cut a foot and half below the top of the 
flower. Theſe are ordinarily ripe in ten months, thoug]: 


- ſometimes not till fifteen z at which time, they are four:d 


\ wg full of a white ſucculent marrow, whence is expreſicd 
liquor whereof ſugar is made. When ripe, they are cut, 
their leaves cleared off, and are carried in bundles to 
the mills. The mills conſiſt of three wooden rollers, covered 
ſteel plates; and have their motion either from the water 
the wind, cattle, or even the hands of ſlaves. See Sg 
MIIL. : 

Two rules belonging hereto are, that no canes above four 
foot, or under two foot and a half long be ſent to the mills; 


and, that no more canes be cut than can be conveniently 


prefled in twenty-four hours; in regard they will heat, fer- 
ment, and turn ſour. | 


Preparation of SUGAR. The juice coming out of the cancs, 


when preſſed and broke between the rollers, runs through 
a little canal into the ſugar-houſe ; which is near the mill; 
where it falls into a veſſel, whence it is conveyed into the 
firſt copper or cauldron, to receive its firſt preparation, 
only heated by a ſlow fire to make it ſimmer. With the 
liquor, is here mixed a quantity of aſhes and quick-lime ; 
the effect of which mixture, aſſiſted by the action of th: 
fire, is, that the unctuous parts are ſeparated from the reſt, 
and raiſed to the top, in form of a thick ſcum, which is 
kept conſtantly ſcumming off; and ſerves to feed the poultry, 
Sc. withal. | 
The juice, in the next place, is purified in a ſecond copper ; 
where a briſker fire makes it boil ; and all the time the caſtin 
up of its ſcum is promoted by means of a ſtrong lye, com- 
poſed of lime-w:.ter, and other ingredients. | 
This done, it is puriſied and ſcummed in a third boiler, 
wherein is caſt a kind of lye, that aſſiſts in purging it, col- 
lets together its impurities, and makes them riſe to the 
ſurface ; whence they are taken with a ſkimmer. 
From the third, it is removed to a fourth boiler, where 
the juice is further purihed by a more violent fire: and 
hence to a fifth; where it is brought to the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrop. 
In a ſixth boiler, the ſyrop receives its full coction; and 
here all the impurities left from the former lyes, are taken 
away by a new lye, and a water of lime and allom caſt into 
it. In this laſt copper, there is ſcarce found one third ©: 
what was in the firſt ; the reſt being waſted in ſcum. 
By thus paſſing, 8 a number of coppers, the /ugar 
juice is purified, thickened, and rendred fit to be converted 
into any of the kinds of /ugar hereafter mentioned. Ihe 
ſize of the ſeveral coppers always diminiſhes, from the firit 
to the laſt; each being furniſhed with a furnace, to give a 
| heat 
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in the Caribbees, viz. Crud:z ſugar, or moſcovade z Arained 
or lrown ſugar ; earthed or white Jugar, in powder; refined 
ſugar, either in powder or loaves 3 royal ſugar ; candied 
fee, leer of fine yep fer of coarſe rep + fee, N fl. 
of tne. or moſcovado, is that firſt drawn from the 
juice of the cane, and whereof all the reſt are compoſed. 

The method of making it. & that already deſcribed as for 
ſugar in the general, We need only add, that when taken 
out of the ſixth copper, it is put in a cooler, where ſtir- 
ring it briſkly together, it is let ſtand to ſettle, till a cruſt, 
ol the thickneſs of a crown piece, be med thereon, The 
cruſt being formed, they ſtir it up again, then put it into 
veſlels, where it ſtands to ſettle, till it de fit to barrel. 
Sirained or brown SUGAR, though whiter and harder, does 
not differ much from the crude ſugar : though it is held a 
medium between this laſt and the carthed /ugar ; which is 


The preparation of this, is the lame as that of the moſco- 


vado, with this difference, that to Whiten it, th {train 


the liquor through blankets, as it comes out of the firſt copper. 
The invention of ſtrained ſugar is owing to the Engliſh, 
who are more careful than their neighbours, in the prepara- 
tion hereof ; for they not only ſtrain it, but when boiled, 
put it in ſquare wooden forms, or moulds, of 3 pyramidal 


hgure ; and when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in 


when the liquor is in the firſt copper, the aſhes they put in, 
are little or nothing mixt with lime, for fear of reddening it ; 
and that they ſtrain it through a blanket, from the firſt to the 


When it has been a quarter of an hour in the forms, it is cut 
with a ſugar knife, that is, it is ſtirred briſkly this way, and 
that, for half an hour. 


the unctuous parts of the ſugar to mount to the top, that they 
may be ſcummed off. 

The forms being left to ftand hfteen hours in this ſtate, the 
tvies at the bottom are then unſtopped, to give a paſſage to 
the lyrop, and to determine it to take that way. When 
enough of theſe forms are filled, to fill a ſtove, which uſuall 
contains five or ſix hundred forms ; they viſit the ſugar in al] 


This done, the forms are planted, each on its pot, with the 
t!) of the cone downwards ; the top is taken off, and in 
eu thereof, they put in ſome ſugar in grain, to within an 
inch of the edge; which ſpace is left ior the earth Prepared 
ſor it. 

The earths here uſed are of various kinds ; the good qualities 
of each whereof, are, that they do not tinge the water, that 
they let it filtrate eafily through, and that they do not imbibe 
the fatty part of the ſugar. Before put in the forms, the 
earth is ſteeped in water twenty-four hours; and at length 


As ſoon as the earth is on the ſugar, all the windows of the 
refining room are hut, that the air and hear may not dry 
the earth. When it is quite dry, which uſually happens in 
nine or ten days time, it is taken off; and after cleaning the 
lurſace of the ſigar with bruſhes, and raking it up an inch 
ep, 2nd again laying it level as before, they give it a ſecond 
carth. 


hiſt earth 3 Experience ſhewing, that a ſecond or third earth 
do not make the ſigar any whiter, but 2 whitens 


with a knife looſen the edge of it, where it ſticks to the 
ſorm, that neither the form nor the ſugar-loaf be da- 
mage in taking out the latter. The windows are now 
Pened, and the forms left to ſtand eight or ten days to 
dry, While the ſugar is draining in its forms, a ſtove is 
Prepared to receive them. 

The ſtove being ſufficiently heated, by means of the fur- 
nace therein, loaves are taken out of the forms one after 
another; and ſuch as are white from one end to the other, 


us Carried to the ſtove, as are, alſo, the reſt, after Cutting off 


What is not White, to be farther refined, 


S UG 


When the loaves are all ranged in the ſtove, a moderate fire 
is made for about two days, during which time, they 
vilit every part of the ſtove very carefully, to fee that 
every thing is in good order, and to repair any thing that 
may go amiſs, 

After theſe two days, they ſhut the trap-door a-top of the 
building, and increaſe the fire, Eight or ten days and 


performed with huge, hard, heavy wooden peſtles ; whey 
pounded, it is put up in barrels, and well trodden down as it 


SUGAR of the ſcum, —"T his is all made of the ſcum of the two 


laſt coppers; thoſe of the former being reſerved for making 


The ſcum deſtined to make ſagar, is kept in a veſſel for that 
purpoſe, and boiled every morning in a copper ſet apart for 
that uſe. With the ſcum, is put into the copper a fourth 
part of water, to retard the boiling, and give time for its 
purging : when it begins to boil, the uſual lye is put in, 
and it is carefully ſcummed : when almoſt enough boiled, 
lime and allom-water are thrown in; and when t is ready 
to be taken out, they ſprinkle it with a little powdered 


allom, 


SUGAR e Hrop, or treacle.— There are three kinds of ſyrops 


that run from ſagar. The firſt from the barrels of raw ſu- 
gar, Which is the coarſeſt of all: the ſecond, from the forms 
or moulds after they are perforated, and before they reccive 
their earth : the third, that coming from the forms after 
they have had their earth which laſt is the beſt. 

The coarſe ſyrops ſhould only-be-uſed for rum but i 
being grown dear, endeavours have been uſed to make ſome 
hereof, and that with tolerable ſucceſs. They are firſt cla- 
rified with lime- water, and, when boiled, are put up in 
barrels, with a ſigar cane in the middle, to make them pu- 
rify themſelves. After twenty days, a quantity of . coarſe 
earth is thrown in, to make them caſt the remainder of 
their ſyrop, and fit them to be returned into a crude ſugar. 
The Dutch and German refiners firſt taught the iſianders 
how to turn their treacle into ſugar, 

The ſecond ſyrop is wrought ſomewhat differently : after the 
copper, it is to be boiled in, is half full, eight or ten quarts of 
lime- water are caſt in: It is then boiled with a briſk fire, 
and carefully ſcummed : ſome add a lye, and others none 


it requires more trouble and attention. This ſugar may be 
carthed alone, or at leaſt, with the heads of loaves, the dryed 
tops, and ſuch other kinds of ſugars as may not be mixt 
with the true earthed ſugar, nor yet with the crude ſugar. 
For the third ſyrop, after boiling and ſcumming it as the 
former, they put it inſtantly into Coolers, the bottoms 
whereof are covered half an inch thick with white Sugar 
very dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well ſtirred, 
to incorporate the two together. This done, they ftrew the 
lurface over with the ſame pounded Jugar, to the thickneſs of 
one fifth of an inch this aſſiſting the ſugar in forming its 
grain, When ſettled, and the cruſt gathered at the top, a 
hiole is made in the cruſt five or ſix inches diameter, 

By this aperture, they fill the cooler with a new ſyrop, poured 
gently in, which inſenſibly raiſes up the former cruſt, When 
all the lyrops are boiled, and the cooler is full, they break 411 
the cruſts ; and after mixing them well, put it up in forms 
or moulds, 


The reſt is performed in the ſame manner as for the earthed 


ſugar, from which it only differs in that it falls ſhort of its 


gloſs and brightneſs ; being, in reality, ſometimes Whiter 
and finer, though of a flatter and duller white. 


Refined Su AR. Crude ſugar, ſtrained ſugar, and the heads 


or tops of loaves that have not whitened well, are the baſis or 
ground of this /#gay. 

In a refinery are uſually two coppers, the one ſetving to 
Clarify, the other to boil the Clarify'd liquor; tho they 
ſometimes Clarify in both, and boil afterwards. For the 
operation of refining, the fame weight of lime-water and of 
ſugar are put in the « PPET 3 and as the ſcum is raiſed by the 
heat, it is taken off, and when it ceaſes to riſe any more, 
the ſyrop is ſtrained through a cloth. | 
After this, it is Clarified ; that is, a dozen of eggs is thrown, 
white, yolk, ſhell and all; after having firit broke and 
beaten them well in lime- water. W hen the fat, and other 
impurities of the ſugar, which this compoſition gathers to. 
gether on the ſurface of the ſyrop, have been icummed off; 
a few more ©29 are thrown in, and it is ſcummed afreſh. 
This they repeat till the ſugar be ſufficiently clarified 3 which 


gone, it is again ſtrained through the cloth. 


When taken out of this copper, it is boiled in the ſecond ; 
which done, it is put out into coolers, the bottoms whereof 


are firſt covered half an inch thick with fine white powdered 


ſugar. As ſoon as it is there, it is briſkly ſtirred about, and 


performed as in ſugars of fine f JTOps, or in carthed fugar ; 
only more carc and exactneſs is uſed, Sce Rx x INING, 
| Royal 
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Royal SU AR. — The baſis of this ſort ought to be the fineſt 
refined ſugar to be found. This they melt with a weak 
lime-water; and ſometimes, to make it the whiter, and 

revent the lime from reddening it, they uſe allom-water. 
This they clarify three times, and paſs as often through a 
cloſe chock \ 
theſe precautions, it is whiter than ſnow, and ſo tranſparent, 
that we ſee a finger touching it, even through the thickeſt 
part of the loaf. 

Su GAR candy, ſaccharum candum, or cry/tallinum,—is ſugar 
depurated and cryſtallized. See CAN D. | 
This is better made of earthed ſugar, than refined ſugar, 
in regard the former is ſweeter, 

The ſugar to be uſed herein, is firſt diſſolved in a weak 
lime-water, then clarified, ſcummed, ſtrained through a cloth, 
and boiled, and put in forms or moulds that are traverſed 
with little rods, to retain the ſugar as it cryſtallizes, Theſe 
forms are ſuſpended in a hot ſtove, with a pot underneath, 
to receive the ſyrop that drops out at the hole in the bottom, 
which is half ſtopped, that the filtration may be the gentler. 
When the forms are full, the ſtove is ſhut up, and the fire 
made very vehement. 

Upon this the ſugar faſtens to the ſticks that croſs the forms, 
and there hangs in little ſplinters of cryſtal. When the ſugar 
is quite dry, the forms are broke, and the ſugar taken out, 
candied. Red ſagar-candy they make, by caſting into the 
veſſel, where the /ugar is boiling, a little juice of the Indian 
fig; and if it is deſired to have it pertumed, they calt a 
drop of ſome eſſence in, when the ſugar is putting into the 
forms. 

This method of making /ugar candy is that of F. Labat, 

_ practiſed in the Caribbees : the method in Europe, deſcribed 
by Pomet, is ſomewhat different, 

] bite SUGAR-candy they make of white refined ſugar, boiled 
with water into a thick ſyrop, in a large pan. It is candied 
in a ſtove, whether it is carried, incloſed in braſs peels, croſſed 
with little rods, about which the cryſtals faſten as they are 
formed. 

The fire of the ſtove is kept equable for fifteen days; after 
which the ſugar is taken out of the peels to be dried. Red 
or brown ſugar-candy is made like the white, except that 
they only uſe brown ſugars and earthen pots. 

Barley SUGAR, ſaccharum hordeatum, is a ſugar boiled till it 

be brittle, and then caſt on a ſtone anointed with oil of 
ſweet almonds, and formed into twiſted ſticks, about the 
length of the hand, and the thickneſs of a finger. 
It ſhould be boiled up with a decoction of barley, whence 
it takes its name; but in lieu thereof they now generally 
uſe common water, to make the ſugar the finer, —To give it 
the brighter amber colour, they ſometimes caſt ſaffron into 
it. — It is found very good for the cure of colds and 
rheums, | 

SUGAR of roſes, ſaccharum roſatum, is white ſugar clarified, 
and boiled into a conſiſtence in rofe-water : when boiled, 
they form it into lozenges, ſometimes into little grains, of the 
ſize of peas, by keeping it ſtirring till it be cold, and dry. 
—lt is repute.| good to ſoften and allay acrimonics, &c, of 
the breaſt, Sce Ros E. 


Cask of SUGAR ; CAsk. p 
Cheſt if SUGAR, $ 25 18 
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SUGGESTION, SuGGEsT10, the act of hinting, or 
furniſhing another with a thought, or deſign, or of inſinuat- 
ing it artfully into his mind. 
In the French law, a teſtament is ſaid to be made by ſaggeſtion, 
when it is made by ſurprize, and contrary to the intention of 
the teſtator. 
If /ugge/tton be proved, the teſtament becomes null. Articles 
of ſuggeſtion are not admittable againſt a teſtament wrote 
with the teſtator's own hand, which is never ſuſpected. See 
TESTAMENT. | 

SUIT, SuTE, SECTA in law, (from the French ſuite, a 
following another) is uſed in divers ſenſes. —As, SUIT in 
law; which is of two kinds, real and perſonal: the ſame 
with what we call rea and perſonal actions. See ACTION. | 

SuiT V court, or ſuit of ſervice ; an attendance which the 
tenant owes the court of his lord, See SERVICE. 

SUIT covenant; when your anceſtor hath covenanted with 
mine to {ue to his court. 

Suit cuſtom; when I and my anceſtors owe ſuit time out 


of mind, | 
Suit real, or regal; when men come to the ſheriffs turn or 


leet. 

Sui alſo ſignifies the following one in chaſe; as freſb ſuit. See 
FRESH-SUILT, | 

SU1T, again, ſignifies a petition made to the king, or any 
great perſon. Sce PETITION, 

SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unctuous ſort of mi- 
neral ſubſtance, fuſible and inflammable by fire, and not diſ- 
ſoluble or miſcible in water. See FossiL, . 

This is particularly called fil, or mineral ſulphur, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the ſulphur of metals, or of the philoſophers. 
See METAL. 


E ooms wor» 


SUL 


my | make a particular claſs of foffil;, divided into gl. 


The /elid SULPHURs are, common ſulpbur, or ſulphur pio. 


perly ſo called, arſenic and amber. See Are xc and 
AMBER. 


uſing the very beſt earth, When prepared with | The [quid SULPMURs are, aſphaltum, piſlaſphaltum, bitu.. 


men, petroleum, naphtha, and oleum terrz, Sc. See Br. 
WWW bn 
c. ; 


SULPHUR, properly ſo called, or brimfone, is of two kinds 


viz. vivum, and common ſulphur. 


SULPHUR wvivum, native, Or virgin ſulphur, is that Which; 


dug in this form out of the earth; bein ke, of a 

or aſh-colour ; it eaſily takes fire, . ar 
ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell. 7 

It is chiefly brought from Sicily; and is but little ud, e. 
cept in ſome galenical compoſitions, and to ſulphur wine, in 
order to make it keep in carriage, ; 

It is found in great quantities in the neighbonrhood of v4). 
canos or burning mountains, as Veſuvius, Ætna, Sc. 50 
ſulphur has alſo its particular mines; and we have very god 
from ſeveral parts of Italy and Switzerland, though the beſt 
is that of Quitto and Nicaragua in America. 


Common SULPHUR, or that uſed in gunpowder, and on di- 


vers other occaſions, is ſaid by ſome to be a compoſition qt 
the native ſulphur with roſin; rolled up into cylindrical 
pieces. Though others aſſure us, it is procured from the 
native ſulphur by means of fire and train oil, which diffolying 
it, it 1s poured into moulds ; and thus formed into thoſe cy- 
linders we find it in. Savary. 

This common ſulphur is do better or worſe, according to 


the refinery it comes from. That of Holland has a long 


time had the vogue; the ſecond place has been given to that 
of Venice; and the third to that of Marſeilles : but the order 
ſeems to have been ſince changed, and that from Marſci!l., 
is now in the firſt place. 

It is choſen in large thick cylinders, of a golden yellow co- 
lour, very brittle, and when broke, appearing all brilliant, 
as if cryſtallized. 

Beſide the uſe of ſulphur in the compoſition of gun-powder, 
whereof it is one of the three ingredients, and that which 
makes it take fire fo readily, (ſee GuN#ownDER) it is of 
fome uſe in medicine, and more in chymiſtry. It is al 
uſed in whitening ſilken and woollen ſtuffs ; to which end, 
the vapour thereof is contrived to be received by them, Sce 
BLEACHING. 

Its vapour alſq whitens red roſes, and even young rooks, 
taken out of the neſt, and expoſed thereto, are faid to be- 
come perfectly white. It has the ſame effect on gold; 
which is to be reſtored to its colour by boiling it in water 
with tartar, 

The chymical analyſis of /u/phur is very difficult; its prin- 
ciples being ſo volatile, and withal fo faſt bound together, 
that they either riſe all together, or are diſſipated and loſt in 
the ſeparation, + 

M. Homberg, however, has at length found the ſecret of 
ſeparating the principles, and of ſaving them at the fame 
time. He finds it to conſiſt of an acid falt, an earth, an oily 
bituminous and inflammable matter, and uſually a littic 
metal, 

The three firſt he finds, by a long ſeries of operations, arc in 
pretty equal quantities ; but the laſt, which proves to be cop- 
per, inconſiderable. The acid, he adds, is exactly the ſame 
with that of vitriol ; the oil, which is thick and red as blood, 
appears to be the inflammable part, and that which conſti- 
tutes the chymical principle /u/phur, only that it retains ſome 
heterogeneous matter in the operation. The earth is ex- 
tremely fixt, and unalterable by the ſtrongeſt fire. 

M. Geoffroy tried the re- compoſition of ſulphur, on M. Hom- 
berg's principles, and with ſucceſs, The pure acid ſalt 0: 
ſulphur being mixed with an equal quantity of the oily m2t- 
ter, and earthy alcali, and a little oil of tartar, and the 
operation conducted according to the rules of art, the mix- 
ture was converted into a pure burning ſulphur. | 
This done, he attempted the compoſition of ſulphur, not by 
recompounding it out of the ſame matters it had been ic- 
ſolved into, but by uſing matters judged of the ſame natire. 
Thus, by ſubſtituting oil of vitriol for the acid ſalt, and oil 6! 
turpentine for the inflammable part, he ſucceeded as be- 
fore, 

Again, he found that fixt ſalts, as they are acids abſorbed 
in earth, ſerve for two principles at once, and need nothing 
but an inflammable oil to make ſulphur and even in lieu of 
this oil, M. Geoffroy imployed, with equal ſucceſs, chat- 
coal, pit-coal, and other ſolids. 

Indeed Mr. Boyle and Glauber had before made common 
ſulphur, and that by mixtures, ſuch as M. Geoffroy deſcribes 
but they were both miſtaken as to the reaſon thereof; the 01 
concluding, that the /u/phur he thus got, had been con- 
tained in the fixed ſalts, and the other in the coal; neither of 
them dreamed, that it was the mixture of the three principles 


that produced the mixt. 


Flowers 77 SULPHUR, are the pureſt and fineſt part of com- 


mon ſulphur, gained by evaporating ſulphur, by W or 
| urning 


Ferrer 
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Urniag it in pots made for that purpoſe; and gathered in 
burnt, 7 2 honda; hrs the vagonr icks. See 


FLOWER. | 3 1 
This preparation, as, indeed, ſulpbur, in moſt of its forms; 
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SUM 
The ancients uſed thim, inſtead of falt; to ſeaſon their meat 


withal ; whence the Latins call the tree, rhus ob/oniorum : 
from its uſe in the dreſſing of leather; it is alſo called h 


coriar iu. 


i. found excellent for the lungs. The beſt flower of ſulphur | SUMMARY, an abridginent, containing the ſum and ſub- 


i: in cakes, or pieces, light, ſoft, friable, and rather white 
than yellow. If it be in powder it muſt be very fine, of a 
yellow colour, that is, both whitiſh and gilt at the ſame 
Inſtead of this, we have frequently put upon us a vile ſulpbur, 
mixed with ſtarch, or wheat flower; and ſometimes only 
ſulphur-duſt well lifted, | | 
By adding fixed nitre, or ſal polychreſt, to the flowers of 
«!phur, we have the white flowers of ſulphur. 

Magi/tery, balm, or milk of SULPHUR, is ſulphur diſſolved in 

" x {ukcient quantity of water, with ſalt of tartar; and pre- 
cipitated by means of ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other acid. 
See MAGISTERY, 


It is called milk of ſulphur from its whiteneſs ; and balm of SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the 


ſulphur, or of the lungs, from its excellent uſe in diſeaſes of 
the jungs and breaſt, See Ba Lsom, Cc. 

Salt of SULPHUR, is a chymical preparation, very improperly 
thus called; as being no other than the ſal poly n, im- 
pregnated with ſpirit of ſulphur, and reduced to an acid falt, 
by evaporating the humidity thereof, Some hold it a power- 
ful febrifuge. See SALT. 

Spirit of SULPHUR 3 fee the article 8 IX IT. 


ſtance of a thing in a few words. See ABRIDOCU RENT. 
The ſummery placed at the head of a book, a chapter, à law, 
or the like, is very uſeful to the reader, to facilitate the un- 
derſtanding thereof, See ARGUMENT. | 
A recapitulation, is to contain a ſummary of the whole pre- 
c—_ ——— dee RECAPITULATION. 
SUMMATORIUS calculus, the method of ſumming diffe- 
rential quantities ; that is, from any differential given, tc find 
the quantity from whoſe differencing the given differential 
reſults, See DiIFFkRENTIAL, | 
This method we more uſually call the inver/s methed of 
fluxiont ; and foreigners, integralis calculis, See CA Lc u- 
Lus, and FLuxions, 
r, commencing, 
in theſe northern regions, on the day the fun enters cancer; 
and ending when he quits virgo. See SEASON. 
Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſummer begins on the 
day when the ſun's meridian diftance from the zenith is the 
leaſt, It ends on the day when his diſtance is a mean betwixt 
the greateſt and ſmalleſt. Sce Sun. 


dee WINTER. | 


SULPHUR of antimony, is a diaphoretic tinfture drawn from nA Tn the articles J B oma. 


antimony and ſalt of tartar or nitre by divers operations.] SUMMER ice, 


Sce ANTIMONY. 
That drawn from the faces of crocus metallorum, is by 
ſome called golden ſulphur. See ANTIMONY. 

SULPHUR metallorum, or ſulphur of metals, called alſo, fal- 
bur figens, is uſed among chymiſts and alchymiſts for a pecu- 
liar matter, which enters the compoſition of all metals. See 
METAL. 


SOLSTICE, 
SUMMER *, in architeQure, is a large ſtone, the firſt that is 


laid over columns and pilaſters, in beginning to make a crofs 


vault ; or it is the ſtone which being laid over a piedroit ar 
_ is hollowed, to receive the firſt haunce of a plat- 
and. 


* The word is formed from the French, /ommicr, which fignifics 
the ſame thing. 


Metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two eſſential parts, or prin- [SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of timber, which 


ciples; mercury, as the baſis, or metallic matter; and ſulphur, 
as the binder, or cement, which fixes the fluid mercury 
into a coherent malleable maſs. See MzrAL, and MER 
CURY. 
Some of the lateſt and beſt chymiſts, particularly Monſ. 
Homberg, will bave this ſulphur to be no other than fire; See 
Ern E, GOLD, and BURNING glaſs. 
SULPHURATED wine; fee the article Wins. 
SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a title, or appellation given the 
emperor of the Turks. 
It had its riſe under Mahmoud, ſon of SebeQeghin, the firſt 
emperor of the dynaſty of the Gaznevides, towards the cloſe 
of the fourth century of the æta of the Hegira : when that 
prince going to Segeſtan to reduce Kalaf, governor of that 
province, who affected the ſoverainty; Kalaf was no ſooner 
advertiſed of his coming, than he went out to meet him, de- 
livered the keys of his fortreſs, and owned him his /ultan®, 
that is, his lord or commander. The title pleaſed Mahmoud 


ſo well, that he aſſumed it ever afterwards ; and from him | 


it paſſed to his deſcendants, and to other Mahometan 
Princes, 

* Vattier will have the word Turkiſh, and to ſignify king of 
kings ; adding that it was firſt given the Turkiſh princes An- 
grolipex and — 2 about the year 105 $ others will have 
it originally Perſian, alledging, in proof hereof, an ancient 
medal of Coſroe ; others derive it from ſo/danus, guafi folus 
dominus z others from the Hebrew YY Wy, /chalat, to rule, 
reign. 

In the Roman ceremonial, we alſo find mention made of a 
SOLDAN,, or marſhal, who is to attend the pope when he 
marches in ſtate. He is alſo to apprehend malefactors. 
SULTANA, the wife of a ſultan. The favourite fuitana 
is called Hhaſeki-ſultana, i. e. private ſultana. 
The ſultana queen is the emperor's chief wife. The old 
* mother of the emperor reigning, is called ſultuna 
valide. 
SULT Ax A alſo denotes a ſtrong Turkiſh veſſel of war. 
SULTZ, or SULz ; fee the article SALz. 


SUM, SUMMA, in mathematics, ſignifies the quantity that 


ariſes from the addition of two or more magnitudes, num- 
bers, or quantities together. See ADDITION, 

This is ſometimes called the aggregate; and, in algebra, is 
ſometimes denoted by the letter Z, which ſtands for zuma, or 
ſuma ; and ſometimes by the letter 8. 

SUM of an equation, is when the abſolute number being brought 
over to the other ſide, with a contrary ſign, the whole be- 
comes equal to o: this Des Cartes calls the ſum of the equa- 
tion propoſed. See EQU.A T10N, 

SUMACH, a drug u 


paration of black morocco, and other leather. Sce Mo- 
ROCCO, | | 

It conliſts of the leaves and young branches of a ſhrub, not 
unlike the little {ervice-tree : the leaves are longiſh, pennated 
and hairy: the flowers grow in cluſters, and are red, like our 
roſes, Its fruit is a kind of grape, of à very aſtringent qua- 


lity ; and its ſeed almoſt oval, and incloſed in capſula of the | 


like figure. 
Vor, II. 


to die in green; as alſo in the pre- 


being ſupported on two ſtone peers, or poſts, ſerves as a lintel 
to a door, window, Cc. 


There are alſo ſummers uſed in various engines, &c, ſerving 
to ſuſtain the weight, &c. 

SUMMER tree, denotes a beam into which the ends of joyſts are 
faſtened; and to which the girders are framed, See BREST 
SUMMER, and GIRDER, 

SUMMER of an organ; ſee the article Sou nD-board. 

SUMMET'*, the vertex, or point of any body, or figure; as of 
a triangle, a pyramid, a pediment, &c, See VERTEX. 

The word is formed from the French, ſommet, which ſignifies 
the ſame. 

SUMMONER, SummoniToR, an apparitor, or petty 
officer who is to cite perſons to appear at a certain time and 
place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt them. Sec 
APPARITOR, and SUMMONS. 

SUMMONS, SUummoNiT1o, in law, a citing or calling a 
perſon to any court, to anſwer a complaint, or even to 
give in his evidence, &c, See CITATION, and ResuM- 
MONS, 

This is the ſame with the vocatio in jus, or the citatio of the 
Civilians : hence alſo our old word /umner, or ſummoner. See 
SUMMONER. 

SUMMONS in terra petita, is that made on the land which the 
party, at whoſe ſuit the ſummons is ſent out, ſeeks to have. 
SUMMONS ad warrantizandurm, is a proceſs, whereby the vouchec 

in a common recovery is called. See VouchkEx. 

SUMMONS, in war. To ſummons a place, is to ſend a drum, 
or trumpet, to command the governor to ſurrender ; or, in 
defect thereof, to proteſt to make an aſſault, and to lay all 
in fire and blood. 

SUMMUM bonum, in ethics, the chief good of human 
nature; or that, which, by its enjoyment, renders man truly 
and compleatly happy. See Goop., 

The ſchools diftinguiſh this chief good of man, into that 
which is ſimply and adequately ſo, and beyond which there 
can be no other ; and an inferior and ſubordinate ſort, which 
is in ſome meaſure attainable in this imperfect ſtate, | 
This laſt they call felicitas viatorum; and the former, fali- 
citat comprehenſorum. 

SUMMUM genus ; ſee the article GEN us. 

SUMPTER horſe, is an horſe that carries proviſions, and ne- 
ceflaries for a journey, Ruſt. 

SUMPTUARY but, leges SUMPTUARIZ, are laws made 
to reſtrain« exceſs in apparel, coſtly furniture, cating, &c, 
See Law. | 
Moſt ages and nations have had their ſumptuary laws ; and 
ſome retain them ſtill, as the Venetians, French, c. But 
it is obſerved, that no laws are worſe executed than /umptuary 
laws. | ; 

The ſumptuary laws of that ancient Locrian legiſlator Zaleu- 
cus, are famous: by theſe it was ordained, that no woman 
ſhould go attended with more than one maid in the ſtreet, 
except ſhe were drunk : that ſhe ſhould not go out of the city 
in the night, unleſs ſhe went to commit fornication : that 
ſhe ſhould net wear any gold or embroidered apparel, unleſs 
ſhe purpoſed to be a common 4 28 That men ſhould 
11 R not 
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but that he ought rather to be num 


not wear rings, or tiſſues, except when they went a whoring, 
Ec. 

The Engliſh have had their ſhare of ſumptuary laws, though 
all repealed by a ſtatute 1* Jac, I. or obſolete. 

Under king Henry IV. Camden tells us, pride was got ſo 
much into the foot, that it was proclaimed, That no man 
ſhould wear ſhoes above Gx inches broad at the toes. And 
their other garments Were ſo ſhort, that it was enacted, 
25 Ed. IV. That no perſon under the condition of a lord, 
Mould, from that time, Wear any mantle or gown, unleſs 
of ſuch length, that, ſtanding upright, it might cover his 
privy members and buttocks. - 

Among the Romans, the ſumptuary and cibary laws were 
very numerous: by the Lex Orchia, the number of gueſts at 
fealts was limited, though without limitation of the charges 
thereof, By the Fannian law, made twenty-two years after- 
wards, it was enacted, That more than ten as's ſhould not 
be ſpent at any ordinary feaſt: for the ſolemn feaſts, as 
the ſaturnalia, &c. an hundred as's Were allowed ; ten of 
which, Gellius informs us, Was the price of a ſheep, and an 
hundred of an ox. 

By the Didian law, which was perferred 1 years after, 
it was decreed, that the former ſumptuary laws ſhould be of 
force, not only in Rome, but throughout Italy : and that for 
every tranſgreſſion, not only the maſter of the ſeaſt, but all 


the gueſts too, ſhould be liable to the penalty. 


SUN, Sor, in aſtronomy the great luminary which en- 


lightens the world, and by bis preſence conſtitutes day. See 


Day. | 
The ſun is uſually reckoned — the number of planets; 
red among the fixed ſtars, 
will be ſhewn in its place. See STAR, and PLANET. L 
According to the Copernican hypotheſis, which is now gene- 
rally received, and which has even demonſtration on its hide, 
the ſun is the centre of the planetary and cometary ſyſtem 3 
round which all the planets and comets, and our earth among 
the reſt, revolve, in different periods, according to their 
different diſtances from the ſun, See this motion illuſtrated 
and demonſtrated under the article PLANET. 
But the ſun, though thus eaſed of that prodigious motion, 
whereby the ancients imagined him to revolve daily round 
our earth; yet is not a perfectly quieſcent body. 
From the phænomena of his maculæ or ſpots it evidently 
appears, that he has a rotation round his axis; like that of the 


earth whereby the natural day is meaſured 3 only flower.— 


Some of theſe ſpots have made their firſt appearance Near the 
edge or margin of the ſun, and have been ſeen ſome time 


after on the oppoſite edge; whence, after a ſtay of about 


fourteen days, they have re-appeared in their firſt place, and 


taken the ſame courſe over again; finiſhing their entire cir- 
cuit in twenty-ſeven days time : which is hence deduced.to 


be the period of the ſun's rotation round his axis. 'I his mo- 


tion of the ſpots, is from welt to eaſt, whence WE conclude 


that of the ſun, to which the other is owing, to be from. eaſt 


to weſt, For the various appearance of the ſolar ſpots, their 


cauſe, &c. ſee MAacUuL#X, and SPOTS 


For the apparent annual motion of the Sun round the earth; it 
is ealily ſhewn by aftronomers, that the annual motion of 
the earth will occalion ſuch an appearance, though it be de- 
monſtrated that there is no ſuch thing. 


A ſpectator in the Ju, would ſee the earth move from welt 


to caſt, for-the ſame reaſon as We ec the ſun move from eaſt 
to weſt, And all the phenomena reſulting from this annual 
motion, in whichſoever of the bodies it be, will appear the 

ſame from either. | 
Let 8, for inſtance (Tab. Ajtron. fig. 39.) repreſent the ſun, 
ABC the earth's orbit, which it paſles through from weſt 
to eaſt, in the ſpace of a year,—Now, a ſpectator in 8, view- 


ing the earth at A, wilt refer it to the point of the ſphere of 
the ſtars, T: when arrived in B, the ſpectator will ſee it, as 
in the point S: when in C, as in the point , Oc. till 
after its whole circuit, it will be again ſeen in V. Thus will 
the earth appear to deſcribe the whole ecliptic, and to paſs, 
ſucceſſively, from ſign to ſign. | 
Suppoſe, now, the ſpectator removed from the /un to the 
carth, which imagine in CE; the diſtance of the fixed ſtars, 
we have ſhewn, is fo vaſt, that that of the ſun is but a point 
to it. 

will ſec the ſame face of the heavens, the ſame ſtars, &c. as 
before ; the only difference will be, that as before he imagined 
the earth in the heavens, and the ſun in the centre ; he will 
now ſuppoſe the ſun in the heavens, and tha earth in the 
centre. 


The earth, therefore, being in C, the ſpectator will ſee the 


The ſpectator, therefore, now ſituate on the earth, 


n in Y. and the ſpectator being carried along with the 
earth, and partaking of his annual motion, will not perceive 
either his own motion, or that of the earth; but obſerving 
the ſun, when the carth is arrived at D, the ſun will be ſeen 
at B. 
cem to have moved through the ſigns Sz, A, and op: and 
while the en cth deſcribes the ſemi-circle A B C, the fur will 
appear to have moved in the Concave ſarface of the heavens, 
through the {ix ſigns, 5 
an inhabitant of the earth will ſee the ſun go through the 


Again, while the earth proceeds to A, the Jun will 


m, T » Vs, 25 . 80 that 


* 


* 


SUN 


' ame orbit or circle in the heavens, and in the fame ſpace of 


time, as a ſpectator in the ſun would ſee the earth deferibe 
the ſame. ; | 

Hence ariſes that apparent motion of the ſun, whereby he is 
ſen to advance, inſenſibly, towards the eaftern ſtars: in- 
ſomuch, that if any ſtar near the ecliptic, riſe any time with 
the ſun; after a few days, the ſun will be got more to the 
eaſt of the ſtar, and the far will riſe and ſet before him. 
For the ſeveral phænomena reſulting from the ſun's apparent 
motion, or the earth's real motion, 2s the diverſity of da 
and night, of ſeaſons, &c. ſee EARTH- ! 


Nature, properties, figure, Ee. hep SUNn.—1* As the ſolar 


ſpots are ſometimes found to Nay three days longer behind 
the ſun, than they ſpend in paſſing over the hemiſphere viſible 


to us; weealily deduce, that they do not adhere to the ſur- 


face of the ſun, but are at ſome diftance therefrom. 

2* As the ſpots frequently riſe and vaniſh, even in the midſt 
of the ſun's disk; and undergo ſeveral changes, both with 
regard to bulk, and f gure, an denſity; it follows, that they 
frequently riſe de novo, about the ſun, and are again diſh- 
pated. | 

3 Hence it ſhould follow, that they are formed out of the 
exhalations of the ſun ; and are no other than ſolat clouds, 
Gee VAPOUR, CLOUD) Ee. 

4 Since, then, exhalations proceeding from the ſun, riſe 
above him, and ſtop at a certain altitude; it is evident there 
is ſome fluid incompaihng the ſun, to urge the exhalations 
to riſe: and this fluid muſt be denſer at bottom, and rarer 
a-top, like our atmoſphere. See AT MOSPHERE. 

5 Since the ſpots frequently diſſolve and difappear in the 
middle of the ſun's disk; the matter of the ſpots, that is, the 
ſolar exhalations, fall back again to the ſun: whence it fol- 
lows, that there muſt ariſe various alterations in the ſun's at- 
moſphere, and the ſun himſelf. See Rain, HAII, Ma- 
TEOR, c. 

6? Since the revolution of the ſpots round the fun is found 
very regular, and the ſpots very near the ſun ; it follows, that 
the ſpots do not revolve round the ſun ; but that the /un, to- 
gether with his atmoſphere, wherein the maculæ are, move 
round their common axis, in an interval of about twent\- 
ſeven days: and hence it is, that the ſpots near the limb, 
being viewed obliquely, appear narrow and oblong. 

7 Since the ſun, in every fituation, appears like 2 circular 
disk; its figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be pherical; though we 
ſhall hereafter ſhew, that it is really ſpheroidical. 

Beſides the maculæ or dark ſpots, ſeveral authors make men- 
tion of faculæ, or ſpots brighter than the reſt of the /u1's 


disk; and thoſe generally larger, and very different from ne 


maculz, both in figure, duration, c. 
Theſe faculæ, Kircher, Scheiner, &c. ſuppoſe to be eruptions 
of flames; and hence take occaſion to repreſent the face of 
the ſun as full of volcano's, c. But Huygens, uſing, ihe 
beſt teleſcopes, could never find any ſuch things, though he 
has ſometimes ſpied certain places in the maculæ themtc!ves, 
more lucid than the reſt. But theſe do not ſeem owing, to 
any kindled matter, which were ſcarce conſiſtent with the:! 
duration, and their frequent change into maculz 3 but to the 
refraction of the 7 nds rays through the thinner exhalation:. 
when as the grofler, in their neighbourhood, intercept the 
ſame. See FAcu L. 
89 That the ſubſtance of the -_ is fire, we thus prove the 
ſun ſhines, and his rays, collected by concave mirrors, 
convex lens's, burn, conſume, and melt the moſt ſolid bodies, 
or elſe convert them into aſhes, or glaſs. Wherefcre, as the 
force of the ſolar rays is diminiſhed by their divergenq); in a 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances reciprocally taken: it is ©” 
dent, their force and effect is the ſame, when collected by a 
burning lens or mirror, As if we were at ſuch diſtance from 
the ſun, where they were equally denſe. The ſun's 12Y* 
therefore, in the neighbourhood of” the (n, produce th 
ſame effects, as might be expected from the moſt vcheme: 
os conſequently, the ſun 1s of a fiery ſubſtance. dee 
IRE. 
Hence it follows, that its ſurface is every where fluid; that 
being the condition of flame. See FLAME» and FLUIDII * 
Indeed, whether the whole body of the ſ/un be fluid, as ſome 
think, or ſolid, as others; we do not determine: but as there 
are no other marks, whereby to diſtinguiſh fire from other 
bodies, but light, heat, a power of burning, conſuminęg, 
melting, calcining, and vitrifying; we do not ſee what 
ſhould hinder, but that the ſun may be a globe of fire, like 
ours, inveſted with flame. Is 
g9 Since the maculz are formed out of the ſolar exhalations, 
it appears, that the ſun is not pure fire, but that there at 
heterogeneous particles mixed along with it. 
10e The figure of the ſun is a ſpheroid, higher under its equ2- 
tor than about the poles. This we prove thus : the fun has a 
motion about its own axis, and therefore the ſolar matter ill 
have an endeavour to recede from the centres of the circles 
wherein it moves; and that, with the greater force, as the 
peripheries of the circles are greater. But the equator is the 


greateſt circle, and the reſt, towards the poles, continually 
Jecreaſe ; therefore the ſolar matter, though at firſt in a ſphe- 


rical form, will endeavour to recede from the centre 
the 
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the equator, further than from the centres of the paral- | Livy deſcribing it, calls it ſuovetaurilia, as compoſed of fur, 
lels, See CENTRAL force. "$0 * ovis, and taurus, the names of the three Victims ſacrificed, 
Conſequently, ſince the gravity whereby it is retained in its] Dion, Halicarnaſſeus deſcribing the ſame, calls it ſelitaurllia, 
place, is ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the whole ſun; | in regard it was required, that the victims were perfect, and 
it will really recede from the centre, more under the equator without any defect; ſollus, or ſolus, in the language of the 
than under any of the parallels. And hence the /ar's dia-] Ofci, Cenityin integer, entire. 

meter, drawn through the equator, will be greater than that [SUPERBIPAR TIENS ; ſee the article RaT1o. 

paſſing through the pole, i. e. the ſun's figure is not per- [SUPER CARGO, a perſon imployed by merchants to go a 
tetly ſpherical, but ſpheroidical. SeeSpHEROID. voyage, and overſee their cargo or lading, and diſpoſe of it 

For the parallax of the Su x; ſee Pa RALLAx. to the beſt advantage, 

For theSuN's diſtance; as the determination thereof depends on [SU PERCILII corrugater ; ſec the article Cox RUGATOR. 
that of the parallax, and as the ſun's parallax is not found [SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye-brow, SecEvE. 
without a long operoſe calculus; ſo aſtronomers do not agree |[SUPERCIL1UM, in the ancient architecture, denotes the up- 
much about either of them, permoſt member of the corniche, called by the moderns, 
The mean diſtance of the ſun from the earth, ſome make | corona, crown, or larmier. Sce LARMIER, 
7400 diameters of the earth; others 10000, others 12000; | Mr. Evelyn conceives, it ſhould rather have been called 
others 15000; but allowing M. de la Hire's parallax of 6”, fillicidium, or drip, to denote its office of ſheltering the 
the /un's mean diſtance will be 17188 diameters of the earth ; order from rain, &c. See Corona and CoRNICHE. | 
and allowing that of Caſſini, only 14182. See DISTANCE. | SUPERCILIUM, is alfo uſed for a ſquare member under the 
The apparent diameter of the /un, is not always the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals. 
ſame, Ptolemy makes it, when greateſt, 33 20“; Tocho, Some authors confound it with the tore itſelf. See Tor E. 

& 32'; Kepler, 31' 4”; Ricciolus, 32' 8”; Caffni, 32“ 20”; de[ SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what a man does be- 


la Hire, 32' 43'. Its mean, apparent diameter, according to ond his duty, or more than he was commanded to do, 
Ptolemy, is 32 18; according to Tycho, 31'; according to he Romaniſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for works of ſuperrroga- 
Kepler, 30' 30“; according to Ricciolus, 31' 40”; accordin tion; and maintain, that the obſervance of 1 
to Caſſini, 31 40 according to de la Hire, 32” 10“. Its leal is ſuch. By means hercof, a ſtock of merit is laid up; which 
diameter, Tos Woes 31 20 3 1 30 Kepler 30; the church has the diſpoſal of, and which ſhe diſtributes in 
Ricciolus, 31' ini 31 8”; de la Hire, 31 38”. indulgences to ſuch as need, See INDULGENCE. 

The true diameter of the fun to that of the earth, is com-] The reformed church do not allow of any work of /#- 
puted to be, as 10000 to 208, Sce DIAMETER, pereregation ; but hold with the apoſtle, That when we bave 


done our beſt, we are but unprofitable ſervants. See Menrirm. 
SUPERFETATION, SuxERFOET ATI, in medicine, 


an after or ſecond conception; happening when the mother, 


For the eclipſes of the 8u x; ſee ECLIPSE. 
Cycle of the SUN ; fee the article CV LA. 
Aeridian altitude of the SUN ; fee MERIDIAN. 


Angle at the SUN, ANGLE. already pregnant, conceives, of a later coition ; ſo that ſhe 
Diurnal arch of the SUN, ARCH. bears at once two foetus's of uncqual age and bulk, and is de- 
Heighth f the SUN, ſee {HE1GHTH., livered of them at different times. See BI R TH, CoxncCEeP- 
Nadir ef the SUN, IVNabpiR. TION, Foz rus, Oe. 

Nocturnal arch of the SUN, ARCH. The word is formed from the Latin, /uper, over, and fetus, 
Place of the SUN, PLACE. embryo, 

Retrogradation of the SUN, fe JRETROGRADATION, We meet with inſtances of pores of women, in 
Vertical of the Su x, VERTICAL. Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Pliny, du Laurens, &c,—but they 


Raiſins of the SUN, RAISIN. are much more frequent in hares, and ſows, 
SUNDAY, the firſt day of the week; thus called by our] An inſtance of an extraordinary kind of /uperſctation, we 
idolatrous anceſtors, becauſe ſet apart for the worſhip of the | have in Bartholine; who tells us, that a Daniſh girl was 


ſun. See Day, and WEEK. born big with child. 

It is now called the Lord's-day, dies dominicus, becauſe kept! Mentzclius, a German phyſician, adds, that in 1672, the 
a feaſt in memory of our Lord's reſurrection on this day; | wife of a phyſician, in Thuringia, was delivered of a girl 
and /abbath-day, becauſe ſubſtituted under the new law, in the | big with another; whereof ſhe was delivered in eight days 
place of the ſabbath, in the old law. Sce SABBATH. time; and which was baptized, and died a day after her 


In the Breviary, and other offices, we meet with /undays off mother, 

the fir/# and ſecond claſs. — Thoſe of the firſt claſs, are Palm, | The naturaliſts hold, that female rats are frequently born 
Fajler, Advent and Whit-ſunday, thoſe of quaſimodo and gua- | with young rats in their wombs.—In the king of Denmark's 
dr:igefima ; each whereof ſee under its proper article, —T hoſe | cabinet, is ſeen an egg, in the middle whereof is another egg 
of the ſecond claſs, are the common ſundays. perfectly formed, See EGG. 

Anciently, each ſunday in the year had its particular name, | We meet with ſomething like a ſuperfetation in plants too; 
which was taken from the introit of the day; which cuſtom | there being a kind of lemon found to grow incloſed in the 
has only been continued to ſome few in Lent : as, reminiſcere, | body of another, 


oculi, lætare, judica. In the Hiſtory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the 
It was Conſtantine the Great, who firſt made a law for the | year 1709, mention is made of a letter from a very confider- 
obſervation of ſunday; and who, according to Euſebius, ap-] able magiſtrate, to the academy, containing a very remarkable 
pointed it ſhould be regularly celebrated throughout the Ro- inſtance of a ſuperfetation; a butcher's wife of Aix being, 
man empire, delivered in that year of nine children, each about two 


Before him, and even in his time, they obſerved the Jewiſh | days after other, all well formed and alive, 

ſabbath as well as ſunday; both to ſatisfy the law of Moſes, | SUPERFICIAL content; fee SUPERFICIE?, AREA, 
and to imitate the apoſtles, who uſed to meet together on] and ME asuRinG, 

the firſt day. SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geometry, a magni- 
Indeed, ſome are of opinion that the Lord's-day, mentioned | tude, conſidered as having two dimenſions ; or extended in 
in the Apocalypſe, is our ſunday ; which they will have to | length and breadth 3 but without thickneſs or depth, See 
have been fo early inſtituted by the apoſtes.—Be this as it | D1MENs10N. 

will, it is certain, a regard was had to this day, even in the In bodies, the ſuperficies is all that preſents itſelf to the 
carlieſt ages of the church; as appears from the firſt apology | Eye, See Bop v,—A ſuperficies is chiefly conlidered, as the 
of Juſtin Martyr, where he deſcribes the exerciſe of the day, external part of a ſolid : when we ſpeak of a ſurface ſimply, 
not much unlike to ours, and without any regard to body, we uſually call it ure. Scc 
By Conſtantine's laws, made in 321; it was decreed, that | FiGURE. 

for the future, the ſunday ſhould be kept a day of reſt in all | Re&ilinear SUPERFICIES, is that comprehended between 
Cities and towns ; but he allowed the country people to fol- | right lines. 

low their work.—In 538, the council of Orleans prohibited | Curvilinear SUPERFICIES, that comprehended between curve 
this country-labour ; but in regard there were ſtill abundance | lines. See CURVE. ; i 

of Jews in the Gauls, and that the people gave into a good | Plane SUPERFICIES, is that which has no inequality, but 
many ſuperſtitious uſages in the celebration of the new ſab- lies evenly between its boundary lines. dee PLANE, | 

bath, like thoſe of the Jews among that of the old; the council | Convex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior part of a ſpherical or 
declares, that to hold it unlawful to travel with horſes, cat- | ſpheroidical body. See ConvE x. | 

tle, and carriages, to prepare foods, or to do any thing ne- | Concave SUPERFICIES, is the internal part of an orbicular 
cellary to the cleanlineſs and decency of houſes or perſons, or ſpheroidical body, See CONCAVE. 

ſavours more of judaiſm than chriſtianity. The meaſure or quantity of a ſurface, is called the area 


Quinguageſima SUNDAY, E thereof. See AREA, and MEASURING. 
Trinity SUNDAY, TRINITY. The finding of this meaſure or area, is called the quadrature 
SUNDAY letter; ſee the article DoMINICAL letter, thereof, See QUADRATURE. 


SU N-F#2wer ; fee the article TURNE$S0L, To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral kinds of bodies, as 

SUON ATA; ſee the article SoN ATA. ſpheres, cubes, parallelepipeds, pyramids, priſms, cones, Sc. 

SUOVE TAURILIA, or SoLiTAuRiL1a, a ſolemn See SPHERE, CUBE, PARALLELEPIPED, Cc. 
ſacrifice among the antient Romans; wherein they offered | Line of SUPERFICIEsS, a line uſually found on the ſector, and 
three victims, of three different kinds, viz. a bull, a ram, | Gunter's ſcale. —The deſcription and uſe hereot, fee under 
and a boar. the articles SECTOR, and GUNTER's ſcale, PIR 
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UPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term uſed to expre 
the ſuperlaggve zineneſs of a ſtuff. See FINE. 
Thus a cloth, a camlet, c. are ſaid to be ſuper fine, 
made of the fineſt wool, &c. or when they are the fineſt that 
can be made. 
The term is 2 uſed among gold wier-dfawers, for 
the gold or "Iver-wier which after a through an 
infinite number of holes, each leſs and leſs, 
brought to be no bigger than a hair. See GOL D-Wi#7e 


The ſuperintendent is, in e 
only his power is ſomewhat more reſtrained than that of our 


dioceſan biſhops. See B18H OP. 

He is the chief paſtor, and has the direction of all the in- 
terior paſtors within his diſtrict, or dioceſe. 

In Germany they had formerly SUPERINTENDENTS ge- 
ral, who were ſuperior to the ordinary ſuperintendants.— 
Theſe, in reality, Were archbiſhops; but the dignity is ſunk 
into diſuſe ; and at preſent, none but the ſuperintendent of 
Wirtemberg engt the quality of ſuperintendent general, | 


SUPERIOR poſticus ſerratus, 
SUPERIOR Teſpondeat, 


SUPERIOR ſcapularts, 

SUPERIORIS labit elevator, 

SUPERJURAR E.— Anciently, when 4 criminal endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf by his own oath, or by that of one 
or more witneſſes 3 and yet the crime was ſo notorious, that 
he was convicted by the oaths of many more witneſſes ; this 


was called 


SUPERL 


In Engliſh, the ſuperlative 1s uſually formed by the addition 
of et; 28 W „ bolie/, c. rarely b the addition of 
i imo, as generali 

moſt, as maſt honourable, me/? amiable, c. 

"The French are generally forced to form their ſuperlatives, 
by prefixing of le plus, ſometimes of tres, and ſometimes of 


SUP 


is, at length, 


S raden d fee SLIDING. 


SUPERINSTIT UTION, SUPERINSTIT UT10, de- 
notes one 
and inſtituted to 2 benefice upon one title, and B be admit- 
ted, inſtituted, Cc. by the preſentation of another. See 


IxsT ITU T ION. 
SUPERINT ENDENT, in the French cuſtoms, an offi- 


cer who has the prime management and direction of the 
finances or revenues of the king. 

The term is alſo uſed for the firſt officer in the queen's 
houſhold, who bas the chief adminiſtration thereof. 

They have alſo a INT of the buildings, anſwering 


to the ſurveyor © 
The cardinal de Richelieu made himſelf ſuperintendent of 


SUPERINTENDENT), alſo denotes an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior 


in ſeveral reformed churches where epiſcopacy is not ad- 
mitted 3 particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, and 


inſtitution upon another, —As, if A be admitted 


the works among us. Gee SURVEYOR- 


or SUPERIOUR, ſomething raiſed above ano- 


ther, or that has a right to command another.—Thus an 
abbot is called the /i ber of an abbey 3 and a prior the ſupe- 


As BOr, PRIOR, Ec. 


The canoniſts hold, that a perpetual ſuperiority conſtitutes 
a title: but a ſuperior ma) be continued by thoſe who con- 


{tituted him ſuch, yet without the ſaperiority's being ren- 
The church of France allow the 13 and primacy of 


eother Romiſh churches 


SUPERIOR capitis obliquus, OBL1QUUS; 
SUPERIOR maxilla, MAxI1LLA-. 
SUPERIOR oculi obliquis, ſee { OBLIQV US» 
Sur ERIOR planets, PLANET, 


SERRAT US. 


RESPOND EAT. 
ſee CSurRASPINAT US. - 


erjurare. See OaTH, Punx GAT lo, Sc. 


IV E, in grammar, an inflexion of nouns ad- 
jective, ſerving to augment and heighten their ſignification, 


ree. See DEGREE- 


and ſhew the quality of the thing denoted to be in the higheſt | 


mo; more ſrequently by the prefixing of 


of a verb, of like 


The Italians and Spaniards have great advantages over them 
in this reſpeR 3 their language abounding with magnificent 
words to exaggerate things wit 

yet the Hebrews arc more poor than the French in this re- 
ſpect, as having neither comparatives nor ſuperlatives. 

They uſe to expreſs theſe degrecs by the particles joter and 
meod, ſometimes by the prepoſition min, and ſometimes by 
re- doubling the words; of Which we find frequent inſtances 


al, without auxiliar) particles: 


% 


in the bible. 


SUPERN ATURAL grace; ſee the article Gx ACE. 
SUPERNATURAL theology 3 ſee the article THEOLOGY. 


SUPERNUMER ARY, ſomething over and above a fixed 


number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumer a clerks, 


nere are alſo ſuper nume ra ſurveyors of the exciſe, to be ready 
to ſupply Vacancies when they fall: theſe have but half pay. 


In mulic, the ſupernumer!)s called by the Greeks proflamba- 
is the loweſt of the chords of their ſyſtem 3 anſwer- 


ing to a, mi, Ia of che lowelt octave of the moderns. See 


DiAG RAM. 
1 


SUP 


(s gUPERPARTICU 

SUPERPARTIENS, Flee Rarto. 

when | SUPER .-PURG ATION, hypercatherfis, in medicine, an 

exceſſive, over - violent purging. See PURGATION. 
A man who had taken powder of diarcathamum inward!y 
was ſent by it to ſtool an hundred times; and was cured 8 
the uper-purgation by a pound of capon-broth, an vunce of 
faccharum roſatum, fve grains of laudanum, and the yolk of 
an egg. In Lieu of laudanum, they ſometimes uſe a drachm 
and a half of new venice-treacle. Burnet. | 

SUPERQU ADRIPARTIENS : fee the article Ra- 
1 10. 

SUPERSCAPULA RIS inferior, called alſo infruſpinatut; 
a muſcle that helps to draw the arm backwards. fr g 
all the ſpace that is between the ſpine, and the teres minor; 
and is inſerted into the neck of the humerus. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS ſuperior, in anatomy, a muſcle, called 


eK E A See SUPRASPINATUS. 


t covers 


DEAS, a writ iſſued in divers cafes, importing, 


in general, a command to ſtay, or forbear ſome ordinary 
proceedings at law, which, in appearance, ought to be done, 
or purſued, were it not for the cauſe, whereon this writ is 


hus, a man, regularly, 1 to have a ſurety of peace, 


againſt him of whom he will ſwear he is afraid ; and the juſtice 


required hereunto cannot deny it him: yet if the party be 
formerly bound to the peace, Ather in chancery or elſewhere, 
this writ lies, to ſtay the juſtice from doing that, which other- 


Clerk of the SUP ERSEDEAS3 ſee the article CLER®. 


SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion 
wrong directed, or conducted. See REIICION. | : 


The Romiſh prieſts make a fine penny of the ſuperſtition of 
the people: Mon. Thiers has an expreſs treatiſe des ſuper- 
flitions popularres. Women, he obſerves, are naturally more 
inclined to ſuperſtition than impiety. Plutarch has endea- 
voured to ſhew, that ſuperſtition is worſe than atheiſm, The 
puniſhment allotted by ſeveral councils for the ſuperſtitious, 
is, to faſt a month in priſon. 

SUPERSTIT 100 

UPERVISOR, fignifies a ſurveyor, or overſeer, See SUR- 


S magic; ſee MA G10. 


Tt was formerly, and ſtill remains a cuſtom among ſome, eſ- 
pecially of the better fort, to make ſuperviſor of wills; to 
overlook the executors, and fee their wills truly performed : 
but it is to little purpoſe 3 a8 being now fo carelefly executed. 
Gee WILL, EXECUTOR» Ee. | 

SUPINA TION, SUPINATIO, in anatomy), the action 


of a ſupinator muſcle ; or the motion whereby it turns the 
hand, ſo as that the palm is lifted upwards towards heaven. 
See Su PIN ATOR. 

SUPINA TOR, in anatomy» © denomination given to W ¶ 
muſcles of the arm; the one called fupinator longus, the other 
ſupinater brevis : both ſerving to turn the palm of the hand 


The firſt ariſes by a feſhy beginning, three or four fingers 
breadth above the extern protuberance of the humerus. It 


The ſecond comes from the external and upper part of the 
ulna, and paſſing round the radius, is inſerted into its upper 
and fore part, below the tendon of the biceps.— See Tab. 


Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 10, 10. and 45. 
in the L | 


atin — a part of the conjugation 
with the infinitive mood. See 


VIB, MooD, Cc. 
There are two kinds of ſupines, the one in am, Whoſe ſig- 
nification is active, and marks a motion, as dare nuptu 5 


the other in , having 3 paſſive ſignification, as / 


um auditu, &c.— The ſupine have neither number nor 


quod ad inftar ſupinorum & — 
confuſa. Or, according to Priſcian, quod naſcantur 4 5 
ticipiis paſſiuis que ſupina appellata ſunt, quia in inſimo loco 


cians, plaiſters, or other medicaments applied to the ſoles of 
the ſeet; generally made of leaven, muſtard, horſe-radiſh 


ſalt, ſoap, gunpowder, Se. 


SUPPLEMENT an arch, in geometry or trigonomett) 


is the number of degrees that it wants of being an intire 


ſemicircle: as complement ſignifies what an arch wants of 


being 2 quadrant. See QUADRANT) CoMPLEMEN?> 
c. 


SUPPLEMENT), in matters of literature, an appendage ts 


book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. See ArrEN DIE, 
and PAREROGON. 


Frenſheimius 


SUP 


\eimius has wrote divers ſupplements, to reſtore the 
l ſeveral ancient authors, part whereof had been 
The French alſo uſe the word ſupplement for a kind of tax, 
or after- payment cha on lands, offices, &c, that are pre- 
tended to have been fold beneath their value, : 
SUPPLICAVIT, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, for taking 
ſurety of the peace when one is in danger of being hurt in 
his body by another. See SURETY. | 
It is directed to the juſtices of the peace, and ſheriff of the 
county; and is grounded on the ſtatute 1 Ed. III. which ap- 
points, that certain perſons ſhall be affigned by the lord chan- 
ceilor to take care of the peace. See EACE. 3 
SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied to the upper- 
moſt quarters of a ſhield, when divided into ſeveral uarters'; 
theſe ſeeming, as it were, ſupported, or ſuſtained, dy thoſe 
below. See QUARTERING. 3 
The chief is alſo ſaid to be ſupported when it is of two co- 
jours, and the upper colour takes up two thirds of it: in this 
caſe it is ſupported by the colour underneath. EG, 

SUPP ORTER S, in heraldry, figures in an atchievement, 
placed by the ſide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to ſupport, or hold 
up the ſame. See ATCHIEVEMENT, ESCUTCHEON, &c. 
Supporters are chiefly figures of beaſts; figures of human 
creatures uſed for the like purpoſe are more properly called 
tenants; See TENANT. | 
Some make another difference between tenant and fupporter : 
when the ſhield is bore by a fingle animal, it is called tenant ; 
when by two, they are called ſupporters. = 
The figures of things inanimate, ſometimes placed aſide of 
eſcutcheons, but not touching, or ſeeming to bear them ; 
though ſometimes called /upporters, are more properly called 
cotiſes, See COTICE. : : 
The Jupporters of the Engliſh arms are a lion and an uni- 
corn ; ſome of the former kings had a leopard and an uni- 
corn; others griffons ; others eagles. Sce AR Ms. ; 
The ſupporters of the French arms are angels; which are ſaid 
to have been firſt introduced by Philip VI. his device being 
an angel over throwing a dragon : the dragon being at that 
time the device of the king of England. 
Thoſe of the prince of Monaco, are Auguſtine monks : 
Thoſe of the family of the Urſini, bears, in alluſion to their 
names. 
In England, none below the degree of a banneret are allowed 
ſupporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called the high nobzlity, 
The Germans permit none but princes and noblemen of 
rank to bear them. Among the French the uſe is more 
promiſcuous. 2 
SUPPOSITI medium ; fee the article MEDIUM. 
SUPPOSITION, in muſic, is when one of the parts dwells 
oa note, while another part makes two or more leſſer notes 
equivalent to it, by conjoint degrees. See HARMONY, and 
COUNTERPOINT, 
Suppoſitron is defined by a late author the uſing of two ſuc- 
ceſſive notes, of the ſame value, as to time; the one whereof 
being a diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a concord, Sec HAR- 
MONY. 
The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is always to be full 
on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, but on the un- 
accented, diſcords may * paſs, without any offence 
to the ear. This tranſient uſe of diſcords, followed by con- 
cords, make what we, atter the French, call /uppsſatzon. See 
ConcoRD, and DiscoRD. 
There are ſeveral kinds of ſuppoſition : the hrit is, when the 
parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, and diſcord 
to concord ; the intervening diſcord ſerving only as a tran- 
ſition to the following concord. 
Another kind is, when the parts do not proceed gradually 
from the diſcord to the concord, but deſcend to it by the 
interval of a third. | 
A third kind, like the ſecond, is, when the riſing to the 
diſcord is gradual; but the deſcending from it to the tollowing 
concord, is by the diſtance of a fourth. ; 
A fourth kind, very different from all the reſt, is, when the 
diſcord falls on the accented parts of the meaſure, and the 
riſing to it is by the diſtance of a fourth. In which caſe it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to follow it immediately, by a gradual 
deſcent into a concord, that has juſt been heard before the 
harmony ; to make the preceding diſcord paſs without offence, 
and only ſeem a tranſition to the concord, 
SUPPOSITION, in arithmetic z ſee Pos1TION. 
»SUPPOSITORY®, SuyPosITORIUM, in pharmacy, a 
ſolid medicine thruſt up the fundament, in lieu of a liquid 
one, or clyſter, where that would not be ſo convenient. See 
CLYSTER. 

* The Latins call it ba/anus, becauſe anciently made in figure of 

. an acorn. 


It is uſually compoſed of common honey, mixed up with} SUPREMAC 


either ſoap, or oil, and formed into pieces of the length and 
thickneſs of the little finger, only pyramidal.— To the com- 
polition is ſometimes alſo added powder of ſcammony, euphor- 
bium, colocynthis, &c, 
On ſome occafions ſuppoſitories are only a cut of bacon, the 
Vor. II. 6 
1 


ſtem of a leek, or the like matter, thruſt, likè a tent, up tlic 
anus, to irritate the ſphincter muſcle, and oblige it to extrude 
the excrements. | 3 

The ſuppeſitory was invented for the convenience of ſuch as 


where the diſeaſe does not allow thereof See CLYSTER. 


SUPPRESSION“, in law, the extinction, or annihilation 
of an office, right, rent, or the like. SeeExTINGUISHMENT. 


The word is formed from the Latin /ab, and premo, 1 preſs 
under. 


SUPPRESSION, in grammar, denotes an omiſſion of certain 


words in a ſentence, which hp are neceſſary to a full and 
perfect conſtruction.— As, „I come from my father's ;” that 


is, from my father's houſe.” See ELLiPsrs. 


Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very frequent in our language; 
CR wed for brevity and — Some rules 3h 
hereto, are as follow : 

19 Whenever a word comes to be repeated in a ſentence 
oftner than once, it is to be ſuppreſſed: thus we ſay, „ this 
„is my maſter's horſe ;” not, this horſe is my maſter's 
6 Wn 

20 Words that are neceſſarily implied may be ſuppreſſed. 
And, 3* All words that uſe and cuſtom ſuppreſs in other lan- 
Hauer are to be ſuppreſſed in Engliſh ; unleſs there be par- 
ticular reaſons for the contrary. 


SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is applied to the humours that are 


retained in the body by ſome obſtruction or ſtoppage of the 
uſual out-lets, See RETENTION. | 

We fay, a alen of urine, of the menſes, Cc. Sce 
IscHURIA, UR INE, MENSES, &c. 


Fire by SUPPRESSION, in chymiſtry ; ſee Fine. 
SUPPURATION*®;- in medicine, the action whereby ex- 


travaſated blood, or other humours in the body are ripened, or 
changed into pus. See Pus. 

The word is formed from the Latin, ub, under, and pus, 

paris, 
"The change is begun by a diſſipation of the moſt ſubtile and 
ſpirituous parts of the blood: what is left behind, thickens 
and puzihes by little and little; that is, its falts and ſulphurs 
diſengage themſelves from the groſſer parts wherein they were 
embarraſſed, Theſe parts thus diſengaged, and acting on one 
another, bruiſe and break each other, and thus excite a fer- 
mentation, which increaſes the heat of the part; whereb 
the matter is further digeſted, and a pain and tenſion N 
At length the blood loſes its natural colour, and becomes 
quite white, by the mixture of its acid, ſulphurous and acri- 
monious particles; as we ſee happens to ſulphurous alcalies, 
when mixed with acids. See DI GEST ION. 


SUPPURATIVES, or SurrU RATING medicines, are 


ripeners, or medicines that promote ſuppuration. See Su p- 
PURATION, 

Suppuratives are all hot; by which means, increafing the 
warmth of the part, they reſolve the humour into a pus. See 
D1GESTIVE. 

Such are mallows, melilot, lilly-roots, diachylon, pellitory, 
figs, aromatic gums, meals, c. 


SUPPUTATION,; ſee the article Cour urTATION. 
SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a perſon who holds, that 


God, without any regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to fave ſome, and damn 
others. See REPROBATION, 

Theſe are alſo called antelapſaries; and are oppoſed to ſub- 
lapſaries and infralapſaries. See SUBLAPSARY. 

According to the ſupralapſaries, the object of predeſtination 
is homo creabilis & labilis; and according to the ſublapſaries, 
homo creatus & lapſus. See PRxE DESTINATION. 

The ſupralapſaries ſeem, in one ſingle abſolute decree, to con- 
found two ſeveral ones which ought to be diſtinguiſhed : the 
one, the conditional decree preceding the fore-ſight of 
man's obedience, or diſobedience to the grace of God ; the 
other, the abſolute decree following this fore- ſight. Sce Px r - 
SCIENCE, 

The predeterminants alſo, admit an abſolute decree prior to 
the foreſight of original fin, in common with the ſupralap 

ſaries ; but diſtinguiſh themſelves from theſe, as alſo from the 
infralapfaries and janſeniſts, in that their abſolute decree in- 
cludes the offering a ſufficient means of falvation to the 
reprobate ; ſo that, as to the point of power, nothing bin- 
ders but they might be ſaved. See GRACE. 


SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle thus called 


from its fleſhy origination at the upper end of the baſis of 
the ſcapula, above the ſpine, to the upper part whereof it is 
connected, as alſo to the ſuperior edge of the ſcapula; whence 
marching along the upper interſcapulium, or thin part of the 
ſcapula, which it fills, it paſſes under the acromium and arti- 
culation of the humerus.—It helps to lift the arm upwards, — 
See Tab. Anat. 1 nn 22. | 
„ in the Engliſh polity, the ſuperiority or 
ſovereignty of the king over the church as well as ſtate of 
England, whereof he is eſtabliſhed head. See KING. 
The king's ſupremacy was firſt eſtabliſhed, or, as others ſay, 
recovered by king Henry VIII. in 1534, after breaking with 
the pope, —lIt is fince confirmed by ſeveral canons, as well as 
| © 1 L1 by 


— — WW one on 
* 


_—  — 


SUR  $UR 


by the articles of the church of England; and is paſſed into arithmetical mean proportional between o and 1 ; and there. 
an oath, which is required as a neceſſary qualification for all | fore as 2 is the index of the ſquare of x, 4 will be the pro- 
offices and employments both in church and ſtate, from per- per index of its ſquare root, &c, 
ſons to be ordained, from the members of both houſes of par- | Obſerve alſo, that for convenience, or brevity's fake, 
liament, c. See OATH. ; quantities or numbers, which are not dards, are often ex. 
This right of ſupremacy conſiſts chiefly in the following arti- | preſſed in the form of ſurd roots, bus, : 4, 2 
cles, 1“ That the archbiſhops of either province cannot ſum- 3 5 " 
mon the biſhops and clergy to convocation, nor enact an . : 27, Cc. ſignify, 2, 4, 3, Cc. ; 
canons without the king's expreſs conſent, by 25 Hen VIII. | But though theſe furd roots (when truly ſuch) are inexpreſſible 
c. 19. Whereas before that act the convocation was often | in numbers, they are yet capable of arithmetical operations, 
called, and laws made by it for governing the church, | (ſuch as addition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, diviſion, Ge. 
without any authority from the crown. See Convoca-| which how readily to perform, the algebraiſt ought not to be 
TION. ignorant, 
2® In that there lies now an appeal from the archbiſhop to the | _ Kere are either /imple or compound. 
king in chancery ; and on ſuch an appeal, a commiſſion un- Simple SUR Ds are thoſe which are expreſſed by one ſingle 
der the great ſeal is to be directed to certain perſons, whereof | term. 1 
commonly half are laymen, and half clergymen, which is | Compound SURDs are thoſe formed by the addition or ſub- 
called the court of delegates, and 71 finally 22 all] ſtraction of ſimple ſurds: as STV: 227 5 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, by 25 Hen. c. 19. though ſome- 3 ; ; wheel 
times a review is granted. Before this ſtatute, the appeal | / 2, or of 75 + y : 2 : which laſt is called an wntverſal 
from the archbiſhop's court lay to the pope only. See Dz- | root, and ſignifies the cubic root of that number, which i, 
LEGATE, APPEAL, tec, the reſult of adding 7 to the ſquare root of 2. 
z The king can grant commiſſions for viſiting ſuch places | To reduce rational quantities to the form of any SUR D yo; 
as are exempt from the juriſdiction of biſhops, or 2 aſſigned. —Involve the rational quantity according to the index 
and appeals lie from thence to the king in chancery : whereas | of the power of the ſurd, and then prefix before it the radical 
before 25 Hen. VIII. the pope only could viſit them, and | fign of the ſurd propoſed. Thus to reduce a=10, to the 
receive appeals from thoſe courts. form of y/ : 15 =: 6, * muſt ſquare a=10; and pre- 
4* Perſons in holy orders are not, as formerly, exem from fixin the ſign, it will ſtand thus, : 44 y : 100, 
the king's temporal laws, any more than laymen. Ex- which is the form of the /urd deſired. 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY, Oc. ; 4 
5* The biſhops and clergy do not ſwear, or pay any obedience | _ So alſo, if 3 were to be brought to the form of 12, 
to the pope ; but muſt take the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- you muſt raiſe 3 up to its fourth power, and then prefixing 


macy to the king. 4 
SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy ut of the leg. the note of radicality to it, it will be /: 81, or 817, 

The word is alſo uſed by ſome for the ſhin-bone, or fibula ; 4 

ſee FiBULA. which is the ſame form with : 12. 


SUR BATING, among farriers, is when the ſole of a horſe's | And this way may a fimple ſurd fraction, whoſe radi- 
foot is wore, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by beating the hoof againſt | cal ſign refers only to one of its terms, be changed into 
the ground in travelling without ſhoes, or going in hot | another, which ſhall reſpet both numerator and denomi- 


ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the ſole, lies too flat y :2 2 5 

to it, or the like. nator, Thus is reduced to /: — and -, to 
Sometimes alſo it happens by over-riding a horſe while young, 25 14 
before his ſeet are 5 ; and ſometunes by the hardneſs Oy 

of the ground, and high lifting his feet. y : —=; where the radical ſign affects both numerator and 
The ſigns hereof, are his halting on both fore-legs, and going 4 

ſtiffly, and creeping as if half foundered. denominator, 

In the general, there is nothing better for ſurbated feet than | To reduce fimple SUR DS, having different radical figns, (which 


tar melted into the foot; or vinegar boiled with ſoot to the] are called heterogeneal ſurds) to others that may have one com- 

conſiſtence of a broth, and put into the foot boiling hot, with | mon radical fign, or which are homegeneal,—Divide the indexcs 

hurds over it, and ſplints to keep it im. of the powers by their greateſt common diviſor, and ſet the 
SURCHARGE of the foreſt, is when a commoner puts | quotients under the dividends; then multiply thoſe indexcs 

more beaſts in the foicſt than he has a right to. See Fo-] croſs-ways by each other's quotients, and before the product 

REST, | ſet the common radical ſign : with its proper index 
SURCINGLE, a girdle, wherewith the clergy of the | then involve the powers of the given roots alternately, ac- 

church of England uſually tie their caſſocks. See GiRDLE. | cording to the index of each other's quotient ; and be- 
SURCOAT, a coat of arms, to be wore over body armour, | fore thoſe products, prefix the common radical ſign before 

See COAT of arms, Wy found. 

The furcoat is properly a looſe thin taffaty coat, with arms 2 4 

embroidered, or painted on it.—Such as are worn by heralds, | To reduce /: 4 and /: bb 


anciently alſo uſed by military men over their armour, to 4 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by. See Arms. 2) y/ :aa2) : bb 
SURD, in arithmetic, denotes ® number that cannot be ex- 
preſſed ; or a number that is incommenſurate to unity. See a 1X2 
NUMBER. 4 4 
This is otherwiſe called an irrational, or incommenſurable y : bb nia. 
number. Sec IRRATIONAL, and INCOMMENSURA=| To reduce Su RDS to the loweſt terms poſſible. Divide the 
BL E. ſurd by the greateſt ſquare, cube, biquadrate, c. or any 


When any number or quantity hath its root propoſed to be Þ other higher power, which you can diſcover is contained in 
extracted, and yet is not a true figurate number of that | it, and will meaſure it without any remainder ; and then 
kind ; that is, if its ſquare root be demanded, and it is not a prefix the root of that power before the quotient, or furd, 
true ſquare : if its cube root be required, and itſelf be not a | ſo divided; this will produce a new ſurd of the fame 
true cube, &c. then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in whole | value with the former, but in more ſimple terms. Thus, 
numbers or fractions, any exact root of ſuch number pro- | V 16 44 5, by dividing by 16 aa, and prefixing the root 
poſed. See RooT, SQUARE, &. 4a, will be reduced to this, 44 /: b, and /: 12, will be 
And whenever this happens, it is uſual in mathematics to 3 x | 
mark the required root of ſuch numbers or quantities, b depreſſed to 2 /: 3. Alſo :c 6b r will be brought down 
prefixing before it the proper mark of radicality, which 3 

is thus : 2 ſignifies the ſquare root of 2, and | tos: r. 

; This reduction is of great uſe whenever it can be per- 
y/ : 16, or : (3) 16, ſignifies the cubic root of 16: which | formed: but if no ſuch ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &&. 
roots, becauſe they are impoſſible to be expreſſed in numbers can be found for a diviſor, find out all the diviſors of the 
exactly, (for no effable number, either integer, or fraction, power of the ſurd propoſed ; and then ſee whether any of 
multiplied into itfelf, can ever produce 2; or being multi- them be a ſquare, cube, Sc. or ſuch a power as the radical 
plied cubically, can ever produce 16) are properly called ſurd ſign denotes: and if any ſuch can be found, let that be uſed 
roots. in the ſame manner as above, to free the ſurd quantity 
There is alſo another way of notation now much in uſe, in part from the radical ſign. Thus, if /: 288 be pro- 
whereby roots are expreſſed without the radical ſign, by their poſed; among its diviſors will be found the ſquares, 4, 9, 
indexcs: thus, as x*, , #5, &c. ſignify the ſquare, cube, 16, 36, and 1445 by which, if 288 be divided, there will 
5 4 : N ariſe the quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 2; wherefore inſtead 
and fifth power of x ; ſo x, xz, Ai, ſignify the ſquare root, | of /: 288, you may put 2 /: 72, or 3%: 32, or 
cube, &c. of x. . - 4y : 18, or 6% : 8, or laſtly, 12 /: 2, and the ſame 
The reaſon of which is plain enough; for ſince / :xisa| may be done in ſpecies. —But for the entire arithmetic of 
gcometrical mean proportional between 1 and x, ſo : is an | {yrgs, ſee Kerſey's Algebra, and others on the fame ſubject. 
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umenſ -SURDS CoMMENSURABLE. 
C — 15 foe HETEROGENEOUS. 
SUR DS, HomoGENEOUS. 

$U RDESOLITD, »+SURSOLID, 


Y of the peace, an act whereby a perſon in danger of 
N . b ſecured by a bond, or recognizance, ac- 
knowledged by the other to the king, and bail bound with 
him, for keeping the peace. See SUPPLICAVIT, and SE c u- 
( curity, a juſtice of the peace may command, either as a 
Ta * en — thereto by higher authority; or 
as a judge, when he doth it of his own power, derived from 
his commiſhon. See PEACE, and JUSTICE. 
It differs from ſurety of good abearing, in that whereas the 
peace is not broken without an affray, or ſuch like ; the 
ſurety de bono geſtu may be broken by the number of a man's 
company, or by his or their weapon, or harnels. 
SURFACE, in geometry, Sc. fee SUPERFICIES. | 
SURFEIT), an indiſpoſition cauſed by exceſs in eating or 
drinking, that is, by over-charging the ſtomach : uſually at- 


tended with eruptions, and ſometimes with a fever. See 
PLENITUDE. 258 | 

cURFEIT water, is a water diſtilled from poppies, and other 
herbs, proper to cure indigeſtions. See WATER. 

SURGE. The ſailors call a wave, or billow of the ſea a 
ſurge. See WAVE. | a 
Alſo, when they are heaving at the capſtan, if the cable 
happen to flip back a little, they ſay, the cable ſurges. 

SURGERY; ſee the article CHIRURGERY. 2 

SUR MOUNTED, in heraldry, is when one figure 15 laid 
rer another. As the pile ſurmounted of a chevron, in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 84. 

SURNAME, or SIRNAME, 4 name added to the proper 
or baptiſmal name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a 
family, See NAME. ; 2 
It was the Romans firſt introduced the uſe of hereditary 
names; and that on occaſions of their league with the Sabines; 
tor the confimation whereof, it was agreed, that the Romans 
ſhould prefix Sabine names, and the Sabines, Roman names, 
to their own. 

Theſe new names became family names, or ſurnames, and 
the old ones continued perſonal names. The former they 
called cognomna, and gentilitia nomina; and the latter prene- 
mina. See PRENOMEN. 

When the former came to be uſed among the French and Eng- 
liſh, they were called ſurnames, or firnames, not becauſe they are 
the names of the fire, or father; but, according to Camden, 
becauſe they are ſuper-added to the perſonal name; or, rather, 
with Du Cange, becauſe at firſt, this family name was wrote 


over (Sur) the other name, thus : 2 prog 


_ 


Du Cheſne obſerves, that ſurnames were unknown in France 
before the + 987; when the lords began to aſſume the 
names of their demeſnes. Camden relates, that they were 
firſt taken up in England, a little before the conqueſt, under 
king Edward the confeſſor: but he adds, they were never 
fully eſtabliſhed among the common people, till the time of 
Edward II. till then they varied with the father's name; 
if the father, e. gr. was called Richard, or Roger, the fon 
was called Richardſon, or Hodgſon ; but from that time they 
were ſettled, ſome ſay, by a& of parliament. 

The oldeſt ſurnames, are thoſe we find in Domeſday- Bock, 
moſt of them taken from places, with the addition of de : as 
Godefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Robert d 
Ovly, &c. others from their fathers, with filius, as Guliel- 
mus filius Oſberni ; others from their offices, as Eudo, Da- 
pifer, Gulielmus Camerarius, Giflebertus Cocks, &c, But 
the inferior people are noted, ſimply, by their chriſtian names 
without any ſurnames at all. 

In Sweden, till the year 1514, no body took ſrirnames 3 and 
the common people there, have none to this day; nor even 
the native Iriſh, Poles, and Bohemians, &c.-—lIt is very late 
that the Welſh have had any; and thoſe they have, arc 
generally only formed, by leaving out the @ in 4%, and 
annexing the p to their father's name; as in lieu of Evan 
ap Rice, they now lay, Evan Price; for ap Howet, Pawel, 
Oe. 

Du Tillet maintains, that all /urnames were originally given by 
way of ſobriquets, or nick-names ; and adds, that they are all 
ſignificant and intelligible to thoſe who underſtand the ancient 
dialeQs of the ſeveral countries, —The greateſt part of our 
ſurnames, and thoſe of greateſt account, Camden {hews, are 
local, and borrowed from the places in Normandy, Cc. 
where the reſpective perſons, who came over with the con- 
queror, and firſt bore them, had their poſſeſſions, or their 
birth: ſuch as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, Piercy, Deve- 


In lieu of ſurnames, the Hebrews, to keep up the memory of 


their tribes, uſed the name of their father, with the addition 
of Ben, ſon 3 as Melchi Ben-Addi, Addi-Ben Coſam, &c. ſo 
the Greek, Izap®- Ts Azuidaas 5 Icarus, the fon of Daedalus ; 
Dxdalus, the fon of Eupalmus, &c, . 

So, alſo, the ancient Saxons, Ceonred, Ceolwalding, Ceol- 


wald cuthing, that is, Ceonred, ſon of Ceolwald, ſon of 


Cuth : and in the ſame ſenſe, the Welſh uſe ap for mab, ſon ; 
25, ap Owen, Owen ap Harry, Harry ap Rheſe ; and the Iriſh, 
Mac, as Donald Mac Neal, Neal Mac Con, &c. and the old 
Normans, Fitz, as Jobn Fitz Rabert, Robert Fitz Ralph, 
Tc 

Scaliger adds, that the Arabs uſed their father's name, or 
ſurname, without their perſonal name; as, Aven-Pace, Aven- 
Zear, &c. g. d. ſon of Pace, ſon of Zoar, &c. As, if Pace 
had a ſon at his circumciſion called Haly, he would be called 
Aven-Pace, concealing Haly; but his ſon, however he were 
named, would be called Aven- Haly, &c. 

The Romans, in time, multiplied their ſurnames : beſides the 
general name of the race, or family, called gentilitium; 
they took a particular one, to diſtinguiſh the branch of the 
family, called alſo cognomen 3 and ſometimes a third, on account 
of ſome perſonal diſtinction; as that of Africanus, by Scipio; 
of Torguatus, by Manlius. = 
Theſe three different kinds of ſurnames had alſo their different 
names, viz, nomen, allo cognomen, agnomen - but theſe laſt were 
not hereditary ; being, in effect, a kind of ſobriquets, or 
nick-names, if that word be indifferent with reſpe& to good 
and evil. See AGNOMEN. ; 

In theſe, too, they have been imitated by later times : thus, 
in our Engliſh hiſtory, we find that Edgar was called the 
Peaceable ; Ethelred, the Unready ; Edmond, Jron-fide; Ha- 
rold, Hare- foot; William, the Baſtard ; Henry I. Beauclerk ; 
John, Lackland, ee. But as theſe names were never bore by 
rhe ſons, Camden, and others, think it ſtrange, that Planta- 
zenet ſhould be accounted the ſurname of the royal family of 
England, till Henry VII; or Tydur, or Tuder, that from 
Henry VII. to King James I. or that of Steward from king 
James I. to king George; or, that Yaloys ſhould be eſteemed 
the * of the late family of French kings; or Bourbon 
of the preſent; or Oldenburg of the kings of Denmark ; or 
Hapſbourg of the emperors. See PLANTAGENET, 


| 


reux, Tankervil, Nevil, Tracy, Mont ſort, &c. He adds, 

that there is not a village in Normandy, but gives name to 

ſome family in England. —Others were taken from places in 

England, as Afton, Sutton, Wotton, &c. 

The Saxon common people generally took their father's or 

mother's chriſtian name, with the addition of e: though 

many were ſurnamed from their trade, as, Smith, Carten- 
ter, Taylor, Weaver, Fuller, &c. others from their offices, 
as Porter, Shepherd, Carter, Cock, Butler, &c. others from 
their complexion, as Fair /ax, i. e. fair hair; Blunt or Blond, 

i. e. flaxen, or yellow; others from birds, as IFren, 
Finch, &c. others from beaſts, as Lamb, Hare, Hart, &c. 
others from the winds ; others from ſaints, Oc. 

SURPLUSAGE, in common law, ſignifics a ſuperfluity, 
or addition of more than needeth ; which ſometimes 15 the 
cauſe that a writ abateth.—But in pleading it is frequently 
ſet aſide; the reſt remaining good. 

SURPLUSAGE is ſometimes alſo applied to matters of accounst, 
and denotes a greater diſburſement than the charge of the ac- 
comptant amounteth to, See ACCOUNT. 

SURREBUTTER, in law, a fecond rebutter ; or the re- 
plication of the plaintiff to the defendant's rebutter. See 
REBUTTER. 

SUKREJOYNDER, is a ſecond defence of the plaintiff's 
declaration; by way of anſwer to the defendant's rejoynder. 
See REJOYNDER. | 

SURRENDER, in common law, an inſtrument in wri- 


ting, teſtifying, that the particular tenant of lands and tene- 
ments for life or years, doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, 
that he, who has the next or immediate remainder or rever— 
fion thereof, ſhall have the preſent eſtate of the ſame in 
poſſeſſion ; and that he hereby yields and gives up the ſame to 
him. Sec REVERSION, and REMAIN DER. 
There may alſo be a ſurrender without writing : whence, 
ſurrender 1s uſually divided into that in deed, and that in 
law. 

SURRENDER in deed, is that which is really made by expre!> 


words in writing, 
SURRENDER in law, is that wrought by operation of the 
law, and which is not actual, —As if a man have a leaſe of 
a farm for life, or years; and during the term, he accepts 
of a new leaſe: this act is in law, a ſurrender of the 
former. 
There is alſo a cuſtomary ſurrender of the copy-hold, as may 
be ſeen in Coke ſup. Littlet. fect. 74. 
SURREPTITIOUS; fee the article SUBREPTITIONS, 


| 


SURROGATE, SURROGATUS, A perſon ſubſtituted or 
appointed in room of another; moſt commonly of a bithop, 
or biſhop's chancellor. Sec SUBSTITUTE, SUFFRAGAN; 
Cou Miss AR, c. | 

SURROGATION ; ſee the article SUBROGATION, 

SURSOLID, or SURDESOL1D, in' arithmetic, the fifth 
power of a number, or the fourth multiplication of any 
number, conſidered as a root. See POWER. 

The number 2, for inſtance, conſidered as a root, and mul- 
tiplied by itſelf, produces 4, Which ts the ſquare, or ſecond 
power of 2; and 4 multiplied by 2, produces B, the third 
power, or cube, or ſolid number of 23 8, again, multi- 


plied 
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plied by 2, produces 16, the fourth power, or quadrato- 
N of 23 and 16 multi lied once more by 2, pro- 
agel, or ſurdeſolid number 


uces 32, the fifth power, or 
of 2. 


SU RSOLILD problem, is that which cannot be reſolved, but by 
See PRO- 


curves of an higher kind than the conic ſections. 
BLEM. 


Thus, e. gr. to deſcribe 2 regular endecagon, Or figure of 
eleven fides in a circle, it is required to deſcribe an iſoſceles 


triangle on a right line given, whoſe angles at the baſe, ſhall | 
be quintuple to that at the vertex ; which muy ny be done 


by the interſection of a quadratrix, Or any © 


ſecond gender, as they are by ſome called, but not by any 


lower curve. See QUADRATRIF, CuxvE, Cc. 


SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring lands ; i. e. 
aying 8 
SUSPENSION, in mechanics. Point of SUSPENSION in a bal- 


of taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground, 


down the ſame in a map or draught 3 and finding the content 


or area thereof. Sce Me ASURING, MAP, Se. 


Surveying called alfo geodefia, is a very ancient art; it is 
even held to have been the firſt, or primitive part of geo- 
metry, and that which gave occaſion to, and laid the foun- 


dation of all the reſt, See GEOMETRY. 


Surveying conſiſts of three parts or members: the firſt, is the 
taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the neceſſary 
obſervations on the ground itſelf : the ſecond, is the laying 
down of theſe meaſures and obſervations on paper and the 
third, the finding the area or quantity of the ground thus laid 


down. 


The firſt is what we properly call ſurveying : the ſecond we 
call plotting or protracting, or mapping: and the third ca/f 


ing up. 


— — — 


The firſt, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the making of | 


Opſervations for the angles, and the taking of meaſures for | 


the diſtances. 


— — 


SUSPENSION, SUsPENSIO, the act of preventing 


SUSPENSION of arms, in war, is a ſhort truce which the contend 


8 


or remains aſleep: but ſo as it may be revived or awake 


By which, ſuſpenſion differs from extinguiſhment, where 
right dies for ever. See EXTINGUISHMENT, 


effect, or courſe of any thing, for a certain time. 
The principal point urged in the philoſophy of the Sceptick 
and Pyrrhonians, is à ſuſpenſion of mind. See SCEPTICK 
PyRRHONIANS, ACATALEPSY, Sc. 


ing parties agree on, for the burial of their dead, the waiting 
for ſuccours, or the orders of their maſters, c. 
In rhetoric, ſuſpenſion is a keeping the hearer attentive and 
doubtful, in expectation of what the ſpeaker will conclude 
in: as, O God! darkneſs is not more oppolite to light 
«© tempeſts to calms, pain to pleaſure, or death to lite, than 


lance, are thoſe points un the axis or beam wherein the 
weights are applied; or from which they are ſuſpended. See 
BALLANCE. 


SUSPENSION, in the common law, 1s what we otherwiſe call 


the minor excommunication, viz. a cenſure inflicted by way of 
puniſhment, on an eccleſiaſtic, for ſome conſiderable fault 
See CENSURE, and ExCOMMUNICATION. : 
It is of two kinds, viz. ab officio, and d bene fic io. 


SUSPENSION ab officio, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, 


forbidden to execute the office of a miniſter. 


GUSP ENSION à bene ficio, is when a miniſter is, for a time, de- 


rived of the profits of his benefice. See BEN ETI CIO. 


Where the fault is more notorious, the two kinds of ſuſpen- 


ſions are ſometimes joined 3 and the perſon both ſuſpended al 


Geis and d beneficto. See DEPRIVATION, Oc. 


SUSPENSOR tefticuli, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo 


cremaſter. See CREMASTER. 


The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other of the SUSPIRAL, a _ of water, paſſing under ground to- 


following inſtruments, 942. 


Cour Ass, Cc. 


the theodolite, circumferentor, 
ſemi-circle, plain- table, or compaſs: the deſcription and man- 
ner of uſing each whereof, ſee under its reſpective article, 
Tuzopol Ir E, CIR c MFEREN TOR, PLAIN- TABLE, 


The latter is performed by means either of the chain or the 
perambulator : the deſcription and manner of applying each 
whereof, fee under its reſpective article, Crain, and PER- 


AMBULATOR. | 


The ſecond branch of ſurveying is performed \by means of 
the protractor, and plotting ſcale : the uſe, c. whereof, ſee | 


under PROTRACTOR, FLOTTING ſeale, &c. 


May. 


The third is performed by reducing the ſeveral diviſions, in- 
cloſures, c. into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, parallelo- 
Sc. but — triangles; and finding the 

everal figures, by the rules de- 
livered under the articles AREA, TRIAN OTE, SQUARE, 


grams, 
areas or contents of theſe 


Se. 


SURVEYING croſs, is an inſtrument little known, and leſs 
uſed in England; though in France, Cc. it ſerves in licu of 


a theodolite or the like inſtrument : 


other at right angles in the centre. 


whole is mounted on a ſtaff. See CROSS. 
SURVEYING quadrant 3 ſee the article QUADRANT. 
SURVEYING wheel ; ſee the article PERAMBULATOR. 


it conſiſts of a braſs 
circle, or rather a circular limb, graduated, and again divi- 


ded into four equal parts, by two right lines cutting each 
At each of the four ex- 


tremities of the lines, and in the centre are fixed ſights. The 


SU RVEYOR, one that hath the overſight and care of 


conſiderable works, lands, or the like. 
SOR, 


Such are the ſurvey9r general of the king's manors; ſurveyor 
of the king's exchange 3 ſurveyor genera of the works; ſur- 


veyor general of the crown lands, &c. 


SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whols | 
buſineſs is to fee the bullion caſt out; and that it be not al- 
Sec MINT, and 


tered after the delivery of it to the melter. 
Coix AGE. 


SURVEYOR of the navy, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ate of all ſtores, and ſee the wants ſupplied ; to | 
ſurvey the hulls, maſts and yards of ſhips 3 to audit the boat- 


know the 


ſwains and carpenters accounts, Sc. See NAVY. 


SURVEYOR of the ordinance, is an officer, whoſe charge 1s * 
farvey all the king's ordinance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, 
in the cuſtody of the ſtore-keeper of the tower of London 3 
to allow all bills of debts, to keep checks on labourers and 


artificers works, Cc. See ORDINANCE. 


SURVEYOR is alſo uſed for a gauger.—And alſo for a perſon 
See SURVEYING), 


who meaſures and makes maps of lands. 
and GAUGING. 


SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longer liver of two joint 
in the right of any 


tenants; or of any two perſons joine 
thing. 


SUSPENSE, SUSPENSIO, in common law, denotes a tem- 


porary ſtop or ceſlation of a man's right for a time. 


As, when the rent, or other profits of land, by reaſon of the 
unity of poſſeſſion of the rent, and the land out of which it 


illues, S not in efſe for a certain time, but tunc dormit, 


See SUPERVI- 


wards a conduit or ciſtern, —Alſo a breathing hole, or vent:- 
duct. See VENTIDUCT. . 


S UTE, Su vr E, or ſuite; ſee the article SU!TE. 
SUTH-DURE, in ancient cuſtoms, denotes the ſouth door of 


a church mentioned in old authors, as the uſual place where 
canonical purgation Was performed. That is, when a fact 
could not be proved by ſufficient evidence, the party accuſed, 
came to the ſouth door of the church; and there, in the pre- 
ſence of the people, made oath that he was innocent. See 
PURGATION. ot 

This was called. judicium dei, And it is for this reaſon that 
large. porches Were anciently built at the ſouth doors of 
churches. . See PORCH. 


SUTT ON's quadrant 3 ſee the article QUADRANT. 
SUTURE, SUTURA, in anatomy, 


2 peculiar kind of 
juncture, or articulation, of certain bones in the animal 
body 3 thus called, as reſembling a ſeam. See ARTICU- 
LATION. 1 | 

There are two kinds of ſuture 3 one called the true or genuine 
ſuture wherein bones are indented like ſaws, and recipro- 
cally received into each other. ; 

The other, called falſe, ſpurious, ar ſquammous ſeiture 3 
wherein the bones are Eid over each other, like the ſcales of 
fies. See SQUA MMOUS. 

The bones of the cranium are 8 by three genuine 
ſutures the coronal, reaching acroſs from one temple to the 
other; ſee Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. L. lit. g. fig. 2. lit. b. 
and the article CoRON A. be ſaggital, joining the oſſa pa 
rietalia; ſee Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 1. lit. f. fig. 2. lit. i. 
and the article 8a G1 TTA 1. And the lambdoidal ; thus called 
from its reſembling the Greek A, lambda, SceLAM BDOID® *- 
Beſides theſe, is a fourth future, of the ſpurious or ſquam- 
mous kind, ſuppoſed, though falſely, to have no indenturecs : 
it joins the oſſa temporum to the os ſphenoides, occipitis, &c- 
and is alſo called the temporal ſuture. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 
fig. 2. lit. K. Gee alſo Sau AMMOUs. 

Natural hiſtorians tell us, that in Perſia it is frequent to have 
people without any ſutures at all in the skull; but the Whole 
one ſolid bone; yet without any apparent iInNCONVenience : 
and M. Flechier, in his life of cardinal Ximenes, affirms t. 
ſame of that cardinal: yet it ſhould ſeem that great diſorders 
muſt ariſe therefrom 3 as the perſpiration can be but very 
imperfectly effected; whence heavineſs and ſwimming in the 


head. See CRANIUM. 


Sphenoidal SUTURE 5 ſee the article SP HE NOIDA L. 
SUTURE, in chirurgery, denotes a ſeam made to cloſe the lips 


of a wound, in order to its healing. See WOUND. 
The ancients invented a great variety of ſutures, which they 
reduced to three kinds; incarnatives, reſtrinctives and con- 


ſervatives. 


Incarnative Sur uRE, is thus called, becauſe, by rejoining the 


edges of a wound, and aer DWGOEVUMT al. _ TS 
of a thread run acroſs them with a needle, they grow {© 
gether, and incarnate 25 before, See INCARNATIVE. 

This they ſubdivided into five kinds, viz. the interrupted 
intertwiſted, penned or feathered, with claſps, and the ar 
uture. 

Of theſe five, two are perfectly diſuſed, viz. the feather: 
ſuture, and the ſuture with claſps, as being too barbaroi: 
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and at che ſame time unneceſſary. The firſt was called} . in a year Was ſo much diminiſhed, as ſcarce to be felt from 
med, when little pins were made uſe of ; and feathered, without. At length it was drawn out (exceedingly dimi- . 
5 den the barrels of feathers or quills. niſhed every way) through an abſceſs which its point occa- . 


form it, two or three needles threaded with a double | fioned, three fingers breadth below the pit of the ſtomach, 
thread, were paſſed through the lips of the wound, at a and the boy was perfectly wel! Phil»ſophical Tranſactions, 
fingers breadth from each other, and a pin or feather put in Ne 219. 
tch; and another pin or feather bound with the ends | *©* Some people, ſays Dr. Sloan, from an inſtance of an 
of the ſame thread, that the feathers might keep the lips of | unhappy perſon who had ftwallowed great quantities of pebbles 
the wound cloſe together. to eaſe him of the wind, and which remaining in his ſto- 
To perform the ſecond, they had large, crooked claſps, | mach to the number of two-hundred, had brought him into 
at each end; one of which they thruſt into the upper] 2 Ver fad condition,) “from their ſeeing birds languiſh, 
part of the wound, the other into the lower, to bring the « unleſs they ſwallow gravel, or ſmall ſtones, take up an 
« opinion, that the ſwallowing of ſtones helps the ſtomach 
Theſe ſutures, cruel as they were, are yet known to bel to digeſt its food 3 but I have been always againſt that 
uſeleſs ; for in the only caſes where they ſhould ſeem ſervice- « practice: for though the ſtomachs, or gizzards of birds 
able, vix. in deep wounds, where the contraction of the * (they wanting teeth to grind their food) are made very 
fleſhy parts keeps the lips far aſunder, and in wounds of ten- | fſtrong, muſculous, and defended on the inſide with a coat, 


dons ; they expoſe the patient to terrible convulſions and | *©* by the help whereof, and theſe ſtones, their victuals are = 
ſnudderings, which are avoided, by diminiſhing the dilatation | 4. ground; yet the ſtomachs of men being very different, 1 
of the wounds, by moderate compreſſions, and waiting till it is not reaſonable to think they ſhould be of uſe (or even =. 
the fibres relax. | « jnoffenfive) to them. | 3» 
Reſtrictive SUTURES, Were thoſe where with they endeavour- | ** 1 knew, adds he, one Mr. K , who for many | 
ed to ſtop the aux of blood from large wounds, where any | ** years (wallowed nine or ten ſtones every day, nearly as large | 
conſiderable veſſels were cut. « Wallnuts, and without any apparent harm, as they always | 


To this end, they invented ſeveral kinds, in the number| © paſſed ; but he afterwards died ſuddenly.” 
whereof, Were the ſhoe-makers, taylors, ſinners, and other SWALLOW S. TAIL, in fortification, a kind of out-work 
ſeams, each more impertinent than other. It is evident, only differing from 4 fingle tenallle, in that its ſides are not 
the very deſign of ſuch a ſuture is blameable : for ſuppoſing parallel as thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower towards the forti- 
the wound fo exactly ſewed up, that no blood could eſcape fied place, than towards the country. See QUEUE D'ARON- 
through the lips thereof; yet will it fill low out of the] PE, and TENAILLE. 
veſiels; and will thus be forced to make its way between Sw A LLOWS-T A1L, in joinery and caprent ,denotes a particular 
the laminæ of the muſcles, — which means the part will] way of faſtening together two pieces o timber, ſo ſtrongly 
ſwell; rot, and gangrene. et the ſkinners futures ſutura as chat chey cannot fall aſunder. See Do v E-tail. 
pellio num, is ſtill in uſel for wounds of the inteſtines : it is S WANIMO T E, or SWAINMOTE, A court touching mat- 
thus called, becauſe the ſkinners uſe the like, in ſewing | ters of the foreſt, kept, by the charter of the foreſt, thrice in 
up the holes made by the butchers, in fleaing off the ſkin. every year, before the verderers, as Judges. See FOR EST. | 
Conſervative 8u RE, is that kind of ancient Jufure, where- | This court is as incident to a foreſt, as a court of pie- p der | 
by the lips of large wounds, wherein there was a loſs of ſub-| to a fair. See CoURT-. 
ſtance, were prevented from receding too far. But a ban- SWAT H, faſcia, among ſurgeons, a long and broad band to 
dage, now, ſuffices. bind up any diſeaſed member, or part. See BANDAGE. | 
Intertwiſled SUTURE) is thus called, becauſe the needles being SWEAT, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of the | 
left ticking in the wound, the thread is wound around ſkins of animals, through too much heat, exerciſe, or weak- | 
them ; much after the fame manner as the ta lors do the | neſs; or through the ion of certain medicines called ſudo- 4 
threaded needles they keep in their ſleeves, tc, This ſuture rifics, See SUDORIF 10. 
is performed two WAYS 3 for either the needles are paſſed | Sweat is either the conlequence of an acceleration of the 
acroſs the wound, or they are ſtuck on the fides thereof. blood's motion, by ſtimuli, or exerciſe 3 or of a relaxation 
All the ſutures hitherto mentioned, are made with needle | of the pores of the cutis ; by means of either whercof, the 
and thread : beſide which, there is another kind, called dry | matter which before perſpired inſenſibly, is now rendered 
ſutures, which are performed with glue or ſize; or other pro- | ſenſible. See PERSPIRAT on, — The former is the caſe in 
per viſcous matter. natural and medicinal ſweats, and the latter in morbid faint- i 
The diy SUTURE iö ordinarily made with ſmall pieces of lea- ing, and cold fwweats. See Su vox. | 
ther, or linnen cloth, indented like a ſaw, ſo that the teeth | The principal organs of faveat are the miliary glands 3 which 4 
uy fall between each other, and the whole row may de] are ſpread over the whole ambit of the body; and ſurniſhed, 
cloſed, The cloth, before it is cut into this form, is ſpread | each, with a vein, artery, and nerve, beſides an excretory 
with ſome proper plaiſter, in order to its firm adheſion. duct, through the orifice whereof the faveat is caſt out under 
The plaiſters thus prepared, being cut into the form, the cuticle. This duct is covered with a little round valve, 
are applied on the firm fleſh, according to the length of the lying immediately under the cuticle, whereby the feweat 
wound, reaching from it to the diſtance of ſome inches and] is occaſionally either retained or tranſmitted. See M1 LI AR N 
after they are dried, ot well faſtened to the part, the lips of land. 
the wound being approached, they may conveniently be held he feweat thus ſecreted, is Various, according to the va- it 
together by the /uture in that poſture, riety of the weather, ſoil, ſex, age» temperament, emunctory, 
This kind of ſuture is principally uſed for wounds in the face, diet, time of digeſtion, &c. 4s in the urine, See URINE- 
to prevent unſightly ſcars: tis likewiſe convenient when the In a ſound body, ſiveat is ſcarce ever found, but from 4 
fibres of the muſcles are cut a-croſs; and where it is difficult | fault in ſome of the ſix non-naturals: its immediate effect is 1 
or impoſſible to apply a bandage. always hurtful; by accident ſometimes it does good. 'q 
In the other kinds of ſutures, the ſtitches ought always to bel The phyſicians order feats in cold and inveterate diſcaſes, | 
taken of a depth proportionable to that of the wound; care] #5 the palſy, rheumatiſm, ſciatica, and many other diſcaſes. ge 
being had to avoid the nerves as much as poſſible, In long Diſeaſes alſo frequent] have their criſes in ſweats. 
wounds they are beſt begun at the ends ; but in ſhort ones Sweating is indicate by the beginning of a critical ſweat, 
at the middle. | to carry off the diſeaſe ; by the tenuity of the morbid 
SWABBER, the title of an inferior officer on board a man of | matter diſperſed through all the veſlels, as in the plague, A 
war, whoſe office is to take care the ſhip be kept neat and clean. | venomous bite, or the French diſeaſe, before yet fixed; by the 
In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed well once or twice particular temperature of the patient, and by various ob- 
A weak at leaſt; eſpecially about the gun-wales and chains. ſtructions to be removed in the ſeveral parts of the _—e 5 
He ought alſo to burn pitch, or ſome ſuc thing, now and then particularly in ſubcutaneous diſeaſes, the itch, pſora, le- 


_— — 


— ö 


between decks, to prevent infection; and to acquaint the cap- Proſy, Sc. 

tain with ſuch of the men as Are naſty and 1 Matthiolus tells us, that the ſweat of all quadrupeds, as 

SWAIN, [ | 1 and Coc K5WAIN. horſes, aſſes, &c. is VENOMOUS 3 and that that of other beaſts 

SWALINMOTE, ce Y W]ANIMOT E. 15 unwholſome.— Tachenius adds, that the ſweat of horſes, 

SWALLOWING ; ſee the article DEGLUTITION. articularly, is 10 acid, that it pierces the ſtrongeſt and 
Among the rarities in the anatomy hall at Leyden, is pre- 33 boots, which are proof againſt all water. Sone natu- 


ſerved a knife ten inches long, ſwallowed by a peaſant, and | raliſts affirm, that dogs and cats never ſweat, how hot ſoever 
cut out of his ſtomach 3 after which he lived eight years. they be, becauſe they are not found to have any pores in the 
A lady, mentioned by Mr. Greenhill in the Philoſephical cuticle. See PORE. 

Tranſactions, got 2 large and painful tumor in the umbilicus, Engliſh SWEAT, or the SWEATING fickneſs ; ſee SUDOR An- 
with ſwallowing prune-ſtones 3 which, upon the tumor's | glicanus. 

breaking of itſelf, came out in great quantity: yet, notwith- |SWE DI SH allum, ALLUM. 


ſtanding all imaginable Care the died of it, —A lad, ſixteen | Sw E DISH s foe CoiN. we | 
years of age, near Hall in Saxony, playing with a knife ſix | SWEDISH meaſures, MEASURE. 

inches and half long, 2 ſwallowed it. The cu- [SWE DISH ene): MoN EV. 

rioſity of the caſe led Wolfgang Chriſt, Weſenon, phy- SWEEP, among refiners, the almond furnace. See ALMOND 


lician of the elector of Brandenbourg, to take care of him. and FURNACE. 
The knife was felt to have changed its poſition ſeveral times, SWEET, in the ſea-language.— The ſeamen call the mould 


and in a few montt.s ceaſed to be very troubleſome ; and of. a ſhip, when ſhe begins to compaſs in at the 
rung- 


* 
= 
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1 | 
| ' rung-heads, the ſweep of her, or the ſweep of the futtock., It is probable the fiſh, by ſome action, can emit air Out o 


(&.] 


= 8 PING at ſea, ſignifies dragging along the ground, at its bladder, and take freſh in. Mr. Ray obſerves, that 
| | p bottom of the ſea — — wich a « Glen Auked grap- moſt fiſhes, there 18 a manifeſt channel leading from the *y 
* nel, to find ſome hawſer or cable which is flipped from an | let to the ftuimming bladder, which doubtleſs ſerves for the 
1 anchor. conveyance; and that there is a muſculous power in the coat 
SWEET almonds, ALMOND. - of the bladder, whereby the fiſh can contract it when it lift 
| SwEET ſublimate of mercury, foe Mercury. The ſame author adds, in confirmation of this doctrine, that 
XY SWELLED columns, CoLUMN. it is found, if the ſto;mming bladder of any fiſh be prickeg 8 
1 SWELLED hoof, |  CHooe. broke, the fiſh immediately ſinks to the bottom, and _ 
neither ſupport nor raiſe itſelf, And that in flat fiſhes, 4 


SWELLING.—Diameter of the SWELLING, ſee DIAMETER, { alle 
| SWIF TEST.—Line of the SI TEST deſcent; ſee Ling. ſoles, plaiſe, &c. which lie always groveling at the bottgy, 
; there ſwimming bladder at all. : 


| Chee the body ; 

| WIMMING, the act or art of ſuſtainin n is no 

| SWIM er 8 2 SWIN E- ox; ſee the article Pox. 
SWOONING, a kind of lipothymia, or fainting, u herein 


water, and of advancing therein by the motion of the arms, 


f 
legs, c. See ANIMAL. 6 
| May alone learns to ſwim ; all other perfect animals ſeem to the patient loſes all his ſtrength, as well as ſenſe, and un. 
| take it naturally; though ſeveral of the imperſect ſwim not derſtanding. See LiPoTHYMIA, DE LIQUIUM, Cs. 
| at all. Swooning may be occaſioned by any thing that alters, cor. 
rupts, or diffipates the vital ſpirits ; as, long watching, violent 


| Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, ſioimming made fo 
eſſential a part of the diſcipline of their youth, that to repre- 
ſent a man perfectly rude and uneducated, they uſed to 
ſay proverbially, he had neither learned to.read nor to 7 ** 
In fiſhes, it is the tail that is the grand inſtrument of /wim- 
ming, not the fins, as is generally imagined : for this reaſon 


fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſculous in that part, than in all ad . 
the reſt of their body; according as we find it in all other | — The maſters of defence divide the /word into the upper, 


animals; the motive parts whereof are ſtill the ſtrongeſt, as | middle, and lower part; or the fort, middle, and feible ot 


the thighs of men for walking, the pectoral muſcles of] ſmall, and weak part. 
Anciently, there were a kind of two-handed fwvrd;, called 


birds for flight, &c. See FLYING, Oc. N | 
The manner wherein fiſhes row themſelves forwards by the | ſpade's, and which were to be managed with both hands; which 


tail, is well explained by Borelli de Motu Animal. part 1, | in thoſe days they could brandiſh ſo nimbly, as to cover the 


cap. 23.— The fins of fiſhes ſerve only to keep the body] Whole body therewith. 


well poiſed and ballanced, and prevent vacillation, Sce FIx, The ſavages of Mexico, when firſt viſited by the Spaniard, 
had a kind of wooden ſwords, which would do as much ex- 


M. Thevenot has publiſhed a curious piece in French, called | ecution as ours.—In Spain, ſwords are only allowed of ſuch 
L Art de Nager, the art of ſwimming demonſtrated by figures. | à length, determined by authority.—The ancient cavalicrs 
Before him, Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and Nicholas Win-] gave names to their i, Joyeuſe was that of Charlemaign; 
man, a dutch-man had laid down the rules of this art: Theve- | 4wrandal that of Orlando, &c. 


pains, great and ſudden evacuations, putrid vapours arifine 
from abſceſſes in the noble parts, &c. L 
SWORD, an offenſive weapon, worn at the fide, feryjn, 
either to prick, or cut, or both. See FEN CIN O, AR us, s 
Its parts are the blade, guard, hand, or graſp, and pumme] . 
to which may be added, the bow, ſcabbard, hook, and chape. 
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not has done little more than copy from them. — Had he but | SWOR D-bearers, | PORTEGLAIVE, 
read, with half that application, Borelli's treatiſe de Motu Anima- | Mi!!s for Swor D blades, ſee M1. 1. 

lium, he would ſcaree have maintained, as he has done, that | Pleas of the SworD, PLEA. 

men would fwim naturally, like other animals, were they S. Zames of the Swok p, JAMES. 


by fear, which magnifies their danger. SYCOPH ANT, Suxopaylng, a Greek term, originally uſed 
| at Athens, for perſons who made it their buſineſs to inform 


againſt thoſe who ftole figs, to the owners; or againſt thoſe 


not prevent . 
We have abundant experience againſt this: Throw any brute, 


newly born, into a river, and it fwims: throw an infant in, NE! 
before it is yet capable of fear, and it ſwims not, but is drowned, | Who, contrary to the law which prohibited the exportation 


The reaſon is, that the human machine differs very notably | of hgs, practiſed the thing, and deceived the officers, the 
in its ſtructure and configuration from that of brutes; and | inſpectors of the ports, &c, 

particularly, which is very extraordinary, in the ſituation of The word is formed from guxos, a fig, and geo, indico, I 
its center of gravity, In man, the head is exceedingly heavy, ſhow, . diſcover. | 

with regard to the weight of the reſt of the body; by reaſon | At length, the term became uſed in the general for all in- 
the head is furniſhed with a very great quantity of brain, and | formers, tale-bearers, paraſites, flatterers, &c. eſpecially 
has, beſides, a deal of fleſh and bones, and no cavities only | thoſe in the courts of princes: and at laſt, for lyer, im- 


filled with air: ſo that the head immerging under water by ſtor, &c. 
its own gravity, the noſe and ears are ſoon filled: thus the jSYCOPHANTIC plants; fee the article PAgAsITEs. 


heavy carrying down the light, the man ſoon drowns, and |SYL L ABIC, in the Greek grammar.— There are two kind: 
is loft. of augments ; the firſt called fyllabic, which is when the 


. But in brutes it is otherwiſe : for the head, here, having but little | word is increaſed by a ſyllable; the other temporal, which i, 
, brain, and there being abundance of finus's therein; its] when a ſhort ſyllable becomes long. See AUGMENT. 

weight, with regard to the reſt of the body, is much leſs {SYLLABLE, SyLLABA, in grammar, a part of a word, 

conſiderable z ſo that they are _— able to keep their noſe conſiſting of one or more letters which are pronounced 


above water, and thus reſpiring freely, are out of danger of | together, See LETTER, and Wor. 
drowning, on the principles of ſtatics. The word is derived from the Greek gvaazBy, which literally 


In eflect, the art of ſwimming, Which is no otherwiſe to denotes comprehenſion, or aſſemblage. 


1 be acquired but by exerciſe, conſiſts principally in keeping | Or, a Hllalle is a compleat ſound, uttered in one breath, 
the head above water, ſo, that the noſe and mouth being at | conliſting either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel and one or 
liberty, reſpiration may be carried on: for, as to the feet and | more conſonants, not exceeding ſeven, See VowEL, Con. 


| | hands, it is enough to ſtir them, and to uſe them as oars to SONANT, Oc. 
| | conduct the velle]. Scaliger defines a /yl/able to be an element under one tone or 


e 
„ 


| SwIMM1NG-bladder, popularly called Swiu, a veſicle of air | accent, that is, which can be pronounced at once. 
| incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means whereof they are | Priſcian, more intelljgibly, calls it a comprehenſion of ſcvc- 
enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of water, See | ral letters falling under one accent, and produced at one mo- 
Arn, and F1sH, tion of the breath. But ſome grammarians reject this dch- 
For the air in that bladder being more or leſs compreſſed, | nition, as excluding all ſyllables of one letter. 
according to the depth the fiſh feoms at, takes up more or | Another defines /y/lable, a literal or articulate voice, f 
| leſs ſpace ; and conſequently the body of the fiſh, part of | individual ſound, See Voice. 
330 whoſe bulk this bladder is, is greater or leſſer, according to] In every word, therefore, there are as many /yllables as there 
TT the ſeveral depths; and yet retains the ſame abſolute weight, | are vocal ſounds; and as many vocal ſounds, as there ate 
1 Now the rule de inſidentibus humido, is, that a body heavier ſimple or compound vowels; each whereof requires a diſtinct 


than ſo much water as is equal in quantity to the bulk of | motion of the pectoral muſcles. —Thus, a, a, a, make 


aa ett, ates Mats 
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iF$ it, will neceſſarily fink ; a body that is lighter, will fwim; | three /yl/ables, formed by ſo many motions, diſtinguiſhed by 
1 and a body of equal weight, will reſt in any part of the | ſmall ſtops betwixt each expiration, 
11 water. See FLUID, SPECIFIC gravity, Oc. In the Hebrew, all the filables begin with conſonants ; 4 
1 1 By this rule, if the fiſh in the middle region of the | lowing aleph to be one; nor has any Hllable more than a 
41 water be of equal weight with water, bulk for bulk ; the ſingle vowel. See VOWEL, and PoinTs. 
| {| fiſh will reſt there without any natural tendency either up- | From the number of /y/lables in words they become de- 
'S wards or downwards, nominated moneſyllables, bifyliables, trifſyllables, and poly/v!- 
44 | And if the fiſh be deeper in the water, its bulk becom- lables, q. d. words of one /y/lable, two ſyllables, three He- 
ing leſs by the greater compreſſion of the bladder; it will | bes, and many Hllables. 2 WorD, MoNosYLLABLE, 


ſtill remain commenſurate to the gravity of the Water in | Oc. ; i 
that part. 5 As it is the number of Hllables that conſtitutes the meaſure of 


If the fiſh be higher than the middle region; the air di-] Engliſh verſe; it were to be wiſhed, we had fixed and ſettled 
lating itſelf, and the bulk of the fiſn conſequently increaſing, | rules to determine the preciſe number of fzilables in each 


but not the weight; the fiſh will riſe upwards, and reſt a-top | word: for we have words very dubious in that reſpect ; 


of the water, and there are even ſome which have more ſyllables in verſe, 
than 
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n 8 VI 
than in proſe, Many of the words ending in crous, ive a een the tw. 
deal of embaraſs to ſuch as of themſelves on exattreſ 3 as] to which, both the ſubj 
odious, precious, &c, See ooT, Quantity, Mea- | are called extremes, or terms; only the ſubject the greater 
SURF, Oc, | | ex!reme, and the attribute the J. See M viun E 

SYLLABURB, - . denten end beverage, moſt affected We 
in the ſummer- Alon; Ordinarily made of White-wine, and A Hui whether ſimple poun * 
lugar, into which is ſquirted new milk with a ſyringe, or nw that W nr 2 ba pond 
wooden cow. ; 83 1 ; are poſitive. , Premiſes 
Sometimes it is ma e ot Canary, in lieu o white wine; in Or, hypothetical Wherein on bot 
which caſe the ſugar IS ſpared, and 4 little lemon and nut- only CE 25 if the ſun 1 17 Fg 2 1 
meg added in lieu of it. wy | does ſhine, therefore it is day,” See HYPOTHETICAL. 
© Prepare it the beſt ay, the wine and other ingredients, Or, analrgical- Was the baſe is to the column; ſo is 
excepting the milk, are to be mixed over night, and the | « Juſtice to the commonwealth : but if the baſe be ing 
milk or cream added in the morning. The Proportion is, | 4 drawn, the column is overturned ; therefore if juſtice be 

_ a pintof wine to three of milk. For : e taken away, the commonwea th is overturnes » Fay 

I pip whe db. to half 1 Pint of white wine or rheniſh, | rocy. : NA- 
is put a Pint of cream, with the whites of three eggs. This] Or diazcuctic or digjunc iu: © @6f 
they ſeaſon with ſugar, and beat with birchen roods, The | « pleaſe or to profit "but they do 14 = OW * 
froth is taken off as ie riſes, and put 0 3 pot; where, | hrs they aim to profit,” See Drisjuncr;, I” 
after ſtanding to ſettle two or three hours, it is fit to cat. Ruſt. The moſt convenient form of a perfect % 2 1 to h 

SY LLEPSIS, in grammar, nceptio, a figure whereby we | the medium in the middle, placed bet on the ſubject as 
conceive the ſenſe of words otherwiſe than the words import; | the attribute ; as in the inſtance above- mentioned N 
and thus make _ conſtruction, not according to the words, | Of this form there are two hgures,—the one coherent or con- 
to 1 0 the author. ; Juntt and affirmative ; founded on this canon, that what 
The /y lepis, fays an ingenious author, is a figurative con- 44 agrees with an thing, likewiſe a rees with that where 
ſtruction, which agrees rather with our ideas, than with the | ee with this neceſſarily FF nay 8 at where- 
ety . rm es + wg oe ſenſe of our own mind, than | The other incoherent or digjundt, and negative ; founded 

, We lenſe of the terms themſe ves. on this canon. 4 > wes . 7 

SYLLEPIS is alfo uſed for the agreement of a verb, or adjec- | «with that „ this > nl any thing, diſagrees 
tive, not with that word next it, but with the moſt worthy | Of each of theſe figures there are three modes, wiz general, 
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in the ſentence: 45, rex & regina beat; particular, and mi 

br 4 xed, See Mood, and F 
* authors call the Svllepjes, Syntheſis ; others SubRitution. | A ſylheti 2 wherein one of the premiſe, 12 but 
dee OUBSTITUTION. a ſo as to be underſtood; is called an enthymeme ; e. gr. «every 


It is 2 ſigure of gonſiderable uſe for the well underſtanding of | 4 animal thinks, therefore man thinks ;” wherein the pro- 


authors.—Scioppius divides it into two Kinds, /impl i f 
) eand rela- oſition, « m ” x 
on Jimp 2 1 an is an animal,” js underſtood. See Ex THY- 
Sinple SYLLEPS1S is w ; . . 3 : 
T% » kn Lr 9 of a diſcourſe either diſj—- 4 — — of mathematicians, it is obſerved, are 
855 , mber, or both. only feries's of ent yYmemes : ſo that e hing j 
Relative SYLLEPSTs I en th ve i KEE | : very thing in mathe- 
is when the relative is referred to an maties is concluded or proved by /llg; ; only omitting 


mp ke oe is not expreſied ; but which WC conceive | luch premiſes as occur of their own accord, or as are refer- 
1 1 8 * - * the whole period. red to by the Citations, See DrMONSTRKA TION, 
, » SVAADG 40 og, in logic, an *rgument, or form of | For the uſe SyLLOGISN is of ty reaſon, Mr. Lock obſcryes 
* . . K . . » 


reaſoning, conſiſting of three pr litions; 4 
— 2 0 1 ned, ions having this pro that of four things, which reaſon is employed about, viz. the 


PIcmiſes : fo that if the hiſt and ſecond Propoſitions be grant their connexion ma *rceivi 
_g 5 Y appear, the *FCelving the li] 
ed, the concluſion muſt be granted in like manner; and the] and the making a right concluſion 4 Hollegiſm only affifts in ons | 
| ; > 


l. ; 7 6. ö 
Niſlic. See Drall x c TIA E. APopICTICA L, So- Indeed, log. m, the ſame author adds, may ſerve to diſco. 
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1 * 8 obſerves any — notions to agree to ſurdity of the cover of wit and good language, thew it in | 
2 * —_ $ done in two propo itlons; it immediately] its natural deformity. But it only ſhews tlie Wealnes or £4. | 
＋ des that they agree to each other: or if it find that one lacy of ſuch a diſcourſe by the artificial form it is put into | 
ya them agrees, and the other diſagrees, which is likewiſe | to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied mood a figure, i 
„ ee 5 rr 9 that] and have ſo examined the ways three propoſitions may | | 
i hence» g 1. 5 "et 1s a llogifm ; which, be put together a, as to know which of them does cer ( 
dne ing but a mental diſcourſe, or tainly conclude right, and which act, and upon what round 
3 whereby, from any two propoſitions granted, 4 they do ſo. a : e N 
3 ty iy deduced, See PRoPos: TION, Rega- The 1 — not taught to reaſon by theſe rules it has a 

l . ; : ; ; native faculty of percelving the Coherence or incoheren ü 
1 * call 1 4% e * ating call it | of its ideas, and can "tes. them right, without ſuch 1 | 
wh. . Ae 42%, as ng a Xind o computation, plex ing repetitions, —Add, that to ſhew the weakneſs of an || 

either by addin 7, or ſubſtracting, gathers either the argument, there needs no more, than to ſtrip it of the ſuper- li 


} 


* 


— 


J U . 
| 3 leg ainder : for, as if we add two to three, we fluous ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe [Hl 
ö Y —_— lc 1 5 4 e 8 9 man is anon which the inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a Connexion | 
| thence q *. 9 255 * every 3 thinks; you | where there is none; or at leaſt hinder the diſcovery of the 1s 
1 Gees 5 ercfore man thinks. Sec REA. WI ll, and then to lay * — ers on which the | 
, . : orce of the ar mentation depends, in their due « 1H 
F 0 by Shows 2 ſitions e a ſyllogi/m conſiſts 3 thefirſt | In this poſition, 1. mind taking a * of - was "og. 46 
i Poſed for the buſts of a, 2 the pr 3 8 being pro- Connexion they have, and fo is able to judge of their 

ed the Magie A 25 * e A 33 1s call- inference, without any need of Jyllegiſa at all. 

third: thou 4 md : 3 _ to affiſt in inferring the Nor muſt it be omitted, that Hllagiſins are as liable to falla- 

ſumed fon 110 * th = IR - ſumptiones, becauſe af- cies, as the plainer Ways of argumentation ; for Which one 

Premiſed to its and for the f 8 ed es | might appeal to Gow on Obſervation, which has always 

Coden * - * - e fame 1 ed th are called ante- eſteemed theſe artificial methods of reaſoning, more adapted 

Sce A830. 3 the major, = the latter the mMmor, | to catch and intangle the mind, than to inſtruQ and inform 

The third; Iled REMISEs, AJ OR, Minox, Ce. the underſtanding. And if it be certain that fallacy can be | 

is Called the concluſien, as being the Cloſe of the couched in a Huagiſin, as no body will deny but it may; it b 


Whole ar u . 7 a . . . « © 

the tw Kare <= and ſometimes complexio, as including | mug be ſomething elle, and not a Jyllegiſn, that muff di(- | 

N IONS, before ſeparately compared ; and conſeguens, cover it. 

3 it follows from the antecedents ; and laſtly, Mlatio, | The ſame author proceeds to ſhew, that this Way of reaſon. 
- | merred from the premiſes by means of the illative ing diſcovers no new Proofs, nor make: any diſcoveries ; but 


attic] , . 
4 was mos therefore, Sc. See Conc. USION, Congt- Is wholly converſant in the marſhalling and ranging thoſe we | 
1 4 * — —— 
4 „ Oc. i already have: 4 man muſt know, before he be able to prove 


2 2 . . . . . 
te concluſion is the p rincipalpart of lle lle it hence arites, Sllegi/tically ; fo that the Hegi ſin comes after knowledge | 
5 3 both the Propoſition and a umption conſiſt each when we have but little need of it. See Reasow and 

ts ſubject and attribute; Jet the ſubje&t and attribute of Losic. wa 


a Tj; - - 

„n . . . 
se 2 3 9 underſtood of thoſe of the concluſion. Reduction „ SYLLOGISMs; ſee the article Rx TION, 
Again 5 * *®00 ATTRIBUTE, | : | SYLLOGIST] C form; ſee the article For mr. 

th. the inſtance above mentioned, animal being ufed SYLVA, or SILVA, in Poetry, a poetical piece compoſed, ag 


both 2 . *- . . . , a 
as ſubject and attribute, it is held a kind of intermediate | TT were, at a ſtart in a kind of rapture or traniport, with. 
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out much thought or meditation.—Such are the fylve of 
Statius, which, he aſſures us, Were all compoſed after this 


Quintilian extends the uſe of the word ſylva to any writing 
done in haſte, and on the ſpot. 

The word is Latin, and literally fignifies bret; whence 1t5 
chief uſe, in our language is, metaphorically, to expreſs cer- 
tain collections of ical pieces, of various kinds, and on 
various ſubjects 3 35 4 foreſt is an aſſemblage of trees of diffe- 


"Thus we ſay, the lion is the | gg of courage; the pellican 
+ were in great repute among 
the ancient Hebrews, and eſpecially among the Egyptians 3 
and ſerved to cover a great part of their moral myſteries 3 
being uſed not only to repreſent moral things by natural 3 
but even natural by natural. See H1EROG LYPHIC. 
Symbols are of various kinds; 35 ænigma's, bles, 
fables, allegories, emblems, hierog yphics, tc. each whereof 
ſee under its reſpective articles TYPE» ENIOMA, PARA- 
BLE, FABLE» Sc. 
The Chineſe letters are moſt of them ſymbols, or, ſignificative. 
Se LETTER. —Tbe ſymbdls in algebra, Ic. are arbitrary. 
See CHARACTER» 


Medalifts alſo apply the term Sy BO to certain marks or at- 


tributes peculiar to certain perſons, or deities.— The thunder - 
bolt, for inſtance, accompanyi the heads of certain em- 
perors, is 2 ſign or ſymbol of the {overaign authority, and of 2 

wer equal to that of the gods: the trident is the ſymbol of 
upiter 3 the peacocks, of Juno; 3 figure ſeated on an urn, 
of a river, Cc. See ATTRIBUTE: 


Sy MBOL, among chriſtians, is particularly uſed for the creed, 


or the articles of religion which every chriſtian is to know, 
and believe. See CREED: 

Fleury obſerves, that till the time of St. Gregory, the ſymbol 
was never uſed to be rehearſed in the office of the Roman 
church; in regard that church, having never been infected 
with any hereſy, did not need to make any rofeſſion of faith. 
guicer notes, that ſeveral words and C auſes have been 
— added to the ſymbol, upon the riſing of new here- 
ies. 

"Though it be a common © nion, that the ſymbo! is the work 
of the apoſtles 3 and though, on the footing of ſuch opinion, 
we call it the apoſtles creed ; yet, du Pin obſerves, there are 
ſeveral very cogent arguments to render the opinion highly 


In the emperor's library is a Greek MS of the ſymbol of the 
apoſtles, divided into twelve articles, with the names of the 
reſpective apoſtles, who are ſaid to have compoſed each article. 
The firſt is attributed to St. peter, and the reſt ſucceſſively to 
Andrew, James major, John, Thomas, James minor, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, "Thaddeus, and 
Matthias. 

But the teſtimony of that MS does not much confirm the 
opinion, that each apoſtle compoſed an article of the ſymbol ; 
vet the opinion is, at leaſt, as old as St. Leo, who ſeems to 


Authors ate in doubt why the name ſymbol ſhould be given 
to this compendium of the articles of the chriſtian faith : ſome 
ſay, it is thus called, as being the mark or characteriſtic of a 
chriſtian.— Others derive it from an aſſembly or conference of 
the apoſtles, where »ach expreſſing his ſenſe of the faith, and 
what each had chiefly preached, the creed Was framed, and 
called by the Greek word oν e which ſignifies collation 
or conference. — It is added, that St. Cyprian is the firſt who 


ABC to have uſed the word ſymbol in this ſenſe. 


SY BOLICAL characters, CHARACTER» 
Gy MBOLICAL column, CoLVUMN. 

Sy MBOLICAL fountain, we FouNTAIN-. 

Gy MBOLICAL WYTT19 FREEZE. 

Gy MBOLICAL philoſophy» HitROGLYPHIC- 
Sy MBOLICAL phyſics PaYSICKS-. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, &c. obſerve, that the 
Zyptians nad two ways of repreſenting their ſymbolical my- 
ſteries 3 one by the virtues of animals, herbs, Qc. the other 
by geometrical figures. — Thus, the ſun and moon were repre- 
ſented, in the Arſt manner, by the beetle and Ibis; and in 
the latter, by their own figures, —Again» the four elements 
they repreſented, after the firſt manner, by four animals 
which have qualities correſponding thereto 3 and after the 
ſecond manner by ＋. Sce-H1EROG LYPHIC. 


SVM ME TRV“, TA the relation of parity, both in 


reſpect of height, 1en th, and breadth of the parts neceſſary 


* The word is formed from the Greek, guy, with, and Aer gor, 


Symmetry, according to Vitruvius, conſiſts in the union and 
conformity of the members of a work, to their whole, and 
"© the beauty of each of the ſeparate parts to that of the 


SYMPATHETIC inks, are ſuch as can be made to appcar and 


SyMPATHETIC powder, a powder once Very much famed; {'!P- 


| 


entire work 3 regard bony had to ſome certain meaſure : {6 
ith ſymmetry» by the due relation which 


the arm, elbow, hand, fingers, &c- have to each other, and 


Symmetry ariſes from that proportion which the Greeks call 
analogy, which is the relation of conformity of all the parts 


of a building, and of their whole, to ſome certain meaſure ; 
whereupon depends the nature of ſymmetry. See ANA LOGY, 


Uniform CY MMETRY) in architecture, is that where the ſame 


ordonnance reigns throughout the whole pourtour. 


Reſpective SYMMETRY» is that Where only the oppoſite ſides 


are equal to each other. 


SYTMPATH ET IC, Tuſserabu tos, ſomething that has a 


ſympathy 3 or that acts, or 18 acted on by ſympathy, See 
YMPATHY- 


SYMPATHETIC» 5 particularly * to all diſeaſes which 


have two cauſes; the one remote, the other near. 

In which ſenſe, the word is oppoſed to idiopathetic. Sec Ip io- 
PATHY- 

Thus, an epilepſy is ſaid to be ſympathetic when produced by 
a remote cauſe 3 i. e. when che diſorder in the brain, em- 
barraſſed with blood, is preceded and produced by ſome other 
diſeaſe, See EP1LEPSY- 

There is 2 ſympathetic, palpitation of the heart, and an idio- 
pathetic one.— There is but one idiopathetic cauſe of the pal- 
pitatioN 3 but there are ſeveral ſympathetic ones. See PAL- 


Among 1 and alchymiſts, 
ied to a kind of powder, and of ink. 


diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething 


ing effect. 
19 To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of yel- 
low orpiment 3 powder and mix the two, adding, fifteen or 
ſixteen times as much Water as there was orpiment 3 ſtop up 
the viol with 2 cork and bladder, and ſet it in warm embers. 
Shake the viol now and then for five hours, and warily de- 
cant the clear part, or rather filtrate it. In the mean time, 
burn a piece of cork thoroughly, and when well inflamed, 
= it in common Water, or rather in brandy. Being 
us reduced into 2 friable coal, grind it with fair Water, 
wherein gum arabic has been di volved ; and it will make 2 


led or ſtrong Fw. over warm embers, 2 uantity of red 
lead; or of faccharum ſaturni, in thrice the quantity of 
water; for three or four hours, or till the liquor have 
a ſweet taſte. This liquor will be as clear as common 


The liquors thus prepared: write any thing on paper with this 
laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appear. Over the place, 
write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it will appear 
as if written with common ink: when dry, dip 2 ſmall piece 
of rag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub it over the written 
place, Aa the black writing will vaniſh; and that Wise 
with the inviſible ink, appear black and legible. 

Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the firſt 
leaf write any thing with the laſt liquor: turn to the other 
end of the book, and rub there with à rag, dipt in the frit 


liquor, on that part, as near #5 you can gueſs, oppoſite to the 


it ; then nimbly ſhutting the book, ſtrike four or five {mart 
ſtrokes thereon with your hand, and turning the oth! ſide 
uppermoſt, clap it into 2 preſs, or lay it under 2 good we ght 


29 Diſlolve white or green vitriol in water, and writing wich 
the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water» and 
dip a linnen 128 in the decoction, and with it rub the place 
before writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub it 
over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the writing 
will diſappear again: rub it over again with oil of tartar per 
pe the letters will appear again, but of a yellow 
colour. 


poſed to have this wonderful property, that if ſpread on 4 
cloth dipt in the blood of a wound, the wound Wil! be 
cured, though the patient be any number of miles off. dee 
WrArONalve, 

This powder, M. Lemery tells us, is nothing but Roman 
vitriol, opened by the ſun- beams penetrating it, and im- 
perfectly calcining it, in the middle of ſummer. See Vir 
TRIOL- 


But it is no enerally allowed a mere piece of charletaner), | 


whatever Sir enelm Digby. and others before him, and 
after, plead in its favour. 

Sir Kenelm, in an expꝛreſs treatiſe on the ſubject, Wh*'* he 
gives inſtances of cures performed by it, accounts for th 


manner of its operation thus: the ſun's rays, ſays he, attract 


and draw the ſpirits of the blood at a great diſtance * 
v hic 
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which means the-atoms thereof are driven and diſpetſed far 
and near in the air. Now, the ſpirits of vitriol, incorpo- 
rated with the blood, fly along with them, and the two to- 
her form a kind of train of corpuſcles, On the other 
de there is continually iſſuing and exhaling from the wound 
abundance of fiery ſpirits, which attract the neighbouring 
rey the next air, at length, meets the atoms, with the 
ſpirits of the blood and vitriol. Thus the ſpirits of the blood 
finding their ſource again, re-enter into their primitive ſeat, 
and being joined with the vitriolic ſpirits, the wound is com- 
forted and healed, imperceptibly. 3 
But, to the confuſion of all this ſine reaſoning, it is found by 
experience, that the powder is fo far from this effect at a great 
diſtance, that it is ſcarce perceived, if done in the ſame room 
with the patient. Though it is poſſible, as the parts of the 
vitriol are in continual motion, if the cloth be applied juſt by 
the patient, ſome of the effluvia thereof may enter the wound, 
and help to ſtop the bleeding. See ViTRIoOL. 
SYMPATHY®*, Supralea, an agreement of affections and 
inclinations ; or 2 conformity of natural qualities, humours, 
temperaments, Qc. which make two perſons pleaſed and de- 
lighted with cach other, See ANTIPATHY. 


* The word is formed from the Greek cy, with, and 7435S, 
paſſion, g. J. compaſſion, fellow-feeling. 


SYMPATHY is alſo uſed with regard to inanimate things; inti- 
mating ſome propenſion they have to unite, or to act on one 
another, See CONSENT of parts. 

In this ſenſe, naturaliſts ſay, there is a /ympathy between the 
vine and the elm; between the loadſtone and iron; the two 
poles of a loadſtone, c. 

Several authors have wrote on the ſympathies and antipathies 
between animals; but the greateſt part of what they ſay is 
fabulous: Such, e. gr. is that antipathy between chords made 
of ſheeps and wolfs guts; a lute, they ſay, being ſtrung with 
theſe two kinds of chords, they can never be brought into 
tune with each other: ſuch alſo is that of eagles feathers, 
which mixed with thoſe of other birds, are ſaid to devour and 
conſume them. See ANTIPATHY, 

The alchymiſts talk much of the powder of /ympathy; ſee 
SYMPATHETIC powder, | 

SYMPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling one part 
of the body, through the defect or diſorder of another; 
whether it be from the affluence of ſome humour, or vapour 
ſent from elſewhere; or from the want of the influence of 
ſome matter neceſſary to its action. See CONSENT of parts, 
For the force and effect of /ympathy, in the production of 
monſters, fee MonsTER. 

SYMPHONIACO e; ſee the article STYLE. 

SYMPHONY®, guugariz, in muſic, properly denotes a 
conſonance, or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear; 
whether they be vocal or inftrumental, or both; called alſo 
harmony. See HARMONY, and CONSONANCE. 


* The word is formed from the Greek guy, with, and, en 


ſound. 


Some authors reſtrain ſymphony to the ſole muſic of inſtru- 
ments: in this ſenſe, fay they, the recitativo's in ſuch an 
opera were intolerable, but the ſymphonies excellent, See 
OPERA. 

The /ympheny of the ancients went no further than to two or 
more voices or inſtruments ſet to uniſon; for they had no 
ſuch thing as muſic in parts; as is very well proved by 
M. Perrault: at leaſt, if ever they knew ſuch a thing, it 
muſt be allowed to have been loſt. See SYNAULIA. 

It is to Guido Aretine we owe the invention of compoſition : 
It was he firſt joined in one harmony ſeveral diſtinct melo- 
dies; and brought it even the length of four parts: v1z. 
baſs, tenor, counter-tenor and treble, See Harmony, 


and this air, by a continued concatenation, attracting, | SY 
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SYMPOSIAC®, Su ö a conference or converſation 
of philoſophers at a banquet. 

4 2 word is formed from the Greek, guymrooir, co, 
Plutarch has nine books which he calls /y:»pofiacs ; or, „i u- 

77 queſtions, 9. d. diſputations at table. 

PTOM“, Zuurroue, in medicine, is ordinarily con- 
founded with fign, and defined an appearance, or aſſemblage 
of appearances, in a diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its nature 
and quality; and from which one may judge of the event 
thereof, SIGN. 

In which ſenſe, a delirium is held a fymptom of a fever— 
Pain, waking, drowſineſs, convulſions, ſuppreſſion of urine, 
difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, coughs, diſtaites, 
nauſeas, thirſt, ſwoonings, faintings, Poſenef, coſtiveneſo, 
dryneſs, and blackneſs of the tongue, are the principal Hmp- 
toms of diſcaſes. 

Boerhaave gives a more juſt notion of fymptom : every 
præternatural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe, as its cauſe, in ſuch 
manner, however, as that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
diſeaſe itſelf, and from its next cauſe, is properly a ſymptom of 
that diſeaſe, See DISEASE. 

IF it ariſe, after the ſame manner, from the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, it is called a ſymptom of the cauſe, See CA USE. 
If it ariſe from ſome former /ymptom as its cauſe, it is pro- 
perly called a /ymptom of a ſymptom. 

Whatever happens to a diſcaſe, from any other cauſes than 
thoſe mentioned, is more properly called an epigennema. 
Hence it appears, that the {ymptoms above-recited are really 
diſeaſes themſelves. —They are various as to number, effect, 
&c, Though, after the ancients, they may be conveniently 
enough reduced to faults in the functions, excretions, and 
retentions. 

Under the firſt come all diminutions, abolitions, increaſes, 
and depravations of animal actions, particularly with regard 
to hunger and thirſt, ſleeping and waking. Sce HunGtR, 
TRIRST, Oc. | 

Under the ſecond come nauſea's, vomitings, lienteries, celiac 
affections, diarrhæas, dyſenteries, illiac paſſions, &c. 

Under the third come the jaundice, 3 dropſy, fever, 
iſchuria, ſtrangury, aſthma, catarrh, &c. Each whereof 
ſee under its reſpective article, HuN GER, NavustaA, 
LiENTERY, DIARRHOEA, JAUN DICE, DRoPsy, 
STONE, FEVER, Oe. 

Critical SYMPTOMS ; fee the article CRiTiCAL. 

SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often uſed 
to denote the difference between the primary and ſecondary 
cauſes in diſeaſes —As, a fever from pain is 10 to be /ympto- 
matical, becauſe it riſes from pain only; and therefore the 
ordinary means in fevers are not, in ſuch caſes, to be had re- 
courſe to; but to what will remove the pain; for when that 
ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct means taken 
for it. See FEVER. 

SYNARESIS, Eweptors, contraction; in grammar, a 
figure, whereby two ſyllables are united in one. As, vemens 
for vehemens. See CONTRACTION. 

SYNAGOGUEZ®, SynacoGa, a particular aſſembly of 
Jews, met to perform the offices of their religion. —Alſo, 
the place wherein they meet. See Ju DAISu. 

The word is Greek, gureyoyn, which literally imports aflem- 

bly, congregation. 

Some authors take the uſe of /ynagogues to be of no old ſtand- 
ing among the Jews; and maintain, that it was not till after 
their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, that the opinion 
firſt got footing, that the worſhip of God was not ſo re- 
ſtrained to the temple at Jeruſalem, that it could not be held 
any where elſe. The conſequence of which new opinion 
was, that the Jews began to build them /ynagogues in all their 
Cities. 


and ME Lopy. 
SYMPHYSIS®, in medicine, one of the manners of articu- 
lating, or jointing the bones. See ARTICULATION. 


The word is Greek, guppuors; and ſignifies a natural coherence 
or connection. 


> ,-phyfis is a natural union, whereby two ſeparate bones 
coaleſce, and grow together; ſo, as neither retains any proper, 
diſtinct motion. i 
Such are moſt of the junctures of the epiphyſes, and many 
others of bones, which in children are ſeparate, but with 
age grow together; as the os ethmoides, the bones of the 
cramum, os facrum, &c. See Bone, EPiPHyYsEs, Cc. 
Lhe /ymphy/is, or natural union of bones, is of two kinds; 
either with a medium, or without. 

SYMPHYSIS without a medium, is where two bones unite, and 
grow together of themſelves without the intervention of any 
third thing.— Such are the /ymphy/es of the epiphyſes with the 
principal bones; ſuch alſo are thoſe of the lower jaw. 

This union is effected much after the ſame manner as that of 
4 graft and a tree. See ENGRAFTING. 
The SYMPHyss with a medium is of three kinds, called Hin- 


neuroſis, Jyſſarcefis, and fynchondrefis ; each whereof ſee 


under its proper article, SYNNEUROSIs, Oc. 
Vox. II. | 


Others hold, that there were fynagogues even in the time of 
David. But be this as it will, no aſſemblies of the Jews appear 
to have been called ſynagogues till a little before the coming of 
Teſus Chriſt ; who is ſaid to have preached in the middle of 
the ſynagogue. 

There were reckoned four hundred and eighty /ynagegues in 
the ſingle city of Jeruſalem. — There are ſtill Hnagagues ſub- 
ſiſting at London, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Avignon, Metz, 
Se. 

SYNALCEPHA, Euweaaugn, in grammar, a contraction of 
ſyllables, performed various ways: principally, by ſuppretl- 
ing ſome vowel or diphthong at the end of a word, on ac- 
count of another vowel or diphthong at the beginning of the 
next,—As, iP ego, c. See ELISION. 

SYVNANC HE“, Suwazyxn, in medicine, a kind of quinzy, 
wherein the internal muſcles of the fauces, or pharynx, are 
attacked. See ANGINA, and Quinzy. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, guy, with, and ay eup, 
to conſtringe, ſuffocate. 
When the external muſcles of the ſame part are ſeized, it is 
called a paraſynanche. See PARASYNANCHE, 
SYNARTHROIDALITIS diarthraſis; fee the article Di- 
ART HROSIS. 
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SYNARTHR OSIS , Suvapopootss in anatomy, 2 kind of 
articulation, or jointure of the bones of the body; wherein 
they remain without any, at leaſt apparent motion. See AR- 
TICULATION. 
The word is formed from the Greek, ov, with, and apbeor, 
articulus, joint. 
The fynarthrofis is when the bones are bound ſo faſt together, 
that 5 are rendered immoveable with regard to each other. 
In which view it ſtands oppoſed to diarthroſis. See DI AR- 
THROSIS. 
Tt is divided into three kinds: the firſt, ſuture 3 which is 
ſometimes in form of two combs, or ſaws, the teeth whereof 
enter into one another; and ſometimes in form of ſcales, 
one ledze lapping over the other. SeeSUTURE. 
The ſecond kird is called harmonia 3 which is when the bones 
meet in an even line, whether it be right or circular. See 


HARMONIA-. 
The third, called gomphoſis, is when one bone 1s fixed into 


another like a nail or peg into 2 hole. See GOMPHO- 
81s. 

To theſe three kinds of ſynarthreſis, ſome add ſeveral others, 
as ſymphyſis, Hyntengſis, and ſynneuro/ts. See SY MPHYSIS» Ec. 

SYNAULIA, Zuraudue, in the ancient muſic, 2 conteſt of pipes, 
or flutes, performing alternately, without VOICES. | 
Mr, Maicolm, who Joubts whether the ancients had properly 
any ſuch thing 28 :nſtrumental muſic, that is, muſic com- 
poſed wholly for inſtruments, without wy ſinging 3 = 
quotes the practice of the ſynaulia from thenæus. 
STMrHoN x, HARMONY, Music, Sc. 

SYNCATE GOREMA, 2 en, in logic, denotes 
a word, which ſignifying little or nothing of itſelf, yet when 
joined with others, adds force thereto : as, all, none, certain, 
e. See CATEGOREMA- , | 

SYNCEL LUS#®, or SINCELLUS an ancient officer in the 
ſamily of the patriarchs, and other prelates of the eaſtern 
church. 

* The word, in the corrupt Greek, 0uyxnancy ſignifies a per- 
ſon who lies in the chamber with another: 4 chamber - fellow, 
or chum. | 

The ſyncellus was an eccleſiaſtic, who lived with the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, to be a witneſs of his conduct; hence 
it is, that the Hyncellus Was called the patriarch's eye, becauſe 
his buſineſs was to obſerve and watch. 

The other prelates had alſo their ſpncelli, who Were clerks 
living in the houſe with them, and even lying in the ſame 
chamber; to be witneſſes of the purity of their manners. 
Afterwards the office degenerated into a mere dignity; and 
there were made ſyntelli of churches.—At laſt it became a 
title of honour,” and Was beſtowed by the emperor on the 
prelates themſelves z whom they called pontifical Hncelli, and 


in France. The lixth council of Paris ſpeaks with a deal of 
indignation of ſome biſhops who aboliſhed the office of 
Vyncelli, and lay alone; and ſtrictly enjoins them, that, for 
che future, to take away all occaſion of ſcandal, they make 
the office of Hung inſeparable from that of biſhops. 
SYNCHON DROSIS*, Evyxordpertss in anatomy, a kind 
of articulation of the bones ot the body; being a ſpecies of 


cartilage. See CARTILAGE: 
"Che ſmnchandref's ſignifies the union of two bones by means 


of a cartilage: in Fhich manner the ribs arc joined to the 
Germum. and the parts of the os pubis to one another. 

SYN CHROND Me, Sure He, the being or happening 
of ſeveral things in the ſame time. SCC ConTEMPORARY 
and TIME. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, gu, and x, time. 
"The happening or performing of ſeveral things in equal 
times, as, the Vibrations of pendulums, cc. is more properly 
called ifschroniſm : though ſome authors confound the two. 
See I50CHRONAL- 

SYN COPAT ION, in muſic denotes a ſtriking or breaking 
of the time; whereby che diſtinction of the ſeveral times or 
parts of the Mcaſure is interrupted. Sce TIME, MEASURE, 
TC, ; 

SyYNCOPATION, Ol SyNCOPE, is More particularly uſed for 
che connecting the laſt note of one meaſure or bar with the 
Arſt of the fo) lowing meaſure; ſo as only to make one note of 
both, 

A ſyncope is ſometimes alſo made in the middle of a meaſure. 

SyNCOPATION, | alſo uſed when a note of one part ends or 
terminates on the middle of a note of the other part. 

This is otherwiſe denominated binding. 

SYNCOPATION 13 alſo uſed for driving a nete; that is, when 
[me ſhorter note At the beginning of a meaſure. or half-mea- 
{ire is followed by tWoͤ, three, or more longer notes, before 
another ſhort note occurs, equal to that which occaſioned the 
driving, to make the number even—e. 27+ when an odd 
crotchet comes before two or three minims, or an odd quaver 


betore two, three, ot more crotchets. 


* 


SYN 


In fyncopated or driving notes, the hand or foot is taken u 
or put down while the note is ſounding. 5 
SY? COPE®*, uy urn. in medicine, a deep, and ſudden 
ſwooning, wherein the patient continues without any ſenſible 
heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration 3 is ſeized with a cold 
ſweat over the whole body, and all the parts turn pale, and 
cold, as if dead. See DELIQUIUM: 
* The word is formed from the Greek, gu, and Koe, to 


There are ſeveral cauſes of /yncopes : 10 Too great an ex- 
hauſtion of ſpirits ; as after long diets, exceſſive evacuations 
violent exerciſes, long bathings, &c.—2* The irregular mo- 
tion of the ſpirits preventing their due influx into the parts; 
as ſometimes happens in fear, wrath, and other violent 
paſſons.—3? Immoderate hæmorrhages.—4 An ill conſti- 
tution of blood; as in cacochymias, or in perſons who have 
taken ſomething that either diſſolves or coagulates the blood 
—5® Secret. diſeaſes, as abſceſſes, or polypus's of the heart, 
worms, &c. | . 
In very numerous, crouded aſſemblies, people ſometimes fall 
into 8 through the hot, thick, impure air, they 
breathe, Some women are liable to them upon the ſme!] of 
mulk, civet, &c. 

For ſyncopes, give volatile ſpirits, and aromatics. Heurnius 
recommends treacle water, and cinnfMon water; and Et- 
muller the volatile ſalt of vipers, ſpirit of ſal ammonizc, oil 
of amber, and ſometimes bleeding. : 

SYNCOPE, in grammar, denotes an elifion, or retrenchment of 
one or more letters, Or ſyllables from a word. 

As when we ſay virim for virorum 3 and manet alta mente 
repoſtum, for repoſitum- 

8 ESMU S“, in anatomy is ſometimes uſed for a liga- 
ment. See LIGAMENT. 0 

® The word in the original Greek, gurd ec os, fignifies a joining 

together. . - 

In grammar, ſyndeſmus is uſed for a conjunction. See Con- 
JUNCTION. 

SYN DIC“, in government and commerce, an officer in dives 
countries, intruſted with the affairs of a city, or other com- 
munity 3 who calls meetings, makes repreſentations and ſo- 
licitations to the miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. according to the 


The ſyndic is appointed to anſwer and account for the con- 
duct of the body; makes and receives propoſals for the 


particular perſons of the body, or, at leaſt, procures their 
correction at a public meeting. In effect, the ſyndic is, at 


Almoſt all the companies in Paris, &c. as the univerſity, 
companies of arts and trades, have their /yndics 3 and ſo 
have moſt of the cities of Provence and Languedoc. 
SyNDIC is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſollicit ſome com- 
mon affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare ; as happens par- 
ticularly among ſeveral creditors of the ſame debtor, who 
fails, or dies inſolvent. See ADVOCATE), Sc. 
The chief magiſtrate of Geneva is alſo called hndic. There 
are four ſyndics choſe every Year 5 the eldeſt of whom pre- 
ſides in the council of twenty-five, which is the chief coun- 
ci} of the city, wherein all affairs are diſpatched both civil 
and political : thus the other three elect cannot all come a 
the office till the four years end; ſo that the ſyndicate rolls 
among ſixteen perſons, all choſen outof the council of twenty- 


SYN DROME, Zuyd polen, the concourſe or combination of 
ſymptoms in any diſeaſe, See SYMPTOM. 

«YN E CDO CHE“, EwaxSoyn, in rhetoric, 2 figure fte 
quent among orators, and poets. Sce FIGURE. | 


* 'The word 1s Greek, formed of guys,. I take to- 
gether. 


There are three kinds of ſynecdoc hes: by the firſt, a part 
taken for the whole; 25. che point for the ſword ; the root 
for the houſe ; the ſails for the ſhip, Cc. 


By the ſecond, the whole is uſed for a part, —By the third, 


itſelf ; as ſteel for ſword, ſilver for money, Se. 

To which may be added another kind, where the ſpecies i 
uſed for the genus, or the genus for the ſpecies. 

SYNECPHO N ESIS, or SYMPHONESIs, in grammar, 


| the matter whereof the thing is made, is uſed for the thin! 


3 coalition, whereby tWẽ o ſyllables are pronounced as of. 


See SVLLA BLE. 
It is much the ſame thing as ſynalepha, or fynereſis. See 
SYyNALOEPHAs, SYN ARESIS, Cc. 
SYNEDR IN, or SYNEDRION. See SANHEDRIN- 
SYNEMMENON note; fee the article NOTE. 
SYNEUROSIS®, in anatomy, x kind of articulatic!'; 
or jointure of the bones. See ARTICULATION. 


he word is formed from the Greek, our, with, and veupoy, nervs 


The ſynneureſis is reckoned a branch of the ſymphy fis, 


and is when the bones are connected together by a ligament: 
ü | 15 
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is the os femoris, tothe os iſchium z the patella to the tibia. 
SYN OCHA, a name given by ſome to a continual fever, 


which admits of intentions and remiſſions. SeeFeveR, and 
ConTINUAL. a . 

«YNOCHU S. Luxe, denotes a continent. fever which 
proceeds without any remiſhon to the end. See CoNnT1- 
VENT, and FEVER» 

SYN O DÞ®, in aſtronomy, a conjunction, or concourſe of two 
or more ſtars, or planets in the ſame optical place of the 
heavens. See ConJuUNCTION. 

* word is ed from the Greek, ovved'or, convention, 
aſſembly 3 compounded of ovy, with, and od og, via, Way. 
gy xoD, SYNODUS» in church hiſtory, a council; or a meet- 
ing, Or aſſembly of eccleſiaſtics, to conſult on matters of 
religion. See OUNCIL, 
Of theſe there are four kinds, viz. 
' General, ox ecumenical, where biſhops, &c. meet from all 
nations. See OECUMENICAL. 
National; where thoſe of one nation only come together. 
Provincial; where t of one only province meet. And 
Dioccſan; where thoſe of but one dioceſe meet. See CoN- 
VOCATION. 

SYN ODALS, or SyNODIES, were pecuniary rents (com- 
monly of two ſhillings) paid to the biſhop, or archdeacon, at 
the time of their Eaſter viſitation, by every pariſh prieſt. 
They were thus called becauſe uſually paid in ſynods: for 
that anciently biſhops uſed to viſit and hold their dioceſan ſy- 
nods at once. For the fame reaſon, they are ſometimes alſo 
denominated ſynodalica, but more uſually procurations. See 
PROCURATION. 

SyNODALES teſtes, an appellation anciently given to the ur- 

ban, and rural deans 3 from their informing againſt, and at- 
teſting the diſorders of, the clergy and people in the epiſcopal 
ſynod. See DEAN. 
When theſe ſunk in their authority, in their ſtead roſe ano- 
ther ſort of Hnodal witneſſes, who were a ſort of im- 
panelled jurys conſiſting of a prieſt, and two or three lay- 
men for every pariſh : though at length two for every dio- 
ceſe were annually choſen ; till at laſt the office came to be 
devolved on the churchwardens. See CHURCHWARDEN. 
Some think our queſt- men, who are aſſiſtants to the church- 
wardens, were called ſideſmen, quali, ſynodſmen. See SIDES- 
men, and QU EST -mMen. 

SYNODALE inſtrumentum, 2 ſolemn oath or engagement that 

theſe ſynodical witneſſes took; as our churchwardens now 

are ſworn to make juſt preſentments. 

YN OD1CAL, urig, ſomething belonging to a ſynod. 

Sce SYNOD. | 

SyYNODICAL cpiſtles, are circular letters wrote by ſy nods to 
the abſent prelates and churches ; or even thoſe general ones 
directed to all the faithful, to inform them of what had paſled 
in the ſynod, 

In the collection of councils are abundance of theſe ſynadical 
epiſtles. See COUNCIL. 

ey NODICAL month, is the period or interval of time, wherein 
the moon, departing from the ſun at a ſynod or conjunction, 
returns to him again. See Moon. 

Kepler found the quantity of the mean ſynodical month, 
twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, three 
ſeconds, eleven thirds. See MonTH. 

This period is alſo called a lunation; in regard, in the courſe 
hereot, the moon puts on all her phaſes or appearances, 
Sce LUN A TION. 

SYNODIES; fee the article SYNODALS. 

SYN O D's-men, teſtes ſynodales. See SYNODALES, and SIDES- 
men. 

SYNOECIA, Euvona, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated at 
Athens, in memory of Theſeus's having united all the petty 
communities of Attica, into one ſingle commonwealth ; the 
cat whereof was Athens; where all the aſſemblies were 
to be held, | 
The feaſt was dedicated to Minerva; and, according to 
the ſchollaſt of Thucydides, Was held in the month Meta- 
gitnion. 

SYN ONYMOUS, SYNONYM US, is applied to a word or 
term that has the ſame import, or ſignification with another. 
See SYNONYMY. 

Some ſevere critics condemn all uſe of ſynonymous terms in the 


* 


ſame period; but this is to condemn all antiquity : ſo far is 
the uſe thereof from being vicious, that it is frequently 
neceſſary 3 as ſynonyma's contribute both to the force and 
clearneſs of the expreſſion, If the rſt word ſketch out the re- 
ſemblance of the thing it repreſents, the ſynonym that fol- 
lows, is, as it were, 2 ſecond touch of the pencil, and 
finiſhes the 1nage. 

Indeed they muſt be uſed with a deal of diſcretion and oe- 
conomy. The ſtile muſt be raiſed and brightened, not {tufted 
or loaded with ſynonymous terms. They muſt be uſed as 
ornaments, and to render the expreſſion the more forcible, 
without making a ſhew of the riches thereof, or heaping 
{ynonyma's on ſynonyma's. 


But, though ſynonymous words be laudable; ſynonymous phraſes 
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are inexcuſable : the reaſon is, that two ſynonymous phfaſes 


0 PR mind at reſt, and let it flag, and languiſh. 


NY MY, SyYxXoNYMIA, in rhetoric, a figure where- 

by ſynonyms, or ſynonymous terms, that is, various words ot 

e ſame ſignification, are made uſe of, to amplify the 
diſcourſe. See SYNONYMOUS and AMPLIFICATION. 

»The word is formed from the Greek, guy, with; and er, 

name. 
Such is that paſſage in Cicero, abiit, evaſit, effugit, erupit, 
he went off, he eſcaped, he run away, &c. Sec SYNONYMOUS. 


SY NOVIA, or S1NONIA, in medicine, a term uſed by Pa- 


racelſus and his ſchool, for the nutritious juice proper and pe- 
culiar to each part. See NUTRITION. - 

Thus they talk of the ſynovia of the joints, of the brain; &c. 
Others uſe ynovia for the gout, and other diſeaſes in the joints, 
ariſing from a vice in the nutritious juice. 

Others reſtrain it to the oozing out of the nutritious juice 
through a wounded part 3 eſpecially a joint. 

Van Helmont defines fynovia, a Kind of tranſparent muci- 
lage, like ſeed, ſuch as ifſucs from the legs of a calf upon 
cutting off the feet. 


SYNTA G MA, Suleyue, the diſpoſing, or placing of things 


in an orderly manner. See COMPOSITION. 


SYN TAX, Svi]aZis, in grammar, the conſtruction or con- 


nection of the words of a language into ſentences, or phraics. 
See WORD, SENTENCE, PHRASE, Ee. 
F. Buffer more accurately defines ſyntax, the manner of 
conitructing one word with another, with regard to the 
different terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules of 
grammar. See CONSTRUCTION. 
Some authors, as M. Vaugelas, S.. confound ſyntax with 
ſtyle ; but there is a real difference, Sce STYLE. 
The office of ſyntax, is to conſider the natural ſuitableneſs 
of words with reſpect to one another; in order to make them 
agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, Ic. See Cox cox p. 
To offend in any of theſe points, is called to offend 
againſt Hunte and ſuch kind of offence, when grols, 1s 
called a ſoleciſm; and when more flight, a barbariſm. Ses 
SOLECISM, and BARBARISM. 
The ſeveral parts of ſpeech, Are, with regard to languages 
what materials are with regard to a building. How well 
prepared ſoever they may be, they will never make a houſe, 
unleſs they be placed conformably to the rules of archi- 
tecture, It is properly the ſyntax that gives the form to 
language 3 and it is that on which turns the molt eflential 
part of grammar. Sce GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE), Oe. 
There are two kinds of ſyntax 3 the one of concord, wherein 
the words are to agree in gender, number, caſe, and per- 
ſon, See CONCORD. 
The other, of regimen or government, wherein one word go- 
verns another, and occaſions ſome variation therein. See 
REGIMEN. 
The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all languages, 
as being the natural ſeries of what 1s uſed almoſt every 
where, the better to diſtinguiſh diſcourſe. Thus, the dif- 
tinction of two numbers, ſingular and plural, has rendered 
it neceſlary to make the ſubſtantive agree with the adjec- 
tive in number ; that is, to make the one ſingular or plural, 
when the other is ſo: for, as the ſubſtantive is the ſubject 
confuſedly, though directly, marked by the adjective 3 it 
the ſubſtantive expreſs ſeveral, there muſt be ſeveral ſubjects 
expreſſed in that form by the adjective 3 and by conſe- 
quence it ought to be in the plural: as homines docli, 
learned men: but there being no variety of termination in the 
adjective in Engliſh to diſtinguuh the number, it is only 
implied. Sce NUMBER. 
The diſtinction of maſculine and feminine gender, ob- 
liges the languages Which have diſtinct terminations, to 
have a concordance or agreement between the ſubſtantive 
and adjective, in gender as well as number : and for the ſame 
reaſon, the verbs are to agree with the nouns and pronouns 
in number and perſon. li at any time We meer with any 
thing that ſeems to contradict theſe rules, it is by a figure of 
ſpeech, i. e. Þy having ſome word underſtood, or by con- 
ſidering the thoughts rather than the words themſelves. 
See GENDER» 
The ſyntax of government, on the contrary, is generally ar- 
bitrary 3 and, on that account, differs in molt languages. Ons 
language, for inſtance, forms their regimen by cales; as the 
Latin and Greek : others uſe particles in lieu thereof; as the 
Engliſh, French, Italian, Snaniſh, &c. Sce Casg and 
PARTICLE, 
One or two general rules, however, may be here noted, 
which obtain in all languages. 19 That there is no no- 
minative caſe, but has a relation to ſome verb, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood 3 ſince we do not only ſpeak to ex- 
preſs what WC perceive, but to expreſs what WC think 
of what we perceive, which is done by the verb. Sec No- 
MINATIVE. 
29 That there is no verb but has its nominative caſe 
either expreſſed or underſtood ; for the office of the verb 
being to athrm, there mult be ſumething to affirm of; which 
is the ſubject or nominative Caſe of the vecb ; except before 
an 
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an infinitive where it is an accuſative; as ſcio Petrum efſ+ | 


doftum, I know Peter to be learned. See VERB. 

That there is no adjective but has a relation to ſome 
> tantive ; in regard the adjective marks confuſedly the 
ſubſtantive, which is the ſubje& of the form or quality diſ- 
tinctly marked by the adjective. See ADJECTIVE. | 
4* That there never comes any genitive caſe but what is go- 
verned by ſome other noun. See GENITIVE. 

59 The government of verbs is frequently taken from 
various ſorts of references, included in the caſes, accord- 
ing to the caprice of cuſtom or uſage ; which yet does not 
change the ſpecific relation of each caſe, but only ſhews that 
cuſtom has made choice of this or that.— Thus, the La- 
tins ſay, juvare aliquem & opitulare alicui ; the French, 
ſervir yoo un & ſervir a quelque cheſe; and in the Spaniſh, 
the generality of verbs govern indifferently a dative. and an 
accuſati ve caſe, a 
SYNTEXIS, Sus, in medicine, an attenuation or colli- 
quation of the ſolids of the 7 ſuch as frequently happens 
in atrophies, inflammations of the bowels, colliquative fevers, 
c. wherein a fatty uliginous matter is voided with the excre- 
ments by ſtool, See CoOLLiQUATION, ATTENUATION, 
Se. 
SYNTHESIS*, Surfeorg, compoſition, or the putting of ſeveral 
things together: as in making a compound medicine of ſe- 
veral ſimple ingredients, &c, See CoMPosI1T1ON. 


* The word is formed from the Greek gvy, with, and dei, pofetio. 


SYNTHESIS, in logic, denotes a branch of method, oppolite 
to analyſts, See METHOD. 
In the yyntheſis, or ſynthetic method, we purſue the truth b 
reaſons drawn from principles before eſtabliſhed, or aſſumed, 
and propoſitions formerly proved; thus proceeding by a re- 
lar chain, till we come to the concluſion. | 
duch is the method in Euclid's Elements, and moſt demon- 
ſtrations of the ancient mathematicians, which proceed from 
definitions and axioms, to prove propoſitions, &c. and from 
thoſe propoſitions proved, to prove others. 
This method we alſo call compeſition, in oppoſition to analyſis 
or reſolution. See COMPOSITION, 
SYNTHESIS, in grammar. SeeSYLLEPSIS. 
SYNTHES1S, in chirurgery, an operation, whereby divided 
parts are re-united ; as in wounds, fractures, &c. 
SYNTHETIC methad; ſee SynTHEsIs and METHOD. 
SYN USIASTS®, SyxuslAsT Az, Turning al, a ſect of he- 
retics, who maintained, that there was but one nature, and 
one ſingle ſubſtance in Jeſus Chriſt. 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek, gw, with, voz, ſub- 
ſtance. 


The Synufia/ts denied, that the word aſſumed a body 


in the womb of the virgin; but held, that a part of 


the divine word being detached from the reſt, was there 
changed into fleſh and blood. —Thus they taught, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was conſubſtantial to the father, not only as to his divi- 
nity, but even as to his humanity and his very body. 

SY PHILIS*, is a term uſed by ſome writers for the lues vene- 
rea, gee VENEREAL. | 

Some derive it from guy, cum, with, and giaiz, amor, or 
amicitia, love, or friendſhip ; becauſe it proceeds from the in- 
fectious intercourſe of lovers in coition. Others will have it 
come from the name of a ſhepherd ſo called, who was re- 
markably afflited with this diſcaſe. However, divers authors 
of note uſe the term; particularly Fracaſtorius, a famous 
Italian phyſician, who uſes it for the title of a fine poem, 
which he wrote upon that diſtemper. 

SYPHON, orSiynon ; ſee the article StyHON. 

SYRENS, SIRENEsS, in antiquity, See SIREN, 

SYRIAC Bibles ; ſee the article BI BLE. 

SYRIAN year; ſee the article YEAR. 

SVRIN GE“, an inſtrument ſerving to imbibe, or ſuck up a 
quantity of any fluid, and to ſquirt or expel the fame with 
violence, See SUCT10N, Oc. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, guęry E, or Latin, Hrinæ, 
Pipe. 

The /yringe is made of a hollow cylinder, as A B C D (tab. 
hydroftatics, fig. 26.) furniſhed with a little tube at bottom, 
E F. In this cylinder, is an embolus, K, made or at leaſt 
covered with leather, or other matter that eafily imbibes 
moiſture ; and ſo filling the cavity of the cylinder, as that no 
air or water may paſs between the one and the other. 
If, then, the little end of the tube F be putin water, and the em- 
bolus drawn out ; the water will aſcend into the cavity left by 
the embolus : and upon thruſting back the embolus, it will be 
violently expelled again through the ſame tube EF: and ſtill, 
the greater impetus will the water be expelled withal, and to 
the - greater diſtance, as the embolus is thruſt dowp with the 
greater force, or the greater velocity. 
This aſcent of the water, the ancients, who ſuppoſed a ple- 
num, attributed to nature's abhorrence of a vacuum : but 
the moderns, more reaſonably, as well as more intelligibly, 
attribute it to the preflure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface 
of the fluid. See Al R, and Vacuum. | 
For, by drawing up the embolus, the air left in the cavity 
of the cylinder muſt be exceedingly rarified; ſo that being no 
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longer a counter - balance to che air incumbent on the ſurfic 
of the fluid; that prevails, and forces the water through the 
little tube, up into the body of the /prenge. 
In effect, a fyringe is only a ſingle pump, and the water af. 
cends in it on the fame principle, as in the common ſucking 
pump; whence it follows, that water will not be raiſed in 
a ſyringe, to a height exceeding thirty-one feet. See Pu ur 
and SUCTION, 
Syringes are of conſiderable uſe in medicine and chirurgery. 
By them clyſters are adminiſtred : injections of medicinal 
waters, c. made into wounds, Ce. They alſo ferve to 
inject coloured liquors, melted wax, &c. into the dried ye. 
ſels of the parts of animals, to ſhew the diſpoſition, texture, 
ramifications, &c. thereof. See InjecTIiON. _ | 
SYR OP*®, SyYRUPUs, or SIRUPUs, in pharmacy, an agree. 
able liquor, or compoſition of a moderately thick conſiſtence, 
made of juices, tinctures, or waters of fruits, lowers, or leib, 
boiled up, and ſweetened with fugar, or honey; and taken 
either for health or pleaſure, 

* M derives the word from the Arabic e/ſchorab, potion, 
formed from the root ſcherebe, to drink. Others derive it 
from the Greek, ouew, I draw, and exr@, juice. Elthius, 
from cup, hv, in regard theſe kind of liquors were much in 
uſe among the Syrians, a very delicate people. According tg 
d' Herbelot, the words Hhrep, and Herbet or forbet, come 
both from the Arabic, /charab, which ſignifies any kind of 
drink in the general. 

There are various kinds of fyrops, denominated from the va- 
rious fruits, &c. they are extracted from; as /yrop of violets, 
of elder, of wormwood, of poppies, &c, emetic /yrops, licn- 
teric, and antinephritic fyrops, &c, chologogue, phlegma- 
gogue ſyrops, c. | 

SYROP of \apor is an ancient medicament, the baſe whereof 
is apples, with juices of bugloſs, aniſe, ſaffron, Cc. thus 
called from Sapor king of Perſia who overcame the emperor 
Valerian, fuppoſed to be the inventer thereof, 

SYROP K 485 ſee the article SUGAR. 

SYSSARCO SIS“, in anatomy, a particular ſpecies of the 
kind of articulation called 2 See SYMPHYSIS, 

@ 2 word is Greek, compounded of guy, with, and gast, 


The /y/arcefis is a natural union of two bones, by means: of 
fleſh or muſcles : ſuch {is that of the os hyoides, and 

- omoplata. | 

SYSTEM *, SysTtMa, in the general, denotes an aſſem- 
blage, or chain of principles, and concluſions: or the whole 
of any doctrine, the ſeveral parts whereof are bound toge- 
ther, and follow or depend on each other. 

The word is formed of the Greek, ovcnua, compoſition, 
compages. 

In this ſenſe, we .fay, a tem of philoſophy ; a /y/lem of 
motion; a tem of fevers, &c.,—Divines have fraincd a- 
bundance ot tems of grace: the /y/tems of intermediate 
ſcience, and predetermination, are invented to explain that 
of grace, See GRACE, &c. 
Among phyſicians, ſome follow the tem of alcali and 
acid; others that of the four qualities, &c,-Dr. W cood- 
ward accounts for moſt things on his tem of the bile. Sec 
HyPoTHEs1s, Ac1D, ALCAL1, BILE, &c. 
Des Cartes's em is held deſtructive to religion. See Ca- 
TESIANISM, CA us E, OCCASIONAL, &c,—Gaſflendusre- 
newed the ancient H em of atoms; which was that of De- 
mocritus, followed by Epicurus, Lucretius, &c, See Cor- 
PUSCULAR, ATOMIC, &c,—vir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of 
colours, M. Leibnitz's protogea, and ſome diſcourſes of MI. 
Juſſieu, in the academy of ſciences, to ſhew that there are bo- 
dies whoſe parts are not to be deſtroyed by any natural agents; 
are very favourable to the em of Gaſſendi. See ATOM, 
PARTICLE, HAN DN ESS, MaTTER, c. 
Experiments and obſervations are the materials of /y/?- - 
an infinity are required to build one. See EXPERIMENT 
and EXPERIMENTAL. | 

SYST EM, in aftronomy, denotes an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of = 
certain order, and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of the 
univerſe ; whereby aſtronomers explain all the phanomena 
or appearances of the heavenly bodies, their motions, changcs, 
Fc. See ASTRONOMY, COtLESTIAL, STAR, PLANET; 
Ec. 
This is more peculiarly called the fy/ffem of the world, and 
ſometimes the /olar /y/fem. See WORLD, SOLAR, &c. 
Sy/flem and hypathefis have much the ſame ſignification; unlc!+, 
perhaps, hypotheſis be a more particular em; and tem a 
more general hypotheſis, See HYypoTHEsSIS. 
Some late authors, indeed, furniſh a freſher diſtinction; 4 
hypotheſis, ſay they, is a mere ſuppoſition, or fiction; found- 
ed rather on imagination, than reaſon : a /yſtem is 0nY 
built on the firmeſt ground, and raiſed by the ſevere 
rules: it is founded on aftronomical obſervations, 3% 
phyſical cauſes, and confirmed by geometrical demonſt a- 
tions. 
The moſt celebrated {f/tems of the world, are the Piel 
maic, and the Copernican; to which may be added, i: 
Tychonic : the oeconomy of each whereof, is as follows. 
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uently of the fame. 

the d - dt a ord t differ in reſpe& of 

ame from eaſt to weſt, and carry all the heavenly bodies, their compoſition 3 As tontaining and being actually divided 

4 planets, along with them. der PTOLEMATIC: _» into more, ot fewer intervals : an when they are equal in that 

the _ 4iſtahees, Fe. of the ſeveral bodies in this jos gy er? 3 ttay differ in ma nitude. Laſtly, when 
nen, (Et Aron. fg. 43 | t the ſame parts, or le er intervals, they ma 

Abe principal . chis ey are Atiſtotle, Hippar- Ne _— 

chus, Ptolemy» and many of the old philoſophers, followed | extremes. | | 

by the Whole worls, for a great number of ages 3 and | There are ſeveral Attinctions of fy/fems 3 the moſt remarkable 
n adhered de in divers univerſities, und other places, is, into roncinmous and inconcinnous. 

v bete free philoſophizing 15 excluded : but the late improve- Concinnous SySTE Ms, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch parts 33 are 

pat it out of all countenance; and We Jo not fit for muſic ; and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order between 


Sy/temis 


cyen want demonſtration 2 inſt it. See EARTH) te, | the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, from one =o 


Copernican SYSTEM, | IG BY f 
of the Hſtem; excepting for a vertiginous motion about his 
OWN axis. See SUN. 


mercury, then Venus, the earth, mars, jupiter, and ſaturn. 


About the earth, in 2 peculiar orbit, moves the moon 3 ac 
ing the earth, in its whole progreſs, round the ſun. 


And after the ſame manner do four ſatellites move round jupi- 
ter; and five round ſaturn. See SATELLITES. 

A- chwart the planetary ſpace do the comets move round the 
only in very excentric orbits, probably parabola's, in 
one of whoſe foci is the ſun. See COME T. 

At an immenſe diſtance beyond the planetary and cometat) 


The ſolar, or planetary SySTEM, is uſually confined to nar- 
rs, by their immenſe diſtance, and the 
little relation _ appear to bear to us, being reputed no part 
thereof. It is highly probable, that each ſtar, is, itſelf, a 
ſan ; and the centre of a particular ſyſtem, ſurrounded with 
a company of planets, Sc. which, in different periods, and 
at different diſtances, perform their courſes round their re- 
- ive ſuns; and Are enlightened, war med, and cheriſhed 
thereby: hence We have à very magnificent idea of the 
-orld; and the immenſity thereof: hence allo ariſes a kind 
of tem of ſyſtems. See UNIVERSE, and PLANETARY. 
'The planetary tem, here deſcribed, is the moſt ancient in 
the world. It was the firſt that we know of, introduced 
into Greece and Italy by Pythagoras whence, for many 
ages, it Was called the Pythagorean Mem. It was followed 
by Philolaus, Plato, Archimedes, Oc. put loſt under the 
reign of the peripatetic eng till happily retrieved 
above two hundred ow ago by ic, Copernicus 3 whence 
its new appellation o Copernican hv m. For the Oeconomy 
of this ſyſtem, lee the ſcheme thereof, Tab. Aſtron. fig. 44- 
ve alſo COP ERNICAN: 
Tychonic SYST E My in moſt reſpects, coincides with the Coper- 
nican; except in this, that, ſuppoſing the earth to be fixed, 
its orbit is omitted, and in lieu thereof, the ſun's orbit is 
4rawn round the earth, and made to interſect the orbit of 
mars; that mars may be nearer the carth than the ſun.— But 
As there is not any reaſon, Or foundation in nature, for ſuch 
a manifeſt ſhift 3 and as the author was only ied thereto from 
a ſuperſtitious perſuaſion, that to ſuppoſe the ſun at reſt, and 
the carth to move, 15 Contrary to ſcripture z the true tem is 
not much prejudiced hereby. See EAR T . —For the order 
and oeconomy of the Tychonic ſy/tem 3 ſee the ſcheme in 
Tab. Afton. fig. 45: See alſo Ty CHONIC. 
Sy3TEM, in poetry, denotes 2 certain hypotheſis, or ſcheme of 
religion, from which the poet is never to recede.—E. gr. 
Having made his choice either in the heathen mythology, or 
in chriſtianity, he muſt keep the two apart 3 and never mix 
ch different ideas in the ſaid poem. See In voCATION, 
Muses, &c. 
Thus, after invoking Apollo and the muſes, he muſt bid 
adieu to the language of chriſtianity, and not confound the 
two „tems. The fabulous ſtile, indeed, is the richer and 
more figurative; but 2 pagan God makes but a miſerable 
figure in a chriſtian poem. — The ſyſtem of poetry, Bouhours 
obſerves, is itſelf wholly fabulous and pagan. 
SYS EM, in muſic, denotes 2 compound interval; or an in- 
terval compoſed, or conceived to be compoſed of ſeveral 
Teffer, Such as is the offave, &c- See INTERVAL. 
'1 he word is borrowed from the ancients 3 who call a ſimple 
interval, diaſtem, and a compound one ſyſtem. See D1AasTEM. 
us there is not any :nterval in the nature of things; ſo we 
an conceive any given interval, as compoſed of, or equal to, 
the ſum of ſeveral others. his diviſion of intervals, there- 
tore, only relates to practice; ſo that a em is properly an 
interval which is actually divided in practice, and where, 
along with the extremes, We conceive always ſome interme- 
diate terms. | 
The nature of a ſyſtem will appear plain, by conceiving it as 
an interval whoſe terms are in practice, taken either in im- 
mediate ſucceſhon 3 Or the ſound is made to riſe and fall, 
from the one to the other, by touching ſome intermediate 
degrees: ſo that the whole is a /y/tem or compoſition of all 


the intervals between one extreme and the other. 
| Vo L o II. 


are the fixed ſtars, Which have all a proper motion 


treme to the other, may have a good effect. See Cod cix- 
NOUS. 


Ticomcinmous SYSTEMS, are thoſe, where the ſimple intervals 


are inconcinnous, or ill diſpoſed betwixt the extremes: 
Syſtems, again, are either particular or univerſal. 


Univerſal SYSTEM, is that which contains all the particular 


ſyſtems belonging to muſic ; and makes what the ancients 
call the diagramma, and WC the ſcale of muſic. Sec DL A- 
GRAMMA, SCALE), GAM MUT, Oc. 
The ancients alſo diſtinguiſh ems into perfect and imperfett. 
_—The diſdiapaſon, or double Rave, was reckoned the per- 
ſect ſyſtem, becauſe within its extremes are contained exam- 
ples of all the ſumple and original concords, and in all the 
variety of order wherein their concinnous part ought to be 
taken; which variety conſtitutes what they call the ſpectes, 
or figures of conjoyances: Gee DIS DIATASOGN.— che 
2 leſs than the diſdiapaſon, Were reckoned imperfect. 
he double octave was alſo called ſy/fema maximum, and im- 
mutatum; becauſe. they took it to be the greateſt extent Or 
difference of time that We could go in makin melody 3 
though ſome added a ſth to it, for the greateſt ſy/tem : but 
the diapaſon, or ſimple octave, Was reckoned the moſt perfect, 
with reſpect to the agreement of its extremes; ſo that how 
many octaves ſoever Were put into the greateſt em, they 
were all to be conſtituted or ſub-divided the fame Wa) as the 
firſt: ſo that when WE know how the octave is divided, WE 
know the nature of the diagramma Or ſcale : the varieties 
whereof, conſtituted the genera melodiæ, which Were ſub- 
divided into ſpecies. See EN us, and SPECIES. 


SYSTOLE, oc, in medicine, che contraction of the 


heart of an animal; whereby the blood is driven out of its 
ventricles into the arteries. See HEART, Bloob, AR- 
TERY, &c. 


The Mole of the heart is well accounted for by Dr. Lower, 


who ſhews, that the heart is a true muſcle, the fibres whereot 
are ated on like thoſe of other muſcles, by Means of cer- 
tain branches of the eighth pair of nerves inſerted into its 
which bring the animal ſpirits from the brain hither. By a 
flux of theſe ſpirits, the muſcular fibres of the heart are in- 
flated, and thus ſhortened ; the length of the heart diminiſhed, 
its breadth or thicknels incteaſed, the capacity of the ven- 
tricles cloſed, the tendinous mouths of the arteries dilated, 
thoſe of the veins ſhut up by means of their valves, and the 
contained juice forcibly expreſſed into the oritices of the 
arteries, See MUSCLE. 

And this we call Lucen, Or contraction of the heart; the 
oppolite ſtate to which is called the diaſtole, ot dilatation of 
the heart. See D1aSTOLE> and PULSE. | 
Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that the intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm» contribute to the ſyſtele, by opening 
the blood a paſſage from the right ventricle of the heart to 
the left through the lungs, to which it could not otherwiſe 
paſs : by which means, the oppolition the blood contained in 
that ventricle muſt neceſſarily have made to its conſtriction, 
is taken off. See Con TAT LON. 

Lower and Drake make the Mole the natural ſtate or action 
of the heart, and the diaſtole the violent one: Boerhaave, on 


the contrary makes the /y/tole the violent, and the diaſtole 


SYXHIN DEMEN, or SIixXxHINDEMEN, à term purely 


Saxon, literally ſignifying ſix-hundred-men, or men worth 
Gx-hundred ſhillings a- piece. 

In the time of our anceſtors, all men were ranked into three 
claſſes; the loweſt, the middle, and the higheft z and were 
valued according to their claſs: that if any injury were done, 
ſatisfaction might be made to the value, or worth of the man 
it was done to. See HIN DENI. 

The loweſt were called twyhindemen, 4. d. valued at two 
hundred ſhillings 3 the middle, fixrhindemen, 4. d. valued at. 
ax hundred ſhillings; and the higheſt, truwekveindemen, i. e. 
valued at twelve hundred ſhillings. Sce TIWIAIN PI, and 


TWELVEHIN OI. 


SYZY GW, Srz Tol: in aſtronomy, à term equally uſed 


for the conjunction, and oppoſition of 4 planet with the tun, 
See CONJUNCTION) and Op POSITION. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, g U, which properly 


ſignifies conj unctio. 
On the phenomena and circumſtances of the ſyzygics, à grent 
part of the lunar theory depends. See Moo. 
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For, 10 It is ſhewn in the phyſical aſtronomy, that the force 


which diminiſhes the gravity of the moon in the /yaygies, | 
is double that which increaſes it in the quadratures: ſo that |. 


in the fyzygies, the gravity. of the moon from the action of 
the ſun is diminiſhed by a part, which is to the whole 


gravity as 1 to 89.30 3 for in the quadratures, the addition 


of gravity is to 

QUuADRATURE. 
2” In the fyzygies, the diſturbing force is directly as the di- 
ſtance of the moon from the earth, and inverſely as the 
cube of the diſtance of the earth from the ſun, And at the 
ſyzygies, the gravity of the moon towards the earth re- 
ceding from its centre, is more diminiſhed, than according 
to the inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance from that 
centre. Hence, in the motion of the moon from the iet 
to the quadratures, the gravity of the moon towards the earth 
is continually increaſed, and the moon is continually retarded 
in its motion; and in the motion from the quadratures to 


whole gravity as 1 to 178, 73. See 


the /pzygies, the moon's gravity is continually diminj 
and its motion in its orbit accelerated. See Gravity, 
3* Further, in the /yzygies the moon's orbit or circle ry, 
the earth is more convex than in the quadratures ; for which 


reaſon the moon is leſs diftant from the earth at the forme 
than the latter. When the moon is in the fyzygres, her ap. 


ſides go backwards, or are retrograde. See ORBIT, a, 


sts, and RETROGRADATION. 


When the moon is in the /yzygies, the nodes move in any. 
cedentia faſteſt ; then lower and ſlower, till become x 
reſt when the moon is in the quadratures. See Nope. 
Laſtly, when the nodes are come to the ies, the incl. 
nation of the plane of the orbit is leaſt of all. See Inc. 
Mö equal 

, that veral irregularities are not in eac 
ſyaygy, but all fomewhat greater in the conjunction than — 
oppoſition. See PLanz#T, Moon, &c, 


ber. | 
9 The T, in found, bears a near reſemblance to the D, 
" for' which reaſon they are often put for each other; 
and Quintilian-even rallies thoſe who made any ſcruple of wri- 
ting the one indifferently for the other: as, at for ad, ſet for 
ed, haut fo baud,” Acc. Ser D. 


ende it fair; after which the parties ſubſcribed it, i. e. they 
wrote at bottom that they approved the contents; for ſigna- 


tures were not then in uſe, * See SIGNATURE. 


* Dwoniam Tabellionum % in regno Angie non habetur, propter 

quod magi: ad figilia authentita credi eft neceſſt, ut corum copia fa- 

 cilins habratur, Aatwimus ut feqillum habeant non folum archiepi/- 
cab, & epiſcopi, fed carum officiales. See SEAL. 


Tie Tin ons of the five confonants' which the abboe de Dan- | TABERN A CLE,S TABERNACULUM, among the Jews, 


calls Pulatal, and which ate D-T, G- X, and N: the four 
5 whereof have the ſumie relation to each other, as the la- 
bials B»P and Ni have. D, for inſtance, having the ſame 
relation to T, that B has to P, or / to N. 0 eg 
The T., the-fame author obſerves, is a letter of a ſtrong ſound; 
e before it: hence, to form 
the ſupine of g | tum changes the g, and ſtrengthens 
it to the found of a c; fo this we fay e, as in the 
terperfect tenſe-Text, Which we pronounce . 
T among the ancients was uſed às a numeral letter, ſignifying 
160 ; accotding to the Verſe,” SOON 22643 
Tau contends & ſixaginta tenebit. 
When a daſh was added a - top, thus, F'y/it ſignified r6o thouſand. 


When the tribunes approved ef the decrees of the ſenate, they | 


teſtified-their conſent by ſubſeribing a 7 

T, in muſic; is ſometimes uſed to mark the tenor putt or 
pitch, See TENOR, | Wo WELL © 
T is alſo a mark, or 
every perſon convicted of any felony; fave murder, and ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the clergy, ſhall be marked withal, 
on the brawn of the left thumb. Sce CLEK RX K“§XV 
T, or Tavy in „ is 4 Und of croſs potent, or trun- 
cated; found in all t 
order of St. Antoy. See CROSS. | 

The azuit 7; or Tan, is ſeen in arms above 400 years old: 


its origin, according to ſome authors, is taken from the Apo- 


calypſe ; Wbere the ſame is a mark that the angel impreſſes on 
the fore head of the elect. Others take it to repreſent a crutch ; 


a ſymbol, proper enough for this order, which was fworn to | 
hoſpitality, But the truth, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, is, that | 


it is the top oi a Greek crunier. 3 ; 
The biſhops and abbots of the Greek church wear it ſtill; 
and if it be found on the habit of St. Antony, it is only to 
ſhew that he was an abbot. ro 272 2 
TABACCO: See the article Toza<co. | ee 
TAB BV, in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety, watered. 
It is manufactured like the common taffety, excepting that it is 
ſtronger and thicker both in the woof and warp. See TAr- 
FEPYs n if | | 

The watering is given it by means of a calender, the rolls 
whereof are of iron ot copper, variouſly engraven, which' bear- 
ing unequally on the ſtuff render the ſurface thereof unequal, 
ſo as to refle&t the rays of light differently. Sce Ca LEN DER. 
TABBYING,. the paſting a ſtuff under the calender, to make 
2 repreſentation of waves thereon, as on 'a' tabby. See Ca- 
LENDER, and TAE VW. | 

It is uſual to tabby mohairs, ribbands, &c, — Tabbying is per 
formed without the addition of any water or dye; and fur- 
niſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong proof, that co- 
lours are only appearances. See CoLoOUR. 

TABELLA, or TanLET, TazuBarUum, in pharmacy, a 
ſolid kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredi- 
ents, uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſules, 


brand, which: by flatute-: 4" Hen. VII. 


armories of the commanders of the | 


the place wherein the ark of the covenant. was lodged ; both 

while they were in tents, during their journey from Egypt; 

and, when fixed in Jeruſalem, and the ark kept in the temple. 

See ARK. 5 1 | 

The word is formed from the Latin Tabernaculum, a tent. | 

Philo deſcribes the Jewiſh Tabernacie thus: it was a fabric com- 
poſed of 28 cedar boards, lined with maſſive gold; under each 


whereof was a filver ſtand, or foot, and at the top a capital of 


gold: it was encompaſſed with ten pieces of rich tapeſtry, of 
different colours, purple, ſcarlet, hyacinth, c. — The length 
of the Tabernatlh was 30 cubits; its breadth 10, Joſephus 
ſays 12. 5 
The ark was placed in a ſecret oratory, in the middle of this 
Taberndtle 3 and was gilt both within fide and without: the 
top whereof, being a kind of lid, was called propritatory, be- 
caufe it appeaſed the wrath of God. See PROPITIATORY., 
The Tabernacle was encompaſſed with ſeveral veils, or curtains, 
ſtretched over it, with hooks, and buckles of gold, 

Feaſt of TAntkRkNACLES, See SCENOPEGIA. 

TABERNACLE is alſo uſed of late for a fort of temporary church, 


or chapel, contrived to ſerve the immediate purpoſe of the pa- 


riſtnoners, &e. while their proper church is repairing, rebuild- 
ing, or the like, W : 
TABES,; in medicine; à general name for conſumptions of all 
kinds. Sce ConsumPTioOn, PHTHIs1Is, ATROPHY, Ma- 
RASMUS, fc, | 
T ants Dorſalis, is a kind, or rather a degree, of conſumption, 
proceeding ſometimes from an' exceſſive applicatian to venery. 
The patient has neither a fever, nor loſs of appetite ; but a 
ſenſation, as if there were a number of piſmires running from 
the head down the ſpinal marrow ; and when he evacuates, 
either by. urine or ſtool, there flows a liquid matter like ſemen. 
After any violent exerciſe his head is heavy, and his ears tingle; 
and at length he dies of a lipyria, i. e. a fever, where the ex- 
ternal parts are cold, and the internal burn at the fame time. 
TABLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion or parting of the 
ſcull into two tables. See TABLE, and CRanrum. 
TABLATURE, TABLATURA, in muſic, in the general, is, 
when, to expreſs the ſounds, or notes of a compolition, we 
uſe letters of the alphabet, or cyphers, or any other characters, 
not uſual in the modern muſic, See SCORE, 
TABLATURE, in its ſtricter ſenſe, is the manner of writing a 
piece for a lute, theorba, guitarre, baſs-vio), or the like — 
which is done by writing on. ſeveral parallel lines (each where- 
of repreſents a bing of the inſtrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet; whereof, A marks that the ftring is to be ſtruck 
open, i. e. without putting the finger of the left hand on the 
head; B ſhews, that one of the fingers is to be put on the 
firſt ſtop; Con the ſecond; D on the third, &c, See Vior, 
' THEORBA, Ec. 
The Tablature of the lute is uſually wrote in letters of the al- 
phabet; that of the harpſicord in the common notes. Sce 


Lurz, HARP$ICORD, Sc. 


or ſquares; more uſually called Lozenges, and ſometimes Mor- | TABLE, TanurLa, a moveable, uſually made of wood, or 


fell Troches, &c. See LozenGs, MorsELLVs, T'ROCHAE, 
4 Co 

Powders, fruits, falts, &c. are diſſolved in ſugar, and made 
into Tabula; as thoſe of the juice of liquorice for colds, &c. 
See ConsBRv r, &fc. 

We have cordial, flomachic, aperitive, and hepatic Tablets, Jel- 
lies and broths are. ſometimes reduced into Tablets, to be carried 
in the pocket. Ty: 

7 abelle Manus Chriſti, are made of ſugar of roſes pearled. 
Tabella Magnanimitatis, are thoſe taken by feeble old men, 
when matched with young wives, to aſſiſt and bear them out 
in the affair of generation. 

TABELLIO, TasurAxlus, in the Roman law, a Serivener ; 
a kind of officer often confounded with notary, notarius. Yet 
did thy two differ in this; that the notaries only drew up, and 
kept the minutes of acts and inftruments on paper, and in 
notes, or ſhort-band ; whereas the Tubelliones delivered them 
engroſſed fair on parchment, in full executory form. The ſame 
alſo put the ſeals to contracts, and rendered them authentic. 
The domeſtic clerks of theſe Tabellianen, who, at firſt, wrote 


under them, in proceſs of time came to be called notaries. Sce 
NoTary. | 


Paſquier obſerves, that the Tabelliones at Rome were public | 


ſaves, appointed for the keeping of contracts made between 
Private perſons.— According to Loyſeau, a contract wrote by a 


Vor. f was not pertect or obligatory, till the Tabelle had 


| 


ſtone, ſupported on pillars, or the like; for the commodiou» 
reception of things placed thereon. 

Meſes made a Table in the tabernacle, for laying the ſhew- 
bread upon, deſcribed by Philo Judæus as two cubits long, 
one broad, and one and half high. 

Among Chriſtians, the Table, or Lord's Tavle, ſignifies the 
Sacrament of the Supper. Ste EUCHAR15T, 

Round TABLE — Kmphts of the Reund TABLE, a military or- 
der, ſuppoſed to have been inftitured by Arthur the firſt king 
of the Britons, in the year 516, See KNIGHT. 

They are faid to have been 24 in number ; all picked from 
among the braveſt of the nation. 

The Neund Table, which gave them their title, was an in- 
vention of that prince, to avoid diſputes about the upper and 
lower end; and to take away all emulation as to places, 

Leſly aſſures us, he has ſeen the Table at Wincheiter ; at leait, 
ſays he, if we may believe the keepers thereof, who ſtill ſhew 
it with a deal of ſolemnity. He adds, that the names of 
a great number of knights wrote around it, ſerm to confirm 
the- truth of the tradition. 

Larrey, and. ſeveral other authors, make no ſcruple to relate 
this fable as matter of hiftory : but that it is a fable i certain; 
F. Papebroch baving'ſhewn, that there was no ſuch thing as 
an order of knights before the VIthi century. See KniGHr, 
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Camden obſerves, that the Table at Wincheſter is of a ſtruc- Tue following year, they found ſome things wanting therein, 


ture much more modern than the VIth century. It is added, 
that Arthur himſelf is no more than a fabulous prince. 

In effect, the Round Table does not appear to have been any 
military order, but rather a kind of juſt; or military, exerciſe, 
between two perſons, armed with lances. Several authors ſay, 


that Arthur, duke of Bretagne, tenewed it. See Matthew | 


Paris, the abbot Juſtiniani, and F. Helyot. 


Paulus Jovius ſays, it was under the empire of Frederic Bar- | 


baroſſa, that the knights of the Round Table firſt began to be 


talked of: others attribute their origin to the factions of the 
built a houſe called the | 


Guelphs and Gibellins. — K. Ed ouſe 
Ruund Table, the court whereof was 200 f6ot in diameter. 


TABLE, in architecture, a- ſmooth, fimple member, or orna- | 


which they ſupplied from the laws of the former kings of 
Rome, and from certain. cuſtoms, which long uſe had autho- 
rized ; theſe being engraven on two other Tables, made the 


Laiv of the Twelve Tables, ſo famous in the Roman panes) 
W. 


See CIVIL Law. *% BBA 7% TIAL 615% 10 = N Y N ; 

The laws of the twelve Tables were alſo called al 
Laws, from the officers entruſted with the compoſing them. 

? See DRECEMVIKR.. 2 fax wth vo! ii SOOT LEE. 

It is great pity, this ſyſtem | of law ſhould have periſhed 
through the injuries of time: we have now nothing of it, but 
a few fragments diſperſed in divers authors," J. Gothofred has 
collected them together, and we have them in 'Rofinus, and 


ment, of various forms; but moſt uſually in that of a long] ſome other authors, —'The Latin is very od and "barbarous, 
% 3 | I "03-4 


ſquare. See the article PLaTBAND, G. 
Projefting TABLE, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from the naked 
of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter it adorns. 
Raked TABTE, is that which is hollowed in the die of a 


pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed with | 


a moulding. See RAKING. 


* | WW 14 
Razed TABLE, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for the put- | 
ting an inſcription or other ornament. in ſculpture. This 1s | 


what M. Perrault underſtands by Abacus in Vitruvius | ; 
Crowned T ABLE, that covered with a cornice, and wherein 


is cut a baſſo relievo, or a piece of black marble incruſtated for | 


an inſcription. 


Rofticated TABLE, that which is picked, and whoſe ſurface | 


ſeems rough, as in grotto's, &c. 
Water TAELE. See the article WATER, © + 
Plain TABLE, a ſurveying inſtrument. See PAIN Table, + 
T ABLE, in perſpective, denotes a plain ſurface, ſuppoſed to be tran- 
ſparent, and perpendicular to the horizon. See PERSPECTIVE. 


It is always imagined to be placed at a certain diſtance between 


the eye and — for the objects to be repreſented thereon 
by means of viſu 

the Table to the eye. See PERSPECTIVE. ap 
Whence it is alſo called Perſpeftive Plane. See PLANE. | 


TABLE, in anatomy. The cranium is ſaid to be compoſed of | 
two Tables, or laminz, i. e. it is double, as if it conſiſted of 


two bones laid one over another. See CR ANU. 
TABLE of Pythagoras, called alſo Multiplication Table, is a ſquare, 


formed of an hundred leſſer ſquares, or cells, containing the | 


products of the ſeveral digits, or fimple numbers, multiplied 
by each other. See MUL TIPLICAT10N. wins 17 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary, thoſe who learn arithmetic have 
the ſeveral multiplications contained in this Table off by heart, 
we have thought fit to ſubjoin it here ; with an example, to 
ſhew the manner of uſing it. | 


Table of Pythagoras, or Multiplication Table. 


4-445 þ.:®4 44. £ 
— 
12 | 15 | 18. 
— 


15 | 20 25 


18 | 24 | 30 


21 | 28 | 35 


24 | 32 | 40 


9 273645 


10 20 30 40 | 50 


Example : Suppoſe it were required to know the product of 6, 
multiplied by 8, look for 6 in the firſt horizontal column, be- 
ginning with 1; then look for 8 in the firſt perpendicular co- 
lumn, beginning likewiſe with 1; the ſquare or cell wherein 
the perpendicular column from 6, meets with the horizontal 
one from 8, contains the product required, viz. 48. 

Laws 1 the Twelve TABLES, were the firſt ſet of laws of 
the Romans ; thus called, either by reaſon the Romans then 
wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden Tablets, covered with wax; 
or rather, becauſe they were engraven on Tables, or plates of 
copper, to be expoſed in the moſt noted part of the public fo- 
rum. See Law. 

After the expulſion of the kings, as the Romans were then 
without any fixed, certain ſyſtem of law ; at leaſt had none 
ample enough to take in the various caſes that might fall be- 
tween particular perſons; it was reſolved to adopt the beſt and 
wiſeſt laws of the Greeks. cy 

One Hermodorus was firſt appointed to tranſlate them ; and 
the Decemviri afterwards compiled and reduced them into ten 
Tables, After a world of care and application, they were at 
length enacted and confirmed by the ſenate, and an aſſemblyv 
of the people, in the year of Rome 303. : 


al > from every point thereof through | 37 
3 2 Taps of Houſes, among aſtrologers, are certain Tables ready 


| 


and remarkably obſcure. © ) Gar, v 
New TABLES, TABULE Neve, an edit -occafionally pub- 
liſhed in the Roman commonwealth, for the aboliſhing all 
kinds of debts, and annulling all obligations. 
It was thus called, in regard all antecedent acts being deſtroyed, 
there were nothing but new ones to take place. 
TaBLE,: among jewellers- A-TABLE Diamond, or other pre- 
cious ſtone, is that whoſe upper Ko hens am and only 
the ſides cut in angles: in which ſenſe, a diamond cut Tabl:- 


ie is uſed. in oppoſition to a roſe-diamond. . See Diamonv. 


TABLE is alſe uſed for an index or repertory; put at the he. 


ginning or end of a book, to direct the reader to any paſſage 


he may have occaſion for. unn. 500 
Thus we. ſay, Table of Mattert; Table of Authors quoted ; 


Table of Chapters, &. Tables, of themſelves, ſometimes, 


non laws. ann $2 F 20 11 
TABLES of. the Bible, are called Concordances. See Concor- 
Danes, n 3d to zen | 
TABLE Rents, See the article BoD Lands. 
drawn; up for the aſſiſtance of practitioners in that art, for the 
erecting or drawing of figures or ſchemes. See Hovsx, &c. 
TABLES, in mathematicks, are ſyſtems of numbers, calculated 
to be ready at hand for the expediting ical, geometri- 
cal, &c. operations. See CA. 
. TaBLEs, are computations of the motions, places, 
other phenomena of the planets, both primary and ſe- 
cundary. See PLANET, SATELLITE, — 
The oldeſt: AH ronomical Tables are the Ptolemaic, found in 
Ptolemy's Amageſt; but theſe no longer agree with the hea- 
vens. See ALMAzs r. 

In 125 2, Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, undertook the cor- 
recting them, chiefly by the aſſiſtance of Iſaac Hazan, a Jew ; 
and ſpent 400 thouſand crowns therein. Thus aroſe the A 
phon/me Tables, to which that prince himſelf prefixed a preface. 
But the deficiency of theſe was ſoon perceived by Purbachius 
and Regiomontanus; upon which Regiomontanus, and after 
him Waltherus and Warnerus, applied themſelves to celeſtial 
obſervation, for the further amending them : but death pre- 
vented any progreſs therein. 

Copernicus, in his books of the cceleſtial revolutions, inſtead 
of the Aphonſine Tables, gives others of his own calculation, 
from the later, and partly from His own obſervations, 

From Copernicus's obſervations and theories, Eraſ. Reinholdus 
afterwards compiled the Prutenic Tables, which have been 
printed ſeveral times, and in ſeveral places. 
Tycho de Brahe, even in his youth, became ſenſible of the 
deficiency of the Prutenic Tables ; which was what determined 
him to apply himſelf with ſo much vigour to cceleſtial obſcr- 
vation. Yet all he did thereby, was to adjuſt the motions of 
the ſun and moon ; though Longomontanus, from the ſame, 
to the theories of the ſeveral planets publiſhed in his Aftronom ia 
Danica, added Tables of their motions, now called the Dani 
Tables ; and Kepler likewiſe, from the ſame, in 1627, pub- 
liſhed the Rudalphine Tables, which are now much eſteemed. 
Theſe were afterwards, Anno 1650, turned into another form, 
by Maria Cunitia, whoſe aſtronomical Tables, comprehending 
the effect of Kepler's phyſical hyporheſis, are exceeding!» 
eaſy, and ſatisfy all the phænomena, without any trouble of 
calculation, or any mention of logarithms ; ſo that the RA. 
dolphine calculus is here greatly improved. 

Mercator made a like attempt in his 4/fronomical in/iitutior, 
publiſhed in 1676; and the like did J. Bap. Morini, whoſc 


abridgment of the Rudo/phine Tables was prefixed to a Laim 


verſion of Street's Aftronomia Carolina, publiſhed in 1705. 
Lanſbergius, indeed, endeavoured to diſcredit the Rudo/ph'- 
Tables, and framed Perpetual Tables, as he calls them, of the 
heavenly motions ; but his attempt was never much regard: 
by the aſtronomers; and our countryman Horrox gave an 
. abundant check to his arrogance, in his defence of the Keple- 

rian aſtronomy. 
Nor was the authority of the Rudolphine Tables impaired by 
the Philalaic Tables of Bullialdus, the Britannic Tables of Vin- 
cent Wing, calculated on Bullialdus's hypotheſis ; or the B.. 
tannic Tables of Newton; or the French ones of the _ de 
agan. 


"FR Caroline Tables of Street, all caculated on Dr ; 
Pagan, or t # . 
's hypotheſis, or the Novelmageflic Tables of Ricciolus. 
Ward's by mag 


mong however, the H and Caroline Tables are 
2; the beſt; inſomuch, that Mr. Whiſton, by the ad 
vice of Mr. Flamfteed eh of undoubted authority in ſuch 
caſes) thought fit to ſubjoi the Caroline Tables to his aſtrono- 


mical lectures. n 
The lateſt Tables are the | | 
M. de la Hire, wholly from his own obſervations, and with- 


ut the aſſiſtance of any hypotheſis ; which, before the inven- 
a of the RR, teleſcope, and the pendulum-clock, 
was held impoſſible.” | F 0 2 

nother ſet of Taba, the aſtronomical world is in daily ex- 
2 —— of from Dr. alley. aſtronomer royal, &c. It were 
ncedleſs to prepoſſeſs the pu in their favour: the author's 
name, and the preſent fate of aſtronomy, will leave no doubt | 
on any body but that they will have the laſt degree of uſtneſs 
and preciſion, and ſuch as 1 ſhall ſcarce be able 
to amend, They have been in the preſs ſeveral years, and 


* | 
te of a quadrant, uſed in trigonomet rical operations, are 
ofual ' Canog, See alſo SINE, TAx- 
GENT, &. 


1 l 


Logarithns, Rhumbs, be. 


c. See Los ARITuu, RHums, SAILING, TRA. 


VERSE, Ofc, 1 | . ets 
Loridremick TA BLES, are Tables wherein the difference of 


quantity of the 
exhibited to every ten minutes of every degree o 
titude. See RRURf B. 


fine paſſed each term. See FINE. 
It is to be done by 
pleas, who every day.of the next term, after 
ſuch fine, fixes one of the ſaid Tables ; 


uſed in geometry, navi- 


In France, c, the onl 
of letters, or even w 


theſe abbreviations : at preſent 


the faid court, during its Gee; 3 and likewiſe delivers to the | TA CIT <= ' ACCEPTANCE. 
ſheriff of each county. a —— of the ſaid Tables made for Tac Community, See the ticks —— 

that reſpective county, the term before the aſſizes, to be affixed | TA CK about, in navigation, a term uſed at ſea when a ſhip's 

in ſome place in the open court, while the juſtices ſit, Sc. See head is brought about, ſo as to lie the contrary way, 

Cninocrapuss. To effect this, they firſt make her ay; which done, ſhe is 

ABOR, Ta BOURIN, a ſmall Drum. See Drum ſajd to be paid. They then let riſe, and hate, 1. e. let the lee - 
Privilge the Tazourzry, in France, is a privilege ſome tack riſe, and hale aft the ſheats, and ſo trim all the fails by a 

great ladies emoy, to fit or have a ſtool in the queen's pre- wind as they were before 

ſence. TA CKLE, or Tactiino, in navigation, includes all the 
TABO RITES, or THraBorrTes, a branch or ſe& of the es or cordage of a ſhip, with their furniture, whereby the 

ancient Huffites, See HussiTs, _ | fails are managed. —See 7 2. Ship. fig. 1. See alſo the articles 

The Huffites, towards the cloſe of the XVth century, divi- Corpacy and Ropx, 

ding into ſeveral parties, one of them retired to a little moun- TackTEs, are more particularly uſed for ſmall ropes run. 

tain or rock, ſituate in hemia, 15 leagues from Prague, and ning in three parts, having at one end a pendant with a block 

there put themſelves under the conduct of Ziſca; building | faſtened to them, or elſe a lannier ; and at the other end, a 

themſelves a fort or ale which they called Tabor, or Tha-| block and hook, to hang goods upon, that are to be heaved 

ber, either from the general word {haber, which in the Scla- | into the ſhip, or out of 1t. 

Vonic language ſignifies caſtle ; or from the mountain Tabor, | There are ſeveral kinds of theſe Tackles : as, the Baar 7. ackles, 

mentioned in ſcripture : and hence they became denominated ſerving to hoiſt the boat, C in and out: the Tackles belong- 

{ haberites. ing to the maſts, ſerving as ſhrouds to keep the maſts from 

Theſe carried the point of reformation farther than Huſg ſtraining : the Gunner's Tackles, with which the ordnance are 

lad done rejected Purgatory, auricular confeſſion, the unction hoiſted in and out — cee Tab Ship. fig. 1. n 39, 40, 59, 61 

at baptiſm, tranſubſtantiation, Cg. 82, 93, and 103 

They reduced the ſeven ſacraments of the Romaniſts to four, | Ground Tacks, T the articles J GROUND 

U'z, baptiſm, the eucharift, marriage, and ordination Hind TAcCkLs Blocks, Wind 

They maintained a ftout war with the emperor Sigiſmund, | TA CTICKS,* the art of diſpoſing forces in form of battle, 

Pope Martin V. was obliged to publiſh a croilade againſt them, | and of performing the military motions and evolutions, See 

Nor gid this ſucceed : at length, however, in 1544, their EvorlvurTioy, . 

Caltle of Tabor was taken, and they diſperſed The word is Greek, anging, formed from gig, order. 
TAB ULARI US. See the article TaBeLL1o The Greeks were very ſkilful in this part of the military art, 
TABULARUM Apertura, GP APERTURA, having public profeſſors of it, called Tattici, who taught and 
TABULATUM, | fee the articles TaABELLA. inſtructed their youth therein Klan bath a particular book 
TA CAMA HA CA, or Tacamacna, a kind of refinous | on this ſubject ; and there is 4 great deal of it in Arrian, in 

gum, diſtilling from the trunk of a very large tree, growing | his hiſtory of Alex M. and in Mauritius, and Leo Imperator 

in New Spain; but, in greateſt abundance, in the land of Voſſius 4, ſcient. Mathemat mentions 24 ancient authors on 

Madagaſcar. See Gun. | the ſubject of Tacick; 

It is not unlike our poplar-tree, only bigger and taller, its Tacricks is alſo uſed for the art of inventing, and making 

leaves ſmall and green, its fruit red, of the ſize of our wall- ] machines for throwing of darts, arrows, ſtones, fire-balls, &&c 

nuts, exceedingly reſinous, and containing a ſtone like our | by means of fi » bows, and counter-poiſes, See Macnivg 

Peaches. | DPS Vegetius, Hero, c. have wrote on theſe machines; and we 

The wood of the tree makes good timber for ſhips, and the have them deſcribed, and ſigured by Lipſius. See AR1zs, 

Zum it yields ſerves for their caulking ; though its chief uſe is BaLLISTA, CaTaPuLTa. 

in medicine. | ; TACTILE, or Tancisis, in the ichools, ſomething that 

There are three kinds of Tacamabaca 3 the Sublime, called may fall under the ſenſe of feeling. See F EELING, 

allo Tacamacha in the pod 3 Tacamacha in the maſs, and 72. Though atoms be corporeal, yet are they not either ta or 

*Iachg in tears, viſible, by reaſon of their ſmallnefs. See CORPUSCLE, 
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1 ü | The principal tangsble qualities are heat, cold, dryneſs, hardneſs, | 'TATL; Cindi, that part of an amn which terminates ; 
| } —— 2a 2 | body behind; "See ANIL % en * 
TM Haxpuad ot ion no J || The Tal» different both-in figure, acid uſe; in che various ſpe- 

13x TACTION, in the ſchools. See FEZ Vd. || cies in land-animals,” t ferves to" rid” then of flies, and 1 


* 


1 +} 3088 TANTIA,' or in architecture, a member of the Doric | fiſhes it is cartilaginous; and ſerves them as 4 helm to ice; 
| 23, - architrave, reſembling a. ſquare fillet; or reglet; and ſerving | their courſe withal in ſwimming. Sec Fish and Swimming, 

W in lieu of a cymatium. See Don 1c, and CymaTrion:' + || In birds ie is" covered with ſenthers, and greatly affifts in all 
'F » The word is Greek; Tama, which literally denores; a u,, aſcents and deſcents in the air ;"as alſo to render their flight 
'Þ 4 2 2 fillet, or the like, — Barbaro renders it by /ife/; but || ſtendy, by keeping the body upright in that fubtile and yield- 
| 2 io uſes the old name Jena. See Ltsweu, ing medium, by its readily turning and anſwering to every yz. 


eon Baptiſt, Alberti calls» the Tania, Regule and Faſcioke ; || cillation of the body. See Bra, and FLYING. 

and Daviler, Bandelettes. See RzoLvr; Bax IE T, Gr. Tr, in anatomy, is uſed for that tendon” of "a muſcle which? 
vs Philander ſays, there are two kinds, viz. that above-mentioned, | is fixed to the moveable part. In oppoſition to which the 

bel | | Which he calls the luer 3 and an upper, which ſerves as a en- | teridon fixed to the iminioveable part is called the Head, See 


k | | £ pital to the triglyphs. 120 4 | Moscrg. 0 JS . ee | , y aun der K N . 

ö 10 TAFFAREL;, or TAFFER8L, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt part, Dove-T art, of Swallows TAE, among carpenters, is one of 
1: frame, or rail, abaft, over the poop, —See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. | | the ſtrongeſt manners of jointing ; Whetei '@ piece of wood 
; n. 97. fie. 1. tit, See alſo the article 8Uu iT“. - | that grows larger the end i inſerted into another 
[ 


TAFFETY, or TarrAty, in commerce, a kind of fine, | piece; ſo that it cannot ſtir out, by reaſon the hole in the one 


ſmooth, ſilken ſtuff; having, uſually, a remarkable luſtre, or is narrower than the lower end of the other: as in the fi- 


"WE loſs. See 811 K, Cc. TS | | gure of Deer Tail. © Se Quzve 4 Honda, SWALLOW: 
| | There are _—— of all colours, ſame plain, others firiped | Tail, Dove-Taih, and Con xr-Smallw-Tail, | 
with gold, filver, filk, Sc. others e „ others | Peacoct's Tart, a term applied to all circular compartiments, 


- flowered, others in the Chineſe point, others the Hungarian ; | which go enlarging from the centre to the circumference; 


with various others, to which the mode, or the caprice of the 


workmen give ſuch whimſical names, that it would be as dif- | een | 
Dragon's TAIIL, Cauda Dretonis, in aſtronomy, the deſcending 


ficult, as it is uſeleſs, to rehearſe them: beſides that, they ſel- 


dom hold beyond the year wherein they firſt roſe, The old | 
names of Taffeties, ed. which — ate Taffeties of | 


—— of Spain, of England, of Florence, of Avignon, &c. 
he chief conſumptioh of 'Taffeties is in ſuramer-drefſes for 


women, in linings, ſcarves, coifs, window-curtains, &c, 


found in all waters. Laſtly, the fire, which is paſſed under | 
it to dry the water, has its particular manner of application, | | 
in a certain battle, the ſtandard being taken by the enemy, the 
Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of the ma- | 
nufacture of gloſſy Taffeties ; and tradition tells us the occaſion | 
of it.— Octavio, it ſeems, going backwards in the world, and | 
not able to retrieve himſelf by the manufacture of Taffeties, 
ſuch as were then made, was one day muſing on his misfor- | 


There are three things whieh contribute chiefly to the perfec- | 


tion of Taffeties, vis. the filk, the water, and the fire, The 
ſilk is not only to be of the fineſt kind, but it muſt be worked 


A long time, and very much, before it be uſed. "The water- | 
ing, beſide that it is — 4. be given very lightly, ſeems only 


intended to give that luſtre, by a peculiar property not 


wherecon the perſection of the ſtuff depends very much. 


tunes, and, in muſing, chanced to chew a few hairs of filk 
which he had in his mouth. His reverie being over the ſilk 
he ſpit out ſeemed to ſhine, and on that account engaged his 
attention. He was ſoon led to reflect on the reaſon ; and, 


after a good deal of thought, concluded, that the luftre of that 
filk muſt come, 1/, From his having preſſed it between his 


teeth. adh, From his having wet it with his faliva, which 
had ſomething glutinous in it: and, 344, From its having 
been heated: by the natural warmth of his mouth. All this 
he executed upon the next Taffeties he made; and immediately 
acquired immenſe riches to himſelf, and to the city of Lyons 
the reputation it ſtil} maintains, of giving the gloſs to Taffities, 
better than any other city in the world. - 

It will not, we conceive, be leſs uſeful than curious, to give 
here the deſcription of the engine contrived by Octavio to give 


the gloſs to Tafety 3 te add the manner of applying it, and the 


compoſition: of the water uſed therein. 

The machine is much like a ſilk loom, except that inſtead of 
iron points, here are uſed a kind of crooked needles, to pre- 
vent the Taffety from flipping : at the two extremities, are two 
beams; on one of which is rolled the Taſeꝶ, to take the gloſs ; 
and on the other, the ſame Tafſety as faſt as it has received it. 
The firſt beam is kept firm by a weight ef about 200 pounds; 
and the other turned by means of a little lever paſſing through 
mortiſes at each end, The more the Taſſety is ſtretched, the 
greater luſtre it takes; care, however, is to be uſed it be not 
over-{tretched. 

Beſides this inftrument for keeping the ſtuff ſtretched, there is 
another to give it the fire: this is a kind of carriage, in form 
of a Jong ſquare, and the breadth of the Tafferies. It moves 
on trundles, and carries a charcoal fire under the Taffety, at 
the diſtance of about half a foot. 

The two machines prepared, and the Taffety mounted, the 
luſtre is given it by rubbing it gently with a ball, or handful of 
liſts of fine cloth, as it rolls from one beam to the other ; the 
fre, at the ſame time, being carried underneath it to dry it. 
As ſoon as the piece has its luſtre, it is put on new beams to 
be ftretched, a day or two; and the oftner this lalt preparation 
is repeated, the more it increaſes the gloſs. | 

For black Taffeties, the gloſs is given with double beer, and 


orange or lemon juice; but this laſt is the leaſt proper, as be- 


ing apt to whiten, The proportion of the two liquors is a | 


' gallon of orange juice to a pint of beer, to be boiled together 


to the conſiſtence of a broth. For coloured Taffeties they uſe | 


gourd-water, diſtilled in an alembic, 


' imitating,” in ſome meaſure,” the feathers of a peacock's Tar, 
when ſpread. | | 


node of a planet; thus characterized . See Nope. The 
aſtrologers take care to put it in all their horoſcopes. dee 


Hesesco rx. | EY 
Herſ#s Talk, among the Tartars and Chineſe, is the enſign 
; or flag under which they make war. See Exsiox, Flac, 


Sc. * r 

Among the Turks it is the ſtandard bore before the grand vi- 
fier, the baſhaws, and fangiacs ; in order to which, it is fitted 
1 the end of a half-pike, with a gold button, and is called 
There are-baſhaws of one, others of tv», others of three Hor/:'s 
Tails, The Horſe's Tail placed on a general's tent, is a fignal 
of battle. For the original of this cuſtom, it is related, that 


genera} of the army, or, "as others fay, a private borſeman, 
cut off the Tail of his horſe, and futening hy 1 
half-pike, encouraged the troops, gained victory . In 
— of which noble action, the grand fignior appointed 
that ſtandard to be bore for the future, as a ſymbol of honour, 


Ricaut, | 


TAI, in heraldry, &c; is particularly uſed for the tail of an 


hart; thoſe of ſeveral other creatures having peculiar and di- 
ſtinct names. $0.19 Bhat op gs | 
As, that of a buck, roe, or any other deer, is called the $:ng/ ; 
of a boar, the Vreath; of a fox, the Buſh; of a wolf, the 
Stern; and of a hare and coney, the Scut. 


Tait of @ Comet, When a comet darts his rays forwards, or 


towards that part of the heavens, whither his proper moton 
ſeems to be carrying him, thoſe rays are called its Beard: on 
the contrary, when its rays are ſhot behind, towards that 
part from whence it appears to move, the rays are called the 
Tail of the Comet. The various phænomena whereof, with 
their phyſical cauſes, fee under the article COMET. 


Tait. of the Trenches, in the military art, is the poſt or place 


where the befiegers begin to break ground, to cover themſclves 
from the fire of the town. See APPROACHES. 
The Tail of the trench is the firſt work which the beſicgers 


make at the opening of the trenches ; as the head of the at. 


tack is that carried on toward the place. See TrxENCE. 


Tait, or TAiLE, in common law, ſignifies a limited tec ; 23 


oppolite to fee-fimple. See Fes. 

It is 22 the French tailler, to cut, by reaſon 
ſuch fee is ſo minced, or parted, as it were, that it is not in 
the owner's free power to diſpoſe of; but is by the firſt giver 
cut, taille, and divided from all others, and tied to the iffue 
of the donee, | 1 

The limitation of Tail is either general or ſpecial. 


Tal General, is that whereby lands and tenements are limited 


to a man, and to the heirs of his body begatten, or to be 


tten. 
Th is called general, becauſe how many wives ſoever the te- 


want holding by this title ſhall have, one after another, in 
lawful marriage, his iſſue by them all have a poſſibility to in- 
herit one after another. | 


Tal Special, is when lands or tenements are limited to a man 


and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies together. 
Is is called ſpecial, becauſe if the man bury his wife mou 
iſſue, and take another; the iſſue by his ſecond wife can" 
inherit the land, &c. See DocxinG, Fix E, RECOoV EAI, 
Ee. | . F 
Alſo, if the land be given to a man and his wiſe, and their 
ſon R. for ever, this is called Tal Special. 


TAlLE, 


Claw +. 


er Poſſibility « | 
"== A and the heirs 


of his own life in quality of tenant in Tail after the ility 
i/ſue ertinct; and notwithſtanding he does waſte, 1 not 
42 of it.— And if he alien, he in the reverſion ſhall 
not have a writ of entry in conſimili caſu, but may enter, and 
his entry is lawful. Y 
ral Tat, © See the articles 


Sweral Tart, x 
Tait, or T AILE, is alſo uſed for what we vulgarly call a 7ath, 


Taille de Bots, or a cloven piece of wood to nick up an account 
on, See TALLY. | oy 
TaiLlLE', or TAILL&t, in heraldry, See TRrANncne'. 
TAILLOIR, in architecture, a term which ſome of our Wri- 
ters, after the French, uſe for Abacus. See ABaAcus, 
TAINT, in law, ſignifies either, ſubſtantively, a conviction ; 
or, adjectively, a perſon convicted of felony, treaſon, &c, See 
ATTAINT., | 


TAKE and Leave, in the ſea language.—The failors ſay, a ſhip 
can take and leave upon ber when ſhe will; when the ſais .o well 


that ſhe can come up with another, or out-fail her at pleaſure. 
Th:/tle-TAKE k TrrisTLE, 
TAKERS— Cery-Taxpzs, © See the articles 
TALBOT, a fort of dog, frequent in coat-armour, noted for 
its quick ſcent, finding out the tracks, lodgings, and forms of 


TALC, or Talk,“ in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, ſquamous, 
fiſſile, ſpecies of ſtone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſparent 
ſcales or leaves. See STONE, h 

* The word is German, where it ſigniñes the ſame. 
Anciently, Talc was only found in Spain ; but fince, mines 
thercof have been found in C prus, Cappadocia, and ſince that 
in Arabia and Africa : at preſent, they dig it in the Alps and 
Apennines, ſeveral mountains in Germany, and even in Eng- 
land, particularly in Northamptonſhire. 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Talc, vis. White Talc + 
Venice, and Red 4 Muſerry to which may be added Parget, 
or the Angliſb Talc, See GrvPsUm, and PLASTER. | 
That from Venice is the moſt eſteemed : it is brought in large 
ſhining greeniſh ſtones ; but becomes white, and exceedingly 
tranſparent, when wrought. It appears greaſy to the touch, 
though there is ſcarce any ftone dryer; yet, in ſpite of its 
dryneſs, it pulverizes with difficulty ; nor is it eaſily calcined. 
Its chief uſe is as a ſcreen or cover for paintings in miniature 
and crayons ; to which Purpoſe thin ſlices thereof are uſed : it 
is ſometimes alſo uſed for a fucus; in order to which, by rea- 
ſon of the difficulty of pulverizing it, Sc. they coatent them- 
ſelves to raſp it with the ſkin of a ſea-dog, and to paſs the 
ralping through a ſieve. « 
Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, lib. 36. cap. 22, obſerves, that 
the Romans not only uſed it for window-lights, but they alſo 
paved the circus with the ſame. See SPECULARIS. 
The Tal brought from Muſcovy is reddiſh when in the ſtone ; 
but it ſeldom comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, which are 
very hard, ſmooth, glofly, and exceedingly tranſparent : it 
is found in quarries in Muſcovy and Perſia, and is uſed to make 


Some have alſo pretended, that yellow or ruddy Talc contained 
the feeds of gold, and that a menſtruum might be drawn 
from it, to tranſmute metals into gold and filver, to fix me:- 
eury, Ce. but this is mere charletanery, 


ne), as being uſed among all the people throughout the eaſt ; 
and its value, and the manner of computation, different among 
each. A difficulty abundantly ſhewn by Budzus, in his learned 


There were various kinds of Talents, both with regard to 
Weight and to ſpecies ; the value of theſe laſt ill increaſing, 


For as the French have a livre pariſis, and a livre tournois, 
each whereof contains alike 20 ſols; yet theſe compared to- 
gether, the Paris livre contains 25 ſols of the Tournois livre ; 


the Paris fol exceeding that of Tours by one fifth; ſo all 
Talent * were equally 60 minz, and the mina 100 
23 


another, there hence aroſe a difference in the Talents, See 


more than 60. See DRAcHMA. 

The common Attic Talent then (the Talent weight we mean) 
contained bo Attic minæ, or 62 and half Attic pounds, or 
ooo Attic drachme ; equal, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
reduction, to 56 pounds 11 ounces Engliſh Troy weight. 


Some authors, as Priſcian, mention another Attic Talent of 


loo mia; but this is to be underſtood of ancient minæ, as 
they ſtood before Solon, each only worth 75 drachmæ. 

The Syrian Talent contained 1 5 Attic minz ; that of Alexan- 
dria 96 Attic minz, or 91 lib. Troy. The Babylonic, Per- 
fian, and Antiochic 7; alents, were the ſame with the Fgyptian, 


Among the Romans there were two kinds of Talents, the 


little, and the great Talent : the little was the common Talent ; 
and whenever they fay, ſimply, Talentum, they are to be un- 
derſtood of this : the little Talent was 60 minæ, or Reman 
pounds ; the mina, or pound, eſtimated at 100 drachme, or 
denarii: it was alſo eſtimated at 24 great ſeſterces, which 
amounted to 60 pounds, | 

The great Talent exceeded the leſs by one third part. Budæus 
computes, that the little Talent of ſilver was worth 75 pounds 


ſterling; and the greater, 99 J. 6s. 84, ſterling, —The greater 


Talent of ſilver he makes worth 99 4. ſterling.— The greater 
of gold worth 1125 /. ſterling, 


TaALtxr, asa ſpectes, or money, among the Hebrews, was ſome- 


times uſed for a gold coin, the ſame with the ſhekel of gold, 
called alſo Starter, and weighing only 4 drachms. SeeSHtx EL. 
The Hebrews reckoned by theſe Talents as we do by pounds, 
Sc. Thus a million of gold, or million of Talents of gold, 
among them, was a million of ſhekels, or nummi ; the num- 
mus of gold being the ſame weight with the ſheke), viz. 4 
drachms. 

Yet the Hebrew Talent weight of ſilver, which they called 
Cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekels, or 1 13 pounds 
Engliſh Troy weight, according to Arbuthnot's computation. 


TALES, in law, a ſupply or addition of men impannelled on 


a jury of inqueſt, and not appearing, or at their appearance 
challenged by either party as not indifferent. See Jury, 

In ſuch caſe, the judge, upon motion, grants a ſupply to be 
made by the ſheriff, of one or more 7. ales, ſuch as are preſent 
in court, equal in reputation to thoſe impannelled.——This act of 
ſupplying is called a Tales de circumſtantibus and the perſons 
thus ſupplied, Taleſmen. | 
He that has had one ſuch Tales, either upon default, or challenge, 
may not have another containing fo many as the former: for 
the firſt Tales muſt be leſs than the principal pannel, except in 
a Cauſe of appeal; and ſo every Tales leſs than other, till the 
number be made up of ſuch as are unexceptionable, 


TALIO, LexT a L1ONIs, or Pæna T'AL1ON1s, a retribution, or 


puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned perfectly like that com- 


it is in the Goſpel: it was eſteemed a natural piece of juſtice, 
and yet the Romans ſet it aſide, inaſmuch as ſuch a parity or 
equality of puniſhment could not always be obſerved. For 
this reaſon, the prætor allowed ſuch as had ſuffered any injury 
to make an eſtimate thereof in money, that juſtice might be 
done him that way; only reſerving to himſelf the power of 
moderating the ſame. And this was what was conſtantly 
practiſed, and thus the Pœna Talioni: became quite diſuſed — 
except in the caſe of falſe witneſſes and accuſers. 


TALISMANS,* magical figures engraven, or cut under cer. 


tain ſuperſtitious obſervances of the characteriſms and configu- 
rations of the heavens; to which ſome aſtrologers, hermetical 


philoſophers, and other adepts, attribute marvellous virtues, 
particularly that of calling down cœleſtial influences, See 


THERAPHiIN, 

* The word is pure Arabic; though Menage, after Salmaſtus, 
thinks it may come from the Greek Tea (act, operation, or conſe- 
eration. Borel ſays, it is Pertian, and ſignifies literally ay engraven 
conſtellation. Others derive it a Talamaſcis literis, which are 


myſterious characters, or cyphers uſed by ſorcerers; thus called 
from Talamaſea, a fantom, or illuſun. i : | 
The author of a book intitled, Tal;/mans Fuſifiez, lays, a 


Taliſman is the ſeal, figure, character, or image of a heavenly 


ſign, conſtellation or planet, engraven on a ſympathetic ſtone, 

or on a metal correſponding to the ſtar, Eg. in order to re- 

ceive its influences. ; | 

The Taliſmans of the Samothracians, fo famous of ald, were 

pieces of iron, formed into certain images, and ſet in rings, . 
| 12 B They 


t the drachma of one place exceeding that of 


Bi 


They were held prefervatives againſt all kinds 
vegetables, 


unintelligible characters. Magica 
dinary figures, with ſuperſtitiou 
unheard of.— And Mixt, 


words, but have no ſuperſtitious ones, 


* 


Some rabbins maintain, 


Moſes in the wi derneſs, for the geſtruction of the ſerpents 
that annoyed the ſrachtes, ; | 
All the miraculous things wrought by 
are attributed to the virtue and influence of Taliſmans : that 
wizard is even ſaid to have been the inventor of Takſmans. 


that the brazen 


Some authors take ſeveral Runic medals, at 


inſcriptions are in Runic characters, for Taliſmans; it deing 
notorious, that the northern nations, in their heathen ſtate, 
were much devoted thereto. M. Keder, however, has ſhewn, 
of are quite otherguiſe things than 


Taliſmans. See RUNIC. 


TALK. See the article -A LC. 


TALKING. See SPEAKING, 


TALLAGE, TALLAGIUM, 4 certain 


which barons and knights were err 
er 


towards the expences of the ſtate, and in 
lords, on certain occaſtons. dee TAX. 


This latter Tallage of the cuſtomary 
fixed and certain, and ſometimes at t 
and was alſo ſometimes compounded for 
Tallages were anciently called Cuttings 3 


1; which bear very extraor- 


s words and names of angels 


was a Taliſman. 


SPEECH, 
rate, according to 
taxed by the king 
:or tenants by their 


leaſt medals whoſe 


and Vo1CE. 


tenants was ſometimes 
he pleaſure of the lord; 
See SUBSIDY. 

which name 1s ſtill 


retained in Ireland, though in a different ſignification. 


taxes. See T AX 


Tallage, ſays Sir Ed. Coke, is a general name including all 


TALLOW, a fort of animal fat, melted down, and clarified. 


See FAT- 


There are ſcarce any animals bu 
prepared from 3 but thoſe which yie 
the moſt uſe is made, are the horſe, 
deer, bear, and viper. Some 


uſed in medicine. See AXUNGTA. 


Moſt of the reſt are uſed in the making 
of leather ; but chiefly in 


t a fort of Talluo may be 
d the moſt, and whereof 


For candles, the beſt compoſition is half ſheeps Tallow, and 


without any mixture of other 


kinds of fat, which only ferve to turn the candles yellow, 
make them run, and ſpoil the clearneſs of their light. See 


CANDLE. 


TarLtow-TREE, in China, is a tree growi 
that country, Which produces a ſubſtance h 


ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. 
It is about the height of a cherry-tree 3 its leaves in form of a 


heart, of a deep, ſhining, red colour, and its bark very ſmooth. 


Its fruit is incloſed in A kind of pod, 
and conſiſts of three round white grains, 
of a (mall nut, each havin 


little ftone. 


or cover, like a cheſnut , 
of the ſize and form 
g its peculiar capſula, and within à 


This ſtone is encompaſſed with a white pulp, which has all the 
doth as to confiſtence, colour, and 


properties of true Tallow, 
even ſmell : and accordingly the 
it; which would, doubtleſs, be as 
they knew how to purify their Vegeta 


do our animal Tallow. 


Chineſe make their candles of 
good as thoſe in Europe, if 
ble Tallnu, as well as we 


All the preparation they give it, is to mix a little oil with it, 
to make it ſofter and More pliant.— It is true, their candles 
made of it yield a thicker ſmoak, and 2 dimmer light, than 


ours ; but thoſe defects are owing, 


in a great meaſure, to the 


wicks, which are not of cotton, but only 2 little rod, or 


wound round it; which 


ſwitch of dry light wood, covered with the pith of a ruſh, 


being very porous, ſerves tO filtrate 


flick, which by this means is kept alive. 


TALLY, or IAILE, TAILLE, a piece 


the minute parts of the Tallow, attracted by the burning 


of wood, whereon re- 


tall traders uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inciſions, the 
ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out 


the trouble of writing down ſo many 


See IAIL. 


Each ſcore conſiſts of two pieces of w 


on credit, to fave 


little articles in books. 
ood, or rather of a 


ſingle piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof falling in with 


one another, the things delivered are 


ſcored on both at the 


ſame time z the ſeller keeping one, and the buyer the other. 


T allies are taken as evidences in 


courts of juſtice, as much 


a books. The ancient wa of keeping all accounts Was by 


Tallies ; the debtor ſtilling 
the otber. See Ac coudr, and 
There are three kinds of Tallir; 


and long ufed in the Exchequer — VIZ. 


hereof is kept 
to particular perſons, in lieu of an 


eeping one part, and the creditor 
Book -K EEPING. 
mentioned in our ſtatutes, 


in the Exchequer, 


Counter-T ALLY, 
Cutter of the 'C ALLIES, 


Writer of T ALLIES, + 
| TALMUD, or THALMUDP» a Jewiſh 


other at Jeruſalem : in theſe they made two ſeveral collections 


the government on 


TAL _ 
liament,—T bis laſt js called the Stock, and the 


or counter-tail. Ser TILLIX. 
„ bear the 's name, and the 


matters as (to their charge) 


by cuſtom, or even by ſuperſtition : tO ſpeak more plainly {till 


by conn, fs of cal e 


wherein the duties are explained, and the doubts cleared, not 
by reaſoning, but generally by authority, by the cuſtom of 
the nation, and by the deciſions of the moſt approved of the 


conveyed by tradition. This latter is, in effect, no other than 
a gloſs or interpretation of the former, given by the ancient 
Rabbins. See TRADITION and RABBIN. 
The Talmud then contains the traditions of the Jews, their 
— doctrine, and Ceremonies, -which they obſerve 35 reli- 

y as the law of God itſelf: they would never put it in 
writing till they were compelled to it by the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, and till they ſaw themſelves diſperſed throughout 


They had two famous (chools ; the one at Babylon, and the 


of thoſe traditions ; the firſt at Jeruſalem, the other at Baby 
lon 3 but both called Talmud, and both exceedingly reverence, 
eſpecially the Babylonian, though full of extravagancics. It 
was compiled by the Jews of Meſopotamia, about 500 years 


The Talmud of Jeruſalem is the leaſt eſteemed. —It Was com 
piled by the Jews of that city 300 Years after Chriſt. 

The Babylonian Talmud conſiſts of two parts 5 the one the 
text, the other che gloſs or comment : the comment, called 
the Gemara, contains the deciſions of the Jewiſh doors, and 
their expoſitions of the text. — T his we find ſtuffed with 
dreams, and chimæra's; 2 deal of ignorance, and 2 world of 
impertinent queſtions and diſputations: the ſtyle very coarſe.— 
On the contrary, the text, called the Miſchna, is wrote 'n 3 
pretty pure ſtyle, and the reaſonings generally much mole 
ſolid. 

The ſews pretend it Was compoſed by Rabbi Juda, ſurnamed 
the Saint; and that God revealed to him the doctrine and the 


the Miſchna, not of the Gemara, the compilation whereof W# 
not begun till the VIth century after the deſtruction of the 
ſecond temple. | 

Rabbi Juda is ſaid to have compoſed the Miſchna under the 
empire of Antoninus, in the IId century; but they do not 
all agree about this antiquity, ſome carrying it back much 
further. | 


ſimply the Talmud, they always mean this: never quoting the 


other without the addition of Jeruſalem. 


© bi Moſes, fon of Maiemons bas made an abridgment © 


civil and their canon law, and the beſt of their traditions. 
About the year 1230, a Jew of Rochel, well verſed in the 
Hebrew, becoming Chriſtian, made a journey to pope ic 


gory IX. and diſcovered to him a number of errors in the Tar 
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TAN 


His ſucceſſor, Innocent IV. giving commiſſion to his legate 


May, 1248, he condemned them juridically to the flames. 
TALON,* in architecture, a kind of moulding, conſiſting of 


See CYMA TIUM. 

* The word is French, and literally ſignifies Heel. 
The Talon, more properly ſo called, is a moulding concave at 
the bottom, and convex a-top; having an effect juſt oppo- 
ſite to the doucine.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. p. fig. 28. 


lit, c. g. * fig. 32. tit. I. n. fig. 40. bt. d. See alſo Dov-| 


CINE, 
When the concave part is a-top, it is called an Inverted Talon, 


See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. | 

The Talon is uſually called by our Engliſh workmen Ogee, or 
O. G. and by authors an upright or inverted Cymatium. See 
OGEE. 

TALPA, in medicine and chirurgery, a tumour of the cede- 
matous kind, called alſo 7Te/fude. See IRSTU Do. 

The 7alpa, and Nata, chiefly ariſe about the head, as the con- 
{ſequence of ſome venereal diſorder. See NaTTA. 

The Taipe elevate the ſkin from the pericranium, and gene- 
rally denote a foulneſs in the ſubjacent bone of the ſkull. 

TALUS, in anatomy, a bone of the foot, called alſo A/traga- 
lus, See ASTRAGALUS, and Foor. 

The Talus, in its upper part, has a convex-head, which is 
articulated with the two. fociles of the leg by ginglymus, it 
being divided by a little ſinus, which receives the ſmall protu- 
berance in the middle of the ſinus of the tibia. Without this 
articulation, we muſt always, in going, have trod on the heel 
with our fore-foot, and our toes with the hind- foot. Sce 
TIBIA. 

The fore - part of the Talus, which is alſo convex, is received 
into the ſinus of the os naviculare. See NAvIiCULARE. 
Below, towards the hind-part of its under-fide, it has a pretty 
large ſinus, which receives the upper and hind-part of the os 
caicis: and towards the fore-part of the ſame fide it has a pro- 
tubc:ance, whuch is received into the upper and fore-part of 
the ſame bone, — Betwixt this ſinus, and this protuberance, 
there is a cavity, which anſwers to another in the os calcis ; 
in which is contained an oily and mucous fort of ſubſtance, for 
moiſtening the ligaments, and facilitating the obſcure- motion 
of theſe bones when we go. 

Talus, or TALUT, in architecture, the inclination or {lope of a 
work; as of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is di- 
miniſhed by degrees, as it riſes in height, to make it the fir- 
mer, See WALL. 

Tar vs, in fortification.—Talus of a Baſtion, or Rampart, is the 
{lope or diminution allowed to ſuch a work; whether it be of 
earth, or ſtone ; the better to ſupport its weight. See Ram- 
PART, | | | 
T'he exterior Talus of a work, is its flope on the ſide towards the 
country; which is always made as little as poſſible, to prevent 
the enemies ſcalado : unleſs the earth be bad, and then it is ab- 
folutely neceſſary to allow a conſiderable Talus for its parapet. 
The interior Talus of a work, is its flope on the inſide, to- 
ward; the place. 

TAMARINDS, TamaARINÞD1, a kind of medicinal fruit, 
of a tart agreeable taſte, brought from the Eaſt as well as 
Weſt- Indies, and called by ſome Indian Dates, and by others 
the Indian Acacia. 

The tree which yields it, called by the Indians Tamarind, 
and the Portugueſe Tamarindes, is not unlike our aſh, or wall- 
nut-tree ; its leaves reſemble thoſe of female fern; its lowers 
are joined eight or ten together, like thoſe of the orange-tree. 
Its fruit is in a pod the length of a finger, and the thickneſs 
of the thumb, covered at firſt with a green rind, which after- 
wards becomes brown, and contains a blackiſh acid pulp, among 
which are found ſeeds reſembling lupines.—lt is this pulp alone 
that is brought to us, and uſed in medicine. 

{amarinds muſt be choſen big, of a jet colour, a briſk taſte, 
not too dry, and ſuch as have not been laid in the cellar, nor 
fallified with molaſſes of ſugar and vinegar. 

They are found laxative, cooling, and good to quench thirſt. 
" — fevers they are preſcribed to moiſten, and cool the 

outh. . 

AMBAC, or TAMBAQUA, a mixture of gold and copper, 
which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, and ſet a greater 
value on, than gold itſelf. 

Some travellers ſpeak of it as 2 metal found in its peculiar 
mines ; but upon what authority we do not know. The abbe 
de Choiſy, in his Journal of Siam, doubts whether it may not 
be the electrum, amber, of Solomon. 

The embafladors of Siam brought ſeveral works in Tambac to 
P as, in the reign of Louis XIV. which were not found ſo 
beautiful as was expected. 


fig. 22. lit. a. See alſo CAPITAL, and Col uu. 
Some chuſe to call it the Vaſe, and others Campana, or the 
bell. See VASE, Oc. 

TAusOux is alſo uſed for a little box of timber- work, covered 
with a cieling, within · ſide the porch of certain churches ; both 
to prevent the view of perſons paſfing by, and to keep off the 
wind, c. by means of folding-doors, c. 

TAMBOUR alſo denotes a round courſe of ſtone, ſeveral whereof 
form the ſhaft of a column, not ſo high as a diameter. 

TAMPION, Tomrron, Tamxkin, or Tomxin,* a kind 
of plug or ftopple, ſerving to cloſe a veſſel; particularly to 
keep down the powder in a frre-arm, &c, See WADvDINdG. 


* The word is formed from the French, tampon, a bung, flapple, 
Sc. Some derive it from the Engliſh, tap. | 
In charging a mortar, or the like, over the powder is uſually 
put a thin round piece of wood to keep the ſhot, ball, thell, 
or the like, from the gun-powder. This piece is called a 
Tampion, and by means hereof the ſhot is exploded with the 
greater vehemence, See CHARGE, Oc. 

TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped, and ground, by a tan- 
ning-mill, into a coarſe powder; to be uſed in the tanning or 
dreſſing of ſkins, . See BARK, and ILANNINðOG. 

New Tan is the moſt efteemed.; when old and ſtale, it loſes a 
deal of its effect, which conſiſts in condenſing or cloling the 
res of the ſkins ; ſo that the longer the ſkins are kept in 
Tan, the greater ſtrength and firmneſs they acquire, 
In effect, not only the bark, but every part of the oak-tree, 
of what age or growth ſoever, all oaken coppice, &c, cut in 
barking-time, makes good Tan; as good, at leaſt, as the beft 
bark. | 
This, when got, is to be well dried in the ſun, houſed dry, 
and kept ſo. To uſe it, the greater wood may be ſhaved 
ſmall, or cleft, fit to be cut imall by a tanning engine for the 
purpoſe z which done, it is well dried again on a kiln, and 
then ground by the mill. See M1LL.—Where oak is ſcarce, 
thorns may ſupply the defect. 

TANGENT, in geometry, a right line, which touches a circle, 
that is, meets it in ſuch manner, as that though infinitely pro- 
duced, it would never cut the ſame; that is, never come with- 
in the circumference, See CIRCLE, and Toycaing, 

Thus the line AD (Tab. Geom. fig. 50.) is a Tangent to the 
circle, in D, 

It is demonſtrated in geometry; 1. That if a Tangent AD, 
and a ſecant A B, be both drawn from the ſame point A; 
the ſquare of the Tangent will be equal to the reftangle, under 
the whole ſecant A B, and that portion thereof A C, which 
falls without the circle. See SECANT, 

2. That if two Tangents AD, AE, be drawn to the ſame 
circle from the ſame point A, they will be equal to each other. 
TANGENT, in trigonometry.— I T ANGENT of an Arch, is a 
right line, raiſed perpendicularly on the extreme of the dia- 
meter, and continued to a point, where it is cut by a ſecant, 
that is by a line, drawn from the centre through the extremity 

of the arch whereof it is a Tangent. See ARCH, 

A Tangent of an Arch EA (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 1.) is a part 
of a Tangent of a circle (that is, of a right line which touches 
a circle without cutting it) intercepted between two right 
lines, drawn from the centre ©, through the extremes of the 
arch E and A, 

Hence, the Tangent F E is perpendicular to the radius E C. 
And hence the Tangent F E is the Tangent of the angle ACE, 
as alſo of that ACI; fo that two adjacent angles have only 
the ſame common T angent. 

Co-TANGENT, Or TANGENT of the Complement, is the Tangent 
of an arch which is the complement of another arch to a qua- 
drant, See COMPLEMENT. 

Thus, a Tangent of the arch AH, is the Co- tangent of the 
arch AF, or the Tangent of the complement of the arch AE. 
To find the Length of the TANGENT of any Arch; the ſine of the 
arch being given: ſuppoſe the arch, AE; the given fine, AD; 
and the Tangent required, EF. Since both the line and Tan- 
gent are perpendicular to the radius E C, they are parallel to 
each other. Wherefore, as the coſine D C is to the fine AD, 

ſo is the whole ſine to the Tangent EF. See SINE. 
Hence, a canon of fines being had, a Canon of Tangents is ea- 
lily conſtructed therefrom, See CANON. 

Artificial TN GEN TS, are the logarithms of the Tangents of 
arches. See LOGARITHM, 

Line of TANGENTS, is a line uſually placed on the ſector and 
Gunter's ſcale ; the deſcription and uſes whereof, fee under 
the articles SECTOR and GUNTER's Scale. 

TANGENT of a Conic Section, as of a parabola, is a right line, 
which only touches or meets the curve in one point, and does 
not cut or enter within the curve. See Contc Seton, 
CuRvE, c. 

Method of TaAxGENTS, a method of determining the quantity 
of the Tangent of any algebraic curve ; the equation defining 
that curve being given. þ 
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This method is one of the great reſults of the Calculus Diffe- 


rentialis, See DIFFERENTIAL, 
Its uſe is very great in geometry ; becauſe in determining the 
Tangents of curves, we determine at the ſame time the qua- 


dratures of the curvilinear ſpaces : on which account it well de- 


ſerves to be here particularly inſiſted on. See QUADRATURE, 
and SUB-TANGENT. ; 


77 find the SUB-TANGENT in any Algebraic Curve. Let the ſemi- 


then will P p be the differential of the abſciſs; and letting fall 
the perpendicular MR Pp; Rm will be the differential of 
the ſemiordinate. Draw, therefore, the Tangent T M: the 


| infinitely little arch Mm, will not differ from a right line; 


and therefore M m R will be a right-lined, right-angled triangle, 
uſually called the Characteriſtic Triangle of the Curve, in regard 
curve lines are diſtinguiſhed from each other hereby. See 
CHARACTERISTIC, 
Now, by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the right lines PM. and 
m; the angle MmR=TMP. Wherefore the triangle 
m R is fimilar to the triangle TMP, Let therefore 
AP==s, PM==y, then will Pp=M R=dx, and Rm==dy. 


Conſequently, 
Rm:MR::PM:PT 
dy : dx :: : yds 
: 7 


If, then, from the given equation of any curve, you ſubſtitute 
the value of dx to yd: dy, in the general expreſſion of the 
Sub-tangent, PT; the differential quantities will vaniſh, and 
the value of the Sub- tangent come out in common quantities; 
whence the Tangent itſelf is eaſily determined.— This we ſhall 
illuſtrate in a few examples: 

1 The equation defining the common parabola, is, 

4 x==y* 


Hence, "adx==2ydy 


dx==2ydy:a 
PT ==yds: dy==2y* dy : ady==2y* : d==2ax: a=2x. 
That is, the Sub-tangent is double the abſciſs. 
20 The equation defining a circle is, 


a- == 0 


adx—2xdx==2ydy 


dx==2ydy : (a—23x) 


PT ==dxs: ydy==2y*dy : (a—2x) dy=29* : (a—2x)= 


24ax—2XxX#): (a—2x) =(ax—xx): (4 a—x) that is, 
C: PB: : AP r. 
Therefore A T=(az—xx):(La—s—s=(ax—xx— 
LZax+xx):(id—s) 14 : (24 — ) thats, PC: PA:: 
CA: AT. g 
3 The equation defining an ellipſis, is; 


ay*=abx—bx* 


Hence, 2azdy=abdx—26bxds 
2aydy: (ab —2bs)=dx 

PT==ydx: dy 24% : (ab —2bx)=(2abx—26bx:) 

: (ab—2bx) =(2ax—2ax): (a—2x) that is, as the 

diſtance of the ſemiordinate from the centre, is to the half axis, 

ſo is the abſciſs, to the portion of the Sub-tangent intercepted 

between the vertex of the ellipſis and the Tangent. 

Laſtly, for all algebraic curves, the equation being, 

a DA S xi + d=0 


may®—1dy+nbi*—1dx+ſcy x -—1dx+rcyf—1x\dy=0 


E bat] d x+ſcy x\—1dx==——may®—1 dy—rcy—1 x dy 


dx —may®—Idy—reiy*—tiaidy 
nba" —1+ſcyxſ—y 


PT =ydxa==— m ay —_rcyr 1 


— 


dy n — 1 chr —1 
Suppoſe, e. gr. y*— ax==0; then, by comparing with the 
general formula, 
a y =y* B * = - 
281.8282 b = — 2. 1 
c yr xi ==0 20 


to, r==0, /=0 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the moſt general formula of 
the Sub-tangent, we have the Sub-tangent of the parabola of the 
firſt kind, (— 2. 15 —0.05%X*): (I=ax1I—1 40, 
o 0 x?) =— 2955 4 =2y*: a. 
Suppoſe y —x3axy= o, then will 


ay —=y3 ba" — 


a=1 mzz3 b= 123 

cyr xk - F/ o 

— 

c -r 2 = r 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the general formula of the 
Sub- tangent, we have the Sub- tangent of the curve, whoſe 


equation is given, PT = (3.1 —1.— 2%): (3. 


| drawn towards B, as by rules fourth, fiſth, and third, But 


— 12 —1＋1.— 254 —1) = — 372 122 


z —ay) = (39*—axy): (3x-pay.) Conſequently, 

AT =(39*—axy): (3x* + ay) —x#=(3y—azy_ 

13 (3 ⁹ ay) =(3axy—2axy 3 + ay, 
he value of yz — x3, that is, a *: (34 + ay) being ſub. 

ſtituted from the equation to the curve. 

In the Philgepbical Tranſactians, we have the following me. 

thod of drawing Tangents to all geometrical curves, without 


any labour, or calculation, by M. Sluſius. 


Suppoſe a curve, as D Q (fig. 14.) whoſe points are all refer. 
able to any right line given, as E A B, whether that right line 
be the diameter or not; or whether there be more given right 
lines than one, provided their powers do but come into the 
equation, In all his equations he puts v for the line DA, , 
for BA; and for E B, and the other given lines, he puts 5 4 
&c. that is, always conſonants. 

Then, ſuppoſing D C to be drawn touching the curve in D, 
and meeting with E B produced in C ; he calls the fought line 
CA, by the name of @. 

To find which, he gives this general method: 1. Reje& out 
of the equation all members, which have not either © or y 
in them : then put all thoſe that have y, on one fide ; and all 


. thoſe which have v, on the other; with their ſigns 4- or —; 


and the latter, for diſtinction and eaſe ſake, he calls the right, 
the former, the left ſide. 2. On the right fide, let there be 
prefixed to each member, the exponent of the power, which 
v hath there; or, which is all one, let that exponent be mul- 
tiplied into all the members. 3. Let the ſame be done alſo 
on the left fide, multiplying each member there by the power 
of the exponent of . Adding this moreover, that one y muft, 
in each part, be changed into a. This done, the cqua- 
tion thus reformed, will ſhew the method of drawing the re- 
quired Tangent to the point D: for, that being given; as alſo 
„ uv, and the other quantities expreſſed by conſonants, a can- 
not be unknown. Suppoſe an equation y —yy==vv, in 
which EB is called ; BAN, DA==v, and let a, or AC 
be required fo as to find the point C, from whence CD being 
drawn, ſhall be a true Tangent to that curve QD in D. In 
this example, nothing is to be rejected out of the equation, 
becauſe y or v are in each member: it is alſo diſpoſed, as re- 
quired by the rule 1; to each part therefore, there mult bz 
prefixed the exponent of the powers of y or v, as in rule 2; 
and on the left fide, let one y be changed into &, and then the 


equation will be in this form, bla—2ya=2 vv, which 


2 VV 


equation reduced, gives eaſily the value of a i A C 


And ſo the point C is found, from whence the Tangent DC 
may be drawn. 


To determine which way the Tangent is to be drawn, whether 


towards B or E, he directs to conſider the numerator and de- 
nominator of the. fraction. For, 1. If in both parts of the 
fraction, all the ſigns are affirmative ; or if the affirmative ones 
are more in number; then the Tangent is to run towards B. 
2. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the numerator, but equal to them in the denominator, the 
right line drawn through D, and touching the curve in that 
point, will be parallel to A B: for in this caſe, à is of an in- 
finite length. 3. If in both parts of the fraction, the athr- 
mative quantities are leſs than the negative, changing all the 
ſigns, the Tangent muſt be drawn now alſo towards B : for 
this caſe, after the change, comes to be the ſame as the firſt. 
4. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the denominator, but in the numerator are leſs, or vt 
verſa, then changing the ſigns in that part of the fraction where 
they are leſs, the Tangent muſt be drawn a contrary way; 
that is, A C muſt be taken towards E. 5. But whenever the 
affirmative and negative quantities are equal in the numerator, 
let them be how they will in the denominator, @ will vaniſh 
into nothing: and, conſequently, the Tangent is either A D it- 
ſelf, or E A, or parallel thereto ; as will eaſily be found by tie 
data. This he gives plain examples of, in reference to the 
circle; thus: let there be a ſemicircle, whoſe diameter is EB; 
in which there is given any point; as D, (fig. 15.) from 
which the perpendicular D A is let fall to the diameter. Let 
DA=v, BA==y, BEI. then the equation will be /Y 
—yy =vv, and drawing the Tangent D C, we have A C, or 
a= 3 Now, if ö be greater than 25, the Tangent mult 
be drawn towards B; if leſs, towards E; if it be equal to it, 
it will be parallel to E B, as was ſaid in the firſt, ſecond, and 
fourth rules. 

Let there be another ſemicircle inverted; as N D D, (H. 16.) 
the points of whoſe periphery are referred to the right line ; E, 
parallel and = to the diameter. Let N B be called d; and all 
things elſe as before ; then the equation will be y — yy = 44 
+ vv—2dv; which being managed according to his rules, 


you have a =— = - 5 Now, ſince v here is ſuppoſed 


to be always leſs than 4; if þ be greater than 25, then the 
Tangent muſt be drawn towards E ; if equal, it will be parallel 
to B E; if lefs, changing all the figns, the Tangent muſt be 


there 
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NB (fs Let there be 
another ſemicircle whoſe diameter . 17.) is perpen- 
dicular EB, and to which its points are ſuppoſed to be re- 
40g. Let N'B be called d, and all things elle as above the 


equation will be yy =by—vv, and a= 8 If, 
now, ö be greater than 2 u, the Tangent muſt be drawn to- 
\rards B, if leſſer, towards E, if equal, DA will be the Tan- 
gent, as by rules Ty 4, and 5, appears. 

Inverſe Method TANGENTS, is a method of finding the 
equation, Or conſtruction, of any curve; from the Tan- 


gent or any other line whoſe determination depends on the | 


wen. 
— is one of the great reſults of the new Calculus 


Integralis, See CALCULUS. | | 

Its application we ſhall give in what follows. —The differential 

expreffions of the Tangent, Sub-tangent, &c. being delivered 

under the laſt article : if you make the given value equal to 

the differential expreſſion, and either ſum up the differential 

equation, or, if that cannot be, conſtruct it, the curve re- 

quired, 1s had. For example: 

1. To find the curve line, whoſe Sub- tangent =2yy: a 

Since the Sub-tangent of an algebraic line is==y d x: dy we have 
z4x:dy=2yy:4a 


aydx—=2y dy 


— 


a x = 
The curve ſought, therefore, is a parabola z whoſe conſtruc- 
tion is ſhewn under the article PAR ABOL a. 


2* To find the curve, whaſe Sub-tangent is @ third proportional 


to x andy. 


Since n 
ay 

We have fr—xiy=dy:dx 
rd & dx dy 


— 


4 —— 
pr x—z3a =3y* 


27 X——XX= 4 
The curve ſought therefore, is a circle, 


3. To find a line wherein the Sub-tangent is equal to the ſemi- 
ordinate. 
Since ydx:dy==y 


yds=ydy 
6 dx=—dy 


x=y 

Hence it appears, that the line ſought, is a right line, which 
reſpects the cathetus of an equicrural triangle, as an axis or 
the hypothenuſe of an equicrural, rectangled triangle. If x 


had been taken for the arch of a circle, the ſought line had 
been a cycloid, See CYCLo1D, 


TANGERE— Nel me TAxnGERE. See NoOL1, 
TANGIBLE. See the article TACTILE. 
TANISTRY, TanisTRI1A, an ancient municipal law, or 
tenure, which allotted the inheritance of lands, caſtles, &c. 
held by this tenure, to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capable 
perſon of the deceaſed's name and blood ; without any regard 
to proximity.“ — This, in reality, was giving it to the ſtrongeſt ; 
which naturally occaſioned bloody wars in families: for which 
reaſon it was aboliſhed under K. James I. | 
Sir John Davis deſcribes it thus; Quant aſcun perſon 22 
ſeiſie des aſcuns caſtles, manors, terres ou tenements del nature 
tenure de taniſtry ; que dongues meſmes les cafiles, &c. doent de- 
ſcender, & de temps dont memory ne court ont uſe de deſcender, 
Seniori & digniſſimo vito ſanguinis & cognominis de tiel perſon, & c. 
TANNED Hide. See the article Hive, | 
TANNING, the preparing of ſkins or hides in a pit, with 
Tan and water, after having firſt taken off the hair, by ſteep- 
ing them in lime- water. See TAN, Skin, Hipe, &c. 
Method of Tanning cows, calves, and horſe-hides—The ſkin 
being flead off the carcaſs, if it is intended to be kept, it is 
falted with ſea falt and allum, or with a kind of ſaltpetre, 
called natron; if it is not for keeping, the ſalting is ſaved, as 
being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide from corrupting, before 
it can be conveniently carried to the Tan-houſe. 
Whether the hide have been falted or not, the Tanner begins 
with taking off the horns, the ears, and the tail ; after which 
it is thrown into a running water for about 30 hours, to waſh 
oft the blood, and other impurities adhering to the inſide. | 
This done, it is laid over-night in a lime-pit, already uſed ; 
whence it is taken, and left to drain three or four days on the 
ddge of the pit. | | 
This firſt and ſlighteſt preparation over, it is returned into a 
ſtrong lime-pit for two days, then taken out for four more; and 
thus tor 6 weeks alternately, taken out and put in, twice a week, 


would be it, | 


At the ſix weeks end, it ls put into à freſh pit, where it con- 
tinues eight days, and is taken out for ſo many ; and this a!- 
ternately for a year or eighteen months, according to the 
ſtrength of the leather, or the weather : for in great heats, they 
put in freſh lime twice a week ; and in froſt they ſometimes 
do not touch them for three months. Every freſh lime-pit 
they throw them into, is ſtronger and ſtronger. 

At four, five, or ſix weeks end, the Tanner ſcrapes off the 
hair on a wooden leg, or horſe, with a kind of knife for that 
purpoſe. And after a year or eighteen months, when the hair 
is perfectly gone, he carries it to a river to waſh, pares off the 
fleſh on the leg with a kind of cutting-knife, and rubs it briſtely 
with a kind of whet-ſtone, to take off any remains of fleſh or 
filth on the ſide of the hair, 

The ſkin is now put into Tan ; that is, covered over with 
Tan, as it js ſtretched in the pit, and water let in upon it : if 
the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings of Tan will be required; 
for weaker, three or four may ſuffice. When the ſkin has not 
been kept long enough in lime, or the Tan-pit, upon cleaving 
it in the middle, is ſeen a whitiſh ſtreak, called the horn, or 
crudity of the ſkin; and it is this is the reaſon why the ſoals 
of - ſhoes, boots, c. ſtretch ſo eaſily, and take water. 

When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken out of 
the pit, to be dried, by hanging in the air: then the tan is 
cleaned off them, and they are put in a place neither too dry, 
nor too moiſt ; they are well ſtretched over one another, with 
weights a-top, to keep them tight and ſtraight ; and in this 
condition are fold, under the denomination of bend leather. 
This is the method of tanning bullocks or oxes hides, 

Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins are tanned much after the ſame 
manner as thoſe of oxen, except that the former are only 
kept four months in the lime-pit ; and that before they be put 
in the tan, there is a preparation required, thus: cold water is 
poured into a wooden fat or tub, wherein the ſkins are put, 
which are kept ſtirring while ſome other water is warming in a 
kettle ; and as ſoon as that water is a little more than luke-warm, 
it is poured gently into the fat, and upon this is caſt a baſket of 
tan; during which time, the ſkins are ſtill kept turning, that 
the water and tan may not ſcorch them. | 
After an hour, they are taken out, and caſt for a day in cold 
water, then returned into the former fat, and the ſame water 
they had been in before; and here they are left eight days; 
which expired, they are put in the tan pit, and three cover- 
ings of tan given them, the firſt of which laſts five weeks, 
the ſecond fix, and the third two months. 

The reſt of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as that above 
delivered. In ſome countries, as in Champagne, &:, the 
Tanners give the firſt preparation with barley inſtead of 
lime, 

TANTAMOUNT, ſomething that amounts to, or is equiva- 
lent to ſome other. See EQUIVALENT. 

TANTUM decies. See the article DE CIES. 

TAP, among hunters :— a hare is ſaid to tap, or beat, when 
ſhe makes a particular noiſe at rutting-time, See Rur. 

TAPASSANT), among hunters, denotes lurking or ſquatting. 
Hence alſo, to zappy, is to lie hid, as a deer may do. 

TAPER, TarPpRins, is underſtood of a piece of timber, 

or the like, when broad at one end, and gradually diminiſh- 

ing to the other; — as is the caſe in pyramids, cones, Oc. 

See PYRAMID. 

To meaſure taper Timber, c. See the articles TI MEER, 

SLIDING=Rule, Ec. 

T APER-BORED, is applied to a piece of ordnance, when it is 
wider at the mouth than towards the breech. Set Oz p- 
NANCE. 

TAPER, alſo denotes a kind of tall wax candle, placed in a 


church-folemnities. See CANDLE, 
Tapers are made of different ſizes : in ſome places, as Italy, c. 
they are cylindrical ; but in moſt other countries, as England, 
France, &c. they are conical, or taper, whence, poſſibly, 
the name: unleſs we rather chuſe to derive Taper in the ad- 
jective ſenſe from the ſubſtantive Taper, in the Saxon, 
Tapen, or Tapon, cereus, a wax candle. 
Both kinds are pierced at bottom, for a pin in the candleſtick 
to enter. See CANDLE. 
The uſe of lights in religious ceremonies, is of a long ſtand- 
ing: the ancients, we know, uſed flambeaux in their ſacri- 
fices, and particularly in the myſteries of Ceres ; and they had 
Tapers placed before the ſtatues of their Gods. 
Some ſuppoſe, that it was in imitation of this heathen cere- 
mony, that lights were firft intreduced into the Chriſtian 
church ; others take it, that the Chriſtians borrowed the prac- 
tice from the Jes: but recourſe need not be had to the one 
or the other, | 
Doubtleſs, as in the firſt days of Chriftianity they had their 
meetings in obſcure ſubterraneous vaults, there was a necel- 
ſity for Tapers, c. and there was even occaſion tor them after 
they had the liberty of building churches ; thoſe being con- 
trived in ſuch manner, as only to receive very little light, that 
they might inſpire the greater awe and reſpect by the ob- 
ſcurity, | 
; 33 T his 


candleftick, and burnt at funeral procefſions, and in other 


— — 
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1 This original of Taper, in churches is the moſt natural 3 but | c.) But in the common uſe 
| | | it is now a long time fince the uſe of Taper, which neceſſity | now appropriated 


at firſt introduced, is become a mere ceremony, St. Paulinus, talk, frequently rai 
who lived at the beginning of the fifth century, obſerves that 1 Hgures 
in 


| | the Chriſtians of his days were ſo fond of Tapers, that they vention of T apeftry ſeems to 
. . even painted them in their churches. vant; and what makes this the more probable is, that formerly 
There are two ways of making Tayzxs: the firſt with the | the workmen concerned herein, were called, at leaft in France, 
ladle, the ſecond by hand. ; | Sarazins, or Sarazinos. 


jn the firſt, after the wicks (which are uſually half cotton It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who were the 
half flax) have been well twiſted, and cut of the due length ; firſt that excelled therein, might bring the art with them from 
a dozen of them are bung, at equal diſtances, around an iron ſome of the croiſades, Or expeditions againſt the Sarazens. See 
hoop, directly over a large Copper baſon full of melted wax. CRonSADE. | | 

Then taking an iron ladle-full of the wax, they pour it gently | Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nations, particularly 
over the wicks, A little below the tops thereof, one after an- the Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this noble and rich 
other ; ſo that the wax running down them, they become manufacture in Europe 3 now one of the fineſt ornameats of 


quite covered therewith, and the ſurplus returns into the baſon, | Palaces» baſilicæ, churches, C G. | 
under which is a pan of coals to keep it in fuſion. Hence, if they be not allowed the inventors, they have, at 


Thus they continue to caſt on more and more Wax for ten | leaſt, the glory of being the reſtorers of ſo curious and admi- 
or twelve times, till the Tapers be brought to the required di- rable an art, as gives a kind of life to woolls and ſilks, in no 
menſions. The firſt caſt only ſoaks the wick, the ſecond begins reſpect inferior to the paintings of the beſt maſters. , 
to cover it, and the reſt give it the form and thickneſs; in or- It was late before the French applied themſelves to Tapeſtry : the c 
der to which, they take care that every caſt, after the fourth, | firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind, Was under Henry IV. in the 
be made lower and lower below the wicks, to make them taper. | Jear 1607, in the Fauxbourg, 5. Michael. But this fell with 
The Tapers thus formed, are laid, while yet hot, one againſt the death of that prince. Under Lewis XIV. the manuiac- 
another, in a feather-bed folded double to preſerve them ſoft; ] ture Was retrieved by the care and addreſs of the great M. Col- 
and taken out thence, one after another, to be rolled on a bert, to whom the eftabliſhment- of the Gobelins is owing, a 


long ſmooth table, with an oblong inſtrument of box, po- royal Tapeſtry manufacture, which has produced works in this 


— Medi — Lo ů ů — : 
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liſhed at bottom, and furniſhed with a handle above. kind ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Engliſh ot Flemiſh T, q 
The Taper thus rolled and poliſhed, à piece of its big end is either with regard to the deſtgn, the colours, or the ſtrength, { 
cut off, and a conical hole bored therein, with a boxen in-] See GOBELINS. | | 
strument, into which the pin, or point of the candleſtick is to] The Tapeſtry-men diſtinguiſh two kinds of work, viz. Te | 
| be received. | | of the high, and the {ow warp x though the difference is rather 4 
4 While the broach is yet in the hole, they uſe to ſtamp the | in the manner of working, than in the work itſelf, which is, b 
4 a}; maker's name, and the weight of the Taper, with a boxen in effect, the ſame in both ; only the looms, and conſequently 1 
| ruler, whereon proper characters are cut. The Taper 18 then the warps, are differently ſituate: thoſe of the low warp being 1 
q hung up to dry, and harden ; after which it is fit for uſe. placed flat, and parallel to the horizon ; and thoſe, on the 1 
J Making of T APERS by hand. The wicks being diſpoſed, as in contrary, of the high warp, erected perpendicularly. l 
I ay the former manner, they begin to ſoften the wax by working The Engliſh anciently excelled all the world in their T ape/try 1 
3K ; it in hot water, in a narrow, deep copper veſſel, L bey then of the high warp 3 and they ſtill retain their former reputation, J 
T- | tike a quantity of this wax out with the hand, and apply it though with ſome little change : their {ow warps are ſill ad- ' 
EY gradually on the wick, which is faſtened to a hook in the mired ; but as for the high ones, they are uite laid aſide in our J 
i | wall by the end oppolite to the wick: ſo that they begin to nation. See COMMERCE), WooLLEN Manufacture, &c. 1 
} | form the Taper by the big end 3 and proceed, ſtill leſſening the | The French have three conſiderable Tapeſtry manufactures be- I 
14 thickneſs, to the neck or collet. ſides that of the Gobelins: the firſt at Aubuſſon in Auvergne, the . 
Mi The reſt is performed after the ſame manner as in Tapers made ſecond at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the thirdat Beauvois: k 
| l with the ladle, except that they do not lay them in the feather- they were all equally eſtabliſhed for the high and the low warp, 1 
FR! bed, but roll them on the table as faſt as formed. put have all laid afide the former, excepting the Gobelins. 4 
Two things there are to be obſerved in the two kinds of Ta- There are admirable Inv warps in Flanders, generally exceed- : 
+ pers: the firſt, that in the whole proceſs of Tapers with the ing thoſe of France; the chief, and almoſt only Flemiſh ma- 1 
| | ladle, they uſe water to moiſten the table, and other inſtru- nufactories, are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudenard, Liſle, Tour- 3 
| I | ments uſed therein, that the wax may not ſtick ; and that in nay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. . 
| the other, they uſe oil of olives or lard for the fame end. At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human figures, 
: Paſchal TAPER, among the Romaniſts, is a large Taper, whereon in animals, and Jandſkips ; and that both with reſpect of the de- j 
3 the deacon applies five bits of frankincenſe, in holes made for ſigning, and the workmanſhip, At Oudenard their landſkips and b 
; | the purpoſe, in form of a crols ; and which he lights with new animals are good, but their human figures naught. Lifle, and 
; | re in the ceremony of Eaſter Saturday. the other cities named, come behind Oudenard. The French . 
| | The Pontifical makes pope Zoſimus the author of this uſage ;| manufacture of Felletin does tolerably well in landſkips, Au 
| but Baronius will have it more ancient, and quotes A hymn of buſſon in figures, and Beauvois in both. 
| | Prudentius to prove it, That pope he ſuppoles to have only The uſual widths of Tapeſtries, are from two ells to three ells 


| eſtabliſhed the uſe thereof in pariſh churches ; which, till then, | and half, Paris meaſure. 
ky | | had been reſtrained to the greater churches. The manufacture of Tapeſtry of each kind, is too curious to 
| F. Papebroch explains the origin of the paſchal Taper more di-] be here paſſed over, without a ſhort deſeription. We ſhall give 
ſtincily in bis Conalus Chrenico- Hiftoricus, &c. It ſeems, each under its ſeparate article. 
| though the council of Nice regulated the day whereon Eaſter | Manufafure of TAPESTRY of the bigh N. arp, — The oom 
| | was to be celebrated, it laid it on the patriarch of Alexandria | whereon it is wrought, is placed perpendicularly : it conſiſts of 
| to make a yearly canon thereof, and to ſend it to the pope. four principal pieces; two long planks or cheeks of wood, and 
As all the other moveable feaſts were to be regulated by that | WO thick rollers or beams. The planks are ſet upright, and 
| of Faſter, a catalogue of them was made every year, and the beams acroſs them, one a- top: and the other at bottom, 4 


& | 

| | wrote on a Taper, Cereus, which was bleſy/d in the church] foot Jiftance from the ground. They have each their trun- 
| | with much ſolemnity. nions, by which ey are ſuſpended on the planks, and ate 
: | | This Taper, according to the abbot Chaſtelain, was not a Wax turned with bars. In each roller is a groove, from one end to 
Fi i candle, made to be burnt: it had no wick; nor Was it any the other, capable of containing a long round piece of wood, 


thing more than a kind of column of wax, made on purpoſe faſtened therein with hooks, Its uſe is to tie the ends of ihe 
to write the liſt of moveable feaſts on, and which would ſuf- | Warp to. The warp, which is a kind of worſted, or twwiſted 


| ' | ice to hold it for the ſpace of à year. woollen thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the work, 
i | For among the ancients, when any thing was to be wrote to 2 faſt as wove, is wound on the lower. 
1 | laſt for ever, they engraved it on marble or ſteel ; when it Within-fide the planks, which are ſeven or eight foot high., 
1. \ was to lait a long while, they wrote it on Egyptian paper 3 and] fourteen or fifteen inches broad, and three or four thick, ade 
{i | | when it was only to laſt a ſhort time, they contented them- holes pierced from top to bottom, in which are put thick pieces 
11 ſelves to write it on WAX. In proceſs of time, they came to of iron, with hooks at one end, ſerving to ſuſtain the co” 
It write the lift of moveabie feaſts on paper, but they ſtill faſtened ſtave : theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierced ; by putting 
. it to the paſchal 7 aper 3 which practice is obſerved to this day | a pin in which, the ſtave is drawn nearer, or ſet farther off; and 
| | at Notre-Dame 1n Rouen, and throughout the order of Cluny. | thus the coats, or threads, are ſtretched or looſened at pleaſur?- 
bl | | —Such is the original of the benediction of the paſchal Taper. The coat-ftave is about three inches diameter, and runs all the 
bi | \ TAPESTRY, or TAPISTRY, a Curious kind of manufac- length of the loom: on this are fixed the coats, Or threads, 
1 de ing i at me, 6 e eee the wap cr ere ge, 
wa | SS? 1. 7 * 
„ Some uſe T ape/try as a general name for all kinds of EPR in the common looms. Ihe coats are little threads faſtened 
1 | whether woven, or wrought with the needle; and whether ſilken, to each thread of the warp, with a kind of ſliding-Kknot, which 
bh | woollen, linnen, leathern or of paper; (in which they are counte- forms a ſort of maſh, or ring. They ſerve to keep the V arp 
1 nanced by the etymology of the word, formed from the open, for the paſſage of broaches wound with ſilks, wollen, 
French tapiſſer, to line, of the Latin tapes, a cover of a bed, | or other matters uſed in the piece of Tapeſh19y- | Laſt 
| 55 
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Laſthy, there ire a number of litle Ricks, of different lengths, 


about an inch diameter, which the workman keeps by 
— in baſkets, to ſerve to make the threads of the warp croſs 
each other, by paſling them a-croſ : and that the threads thus 
croſſed may retain their proper ſituation, a packthread is run 
among the threads, above the tick. 3 : 
The loom thus formed, and mounted with its warp, the firſt 
thing the workman does, is to draw, on the threads of this 
warp, the principal lines and ftrokes of the deſign to be repre- 
ſented on the piece of ape/try ; which is done by applying car- 
toons made from the painting he intends to copy, to the fide 


that is to be the wrong ſide of the Piece; and then with a 
black-lead il following and tracing out the contours there- 
of on the t of the right ſide; fo that the ſtrokes appear 


and wound on a long ſſaff 3 from which a piece is untolled 
from time to time, as the work proceeds, 

Beſides the loom, c. here deſcribed, there are three other 
principal inſtruments required for working the ſilk, or wool! 


It ſerves as a ſhuttle, the ſilks, woollens, gold or lilver, to be 
uſed in the work, being wound on it. The reed or comb is 


alſo of wood, eight or nine inches long, and an inch thick at 


mity of the teeth, which are more or leſs a- part, according to 
the greater or leſs degree of ſineneſs of the intended work. 
Laſtly, the needle is in form of a common needle, only 
digger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wooll and ſilks, 
when there is any line or colour that does not fit well. 

All. things being Prepared for the work, and the work man 
ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong ſide the piece, 
with his back towards the deſign ; fo that he Works, as it 
were, blind-fold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and being 
obliged to quit his poſt, and go to the other fide the loom, 
whenever he would view and examine the piece, to correct it 


with his prefling-needle. 


his deſign ; then taking a broach full of the proper colour, he 
places it among the threads of the warp, which he brings a- 
croſs each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or 
threads faſtened to the ſtaff this he repeats every time he is 
to change his colour, 

The filk or wooll being placed, he beats it with his reed or 


each other, he goes to ſee the effect they have ; in order to 
reform the contours with his needle, if there be occaſion, 

As the work advances they roll it up on the lower beam, and 
unroll as much warp from the upper beam, as ſuffices them 
to continue the piece: the like they do of the deſign behind 
them, , When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be 


We have but two things to add : the fiſt, that this high warp 
Tape/iry goes on much more ſlowly than the ny warp, and 
takes almoſt double the time and trouble. The ſecond, that 
all the difference the eye can obſerve between the two kinds 
couſiſts in this, that in the Ia warp there is a red fillet, about 


frame whereon the low warp is wrought, is much like that of 
the weavers : the principal parts thereof are two ſtrong pieces 


or roller at each end: they are ſuſtained at bottom with other 
ſtrong pieces of wood, in manner of treſtles and, to keep 
them the firmer, are likewiſe faſtened to the floor with a kind 
of buttreſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, though there are 
ſometimes four or five workmen leaning on the fore-beam at 


The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are ſu- 
ſtained : they are turned by large iron pins, three foot long. 
Along each beam "UNS 2 groove, wherein is placed the wich, a 
Piece of wood of above two inches diameter, and almoſt the 
length of the roller : this piece fills the groove entirely, and is 
faſtened therein, from ſpace to ſpace, by wooden pins. To 
the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the warp, 
Which is wound on the further 


croſs the two ſides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, paſſes 
wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, not unlike 
the beam of a ballance : to "theſe Pieces are faſtened ſtrings, 
which bear certain ipring-ſtaves, where with the workman, by 
means of two treddles under the loom. whereon he ſets his feet, 
SIVES a motion to the coats, and makes the threads of the warp 
"ſe and fall alternately, Each loom has more or fewer of theſe 
'pring-ſtaves, and each ſtaff more or fewer coats, as the 7 g- 
Pefiry conſiſts of more or fewer threads. See Loom. 
The deſign, or painting the Tapeſtry- man is to follow, is placed 


underneath the warp; where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to hoo. 
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with ſtrings, by which the deſign is brought nearer the 
warp. See Deacon, 


middle, and three or tour inches long. On 
it are wound the ſilks, or other matters to be uſed as the woof 
of the Tapeſtry. The comb or reed is of wood, or ivory ; it 
has uſually teeth on both ſides ; it is about an inch thick in 
the middle, but diminiſhes each way to the extremity of the 


teeth : it ſerves to beat the threads of the woof cloſe to each 


The workman is ſeated on a bench before the loom, with his 
breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 
them; and in this poſture, ſeparating, with his fingers, the 
threads of the warp, that he may ſee the deſign underneath, 
and taking a flute, mounted with the proper colour, he palles 
it among the threads, after having raiſed or lowered them, by 
means of the treddles moving the ſpring-ſtaves and coats, 
Laſtly, to prels arid cloſe the threads of the filk or arn, Oe. 
thus placed, he ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what the ute leaves 
in its paſſing and coming back again ) with the reed. 

What is very remarkable in the manufacture of the [aw warp, 
and which is common to it with the high, is, that it is all 
wrought on the wrong fide; fo that the workman cannot ſee 
the right ſide of his T opeſtry, till the piece be finithed and 
taken off the loom. 


ra PPING, the a& of piercing a hole in a veſſel, and apply- 


ing a tube, or cannula in the aperture, for the commodious 
drawing off the liquors contained therein. 


Tarrixc, in agriculture, is the making an inciſion in the bark 


of a tree, and letting out the juice. See Bark. 
To tap a tree at the bot, is to open it round about the root. 


See TREE, Roor, Oe. 


the ſpring- time, is equal to the whole weight of the tree, 
branches, roots and all together. 

In the 73 ping of trees, the juice certainly aſcends from the 
root, and after it is concocted and aſſimilated in the branches, 
Sc. deſcends like a liquor in an alembic, to the orifice or in- 
ciſion where it iſſues out. 

One of the moſt effectual Ways of tapping, ſo as to obtain the 
greateſt ſtore of lap in the ſhorteſt time, is, not only to pierce 
the bark, nor yet to cut the body of the tree almoſt to the 
pith, with a chiſſel (as ſome have directed) but quite through 
all the circles, and the inner rind itſelf, on both ſides the 


pith ; leaving only the outermoſt circle, and the bark on the 


But this hole is to be bored ſloping upwards, as large as the 
largeſt augre you can get will make; and that alſo through 
and under a large Im, near the ground. So will it not need 
any ſtone to keep open the orihce, nor tap to direct the ſap 
into the receiver. ; 

This way, the tree will, in ſhort time, afford liquor enough 
to brew withal ; and with ſome of this ſweet lap, one buſhel 
of malt will make as good ale as four buſhel of malt with or- 
dinary water. Sycamore is ſaid to yield the beſt brewing ſap, 
being very ſweet and wholeſome, | 


To preſerve the Sap for brewing,—-[nfſolate it by a conſtant expo- 


ſure to the ſun in glaſſes or other veſſels, till the reſt be ga- 
thered and read Y ; otherwiſe it will contract an acidity : when 
you have enough, put into it as much very thin cut, and hard 
toaſted rye-bread, as will ſerve to ferment it; and when it 
works, take out the bread, and bottle up the liquor, A few 
Cloves in each veſſel that receives the ſap, as it oozes from the 
tree, will certainly preſerve it a twelve- month. Dr. Longe in 
the Philo/ophical Tranſattions. 


Taeeixs, in chirurgery, Sce the articles PARACENTEs1s, 


Droesy, e. 


TAr-roo. See the article TA Too. 
TAR, or Tar, a gross, pitchy liquor, ifluing from the trunks 


of old pines, or firrs. Sce PiTcn, 

When theſe trees are on the turn, and only fit for burning, 
they cut off the bark all around towards the root, and through 
theſe incifions, there continues flowing, for a conſiderable 
time, a blackiſh liquor, which is the Tar.— When thi: ceaſes, 
it is a ſure indication the pine is quite dead, and only fit for 


The chief uſe of Tar, is for the coating and caulking of 


ſhips. See CAULKING, &c,-—Of Tar is alſo made rofin. 
See Rosin, 


TARANTISM US, in medicine, the diſeaſe or affection of 


thoſe bit by the Tarantula, See TARANTUTA. 
The patients under this malady are denominated Taranzat;. 
Dr. Cornelio, in the Philoſophical Tranjattions, repreſents this 
as an imaginary diſeaſe; and tells us, that the Tarantati, or 
thoſe who think themſelves ſeized with it (excepting ſuch as 
for particular ends teign themſelves ſo) are moſt of them young 
wanton girl, whom the Italian Writers call Donne di ſale, who 
falling, 


— —— ——— 


We OCR — 


_ conveys its poiſon, 


But the evidence on the other ſide the queſtion, is too ſtrong 
to be thus overturned, as will appear from the following 


TARANTULA, or TazenTULA, in natural hiſtory, a 


venomous. inſect, whoſe bite gives name to a new diſeaſe. 


The Tarantula is a kind of ſpider, denominated from the 
city of Tarentum, in Apulia, where it is chiefly found : it is 
about the ſize of an acorn; and is furniſhed with eight feet, 
and as many eyes; its colour various; but it is ſtill hairy: 
from its mouth ariſe two horns, or trunks, made a little 
crooked, with the tips exceedingly ſharp, through which it 


Theſe horns, M. Geoffroy obſerves, are in continual motion, 
eſpecially when the animal is ſeeking for food ; whence he 
conjectures they may be a kind of moveable noſtrils, 

The Tarantula is found in ſeveral other parts of Italy, and 


M. Geoffroy adds it as an opinion of ſome, that the Taran- 
tula is never venomous but in the coupling ſeaſon ; and Bag- 
livi, that it is never ſo but in the heat of ſummer, particu- 
larly in the dog-days, when, becoming enraged, it flies on all 
that paſs dy. 

The bite occaſions a pain, which at firſt appears much like 
that felt on the ſtinging of a bee, or an ant: in a few hours, 
the patient feels a numbneſs, and the part affected becomes 
marked with a little livid circle, which ſoon after riſes into a 
very painful tumour : a little longer, and he falls into a pro- 
found fadneſs,. breathes with much difficulty, his pulſe grows 
feeble, his ſenſe fails ; at length he loſes all ſenſe and motion, 
and dies, unleſs relieved. But theſe ſymptoms come ſomewhat 


differently, according to the nature of the Tarantula, and the 


diſpoſition of the patient, An averſion for black and blue ; 
and, on the contrary, an affection for white, red, and green, 
are other unaccountable ſymptoms of this diſeaſe. 


All the affiſtance medicine has been able to diſcover by reaſon- | 


ing, conſiſts in ſome chirurgical applications on the wound, in 


clan tries ſeveral tunes on an inſtrument; and when he has hit 


gers firſt begin to move in cadence, then his arms, then his 


legs, by degrees his whole body : at length he riſes on his | 


feet, and begins to dance ; his ſtrength and activity ſtill in- 
creaſing. Some will continue the dance for ſix hours without 
intermiſſion, 

After this, he is put to bed ; and when he is judged ſufficient- 
ly recruited of his firſt dance, he is called out of bed, by the 
2 tune, for a ſecond. 

This exerciſe is continued for ſeveral days, ſix or ſeven at 
moſt; in which time the patient finds himſelf exceedingly fa- 
tigued, and unable to dance any longer; which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of his being cured : for as long as the poiſon acts on 
him, he would dance, if one pleaſed, without any diſcon- 


tinuation, till he died of the mere loſs of ſtrength, 


The patient perceiving himſelf weary, begins to come to 
himſelf ; and awakes, as out of a profound ſleep ; without any 
remembrance of what had paſſed in his paroxyſm, not even of 


Sometimes the patient, thus recovering from his firſt acceſs, is 
quite cured ; if he be not, he finds a melancholy gloom hang- 
ing on him ; he ſhuns the ſight of men, and ſeeks water; 
and if he be not carefully looked to, throws himſelf into 
ſome river, If he do not die, the fit returns at that time 
twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again, Some have 
had theſe returns regularly for 20 or 30 years. 
Every Tarantatus has | his particular and ſpecific tune ; 
but, in the general, they- are all very briſk, ſprightly tunes, 
that work cures. See Tunes. 
This account was given into the royal academy of ſciences, 
by M. Geoffroy, at his return from Italy, in 1702; and 
confirmed by · letters from F. Gouye. The like hiſtory is 
given us by Baglivi, in an expreſs diſſertation on the Taran. 
tula, publiſhed in 1696. 
To ſuch extraordinary facts, it is no wonder a few fables ſhould 
be added ; as, for inſtance, that the patient is no longer af- 
tected than while the inſect lives; and that the Tarantula 
—_ dances, all the while, the ſame air with the perſon 
itten, 


Theory of the offits of the Tarantula's Bite, by M. Geoffroy,— 


The poiſonous juice injected by the Tarantula, M. Geoffroy 
conceives, may give the nerves a degree of tenſion, greater 


rtionate to their 


ſtate, the vibrations thoſe colours occaſion in the fibres of the 
brain, are contrary to their diſpoſition, and occaſion a king 


The malignity of poiſon of the Tarantula ſeems to conſiſt | 
in its great force and energy, w it immediately raiſes an 
extraordinary fermentation in the whole arterial fluid ; by 


coheſion, as to nitude, figure, &c, the im » With 
which this fluid 4 towards the parts, will 2 be 
at ſome ſtrokes greater than ordinary, but the preſſure upon 
the blood - veſſels muſt be very unequal, and irregular ; 114 
this will be particularly felt in thoſe which are moſt caſily 
diſtended, as thoſe of the brain, &c. 
Upon this the nervous fluid muſt neceſſarily be put into various 
undulatory motions, ſome of which will be 


in the 


This, in ſome degree, is a coagulation of the blood, which 


will the more certainly, when attended with uncommon heat, 


as is the caſe in thoſe countries where theſe creatures abound, 
produce ſuch like effects as theſe ; becauſe the ſpirits ſeparated 
from the blood thus inflamed, and compounded of hard, 
fixed and dry particles, muſt unavoidably ſhare in this altera- 


which is a kind of vehicle to the former; their active part 
will bear too great a Proportion to the viſcid; conſequently 
— muſt have more than ordi volatility and force, and 
will therefore, upon the leaſt occaſion imaginable, be irregu- 
larly determined to every part, 

Whereupon will follow, tumblings, anger, or fear, upon a light 
cauſe ; extreme pleaſure at what is trivial, as particular co- 
lours, or the like: and on the other hand, ſadneſs at what is 


in this conſtitution of the nervous fluid, the moſt flight occation 
will make as real a reflux and undulation of it to the brain, 
and preſent as lively ſpecies there, as the ſtrongeſt cauſe and 


any manifeſt cauſe at all, be hurried towards thoſe organs, to 
which at other times they have been moſt frequently de- 
termined ; and every one knows which theſe are in hot 


The effects of muſic on perſons touched with this poiſon, 
confirms the doctrine above delivered. For muſcular motion, 
we know, is no other than a contraction of the fibres, from 


the arterial fluid's making an efferveſcence with the nervous 


Juice, which, by the light vibration and tremor of the nerve, 
is derived into the muſcle, See Muscur as, 

Thus there is a two-fold effect and operation of the muſic, 
that is, upon the body and the mind: a briſk harmony excites 
lively ſpecies of Joy and gladneſs, which are always accompa- 
nied with a more frequent and ſtronger pulſe, or an increaled 
influx of the liquor of the nerves into the muſcles ; upon 
which ſuitable a&tions muſt immediately follow. 

As for the body, ſince it was ufficient to put the muſcles into 
action, to cauſe thoſe tremors of the nerves by which ther 
fluid is alternately dropped into the moving fibres, it is all one 
whether it be done by the determination of the will, or the 


Such is the air and that ſounds are the vibrations of it, is 
beyond diſpute : theſe, therefore, rightly modelled, may ſhake 
the nerves as really, as the imperium voluntatis can do, and con- 
ſequently produce the like effects. | 


The 


/ 


drum, may ſhake the vaſteſt edifices. 


TARE and Tret in commerce, any defect, waſte or dimi- 


Tart is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or deduCtion 


The benefit of "muſic ariſes not only from their dancing to it, | The Jewiſh doctors do not agree about the antiquity of the 
and fo evacuating, by ſweat, a great part of the inflammatory Targum ; for the more modern Jews having blended their own 
guid; but beſides this, the repeated percuſſions of the air] comments with thoſe of the ancients, no certain age or @ra 
hereby made, by immediate contact ing the contractile] can be fixed for the whole work. 

6bres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the It is commonly believed, that R. Jonathan, who lived under 


car, which being contiguous to the brain, communicate their] the reign of Herod the Great, made the firſt Chaldee verſion 


tremblings to | membranes and veſſels; by theſe continued of the prophets; and with this verſion mixed the interpreta- 
tions borrowed from tradition. Onkelos, it is certain, tranf- 


ſoccuſſions and vibrations, the cobeſion of the parts 
blood is perfeQly , broken, and the coagulation prevented: ſo| lated the pentateuch almoſt word for word; and without any 
that the heat being removed by ſweating, and the coagulation paraphraſe ; and another verſion of the pentateuch is aſcribed 
by the contraction of the muſcular fibrillæ, the wounded per- to Jonathan, but without much certainty, See PENTATEUCH. 

For the Targum or paraphraſe on the other books; we know 


n is reſtored to his former condition, 
If any one doubts of this force in the air, he may conſider, little of the authors, no more than of thoſe of the Targum of 
Jeruſalem, which is another imperfect paraphraſe on the five 


that it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſmalleſt per- 
cuſſion of the ſmalleſt body, may overcome the reſiſtance of | books of Moſes : fo that in ſtrictneſs, the Turgum of Jonathan 
and Onkelos, is the only paraphraſe of any authority. See 


any the greateſt weight, which is at reſt; and that the lan- 
PARAPHRASE, 


guid tremor of the air, which is made by the ſound of a | 

| The account aſcribed to Scaliger, is this; the Hebrew was 

tranſlated under the reign of Tiberius into Chaldee, by Jona- 

than; the prophets by Onkelos ; and the books of Moſes into 
good old Hieroſoly mitan, which was then uſed at Jeruſalem, 
much as Latin is among us. 

It is certain, there was a Targum Hieroſolymitanum ſtill extant : 

it was wrote in the vulgar tongue; but that being then greatly 

corrupted, we have now much ado to underſtand it. 

Thoſe Targumi/?s might have ſeen Jeſus Chrilt ; it is certain 

they lived long before the taking of Jeruſalem. Scaligerand. 

TARIF, or T ar1yFF, book of rates; 2 table, or catalogue, 

drawn, uſually, in alphabetical order, containing the names of 

ſeveral kinds of merchandize, with the duties or cuſtoms to be 
paid for the ſame, as ſettled by authority, and agreed on be- 
tween the ſeveral princes and ſtates, that hold commerce toge- 

ther. See Doris, Cus tous, &c. 

TARNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre of any 

thing, eſpecially a metal. See LUSTRE. 

Gold and ſilver, when tarniſhed, reſume their brightneſs, by ſet- 

ting them over the fire with certain lies. Copper, pewter, &c, that 

are tarniſhed, recover their luſtre with tripoli and pot- aſhes. 

The breath of women, under their monthly purgations, Ari- 

ſtotle aſſerts, tarniſhes all mirrors, Ic. See Mxs Es. 

TARPAULIN, or TARPAWLING, is a piece of canvaſs, well 
pitched and tarred over, to keep off the rain from any place. 
The term is alſo uſed in deriſion for a perſon bred at ſea, and 
educated in the mariner's art. 

TARPEIAN, TarPExivs, in antiquity, an epithet given ta 
a rock in ancient Rome, of conſiderable height; whence, by 
the law of the twelve tables, thoſe guilty of certain crimes 
were precipitated. —-It was on this rock the capitol was built, 
See CAaP1TOL, | 
It took its name from a veſtal, called Tarpeia, who betrayed 
the capitol, whereof her father was governor, to the Sabines; 
on condition they would give her all they bore on their lett 
arms, meaning their bracelets —But inſtead of bracelets, they 

but generally, to avoid all diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make threw their bucklers (which were likewiſe borne on their left 

a particular agreement about it. We ſhall here add, from the] arm) upon her head, and cruſhed her to death. 

fore-mentioned author, ſome inſtances of Tares allowed at Others aſcribe the delivery of the capitol to her father, Spurius 

Amſterdam, referring the reader for a more ample account to Tarpeius ; and add, that he was precipitated down this rock 

his Negoce 4 Amſterdam, edit. 1722. by Romulus's order; and that this henceforward became the 

Spaniſh wools are ſubject to a kind of double Tare: for, | puniſhment of all criminals of the like kind, 

firſt, they deduct the Tare marked on the bales; and after | TARPELAN Games, Ludi TarPti1, were games inſtituted by 

that, 24 pounds Tare for every 175 pound weight, beſides Romulus, in honour of Jupiter Feretrius; and called alſo 

the rebate for prompt payment. Indeed, for the common Capitolini Ludi. See CAPITOLINE. 

wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow above 14 per cent. for the TARRACE, or TERRACE, acoarſe ſort of plaiſter, or mor- 


whole Tare; for which reaſon, the bargain is to be agreed tar, durable in the weather, chiefly ufed to line bafons, ciſ- 


But beſides this, we muſt allow a great deal to the determi- 
nate force, and particular modulation of the trembling percul- 
ſions : for contractile bodies may be ated upon by one cer- 
tain degree of motion in the ambient fluid, though a greater 
degree of it, differently qualified, may produce nothing at al 
of the like effect: this is net only apparent in two common- 
ſtringed muſical inſtruments tuned both to the ſame height; 
bat alſo in the trick which many have of finding the tone or 
note peculiarly belonging to any wine-glaſs, and,” by accom- 
modating their voice exactly to that tone, and yet making it 
loud and laſting, make the veſſel, though not touched, firſt 
to tremble, and then to burſt ; which it will not do, if the 
voice be either too low, or too high, See Sou xp. 

This makes it no difficult matter to conceive, why different 
perſons infected with this ſort of venom, do require a different 
{rt of muſic, in order to their cure; inaſmuch as the 
nerves and diſtractile membranes have different tenſions, and 
conſequently are not all alike to be ated upon by the ſame 


vibrations. 


nution in the weight, the quantity, or the quality of goods. 
See NEAT. 

The ſeller is uſually to account to the buyer for the Tare and 
tret. See TRET. 


in the price of a commodity, on account of the weight of 
cheſts, caſks, bags, frails, fc, See DisCOUNT., 
The Tare is very different, in different merchandizes 3 in ſome 
there is none at all allowed. It is a thing much more regard- 
ed in Holland than in England, or elſewhere : a modern au- 
thor, M. Ricard, treating of the commerce of Amſterdam, 
obſerves, that the Tares are one of the moſt conſiderable ar- 
ticles a merchant is to be acquainted withal, if he would trade 
with ſecurity. 

Sometimes, the Tare is, as it were, regulated by cuſtom ; 


on before. terns, wells, and other reſervoirs of water. gee MoRTAR, 
Tar of Roman alum is 4 lib. per ſack. C1sTERN, Cc. Sce alſo T ERRACE. 
of Iriſh, Sc. butter, 20 per cent. TARSUS, TAPEOE, in anatomy, is what we vulgarly call 
of crude borax, 15 lib. per cent. the in/tep; being the beginning of the joot, or the ſpace be- 
of cinnamon, 17 lib. the burthen. tween the ancle and the body of the foot, which 1s called 

of capers, 33 per cent. Metatarſus. See FooT, and METATARSUS. 
of white pepper, 40 lib. per barrel. The Tarſus anſwers to the wriſt of the hand. It conſiſts of 
of black pepper, 5 lib. &c. ſeven bones: the firſt whereof is called Hragalus, and by the 
TARENTULA. See the article TAR ANTULA. Latins talus, and os baliflz, See ASTRAGALUS, and T ALUs, 


TARGET, a ſhield; thus called from the Latin, tergum, The ſecond called the calx, or calcar pedis, or calcaneum ; the 


back, becauſe originally made of leather, wrought out of the | third naviculare, and by the Greeks ſeaphoides ; the fourth, 
back of an ox's hide. See SHIELD, BUCKLER, and Es- fifth, and ſixth are generally called innaminata, but by 


CUTCHEON, Fallopius, from their figure, cuneiformia : laſtly, the ſeventh, 
TARGUM, in the ſacred literature, a name which the Zews the cuboicles. See each deſcribed under its proper article, CALX, 

give to their Chaldee gloſſes, and paraphraſes on the ſcripture. | NAVICULARE, INNOMINAT A, __ DE ar 

See PARAPHRASE. Tarsus is alſo a name given by ſome anatomiſts to the cartilages 

As the Jews, during their long captivity in Babylon, had forgot which terminate the palpebræ, or eye-lids ; and from which 

their ancient language, the Hebrew ; and now underſtood no- the cilia, or hairs ariſe. See PALBEBRA, 


thing but the language of their maſters, the Chaldeans : there They are exccedingly thin and fine, which makes them light 
was a neceſſity of explaining the prophets in that language; and flexible.— Their ſorm is ſemicircular: that of the upper 
and to this neceſſity, is owing the firſt beginning of the Chal- | eye-lid, is ſomewhat longer than that of the under: they 
dec paraphraſe to make the ſenſc of the text underſtood, See ſerve alike to cloſe the eyes. See CILIA. 

HEBREW, TARTANE, a kind of bark uſed for fiſhing and carriage ; 


Each doctor made a paraphraſe of ſome part thereof in | having neither a raiſed poop, nor prow ; and alſo uſing oars. 


the vulgar tongue; and as theſe ſeveral interpretations in Tartanes are common in the Mediterranean: they have only 


time, became very voluminous, certain rabbins undertook | 2 mainmaſt, and a mizzen : their ſails are triangular, When 


to collect them together: and this collection the called the | they put up a ſquare ſail, it is called a ſail of fortune. 
Targum. * | N 3 NF | 12 D TARTAR, 
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TARTAR, TaxTArus, or TARTARUM, in chymiſtry, a 
kind of ſalt which riſes from wines, and ſticking to the top 
and fides of the caſks, forms a.cruſt, which hardens to the 
conſiſtence of a ſtone, See SALT, and CRYSTAL. 7 
Tartar, ſays an ingenious author, has the juice of the grape 
for its father, fermentation for its mother, and the caſh for its 
matrix, See WINE, &c. 

Its goodneſs rather depends on the number of repeated fermen- 
tations, which a ſucceflion of new wines in the ſame caſk for 
ſeveral years makes, than on the ſoil or climate where the wine 
is produced. 

Tartar is either white, or red, according to the celour of the 
wine it is raiſed from. That brought from Germany is the 
beſt, as being taken out of thoſe monſtrous tuns, ſome where- 
of hold a thouſand pipes of wine; ſo that the ſalt has time to 
come to its conſiſtence, one of the chief qualities to be re- 
garded in Tartar.— That of Montpellier is the next in order; 
then that of Lyons, Paris, &c. 

MA bits Tartar is preferred to red, and is really better; as con- 
taining leſs of the droſſy, or earthy part, —The marks of good 
Tartar of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, brilliant, 
little earthy. 

Tartar is of conſiderable uſe among the dyers, as ſerving to 
diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. See CoLouR, 
and DYING. | 

The chymiſts make abundance of preparations from Tartar ; 
as Cream, or Cryſtal of Tartar, which is nothing but Tartar 
powdered, and reduced by means of boiling water, a training 
bag, and a cellar, into little cryſtals. See CREAM of Tartar. 

Salt of TARTAR is made of Tartar waſhed, ground, purified, 
and calcined, by a reverberatory fire; or it is made by pul- 
verizing what remains in the retort after the diſtillation of 
Tartar, and calcining it as above by a reverberatory fire, to 
make it yield its ſalt when put into hot water, &c.—On the 
one or the other of theſe preparations, they pour a great quan- 
tity of hot water, to make a lye of it ; this they filtrate, and 
evaporate the liquor by a ſand heat, till the fixed falt be found 
at the bottom of the veſſel.— This is the alkali, or fixed falt 
of Tartar, Sec SALT. 

Oil of TARTAR, is the falt of Tartar expoſed to the air for 
ſome days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it diſſolve 
into an oil; though it is improperly called an oil, being no 
more than a diſſolved ſalt. See DRLIGUIUA. 

Oil of Tartar per deliquium, is held the beſt counter-poiſon to 
corroſive ſublimate, See ANTIDOTE, Oc. 

TARTAR Chahbeated. See the article CRYSTAL. 

TARTAR Emetic. See EMETI1C, and CRYSTAL. 

TARTAR Foliated, is a preparation of Tartar with diſtilled vi- 
negar, which reduces it into white leaves, 

TARTAR Soluble, See the article SOLUBLE, 

TARTAR Fitrielated, which ſome call Magiftery of Tartar, is 
oil of Tartar mixed with rectified ſpirit of vitriol : upon mix- 
ing the two, there ariſes a great evaporation, by means 
whereof, of liquids they become. ſolids. 

TARTARIZING, a term uſed by ſome writers, for, the 
act of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt of Tartar. See 
TARTAR. , 

TASSEL, a ſort of pendant ornament, at the corners of a 
cuſhion, or the like thing.—Alſo a ſmall ribband or ſilk ſewed 
to a book, to be put between the leaves. 

T ASSELS, in a building, thoſe pieces of board that lie under 
the ends of the mantle-trees, See MANTLE. 

TAssEL, or TIERCELET, is alſo uſed in falconry for a male 
hawk. See Hawk, and FALCon,. 

T ASSELS are alſo a kind of hard burrs uſed by clothworkers 
in dreſſing cloth. See TEAZLE. 

TASTE, Savexr, a ſenſation, excited in the ſoul by means of 
the organ of Te; viz. the papillæ of the tongue, c. See 
SENSATION, and T A3TING. 

Dr. Grew, in a lecture on the diverſity of Taftes, before the 
Royal Society, diſtinguiſhes them into Simple and Compound. 
By Simple TAS T Es, he underſtands ſuch as are ſimple modes of 
Taſte, although mingled with others in the ſame: thus the 
Taſte of a pippin is aci-dulcis ; of rhubarb, amar-aſtringent, 
and therefore compounded, in both ; but yet in the pippin the 
acid is one ſimple 74e, and the ſweet another, as diſtin as 

the bitter and aſtringent are in the rhubarb. 

Two faults, he obſerves, have here been committed: the firſt, 
a deſective enumerating of ſimple Taſtes ; the ſecond, reckon- 
ing them indiſtinctly among ſuch as are compounded, 

Simple Taſtes, of which we uſually only reckon ſix or ſeven 
ſorts, are at leaſt ſixteen: 1. Bitter, as in wormwood ; whoſe 
contrary is, 2. Sweet, as in ſugar. 3. Sour, as in vinegar ; 
whoſe contrary is, 4. Salt. 5. Hot, as in cloves; to which 
is oppoſite, 6. Cold, as in fa! prunella; for we may as pro- 
perly ſay a cold Tafte, as an hot one, ſince there are ſome bo- 
dies which do manifeſtly impreſs the fenſe of cold upon the 
tongue, though not to the touch. 7. Aromatict; to which is 
contrary, 8. Nauſceus, or malignant. g. Soft, which are ei- 
ther vapid, as in water, ſtarch, whites of eggs, &c. or unctu- 
ous, as in Oils, fat, Sc. 10. Hard, of which he reckons 


four kinds; as, 11. Penetrant, which Worketh itſelf into the 
tongue without any pungency ; as is found in the root and 
leaves of wild cucumber. 12. Stupefacient, as in the roy 
of black hellebore, which being chewed, and for ſome time 
retained upon the tongue, affects that organ with a numbneſ, 
or paralytic ſtupor, 45 Aftringent, as in galls: and, 14. Pin. 
gent, as in ſpirit of fal armoniac; which two laſt Ta/e; be 
makes contrary to the unctuous, ag penetrant and ſtupefacient 


are contrary to the vapid one, | 
The ET TasTEs are very numerous; but we have word, 


to expreſs but fix of them: 1. Auffere, which is aſtringent 
and bitter, as in the green and ſoft ſtones of grapes. 2. Acer, 
properly ſo called, which is aſtringent and acid, as in the juice 
of unripe grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent and hot. 
4. Muriatick, which is ſalt and pungent, as in common alt 
5. Lixtvious, which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and 
heat. 6. Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined with pungency and 
cold. See AUSTERE, ACERB, Ce. 


TASTE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for the judgment and 


diſcernment of the mind. See JUDGMENT, and Discexrx. 
ING, 

We talk, and we hear talk, every day, of Ta/te, of good Ta}, 
and of bad Taſte ; and yet without well underſtanding what 
we mean by the word: in effect, a good Taſte ſeems at bottom 
to be little elſe but right reaſon, which we otherwiſe expreſs by 
the word judgment. See REASON. 

To have a Tafte, is to give things their real value, to he 
touched with the good, to be ſhocked with the ill; not to be 
dazzled with falſe appearances ; but, in ſpight of all colours, 
= þ every thing that might deceive or amuſe, to judge 
oundly. 

Taſte and judgment then ſhould be the ſame thing; and yet it 
is eaſy to diſcern a difference : the judgment forms its opinions 
from reflection; the reaſon, on this occaſion, fetches a kind of 
Circuit to arrive at its end: it ſuppoſes principles, it draws 
conſequences, and it judges ; but not without a thorough know- 
ledge of the caſe : 2 that after it has pronounced, it is ready 
to render a reaſon of its decrees.— God Tafte obſerves none 
of theſe formalities ; before it has time to conſult, it has taken 
its reſolution : as ſoon as ever an object is preſented it, the 
impreſſion is made, the ſentiment formed; aſk no more of it. 
As the ear is wounded with a harſh ſound, as the ſmell is 
ſoothed with an agreeable odor, before ever the reaſon have 
meddled with thoſe objects, to judge of them; ſo the Ta/te s 
ſtruck at once, and prevents all reflection. 

Reflections may come afterwards to confirm it, and diſcover 
the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; but it was not in its power 
to wait for them, Frequently, it happens not to know them 
at all; and what pains ſoever it uſe, cannot diſcover what it 
was that determined it to think as it did, 

This conduct is very different from that which the judgment 
obſerves in its deciſions ; unleſs we chuſe to ſay that good 1% 
is, as it were, a firſt motion, or a kind of inſtin& of rizht 
reaſon, which Hurries us on with rapidity, and conducts us 
more ſecurely than all the reaſonings we could uſe. It is a firit 
glance of thought, which diſcovers to us the nature and relati- 
ons of things as it were by intuition, 

In effect, 74e and judgment are one and the ſame thing, one 
and the ſame diſpoſition and habitude of the foul, which we 
call by different names, according to the different manners 
wherein it acts: when it acts by ſenſation, by the firſt m- 
preſſion of objects, we call it 72%; and when by reaſoning. 
after having examined the thing by all the rules of art, 2c 
we call it judgment: ſo that one may fay, Ta/te is the judg- 
ment of nature, and judgment the Ta/te of reaſon. x 
JupGmEnT,. | 

Goa Taſte, as defined by Mad. Scudery, and Mad. Dacier in 
an expreſs treatiſe of the corruption of Taft, is an harmony be- 
tween the mind, and reaſon ; and a perſon has more or lc, 0t 
this Ta/te, as that harmony is more or leſs juſt. 

One might perhaps improve on this hint, and ſay, that £94 
Taſte is nothing elſe but a certain ratio or relation between the 
mind, and the objects preſented to it, 

Right reaſon cannot but be moved and affected with things 
conformable thereto, and wounded by thofe contrary : tlicte 
is, then, a kind of ſympathy which unites them as ſoon a3 
ever they meet; and their union, their good underſtanding, 
diſcover each other, — Make a fine diſcourſe ; uſe only the 
richeſt and nobleſt expreſſions; if they contain an unhappy 
thought, or an incoherent reaſoning, that thought, this rca- 
ſoning, will immediately be felt by a perſon of Tafte : and the 
antipathy will ſhew itſelf by a movement of averſion, as ſuc den, 
as lively, and as natural as that which nature inſpires us W l 
for toads or ſpiders. See BEAUTY, DEFORMITY, SENSE, Ge. 


TASTING, the ſenſe whereby we diſtinguiſh favours ; or ie 


perception which the ſoul has of external objects, by means of 
the organ of 74e. See SENSE, and TASTE. 

Authors differ much as to the Organ of Taſting : Bauhin, Bar. 
tholin, Veſlingius, &c. place it in the laxer fleſhy parts of the 
tongue; Dr, Wharton in the glands at the root of the tongue 3 


Laurentius in the thin tunic covering the tongue; others 8 
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corpus reticulare, they ſtand up under the external 


the tongue, ere covered with Vaginz, or ſheaths of the 
ſaig — to defend them from objects too violent. See 


ParitLa, 


Theſe vaginæ are Porous, and ftick out ſo far, that when the 


aliment is ſqueezed, they enter within the ſame, to receive the 


object, or the matter of Tefte, 


Theſe papillæ, Boerhaave confectures to ariſe from the ninth 


pair of nerves; and theſe, he aſſerts, are the only Organ of 


LATE, &.. 


The objec? of Taſting, is any thing, either in animals, vege- 


tables, or minerals, from which falt or oil may be extracted. 


See SALT, 


attenuated, 


and mixed with faliva, warmeg in the mouth, ang applied to 


ſurface of the Papille themſelves, it affects and moves them; 


by which means a motion is communicated along 


ceive the impulſe, See SENSATION. 
TATH, in old laws, a Privilege which ſome lords of 


Joyed, of having their tenants ſheep folded at night on their 


demeſne lands, for the improvement of the ground 


TATIANITES, Tatianrz, a ſe of ancient heretics ; 


Juſtin being dead, Tatian gave into the errors of the Valenti- 


Nians 5 and formed a ſect called ſometimes Tati 


antes, and 


TAT-TOO, g. d. Tae-ro, a beat of a drum, at night, to 
advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat, or repair to their quarters in a 
garriſon, or to their tents in 2 camp. See DRU. 

TAU, in our ancient cuſtoms, lignifies a croſß. dee Cros5, 


Tav, or Tay, in heraldry, an ordinary, in figu 


the top part cur off. 


TAUR Us, in aſtronomy, the Bu 3 one of the + 


* Tradengy Hao comiti Thau eboreum. So Mr. Selden, in his notes 


re of a T, 
ſuppoſed to repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſe potence, 


It is thus called from the name of the Greek T, tay. See T, 


| welve ſigns 
of the Zodiac, and the ſecond in order, See SIGN, and Cox. 
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Taurus, in ſome ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a huſband.* 
Hus BAND. ; 


* Leg. H. 1. cap. 7: Videtur autem matris Ju, cujuſcunque Taurus 


alluſerit.— 


TAUTOLOGICAL Echo's, are ſuch echo's as repeat the 


Game found or ſyllable man) times. See ECHO. 


TAUTOLOGY, in grammar, A needleſs repetition of the 


{ame thing in different words, Such, e. gr: is that of Virgil; 


Si fata virum ſervant, ft veſcitur aura 
Atberea, neque adbuc crudelibus occubat umbris. 


Some people, 


plea avails but little with regard to the Engliſh. 
TAW. See the article TAU. 


TAWING, Skinning 3 the art or manner of preparing or dreſ- 
ſing ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manufactures, 


particularly gloves, purſes, c. See Sk IN. 


All kinds of ſkins may be tawed; but it is chiefly thoſe of 
ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that Are uſed to be dreſſed this 


way; as being thoſe fitteſt for gloves. See GLOVE. 


Method of TAawiNG, & drawing ſkins in white, The wool or 
hair being well got off the ſkins, by means of lime, Cc. (as 
deſcribed under the article SHAMMY) they Arc laid in a 
large vat of wood or ftone ſet in the ground, full of water, 
wherein quick lime has been flacked 3 wherein they continue 2 
month or {1x weeks, as the weather is more or leſs hot, or as 


the {kins are required to be more or lefs ſoft and pliant. 
While in the vat, the water and lime is changed twice, 


a knife ; and while this is in hand, they cut off the legs, 
other ſuperfluous parts about the extremes. 


This done, they are laid in a vat or pit with a litttle water; 
where being well fulled with wooden peſtles for a quarter of an 
hour, the vat is filled up with water, and the ſkins rinſed therein. 
They are next thrown on a clean pavement to drain; which 
well 
rinſed, they are taken out, and laid on the wooden leg, 11x at 
once, with the hair fide outermoſt, over which they rub a 
kind of whetſtone very briſkly, to ſoften, and fit them to re- 
ceive four Or ive more Preparations given them on the leg, 
both on the geſh fide and the hair fide, with the knife, after 


done, they are caſt into a freſh pit of water, where being 


the manner above-mentioned. 


Theſe over, they ale put in a pit with water and wheat-bran, 
and ſtirred about therein, with wooden poles, till the bran is 


particularly the Jeſuits, Write and pronounce it 
Taftology. The difference ariſes from the different pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek upſilon in abe TI he modern Greeks, 
ls true, PLoONOuNce the v as 7; and it is argued the ancients 
did the like: but 25 cuſtom is the ſtandard of a language, this 


and 
they are taken out and put in again every day. When taken 
out for the laſt time, they Arc laid all night to ſoak in a run- 
ning-water, to get out the greateſt part of the lime; and, in 
the morning, Are laid, fix together, on the wooden leg, to 
get off the acſh, by ſcraping them ſtoutly, one after another, 
on the fleſh fide, with a cutting two-handed inſtrument, called 
and 


peroeived to ſtick to them 3 and then they are left: as they 


TAX es 


riſe of themſelves to the top of the water by a kind of fer- 


mentation, they are plunged down again to the bottom ; and, 


This operation is repeated as often 3s the ſkins riſe above wa- 
ter; and when they riſe no more, they are taken out, laid on 
the wooden leg, the geſh fide outermoſt, and the knife paſſed 
over it to ſcrape off the bran. The bran thus cleared, the 
ſkins are laid in 2 large baſket, where they are loaden with 
huge ſtones to promote their draining ; and when ſufficient] 

drained, their feeding is given them, which is performed = 
the following manner N 

For a hundred large ſheep- ſx ins, and for ſmaller in proportion 

they take eight pounds of alum, and three of fea ſalt, and 
melt the whole with water in a veſſel over the fire; pouring 
the diſſolution out while yet lukewarm into A kind of trovgh 

wherein is twenty pounds of the fineſt wheat flower, with 
eight dozen yolks of eggs; of all which is formed a kind of 
paſte, a little thicker than childrens pap 3 which, when done 

is put into another veſſel, to be uſed in manner following : ; 
A quantity of hot water being poured into the trough wherein 
the paſte was prepared, tWO ſpoonſuls of the paſte is mixed 
therewith ; in order to which, they uſe a wooden ſpoon, which 
contains juſt what is required for 2 dozen ſkins : and when the 
whole is well diluted, two dozen of the ſkins are plunged 
therein : care being taken, by the way, that the water be not 
too hot, which would ſpoil the paſte, and burn- the ſkins. 
Having ſtaid ſome time in the trough, they are taken out, on: 
after another, with the hand, and ſtretched out; which is re- 
peated twice: when they have all had their paſte, they arc put 
in tubs, where they arc falled afreſh with wooden peſtles. 
Then they are put in a vat, where they remain five or ſix 
days, or More 3 and are at laſt taken out in fair weather, and 
hung out to dry on cords or racks : the quicker they dry the 
better ; for if they be too long a drying, the falt and alum 
within them, are apt to make them riſe in a grain, which h 
an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſing. : 

When the ſkins are dry, they are put up in bundles, and juſt 
dipt in fair Water from which being taken out and drained, 
they are thrown into an empty tub; and, aſter ſome time, are 
taken out, and trampied under foot. 

They are then drawn over a flat iron inftrument, the top 
whereof is round like 2 battledore, and the bottom fixed into 
a wooden block, to gretch and open them: when opened, 
they are hung in the air upon cords to dry; and when dry, 
are opened a ſecond time by repaſſing them over the ſame in- 


ſtrument. 


Laſtly, they are laid on a table, pulled out, and laid ſmooth; 
and are thus in Aa condition for ſale, and uſe. 

After the ſame manner are drefſed horſes, COWS, calves ſkins, 
ee. for the ſadlers, harneſs- makers, Sc. as alſo dogs, wolves, 
bear-ſkins, Cc. excepting that in theſe the uſe of the paſte is 
omitted, ſalt and alum- Water being ſufficient. 


TAWNY, in heraldry. See TENNE“. 
TAX,“ a tribute ſettled on every town, after a certain tate; 


and paid yearly towards the expences of the government. Set 
TRIBUTE, and IM POST. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ratis, order. 
The rate, &c. of the Tax was anciently called Tallage, from 
the French taille, Tax, See T ALLAGE), and TALLY- 
The ancient Tax was what the ſubſidy now is; excepting that 
the Tax was 6xed to a certain ſum, ©. C. the fifteenth pail of 
What the place Was anciently valued at, whereas the ſubſidy Is 
variable according to occaſion 3 and that the Tax was levied on 
cities and towns, but the ſubſidy on perſons. See SU BSIDY- 
Anciently, the Tx ſeems to have been impoſed by thc king 
at his pleaſure 3 but Edward J. bound himſelf, and his fuccel- 
ſors, from that time forward, not to levy it but by confent ot 
the realm. See FIFTEENTH; ſee alſo GILD and BENTV O- 
LENCE. 
The people of France were ſtrangers to Tailles, or Taxes, til 
the time of St. Louis, when they were firſt impoſed in ern 
of ſubſidies neceſſary for the ſupport of the War in the LI 
Land. See CROISADE- 
They were then extraordinary levies, and were raiſed hy capi- 
tation; but Were afrerwards made perpetual under Charles VII. 
Philip the Fair, to raiſe money without diſturbing the people. 
called the people, a5 4 third eſtate, into the general councils of 
the realm. See ESTATE. 
The name Taille is derived from the tally of petty trade een 
in regard the country people appointed to collect it, not being 
able to write, ſcored down what they received, on allies. See 


T ax alſo denotes the tribute which tenants were occaſionally t 


pay their lord. See LoRD) and TENANT. 
ng on four occaſions, viz. when 


the lord was taken priſoner in a juſt war 3 when he made bis 
eldeſt fon a knight; when he married his eldeſt daughter © 
a gentleman 3 and when he made the voyage of the Ho!) 
Land. See Alp, and CROISADE- | 
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Naude ſhews the extravagant riſe of this kind of Taxes : 
choſe, he obſerves,” which under Charles VI. only amounted 
to the ſum of 40000 livres, were increaſed, under Charles VII. 
to the ſum of 1800000 livres; under Louis XI. to 4740000 
livees ; under Charles VIII. to 6000000 ; under Louis XII. 
to 7640000 livres. 
Taxes were diſtinguiſhed into Free, which were thoſe due, in 
the four caſes, by freemen, or thoſe who held free lands ; 
and ſeruile and baſe, which were thoſe due from perſons of 
bale condition. 
'T hey were alſo diſtinguiſhed into real and perſonal. The per- 
ſenal were impoſed on the head of the ſervant or man in 
main-morte, and fo followed him where-ever he went, See 
Pot, CAPITATION, Or. | 
TAXERS, two officers yearly choſen in Cambridge, to ſee the 
true gauge of all weights, and meaſures obſery . 
The name took beginning from taxing and rating the rents of 
houſes, which was anciently the duty of their office, 
TAXIS, TAZSTSE, in the ancient architecture, ſignifies the 
fame with Ordonnance in the new, and is deſcribed by Vitru- 
vius to be that which gives every part of a building its juſt di- 
menſions, with regard to its uſe, See ORrDonNnance, Pro- 


TAYL, in heraldry, &ec, See the article TAII. 
T CHA. See the article TEA. 


in the middle of the city Eſtekhar, the ancient Perſepolis, ca- 
pital of the kings of Perſia. See CHILMINAR, 

TEA, TRA, or as the Japaneſe call it, TCHA, the leaf of a 
tree or ſhrub, growing in ſeveral provinces of China, Japan, 
and Siam; whole infuſion is in general uſe as a drink. 

The Tea plant affects valleys, and the feet of mountains, and 
a ſtony ſoil. Its ſeed is uſually ſown in places expoſed to the 
ſouth ; and bears three years after ſown. The root reſembles 
that of the peach-tree : the leaves are green, longiſh at the 
point, and pretty narrow, an inch and half long, and jagged 
all around, The flower is much like that of the wild rofe. 
The fruit is of different forms, ſometimes round, ſometimes 
long, ſometimes triangular ; of the ordinary ſize of a bean ; 
containing two or three peas, of a mouſe colour, including 
each a kernel. Theſe peas are the ſeeds by which the plant is 
Propagated, 

The tree is of various heights, from one foot to an hundred : 
ſome there are Which two men cannot fathom, while others 
ſcarce exceed the feebleſt ſhrub in a garden, 

The beſt time to gather the leaves of Tea, is while they are 
yet ſmall, young, and Juicy : when gathered, they are paſled 
over the ſmoak of boiling water to moiſten them ; then they 
are Jaid on copper- plates, which are heated; and thus, the 
leaves dry ing, they curl up in the manner they are brought 
to us. 

It is very rare to find 774 perfectly pure; the Chineſe always 
mixing other herbs with it, to increaſe the quantity. Indeed, 
the price it is fold for among them is moderate enough; uſu- 
ally it is about three-pence a pound ſterling, never more than 
Nine-pence, 

The Chineſe know nothing of Imperial Tea, Finuer of Tea, 
and many other names, which in Europe ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the goodneſs, and the price of this taſhionable commodity ; 
and yet belide the common Tea, they diſtinguiſh two other 
kinds, viz. the Yau; and Saumlia, which are reſerved for people 
of the firſt quality, and ſick folks. 

We have two kinds of Tea in Europe: viz. 


. Green T EA, Which is the common Tea of the Chineſe, c. F. 


le Compte calls it Bing Tea, and lays it is gathered from the 
plant in April.—It is held very digeſtive, and a little corroſive : 
it gives a pale greeniſh tincture to water ; and its leaves are 
much twiſted. — The ſecond is, 


Baba TRA » Which is the Voui Tea, or Bru Tha of the Chineſe, — 


e Compte makes this only to differ from the Green Tea, 
by its being gathered a month before it, viz. in March, while 
in the bud; and hence the ſmallneſs of the leaves, as well as 
the depth of the tincture it gives water. Others take it for 
the Tea of ſome particular province; the foil being found to 
make an alteration in the propertics of the Tea, as much as 
the ſeaſon of gathering it.—It is all bought at Nanquin; and 
it 1s but lately that the Dutch have introduced it into Europe, 
Where it begins to be much in vogue, 

Savary alſo ipeaks of a ſort of Red Tea, or Tartar Tea, called 
Henan Tcha, which tinges the water with a pale red, and 
Which is ſaid to be extremely digeſtive : by means hereof it is 
that the Tartars are ſaid to be able to feed on raw fleſh. Its 
faite is earthy, and much the leaſt agreeable of them all ; but 
{ carce known in England. 

Tea is to be choſen green, of the briſkeſt ſmell, as whole as 
bofnible 3 and the greateſt care taken that it have not been ex- 
Poled to the air to pall, and evaporate, 

The drink, Ta, is made in China, and throughout the greateſt 
Part of the eaſt, after the lame manner as in Europe; vis, 
by infuſing the leaves in boiling water, and drinking the infu- 
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ſion hot.— Indeed, among us, it is uſual to temper its bitter- 
neſs with ſugar, which the orientals uſe little or none of. 
However, the Japaneſe are ſaid to prepare their liquor a ſome- 
what different way, viz. by pulverizing it, ſtirring the pow- 
der in hot water, and drinking it as we do coffee, 

The Chineſe are always takihg Tea, eſpecially at meals: it js 
the chief treat wherewith they regale their friends. The mot 
moderate take it at leaſt thrice a day; others, ten times, or 
more : and yet it is computed, the conſumption of Tea among 
the Engliſh and Dutch is as great in proportion as among the 
Orientals, In F rance, the uſe of T:@ is much declined, and 
coftee is now become the prevailing liquor. See Corr RE. 
As to the properties of Tea, they are ſtrangely controverted : 
the eaſtern nations are at leaſt as much poſſeſſed with them as 
the Europeans ; but it is, perhaps, becauſe imagination bear: 
as great a ſway there as here. The reaſon why the gout and 
{tone are unknown in China, is aſcribed to the uſe of this 
plant ; which is ſaid further to cure indigeſtions of the ſtomach, 
to Carry off a debauch, and to give new ſtrength for drinking ; 
to diſpel] wind, to cure the vapours, Oc. 

Sim. Pauli, phyſician of the king of Denmark, in an expreſs 
treatiſe on this plant, endeavours to ſhew, that theſe virtues 
aſcribed to it in the Eaſt, are local, and do not hold with the 
inhabitants of Europe. According to him, thoſe paſt their 4oth 
year ſhould never uſe it, as being too deficcative : that 774 has 
no other virtues but thoſe of betony : and adds, with Bauhin, 
that it is only a ſpecies of myrtle, found in Europe as well as 
the Indies, 

But this opinion is refuted by Pechlin, in a treatiſe of Tea, 
intitled, Theophilus Bibaculus, ive de Potu Thex Dialogus , 
where he maintains, that it is good to prevent ſcorbutic diſ- 
eaſes ; that its gentle aſtringent. virtues ſtrengthen the tonic 
motion of the inteſtines, Sc. But he blames the drinking it 
with milk, and eſpecially after a full meal, or after much 


wine, 


TEAM, Tartan, or Tyamt, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſig- 


nifies a royalty granted by the king's charter to the lord of a 
manor, for the having, reſtraining, and judging bondmen, 
neifs, and villains, with their children, goods, and chattels, in 


his court, 


TEARS, Lachryme, a watry humour, iſſuing out at the cor- 


ners of the eye, by the compreſſion of the muſcles ; ſerving 
to moiſten the cornea, to expreſs our grief, and even to alle. 
viate it, See LACHRYMAL. 

The ancients had an opinion, that the Tears of the living 
were of uſe, at leaſt of pleaſure, to the dead ; for which rea- 
ſon they took preat care to procure them abundance at their 
funerals; ſo much, as to inſtitute a profeſſion or trade of 
weepers, as judging thoſe of their own families inſufficient, 
See LACHRYMATORY, and FUNERAL. | 
Deer, when at bay, are commonly ſaid to ſhed Tar: : indeed, 
they ordinarily do yield a ſort of Tears, which oozing into the 
two cleſts underneath, called Lachrymatories, are there con. 
denſed into a kind of yellow liquor, or gum ; which dilute 
in white wine or carduus water, is reputed a foveraign reme- 
dy for fits of the mother, and the falling-ſickneſs, 

Virgil makes the horſe of Pallas ſhed 7747 at the tuneral pomp 
of his maſter : this is one of the paſſages which the modern 


Critics cenſure as a breach of probability. See PRopa rt. 
LITY, 


TEAZEL, or: TE A382 I, Carduus Fullunum, or the Fullers 


Thiſtle, a kind of plant much uſed by the fullers, cloth-workers, 
and ftocking-weavers, to card, or 4raw out the wool or nap 
from the thread or ground of ſeveral kinds of cioths, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, &c. in order to render them cloſer, and warmer, 
See THISTLE, | 

This plant is cultivated with great care in ſeveral parts of 
France, particularly Normandy ; and the exportation thereof 
prohibited, by reaſon of the vaſt uſe thereof in the woollei 
manufacture. 

The ſtem of the plant is very high; and its extremity, as alſo 
thoſe of its branches, bear an oblong prickly yellowiſh ball or 
bur, which is the part uſed. 

The largeſt burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are eſteemed the 
beſt, and are now called Mats Teazles, moſtly uſed in the 
dreſſing and preparing of ſtockings and coverlets ; the ſmaller 
kind, properly called the Fullers or Drapers, and ſometimes the 
Female Teaale, are uſed in the Preparation of the finer ſtufla, 
as cloths, rateens, Qc. 

The ſmalleſt kind ſometimes, called Linnots Head,, are uſed 
to draw out the nap from the coarſer ſtuffs, as bays, Oc. 


TECHNICAL,* TECHNIcus, ſomething that relates to art. 


See ART. 
»The word is formed of the Greek e., arti ſcial, of 
Ti vn, art. | | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, Technical FI-rds, Technical Verſes, &c.— 
And in this ſenſe Dr. Harris intitles his dictionary of arts and 


ſciences, Lexicon Technicum. 


Ptcnnicar, is more particularly applicd to a kind of verſes, 


wherein are contained the rules or precepts of any art, thug 
digeſted to help the memory to retain them. See MeMoR x. 
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Technical Verſes are uſed in chronology, &c, — Such, 2. gr. are 
thoſe 8 the order and meaſures of the calends, nones, 
Ec. See CALE NDS. Thoſe expreſſing the ſeaſons; ſee un- 
der AUGusT;—T hoſe expreſſing the order, Ic. of the ſigns; 
ſee under 810 N. kate 
F. Labbe has compoſed a ſet of technical Latin verſes, inclu- 
ding all the epochas in chronology ; and F. Buffier, after his 
example, has put both chronology and hiſtory in French verſe ; 
and ſince, Ae e too. | a : 
Technical Verſes are commonly compoſed in Latin : on are 
generally wretched ones, and often barbarous ; but it is utility is 
all that is aimed at: to give ſome idea hereof, we will here add 
a few inſtances. —T he caſuiſts include all the circumſtances 
which make us partakers with another in. a theft, or other 
crime, in theſe two Technical verſes : 

7 , concilium, conſenſus, palpo, recurſus, 

articipans, mutus, non ob/lans, non manifeſtans. 

The firſt of F. Buffier's Technical verſes of the hiſtory of 
France, are theſe : 

Ses loix en quatre cents Pharamond introduit, 

Cledion Chevelu, qu Aetius vanguit, 

Merevee ; avec lui combatit Attila; 


Childeric fut chaſſte, mais on le rappella. 
TECHNICAL Words, are what we otherwiſe call Terms of Art. 
See TERM. ; 


TECUM Duces. See the article Ducks. 

TE DEUM, a kind of hymn, or ſong of thankſgiving, uſed 

in the church; beginning with the words Te Deum laudamus, 
We praiſe thee, O God. —Tt is uſually ſuppoſed to be the com- 

ſition of St. Auguſtin, and St. Ambroſe, | 
TP uſed to be ſung in the Romiſh church with extraordinary 
pomp and ſolemnity, upon the gaining a battle, or other hap- 
py event ; and ſometimes even to conceal a defeat, 

TEETH, Dentes, in anatomy. See the article Toorh. 

Canine TEETH, CANINE. 

Wolves TEETH, c See the articles 3 Worves. 

TEGUMENT. See the article IvTEGUMENT, 

TEIN TS,“ and Semi-TEINx Ts, in painting, denote the ſeve- 
ral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high, 
or bright, or deep, or thin, or weakened, and diminiſhed, &c. 
to give the proper relievo, or ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. to the 
ſeveral objects. See COLOURING, 

* The word is pure French, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
TEIRCE, or TEIiRSs. See the article TIERCR. 
TEKUPHX@, or THEKUPHaA, in the Jewiſh chronology, 

are the times wherein the ſun proceeds from one cardinal point 
to the next. See CARDINAL Point. | 

The term is alſo applied to the moments wherein the ſun en- 
ters a cardinal point: theſe four terms, or Tehuphe, are ob- 
ſerved among the Jews with a world of ceremony: the reaſon, 
as we are informed by Munſter, is this: 

That people have a notion, that in each Tekupha the ſun has 
a ſeveral angel appointed to guard, and direct it; and that in 
the very point wherein the fun finiſhes one Tetupha, and en- 
ters upon another, before the one director has taken place of 
the other, the devils have a power to exerciſe all kinds of ty- 
ranny in the water, 

And hence, they ſay, that if any body drinks the ſmalleſt 
quantity of water at that time, he will infallibly have a dropiy, 
or ſome other grievous diſtemper. | 

TELAMONES,*®* a name given by the Romans to what the 
Greeks called Atlantes, viz. the figures of men ſupporting en- 
tablatures, and other projectures. See ATLAS. 

* A late author thinks, that the word Telamon, which he deduces 
from the Greek TAnwoay, a wretch that bears misfortunes <vith 
patience, does not diſagree with thoſe ſtatues, which, in archi- 
tefture, ſuſtain ſuch loads. See PRSIAN, and CAR TATIOESGö. 


TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 
glaſſes, or lens's, fitted into a tube; through which remote 
ſubjects are ſeen as if nigh at hand. See LENS, and Or ric 
Glaſs. : 

In Teleſcopes, the lens or glaſs turned towards the object, is 
called the Object- glaſt; and that next the eye, the Bye- 
glaſs ; and if the Teleſcape conſiſts of more than two lens's, all 
_ that next the object are called, Eye-glaſſes, See OBR CT 
laſs, &c. . 6 
The invention of the Teleſcope is one of the nobleſt, and moſt 
uſeful] theſe ages have to boaſt of: by means hereof, the won- 
ders of the heavens are diſcovered to us, and aſtronomy brought 
to a degree of perfection, which former ages could have no 


notion of, See ASTRONOMY. 


Indeed, the diſcovery is owing rather to chance, than to 
thought; ſo that it is the good fortune of the diſcoverer, rather 
than his {kill or ability, we are indebted to : on this account it 
concerns us the leſs to know, who it was firſt hit on this ad- 
mirable invention. It is certain it muſt be caſual, ſince the 
theory it depends on was not then known. a . 

Johannes Baptiſta Porta, a noble Neapolitan, is aſſerted by 
Wolfius to be undoubtedly the firſt that made a Teleſcope ; 
from this paſſage in his agia Naturalis, printed in 1549: 


and convex glaſſes) rightly together, you will fee both re- 
«© mote and near objects, much larger than they otherwiſe ap- 


« pear, and withal very diſtin, In this way we have been 

„of good help to many of our friends, who. either ſaw ©. 

4% mote things dimly, or near ones confuſedly ; and hart 

© made them ſee every thing perfealy, _ 

But it is certain, Porta did not underſtand his own invention, 

and therefore neither troubled himſelf to bring it to greater 

perfection, nor ever applied it to cceleftial obſervation. What 

is more, the account Porta gives of his concave and convex 
lens's is fo dark and indiſtinct, that Kepler, who examined it, 

by particular command of the emperor Rudolphus, declared 

to that prince, that it was perfetly unintelligible. 

Fifty years afterwards, a T eleſcope, 12 inches long, was made 

and preſented to prince Maurice of Naſſau, by a ſpectacle- 
maker of Middlebourg ; but authors are divided about his 
name. Sirturus, in a treatiſe of the Teleſcope, printed anng 
1618, will have it to be John Lipperſein : and in an 
expreſs volume on the inventor of the Teleſcope, publiſhed in 
1655, ſhews it to be Zacharias Janſen, or, as Wolfius has it, 
Hanſen. | 0 

Joh. Lapreius, another workman of the ſame town, paſſes ſor 
a third inventor; having made one in 1610, on the mere re- 

lation given him of that of Zachary. 

In 1620, James Metius, brother of Adrian Metius, profeſſor 
of mathematics at Franeker, came with Drebel to Middle. 
bourg, and there bought Teleſcopes of Zachary's children, who 
had made them public; and yet Adr. Metius has given his 
brother the honour of the invention; in which he is miſtaken- 

ly followed by Des Cartes. 

But none of theſe artificers made Teleſcopes of above a foot aud 
half: Simon Marius in Germany, and Galileo in Italy, firſt 

made long ones fit for cceleſtial obſervations. 

Le Roſſi relates, that Galileo being then at Venice, was told 
of a ſort of optic glaſs made in Holland, which brought ob- 
jets nearer : upon which, ſetting himfelf to think how it 
ſhould be, he ground two pieces of glaſs into form as wel! as 
he could, and fitted them to the two ends of an organ pipe, 
and ſhewed, at once, all the wonders of the invention to the 
Venetian nobleſſe on the top of the tower of St. Mark. That 
author adds, that from this time Galileo devoted himſelf wholiy 
to the improving and perfecting of the Teleſcope ; and that be 
thereby almoſt deſerved all the honour uſually done him, of 
being reputed the inventor of the inftrument, and of its being 
denominated from him Galiles's Tube. | | 

F. Mabillon, indeed, relates, in his travels through Italy, that 
in a monaſtery of his own order, he ſaw a manuſcript copy 
of the works of Commeſtor, written by one Coradus, who 
lived in the XIIIth century ; in the third page whereof, was 
ſeen a portrait of Ptolemy viewing the ſtars through a tube of 
four joints or draws : but that father does not fay that the tube 
had glaſſes in it. In effect, it is more than probable, that ſuch 
tubes were then uſed for no other purpoſe but to preſerve and 
direct the fight, or to render it more diſtinct, by ſingling out 
the particular object looked at, and ſhutting out all the fo- 

_ reign rays reflected from others, whoſe proximity might have 
rendered the image leis preciſe. | | 
This conjecture is verified by experience; we having often 
obſerved, that without a tube, by only looking through the 
hand, or even the fingers, or a pin-hole in a paper, objects 
ſhall appear more clear and diſtinct than otherwiſe. 

Be this as it will, it is certain the optical principles, whereon 
Teleſcopes are founded, are contained in Euclid, and were well 
known to the ancient geometricians ; and it is for want of 
attention thereto, that the world was ſo long without that 
admirable invention ; as, no doubt, there are numerous others 
lying hid in the ſame principles, only waiting for reflection or 
accident to bring them forth. 
Teleſcopes are of ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the number 
and form of their lens's, or glaſſes, and denominated from 
their particular uſes, &c, ſuch are the Terręſtrial or Land Te- 
leſcope, the Celeſtial or Aſtronomical Teleſcope : to which may 
be added, the Galilean or Dutch Teleſcope, the Refletting Te- 
leſcope, and the Aerial Teleſcope. | 

Galileo s, or the Dutch TELESCOPE, is a Teleſcope conſiſting of 

a convex object-glaſs, and a concave eye-glaſs, See Concave, 
and CONVEX. 
This, of all others, is the moſt ancient form, being the only 
kind made by the inventors, Galileo, &c. or known, beicie 
Huygens : whence its name. Its conſtruction, perfections, im- 
perfections, &c, are delivered in what follows: 

Conſtruction of Galiles's, or the Dutch TELE SCO E. In a tube 
prepared for the purpoſe (the ſtructure whereof ſee under the 
article TUBE) at one end is fitted a convex object lens, either 
a plain convex, or convex on both ſides, but a ſegment of 2 
very large ſphere : at the other end is fitted an eye-glaſs, con- 
cave on both ſides, and the ſegment of a leſs ſphere ; fo di!- 
poſed, as to be the diſtance of the virtual focus before the image 
of the convex lens. See Focus. 

Theory of Galiles's TEILESCOo E. Now, in an inſtrument thus 
framed, all people, except myopes, or thoſe ſhort-ſighicd, 
muſt ſee objects diſtinctly in an erect ſituation, and increaſcd 

in the ratio of the diſtance of the virtual focus of the c) 
glaſs, to the diftance of the focus of the obje@-glafs, 5 
vets 1 


1vopes to ſee objeAts diftinAly through ſuch an inftru- 
2 eye-glaſs ks ſet nearer the object glaſs. The 
reaſon of theſe effects will appear from what lows : 


For, 1* ſince it is far diftant objects that are to be viewed with 
a Teleſcope, the rays proceeding from the fame point of the ob- 
je, vill fall on the object- laf parallel, and conſequently by 
their refraction through the convexity, will be thrown con- 
verging ON the eye · glaſs ; but by their refraction through the 
coocavity hereof, they will be again rendered parallel, and in 
{ach diſpoſition will enter the eye. See Ray, ConcAviTy, 
» Conv EXITY and ConvVERGING.. 


all, excepting myopes, ſee objects diſtinctl by parallel 
5 and PARALLEL, Therefore the firſt 


its, fig. 41.) to be the focus of the 
object. glaſs; and ſuppoſe A the furtheſt ray on the right 
hand of the object that paſſes through the tube: after refrac- 
tion, it will become parallel to the axis BI, and conſequently 
after a ſecond fraction through the concave lens, will di- 
W herefore ſince all the rays 
coming from the fame extreme to the eye placed behind t 

concave lens, are parallel to LE ; and thoſe from the middle 
of the object, parallel to FG (as obſerved in what went be- 
fore) the middle point of the object will be ſeen in the axis 
GA; and the right extreme, on the right ſide, viz. in the 
|; el thereto ; that is, the object will be erect :, 


z” Since all right lines parallel to LN cut the axis under the 
{ame angle, the ſemi-diameter of the object will be ſeen through 


If now the naked e 
ſee the ſemi-diameter of the object we te the angle c Ab or 
CAB. -But fince the object is ſuppoſed very remote, the 
wflance A F in reſpect hereto is nothing, and therefore the 
naked eye, even in F, would ſee the ſemi· diameter of the ob- 
ject under an angle equal to A. 

„ >mi-diameter ot the object therefore, ſeen with the naked 
„chat ſeen through the Teleſcope, as IMto IE. But 
++ i. demonitrated that I M IE:: IF: AB; that is, the ſemi- 
virmerer ſeen with the naked eye, is to that viewed through the 
7 leſcepe ; in the ratio of che diſtance of the virtual focus of 
the cve-glaſs F I, to the diſtance of the focus of the object- 
glaſs A B: which was the third point. 

Laſtly, myopes have their retina too far from the cryſtallin 
humour ; and diverging rays concur at a greater diſtance than 
parallel ones 3 and thoſe that were parallel become diverging 
by bringing the eye-glaſs nearer the objeR-glaſs ; by means of 
ſuch approach, myopes will ſee objects diſtinctly through a 
Teleſce: which is the fourth point. | 

Hence, 15 to have the whole object viſible, the ſemi-diameter 
of the pupil muſt not be leſs than the diſtance of the rays LE 
and GI; and therefore the more the pupil is dilated, the 
greater held or compaſs will be taken in by the Teleſcope, and 
vice verſa z ſo that coming out of a dark place, or ſhutting the 
eye for ſome time before you apply it to the glais, you will take 
in a greater field at firſt glance than afterwards, when the pupil 
is again contracted by the increaſe of light. Sce PUPIL. 

»2 Since the diſtance of the rays E L and I G is greater, at A 
greater diſtance from the lens, the compaſs taken in by the eye 
at one view, will be greater as the eye is nearer the concave lens. 
3* Since the focus of a plano convex object lens, and the virtual 
focus of a plano Concave eye lens, is at the diſtance of the dia- 
meter; and the focus of an object-glaſs convex on both ſides, 
and the virtual focus of an eye- glaſs concave on both ſides, is 
at the diſtance of a ſemi- diameter; if the object: glaſs be plano 
convex, and the eye-glaſs plano concave, the Teleſcope will in- 
creaſe the diameter of the object, in the ratio of the diameter 
of the __ to that of the convexity ; if the ohject- glaſs 
be convex on both ſides, and the eye-glaſs concave on both 
fides, it will magnify in the ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the 
concavity to that of the convexity ; if the object. glaſs be plano 
convex, and the eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, the ſemi- 


diameter of the object will be increaſed in the ratio of the | 


diameter of the convexity to the ſemi-diameter of the conca- 
vity. And laftly, if the object · glaſs be convex on both ſides, 
and the eye-glaſs plano concave, the increafe will be in the 
ratio of the diameter of the concavity to the ſemi- diameter 
of the convexity. , 
4". Since the ratio of the ſemi-diameters is the ſame as that of 
the diameters, Teleſcopes magnify the object in the ſame man- 
ner, whether the object- glaſs be plano convex, and the eye- 
glaſs plano concave, or whether the one be convex on both 
des, and the other concave 01 both, 
5* Since the ſemi-diameter of the concavity has a leſs ratio to 
the diameter of the convexity than its diameter has, a Teleſcope 
magnifies more if the object-glaſs be plano convex, than if it 
be convex on both ſides. 
6 The greater the diameter of the object-glaſs, and the leſs 
that of the eye· glaſs, the leſs ratio has the diameter of the object 
ou with the naked eye, to its ſemi-diameter viewed with a 
leſeepe 3 and conſequently the more is the object magnified 


Conftruftion of the aſtronomical T ELESCOPE,—T he tube being 


Theory of the aftrmomical I EL cop E. Now, an eye placed Wl! 


by the Teleſcope. 


TEL | 


| | 1 
7e Since the ſemi-diameter of the object is increaſed in the 1 
f 


1. 


ratio of the angle E F 1, and the greater the angle E F I is, the 1 
leſs part of the object does it take in at one view.; the Teleſcope 1 
exhibits ſo much a leſs part of the object, as it increaſes its dia- 111 
meter more. 1 


1 
— 
—— 
— 


And this is the reaſon that determined the mathematicians to  \l 
look out for another hs 2 after having clearly found the {| i 
imperfection of the firſt, iſcovered by chance. Nor were their 108 
endeavours vain, as appears from the aſtronomical Teleſcope here- | i 


appear ſufficiently clcar, by reaſon the great divergency of the 
rays will occaſion the ſeveral pencils repreſenting the ſeveral 


points of the object on the retina to conſiſt of too few rays. : Nl 
This too is found, that equal object lens's will not bear the | 
ſame eye lens's if they be ifferently tranſparent, Or there be | | i 


a difference in their poliſh. A leſs tranſparent object · glaſs, = 

or one leſs accurately ground, requires à more ſpherical cye- 4x 

= than another more tranſparent, c. . Jt. 
ence, though it be found by experience that a Teleſcope is 

good, if the diſtance of the focus of the object glaſs be fix 

inches, and the diameter-of the plano concave eye-glaſs be one | 

inch and one line, or of one equally concave on both ſides one 

inch and a half; yet is it by no means expedient to recommend 

to the maker either this, or any particular combination, but | 

to try ſeveral eye-glaſles, both greater and ſmaller, with the 1 

ſame object - glaſs, and take that through which objects appear | 

moſt clear and diſtinct. if 

Hevelius recommends an object-glaſs convex on both ſides, = 

whoſe diameter is four Dantzick feet; and an eye-glaſs con- 

cave on both ſides, whoſe diameter is 4 4 digits or tenths of a 

foot. An object-glaſs, equally convex on both ſides, whoſe 

diameter is five feet, he obſerves, will require an eye-glaſs of 

five 3 digits; and adds, that the ſame eye-glaſs will alſo ſerve 

an object- glaſs of eight or ten feet. 

Hence, as the diſtance of the object-glaſs and eye · glaſs is the 

difference between the diſtance of the virtual focus of the eye- 

glaſs and the diſtance of the focus of the object glaſs ; the $ 

ength of the Teleſcope is had by ſubſtracting that from this. 

That is, the length of the Teleſcope is the difference between 

the diameters of the objeQ-gla(s and eye-glaſs, if that be plano 

convex and this plano concave ; Or the difference between the ll; 

ſemi- diameters of the objeA-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be Vl 

convex on both ſides, and this concave on both z or the diffe- | 

rence between the ſemi-diameter of the object · glaſs and eye- 11 

glaſs, if that be convex on both ſides, and this concave on | 1 

both ; or the difference between the ſemi-diameter of the | 

object- glaſs, and the diameter of the eye-glaſs, if that be con- M 

vex on both ſides, and this plano concave ; Or the difference 

between the diameter of the obje&t-glaſs, and the ſemi-diame- 

ter of the eye-glaſs, if that be plano convex, and this concave 

on both ſides. 

Thus, e. gr. if the diameter of an object· glaſs on both ſides, 

be four foot, and that of an eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, | 

be four and a half digits or tenths of 2 foot ; the length of the a 

Teleſcope will be one foot eight digit. 


4 — 


Aſtronomical TELESCOPE, is a Teleſcope conſiſting of an object- 


glaſs and an eye-glals, both convex. See CoNVEXITY. 
It has its name, from its being wholly uſed in aſtronomical "1814 
obſervations, | | 


prepared, an object-glaſs, either plano convex, or convex on 
both ſides, but to be a ſegment of a large ſphere, is fitted in 
at one end. At the other end, an eye-glaſs convex on both 
ſides, which is the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, is fitted into 14 
the other end, at the common diſtance of the foci. 


near the focus of the eye glaſs, will ſee objects diſtinctly, but i 
inverted, and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of the 1 
ſocus of the eye-glaſs to the diſtance of the focus of the 
object- glaſs. 
For 1“ ſince it is very remote objects are viewed through 
Teleſcopes, the rays from any point af the object fall parallel 
on the object-glaſs; and, conſequently, after refraction, will 
meet in a point behind the glas, which point is the focns of 
the eye-glaſs. From this point they begin to diverge, and fall 
diverging on the eye-glats, where being refracted, they eier 
the eye parallel, : | 
Hence, as all but myopes ſee diſtinctly by parallel rays, 2 
Teleſcope, thus diſpoſed, will exhibit remote objects di- 
ſtinctly. 
Suppoſe the common focus of the lens's in F (ig. 42.) and 
make AB = BF. Since one of the rays A C, proceeding 
from the right ſide of the object, paſſes through A; the ray 
CE will be parallel to the axis A I, and therefore after refrac- 
tion in the eye-glaſs, will tall in with it in its focus G. 
Since then, the eye is placed near it, and all the other rays 
proceeding from the ſame point of the object with E G, are 
refracted parallel thereto; the point in the right ſide of the 
object, will be ſeen in the right line E G. 
Aſter the like manner it appears, that the middle point of 
the 
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: the object is ſeen in the axis G B, ſo that the object appears | Hence ſome may conclude the making of large 7; 
inverted, Unite nad needleſs trouble. But it muſt be remembered, what * 


v From what has been already ſhewn, it appears that the | already laid down: an eye-glaſs may be in a leſs ratio to a 
mi-diatneter of the object will be ſeen through the 7. eleſcope, greater - object-glaſs, than to a ſmaller : thus, . gr. in Huy. 
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under the angle E GI, which to the naked eye placed in A, gens's Teleſcope of 25 feet, the eye-glaſs is three digits, Noy, 
F | is ſeen under the angle b A c. - Suppoſe, now, I F equal tothe | keeping this proportion in a Teleſcope of 50 feet, the eye· glas 
N ; diſtance of the focus I G ; ſince the right angles at I are equal, | ſhould be fix digits; but the table ſhews, four and a half are 

2800 EGF==EFI. Therefore drawing FM parallel to AC, | ſufficient. Hence, from the ſame table it appears, that , 
| ; | we ſhall have IFM==BAC. The ſemi · diameter, therefore, | Teleſcope of 50 feet magnifies in the ratio of 1: 141; where, 
44 viewed with the naked eye, is to that viewed through the | that of 25 feet, only magnifies in the ratio of 1: 100. 

"7 lf Teleſcope, as IM to IE. Draw K E parallel to FM; we] Since the diſtance of the lens's hs pun to the aggregate of the 
| ll | ſhall have IM: IE:: IF: IK. But by reaſon of the paral- | diſtance of the foci of the object eye-glaſles z and the focy, 
| leliſm of the lens's; CEz=BI==BF+FI=AB+FFI;| of a glaſs convex on each fide is a ſemi-diameter's diflance, 
= and by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the right lines CA, and] and that of a plano convex, a diameter's diſtance, from the 
. EK; CE==A K, therefore BI==A K, conſequently, AB lens; the length of a Teleſcope is equal to the aggregate of the 

14 | IK, And therefore IM: IE:: IF: AB; that is, the ſemi- | ſemi-diameters of the lens's, if the object-glaſs be convex on 

FN diameter ſeen with the naked eye, is to the ſemi-diamer vie wd] both ſides; and to the ſum of the ſemi-diameter of the eye. 
1. | through the Teleſcope, in the ratio of the diſtance of the focus | glaſs, and of the diameter of the objeQt-glaks, if the objec. 
31/188 of the exe-lens I'F, to the diflance of the focus of the objeXt- | Fit be a plano convex. 
| 14 glaſs A B. _ ut as the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs is very ſmall, in re. 
| | WW: 8 Hence, 19, as the a/tronomical Teleſcope exhibits objects inverted ; | ſpect of that of the object-glaſs, the length of the Tl is 
3A 1 it ſerves, commodiouſly enough, for obſerving the ftars (it uſually eſtimated from the diſtance of the object-glaſs, ;. , 
| mattering little, whether they be ſeen erect or inverted) but from its ſemi-diameter, if it be a convex on both ſides, or jt; 

1 il for terreſtrial objects, it is much leſs proper, as the inverting | diameter, if plano convex. Thus a Teleſcope is faid to be 12 
W110 * frequently prevents their being known. feet, if the ſemi-diameter of the object convex-glaſs on both 
11 2 If between the eye - glaſs, and its focus G, be a plain well] fides be 12 feet, &c. 

1 | poliſhed metal ſpeculum LN, of the length of an inch, and | Since myopes ſee near objects beſt ; for them theeye-glals is to be 
1386 | of an oval figure, inclined to the axis under an angle of 45%, | removed nearer the object-glaſs, that the rays refracted chu 
19384 (ts the rays EP and M Q will be reflected in ſuch manner, as | it may be the more diverging. 

1 1 | that concurring in g, they make an angle PgQ, equal to] To take in the larger field at one view, ſome uſe two cye- 

0 GQ and therefore the eye being placed in g, will ſee the] glaſſes, the foremoſt whereof is a ſegment of a larger ſphere 

1 | object of the ſame magnitude as before, only in an erect ſitu- than that behind: to this it muſt be added, that if two lens“ 

i | tion, By the addition therefore of ſuch a ſpeculum, the r- | be joined immediately together, ſo as one touch the other, the 

| | 0 nomical Teleſcope is rendered fit to obſerve terreſtrial objects. focus is removed to double the diſtance which that of one cf 

13d 3 See MIRROR, them would be at. * 

| 3? Since the focus of a glaſs convex on both ſides, is diſtant | To a the aftronomical T sLESCOPE, i. e. to conſtruct x 


vex glaſs, a diameter; if the obje-glals be convex on both magnify as much : ; 

. Hides, the Teleſcope will magnify the ſemi-diameter of the ob- 1 Having provided a drawing tube, fit in an object lens E G 
ject, in the ratio of the ſemi · diameter of the eye-glaſs to the Fig. 43.) which is a ſegment of a moderate ſphere; |ct the 
ſemi-diameter of the object- glaſs; but if the object · glaſs be a rſt eye-glaſs BD be concave on both ſides, and ſo placed in 
plano convex, in the ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye- | the tube, as that the focus of the object- glaſs A may be behind 

| | glaſs, to the diameter of the object-glaſs. it, but nearer to the centre of the concavity G. Then will 

| 4* Wherefore, ſince the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs has a | the image be thrown in Q, ſo as that GA:GI:: AB: QI. 

greater ratio to the ſemi-diameter of the object-glaſs, than to | Laſtly, fit in another object- glaſs, convex on both ſides, and a 

its diameter; a Teleſcope magnifies the ſemi-diameter of the] ſegment of a leſſer ſphere, fo as that its focus may be in Q. 
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one of his ſatellites were firſt diſcovered, conſiſts of an object- 
glaſs of 12 feet, and an eye-glaſs of a little more than three 
digits. Though he frequently uſed a Teleſcope of 23 feet long, 
with two eye-glaſſes joined together, each in diameter 1 £ a 
digit; ſo that the two were equal to one of three digits. 
The ſame author obſerves, that an object. glaſs of 30 feet, re- 


5 | object more, if the object-glaſs be a plano convex, than if | This Teleſcope will magnify the diameter of the object, more 
convex on both ſides. than if the object · glaſs were to repreſent its image at the {ame 
© $f | 5* The ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs, to the | - diſtance EQ. and conſequently a ſhorter Teleſcope conſtructed 
| f diameter or ſemi-diameter of the object- glaſs, is the leſs, as the | this way, is equivalent to a longer in the common way. Lhe 
1 | . eye-glaſs is a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and the object-glaſs of a demonſtration may be ſeen in Wolfius. 

HER greater. A Teleſcope therefore magnifies the diameter of the | Sir If, Newton furniſhes us with another method of contract 
| { | 11] object more, as the object- glaſs is a ſegment of a greater, and | ing the Teleſcope, in his catoptrical or reſlecting Teliſcape; the 
Li. | the eye-glaſs of a leſſer ſphere. —And yet the ratio of the ſemi- | conſtrution whereof ſee hereafter. | 
| diameter of the eye-glaſs to the object - glaſs muſt not be-too | Land TeLescCoPEe, or Day T'eLESCOPE, a Teleſcope conſiſting 
| Nin ſmall; if it be, it will not refract rays enough to the eye from of more than two lens's, commonly of a convex object. glals, 
F 10 each point of the object; nor will it ſeparate thoſe coming | and three convex eye-glafſes ; or, a Teleſcope that exhibits ob 
© "Hike from different points ſufficiently : by which means the viſion jects erect, yet different from that of Galileo. 
will be rendered obſcure and confuſed. To this may be added, It has its name from its being uſed to view objects in the day- 
FF what we have ſhewn, of the ratio of the object-glaſs to the] time, on or about the earth. 

THE eye-glaſs in the Dutch Teleſcope. To conſtrut a Land or Day "TELESCOPE. —A tube being pro 
| | Fi De Chales obſerves, that an object lens of 2 5 feet will require | vided, fit in an object-glaſs, which is either convex en both 
| | | an eye-glaſs of 1 4 digit or tenth of a foot ; and an objet-| ſides, or plano convex, and a ſegment of a large ſphere: 00 
1 glaſs of eight or ten feet, an eye-glaſs of four digits ; in which this add three eye-glaſſes, all convex on both fides, and ſeg- 
1 he is confirm'd by Euſtachio de Divinis. ments of equal ſpheres ; diſpoſing them in ſuch manner, 3s 

f Huygens's great Teleſcope, wherewith Saturn's true face, and | that the diſtance of any two may be the aggregate 0! the 


diſtances of their foci. 


Theory of a Land TELESCOE.— Then will an eye applicd tb 


the laſt lens, at the diſtance of its focus, fee objects very di 
ſtinctly, erect, and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance 0! 
the focus of one eye-glaſs L K (Fig. 44.) to the diſtance 0! 
the focus of the object-glaſs A B. 


5 quires an eye-glaſs of 3 4, digits; and gives us a table of For, 19 the rays, from what has been already faid, falling on 
proportions, for the conſtructing of a/fronomical Teleſcopes ; an | the object parallel, the image of the object will be repreſented 
abridgment whereof we ſhall here give the reader. 


. 
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i" | invertedly at the diſtance of the principal focus: wherciore, 
| | | Dig. of Foc.|Diam. ot Piſt. of F. MagnyDiR. of Foc, |Diam. of Diſſ. of F. Magn ſince this image is in the focus of the firſt eye-glaſs, the yo th 
F of Obi. Glats. Aperture. of E. laß. Diam. Obj. Glaſs. Aperture ſof E. Glaſa Diam. aſter a ſecond refraction, will become parallel; and thus falling 
458 | Rhinland | Digits & [Digi and 1 1 on the third lens, after a third refraction, they exhibit the in- 
| 97 d, | Dee. . «))y)**ͤ verted image invertedly, that is, an erect image of the object. 
h CHATS NPUTIRE = C 75 l 2 * Since then this image is in the focus of the third eye-glaſs, the 
| ; 555 ©1] 20 - 3 * 33200 10 rays, after a fourth refraction, will become parallel; and . 
y 77 85þ 28 40 3 46/3 56 17 this diſpoſition the eye will receive them, and conſequent!) 
4 3 PIP _ MH (—— | there will be diſtinct viſion, and the object. will appear 
, , „ a 50 3 8714 26] 141 erect. | 
| AO Met ÞP—= ” 60 4. 24/4 66154 29 If IQ =I K, that is, equal to the diſtance of the fc, 
| Hl 71 49 oe 4 $855 04] 166 of the object-glaſs, an eye placed in M, will ſee the —_ 
| 7 . 45 53 + 995 3N"75| | diameter of the object increaſed in the ratio of LM to KL. 
1 „ Ro | = : 215 5 5 but the ray AQ, proceeding from the focus Qof the 091 
4 9 |Þ oft 80 60 j * I * lens A B, after refraction becomes parallel to the axis II, 
| | I 90! 63 conſequently the firſt eye lens CD joins it to the ax M 
11 If in two or more Teleſcopes, the ratio between the object and the diſtance of a ſemi- diameter. 
F | N be the ſame, the object will be magaified the ſame 7 8 | 11 
i t in both. 


remaining the ſame, 

2% gince the diſtance of the eye-glaſles is very ſmall, the length 
of the zele/cope is much the ſame as if you only uſed one. 

3* From the conſtruction, it is evident, that the length of 
the rele/cope is found * adding five times the ſemi- diameter of 
the eye· glaſſes to the diameter of the object. glaſs, if a plano 


Huygens firſt obſerved, both in the a/tronomical and land te- 
eſcape, that it contributes conſiderably to the perfection of the 
inſtrument, to have a ring of wood or metal, with an aper- 


next the eye: by means hereof the colours, which are apt to 
difturd the clearneſß and diſtinctneſs of the object, are pre- 
vented, and the whole compaſs taken in at a view, perfectly 
defined, 


diſtorted about the margin. 
Some again uſe four lens's, and even more; but ſince ſome 


part of the rays is intercepted in paſin every lens, objects are 
hereby exhibited dim and fcb. 8 ery lens, Ohje 


Reflecting, or catoptric, or cata-dioptric TR LE SCO E, is a te- 


leſcope which, inſtead of lens's, conſiſts chiefly of mirrours, and 
exhibits remote objects by reflection, inſtead of refraction, 


different rays to be nearly as 28 to 27, it eaſily followed, that 
the rays could never be all refrafted parallel from any lens, 
but would ſome of them divaricate more, ſome leſs ; beſide 
that the foci would be diſturbed ; the focus of the moſt re- 
'rangible rays being nearer the lens than that of the leaſt rc. 
frangible ones, by a diſtance which is the 27th part of the di- 
ſtance between the object-glaſs, and the focus of the leaſt re- 
frangible ones. See Ray, and REFPRANCIBIIIT y. 

Hence he concluded, that refraction was too unequal a prin- 
Ciple ; and that lens's, of whatever figures, whether ſpherical, 
parabolical, or any of the other conic ſections, and how truly 


 foever ground, would never ſuffice for the perfection of 76. 


Sreateſt poſſible perfection; or rather, to have the objects 
clearer, and more diſtin®, let it be a glaſs ſpeculum, concave 
on its fore- ſide, and equally convex on the hind - ſide for un- 
les it be of he ſame thickneſs every where, it will refle& the 
[Mages of objects tinged with a ſpurious colour, and indiſtincd. 
1 wards the other end of the tube is fixed an iron piece HL, 
to which is cemented a plain metallic ſpeculum; or, Which is 
better ; 2 triangular priſm of glaſs or cryſtal G, whoſe upper 


the rays ac and bd reflected from the concave ſpeculum, 
mays after a ſecond reflection from the baſe of the priſm, 
oncur in the Point e; that is, the diſtance of the focus e 


: the focus from the concave ſpeculum. In I is placed a 
Plano convex lens, whoſe focus is in e, that the reflected rays 
may enter the ee parallel. Laſtly, this lens is covered with 


, * thin braſs or leaden plate, having a little round perforation 


that from the concave ſpeculum, is to be equal to the diſtance | 


therein, for the to look through, by which means all fg- 
9018 rays are excluded, which would iſe occaſion con- 
on, 


of a digit; ſo that it magnified the diameter of the object 
in the ratio of 1 to 38: but he found that objects were ſhewn 
ſomewhat obſcure hereby on which account, he afterwards 
recommended glats ſpecula inftead of metallic ones ; adding, 
that there is nothing more required to the perfection of this 


diſtinQly, 

The ſame author obſerves, that if the length of the inſtru- 
ment be 6 feet, and conſequently the ſemi-diameter of the 
concave ſpeculum 12, the aperture of the ſpeculum is to be 6 
inches ; by which means the obje& will be increaſed in the 
ratio of 1 to 200 or 300. | 

If it be longer or ſhorter, the aperture muſt be as the cube of 
the quadrato quadrate root of the length, and its magnifying 
power as its aperture. The ſpeculum he orders to be an inch 
or two broader than the aperture. 


Aerial TRIER SCO E, a kind of a/tronemical teleſcope, the lens's 


whereof are uſed without a tube, 
In ſtrictneſs, however, the aerial teleſcope is rather a particular 
manner of mounting and managing long teleſcopes for celeſtial 


obſervations in the night-time, whereby the trouble of long 


unweildy tubes is ſaved, than a particular kind of teleſcope : 
the contrivance we owe to the noble Huygens, 


Canſtruction of the aerial Tzx.tsCops.—1* a tall poll or maſt 


AB (Fig. 46.) the length the tube ſhould be of is fixed per- 
pendicularly in the ground. Before the erecting it, one ſide 
is planed ſmooth, and upon it two rulers fixed parallel to each 
other an inch and half apart, including a kind of groove or 
channel between them, reaching from top almoſt to bottom. 
At the top of the pole is fitted a little truckle A, moveable on 
its axis, and over it is drawn a Cord G g, double the length 


of the pole, and the 


Then a wooden lath CD, two foot long, is framed fo as 
that it may ſlide freely in the channel; and in the middle 
thereof is aſſixed a wooden arm E, ſtanding out a foot from 
the pole, and on its extremity bearing another, F f, a foot 


and half long, fixed to it at right angles, both of them paral- 


lel to the horizon. 
2* An objeQ-glaſs is included in a hollow cylinder I K, three 
inches Jong : to this cylinder is fixed a ſtaff K L, near an 


inch thick, and a foot long, which reſts on a braſs ball M, 


that moves freely in its cup or ſocket underneath : only, on 


occaſion, the ball and ſocket are fixed by a ſcrew. That the 


lens thus equally balanced, may be moved with a ſmall force, 
a weight N I of about a pound, is ſuſpended by a ſtrong wire 
N F, by bending of which the common centre of gravity of the 
welght and the lens is caſily made to coincide with that of the 
ball. To the ſtaff K L, is fixed a braſs ſtyle L, which is bent 
downwards till its point be as much below the centre of the 
ſtaff, as the centre of the ball is. To the point is tied a fine 
ſilken thread L V, which of conſequence will be parallel to 
the ſtaff K L. 

3 An eye-glaſs O is included in a ſhort cylinder, and the 
ſtaff PV fixed to the ſame. To this is hung a little weight 
8, ſufficient to make a balance, In Q is fixed a handle R, 
which carries a tranſverſe axis, to be held in the obſerver's 


is wound about a little peg T, fixed in the middle of the ſtaff, 
by the turning whereof the length of the thread is ſhortened 
or prolonged at pleaſure, 

4 That the obſerver may be able to hold the eye-glaſs ſteady, 
he has a fulcrum or prop under his arm, the ſtructure whereot 
appears from inſpection of the figure. Laſtly, to keep off the 
feeble light lowing from the air upon the eye, it is conve- 
niently covered with a circle Y, pertorated in the middle, fit- 
ted on to a moveable and flexible arm, 


Binocular TELESCOPE, See the article BinocuLar, 
TrTIEScoPICAI ars are ſuch as are not viſible to the naked 


eye; but diſcoverable only by the help of a teleſcope. See 


STAR, 
All ftars leſs than of the ſixth magnitude, ate teleſcopic to a 


middling eye. 


TELLER, an officer in the exchequer, of which there are 


four; whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due to the crown, 
and thereupon to throw down a bill through a pipe into the 
tally-court, where it is received by the auditor's clerks, who 
attend there to write the words of the ſaid bill upon a tally, 
and then deliver it to be entered by the clerk of the pells, or 


his clerk, See ExcugqQuen, TAL LV, Cc. 
. The 
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TEMPLARS, TamPLons or: Knights of the LEM, a 


bicus-military order,, firſt” eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem, in fa- 
aq" pigrnms travelling: to: the Holy Land. See Knicur. 
The original of this order, the firſt: military order in the 
world, is this: In 18, ſome prous noble perſons devoted 
themſelves to the. ſervicn of God, in the preſence of the pa- 


wo 
24 St. Omers Baldwin II. then king of Jeruſalem, gave 


near the temple, at Jeruſa- 
lem, not far from the ſepulchre of our Saviour z whence their 
denomination Templars. 
Soon afterwards, the canons of the temple gave them a piece 
of ground hard by the ſaid temple, to build them regular 
houſes on; and king, the lords, the patriarch, and the 
prelates, each gave them ſome what our of their revenue, for 
and cloaths. 
Thak firſt undertaking, and what they had firſt in view at 
their inſtitution, was to guard the highway againſt robbers, 
c. chiefly for the ſafety of pilgrims and croiſes. See CRo15E. 
The principle articles of their rule were : That they ſhould 
hear the holy office: throughout every day; or, that when their 
military duties ſhould prevent this, they would ſupply it by a 
certain number of pater nofters : that they would abſtain-from 
gelh four days in the week, and on Fridays from eggs and 
milk-meats : that each knight might have three horſes, and 
one eſquire; and that they Id neither hunt, nor fowl. 
Their firſt rule was that of St, Bernard, Nine years after 
their {@ndation, a particular rule was preſcribed them in the 
council of Troyes. 
In every nation they had a particular governor, called maſter 
of the temple, or of the' militia of the temple. Their grand 
matter had his reſidence at Paris. . 
The order of templars was aboliſhed at the beginning of the 
X1Vth century, under Clement V. Edward II. of England, 
and Philip the Fair of France, In 1607, thoſe in England 
were all arreſted, and ſeven burnt alive. And in 1312, the 
order was quite ſuppreſſed in the council of Vienne, and 50 
burnt alive. n 
The crimes they were charged wit hal were apoſtatizing to the 
Saracens, and holding correſpondence with them. Some au- 
thors will have it, theſe crimes were only pretended ; and that 
the true reaſon of the ſuppreſhon of the order, was the im- 
menſe riches they were poſſeſſed of. But though this might 
be ſome reaſon for their ſuppreſſion, it could be none for 
burning them alive: add to this, that their effects were given 
to the hoſpitallers, or knights of St, John, What then did 
the kings of England, &c. get by their ſuppreſſion ? And what 
was it to them which of thoſe orders had the effects? See 
HoSPITALLER, | 


TEMPLE, TemPLUM, a public building, erected in ho- 


nour of ſome deity, either true or falſe ; and wherein the 
people meet to pay religious worſhip to the fame, See Gop, 
Worsnie, BuirbinG, Ec. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, mplum, which ſome derive 
from the Greek, Teuevos, ſignify ing the ſame thing; and others 
from TsMvw, abſcindo, 1 cut off, I jeparate, in regard a temple is 
a place ſeparated from common uſes ; others with more probabi- 
lity derive it from the old Latin word t-mplare, to contemplate. 
It is certain, the ancient augurs gave the name templa to thoſe 
parts of the heavens which they marked out for the obſervation 
of the flight of birds. Their formula was this : templa te/qua 
/unto., Sec AUGUR. | 

Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebius refer the origin of temples 
to the ſepulchres built for the dead. Herodotus and Strabo 
will have the Egyptians to have been the firſt who built fem- 
þles to the gods, The firſt, erefted in Greece, is aſcribed to 
Deucalion, by Apollonius, Argenant. lib. 3. 

In antiquity we meet with many people WhO would not build 
any templei to their gods, for fear of confining them to too 
narrow bounds, They performed their facrifices in all places 
indifferently, from a perſuaſion, that the whole world is the 
temple of God, and that he requires no other.— This was the 
doctrine of the Magi, followed by the Perſians, the Scythians, 
the Numidians, and many other Nations mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, lib. x. Strabo, lib. 15. and Cicero in his ſecond oration 
againſt Verres. Sec MaAcr, Ec. 

The Perſians, who worſhipped the fun, believed it would 
wrong his power, to incloſe him in the walls of a temple who 
had the whole world for his habitation : and hence, when 
Xerxes ravaged Greece, the Magi exhorted him to deſtroy al] 
the temples he met with. | 
The Sicyonians would build no temple to their goddeſs Coro- 
nis; nor the Athenians, for the like reaſon, erect any ſtatue to 
Clemency, who, they ſaid, was to live in the hearts of men, 
not within ſtone-walls. 

The Bithynians had no temples, but the mountains to worſhip 
on ; nor the ancient Germans any other but the woods. See 
Daurp, Ce. | 

Even ſome philoſophers have blamed the uſe and building of 
temples, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and his followers the 
Stoics. — But it may be ſaid, that if God have no need of 


T EM 


temples, men have need of places to meet in for the public 

offices of religion] Accordingly, temples may be traced back 
even _— remoteſt antiquity, See Hoſpinian, de Origin: 
Templorum. 

5 The — had ſeveral kinds of temples ; whereof thoſe built 
by the kings, We, conſecrated by the augurs, and wherein the 
exerciſe of religion was regularly performed, were called, by 
way of eminence, templa, temples. —— Thoſe that were not 
conſecrated, were called. des. The little temples, that were 
covered or roofed, they called ediculzz.— Thoſe open, ſacella.— 
Some other edifices conſecrated to particular myſteries of reli- 
gion, they called fana and delubra. 

All which kinds of temples, Vitruvius tells us, had other parti- 
cular denominations, according to the form and manner of 
their conſtruction; as will be hereafter ſpecified. 

Indeed, the Romans out- did all nations in the point of temples : 
they not only built temples to their gods, to their virtues, to 
their diſeaſes, Cc. but alſo td their emperors, and that in their 
life-time z inſtances whereaf we meet withal in medals, in- 
ſeriptions, and other monuments. Horace compliments Au- 


heroes of fable; in that thoſe were only admitted into temples 


after their death, whereas Auguſtus had his temples and altars 
while living. See AFO0THEOs1s, and CONSECRATION. 
Præſenti tibi matures largimur honores ; 
Furandaſque tuum per nomen penimns Aras. Epiſt. ad Aug. 

TEM TIB, in architecture. — The ancient temples were diſtin- 
guiſhed, with regard to their conſtruction, into various kinds; as, 

T EMPLE in antæ, des in antit. Theſe, according to Vitru- 
vius, were the moſt {imple of all temples, having only angular 
pilaſters, called ante, or paraſtatæ, at the corners, and two 
tuſcan columns on each ſide the doors, See ANTA, and Pa- 
RASTATA: 

Tetrafiyle-T EMPLE, or ſimply tetra/tyle, was a temple that had 
four columns in front, and as many behind — as, the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis at Rome. See TETRASTYLE. 

Profiyle-T gEmPLE, that which had only columns in its front, or 
fore-{ide — as that of Ceres at Eleuſis, in Greece, See Pro- 
STYLE. 

Amphipreftyle, or double proſiyle-T EmPLE, that which had co- 
lumns both before and behind, and which was alſo tetraſtyle, 
See AMPHIPROSTYLE, 

Periptere-T EMPLE, that which had four rows of inſulated co- 
lumns around, and was hexaſtyle, i. . had ſix columns in 
front—as the temple of Honour at Rome. Sce PERITTERE. 

Diptere-T EMPLE, that which had two wings, and two rows of 
columns around, and was alſo ottoſtyle, or had eight columns 
in front — as that of Diana at Epheſus. See DIF TERRE. 

Pſeudo Diptere TEMPLE, PS UDO Diptere. 

Hypethros TEMPLE, S d ere 

Monoptere TEMPLE, © MoxoPTBRE. 

TEMPLES, among us, denote two inns of court, thus called, 
becauſe anciently the dwelling-houſe of the 4nights-templars, 
See T EMPLAR. 

At the ſuppreſſion of that order, they were purchaſed: by ſome 
profeffors of the common law, and converted into hoſpitia, or 
inns. See INN. 

They are called the inner and middle temple, in relation to 
Eſſex- houſe, which was alſo a part of the houſe of the templars, 
and called the outer temple, becauſe fituate without Temple- 
Bar. 

In the middle temple, during the time of the templars, the 
king's treaſure was kept: as was alſo that of the kings of 
France in the houſe of the templars at Paris, 

The chief officer was the maſter of the remple, who was ſum- 
moned to parliament in 49 Hen, III. And from him the 
chief miniſter of the temple-church is {til} called maſter of the 
temple, See MASTER. : 

TEMPLERS. See the article TxMPLARSs. 

TEMPLES, TrmroRa, in anatomy, a double part of the 
head, reaching from the forehead and eyes to the two ears. 

See HEAD. 

The temples are chiefly formed of co bones, called ofa tem- 
poris. See TEMPORIS Offa. 

Theſe parts, according to phyficians, were called tempora, 
from their ſhewing the age or time of man, by the colour of 
the hair, which turns white in this part before any other ; 
which Homer ſeems to have been aware of, by his calling men 
Poliocrotaphi, g. d. grey-templed. 

TEMPORAL, TrmyeoraAL1s, a term frequently uſed for 
fecular — in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ecelifaftical See 
SECULAR, 

Pope Boniface wrote to Philip the Fair of France, that he was 
ſubject to him both in ſpirituals, and temporal. At preſent 
all the doctors on this fide the Alps own the ſupremacy of 
kings in temporals. See SUPREMACY, 3 | 

TEMPORAL Action, 2 CTION, 

TEMPORAL Augment, F See the artickes AUGMENT. 

TEMPORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, which ariſes by a 

ſemi-circular fleſhy beginning, from a part of the os frontis, 

the lower part of the parietale, and upper part of the tempo- 


rale; from whence going under the zygoma, and gathering 
together, 


guſtus hereupon, and! ſets him above Hercules, and all the 
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| together, as in a centre, it is inſerted, by a ſhort and ſtr TENAILLE of the ditch, is a low work raiſed before : 
J h & tin, in the Laa of the ſoſs or ditch, See — 8 
It is of three ſorts: the firſt is compoſed of a curtin, tw, 
flanks, and two faces; the rampart of the curtin, including 
the parapet and talus, is but five fathom thick, but the ram. 
_ of the flanks and faces ſeven, — See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. 
ifs . | | 

The ſecond, which Vauban faith he found to be of very good 
defence, is compoſed only of two faces, made on the lines gf 
defence, whoſe rampart and faces are parallel. 

The third fort only difters from the ſecond in this, that itz 
rampart is parallel to the curtin of the place. 

All three ſorts are good defences for the ditch, and lie ſo low 
that they cannot be hurt by the beſiegers cannon, till they are 
maſters of the covert-way, and have planted their artillery 


tendon, into the proceſſus corone of the lower jaw, which it 
pulls upwards, — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 12. fig. b. 


+ u. 2. fig. 7. u. 1. , 

| . This muſcle is alſo called crotaphytes, and is covered with a 

| ſtrong tendinous faſcia, See CRoTAPHYT ESV. 
TEMPORALITIES, or TxmPorALTIEs, the temporal 


| revenues of an eccleſiaſtie; particularly, ſuch lands, tenements, 
| 


| or lay-fees, tithes, &c, as have been annexed to biſhops ſees 

1 by our kings, or other perſons of high rank in the Engler. 

5 . See BIs Hor, and Cus ros. 

1 The temporalities of a biſhop, c. ſtand oppoſed to his ſpiri- 
| tualities. See SPIRITUALITIES, ' , 

The canoniſts on the other fide the Alps anciently gave the 


' pope a power over the temporalities. of kings. Yet pope Cle- 


TEMPORARY Hours, © Hour, 


or poſſeſſes lands and tenements of ſome lord or landlord, by 
any kind of right either in fee, for life, years, or at will, 
See PossEsSION,. T 8ENURE, LoRD, Ec. 

The term tenant is uſed with divers. additions — thus, Tenant 
in dower, is ſhe that poſſeſſes lands by virtue of her dower, 
See DowER., 1 * 

Tenant per ſlatute- merchant, he that holds land forfeited to him 
by virtue of a ſtatute, See STATUTE- Merchant. 

Tenant in frank-marriage, is he that holds lands or tenement; 
by virtue of a gift thereof made to him upon marriage be- 
tween him and his wife. See FRANEK-Marriage. 

Tenant by courteſy, holds for his life, by reaſon of a child begot- 
ten by him of his wife, being an inheritrix and born 2live, 
See COURTESY. 

Tenant by elegit, holds by virtue of the writ called an elegi, 


| 7% | ment V. owned frankly, that his predeceſſor Boniface VIII. there. 

FRE had exceeded the juſt bounds of his authority, in meddling | T ENANCY, a habitation or houſe to live in, or a tenement, 
W with the temporalities of the king of France, Fevret. or poſſeſſion held of another. See TENEMENT, and Te. 
| TEMPORALIUM Cufto,, Cus ros. NAN T. 

ll | TEMPORALIUM Reftitutione, IN REsSTITUTIONE. Entire TENANCY. See the article ENTIRE. 

i h TEMPORARY PForitfication, FoRTIFICATION. TENANT), or TzxenT, TENENS, in law, one that holds 


BP TEMPORIS Os, TzmeLe-Bone, a bone on each fide the 
1 head: thus denominated from its ſituation in the temples. . See 
*" | TEMPLE. | 
35 The figure of the os temporis is nearly circular: the fore and up- 
j per parts are very thin, conſiſting only of one table: the lower 
and hind parts are thick, hard, and uneven. See CRANIUm. 
It is joined to the os ſincipitis, by the ſquammous - ſuture ; 
whence, in that part, it is called os /ſquammoſum. Its lower 
part is joined to the os occipitis, and ſphenoides: to which lat- 


ter, as likewiſe to the bones of the upper jaw, it is joined by 


„ 


3 | means of certain proceſſes, and in that part is called os petro- 
' ſum. — See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2. lit. b. & fig. 13. lit. a. 
See allo the article PETROSUM. 1 


(| \ Each of the g temporum has two ſinus's; the exterior where- 
il | of is lined with a cartilage, and receives the proceſs of the 
} 
| 


See ELEGIT, 
41 lower jaw ; the interior receives the lower part of the ſinus la- | Tenant in mortgage, holds by means of a mortgage. Sec Mor- 
) | U teralis of the dura mater. Each likewiſe has four proceſſes; | GAGE. 
Eb the o jugale, proceſſus mamillaris, ſiyloides, and os petroſum. | Tenant by verge, in ancient demeſne, is he who is admitted by 


See each deſcribed under its proper article MAMILLARIs, 


{ the rod in court to lands in ancient demeſne, See VerGE, 
Al Ec. 


al and Ancient DEM ESN E. 

| wt TEMPTATION, TzexTAT1o, in theology, an induction, | Tenant by copy of court-roll, is one admitted tenant of any lands, 
1! 1 | or ſolicitation to evil; whether ariſing from the world, the | c. within a manour, which time out of mind have been de- 

BBY [i fleſh, or the devil. miſed according to the cuſtom of the manour. See Cor y- 


HOLD, 

Tenant paravail. See the article PARAVAIL. 

Tenant by charter, is he that holdeth by feoffment in writing or 
other deed. See CHARTER, and FREEHOLD. 

Tenant in capite er chief, holdeth of the king in right of his 


Myſtic divines ſpeak of profitable temptations, which are thoſe 
trials the ſoul is to paſs through, before it arrive at the unitive 

$3 life, and the peace within. When it ſurmounts that dryneſs 
wit and darkneſs it falls into, through a ſuſpenſion of the effects 
of divine love, and can reſiſt the world, and all the allure- 
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| | ments it preſents ; thoſe temptations are called tentationes utiles, crown. See CAPITE. 
| and fruuse. Tenant of the king, is he that holdeth of the perſon of the 
TzMPTAT1ON, TENTATIO, in our ancient law books, is uſed | king, 


for a trial, proof, or afſay.—T entatio panis fiat bis in anno. Chart. 
Edw. I. See Ass Av, &c. * 
TEN ABLE, * in the military art, ſomething that may be de- 


Joint TENA N Ts, thoſe who have equal right in lands or tene: 
ments by virtue of one title. See JOINTENANT. 
TENANTS in common, thoſe who have equal right, but bd 


— 


i | | fended, kept, and held againſt aſſailants. by divers titles, 
TE}. The word is French, formed from zenir ; as that from the Latin, | Particular TENANT, he that holds only for his term. 
\ tenere, to hold. Sole TENANT, is he who hath no other joined with him, See 
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Tenable is little uſed, but with a negative: when a place is | SoLE. 
open on all ſides, and its defences all beaten down, it is no | TENANT by execution, is he who holds by virtue of an execu- 
longer tenable. When the enemy has gained ſuch an emi- | tion upon any ſtatute, recognizance, Oc. 
nence, this poſt is not tenable. | Cuftlomary TENANTS, CUSTOMARY. 
TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of out-work, conſiſt- Terre-T ENANT, ec the ance ST yum cons 
' ing of two parallel ſides, with a front, wherein is a re- entering Very TENANT, Very. 
{| angle. See OUT-woRK, and ANGLE. Anciently, there were alſo tenant by knight-ſervice, tenant in 
| In ſtrictneſs, that angle, and the faces which compoſe it, are | burgage, tenant in ſocage, tenant in frank-fee, tenant in vil 
li. the tenaille. Sce QUEUE d'aronde. lenage — and there are ſtill tenant in fee-fimple, tenant in fie. 
| | The tenaille is of two kinds: frmple and double, tail, tenant 7 fufferance, &c. See KniGHTs Service, 
| Simple, or ſingle TEXAILLE, is a large out-work, as DABCE, | BurGAGEe, SOCAGE, VILLENAGE, Fet-Simple, TI all, 
conſiſting of two faces or ſides AB and CB, including a re- | SUFFERANCE, Cc. 
entering angle B.— See Tab. Fortif. fig. 6. & fig. 21. lit. 4. TENANT, or TENAN, in heraldry, is uſed for ſomething that 
84k Double, or flanked TENAILLE, is a large out-work, conſiſting | ſuſtains, or holds up the ſhield, or armory ; and is generally 
| of two ſimple tenailles, or three ſalians, and two re-entering | ſynonymous with ſupporter. See SUPPORTER. 
. angles, F GH and HI K. — See Tab. Fortif. fig. 7 and 21. | The difference which ſome authors make between the two is, 
17 lit. e. See allo FLAN KEV. that tenants are ſingle, and ſupporters double, one placed on 
| The great deſects of tenailles are, that they take up too much | each fide the ſhield. But the proper diſtinction ſeems to con- 
room, and on that account are advantageous to the enemy ; ſiſt in this, that tenants are human figures, and ſupporters 
io that the angle B is undefended ; the height of the parapet hin- | figures of beaſts, | 
s | dering the ſeeing down into it, ſo that the enemy can lodge | I here are various forms of tenants, as well as of ſupporters, 
8 | there under covert: and that the ſides AD and CE are not | viz. angels, maids, religious, ſavages, Moors, &c. 
ſufficiently flanked. | The firſt tenants, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, were trunks Of 
For theſe reaſons, tenai/les are now excluded out of fortifica- branches of trees; to which the eſcutcheons were faſtened by 
tion by the beſt engineers; and never made, but where there | ſtraps and buckles. Afterwards, the knights were repreſented 
wants time to form a horn- work. as holding their own eſcutcheons, which were either hung 3 
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TENAILTE of the Place, is the front of the place, comprehended 
between the points of two neighbouring baſtions; including 
the curtin, the two flanks raiſed. on the curtin, and the two 
ſides of the baſtions which face one another. See BAS T TON, 
CURTIN, Ec. 

So that the fenaille is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the face of a fert See FACE, and FORTIFIED Place, 


their neck, or elſe they leaned on them. 
The origin of tenants and ſupporters is referred to the ancient 
tournaments, wherein the cavaliers had their arms bore by {<r- 
vants diſguiſed like ſavages, Moors, fabulous deities, bears, lions, 
Sc. See SUPPORTER, 

TENAR, in anatomy. See the article TEENAR, 

TEN CH-#/hing, See the article Tench-FisHinG. 

| TENDER: 
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our the performance of any thing, in order to ſave the 
— or forfeiture incurred by non-performance, See Un- 
Thak, 8 tender rent, is to offer it at the time and place where 
and when it ought to be paid: which will fave the condition 


ACCEPTANCE. ; 

TENDER, in the ſea language, is a veſſel, attending on ſome 

other larger, and more conſiderable one. See BoaT, SH a- 
o0P, Oe. | 

TENDINOSUM Centrum. See the article CENTRUM. 

TENDON, Tzupo, in anatomy, that hard, white extreme 
— of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the bone. See 

[USCLE. 
Moſt muſcles have, at leaſt, two tendons, one at each ex- 
treme: that faſtened to the part toward which the motion is 
to be performed, is called the head of the muſcle ; and that 
faſtened to the part drawn toward the other, the tal of the 
muſcle. See HEAD, and Tait. 
The fibres, whereof the tendons conſiſt, have been ſuppoſed to 
be nervous; but they are now fqund to be no other than pro- 
ductions of the ſame fibres, which make the belly or body of the 
muſcle. Al! the difference between them is, that in the belly 
of the muſcle they are lax, and at a diftance from each other ; 
whereas in the tendon, they are more cloſely and firmly con- 
nected. See FIBRE. 
Their whiteneſs proceeds wholly from the blood's being ex- 
cluded, by the tightneſs of their contexture : in effect, there 
is the ſame difference between them, that there is between a 
ſkein of thread, and a cord made of the ſame thread. 
The fibres of the tendons undergo no contraction, or dilatation, 
as thoſe of the belly of the muſcle do; they act as mere cords, 
to draw the parts towards each other. 

Suture of a T ENDON, 1s a very delicate operation in chirurgery. 
It had been abandoned a long time, and was not re-eſtabliſhed 
till the laſt century by J. Bienaiſe. See SUTURE. 

TENDON of Achilles. See the article ACHILLEs. 

Mr. Cowper in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us an ac- 
count of a cure of the great tendon, or tendon of Achilles, above 
the heel, after an entire diviſion, by ſtitching. 

Pundture of a TENOON. See the article PunNcTURE. 

TENEBRZ@A, Darkneſs, in the Romiſh church, a ſervice per- 
formed on the Wedneſday, T hurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, 
in commemoration of the agony of our Saviour in the garden. 

TENEMENT, TexNANCcy, in law, a houſe or lands, de- 


pending on a manour or lordſhip ; or a fee, or farm, held of a | 


ſuperior lord, and which he may recall, when the term or con- 
dition is expired. See LoxD, T tenant, Mssu AGE, c. 

Frank TENEMENT, is any lands, houſe, office, or the like, 
wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. See FRANK, &c. 

Baſs TENEMENT, is where a man holds lands, &c, at the will 
of the lord. See BAS Ek. 

Yet Kitchin, Briton, &c. make frank tenement and baſe tene- 
ment oppoſites; on which footing frank tenement ſhould be 
where the tenant is at liberty to quit it when he pleaſes. 

TENEMEN TARY Lands, among our anceſtors, were the 
outlands of manours, which the Saxon thanes or nobles let out 
to tenants under arbitrary rents, and ſervices. See 'T ENANT. 

TENEMENTIS Legatis, in law, a writ which lies in Lon- 
don and other places where the cuſtom is to deviſe tenements 
by laſt will, as well as perſonal goods and chattels, for the 
hearing of any cauſe relating thereto. 

TENENT, See the articles TEN ANT, and TENET. 

TENENTES Nativi. See the article NAT IVI. | 

TENENTIBUS 52 aſſiſa non onerandis, a writ which lies 
tor him to whom a diſſeſſor has made-over land, whereof he 
diſſeiſed another; requiring that he be not diſturbed in aſſiſe 
tor the damages awarded, if the diſſeſſor have where withal to 
latisfy them. 

TENESMUS,* TEINESEMOSE, in medicine, a continual 
paintul inclination to go to ſtool ; yet without voiding any 
thing, unleſs, ſometimes, a little purulent, bloody ſlime. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, T«y#y, tendere, to ftiretch, 


bend, in regard thoſe attacked with this diſeaſe feel a continual 
tention in the fundament. 


The cauſe of the tene/mus is a ſharp, pungent humour, irrita- 
ting the inteſtinum rectum, and exciting thoſe troubleſome 
enceavours to evacuate,—T' hoſe affected with the ſtone are alſo 
ſubject to the teneſmus, from the communication, or conſent 
between the bladder and the rectum. 

The cure of a reneſmus depends on proper evacuations and 
aſtringents; the former always preceding the latter; ſuch are 

bleeding, if plethoric ; and gentle cathartics, eſpecially of the 

powder of rhubarb, c. An emetic of the Indian root, ipeca- 

cuanha, has been found of great ſervice in a long ſtanding teneſ- 

"4s; tor the augmenting one evacuation is the leſſening of 
another, and it becomes ſo much the more ſerviceable, as they 

happen to be contraries. 

The reſtringents are ſuch as are of uſe in other fluxes, See 

DraRRH4, Dy$SENTERY, Ce. 
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TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much, as to offer, or | TENET, or Txzntrr, a particular opinion, dogma, or doc- 


trine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, &c. See 
Doc uA, Orinxion, &c. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the ſeveral ſects in religion and 
philoſophy, ſee under the names of the ſes themſelves, See 
alſo PHiLosOPHER, Sr, Se. 


for that time, though the landlord refuſe to accept it. See] TENIA, See the article TANIA. 


TENMENTALE, or TENXMANTALE, in our ancient cuſ- 
toms, originally ſignifies the number of ten men; which 
number, in the time of the Engliſh Saxons, was called a de- 
cennary; and ten decennaries made what we call a hundred. 

See FRIBURGH, FRANK-PLEDGE, HunDRED, Cc. 
"Theſe ten men were bound for each other to preſerve the pub- 
lic peace; and if any of them was found guilty of a breach 
thereof, the other nine were to make ſatisfaction, or to bring 
_— criminal before the king. See DECENNIEKR, T1iTHING, 

C, 

TENMENTALE was alſo uſed for a duty, or tribute paid to the 
king, conlifting of two ſhillings for each plough-land ; pro- 
bably thus called, by reaſon each perſon of the decennary was 
bound to ſee it paid. 

TENNE, Tx, or Tawny, in heraldry, a bright co- 
lour, made of red and yellow mixed; ſometimes alſo called 
bruſi, and expreſſed in engraving by thwart or diagonal ſtrokes 
or hatches beginning from the ſiniſter chief, like purpure, and 
marked with the letter T. See PURPURE., 

In the coats of all below the degree of nobles, it is called ten- 
ny; but in thoſe of nobles, it is called Hacinth; and in princes 
coats, the dragon's head. 

TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood, 
or metal, diminiſhed by one third of its thickneſs, to be re- 
ceived into a hole in another piece, called the mortiſe, for the 
jointing or faſtening the two together. See Mar T1sE, 
Among joiners, &c. the tenon is made in various forms, ſquare, 
dove-tailed, for double mortifes, &c. 

Vitruvius calls the tenons, cardines ; dove-tailed tenons he calls 
ſubſcudes, or ſecuriculœ. See Dove-tatl. 

TENON-Sato. See the article Sa w. 

TENOR, Trou, the purport, or contents of a writing, 
or inſtrument in law, Oc. 

Warrants iſſued for the confirmation of ſentences, expreſs, that 
they ſhall be executed according to their form, and tenor. —It 
was impoſſible to retain fo long a ſpeech word for word, but 
the ſubſtance, the tenor is this. 

TENOR, TENORE, in muſic, the firſt mean or middle part; 
or that which is the ordinary pitch or tenor of the voice, when 
not either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to the baſs. See 
PART, Mus1C, and CoUX TER-TENOR. 

The tenor is frequently marked in thorough baſſes with the 
letter T'.-—The tenor is a part which almoſt all grown perſons 
can ſing. But as ſome have a greater compaſs of voice up- 
wards, others downwards, others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally either higher or lower ; 
hence the French muſicians make a variety of tenors — as, a 
counter tenor, or low tenor; a mean tenor, a natural tenor, and 
an upper tenor to which is alſo added, a re-a#ting tenor, viol 
tenor, violin tenor, &c. 
The Italians uſually diſtinguiſh no more than two kinds of 
tenors ; viz. tenore primo, or Po or Je, which anſwers to our 
upper tenor; and tenore ſecundo, or 2% or II, which is our 
natural tenor; confounding the counter tenors, Sc. under the 


name bar:tons. 


TtnoR, or TExXORISTA, is alſo uſed for a perſon who ſings the 


tenor part in concert — alſo for an inſtrument proper to play it. 


TENORE Indictamenti mittendo, is a writ whereby the record 


of an indictment and the proceſs thereupon is called out of 
another court into the King's-bench. 


TENOUR. See the article TENOR. 
TENSE, Tims, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs, whereby 


they are made to ſignify, or diſtinguiſh the circumſtance of 
time of the thing they affirm, or attribute, See VERB. 
The affirmations made by verbs are different as to point of 
time; fince we may affirm a thing i, or was, or will be - 
hence, a neceflity of a ſet of iuflections, to denote thoſe ſeve- 
ral times; which inflections, our Engliſh grammarians call by 
a barbarous word fenſes, from the French temps; moſt other 
languages call them ſimply times. 
There are but three ſimple tenſes : the preſent, as, I love, amo; 
the preter, preterit, or paſt, as, I have loved, amawi; and the 
future, as, I will Irve, amalo. See PRESENT, Cc. 
But in regard, in the preter tenſe one may either expreſs the 
thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely and barely that it 
was done: hence, in moſt languages, ariſe two kinds of pre- 
terits ; the one definite, marking the thing to be preciſely done; 
as, I have written, I have ſaid: and the other indefinite, ot 
aori/t, denoting a thing done indeterminately ; as, I rwrete, I 
went. See PRETER, AORIST, Ec. 
The future tenſe admits of the ſame variety, See FUTURE, 
Beſide the three ſimple tenſes, others have been invented, called 
compound tenſes ; expreſſing the relation of the ſimple ones to 
each other. The firſt expreſſes the relation of the paſt to the 
preſent, and is called the hreterimperſect tenſe, becauſe it does 
12 8 not 
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perſect, and preſent with reſpect to another thing paſt : a8, J 

was at ſupper when he entered; Cum intravit, cangbam. See 
IMPERFECT. 
The ſecond compound tenſe marks the time ur doubly, and 
is therefore called pluſquam felt tenſe z as, had ſupped, cœ- 
naueram. 
The third compound tenſe denotes the future with reſpe& to 
the paſt 3 as, 1 ſball have ſupped, canavers. ; 
The ſeveral tenſes or times, it is to be obſerved, are properly 
denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular inflections; in 
the Engliſh, French, and other modern tongues, the auxiliary 
verbs to be and to have, tie and avoir, are called in. 
As to the oriental languages, they have only two ſimple tenſes, 
the paſt and future, without any diſtinctions of imperfect, 
more than perfect, &c. which renders thoſe languages ſubject 
to abundance of ambiguities which others are free from. 

TENSION, TEXSIo, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the effort 
made to bend it. See DIST ENTION. 
Animals only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the tenſion of 
their muſcles, and nerves. A chord or ſtring gives an acuter 
or a deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs degree of tenſion. 
See CHORD, SOUND, Se. 

TENSOR, in anatomy. Gee the article EXT ENSOR- 

TEN T,* TABERNACLE, a pavillion, or portable lodge, un- 
der which to ſhelter in the open field, from the injuries of the 
weather. See TABERNACLE. | 


* 'The word is formed from the Latin, tentorium, of tendo, I firetch, 
in regard fents are uſually made of canvas ſtretched out, and 


ſuſtained by poles, with cords and pegs. 
Armies encamp under tens: moſt of the Tartars and Arabs 
are wandering people, that lodge under tents. See HoRD, 
NoMADES, Oc. 
The Hebrews lodged forty years under tents in the deſart 3 
which gave occaſion to the ſcenopegy or feait of tabernacles. 
See SCENOPEGY-. 

Dark TenT. See the article DARK. 

'TenT, TuRUN DA, in chirurgery, is 4 roll of lint, made in a 
particular ſorm, put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration is not per- 
fe, or where there is a quantity of matter contained in the 
tumour, more than what comes out at the firſt dreſſing, &c. 


the · ſervices performed to the lord, in conſideration of the ute 
and occupancy of his lands. See TENANT, Lonb, &c. Se 


— — 


Thoſe held of the lords were V various, baſe, frank, &c. by 
homage, ſocage,. &c. See BASE, FRANK, E&c,—'T he common 
tenures at this day are fee-ſumple, fee-tail, by curteſy, in dower 
for life, or for years, and 8 copy of court · roll. See FEE-TA1L, 
Cours, DowER, OP YHOLD, Oc. , 

Barons by ancient TENURE. See the article BARON. 

TEREBINTHIN A, in medicine, natural hiſtory, 5c. See 
the article TURPEN TINE- 

TERES, in anatomy, 2 name given to two muſcles of the arms, 
called alſo rotunds 3 diſtinguiſned by major, and minor. 

TEREs, or rotundus major, ariſes from the lower angle of the 
baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely upwards, in a 
round ſmooth body, under the head of the longus, is inſerted 
with a ſhort flat tendon into the neck of the os humeri.— 
See Tub. Anat. (Myol.) Hg. k. n. 40, 

Trxxs, or rotundus minor, called alſo tranfuerſalis, is frequently 
wanting, or, at leaſt, ſo confounded with the infraſpinatus, 
that it is loſt therein. It ariſes from the inferior angle of the 
ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely in a round fleſhy body, pafies 
over the upper head of the longus, and is inſerted by a {hoit 
gat tendon below the 0s humeri. 

TxREs Pronator Radii, See the article PRONATOR. 

TERGIFCOETOUS Plants, ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the 
backſides of their leaves. See PLANT, and SEED. 

Such are the capillaries. See the article CAPILLARY. 

TERM, TERMINUS, the extreme of any thing, or that 
which bounds and limits its extent. See EXTREME. 

TERM, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſometimes 
for a line, &c.—A line is the term Of a ſuperficies ; and 2 ſu- 
perficies, of a ſolid. See POINT) LinE, SURFACE, &c. 
This is what the ſchools call terminus quantitatis. 


eſtate. 
In this ſenſe we fay, 2 leaſe for term of life, for term of 


Tents are uſed in order to hinder the cloſing too ſoon. But | years, &c. See LEASE, and PosT-T ERM. 

ſeveral chirurgical writers, and particularly the author of the TERus,“ TERMES, Trxuixt, in architecture, denote a kind 
Hoſpital Surgeon, give us numerous inſtances, wherein the of ſtatues, or columns adorned a- top with the figure of a man's, 
uſe, eſpecially of hard tents, bas proved prejudicial in protrac- woman's, or ſatyr's head, as 2 capital; and the lower part 
ting the cure, bringing on inflammations, ſinus's, mortifica- ending in a kind of ſheath, or ſcabbord. See CoLumN, &c. 

tions, &c. in wounds and ulcers.— To remedy this, he Pro- * Some write the word thermes, from bermes, 2 name the Greeks 
poſes, that the liniments, e. be made of a liquid conſiftence, | - gave the god Mercury? whole ſtatue, made after this manner, 
either naturally, or b warming them; and that where tents was placed in ſeveral of the croſs-ways in the city of Athens, &c 


* a = Others bring the etymology of the word from the Roman od 
may ſeem indiſpenſably neceſſary, as in large cavities, the ori- Terminus, the protector SY Jand-marks, whoſe ſtatue 1 


fice may be enlarged, and ſolt Joſils put in inſtead of them, without hands or feet, that he might not change bis place) wa 
which will prevent the miſchiefs commonly attending fents. uſed to be planted at the bounds of lands to ſeparate them. 


See ULCER. > Terms are ſometimes uſed as conſoles, and ſuſtain entablaturcs 

TENTATIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjeQively : thus we ſay, | and ſometimes as ſtatues, to adorn gardens. See STATUE. 

a tentative method, meaning a kind of unartful or indirect me- Of theſe termini, the architects make great variety, iz. an- 
thod, which only proceeds by trying. gelic, ruſtic, marine, double, in but, &c. 

TENTATIVE is alſo uſed ſubſantively, for an eſſay, or effort, Milliary TERMS, termini milliares, among the ancient Greeks, 
whereby we try our {trength, or ſound an affair, &c, to ſee| were the heads of certain divinities, placed on. ſquare land- 
1 whether or no it will ſucceed. marks of ſtone, or on 2 kind of ſheath, to mark the ſeveral 
+ Wall In the F rench univerſities, TENTATIVE is the firſt theſis or ſtadia, &c. in the roads. Theſe are what Plautus calls lares 

\ | a& which a ſtudent in the theology ſchool holds to ſhew his wiales. See VIALES: | 

| | capacity: it he anſwers well, the degree of bachelor is con-| 'T hey were uſually dedicated to Mercury, whom the Greeks 

| RUS | ferred on him. See ACT, I HESIS, DEGREE, BACHE- believed to preſide over the highways. 

3K LOR, Sc. Some of them Were repreſented with four heads; ſuch as We 
Fit TENTER, TRIER, ar ProvER, a machine uſed in ne] ill ſes in Rome, at the end of the Fabrician- bridge, which 

F | | cloth manufactory, tO fretch out the pieces of cloth, ſtuff, | is hence called ponte de quattro capi. It is known, that Mer- 

F | | £c, or only to make them even, and ſet them ſquare. See cury was thus repreſented and alſo called by the Latins Mer- 

fi ; * CLoTH, Oc. curius quadrifrons, 4s being ſuppoſed the firſt who taught me 

1 It is uſually about four feet and a half high, and for length | the uſe of letters, muſic, wreſtling, and geometry. dee 


bt i. exceeds that of the longeſt piece of cloth. It conſiſts of ſe-| HERMES. 
1 veral long ſquare pieces of wood, placed like thoſe which form | TERMs are alſo uſed for the ſeveral times or ſeaſons of the ©" 
1 the barriers of a manege, ſo, however, as that the lower wherein the tribunals, or courts of judicature, are open to 
l N croſs· piece of wood may be raiſed or lowered, as is found re-] all who think fit to complain of wrong, or to ſeek their oi 
\ quiſite, to be fixed at any height, by means of pins.— Along by due courſe of law, or action. See Cou R, Day, LAV, 
| the croſs- pieces, both the upper and under one, are hooked - Ap 
| nails, called tenter-hooks, driven in from ſpace to ſpace. In contra-diſtinQion to theſe, the reſt of the year is Called 
| | 1 To put a piece of cloth on the TENTER : while the piece is yet vacation. See VACATION: 
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quite wet, one end is faſtened to one of the ends of the tenter; Of theſe terms there are four in every year, during which 
then it is pulled by force of arms towards the other end, to| time matters of juſtice are diſpatched, vix. See Nox-TEE M. 
bring it to the length required : that other end being faſtened, | Hillary Term, which, at London, begins the 23d day of Janu- 
the upper liſt is hooked on to the upper croſs- piece, and the] ary; Or if it be Sunday, the next day after, and ends the 12th 
| lowelt liſt to the lower croſs-piece, which is afterwards lowered | of February following. 

, by force, till the piece have its deſired breadth. Being thus | Ea/ter- Term, which begins the Wedneſday fortnight after Eaſter- 
| well ſtretched, both as to length and breadth, they bruſh it | day, and ends the Monday next after Aſcenſion- day. 

* with a ſtiff hair - bruſh, and thus let it dry.— hen they take Trinity-T. erm, beginning the Friday next after Trinity-ſunda 
+ it off; and till they wet it again, it will ſtill retain the width | and ending the Wedneſday fortnight after. 

1 and breadth the tenter gave it. Mic haelmas- Term, which begins the 23d of October, and end 
; TENTH, Decima. See the article TIT H. the 28th of November following. 

1 TENTH pair of Nerves. See the article NERVE. Each of theſe terms have alſo their returns. See RETURN*: 
TENURE, TENUR4)» in law, the manner or condition F 


wherein a tenant holds lands, or tenements of his lord; or| * O xfir4 


TER 


Oxford- TERMS. Hillary or Lent-term begins January 14, andj TERM in Logic:—A proportion is ſaid to conſiſt of two terms, 


nds the Saturday before Palm-ſunday.—£Zafter-term begins the 

roth day after Eaſter, and ends the Thurſday before Whit- 
— Trinity-term begins the Wedneſday after Trinity- 

ſunday. : 

ſunday, and ends aſter the act, ſooner or later, as the vice- 
lor and convocation pleaſe. — Michaelmas-term begins 

chancel 

ORober the 10th, and ends mber the 17th. 

Cambridge” TERMS. Lent-term begins January the 13th, and 
ends the Friday before Palm-ſunday,—£e/:r-term begins the 
Wedneſday after Eafter-week, and ends the week before W hit- 
ſunday. — Trinity-term begins the Wedneſday after Trinity- 
ſunday, and ends the Friday after the commencement, — 
Michaelmas-term begins October the 10th, and ends December 

z bth. . 

und. Tane In Scotland, Candlemas-term begins January the 
23d, and ends February the 1 2th. — //>it/untide-term begins 
May the 25th, and ends June the 15th, — Lammas-term be- 
eins July the 20th, and ends Auguſt the 8th. — Martinmas- 
tem begins November the 3d, and ends November the 29th. 

Jriſh-T'ERMS. In Ireland the terms are the ſame as at London, 
except Michaclmas-term, which begins October the 13th, and 
adjourns to November the zd, and thence to the 6th. _ 

Tera, in grammar, denotes ſome word, or expreflion in a 
language. See WorRD. 

The word term, terminus, is borrowed metaphorically, by the 
grammarians and philoſophers, from the meaſurers or ſurveyors 
of lands: as a field is defined and diftinguiſhed by its termini, 
or limits, ſo is a thing or matter ſpoken of by the word or 
term it is denoted by. See DEFINITION. 

Some of our vhilofophens complain loudly of the great uſe, or 
rather abuſe, of vague and general terms, which have no pre- 
ciſe, definite ſignification. — To diſtinguiſh theſe, F. Male- 
branche obſerves, that every thing that is (whether it have 
actual exiſtence, or not) and of conſequence every thing that 
is intelligible, is either a being, or a mode and manner of be- 
ing : where, by being, is meant whatever is abſolute, or which 
may be conceived alone, and without relation to any other 
thing ; and by manner of being, whatever is relative, or 
which cannot be conceived alone. 

Now, there are two kinds of manners of being; the one con- 
ſiting in the relation of the parts of a whole, to ſome part of 
the ſame whole; the other in the relation of one thing to ano- 
ther: of the firſt kind is the roundneſs of a piece of wax; 
and of the ſecond, the motion or ſituation of that ſame wax. 
If then, every thing, that is intelligible, be reducible either to 
beings, or manners of being, it is evident, every term which 
does not ſignify either of thoſe things, ſignifies nothing; and 
that every term which does not ſignify either a being, or a 
manner of being, is an obſcure and confuſed term. 

In metaphyſics, the uſe of ſuch terms is ſometimes neceſſary 
and allowable, as in ſpeaking of the divine perfections, &c, 
But in phyſics it is always miſchievous, and yet nothing more 
common; . gr. when we ſay, that bodies tend to their centre, 
that they fall by their weight, that they riſe by their levity, 
that they move by their nature, that they change ſucceſſively 
their forms, that they act by their virtues, qualities, faculties, 
Tec, we uſe terms which ſignify nothing; and all theſe pro- 
poſitions are abſolutely falſe in the ſenſe moſt philoſophers un- 
derſtand them. 

here is no centre, in the ſenſe commonly meant; and the 
forms, weight, form, nature, quality, and the like, do not awaken 
atiy idea either of a being, or manner of being: they are 
terms void of ſenſe, and which perſons of underſtanding thould 
always avoid. | 

| Scientia inſenſati inenarrabilia verba. 

Vg u, in the arts, or TERM art, is a word which, beſides 
che literal and popular meaning which it has, or may have 
in common language, bears a further and peculiar meaning in 
ſome art, or ſcience. See ART. 

Or, a term is a word which has one or more meanings beſide 
its grammatical one; or which has a peculiar force or import 
in the language of ſome particular ſcience, or art. 

A word then becomes a term when its idea is rendered more 
complex, conſiſts of more parts, and includes more ſpecial 
circumſtances on ſome occaſions than on others. 

It is this greater complexneſs, this exceſs of conſtituent parts 
in the idea, that denominates it a term in the general. 
Further, as the parts of the idea fignified by any word arc 
arbitrary, and as one may not only add new parts to thoſe 
contained in the literal meaning, but alſo ſuper-add others to 
them, alter them, extend them, and otherwiſe modify them 
at pleaſure : hence the ſame word becomes a term of this or 


i. e. two principal and eſſential words, the /ibjef? and the 
attribute. See PRoPosIT10N, 


A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three terme, the major, minor, and 


concluſion. A ſyllogiſm containing four terne, is vicious. See 
SYLLOGISM. | 


Terms of an Equation, in algebra, are the ſeveral monomes or 


members of which it is compoſed, wherein the unknown letter 
is found, but in different powers and degrees; for if the ſame 
unknown letter be found in ſeveral members in the ſame 
degree or power, they all paſs but for one term. See 
EqQuaATION. 

Thus in this equation aa + ab R, the three terms are a a, 
ab, and R: and in this aa ab tac=RAd þ de, the 
terms areaa, ab+ at, and RV dc, which are but three, 
becauſe a b + @ c having 4 in the ſame dimenſion in both 
parts, 1s taken but for one term. 

The f term in any equation, is that where the unknown 
letter or root hath the higheſt dimenſion :— that term which 
hath the root in it of one dimenſion of power lower, is called 
the ſecond term; and fo on. 


Terms of Proportion in mathematics, are ſuch numbers, letters 


or quantities as are compared one with another, See PRO- 
PORTION, 


called the terms of the proportion: of which a or 4 is called 
the firſt term, b or 8 the ſecond term, c. See SECOND, 

A and c are alſo called the antecedents, and b and d the conſe- 
quents, Sce ANTECEDENT, and CONSEQUENT, 


Terms, or courſes in medicine, the menſes, or woman's month- 


ly purgations. See MxNnses. 


TERMINALIA,* in antiquity, ſeaſts celebrated by the 


Romans, in honour of the God Terminus, See Fx ar. 
Varro is of opinion this feail took its name from its being at the 
term or end of the year: but Feſtus is of a different ſentiment, 
and derives it from the name of the deity in whoſe honour 
it was held. Sce I'ER Mus. 


In reality, the ter minalia, or feaſt of land- marks, was held 
in honour of Jupiter, conſidered in the capacity of conſerva- 
tor of land- marks or bounds. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells 
us, that it was Numa Pompilius who firſt conſecrated land- 
marks to Jupiter; and adds, that the ſame prince appointed 
an anniverſary day, wherein the country people aſſembling to- 
gether on the bounds of the lands, ſhould offer ſacrifices in ho- 
nour of the tutelary gods thereof. 

The terminalia were held on the ſeventh, or, as Struvius will 
have it, on the tenth of the calends of March, No animal 
was to be facrificed herein, it being deemed unlawful to ſtain 
the land-marks with blood : they only offered ſacrifices of the 
firſt- fruits of the earth, and this in the open air, and on the 
ſpot where the land-marks were. 


TERMINANDO & Audiends. See the article AuDI EN Do. 
TERMINATION, TERMIN AT Io, in grammar, the end- 


ing of a word ; or the laſt ſyllable thereof, See WorD, &c. 
It is the different terminations of one and the ſame word on 
different occaſions, that conſtitute the different caſes, numbers, 
tenſes and moods, c. See CASE, NUMBER, TENSE, &c. 


TERMINER in law. See the article OvERR. 
TERMINISTS, TxeRrminisTA, a ſect or party among 


the Calviniſts, whoſe particular tenets are reducible to five 
points, 

1* That there are ſeveral perſons, both in and out of the 
church, to whom God has fixed a certain term before ther 
death, after which he no longer wills their ſalvation, how 
long ſoever they live afterwards. 2% That God has fixed this 
fatal term of grace by a ſecret decree. 3? That this term 
once elapſed, he makes them no further offer of repentance or 
ſalvation, but takes away from his word all the power it might 
have to convert them. 4* That Pharoah, Saul, Judas, moſt 
of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles were of this number. 
5. That God till bears with ſeveral of theſe fort of people, 
and even confers benefits on them after the term expired; but 
that he does not do it with any intention they ſhould be con- 
verted. See CALVINISM, &c. 

All the other proteſtants, and particularly the Lutherans, look 
on theſe articles with abhorrence, as repugnant to the good- 
neſs of God, as deſtructive to all Chriitian virtue, and as con- 
trary to ſcripture, particularly the following texts, Ezek. xviii. 
2% 30 $3» 32- L2xX10, 37, 1 Lim. iv. 1, 16. - 4 Fre. W. 9. 
Acts xvii. 30, 31. Matt. xi. 28. Iſa. Ixvi. 2. Heb. iii. 7. 13. 
Rom. ii. 5, Cc. 
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that art, or both, as the inventors and improvers of thoſe arts | ER MIN UM — Quare ejecit infra TERMINUM. Ser 

have thought fit to adopt it for the common baſis of certain QUARE. 

teas, and to modify and circumſtantiate its meaning to the | Ad TERMINUM gui preterut. See the article AD, 

uſe of their reſpective arts. TERNARY Meaſure, See the article MEASuRE. 

Yee the nature and office of a term further illuſtrated in the TERRA, in geography 2 

Pictace to this work, See alſo the article DEFINITION. TERRA, in chymiſtry > See EARTH. 
Complex Terms CoMPLEX. TERRA, in natural hiſtory 8 
Cqurvalent Terms EQU1vALENT, | 
OM Terms See the articles & GENERAL. 

ative TERMS RELATIVE, TERRA 
Univical Terms 
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1 : Terra Damnata Carur Moxrvu & DaMnATA. | conſidered as conſiſting of land and water; which togethe, 
1 [ - TERRA Lemnia | LEMN IAN. 4 conſtitute one maſs, Grog, and EarTH. 

1 TERRA Japonica See & Aro Earth & Catechu. 8 The word, like the thing, is a compound of terra and 
| 1 1 TERRA Sigillata 1 IStoIILATA. earth and water. | PI 
FM TERRA Merita” CTURMERIC. Some philoſophers, particularly Dr. Burnet, tax the f 
1 | a . a 
'F ö 165 TERRA Petita. See the article SUMMONS, 1 faſhion of the terraqueous globe as rude, unartfol and . 
| if TERRA, in our ancient law-books, occurs in the ſenſe of | and conclude it highly abſurd to ſuppoſe it came thus 2 
x i land, or ground, joined with divers additions; as, 1 the hands of the Creator, and therefore have recourſe to a de 
| | | Terra Normanorum, the lands of ſuch Norman noblemen as luge to make it thus. See DEL ck. | f 
4 | were forfeited to the crown, by the owners taking part with the But others can perceive a world of art and conveniency, * 


French king againſt king Henry III. Terra fruſca, ſuch land] in this apparent diſorder: Mr. Derham particularly obi 

as has not been lately ploughed. Terra gilliflorata, land held | that the diſtribution of land and water Ga he 

by the tenure of paying a gilliflower yearly. See SERVIC 8 being laid over the other fo ſkilfully ail the world over that 

| | Terra veſlita, land ſown with corn, and the crop ſtill remain- | there is a juſt equipoiſe or ballance of the whole globe 

7 ö ; ing thereon, —Terra teſtamentalit, land held free from feudal | Thus the northern ocean ballances the ſouthern, and the 
l 


— OI > — 


ſervices, and deviſable by will.—Terra culta, land that is til-| American continent is a counterpoiſe to the A. Afri 

| led and manured, in con tradiſtinRion to terra inculta. Terra and Aſiatic. See Oct an, a: EI Al 

| affirmata, land let out to farm.—Terra dominica, or indamini- And what ſome object, that the waters occupy too great 
| T | cata, demain land of a manour. See DEM AiN.—Terra hydata, part of the globe, which they imagine would be of more 1 
| was land ſubject to the payment of hydage. See HiDAGE.-—| were it dry land, he obviates, by ſhewing that this would ge. 
fl KY Terra lucrabilis, land that may be gained from the ſea, or in- prive the world of a due quantity of vapours and rain: for if 
8 | | cloſed out of a waſte or common to particular uſes, Terra the cavities which contain the fea and other waters were 
| wainabilis, tillage land.—Terra warectu, fallow land, —Terra| deeper, though the quantity of water were the ſame, and 
. | boſcalis, wood land, Cc. See LAND, only the ſurface lefſer and narrower, the evaporations would 
wil a TERRA extendenda, is a writ directed to the eſcheator, &c. or- be ſo much the leſs, inaſmuch as they are made from the 
f dering him to inquire and find out the true yearly value of | ſurface, and conſequently are in proportion thereto, See Va- 


j 5 any land, &c. by the oath of twelve men, and certify the ex- POUR, CLouD, Rain, c. See alſo MounrT Alx, Se. 
. tent in Chancery. See ExTENT.  |TERRAR. See the article TERRIER. 

1 TERRA Firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for a conti- | TERRAS | See the F TERRACE, and PA vkMkxr 
1 nent, in contradiſtinction to iſlands. See CONTINENT. MARBLE TERRAS 1 articles } MARBLE. 
1 Thus Aſia, the Indies and South America, are uſually diftin- | TERRE-PLe1n, in fortification, the top, plat-form, or hori. 
; | | guiſhed into terra firma's and iſlands. See ISLAND. zontal ſurface of the rampart whereon the canon are placed 

. TERRA «a terra. Galleys and other veſſels are ſaid to go terra a and the defenders perform their office, See RAM ART. : 
| 20% terra, when they never go far from the coaſts. See Co AS ING. It is thus called, as lying level, having only a little flope out- 
1 | The phraſe is alſo applied in the manage to horſes which net- | wardly to bear the recoil of the canon. 

Wi! ther make curvets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on the | Tt is terminated by the parapet on that fide towards the cam- 
1 | ground on a preſſed gallop, only making little leaps or rilings | paign, and by the inner talus on the fide towards the place ;— 
0 with the fore feet. ; | its breadth is from 24 to 30 feet. See PaxArkr, G. 
Blk The terra a terra is properly a ſeries of very low, eaſy leaps, | TERRE-TENANT, is he who hath the actual poſſeſſion of the 


which a horſe makes forward, bearing ſidewiſe, and working | land, otherwiſe called the occipant. See Texans and 
i on two treads, — In this motion he lifts both legs at once; | Occur Ar. 
and when thoſe are on the point of deſcending, they are ac- | Thus a lord of a manour having a freeholder, who letteth out 


| . companied by the hind legs with a ſhert and quick cadence, his freehold to another to be occupied: this occupier, who has 
1 always bearing and ſtaying on the haunches, ſo that the mo- the actual poſſeſſion, is called the terre - tenant. 
1% tions of the hind quarters are very ſhort. and quick. TERRELLA, MIKPOTH, lietle earth, is a magnet turned of 
| | The term is alſo applied by the French to dancers, who cut] a juſt ſpherical figure, and placed fo as that its poles, cqua- 
170 no capers, nor ſcarce quit the ground. tor, &c. do exactly correſpond to thoſe of the world. Sce 


Wn! And hence it is alſo figuratively applied to authors, whoſe| MAGNET. 
1 ſtyle and diction is low and creeping. ; It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repreſenta- 
| | TERRA Aer = [= tion of the great magnetic globe we inhabit. See GLoze. 


0 | Tn nn Such a terrella, if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian like 
15! Poun a Mine | ARaTURA. a globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turned round like the earth 
| ba TU DENARIATUS. Ty in 24 hours by the magnetic particles pervading it ; but expe- 
: l TERRA Legem Amittere AMITTERE. 11 3 be a e See MAGNETI5M, 
{Wim TERRNÆ Lex | Lex. x wy ak rt 
k | 0 TERR Librata SE LI R ATA. TERRESTRIAL Globe GLOBE. 
. 7728 3 TERRESTRIAL Line S Scec LINE Terreſtrial. 
Tr Terre Quadrantata QUADRANTATA, TERRESTRIAL Paradiſe \ * . JPar ai. 
} TERRÆ Puadrugata QUADRUGATA, TERRESTRIAL Roads (Rony. 5 
5 TIA 1 TERRIER, or TER RAR, in our ancient cuſtoms, a colle tion 
\ T'$ 7 Hh. | Unc1a. of 3 - the vaſſals, or tenants of a lordſhip, 
| | | oa containin rents, ſervices, Oc. th ir lord ; and 
* | TERRA-Fihus, ſon of the earth, a ſtudent in the univerſity of ſerving — a title or claim for — — os 
4 q Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts to make jeſting payment thereof. See Manour, &c. : 
17 * and ſatyrical ſpeeches againſt the members thereof, to tax | At preſent, by terrier we mean no more than a book or 
THR them with any growing corruptions, &'c, See ACT, wherein the ſeveral lands either of a private perſon, or ot 3 
i TERRACE, or TzR&ras, a walk, or bank of earth raiſed | town, college, church, c. are deſcribed. 
$70 in a garden or court, to a due elevation for a proſpect. See The terrier ſhould contain the number of acres, the ſcite, 
I WALKS. | | boundaries, tenants names, &«c. of each piece or parcel. 
i . The terrace is an earth · work uſually lined, and breaſted with a TERRIER alſo denotes the lodge or hole which foxes, baigers, 
17 ſtrong wall, in compliance with the natural inequality of the] rabbets, &c. dig themſelves under ground, and wherein they 
& | ground, — Sometimes it is made in talus, or aſſope, and co- | ſave themſelves from the purſuit of the hunters. — Hence 
+I vered with tur. 2 | TERRIER is alſo uſed for a kind of little hound to hunt thoſe 
4 | | Counter TERRACE, is a terrace raiſed over another to join] animals, which, like a ferret, creeps into the ground, and by 
; 1 5 two grounds, or raiſe a parterte. that means affrights and bites them; either tearing them with 
| | ti TERRACE is alſo applied to the roofs of houſes that are flat, his teeth, or elſe haling them by force out of their holes. See 
F and whercon one may walk : as alſo to balconies that project.  Hovunp. 
2108 See Roor. | Fo ; TERRIS bonis & catallis rehabendis poſt purgatimem, a Wilt 
| | The terrace is properly the covering of a building which is in | for a clerk to recover his lands goods, or chattels forme:!y 
| plat-form ; as that of the periſtyle of the Louvre, or that of | ſeized, after having cleared himſelf of a felony, upon ſuſpicion 
1 : the e Rue, flint and 3 All the build-| whereof he was convict, and delivered to his ordinary to be 
| ings of the oriental nations are covered with terraces, to take | purged. ' ; 
the freſh air on, and even to lie on, See PLAT-FoRm. TERR1s & ratallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, a writ judicial 

SF | TERRACE uſed for mortar. See the article TARRACE, por the reſtoring lands or goods to a debtor, who is diſtrained 
{: | FERRAGE, IERRAOIUM, anciently ſignified a ſervice, in | beyond the quantity of the debt. See DisTR 5s. 

| which a tenant or vaſſal was bound to his lord, to plough and | Ter &ts liberandis, a writ lying for a man convicted by attaint, 
1 . reap the ground for him. See PR ECARIZ, to bring the record and proceſs before the king, and take a fe 
. Others will have it money paid for digging, or breaking the for his impriſonment, and deliver him his lands and tenemen's 
1 | ground in fairs and markets. See PICK AGE. 5 again, and releaſe him of the ſtrip and waſte. 
1 | Quieti int de thelonio, pavagio, paſſagia, laſtagio, tallagio, car-TERRITORVY, Di/tri#, the extent or compaſs of land within 
$ vagio, priſcgio I terragio. the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction of any ſtate, city 


x : TERRAQUEO Us, “ an epithet given to our globe or earth,, or other diviſion, See DisTRICT, 
1 / 


ic is a axims that The church has no territory, i. 6. it has 
mporal juriſdiQtion z {0 chat an eccleſiaſtical judge cannot 
not any body, got eren @ prieſt, | 

Much in this ſenſe, Cujas ſays, the urch has an auditory, 


TERSION,* Texs10, the act of wiping or rubbing a thing. 

Te ATTRITION and ABRASION. 

* The word comes of #70, ] wear. 

TERTIAN, TerTIANA, a fever or ague intermitting every 

ther day 3 ſo that there are two fits in three days. See FE. 
YER, AUE, Se. 
The method of curing tertiam, as well as other agues, is by 
the cortex, Either given in ſubſtance or decoction: this laſt is 
beſt in weak conſtitutions, and where the fits are not fo regu- 
lar; but the ſubſtance more to be depended on as to certainty 
in other Cafes. See AGUE, &c. 

TERTIARY canons. See the article CAN oN. 

TERTIATE, in gunnery.— Lo tertiate a great gun, is to exa- 
mine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, whereby to 
judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be ſuffictently 
fort fied or not. See Gun, Cannon, ORDNANCE, Wc. 
his is uſually done with a pair of calliper compaſies, and if 
the piece be home-bored, the diameter lefs by the height, di- 
vided by 2, is the thickneſs at any place, See CALIBER, 


TEK TI internodii potlicts extenſor, 2 CExTEXSOR. 
Tesrio adjacent? propoſitio de, See < ProPosIT ION, 
TxaT1ius Stal-mes, & C SCALENUS. 


TERUNCIUS, in antiquity, a very {mall braſs coin in uſe 

among the Romans. See Coin. - 
The inconvenience of ſuch very ſmall pieces being ſoon found, 
the teruncius became diſuſed, but its name was ſtill retained in 
reckoning z and thus it became a money of account. vc 
MoNEY-. 

The teruncius, at firſt, was a quarter of the as, or libra ; hence, 
a the as contained 12 ounces, the teruncius contained three ; 
whence the name, which is formed of the Latin, tres unciæ. 
Teruncius was allo uſed for a quarter of the denarius, fo that 
when the denarius was at ten as's, the teruncius was worth 
two and a half; and when the denarius was riſen to 10, the 

jor ncius was worth four. See DExXARIUS. 

TESSELLATED pavement, pavimentum IESSELLAT UN, 
a rich pavement of moſaic work, made of curious ſmall 
{q12re marbles, bricks or tyles, called teſſellæ, from the form 
of dies, Sce Mos AI work. 

Teſſcliated pavements were much uſed in the tents of the Roman 
generals. See PAVEMENT) Sc. 

TESSARA-CosT A, in our ancient writers. See the article 
QUADRAGESIMA-. 

TEST.“ or TesT oath, a form of oath, whereby the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the maſs, the invocation 
of ſaints, &c. aft abjured. Sce OATH. 

„be word fignifies proof or trial, being formed of the Latin, 
teflis, <vitneſs ; this oath being a mark or evidence that the 
perion is not a Roman catholic. 

The tg oath was firſt introduced by authority of parhament 
in 1672 3 and they who refuſed to. take it, were excluded the 
priv.loge of holding any public othces. 

Tuer, among chymiſts and refiners, the ſame with cuppel, or 
coppel, an inftrument uſed in the purifying gold and ſilver. 
Sce CoPPEL. 

TESTA ſcpiæ. See the article SEPIUM. 


TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet given to a ſpe- [Tesrizus hiis, 


: . . g T STICLE,* teftis, a double part in animals of the male kind, 
tortoiſcs, oy tiers, pcarl- fiſh, Sc. See FISH. 


cies of fiſhy, which are covered with a ſtrong, thick ſhell ; as 


In ſtrictneſs, however, teflacecus is only applied to fiſh whoſe 
frong, and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece : thoſe which 
are ſoit, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, as the lob- 
ter, &c. being called cruſtacecus. See SHELL. 
But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of 
the like kind, are called teſtaceous powder s.—Such are powders 
of crabs claws and eyes, harts-horn, pearl, Ce. 
Dr. Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue of all te/faceous me- 
dicines to be alike ; that they ſeldom or never enter the 
lacteals, but that the chief of their action is in the firſt paſ- 
ſaves; in which caſe they are of great uſe in abſorbing, acidities. 
See ABSORBENT. 
Hence they become of uſe in ſevers, and eſpecially in rectify- 
ing the many diſtempers in children, which generally owe 
their origin to ſuch acidities. See diſcaſes of CHILDREN, 
TEST AMENT,* TESTAMENT UM, in law, a ſolemn and au- 
thentic act, whereby a perſon declares his will, as to the dil- 
poſal of his eſtate, effects, burial, &c. Sce WIL I. 
* The word is formed irom the Latin, teflamentum, which the 
lawyers uſually derive from 7-/tat's mentis. 
A teſtament has no effect till after death, and it is always revo- 
cable till then. As te/taments are acts, of all others the moſt 
lubſect to deceits, ſurpriſe, Sc. it was neceſſary to uſe all kinds 
of precautions to prevent the wills of the deceaſed from being 
clulcd, and the weakneſs of dying perſons from being abuled. 
he moſt ancient te/taments among the Romans were made 
viva voce, the teſtator declaring his will in the preſence of ſe- 


y 0 3 theſe they called nuncupative teftaments z but 
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the danger of truſting the will of the dead to the ry of 
the living ſoon aboliſhed them, and all !-/faments were or red 
to be in writing. See NUNCUPATIVE. gs; 

The French legiflators thought holographic teſtaments, i. e. 
teſtaments wrote wholly with the teitator's hand, an abun- 
dant ſecurity ; but the Roman law, more ſevere, did not ad- 
mit of teftaments without further ſolemnity. 

The eaſieſt, and moſt favourable, is the 21ſt law in the code de 
teſtamentis, which permits ſuch as are unwilling to truſt the 
ſecret of their teſkaments to others, to write it with their own 
hand, and to cloſe it in the preſence of ſeven witneſſes, de- 
caring to them that it is their te/fament, after which it is to 
be ſigned by all the ſeven witneſſes. 

Otherwiſe, to make a folemn teſtament, it was required to be 
atteſted by ſeven witnefles, and ſealed with their ſeals. See 
SOLEMN. 

Yet the military te/tament was not ſubject to ſo many for mali- 
ties : the ſoldier was ſuppofed roo much employed in defending 
the laws, to be ſubject to the trouble of knowing them. His 
tumvltuary profeſſion excuſed him from obſerving all the rules. 
See MIIITARV. 

Add, that te/laments, wherein fathers diſpoſed of their eftates 
among their children, had particular privileges, and were diſ- 
penſed from molt of the ordinary formalities. 

Probate of a "TESTAMENT. See the article PROBATE. 

TESTAMENTTARY adepizen, C ADOPTION. 

TE5TAMENTARY ſucceſſion, See < SUCCESSION. 

[ESTAMENTARY triorage, g CC TuroRAGE. 

TESTATOR or TesTATRIX, the perſon who makes his, or 

her, will and teſtament. , dee TESTAMENT, 
M. Gillet ſhews, that a perſon incapable of a legacy, cannot 
demand any ſum which the te/fator in his teſtament declares 
himſelf indebted to him in; in regard ſuch à declaration of 
debt is preſumed a fraud. againſt the intention of the law. 

TESTA NE VIII, or I £sTA DE NEvIL, an ancient re- 
cord kept by the king's remembrancer in the Exchequer, con- 
taining the king's fees throughout the greatelt part of Eng- 
land, with inquifitions of lands eſcheated, and ſerjeanties. 

It was denominated from its compiler, Johan, de Nevil, one 
of the itinerant juſtices under king Henry III. 

TESTATU M, in law, a writ in perſonal actions; where, if 
the defendant cannot be arreſted on a capias in the county where 
the action is laid, but is returned non g/t mventus by the ſheriff, 
this writ ſhall be ſent into any other county, where ſuch per- 
ſon is thought to be, or to have where withal to ſatisfy the 
demand. 

It is called teſatum, becauſe che ſheriff has before teſtified, 
that the defendant was not to be found in his bailiwick. 

TESTE, a term commonly ufcd in the cloſe of a writ, Where 
the date is contained, which begin» with ee meipſe, if it be 
an original writ z or if judicial, te/te Aatthes Hale, Mil. 
or Franciſco North, Mil. Oc. according to the court whence it 
comes. — In ſome ancient formula's, We read tefle cuſlode 
Angliæ. See WRIT. 

TESTES, in anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies ſerving 
for generation; uſually called, diminutively, tefticles. See 
TESTICLE. 

TESTES, of the brain, are two little, round, hard bodies, be- 
tween the third and fourth ventricle, near the pincal gland. 
See BRAIN. 

R See the articles { SYNODALES. 
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ſerving for the othce of generation. Sec Tab. Anat. (Splanch) 
57. 1. It. 1w. 10. See allo GENERATION. 

” ** They are called teſlicles, by Ciminution, of teſes, witneſſes 3 AS 
giving teſtimony ot virilicy : they ate what we properly call 
genitorcts, venitalia.-—T he (recks call them didymi, Or 12v1Ns. 

In man, and moſt animals, the teflicles are exterior ; in ſome, 

as fowls, interior. Sec GENIT AI. — Some men have only 

one, ordinarily they have two, fume have naturally had three; 
nay, anatomiſts aſlure us they have known four. 

The teſticles are ſoft, white, bodies, of an oval figure, and 

about the ſize of a pigeon's egg: they have been thought 

to be of a glandulous ſubitance, and, according to the preſent 
doctrine of the glands, they may be allowed to be ſo ſtill. Sce 

GLAND. 

They are formed of a convolution of divers kinds of veſſels, 


which bring the blood whence the ſeed is to be ſecreted in the 
meanders of the te/ficles, and the former return it back again 
after the ſecretion made. Gee SEED, and SPERMATIC. 

The reft of the teffticle is made up of ſced-veſſels, which in- 
deed are but one continued ſeries or rope, intricately convo- 
luted and wound up as It were into a bottom, but adhering 6 
laxly, that it is eaſily drawn out into length, and in rats 
ſhaken from its cloſe contexture; — Theſe ſeminal veſicles 
terminate in the paraſtatæ. See PARK AST AUA. 

The te/licles, with the paraſtatæ, are ſaid to be incloſed in 
three proper coats; che firſt tlie muſculoſa, derived from the 
cremaſter muſcle; the ſecond the elythroides, Or vaginalis, 
which is a continuation of the external lamina of the peri- 


12 H tonaum; 


particularly the ſpermatic veins and arteries, the latter of 
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tonzeum 3 the third the albuginea. See each under its proper 

article, MuscuLosa, ELYTHRoIDEs, Sc. 7 

The common capſula or membrane including both tefticles, is 

the ſcrotum ; which ſee deſcribed under the article SCROTUM. 

For the uſe of the igſticles, in preparing and ſecreting the 

ſeed, Sec SEED. | 
TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either by the 

maſter and fellows of the college where a perſon laſt reſided, 
or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, who knew him well 
for three years Jaſt paſt ; giving an account of the virtues, 
uniformity, and learning of the perſon. See CERTIFICATE. 

Such a teſtimonial is always required before holy orders are con- 

ferred, and the biſhop even ordinarily demands one of a prieſt 

before he admits him to a benefice. See ORDINATION, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL is alſo a certificate under the hand of a juſtice 

of peace, teſtifying the place and time when and where a ſol- 

dier, or mariner landed, and the place of his dwelling, &c. 

whither he is to paſs, \ 

TESTIMONY. See EviDENnce, and WiTNEss. 

For the credibility of human teſlimomy. See CERTITUDE. 
TESTUDO, in natural hiftory, See Tor ToISE. 
Tx$TUDo, in antiquity, was particularly uſed among the 

poets, &c, for the ancient lyre; by reaſon it was oy 

made, by its inventor Mercury, of 'the back or hollow ſhell 
of a teſtudo aguatica, or ſea tortoiſe, which he accidentally 
found on the banks of the river Nile. See LyRE. 


Dr. Molyneux has an expreſs diſcourſe, in the philoſophical 


tranſattions, to ſhew that the tortoiſe-ſhell was the baſis of 
the ancient lyre, and that the whole inſtrument had thence 
the denomination te/tudo ; which account lets ſome light into 
an obſcure paſſage in Horace, ode 3. lib. 4. miſtaken by all th 
commentators : 
O, teſtudinis auree 
Dulcem que ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas ; 
O. mutis quoque piſcibus 
Donatura cygnt, ſi libeat, ſonum. 

TxsTUDo, tortoiſe, in the military art of the ancients, was a 
kind of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole 
company, made themſelves of their bucklers, by holding 
them up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe to each other. 
This expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from darts, ſtones, Cc. 
thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from above when 
they went to the aſſault. | 


TxtsTUDo was alſo a kind of large wooden tower which moved 


on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with bullocks hides flead, 
ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they approached the walls 
to mine them, or to batter them with rams. 

It was called te/ludo, from the ſtrength of its roof, which covered 
the workmen as the ſhell does the tortoiſe. 

TesTUDo, in medicine, denotes a ſoft broad tumour, or ga- 
thering of impure humours between the ſkull and the ſkin, 
called alſo talpa, as reſembling the ſubterraneous windings of 
a tortoiſe or mole. See TALPA. | 

T'tsTUDO veliformis quadrabilis, a hemiſpherical vault, or ceil- 
ing of a church, &c. wherein four windows are ſo contrived, 
as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or may be ſquared. 
See VAULT, QUADRATURE, c. 

The determining of theſe windows was a problem propoſed 
to the great mathematicians of Europe, particularly the culti- 
vators of the new calculus difterentialis, in the a&a eruditorum 
Lipfie, by Sig. Viviani, under the fiftitious name of A. D. 
pio liſci puſills geometra, which was the anagram of poſtrems 
Galilei diſcipulb. 

It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particularly M. Leibnitz, 
the very day he ſaw it: and he gave it in the Leiphec acts in 
an infinity of manners ; as alſo did M. Bernoulli, the mar- 
quis del Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 


TETANUS, TETANOE,®* in medicine, a kind of tonic ſpaſ- 


mus, or convulſion, wherein the fore and hind muſcles of the 
head are rendered rigid and inflexible ; ſo that it can neither 


bend one way nor the other, See ConyU Ls10N. 


* The word is formed from the Greek etre, to firetch, 
train. 


TerNus, or LET ANos, is alfo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, 


for an univerſal convulſion or rigidity ſeizing the whole body 
at Once, 
In this ſenſe, the tetanes is ſub- divided into emproſthotonus 
and opiſthotonus. See EMPROSTHOTONOS and Or IST Ho- 
TONOS, 


TETRACHORD,* TRYRAcHOR DON, in the ancient muſic, 


a concord conſiſting of three degrees, tones, or intervals, or 
four ſounds or terms; called alſo by the ancients 1a7taoager, 
and by the moderns a fourth, See Four TH, a 
The word is formed of the Greek, rerga, of rel aga, four times, 
and yopdn, a chord or ftring. 45 
This interval had the name tetrachord given it with reſpect to 
the lyre, and its chords or ſtrings. See CHo RD. See alſo 
D1ATESSARON, 
Ancient authors make frequent mention of the ſynaphe, or 
conjunction; and diazeuxis, or disjunction of tetrachords.-— 
To conceive their meaning, it muſt be obſerved, that two 
tetrachords were ſaid to be joined, when the ſame chord was 


TETRADIAPASON, quadruple diapaſen, a muſical cho 


| 


| 


the higheſt of the firſt, or loweſt inſtrument, and the loweſ 
of the ſecond ; as was the caſe in the two tetrachords that com. 


poſe the ancient heptachord or ſeventh. See Cox oy, 


But when two tetrachords had no common chord; but on 
the contrary, had each their different ones to begin and en, 
withal, ſo that between the two there were two intervals of a 
tone, then the tetrachords were ſaid to be dizjoined, which wa 
the caſe in the two tetrachords that compoſe the octachord or 
octave. See OCTAVE. 


TETRACTYC, arithmetic. See the article AxITHMTTIC. 
TETRACTYS, in the ancient geometry.—Pythagoric tetrachu 


is a point, a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. 
otherwiſe called a quadruple eighth, or a nine and twentie}, 
See D1AP ASON, | 


TETRADITZ, TzTRADITEs, in antiquity, a name given to 


ſeveral different ſes of heretics, out of ſome particular reſacd 
they bore to the number four, called in Greek, 7*]p, 
Thus, the Sabbathians were called tetradite, from their faſt. 
ing on Eaſter-day, as on the fourth day, or Wedneſday. See 
SABBATHIAN. 

The Manichees, and others, who admitted a quaternity in- 
ſtead of a trinity in the Godhead, or four perſons in lieu of 
three, were alſo called tetradite, See MANICHEE. 

The followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the fame appellation of 
tetraditæ, by reaſon of the addition they made to the tri{agion, 
to countenance an error they held, that in our Saviou;'s paſ- 
ſion, it was not any particular perſon of the Godhead, 7, gr, 
the ſon, that ſuffered, but the whole Deity. See Tx15 ac ow, 
The ancients alſo gave the name zetraditz to children born 
under the fourth moon, and theſe they believed unhappy. 


TETRAEDRON,* or TETRAHEDRON, in geometry, oneof 


the five regular or platonic bodies, or ſolids, compreliended 
under four equilateral and equal triangles. See 8011. 

The tetraedron may be conceived as a triangular pyramid of 
four equal faces. See PVRAMID.— Such is that repreſented 
(Tab. Geomet. Fig. 59.) SeeREGULAR Body. 

It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare of the 
ſide of a tetraedron, is to the ſquare of the diameter of a ſphere 
wherein it may be inſcribed in a ſubſequialteral ratio : whence 
it follows, that the ſide of a zetrazdron is to the diameter of a 
ſphere it is inſcribed in, as / 2 to the / 3, conſequently they 
are incommenſurable. 


TETRAGON,* TETPATQNOS, in geometry, a quadrangle, 


or a figure with four angles. See QUADRANGLE, 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek rerga, four, and yu, 
angle. 
Thus a ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, and trapezium, ate 
tetragonal figures. See SQUARE, c. 


TETRAGON, in aſtrology, denotes an aſpet of two planets 


with regard to the earth, when they are diſtant from cach 
other a fourth part of a circle, or 90 as, A D (Tab. A/irm. 
Fig. 3.) — See ASPECT. | 

The tetragon is expreſſed by the character q. Sce Qu4- 
DRAT. 


TETRAGONTIAS, a name given to a meteor, whoſ: head i; 


of a quadrangular figure, and its tail or train Jong, thick 
and uniform; not much different from the trabs or beam. See 
METEOR. 


TETRAGONISM, TETPATQNIEMOE, a term which ſome 


See Qua- 


authors uſe to expreſs the quadrature of the circle. 
DRATURE. 


TETRAGONUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo gu- 


tus geng. See QUADRATUS, 


TETRAG RAM MAT ON, TETPATPAMMATON, a deno- 


mination given by the Greeks to the Hebrew name of God, 
MT, Jehova, becauſe conſiſting of four letters. See Gop. 


TETRAMET ER, * in the ancient poetry, an Iambic veit 


conſiſting of four feet. See IAM BIC. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, reręa, four, and felgen, 
meaſure, 9. d. four metres. — We meet with none of theſe but 
in the comic poets, as Terence. | 


TETRASPASTON,“ in mechanics, a machine wherein ae 


four pullies. See Pu LIV. 
The word is formed from the Greek 7s]pagmrasoy. See PO 
SPASTON. 


TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, an epithet given to flowers 


that conſiſt of four ſingle petala or leaves placed around the 
piſtil. See PET ALA. 

Theſe M. Juſſieu calls polypetalous flowers. See Pol u- 
PETALOUS, 

Mr. Ray, who calls them tetrapetalous, makes them conſlitute 
a diſtinct kind, which he divides into | 
19, Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous flower, and their 
ſced-veſlels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore calls 
as the keiri or leucoium luteum, and the other common leur 
coium, the dentaria, the leucoium ſiliquoſum, alyſſon, viola 
lunaris, paronychia, heſperis, alliaria, rapa, napus, finap' 
rapiſtrum, eruca ſpuria, eryſimum, cardamine, turritis, po- 
fella ſiliquoſa, and the raphanus ruſticanus and aquaticus. 

2®, Such as have their veſſel ſhorter, which therefore, fol 
diſtinction fake, he calls capfulate and filiculsſe ; as the my* 


grum, draha, leucoium filiqua ſubrotunda, cochlearia, mt 
; tum, 


TETRAPLA,S in church hiftory, a bible diſpoſed by Origen 


{d. 
girtus of Sienna confounds the tetrapla with the hexapla ; but 


TETRAPTOTE, TETRAPToOToON, in grammar, a name 


TETRARCH,* TETRARCHA, a prince who holds and go- 


TETRASTICH, TETPAETIKON, a ſtanza, epigram, or 


TETRASTYLE,* in the ancient architecture, a building, 


TETRASYLLABICAL, a word conſiſting of four ſyl- 
TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teutans, an anci- 


Truroxic language, is the ancient language of Germany, 


Truroxic order, a military-religious order of knights, eſta- 


Oc. ſome Germans of Bremen and Lubec, touched with 


ca marina, &c. f 
> Such as have a ſeemin tetrapetalous flower, that is, a 
5 nopetalous one, divided y into four partitions, which 


le particularly calls anomalous ; as the papaver, agremony, ve- 
ronica, tithymallus, Plantage, coronopus, pſyllium, lyfima- 
chia ſiliquoſa, alſine ſpuria, &c. 


TETRAP HARMACU M, TETPA%APMAKON, in the ge- 


neral, denotes any remedy conſiſting of ſour ingredients, 


or remedy. 


under four columns, in each whereof was a different Greek 
verſion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the 
geventy, and that of Theodotion. See BiBLE, 

* The word is formed from the Greek 2 H⁹² ure, quadruplex, 


four-fo 


the tetrapla is a different work, compoſed after the hexapla, 
in favour of ſuch as could not have the hexapla. See 
HEXAPLA. = . 

Some authors are of opinion, that the order wherein the four 
verſions of the tetrapla were ranged, was different from that 


wherein we have rehearſed them ; and particularly that the 
ſeptuagint was in the firſt column : but S. Epiphanius ſays 
expreſſy to the contrary, and places it in the third, He even 
gives us Origen's reaſon for putting it there, which was, ſays 
he, that the beſt verſion might be in the middle, that the 
others might be the more eaſily confronted therewith, and cor- 
rected from it. 

Baronius, however, in his annals for the year 231, takes the 
ſeptuagint to have been in the third place in the hexapla, but 
the firſt in the tetrapla; yet Epiphanius gives it the ſame place 
in both. 


given to ſuch deſective nouns as have only four caſes : — ſuch 
are aſtus, repetundæ, Oc. See CAs E, APTOTE, Cc. 


verns a fourth part of a kingdom. 
* The word is originally Greek rel pape. formed of rel pa, 
four, and aN, rule, dominion. 
Such, originally, was the import of the title tetrarch; but it 
was afterwards applied to any petty king, or ſovereign, and 
became ſynonymous with ethnarch, as appears from the fol- 
lowing conſideration : 1*. That Pliny makes mention of ſix 
trtrarchies within the cities of Decapolis. 2*. T hat Herod's 
kingdom was only divided into three parts, which yet were 
called tetrarchies, and the ſovereigns thereof, Luke iii. 1. fe- 
trarchs. 39. Joſephus, Antig. Fud. lib. 14. 23. tells us, that 
after the battle of Philippi, Anthony going into Syria, conſti- 
tuted Herod tetrarch ; and on medals the ſame Herod is called 
ethnarch. See ETHNARCHA. 


poem conſiſting of four verſes, See DIS T ICH. 


and particularly a temple, with four columns in its front. 
dee TEMPLE. 
* The word is formed from 7s]pe, four, and cu, column. 


labics, See WorD, and SYLLABLE. 


ent people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of 
the German ocean. 


which is ranked among the mother- tongues. Sec Lar- 
GUAGE, and MoTHER Tongue. a | 
The Teutonic, now called the German or High-Dutch, is di- 
ſtinguiſhed into upper and letber. 

The upper has two notable dialects, viz. 19. the Scandian, 
Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; to which belong the languages 
ſpoke in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. 29. The 
Saxon; to which belong tlie ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, 
Scots, Friſian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe. See 
FENvOLISsH, &c. 

T's the laver belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoke 
through the Netherlands, &c. See FLEMISH. 


bliſhed towards the cloſe of the XIIth century; and thus 
called, hecauſe conſiſting principally of Germans, or Teutons, 
See KNIGHT, and ORDER, 

The origin, Sc. of this order was thus: the Chriſtians under 
Guy of Lufignan, laying ſiege to Acre, or Acon, a city of 
Syria, on the borders of the Holy Land ; at which ſiege were 
preſent, Richard king of England, Philip Auguſtus of France, 


compaſſion for the fick and wounded of the army, who wanted 
common neceſſaries, ſet on foot a kind of hoſpital under a 
tent, which they made of a ſhip's fail; and here betook them- 
ſelves to æ charitable attendance on the ſick. ; 
This ſtarted a thought of eſtabliſhing a third military order, 
in imitation of the cemplars, and the hoſpitalers. Sec TEMu- 
PLAR, and Hos FIT ALIX. 
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The deſign was approved by the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the 
archbiſhops and bi of the neighbouring places, the king 
of Jeruſalem, the maſters of the temple and the hoſpital, and 
the German lords and prelates then in the Holy Land, &c. 
And by common conſent, Frederic, duke of Suabia, who was 
then at their head, ſent embaſſadots to his brother Henry, king 
of the Romans, to ſolicit the pope to confirm the new order. 
Calixtus III. who then governed the church, granted it by a 
bull of the 23d of February, 1192; and the new order was 
called, The order of Teutonic nights of the houſe of St. Mary 
7 Jeruſalem. | 

he pope granted them all the privileges of the templars, and 
the hoſpitaſers of St. John; excepting that they were to be ſub - 
ject to the patriarchs, and other prelates; and that they ſhould 
pay tithe of what they poſſeſſed. 
The firſt maſter of the order, Henry Walpot, elected during 
the time of the ſiege of Acre, after the taking of that city, 
purchaſed a garden, wherein he built a church and an hoſpital, 
which was the firſt houſe of the Teutonic order. Such is the 
account given by Peter of Duiſbourg, a prieſt of this order. 
Jacques de Vitry differs a little herefrom ; and relates, that 
the Teutonic order was eftabliſhed at Jeruſalem betore the city 
of Acre was beſieged. 
Theſe two opinions Hartknoch, in his notes on Duiſhourg, re- 
conciles, by ſaying, that the order was firſt inſtituted by a 
private perſon, a German, at Jeruſalem ; that it was con- 
firmed by the pope, the emperor, and the princes, at the ſiege 
of Acre; and that after the taking that city, it was become fo 
conſiderable, that it was known all over the world. 
If it be true, that it was a private perſon who firſt ſet on foot 
the order, and that thoſe people of Bremen and Lubec only 
joined with them, as ſome authors aſlert, we do not know 
the preciſe year of its origin. 
The order made no great progreſſes under the three firſt grand 
maſters; but under the fourth, Herman de Salza, it became 
very powerful; inſomuch, that Conrade, duke of Mazovia 
and Cujavia, about the year 1230, lent an embaſſy to him, 
to ſolicit his friendſhip and afliſtance, offering him and his or- 
der the provinces of Culmes and Livonia, with all the lands 
they could recover from the idolatrous Pruſlians, who harraſſed 
him exceedingly with their continual incurſions, and againſt 
whom he intended this new militia ; his ov/n knights of the 
order of Chrift, or of Dobrin, intticuted for the like purpoſe, 
being found too weak. 
De Salza accepted the donation, and Gregory IX. confirmed 
it; and to aid the knights in reducing the Pruſſians, Inno- 
cent IV. publiſhed a croiſade, —With this help, in a year's 
time, they ſubdued the provinces of Warmia, Natangia, 
and Barthia ; the inhabitants whereof renounced the worthip 
of idols; and in the courſe of fifty years more, they redueed 
all Pruſſia, Livonia, Samogitia, Pomerania, Sc. 
In 1204, duke Albert had founded the order of {word bearers, 
port-glaives, which now became united to the Teutonic knights, 
and the union was approved by pope Gregory IX. Sce PORT=- 
GLAIVE, 
Waldemar III. king of Denmark, fold to the order the pro- 
vince of Eſtein, the cities of Nerva and Weltemberg, and 
ſome other provinces. 
A new union ſome time afterwards occaſioned great diviſions 
and troubles in the order: it was with the biſhops and canons 
of Pruſſia and Livonia, who hereupon took the habit of the 
Teutonic order, and ſhared the ſoveraignty with the Knights, 
in their reſpective dioceſcs, 
The order, thus maſter of all Pruſſia, built the cities of El- 
bing, Marienbourg, I horn, Dantzic, Koningſberg, and ſome 
others : the emperor Frederic II. permitted them to add to the 
arms of the order, the imperial eagle; and S. Louis, in 1250, 
allowed them to quarter the flower-de-luce. 
Aſter the city Acre had been recovered by the infidels, the 
grand maſter of the Teutonic order removed his ſeat from that 
city to Marienbourg. As the order grew in power, the knights 
took more ſtate on them; and, at length, inſtead of triars, 
brothers, as at firſt, would be called Herr. And though the 
grand maſter Conrade Zolnera, of Rotenſteine, oppoſed this 
innovation, his ſucceſſor Conrade Wallerod not only approved 
it, but even procured himſelf to be treated with honours only 
rendered to the greateſt princes. 
Diviſions being got into the order, the kings of Poland made 
their advantage of them: the Pruſſians revolted to them; and 
after ſeveral wars between the knights and the Poles, the for- 
mer yielded to king Caſimire the upper Prutha, and did ho- 
mage to him for the lower. | 
Laſtly, at the time of the reformation, Albert, marquis of 
Brandenbourgh, then grand maſter, becoming Lutheran, re- 
nounced the dignity of grand -maſter, diflolved the commande- 
ries, and drove the knights out of Pruſſia. 
Moſt of the knights followed his example, and embraced the 
reformation : the reſt transferred the ſeat of their order to 
Margentheim, or Mariendal in Franconia, which they {tit 
retain, 
They there elected Walter of Cromberg their grand maſter, 
formed a proceſs againſt Albert, and the emperor put him to 
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TEXTURE,* TEexTURA, properly denotes the arrangement 


commanderies, fcarce ſufficient for the ordinary ſubſiſtence of 
the grand maſter and bis Knights. 

The officers of the Teutonic order, When in its ſplendour, Were 
the grand maſter, who reſided at Mariendowsy 3 under him 
were the grand commander; grand marſhal, who had his 
reſidence at Koningſberg ; the grand hoſpitaler, who reſided 
at Elbing ; the draper, who took care to farniſh the babits 3 
the treaſurer, who lived at the court of the grand maſter 3 and 
ſeveral comm gers, as thoſe of Thorn, Culme, Branden- 
bourg, Koningſberg, Elbing Sc. 

They had alſo cheir commanders of particular caſtles, and for- 
treſſes; advocates, proveditors, intendants of mills, proviſions, 


Waiſſelius in his annals ſays, they had 28 commanders of 

cities, 46 of caſtles, 81 hoſpitalers, 35 maſters of convents, 

40 ſtewards, 37 proveditors, 93 maſters of mills, 700 bro- 
thers or knights to take the field, 102 brothers of the choir, or 
prieſts, 6200 ſervitors or domeſtics, c. 

TEXT, a relative term, contra- diſtinguiſned to gloſs or com- 
mentary 3 and ſignifying an original diſcourſe, excluſive of 
any note, or interpretation. See NoTE, ANNOTATION, 
ec. 

Infinite pains have been taken by the critics to reſtore, recon- 


cile, ſettle, ex lain, Cc. the tent of the bible, and the claſ- 


ſics. | | 
Mr. Whiſton accounts for all thoſe miſunderſtandings bet een 


the new and old teſtament, particularly as do the propheſies | 


in the old, cited as fulfilled in the new, to the corruption ©! 
the text of the old teſtament 3 and to obviate objections made 
againſt Chriſtianity on that head, has publiſhed an Eſſay to- 
ward; reſloring the true text of the Old Teſtament, KC. See 


QUOTATION. 
This reſtoration he is to effect from the Samaritan pentateuch, 


the Roman pſalter, the apoſtolical conſtitutions, &c. But all 

our critics take this corruption of the text to be imaginary» 

and look out for other ways of ſolving thoſe difficulties. See 
PROPHECY. 

Tx is particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of (cripture 
choſe by a preacher to be the ſubject of his ſermon. See 


HomiLY. h 
Anciently, the lawyers began all their pleadings with like texts 


of ſcripture. 

A text-book, in ſeveral univerſities, is a Claſſic author Wrote 

very wide, by the ſtudents, to give room for an interpreta- 
tion dictated by the maſter or regent, to be inſerted in the 
inter- lines. 
In this ſenſe, the French ſay, proverbially, Gleſe d' Orleans plus 
obſcure que le texte. £2 
"Che Spaniards give the name text to A kind of little poem, or 
ſet of verſes, placed at the head of a gloſs, and making the 
ſubject thereot 3 each verſe being explained, one after another, 
in the courſe of the gloſs, See Gloss. 0 

Tx Tr, in ancient law- authors, is appropriated to the book of 
the four goſpels, by Way of eminence. — This was written in 
gold letters, and carefully preſerved in the churches. 

Codex aurato conſeptus grammate ſeriptus, 
Auftus evangelicum conſervat cor parc textum. 

TEXT UARIES, TExruAklii, a name given the ſect of 
the Caraites, among The Jews. See CARAIT ES. 
Hillel ſhone among the fraditionaries, and Schammai among 
the textuaries. See TRADITIONARY: | 
The civil and canon lawyers, ſometimes alſo call a book con- 
taining the bare text, without any gloſs or commentary, 4 
textuar), textuarmm. | 

TxxTus Rœfenſis, is an ancient manuſcript, containing the 
rights, cuſtoms, tenures, gc. of the church of Rocheſter, 
granted by the laws of Ethelbert, Hhlothere, Eadred and Wi- 
thred kings of Kent, collected by Ernulf, the venerable biſhop 
of Rocheſter, about the year 1100. See LAW. 


and coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or threads inter woven, or 
intangled among each other; as in the webs of ſpiders, or in 
cloths, ſtuffs, Cc. See WEB, and WEAVING. 


* The word is Latin, formed of texo, I wveave- 


TEXTURE is allo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or coheſion of 
the conſtituent particles of 4 concrete body 3 whether by weav- 
ing, booking, knitting, ty ings chaining, indenting, intruding, 


compreſſing, attracting, or any other way. dee Cones1o0N, | 


ParTiCLE, BODY) Ee. 

In this ſenſe, We ſay a cloſe, compact texture 3 a lax, porous 

texture; A regular, Or irregular textures ic, See PORE, Ra- 
REFACTION, CONDENSATION, Oe. 5 
A great deal depends on the fextur* of the component parts of 
a body; hence moſt of its particular properties, its ſpecific 
gravity, colour, c. See CoLouR, Ec. 

TH ABORITES, or TABORITES. See TABORITE. 


name of an ancient q 
See NoBility, 

Skene makes thane to have been a dignity equal with that of 

the ſon of an earl: Camden will have it, that thanes were 


There were two kinds or orders of thanes : the king's thanes, 
and the ordinary thanes,— I be rſt were thoſe who attended 


immediately of the king : whence, in domeſday-book, they 


Soon after the conqueſt, the name Was diſuſed ; and inſtead 
thereof they were called the king's barons, barones regis. See 


BARON. 
Their origin 18 referred to king Canutus, who, taking the 


guard ; and arming them with battle-axes and ſabres with gilt 
handles, called them thing-lith, from the two Daniſh words 
theing or then, body of nobility, and lith, order of battle. 
The ordinary thanes, or hani minores, were the lords of ma- 
nours, who had particular juriſdiction within their limits, and 
over their own tenants. See LorD, and MANOUR. 

Theſe too changed their name for that of barons 3 and hence 
their courts are called courts baron to this day, See Cook, 
and BARON. | 

In old authors, charters, rc, we alſo meet with THANE, 4 
ſignifying a nobleman ; ſometimes A freeman ; and ſomeume 
a magiſtrate. 


and MIRACLE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, Se, avonderjul thin, 

and «pv, awork. . 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Or Gregory of Neoczlarea, wa 

a diſciple of Origen, about the year 223, and afterwards bi- 

(bop of Cœſarea in Pontus; and in that capacity aſſiſted at the 

&r{ council of Antioch, and at that of Epheſus againſt Paulus 

Samoſatenus. St. Leo of Catanta is alſo called Leo Thauma- 

turgus. He lived in the VIIIth century; and his body is ftil 

honoured at Rome in the church of St. Martin de T ours— 

St. Francis Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the great bau. 

maturgi of theſe laſt ages. See MIRACLE- 

THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid fate, 

by the warmth of the air, c. See Ick, and FREEZING: 

THEANDRIC, Ot ANAPIKOE, Dei-virile; à term ſig- 

nify ing dix ine and human under one; or God-· man — forme 
from Oi, Ged, and anf, Man. See DEI-VIRILE- 

S. Dionyſius, biſhop of Athens, firſt uſed the word theandb ic, 
to expreſs the two kinds of operations in Jeſus Chrift ; the 977 
divine, the other human, —T he Monothelites afterwards abuſed 
it, to ſignify the one only operation which they admitted in 
Jeſus Chriſt ; in whom they believed there was A mixture of 
the divine and human nature, whence reſulted a third natuie, 
which was a compound of the one and the other, whoſe 9 
rations followed the eflence and qualities of the mixture, and 
were neither divine nor human; but bath at ohce, or. in one 
word, theandric. See OPERATION, and MonoTHELITE: 
The term theandric, and the dogma of theandric operations, 
were examined with great care and attention, at thc Council 
of Lateran, held in 049 3 where pope Martin ſolidly refuted 
the notion of theandric operations, and ſhewed, that che ſenſe 

herein St. Diony ſius firſt uſed the word, Was catholic, and 
quite remote from that of the Monothelites, Sce P £ 2 SON» 
and TRINITV. 

THEANTHROP OS,* SANO POE, God-man ; © term 
ſometimes uſed in the {chools, to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, wh 5 
God-man, or two natures in one perſon. Gee PERSON)» and 
TRINITY. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, Otos, Deus, and ayb9w79 


homo, man. 

THEATER,* or THEATRE, THEATRUMy among the an. 
cients, à public edifice, for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpeCtacis 
or ſhews to the people. See SPECTACLE, and ScEN IZ. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, 3«&TÞ%, ſpectacli. her, 
of $$401444, Hpecto, video, I ſee. 
Under the word theater was comprehended, not only the em! 
nence whereon the actors appeared, and the action pallc® 3 dul 
alſo the whole area, or extent of the place, common to ts 
actors and ſpectators. | : 
In this ſenſe, the theater Was A buildin encompaſſed with Pol; 
tico's, and furniſhed with ſeats of Rl in f 


THACK Dies, f 5 TYLES. 
THAIN, TANs, 5 See the articles 4 Tyans. 


circles, and aſcending gradually over one another; Whic 
compaſſed a ſpace called the orcheftra, in the front where" 
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was the proſcenium, or pulpitum, whereon the actors per- 
formed, and which is what we properly call the theater, or 
ſtage, See ORCHESTRA, and PULPITUM. 
On the proſcenium ſtood the ſcena, a large front, adorned 
with orders of architecture, behind which was the poſtſcenium, 
or place where the actors made themſelves ready, retired, &. 
So that the ſcena, in its full extent, comprehended all the part 
belonging to the actors. Sec SCENE, Cc. 
In the Greek theaters, the orcheſtra made a part of the ſcena ; 
but in the Roman theaters, none of the actors ever deſcended 
into the orcheſtra ; which was taken up by the ſeats of the 
ſenators. k, 
The moſt celebrated zheaters remaining of antiquity, are the 
theater of Marcellus, and that of Pompey ; which are alſo 
called amphitheaters. ' See AMPHITHEATER, 
At Athens are ſtill ſeen the remains of the temple of Bacchus, 
which was the firſt theater in the world, and a maſter- piece 
in architeure,—All theaters were conſecrated to Venus and 
Bacchus. 

THEATER, among the moderns, more peculiarly denotes the 
ſtage, or place whereon the drama, or play is exhibited : an- 
ſwering to the proſcenium of the ancients. DRAMA, c. 
In its full latitude, however, the THEATER includes the 
whole play-houſe : in which ſenſe, it is a ſpacious room, or 
hall, part whereof is taken up by the ſcena, which compre- 
hends the flage, the decorations, and the machines; and the 
reſt diſtributed into a ſpace, called the pit, or parterre, which 
is covered with ſeats, boxes, Sc. and terminated with an ele- 
vation of one or two galleries, diſpoſed into benches aſcending 
over one another. See STAGE; fee alſo Comery, TRA“ 
CED, Oc. | 

THEATER is alfo uſed in architecture, chiefly among the Ita- 
lians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, by a hap- 
py diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents an agreeable ſcene to 
the eye. 

Such as are moſt of the vineyards at Rome; but particularly 
that of Monte Dragone, at Freſcati; and in France, the new 
caſtle of St. Germain en Laye. 

Anatomical THEATER, in a ſchool of medicine and chirurgery, 
is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the circumſe- 
rence of an amphitheater ; having a table, bearing on a pivot, 
in the middle, for the diſſection of bodies. 

Such is the anatomical theater of the royal garden of plants at 
Paris, &c. 

The THEATER at Oxford is a beautiful building, erected by 
archbiſhop Sheldon, for the uſe of ſcholaſtic exerciſes. 

THEATINES, an order of nuns, under the direction of the 
Theatins, See THEATINS. 

There are two kinds of Theatines, under the title of /i/ter's of 
the immaculate conception, who form two different congregti- 
ons, the one engaged by ſolemn vows, and the other only 
by ſimple vows. — Their common foundreſs was Urſula Be- 
nincata. 

Thoſe who make the ſimple vows are the moſt ancient, and 
are called abſolutely Theatines of the congregation : they had 
their riſe at Naples, in 1583. 

The others are called Theatines of the hermitage : the whole bu- 
ſineſs of theſe is praying in retirement, and an auſtere ſolitude, 
to which they engage themſelves by ſolemn vows. 

The Theatines of the firſt congregation take care of the tem- 
poral concerns of theſe laſt. Their houſes ſtand together, and 
communicate by a large hall. Their foundreſs drew up their 
conſtitntions, and laid the foundation of their houſe at Naples; 
baut died before it was finiſhed. 

Gregory the XVth, who confirmed the new inſtitute under 
the rule of St. Auguſtin, appointed that they ſhould be under 
the direction of the Theatins. Urban VIII. revoked this ar- 
ticle by a brief in 1624, and ſubjected them to the nuncio of 
Naples; but Clement IX. 1 this brief, and ſubmitted 
them anew to the Theatins by a brief in 1668. 

HEAT INS, a religious order of regular prieſts ; thus called 
from their firſt ſuperior Don John Pietro Caraffa, archbiſhop of 
a, in the kingdom of Naples, which was anciently called 
he fame archbiſhop was afterwards pope, by the name of 
Paul IV. after having been a companion of Gattan, a Ve- 
Ro gentleman, the firſt founder of this order, at Rome, in 

524. | 

I he Theatins were ihe firſt who aſſumed the title of regular 
©*rcs. They have not only no lands, or fixed revenues, either 
common or in propriety ; but they do not even aſk or beg 
any thing; but wait for what providence ſhall ſend them for 
their ſubſiſtance. 
1 Fan. employ themſelves much in foreign miſſions; and in 
1927 entered upon Mingrelia, where they have an eftabliſh- 
— : they have had the like in Tartary, Circaſſia, and Geor- 
la, Which they have ſince abandoned, by reaſon of the little 
Ther 2 perceived thercof. 
Their firſt congregation appeared at Rome in 1524, and was 
connrmed the ſame year by Clement VII.— Their conſtituti- 
dus were drawn up at a general chapter in 1604, and ap- 
proved by Clement VIII. — They wear the prieſts habit. 


T HE 


THEATRE. See TärArkk, and AMPHITHEATER, 


THEBAID, TrarBars, a famous heroic poem of Statius, the 


ſubject whereof is the civil war of "Thebes between the two 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices ; or Thebes taken by Theſeus. 
See Eric, Hx ROI, &c, JEIIS 

Statius was twelve years in compoſing his Thebard, which con- 

ſiſts of twelve books: he wrote under Domitian.— He is cen- 

ſured by the beſt critics, as Boſſu, &c. for a vicious multipli- 
city of fables and actions, for too much heat and extrava- 
gance, and for going beyond the bounds of probability, See 

Fable, PoLyMYTHY, and PROBABILITY. 

Several Greek poets had compoſed Thebaids before him ; the 

principal were, Antagoras, Antiphanes of Colophun, Mene- 

laus the Ægean, and an anonymous author mentioned by Pau- 

ſanias, /:b. 9. 

Ariftotle, praiſing Homer tor the ſimplicity of his fable, op- 

poſes to him the ignorance of certain poets, who imagined 

that the unity of fable or action was abundantly provided for 
by the unity of the hero, and who compoled T Heel,, Hercu- 
leids, &c. in each whereof they collected every thing that had 
ever happened to their principal perſon, See He Ro, ACTON, 

&c, 

THEFT, Furtum, in law, an unlawſul, felonious taking away 
another man's moveable and perſonal goods, againſt the owner's 
will, with an intent to fteal them. Sce Larceny. 

It is divided into theft, or larceny, properly ſo called, and 

petit theft, or petty larceny; the former whereof is of goods 

above the value of 12 d. and is deemed felony.— Lhe other, 
which is of goods under that value, is not felony. See Per ry- 

LARCENVY, FELONY, Oc. 

Open theft from the perſon, or in preſence of the owner, is 

properly called robbery, See ROBBERY, 

THEFTBOTE, the receiving a man's goods again from a 
thief, or other amends by way of compoſition, and to pre- 
vent proſecution, that the felon may eſcape unpuniſhed ; the 
puniſhment whereof is impriſonment, and not loſs of lite, or 
member. Sec THEFT. 

THEISM. Sce De1sm, PoryYTHELsM, and I rRITHEISM, 

THEKUPHZE. See the article EKU TH. 

THELONIUM, TELontvun, fignifies toll. See TOLL. 

Breve eſſendi quieti de "THELONIO, a Writ lying for the citizens 
of a city, or burgeſſes of a town, that have a charter or pre- 
ſcription to free them from toll; againſt the officers of any 
town or market, who would conſtrain them to pay it, con- 
trary to the ſaid grant or preſcription, ; 

THEME, Tnrema, a ſubject or topic, to write or compoſe 

on. Sec SUBJECT, Ec. 

THEME, among aſtrologers, denotes the figure = conſtruct 
when they draw the horoſcope ; repreſenting the ſtate of the 
heavens for a certain point, or moment required; z. e. the 
places of the ſtars, and planets, for that moment, See Ho- 
ROSCOPE, | 
The celeſtial theme conſiſts of 12 triangles, incloſed within 
two ſquares, and called the twelve houſes. See HousE. 

THENAR, in anatomy, a muſcle, whoſe office is to draw 
the thumb from the fore-finger ; whence it is alſo denominated 
abductor pollicis manus, Sce ABDUCTOR. 

Its antagoniſt is called antithmnar. See ANTITHENAR, 
THENOPSYCHITES. See ThxtrorsYCHITES. 
THEOCATAGNOST/E, “ a ſect of heretics, or rather 

blaſphemers, who dared to find tault with certain words and 

actions of God, and to blame many things in the fcriptures, 
* The word is formed from the Greek, OG., God, and xd/ayt- 
YwTK&e, I judge, or condemn. 
Marſhal, in his tables, places theſe heretics in the VIIth cen- 


tury ; for what reaſon we know not; Damaſcenus being the 
only author that mentions them, but without taking any no- 
tice of the time of their appearance. 
Add to this, that in Damaſcenus's treatiſe of hereſies, we meet 
with heretics that were not ſo much the authors of ſects ſub- 
ſifting at any certain time, as wic kell perſons, ſuch as are found 
in all times, and all ages, 
THEOCRACY,* a ſtate governed by the immediate direc- 
tion of God alone, Sec GOVERNMENT. 
„Ihe word is formed from OZ, God, and xęgl &., power, ein- 
we. 
1 to Joſephus, the ancient government of the Jews 
was theacratic ; God himſelf ordering and directing every thing 
belonging to the ſoveraign authority. See Jung E. 
This theocracy laſted till the time of Saul; when the Ifraelites, 
weary thereof, deſired they might have a king like other na- 
tions: and thenceforward the ſtate became monarchic. 
There was alſo a kind of imaginary theocraq; at Athens: while 
the ſons of Codrus were diſputing the ſucceſſion, the Athen!:- 
ans, wearied out with the miſeries of an inteitine war, abo- 
liſhed the royalty, and declared Jupiter the only king of the 
people of Athens. x 
THEODOLTITE., a mathematical inſtrument, much uſed in 
ſurveying, for the 'taking ot angles, diſtances, altitudes, Oc. 
See ANGLE, SURVEYING, Oc. Sec allo PLOTTING. 
It is made variouſly ; feveral perſons having their feveral ways 
of contriving it, each more himple and portable, more accurate 
and expeditious, than others. I'be following one is not inie- 


Vol. II. | 
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"cox to any We have ſeen: it conſiſts of 4 braſs circle, about 3 Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the whole trinity fui- 
foot diameter, cut in form of Fig. 25. Tab. Surveymng 5 having fered in the of Jeſus Chriſt. See PATRIFASSIAXs. 
its limb divided into 360 degrees, and each degree ſubdivided This hereſy was embraced by the Eutychian monks of Scy- 


either diagonally, ot Other wiſe, into minutes. | thia; who uſing their utmoſt efforts to make it obtain, rai 
25. 1. 2.) great diſorders toward the beginning of the following century. 
n 


Underneath, at cc, Are fixed two little pillars 6 b (fig. ; 0 n ng ot 
which ſupport an axis, whereon is fixed 2 teleſcope, conſiſting was condemned, at its Eſt riſe, in the councils of Rome 


| of two glaſſes, in a ſquare brals tube; for the viewing of re- | and Conſtantinople, held in 483: it Was revived in the IXth 
* mote objects. century, and again condemned in a council at Rome, held in 


On the centre of the circle, moves the index C, which is 2 862 under pope Nicholas I. 
5 paſs in the middle, whoſe meridian | F. le Quien, in his notes on Damaſcenus, ſays, that the ſame 


circular plate, having 2 com , Ta 
line anſwers to the Gducial line a4: At þb are fixed two pil- | Error had been taught before Fullenſis, by Apollinarius, whoſe 
1% which bears 2 teleſcape like the former, diſciples were the firſt that were called theopatitæ, or theopaſ- 


of collimation anſwers to the 6ducial line a a, —At chitæ. See ArolLINARIAN. 
is fixed a plain ſight for the view- THEORBA,*® THiORBA, or TIORBA, A muſical inftru- 
; ing nearer objeQs. See S10 Hr. ment, made in form of a large lute z except that it has two 


| | The ends of the index 44 are cut circularly, to gt the diviſi- necks, or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof ſuſtains the 


ons of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally divided, | four laſt rows of chords, which are to ge the deepeſt ſounds. 


the fiducial line at one end of the index ſhews the degrees and See LUTE. 
rd is formed from the French, teorbe, or theorbe, and that 


0108 | 
| 11 i imb. he whole inſtrument is mounted * The wo 
4 minutes upon the limb. I he Who — Goff, from the Italian, tiorba, which ſighufies the ſame ; and which 


ſome will have to be the name of the inventor. 


Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, but only four plain fights, | The tb : . i 
a ** gor ba is an inſtrument which for theſe laſt ſixty or 
two of them faſtened on the limb, and two on the ends of ſeventy years, bs th | LG hs his in th were * 
3 ä a borough- baſſes: it is ſaid to have been inven in France b 
The uſe of the theodolite 18 abundantly ſhewn in that of the g 8 N y 
ſemicircle, which is only half a theodolite. See SE MICIRCLE— — 4 of — a - 4 . 
And in that of the plain- table, which is occaſionally made to only difference verwern the ther ba am. the lute is, that 
the former has eight baſs or thick ſtrings, tWice 3 long as thoſe 


5 e b ee eee y | | 
with Note, the index and compaſs of the theodolite likewiſe ſerve 2 Jute z which excels of length renders thejr found ſo ex- 
| for a circumferentor and are uſed as ſuch. Ser CiRCUMFE- ingly ſoft, and keeps 1 UP fo long e een 
| a der many preter it to the harpſicord «elf, - At leaſt it has this 

| RENTOR. advantage, that it 1s eaſily removed from place to place, e. 


T hey april he err 2 — theology ** All its ſtrings ate uſually ſingie $ though there are ſome who 
45 The word is formed from G, Cod, and rn, geniture, ſeed, double the baſs ſtrings with 5 little oQaves and the imall 
ſtrings with an uniſon; in which caſe, bearing more relem- 


ing. f 
* us the ancient theege in a poem under that blance to the Jute than the common theorba, the Italians call 


| | | title. Among the ancient writers, Dr. Burnet obſerves, theo- it the arcileuto, or arch-lute. 20 8 
gem and coſmogony ſignified the fame thing. In effect, the THEOREM, in the mathematical method, a propoſition 


fire, water, which terminates in theory, and which conſiders the proper. 
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4 0 1 generation of the gods of the ancient Perſians, a b 
Kent and earth, is apparently no other than that of the primary ties of things already made, or done, See THEORY, and 
h i} elements. See CHAOS» and CHAOLOGY- PrRoPOSLTION: a ; 
Fmt THEO LOGICAL Criticiſms N See 3 Cr 1TICiSM. Or, a theorem 1s 2 ſpeculative propoſition, deduced from ſeveral 
. Tnrolocic Ar Prebend, 7? PREBEND. definitions compared together, —T bus, if a triangle be com- 
| 4 | THEOLOGIU M.“ in the ancient theater, was a place, or pared with a parallelogram ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of 
. | little ſtage, above chat whereon the ordinary actors appeared. the ſame altitude, and partly from their immediate definitions, 
| | See THEATER» | and partly from other of their properties already determined, 
. | 1} The word is Latin, formed from Oe and avy@-, ſpeech, 7A tit is inferred, that the parallelogram 15 double the triangle; chat 
I cour ſe. | propoſition is A theorem. See Dzrixiriox, Cc. 
l 1 "The theologium was the place where the Gods appeared — It Theorem ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from problem. See the ar- 
i alſo included the machines whereon they deſcended, and from ticle PROBLEM. 
ll - which they ſpoke. See MACHINE. 4 There are two things to be chiefly regarded in every therrem, 
i! There was A theologium required for the repreſentation. of the| wiz. the propoſition, and the demonſtration : in the firit is 
MENT Ajax of Sophocles, the Hippolitus of Euripides, c. Scal. expreſſed what agrees to ſome certain thing under certain con- 
| 


| 
. Poet. lib. 1. cap. 1+ | | girions; and what does not. See PROPOSITION: 
4 | THEO LOGY,* Divinity; a ſcience which inſtructs us In the latter, the reaſons are laid down, by which the uinder- 
$601 in the knowledge of God, and. divine things; Or which as | ſtanding comes to conceive that it does or does not agice 
$11: God, and the things he has revealed, for its objeQ. See] thereto. See DEMONSR TATION, 
4 Gop, DivINE, Oc. Theorems are of various kinds. 
1 
i 


* The word Þ compounded of or Cod, and de. diſcourſe. Univerſal TT KEOREM) is that which extends to any quantity 
Theology is a ſcience which ſhews us what We are to believe of without reſtriction, univerſally — as this, that the rectangle 


FI God, and the manner wherein he would be ſerved. lt is di-] of the ſum and difference of any TWO quantities, is eq; | to 
1 1 | vided into tWO branches, natural, and revealed or ſuper na- the difference of their ſquares. 
U | f tural. N Particular THEOREM, is that which extends only to à parts u- 
1 It Natural THEOLOGY, Þ the knowledge We have of God from] lar quantity — 45 this: in an equilateral right lined triangle, 
Wi \ 11; his works, by the light of nature, and reaſon. See NATURE» each of the angles is 60 degrees. 
| | 11 and REA SON. Negative I HEOKE M, is that which expreſſes the impoſbility of 
TA Supernatural 'T HEOLOG T) is that which we learn from revela- | any afſertion — as, that the ſum of two biquadrate numbers 
$329k tion. See REVELATION. cannot make a {quare number. 
th | Poſitive THEOLOGY » is the knowledge of the holy ſcriptures; Local THEOREM), is that which relates to A ſurface — as, that 
N wy > and of the ſignification thereof, conformably to the opinions of triangles of the ſame baſe and altitude are equal. 
l the fathers and councils; without the aſſiſtance of any argu- | Plane TaroREM, is that which either relates to a fectilinest 
ll mentation. Some will have it, that this ought to be called | ſurface, or to one terminated by the circumference of a circle 
bi! expoſitive, rather than poſitive. See POSITIVE. as, that all angles in the ſame ſegment of a circle arc equal, 
FRY | Moral THEOLOGY) is that which teaches us the divine laws re- | See PLANE. | 
F | i lating to our Manners and actions. See MoRAL. Solid THEOREM) is that which conſiders a ſpace terminated by a 
bl! | Scholaſtic, or School THrOLOGY) is that which proceeds by rea- ſolid line; that is, by any of the three conic ſections — *- gr: 
iy 1 ſoning; or that derives the knowledge of ſeveral divine things chis: that if a richt line cut two ay mptotic oarabola's, \' 
i*F (| from certain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. See SCHOLASTIC: two parts terminated by them ſhall be equal. See SoLib. 
'$ | 4 The ancients had a three-fold theology 4 the firſt, uuhixn, mythic, Reciprocol THEOREM), is one whoſe converſe is true —A+» that 
1 | fabulous, which flouriſhed among the poets 3 and was chiefly if a triangle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two equal angles 
1 1 employed in the theogony, or genealogy of the gods. See] the converſe of which is likewiſe true, that if it have two 
| 1 FABILE, MyTHOLOGY» T HEOGONY- equal angles, it muſt have two equal ſides. See REC 
| | | The ſecond, Toilun, political, which was that chiefly em- RO CAT. 
| | braced by the politicians, prieſts, and people, as moſt ſuitable THEORETI C,* THEORET ICA L, or 'THEORIC, ſome: nt 
' mY and expedient to the ſafety, quiet, and proſperity of the ſtate. relating to theory, or that terminates in ſpeculation, —In which 
| . The third, 99%" natural, chiefly cultivated by the philoſo- ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to practical. 
phers, as moſt agteeable to nature and reaſom The phyſical The word is formed from the Greek, Te@e:a, { /ee, viert, 
+ | or natural theology acknowledged. one only ſupreme God; to contemplate. — 
as tnco Ou, 


| which it added dæmons, #5 mediators between him and man. 'T he ſciences are ordinarily divided into theoretical, 4 
See DAMON. philoſophy Sc. and practical, as medicine, law, Oc. * 


1 | Bachelor in THEOLOGY) C ge the articl BACHELOR. SCIENCE. 3 
5 Myſtic THEOLOGY)» e article N MfysTIC- THEORETIC, TAHEoRETICUS, is an appellation peculiar!) 

F bY | = HEOPASCHIT ES, THEoPASCHIT A) a ſect of heretics given to an ancient ſect of phyſicians contradiftinguilhed from 
4 in the V th century, the followers of Petrus Fullenſis, or Peter the empirics. See PHYSICIAN. | ha 
eur 


the Fuller. 


FI 6h + a. bt ed 


Theoretic phyſicians were ſuch as applied themſelves to a 
careful ſtudy and conſideration of what relates to health and 
diſeaſes ; the principles of the human body, its ſtructure and 
parts, with their actions and uſes; whatever befalls it either 
naturally or preternaturally ; the differences of diſeaſes, their 
nature, cauſes, figns, indications, c. the textures, proper- 
ties, c. of plants, and other medicines, 6&;,—In a word, 
the theoretic phyſicians were ſuch 2s went on the foot of rea- 
{on, in oppoſition to the empirical phyſicians, who went 
wholly on experience. See Mzp1civg, and Emeigic., 
THEORETICAL Arithmetic, 7 « 2 
THEORETICAL Philoſophy, Pniroseny. 
YHEORIC ng, in ancient authors, was what was raiſed by 
way of tax on the people, to defray the expences of theatri- 
cal repreſentations, and other ſpectac les. See Sp x CTACLE. 


in the occaſions of war. 
THEORICAL Aftronomy, is that part of aſtronomy which 
conſiders the true ſtructure and diſpoſi tion of the heavens, and 
heavenly bodies ; and accounts for their various phanomena 
therefrom. See ASTRONOMY. 

it is thus called in oppoſition to that part which conſiders their 
apparent ſtructure, or their diſpoſition as viewed by the eye ; 
which is called fherical aftronomy, See SPHERICAL. 

The feveral parts of throrical a/tromomy, ſee under SYSTEM, 
SUN, STAR, PLaner, EarrTH, Moon, Sarx LLITE, 
Comer, &c. | | 

THEORY, a dogrine which terminates in the ſole ſpeculation, 
or cotifideration of its object, without any view to the practice, 


Jo be learned in an art, &c. the theory ſuffices ; to be a maſter 
of it, both the theory and practice are required. Machines, 
many times, promiſe well in the theory, yet fail in the practice. 
dee MACHineg. 

We fay, theory of the moon, theory of the rainbow, of the 
microſcope, the camera obſcura, the motion of the heart, the 
operation of purgatives, &c. See Moon, RainBow, Mi- 
CROSCOPE, CamrRA, HE AR r, PVR OGATIxR, Oe. 
TuroRIES of the Planets, Ec. are ſyſtems or hypotheſes, ac- 
+ Cording to which the aſtronomers explain the reaſons of the 
phænomena or appearances thereok See H YPOTHES1s, Sy. 


mode and manner of their religion; the word VepaTevey, 
whence therapeute, ſignifying the care a phyſician takes of his 
patient, and the ſervice any one renders another. 

Philo, in his firſt book of the contemplative life, relates, that 
there were a people ſpread throughout moſt of the known 


into ſolitary places, where they had each their ſeparate manſion, 
called Jemneium, or monaſtery, See MonasTERy. 

He adds, that they there reſigned themſelves wholly to the 
eX®rciſes of prayer and contemplation, were continually as in 
the Preſence of God, prayed mornings and evenings, eat no- 
thing till after ſun-ſet, and many of them not above once in 


books of Moles, the prophets, the pſalms, and other like Wri- 
dings, wherein they ſought for myſtical and allegorical mean. 
inge, from a perſuaſion that the {criptures were only ſhadows 


- the Therapeute vere ſpread through Greece, and all the 
arbarous nations, 30. becauſe Joſephus, who gives a very 

— account of the Effenes, does not ſay one word of the 
Perapeute, or the therapeutic ifs. See EssE NE. 


8 that they read nothing but the law, and the prophets, 
N that they had ſome books of their founders; and how can 
rig. þ Ma dtate with the Chriſtians, who were then in their firſt 
ha 3 » that they only prayed twice a day, whereas the Chriſtians 

n Prayed much oftener. 4. that the Chriſtians had no 


hymns or plalms till after the time of Antoninus. Laſtly, 
that the Chriſtians could not be ſpread over the world. — 


Nevertheleſs Euſebius, /6. II. _— Ecel. c. 17. St. Jerom, Sono- 


men, Nicephorus, Baronius, 


this opinion ; ſuppoſing it inconſiſtent in Philo, a Jew, to 


But though the Chriſtianity of the Therapeutæ appears proba- 
ble enough; yet their monachiſin is not made out at all. S$ee- 


Mok, &. 


THERAPEUTICE,# THerapruTiCE, that part of medi- 
cine which is employed in ſeeking out remedies againft gif. 


caſes, and in preſcribing and applying them to effect a cure. 
dee Mx Dic IxE. 


The word is Greek, 0epamreurixn, formed from Oparivers, to 


altend, to nurſe, cure, &c. 


Therapeutice teaches the uſe of diet, pharmacy, chirurgery, 
and the methedus medendi. See Dir, Mevpicings, PRE 


SCRIPTION, e. 


TuERATEVUTIck is alſo uſed figuratively, in ſpeaking of the 
mind, and of diſcourſes made to correct the errors and defects 


thereof. 


Such is the Therapentice, or Therapeutics of 'T heodoret ; being 
a treatiſe againſt the errors or unwholſome opinions of the 


Greeks, f. ;. the heathens. 


THERAPHIM, or TRERAYHIu, a Hebrew term, which has 
S'Ven great torture to the Critics. —We meet with it 13, or 


from D., raphah, to leave, becauſe people quitted every 
thing to conſult them.— He adds, that the theraphim were in 
human ſhape ; and that, when raiſed upright, they ſpoke at 
Certain hours, and under certain conſtellations, by the in- 


fluence of the celeſtial bodies. This is a rabhinical fable, which 


pointed out the hours and minutes of future events, as directed 


by the ſtars, —Je Pomis corrects Abenezra, laying, that the 


theraphim being made under a certain conſtellation, the devil 
made them ſpeak under the lame. See Tariisman, 


R. Eliezer tells us the reaſon why the rabbins will have the 
theraphim to ſpeak, and render oracles : *tis, ſays he, becauſe 


* 


it is written in the prophet Zachary x, 2. The theraphim 


have ſpoken vain things. 4, 

The fame rabbin adds, that to make the theraphim, they killed 
a firſt-born child, clove his head, and ſeaſoned it with ſalt and 
oil; that they wrote on : plate of gold the name of ſome im- 
pure ſpirit,” laid it under the tongue of the dead, placed the 
head againſt the wall, lighted lamps before it, prayed to it, and 
it talked with them, 


Be this as it will, Vorſtiug obſerves, that beſide the paſſage of 


Zachary juſt quoted, it appears likewiſe from Ezekiel xxi. 21, 
that the heraphim were con ſulted as oracies. | 

De Pomis endeavours to ſhew, that the theraphim, which Mi- 
chol put in David's bed, were not of this kind, becauſe they 
were not in the figure of men ; but R. Eliezer is of another 
ſentiment, 

As to the manner of making the theraphim, Vorſtius take: it 
to be a vain tradition of the rabbins, though R. PFanichuma 
and Jonathan, in his Targum, Gen. xxxi. 19. relate it after 
R. Eliezer.— The chief reaſon of his diſbelief, is, that Laban, 
who had not quite loft all notion of the true God, 4 appears 
from Gen, xxxi. 53. could not be guilty of ſo great a cruelty : 


but Vorſtius does not conſider that the cuſtom might not be 


leſs real, for its not having been eſtabliſhed fo early as Laban ; 
and that the Hebrews ſometimes burnt their children to 


Moloch. 

F. Kircher directs us to ſeek the origin of the theraphim in 
Egypt ; adding, that the word is Egyptian. — Spencer, in his 
diſſertation on the urim and thummin!, maintains the word to 
be Chaldee, and to ſignify the fame with feraplim ; the Chal- 
deans being frequently known to change the I into N, that 
is, / into t. He adds, that thoſe images were borrowed fro: 


the 


etavius, M. Godeau, Mont- 
faucon, Oc. maintain the Therapente to have been Chriſtians ; 
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111 the Amorites, Chaldeans, or Syrians; and that the ſerapis in the other; and, on the contrary, either an increaſe of beat, 
14 of the Egyptians is the ſame thing with the theraphim of the | or decreaſe of weight of the atmoſphere, will make it de- 
Xx | ; Chaldeans. See Selden de diis Syrins, ſynt. 1. c. 2. ſcend. See BAROMETER. 

1 ' THERIACA, OHPIAKA, TREACLE, in medicine, a name | Conſiruftion of the Florentine or common "THERMOMETER 


! > 
q ; | ee 
| | | 5 ng g OY | | | : 
| 4} RE | | | 


5 given by the ancients to various compoſitions eſteemed good 


againſt poiſons ; but now chiefly reſtrained to what, by way 


of diſtinction, we call theriaca andromachi, or venice treacle. 
See ALEXIPHARMIC, ANTIDOTE, COUNTER-POISON, 
Sc. 

This is a compound of no leſs than 64 drugs, prepared, pul- 
verized and reduced, by means of honey, into a liquid 
electuary. See ELECTUARY. 
The baſis, or foundation of the compoſition, is vipers fleſh. 
M. Charas has wrote a particular hiſtory of the animals, plants 
and minerals, which enter the compoſition of this famed 
remedy. ; 
It is found ſoveraign againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, and 
in the wind-colic; and is alſo uſed in intermitting fevers, 
and in caſes requiring perſpiratives and diaphoretics ; alſo in 
continual fevers, eſpecially ſuch as are malignant, and where | 
the pulſe is low and ticking ; in the ſmall-pox and meaſles : 
and, as moſt of the ingredients thereof are very hot, in all 


diſeaſes, where the natural heat is weak and languid. 
Andromachus, Nero's phyſician, paſtes for the inventor of the 
theriaca ; at leaſt, it was he gave the firſt deſcription thereof 


he academiſts del Cimento, conſidering the inconvenience; of 
the thermometers Juſt deſcribed, attempted another, that ſhould 
meaſure heat and cold by the rarefaction and condenſation of 
ſpirit of wine; though thoſe be vaſtly leſs than of air, ang 
conſequently the alterations in the degree of heat like to be 
much leſs ſenſible. | 
The ſtructure of their thermometer is this: on ſome little piece; 
of turmeric is poured a quantity of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
which hereby receives a red tincture ; this done, the ſpirit of 
wine is filtrated again and again through a brown paper, that 
the coarſer particles of the root may be ſeparated thereirom, 
With the ſpirit thus tinged and prepared, they fill a glaſs ball 
AB (fig. 5. n.'2.) and a tube BC; and that all the ſpirit may 
not deſcend in winter into the ball, it is convenient to put the 
ball into a lump of ſnow, mixed with falt : or, if the inſtru. 
ment be to be made in ſummer, into ſpring-water impregnated 
with falt-petre, that the condenſed ſpirit may ſhew how gat 


it will retire in the extremeſt cold. 


If it riſe to too great a height from the ball, part of it! 
to be taken out; and that the tube may not be made longer 
than needs, it is convenient to immerge the ball, filled with 


its fpirit, in boiling water, and to mark the furtheſt point to 
which the ſpirit then riſes. | 

At this point the tube is to be hermetically ſealed by the fame 
of a lamp; and at the ſides is to be added a ſcale, as in te 


Ft in elegiac verſes : his ſon did the ſame in proſe, and Demo- 
F crates in iambics. 

4 Anciently, the treacle made at Venice had all the vogue ; and 
1 many ſtill retain the ancient prejudice: but it is now pre- 
* pared at Montpellier, at Paris, and even at London, with] former thermometer. 

as much advantage as at Venice. Now, ſpirit of wine rarifying and condenſing very conſidem- 
| $1 There is another vulgar kind of theriaca, called diatſſaron, bly ; as the heat of the ambient air increaſes, the ſpirit will 
becauſe only conſiſting of four ingredients. See DiaTts-| dilate, and conſequently will afcend in the tube; and as the 
SARON. heat decreaſes, the ſpirit will deſcend : and the degree or quan- 


Treacle water, and treacle vinegar are found good preſervatives | tity of aſcent and deſcent will be ſeen in the ſcale. Yet as the 


$ "it againſt putrid air, whether by being only ſmelt at, or by | ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's is not hereby diſcovered, 
T1 rubbing the wriſts, temples and noſe therewith, this inſtrument is not ſtrictly a thermometer, no more than the 
al l 1 THER MZ, * GEPMAI, in architecture, ancient buildings, | former. 

i furniſhed with baths, eſpecially of the hot kind. See] It is to be here obſerved, 1“. that as the natural gravity ot 
11 BaTH. the liquor makes it tend downwards, fo it reſiſts its aſcent 
FSH The word is formed from the Greek, 3zppu®-, hoy. out of the ball into the tube; and that the more, as it riſes 


higher: for which reaſon, it were beſt to have the tube BC 
horizontal, 
25. Since there muſt of neceſſity be ſome air left in the void 


Among the nobleſt monuments of ancient Rome, are reckon- 
ed the thermæ, or baths of Diocleſian. 
Therme, or hot ſprings, it is commonly argued, owe thei 


heat to a colluctation, or efferveſcence of the minerals in them. 
Though Dr. Woodward aſcribes it to the ſubterraneous heat, 
or fire, which communicates with them by ſome ſpiracle or 


part of the tube over the liquor, that air, by its elaſticity, will 
tend downwards, and of conſequence will reſiſt the riſe of t!ic 
liquor, and be compreſſed by it as it does riſe : its elaſticity 


—— 


therefore is thus increaſed. 
3. Since it is found from experience, that a leſs degree of heat 
is communicated more eaſily to the ſpirit of wine in the ball 
than a greater, the rarefactions of the ſpirit of wine are no: 
proportionable to their producing cauſes ; eſpecially tince 4 
greater degree of heat finds more liquor in the tube than a le! 
does, to which, notwithſtanding, the heat may be more calily 
communicated than to that ſtagnating in the ball. 
On theſe accounts, the Florentine thermometer, though that 
commonly in uſe, is far from being an accurate meaſure of 
heat, &c. to which may be added what Dr. Halley ob'erves 
in the philoſophical tranſactious, that he has learned from h 
who have kept ſpirit of wine long, that it loſes part of its 
expanſive force in courſe of time, 
Various methods have been propoſed by various authors, ſor 
finding a fixed point, or degree of heat and cold, from hic 
to account the other degrees, and adjuſt the ſcale; that fo . 
ſervations made at the ſame. or different times, in diffeicut 
places, may be compared together. 
Some note the place the liquor is at in winter, when water be. 
gins to freeze; and again, that in ſummer, when butts: 
placed near the ball of the thermometer, melts : the internic- 
diate ſpace they divide into two equal parts, the middle pan 
whereof anſwers, in their graduation, to temperate heat; 1"! 
each moiety they ſub-divide into ten degrees, adding four other 

equal degrees on each of the two extremes, But this me 

*thod ſuppoſes the fame degree of heat and cold to anſv*! 
to the freezing of all water, and the melting of all bun 
as alſo, that all thermometers receive the ſame imprethon 
from the {ame degree of heat; all which are contrary to ©*- 
perience. 
Others adviſe the ball of the thermometer to be put in a quant 
of ſnow and ſalt, and the point the liquor is at to be noted- 
Thence the thermometer is to be removed into a deep cave 0 
cellar, whither no external air reaches; ſo that the liquor !57 | 
ceiving the action of a temperate air, may ſhew the degree 
temperate heat. Laſtly, they divide the intermediate _ 
into 15, or more equal parts, which they continue bey0" 
eacl. extreme: but this method is liable to the like cue: 


canal, whereby a greater quantity of heat is derived thither 
than to ordinary ſprings. See MINERAL, WATER, SPRING, 
HEAT, c. 5 

THERMOMETER, TruerkmomeTRUM, an inſtrument 
ſhewing, or rather meaſuring, the increaſe and decreaſe of the 
heat and cold of the air. See HEAT, AiR, &c. | 
Thermometer and thermoſcope are ordinarily accounted the ame 
thing: Wolfius, however, makes a difference; but ſnews withal 
that what we call thermometers are, in reality, no more than 
ther moſcopes. See THERMOSCOPE., 

There are various kinds of thermometers, the conſtructions, 
defects, theory, &c. whereof are as follow: 

Conftruttion of a "THERMOMETER, depending on the rarefaction 

of the air.— In a tube B C, (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 3. u. 2.) to 
which is faſtened a glaſs ball A B, is put a quantity of com- 
mon water mixed with aqua regia, to prevent its freezing; 
and the mixture tinged with a ſolution of vitriol to give it a 
greenneſs, In filling the tube, care is taken that there be fo 
much air left in the ball and the tube, as, that when at its 
greateſt condenſation in the middle of winter, it may juſt fill 
the ball; and yet in its greateſt rareſaction in ſummer, may 
not drive all the liquor out of the tube. To the other ex- 
treme of the tube is faſtened another glaſs ball CD, open to 
the air at D: on each fide the tube is applied the ſcale E F, 
divided into any number of equah parts. 
Now, as the ambient air becomes warmer, the air in the ball 
and the top of the tube expanding, will drive the liquor into 
the lower ball; and conſequently its ſurface will deſcend: on 
the contrary, as the ambient air grows colder, that in the ball 
becoming condenſed, the liquor will aſcend. See RAR E/ 
FACTION, and CONDENSATION. 

Conflruftion of the mercurial THERMOMETER, -In the ſame 
manner, and with the fame caution as before, put a little 
quantity of mercury, not exceeding the bigneſs of a pea, into | 
a tube BC (fig. 4. u. 2.) thus bent in wreaths, that, taking up 
the Jeſs height, it may be the more manageable, and leſs lia- 
ble to harm ; divide this tube into any number of equal parts 
to ſerve for a ſcale. 

Here the approaches of the mercury towards the ball A will | 
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ſhew the increaſes of the degree of heat.— The reaſon is the 
ſame as in the former. 
The detect of both theſe inſtruments conſiſts in this, that they 


are liable to be acted on by a double cauſe : for, not only a 
decreaſe of heat, but alſo an increaſe of weight of the atmo- 


niences as the former. 


Dr. Halley aſſumes that for a fixed degree of heat wherein 
ſpirit of wine begins to boil ; but there is reaſon to ſuſpect this 
too of being precarious: though after him, M. Amontons re- 


tains the degree of heat anſwering to boiling water, for the 812. 


duating his mercurial thermometer, But as the different ne 


ſphere, will make the liquor riſe in the one, and the mercury 0 
3 AYR 
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as 


hl I. that heat of all boiling waters is not the fame ; 
bly Pe point is yet undetermined. f 


„The word rhermo/cope is generally used indifferently with that of 
ther mometer - T is ſome difference, however, in the literal 


ſtrument that meaſures thoſe changes, from $4641, heat, and 
ut]pew, to meaſure : on which foundation the thermometer ſhould 


be a more accurate thermoſcope, Ne. This difference the excel- 
lent Wolfius taking hold of, deſcribes all the chermometers in 


uſe as thermoſcopes 3 ſhewing that none of them properly mea- 
ſure the changes of heat, ic. none of them do more than in- 
Jicate the ſame. Though their different heights yeſterday and to. 
day ſhew a difference of heat, yet ſince they do not diſcover the 


mometers. See THERMOMETER. ; 
In the Ada erudit. Li V. we have a method of graduating the 
common thermometers ſo, as that the unequal diviſions thereof 
ſhall correſpond to equal degrees of heat, whereby the ratio of 
to-day's heat to YE rday's will be meaſured, an conſequentl) 
the 7 — be improved into a thermometer. 

« that of Car. Renaldinus, and is deſcribed by 
the Leipſic editors thus: take a ſlender tube about four palms 
long, with a ball faſtened to the ſame ; pour into it ſpirit 
of wine, enough juft to fill the ball when ſurrounded with ice, 
and not a drop over. In this ſtate, ſeal the orifice of the tube 
hermetically, and provide Gx veſſels, each capable of contain- 
ing a pound of water, and ſomewhat more ; and into the firſt 
pour 11 ounces of cold water, into the ſecond 10 ounces, 
into the third 9, Cc. This done, immerge the thermometer 
in the firſt veſſel, and pour into it one ounce of hot water; 
obſerving how high the ſpirit riſes in the tube, and noting the 
point with unity : then remove the barometer into the ſecond 
veſſel, into which is to be poured two ounces of hot water, and 
note the place the ſpirit riſes to, with 2. By thus proceeding till 
the whole pound of water is ſpent, the inſtrument will be 
found divided into 12 parts, denoting ſo many terms or de- 
grees of heat; ſo that at 2, the heat is double to that at 1, at 


Bat the method, though plauſible, Wolfius ſhews is deceitful, 
and is built on falſe ſuppoſitions : for it takes for granted, that 
we have one degree of heat, by adding one ounce of hot to 
11 of cold water; two degrees, by adding two ounces to 
10, Sc. It ſuppoſes that a ſingle degree of heat acts on the 
ſpirit of wine in the ball with a ſingle force, a double with a 
double force, Ar. Laſtly, it ſuppoſes that if the effect be pro- 
duced in the thermometer by the heat of the ambient air, 
which is here produced by the hot water, the air has the ſame 
degree of heat with the water. 

But none of theſe ſuppoſitions is true: for, as to the firſt, 
allowing the heat of the hot water, equally diſtributed 
through the cold, one degree of heat will then be diſtributed 
through 11 parts, two through 10, three through 9, &c. 
Taking therefore equal bulks of the water, #. gr. a twelfth 
part of each, the heat will not be double in one, triple in an- 
other, quadruple in another, &c. 

[he firſt ſuppoſition therefore is erroneous, and ſo is the ſe- 
cond ; for neither is the heat of the hot water equably dif- 
fuſed throughout the cold, nor does the heat of the hot wa- 
ter act uniformly on the ſpirit of wine, i. e. not with the 
ſame force during all the time of its action. 

For the third ſuppoſition, the heat of the ambient air acts not 
only on the ſpirit of wine in the ball, but alſo on that in the 
tube ; and therefore this as well as that will be changed. 


THESEA, or Tyres #A, OHZETA, in antiquity, ſeaſts cele- 


brated by the Athenians, in honour of Theſeus. See FEAST. 
In ſpite of the important ſervices that hero had done his 
country, in delivering it from a ſhameful tribute of ſo many 
youths of either ſex ſent yearly to be devoured by the Mino- 
taur in Crete (as the fable has it) or ſent as ſlaves to Minos 
king of Crete, as the hiſtories have it; from which he freed 
them, by overcoming Taurus, Minos's general : he was ba- 
niſhed for ſome time, and retired to Scyro, under the protec- 
tion of Lycomedes, king of that iſland, who ſlew him out 
of jealouſy. ; 
The gods revenged this treatment Theſeus received from the 
Athenians, by afflicting them with a famine, which the oracle 
28 them ſhould not ceaſe till they had avenged his death.— 
pon this they ſlew Lycomedes, brought Theſeus's bones to 
Athens, placed them in a temple erected to him, and ap- 
pointed theſea to be held every eighth day of each month, 
— largeſſes were distributed to the people, and the day 
pent by the rich in feaſting and rejoicing. | 


Laps yn Arfin & 'T HESIN. See Per ARSIN. 
ZSIS,* in the ſchools, a general propoſition which a perſon 


1 Ae 
dvances and offers to main. See PROPOSITION, EcTHE- 


*Is, METATHESIs, PARATHESIs, PARENTHESIS, SYN- 
THESIS, &c; 


The word is pure Greek, Hege, poſition; form d from 710 
peno, I put 3 down, : FRE IT 82 
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In the colleges it is frequent to have placards, containing 4 
number of theſe theſes —T bere ae * eſes in theology, in 
medicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c,— The maintaining 2 
theſis, is a great part of the exerciſe a ſtudent is to undergo for 
a degree, See DEGREE. 


Tuatsis, in logic, Cc. — Exer) propoſition may be divided into 


theſis, and hypothelis - ing feet 
nied, and hypotheſis the conditions of the affirmation or ne- 
gation, Sec HYPOTHESIS: 

Thus, in Euclid, If a triangle and parallelogram have equal 
baſes and altitudes, (is the hypotheſis) the firſt is half of the 
ſecond, the thefts. 


THEURG Y,* ©@EOTPTTA, a name which the ancients gave 


to that ſacred part of magic, which we ſometimes call white 


magic, or the white art. See MAGIC. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, O:, God, and e, 

awork, q. d. the art of doing divine things, or things which Cr0d 
alone can do, or the power of working extraordinary and ſu- 
pernatural things by invoking the names of God, ſaints, an- 

gels, Oc. 

Accordingly, thoſe who have wrote of magic in the general, 

divide it into three parts 3 the rſt whereof is called thetrgy, 45 

operating by divine or celeſtial means; the ſecond, natural 

magic, performed by the powers of nature; and the third, ne- 

cromancy, which proceeds by invoking dzmons. Sce NEecRo- 


MANCY, Oc. 


THICK Inte/tines. See the article INTESTINES. 
THIGH, a part of the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 


between the leg and the trunk. See LE Gs, Cc. 
The ſeveral parts of the thigh have different names : the fore 


and upper part is joined to the groin, or inguen; the ſide 


makes the hanch, or hip, c, coxendix ; the upper hind-part 
the buttock, clunis; the lower and hind-part the ham, poples, 
of poſt and plico, becauſe it bends backwards and the fore- 
part the knee, geuu, of the greek yu» which ſignifies the 
ſame. 

The bone of the thigh is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in the whole 
human body, as being to bear the whole burthen thereof : 
whence its name femur, of fero, I bear. See FEMUR, 


THINKING, Cogitation, à general name for any act, or 


operation of the mind. See MinD, and THOUGHT, 
Chauvin, with the Cartefians, will have thinking to conſiſt in 
a certain native; inherent motion, or agitation of the human 
mind, whereof itſelf 1s conſcious, Native and inherent, ſince 
he conceives it no other than the very eſſence of the mind it- 
ſelf, or, at leaſt, its principal and fundamental property ,— an 
agitation, ſince chere is a new Modification or change made in 
the mind, which we ſcarce know how to conceive without mo- 
tion; add, that the origin and et mology of the word cogita- 
tion, according to Varro and Feſtus, implies as much; cog:7 
being uſed for coagito. See T HOUGHT. 

When the mind turns its view inwards, upon itſelf, the firſt 
idea that offers, ſays Mr. Lock, is thinking z wherein it ob- 
ſerves a great variety of modifications, and thereof frames to 
itſelf diſtinct ideas: thus the perception annexed to any im- 
preſſion on the body made by an external object, is called ſen- 


ſation. See SENSA'T ION. 


When an idea recurs without the preſeace of the object, it is 
called remembrance. Sec MEMORY- 

When ſought after by the mind, and brought again in view, 
it is called recolleclion. See RECOLLECTION. 

When held there long under attentive conſideration, it 15 con- 
templation. Sce ConTEMYPLATION- 

When ideas float in the mind without regard or reflection, it 
is called a revery WHEN they are taken expreſs notice of, and, 
as it were, regiſtered in the memory, It is attention : and when 
the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and conſiders it on 
all ſides, it is /fudy and attention. Sce ATTENTION, Sc. 
Theſe are the moſt oby ious modes of 1011k1Ng 3 but there are 
ſeveral others which We know of; and, doubtleſs, the mind is 
capable of infinite others, whereof we have no notion at all. 
See MoDE. | 

The ſchool philoſophers uſually divide thinking, with regard to 
the objects it is employed about, into underſtanding, intellectio; 
and willing, volitio. See UNDERST ANDING, and W1LL.— 
And hence, thole arc ſaid to be the two powers or faculties of 
the human mind. See PoWER, and FACULTY. 

Intellectual thinking is farther ſubdivided into divers kinds : the 
firſt, when the mind merely apprehends or takes notice of a 
thing, called perception: the ſecond, when it affirms or denies 
a thing, called judgment : the third, when it gathers or infers 
a thing from others given, called reaſoning the fourth, when 
the mind diſpoſes its own thoughts or ideas in order, called 
method. Sec PERCEPTION) JUDGMENT) REASONING, and 
METHOD. 

Volitive thinking, or volition, admits of infinite different mo- 
difications, or new determinations. See WIII. 

Some authors extend the idea of thinking further; and conſi- 
der it in God, angels, brutes, Oc. whence a new diviſion of 
thinking into divine; angelical, human, and animal or ſenſitive. 
But the two firſt we know little or nothing of. See Gon, 
and ANGE 1.—T be third is that WC have already been treating 
of —As to the laſt, 91%. animal or ſenſitive thought, 1: is de- 
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fined to be an action of the foul attending to an external ob- 
ject, effected by means of the animal ſpirits duly agitated in 
the brain, to excite an idea. See SPIRITS, KnowLepGe, 
Trovenr, r. | 
The Carteſians maintain, that thinking is eſſential to the hu- 
man foul; and, conſequenthy, that there is no time when the 
ſou] does not think: but this doQrine is overturned by Mr. 
Lock, who ſhews, that in fleep without dreaming, y db is 
See Ip EA. 
rſt, and moſl cer- 
tainof all truths; from which alone we draw this conſequence, 
therefore I am, or exiſt, ſum.—One might alſo ſay, copito, ergo 
Deus gt; I think, therefore there is a God. See Ex1sTENC E, 
CaRTESIAN, &c,—Logic is defined the art of thinking juſtly. 


See NUMBER, and NumMERATION. 
TH18D, in mufic, a coneord reſulting from a mixture of two 
ſounds containing an interval of two degrees. See Con- 


It is called third, as containing three terms, or founds between 
the extremes. See InTERvYAr. 
The third, in I taltan, terza, in French tierce, in Latin tertia, 
bas no general name in the Greek: it is the firſt of the im. 
perfect concords; f. e. of ſuch as admit of majority and mi- 
nority, without ceaſing to be concords.— And hence it is, that 
it is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. 
The firſt, which the Italians call ditons (from the greek ditones ) 
or 1erza maggiore, and we greater third, is compoſed diatoni- 
cally of three terms, or ſounds, containing two degrees, or 
intervals; one whereof, in the ancient ſyſtem, is a greater 
fone, and the other a leſſer tone: but in the modern temperate 
ſyſtem they are both equal, as ut, re, mi; or ut, mi. See 
EGREE, Tower, SEMITONE, Oe. 
Chromatically it iz compoſed of four ſemitones ; two whereof 
are greater, and the third leſs: it takes its form from the ratio 


The ſecond third, which the Ttalians call trihemituono, or 
emi-ditono, or terza minore, and we leſſer third, is compoſed, 
like the former, of three ſounds or terms, and two degrees 
or intervals : but theſe degrees, diatonically, are only a greater 
tone, and a ſemitone. 

Chromatically it is compoſed of three tones, two greater, and 
one leſs; as re, mi, fa; or re, fa. x 

It takes its form from the ratio ſeſqui-quinta 5 : 6, 

Both theſe thirds are of admirable uſe in melody; and make, 
as it were, the foundation and life of harmony, See Con- 


They are uſed agreeably both aſcending and deſcending ; and 
that either running over all the degrees, as ut, re, mi; or 
re, mi, fa; or {cipping the middle degree, as ut, mi; or 


and ſprightly in riſing, and ſomewhat heavy and melancholic 
in falling: the Jer third, on the contrary, has ſomewhat ſoft 
and tender in riſing, and ſomewhat briſk in falling. For the 
uſe of the greater or leſſer third in the ſeries of the ſcale ; ſee 
SCALE. | 
There are two other kinds of thirds that are diſſonant and 
vicious; the firſt only compoſed of two greater ſemitones, 
and, by conſequence, of a ſemitone leſs than the leſſer third. 
this they call the defe7ive third. EE 
The ſecond, on the contrary, has a ſemitone more than the 
greater third ; and this they call the redundant third. 
The defeftive third is very frequent in Italian ſongs, eſpecially 
thoſe compoſed for inſtruments ; but is not to be uſed without 
neceſſity, and a deal of diſcretion. The redundant third is ab- 
ſolutely forbidden. 

THirD Borough, in our ancient law-books, denotes a conſtable, 
See ConsSTABLE. | | 

FTnirD Earing, in huſbandry, the tilling or ploughing of the 
ground a third time. 

TRHIRD F/ate. 

THrikd Night-awn-hynd : by the laws of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, a gueſt who had lain three nights in an inn, was re- 


For one night he was accounted wncuth, for two nights gueſt, 
and the third, awn-hynd,—Prima nocte incagnitus, ſecunda Hoſpes, 
tertia domefticus cenſetur, | | 
THIRD Order, a fort of religious order, that obſerves the ſame 
rule, and the fame manner of life, in proportion, as ſome 
other two orders inſtituted before. See ORDER. 
The third orders are not originally religious orders, but aſſo- 
ciations of ſecular, and even married perſons, who conform, 
as far as their condition will allow them, to the defign, inten- 
tion, and rules of a religious order which aſſociates and directs | 
them. 
The Premonſtrantes, Carmelites, Auguſtines, and F ranciſcans, 
diſpute among themſelves the honour of having firſt intro- 
duced third orders - but the pretenſions of theſe laſt appear to 
be the beſt founded. 


The firſt contend, that the TIR D order of Premonſtrantos 
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began in the life-time of their founder St. Norbert, Who dies 


in 1134. See PkEMONsTRANTEs, / g 


F. Diego de Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, Who has 


them immediately, as well as the Carmelites themſelves, from 
the prophet Elijah; and among the great men who have made 
profefſion of that third order, reckons the prophet Obadiah, 
who lived 800 years before Chriſt ; and among the women 
our Saviour's great gr ndmother, under the borrowed name of 
St. Emerentiena. This Obadiah, he ſays, was oontroller. 


ting his houſe, his wife, or children. 
The author adds, that he was not properly of the third or di 


Such, according to him, is the foundation of the 25174 order 
of Carmelites. See CaRMEIIT R. 
F. Helyot ſhews, that this third order was not begun till the 


married, living at liberty in the world, 
St. Louis, king of France, in the third order of the Carmdlites, 
The Trip order of Auguſtins, if we credit F. Bruno, waz 
inſtituted by St. Auguſtin himſelf: but the arguments he pro- 
duces are fo frivolous, that F. Hel yot obſerves, they are not 
worth the refuting, 

The Tüix p order of Franciſcans was inſtituted by St. Franci, 
in 1222, in favour of people of both ſexes, who being ſmitten 
with the preachings of that faint, demanded of him an eaſy 
manner of living a Chriſtian life : upon which he gave them 


The firſt order of this ſaint are the monks called minor ſriart, 
comprehending the cordeliers, capuchins, and recollects; the 
ſecond comprehends the nuns of St. Clare; and the third ſeve- 
ral perſons of both ſexes, who live at liberty, and theſe are 
what we call the third or See FRANCI15scC AN, Sc. 
Of this order, which was only eſtabliſhed for ſecular perſons, 
ſeveral of both lexes, to attain the greater perfection, have 
ſince commenced religious, and formed various congregations, 
under various names, as religious Penitents of the third order, 


Se. 


THIRD Paint, or T1ERCE-pint, in architecture, the point of 


ſection in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. 

Arches or vaults of the third point, called by the Italians 4; 
terzo acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two arches of a Circle, meet- 
ing in an angle a-top. See ARCH, 


Fad Point, in perſpective, PoiwT, 
THIRD Rate, RATE. 
THrird Subfidy-duiy, See the articles Dur. 
T ithe of the THIR D year, TIT EE. 


THIRDIN Gs, the third part of the corn or grain growing 
on the ground at the tenant's death, due to the lord for 2 he- 
riot, within the manour of Turfat, in Herefordſhire. Ser 
HERTOr. 

THIRST, a painful ſenfation, occaſioned by a preternaturzl 
vellication of the nerves of the throat or fauces, and producing 
a deſire of drinking. See Drink, 

Rohault accounts for thut thus: the ſtomach liquor, which 
ordinarily reſolves into a thick Vapour, and aſcends from the 
ſtomach up into the throat, to moiſten it ; being too much 
warmed and agitated, either from a want of ſome other liquor 
to temper and dilutc it, or from any other cauſe, becoming 


the fibres of the throat, 

There are various kinds of liquors which quench thirft ; ſome 
by tempering the ſtomach liquor; others by diluting, and 
even diſſolving the falt ; and others by moiſtening and ſup- 
pling the fibres. Acids are peculiarly fitted for that end. Ste 
ACID, 

Thirſt is ſometimes eluded by rolling a leaden bullet or a pebble 
in the mouth, which occaſions an extraordinary iſſue of H 
to moiſten the throat, &c. See SALIVA, 

Mr. Boyle mentions a man who could eaſily abſtain from 
drinking for nine days, and yet his diet nothing more liquid 
than uſual; the ſecretions of urine, ſweat, c. being performed 
all the while regularly, and in the ſame quantity as uſual, 

In dropſical caſes, where there is not a right ſecretion of the 
urine by the renal glands, and the veſſels and parts of the body | 
are loaded with too great a quantity of ſerous humours, a great” 
moderation in drinking might be attended with good ſuccels, 


provided ſome liquor could be found out to allay that uncaly 
ſenſation: 


THLIPSIS, HAI IZ, is uſed by anatomiſts, for the com- 
THNETOPSYCHITES,* a ſect in the ancient church, 


on : probably this would be beſt performed by mucilages 
—— with ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur, or gellies with Juice 
of lemon, &c. and that a ſmall quantity of ſuch a compoſition 


now and then uſed, might be of as much real f. ice in 
quenching th, as draughts of liquors which increaſe the 


THISTLE, Carduus, à name common to divers platits, whoſe 


conſiſt of ſeveral little, narrow longiſh leaves, ranged 
— into a ſort of head, and whoſe leaves are uſually 
quammoſe and prickly. The moſt known of theſe plants are 
1 bleſſed THIST TE. See CarDuvs Benedictus. 


Hit THISTLE, or our lady's TrrsTLE, Carduns Mariæ, the 


decoction whereof is by ſome recommended againſt the dropſy, 
jaundice, and pains of the kidneys, 


Fuller's THISTLE, or Teazel ; fee under the article Teazer. 
Order of the THISTIE, or of St. Andrew, is a military order 


in Scotland; inſtituted, as ſome ſa by Hungus, or — 
king l the Pics, after a vidto ined over Athelſtan. See 


KNIGHT. 


that kingdom) appearing to him at the time of the engage 
ment, be biete the happ augury, took the figure thereof into 
his ſtandard in honour of his protector, and inſtituted an order 


From the collar hangs a medal, on which is the image of St. 
Andrew with his croſs on his breaſt; with this motto, Nn 
me impune laceſſet, No body ſhall provoke me unpuniſhed. 
Others give a different account of its origin, and aſſure us, 
it was inſtituted after the concluſion of a peace between 
Charles VII. of France, and the king of Scotland. 

The abbot Juſtiniani goes up higher, and will have it to have 
been inſtituted by Achaius I. king of Scotland, in 809 ; who, 
after an alliance made with Charlemaign, took for his device 
the Hiſtle, with the words nemo me impune laceſſet, wh ich, in 
effect, is that of the order: he adds, that king James IV. re- 
newed the order, and took St. Andrew for its protector. 

The order only conſiſts of twelve knights, belides the king, 
who is the chief, or ſoveraign. Their ordinary badge is a 
green ribbon, to which hangs a thiſtle of gold, crowned within 
a circle of gold, in which is the foreſaid motto. 


Our Lady of the TarsTLE, was alſo a military order inſtituted 


m 1370, by Louis II. duke of Bourbon.—[t conſiſted of 26 
knights, whereof that prince and his ſucceſſors were the Chiefs : 
their badge was a ſky- blue girdle; and, on ſolemn occaſions, 
2 mantle of the ſame colour, with a gold collar, interwoven 
with flower-de-luces, among which was the word e/perance, 


county of Cheſter, whereby, if in driving beaſts over the com- 
mon, the driver permits them to graze, or take but a thiſtle, 
he ſhall Pay a half. penny a beaſt to the lord of the fee. 

At Fiſkerton, in Nottinghamſhire, by ancient cuſtom, if a 
native, or cottager Killed a ſwine above 2 year old, he paid the 


preſſion of any veſſel, or aperture, whereby its cavity is leſſened. 


who believed the foul of man perfectly like that of brutes ; 
and taught that it died with the body. See SOUL, 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek, riſe, mortal, and 


We meet with no account of theſe heretics any where, but in 
J. Damaſcenus, hereſ. go. unleſs they be the ſame with thoſe 
Eulebius ſpeaks of, Hit. Eccleſ. tb. g. c. 38. who relates, that 


rile again with it at the end of the world. He adds, that 
Origen refuted them in 2 numerous council, and reclaimed 


them from their errors. — St. Auguſtin and Iſidore call them 
Arabian heretics. 


PICtended to be deſcended from thoſe converted by St. Thomas. 
The Thomeans being informed of a new People arrived among 


— —_ 


that all the tract is poſſeſſed wholly by them: lometimes they 
| mes only a cer- 
tain quarter in it. 

They own themſelves ſtrangers in that country, and their tra- 
dition is, that they came thither from the country about the 
City of Mailapur, or St. T homas, by reaſon they were perſe- 


The Thomwans alcribe their converſion, their diſcipline, Ge. 
to St. Thomas : their breviary adds, that their apoſtle paſſed 
thence into China. 

We ſhall not here enter into the diſpute, whether the St. Tho- 


mas ſo famed in the Indies be the apoſtle, or ſome other ſaint 


of that name; which latter is the opinion of ſeveral learned 
men, and particularly of M. Huet. 


patriarch of Alexandria; ſending biſhops to the Indians, par- 
ticularly St, Pantænus, St. F rumentius, c. Te may be doubted, 
whether or no it were to theſe Indies that they were ſent : Ba. 
ronius, indeed, maintains it was; but the Portugueſe author 
da Hiſtoria d "Ethiopia, endeavours to prove it was to Ethiopia 
theſe ancient miſſionaries went, All we know for certain is, 
that the Thomeans, tor ſeveral ages, were furniſhed with 
biſhops from the ſide of Babylon, or Syria ; and there is a 
kind of patriarch at Babylon who continues to furniſh them, 


The Chaldee was doubtleſs brought among them by their hi- 
ſhops : it is added, that at the time the Eaſt was infected with 
Neſtorianiſm, Eutychianiſm, s. the biſhops likewiſe carried 


Such a mixture of opinions, with a total interruption of paſ- 
tors, ſometimes for ſeveral years together, occaſioned that hor- 
rible chaos their religion was in at the arrival of the Portu- 
gueſe; for a ſpecimen whereof we ſhall add their manner of 


Over the altar was a kind of tribune or gallery; and while the 
prieſt was ſaying the beginning of the office A a cake of 
flower of rice was frying in oil or butter above : when enough, 


uſed a kind of brandy variouſly Prepared in that country, Nor 
was their ordination much more regular ; the archdeacon, who 
was ſometimes more reſpected than the biſhop himſelf, fre- 


Their other abuſes were infinite : the Portugueſe, for theſe two 
laſt centuries, have laboured the reformation of this church; 
and have employed both the eccleſiaſtic and ſecular power 
therein: to tlus end they have called the Thomæ an biſhops to 
the councils at Goa, have inſtructed, charged them, Oc. and 
have even ſent them for inſtruction to Portugal and Rome 


mg no good was like to be done with them, they reſolved to 
exclude them once for all, and to appoint an European biſhop 
in their room. Theſe proceedings have rendereq the Portu- 


Aleixo de Meneſes, archbiſhop ot Goa, who governing the 
Portugueſe Indians for ſome time, in defect of a viceroy, took 
that occaſion to call a ſynod in the village of Diamper, where 


to the Roman church : he was ſeconded by the Jeſuits, 
After the death of the archbiſhop, a Scat part of the ha 
church relapſed, and thus ſtil! continues, partly Roman, partly 


THOMAS=-Chrifians dg: CRI T74 Ns, 
THomas's Hoſpital, 
THOMIS M, or Tnomarsm, the doctrine of St. Thomas 


HosePrtar. 


Aquinas, and his followers the Thomifts ; chiefly with regard 
to predeſtination, and grace, 

There is ſome doubt what the true, genuine Thomiſm is: the 
Dominicans pretend to hold pure: 

authors who diſtinguiſh the Thomiſm of St. Thomas, from thar 
of the Dominicans, See Dominicans, 

Others again make Th:miſm no other than a kind of Janſe- 
niſm diſguiſed ; but Janſeniſm we know has been condemned by 
the pope, which pure 7h:mifm never was. See JANSENI5m. 


pointed by their order to lay down and defend betore the holy 
ſee the dogmata of their ſchool, have fince been reputed the 
rule of pure Thani. 

The 
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two authors diſtinguiſh four claſſes of Thomiſts : the firſt, 


THOMISTS, a ſect of ſchool divines, who maintain Tbo- 


THOMITES. Se the article T HoM FANS. 
THORACIC, THORACIETS» in anatomy, an epithet given 


TrorRACic Dutt, Ductus THORACICUS, or Chyliſerus, is a 


* 


THO 


he modeth ſchool has abandoned many of the ancient The- | 


miſts, whoſe ſentiments and expreſſions appeared to Alvarez and 
Lemos too hard ; and the new Themiſts, who pals the bounds 
marked by theſe two doors, cannot give their opinions for 
the ſentiments of the ſchool of St. Thomas, which the pope 
has forbid being cenſured. | 

The Tbomiſin allowed, is that of Alvarez and Lemos: thoſe 


which they reject, deſtroys or takes away liberty; the ſecond 
and third do not differ from Molina. See MoLINISTS. 
The laſt, which Alvarez embraces, admits A phyſical premo- 
tion, Or predetermination, which is a complement of the ac- 
tive power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act to the ſecond; 
that is, from complete and next power to action. See PRE- 
DETERMINATION. 

This premotion they hold is offered in ſufficient grace? ſuffi- 
cient grace is given to all men; and they have 2 complete, in- 
dependent, next power not to act, and even to reject the moſt 
efficacious grace. Sce SUFFICIENT, and GRAck. 


miſm. See SCHOOL» and THOMISM- 
The avowed antagoniſts of the Thomiſſis are the Scotiſts. See 


ScoTIST. 


to two branches of the axillary artery, on account of their 
conveying the blood into ſome parts of the thorax. See 

THORAX-. . 

The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed into upper and lower.— 

There are likewiſe thoracic veins, an upper and under, for the 

reconveyance of the blood from the thorax to the axillary vein. 


See AXILLARY- 


little canal ariſing from, or rather a continuation of, the exit 
or mouth of the receptaculum chyli. See RECEPTACLE. 
Te mounts. all along the thorax, whence it takes its name, and 
"nds in the left ſubclavian vein. It 18 ſometimes called Pec- 
quet's dutt, or duftus Pecquetianus, from M. Pecquet, ſup- 
ſed to be the firſt diſcoverer thereof. 
3 che thoracic duct, Dr. Wharton aſſures us, Was obſerved 
by Barthol. Euſtachio in 1563; but its uſe, and communication 
with the receptaculum chyli, was unknown. And hence it is 
that Pecquet, 2 phyſician of Dieppe, is commonly held to have 
rt diſcovered it, in 1651; whence its denomination duc tus 
Pecquetianus : tho? the deſcription he gives of its inſertion 1s 
faulty.— Van Horne confounds it with the receptaculum, or, 
as he calls it, ciſterna, chyli. 5 
In its progreſs through the thorax, it is furniſhed with a pro- 
per integument from the pleura, beſides the membrane it has 
in common with the receptaculum: at about one third of its 
way it divaricates, but ſoon unites again. 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that it has valves in divers places of its 
tract; Euſtachio lays glands. Its uſe is to Carr), the chyle and 
iympha from the receptaculum into the ſubclavian, by which 
it is forwarded to the cava, and thence to the heart. See 


CHyY LE. 


THORAX,* SAE, in anatomy, that part of the human 


body which forms the capacity of the breaſt, and wherein are 
included the heart and lungs.—See T ab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. 
u. 13. 13. Fg. 7+ u. 15. 15.— dee alſo Body. 


It has its name from the Greek, ve!» faire, to hap; by 
reaſon of the continual throbbing motion of the heart, which is 


the parts that excite to love. 


The thorax is alſo called the ſecond or middle venter, and pro- 
rly the cheſt. See VENTER. 

Ie s bounded a- top by the clavicles, and at bottom by the car- 
tilago xiphoides, and the diaphragm.—lts fore-part is called 
the /ternum, or breaft-bone ; its tide-parts, the coſt, or ribs; 
its hind-parts are the ſpina dorſi, and its vertebræ, with the omo- 
plate. See Rins, TER NUM, &c. a 

Beſide the heart and lungs, the thorax likewiſe contains the 
aſcending cava, the aorta, the pulmonary vein and artery, the 


It is lined within- ſide with a membrane called the pleura, and 


divided in the middle by another called the mediaſtinum. See 


PL.EVURAs and MEDIASTINUM. 


THOROUG e e in muſic, is that which continues quite 


through the compo ition. See BASS. 


THOUGHT, Sontiment, a general name for all the ideas con- 


ſequent on the operations of the mind, and even for the ope- 
rations themſelves. See THINKING. 


we may conclude that thought is. not a mode of extended ſub- 
gance, it being the nature of a mode not to be conceived, if 
the thing whereof it is the mode be denied. Hence We infer, 
that thought not being 2 mode of extended ſubſtance, muſt 
be the attribute of ſome other ſubſtance very different. See 


MoDE. 
F. Malebranche, with the ſpixit of a Carteſian, denies that A 


* 


man who thinks ſeriouſly on che matter, can doubt but the 
eſſence of the mind conſiſts altogether in thought, as that of 
matter does 1n extenſion ; and that according to the varigus 
modifications of thought, the mind ſometimes wills, ſometimes 
imagines, &c. as, according, to the various modifications of ex- 
tenſion, matter is ſometimes water, ſometimes wood, fire, Cc. 


Jications of the ſoul, i. 4. ſuch or ſuch a thought, but thought 
or thinking in the general, conſidered as capable of all kinds 


ſuch or ſuch an extenſion, a8 2 ſquare, oval, or the like, but 
extenſion in the abſtract, conſidered as ſuſceptible of all kind 
of modifications or figures. 

He adds, that he takes it to be impoſſible to conceive a mind 
which does not think, though it be eaſy to conceive one which 
does not. feel, or imagine, or will; in like manner as it is im- 
poſſible to conceive a matter which is not extended, though it 
be eaſy to conceive one that is neither earthy nor metal; nor 


matter which is neither earth, nor metal ; nor ſquare, nor 


may neither perceive heat, nor cold ; nor joy, nor grief ; nor 
imagine any thing, nor will any thing; ſo that theſe modih- 
cations are not eflential to it. Thinking alone, therefore, is the 
eſſence of the mind, As extenſion alone is the efſence of mat- 
ter. Sec ESSENCE, EXTENSION» W1LL, &c. 

But this doctrine no longer paſſes among us. The followers 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, and the new philoſophy, deny extenſion 
to be the efſence of matter (fee MATTER) and the follow- 
ers of Mr. Lock deny thought to be the eltence of the mind. 


THOUSAND. See the article NUMER ATION. 

THOUSAND years regn. See the articles M1LLENNITUM, and 
M1LLENNARIES. 

THRASHING, or THRESEING, in agriculture, the act of 
beating the corn out of the ears. See CORN. 
Thraſhing is performed two Ways; Or rather there are two 
ways of ſeparating corn from the ear — the firſt by beating it 
with a flail, which is properly what we call thraſhing. 
Some authors will not by any means we ſhould call this by the 
Roman name tritura, or trituratio, but flagellatio, of flagellum, 


ents called tritura and trituratio. 
Bat they alſo uſed oxen therein; witneſs the Hebrews, who 


together, and loaden with ſtones or iron, upon which a man 
was mounted, and the whole drawn over the corn by horſes 
this inſtrument was called traha, or tribula. 
It is a rule among huſbandmen, that the ſeaſon for thraſÞ1"fs 
is when the corn has ſweated in the heap, or mow. 
THRAVE, or THREAVE of corn, in moſt parts of England, 
is rwenty-four ſheaves, or four ſhocks of fix ſheaves to the 
ſhock — though in ſome counties they only reckon twelve 
ſhocks to the thrave. 
King Athelſtan, anno 923» Bae by charter to St. John of 
Beverley, four thraves of corn for every plough- land in the 
eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire. | 
Ya fou threve be heven king, 
Of ilka plough of eft-riding. 


threads. See STAMINA. 


Gold THREAD, GoLD. 
Virgins THREAD) Gee the articles G VIRGIN. 
THREAD Marble, MARBLE. 


THREAVE. See the article THRAVE. 

THREE-Legged Staff, an inſtrument conſiſting of thret wooden 

5 made with joints, ſo as to ſhut all together, and te take 

off in the middle, for the better carriage; and uſually having 
on its top a ball and ſocket: its uſe is to ſupport and adjuſt n 
ſtruments for aſtronomy, ſurveying, Cc. See BALL and 
SOCKET. 

—— Chapters, - | CHAPTER: 

Compaſſes of THREE Li,, 2 Co uPAsSF 

Ombre by IHREE, 85> Þ, See the articles 4 OMRRE. 

Rule of THREE, RULE. 

THRENGI, or THRENGES, in our ancient cuſtoms» . 
denomination given to vaſſals, but not of the loweſt 023 
of thoſe who held lands of the chief lord: otherwiſe calles 


* 


drengi, and drenches* See DRENCHEs. 
* Ouia vero non er anf adbuc tempore regis Willielmi milites /” Ar: 
glia, ſed threnges 3 præcipit rex ut 4e eis milites fierent dd defer 
Jendam terram : fecit autem Lanfrancus threngos fuos militis oh 
Soma. Gavelk. | 


T bs 


Trings. 
Tzxivrrun-Gild 
THROAT, the anterior part of an animal between the head 


and the ſhoulders, wherein is the gullet. See Nx ck. 


hy ſicians include under the word throat, all that hollow or 
—— which nuy be feen when the mouth is wide open. See 


(FsoPHAGUs, and Movrn. 


It is ſometimes alfo called ih by reaſon it is narrow and 
8 fireights called by che geogra- 


bears ſome reſemblance to thoſe 
phers bmi. See Favers. 


THROAT, in architecture, fortification, &. Sec Goroe, and 


Gora. 


THRONE, OPONOS, a _ feat, or chair of ſtate, en- 


tecture and ſcul 


ſome precious matter, raiſed one or more ſte 


with a kind of canopy. 


Such are the thrones in the rooms of audience of kings, and | 


other ſoveraigns, 


THROW . Site” Þ See the articles J Kren zs 


THROWED Sn, 


THROWS if Wamen, the pains of child 


VERY, Ce. 


THROWSTER, one who prepares raw ſil 


THUNDER, 2 noiſe in the loweſt 
by a ſudden kindling of ſulphuro 


ATMOSPHERE, ExRHALATI0O 


N, &c. 


region of the air, excited 
us exhalations. Sec Ark, 


Seneca, Rohault, and other authors, both ancient and mo- 


dern, account for thindey by ſuppofing two c 
over one another, the upper and — 


denſed by a freſh accethon of air raiſed thither by warmth 
irom the lower parts of the atmoſphere, or driven upon it by 


ing irregular vent or 
CLovn, 


gth eſcaping through 


paſſage, occaſions thac noiſe 


Se. 


the falling of clouds, but 


ing of ſulphurous exhalations, in the ſame man- 


nerate thunder, lightening, &c. 
from water, C. there are alſo 


iO keep the parts ſeparate, for the 
and Gunpowpes 


Hence, if We Conceive in the air a convenient mixture of nitrous 


ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, 
the earth is dry ; there 


and ſometimes taking 


volatile fal ts, 


activity; and more copiouſly 


1 or farneſs may be eſtimated by the interval of 
Ween the flaſh, and the noiſe, Dr. Wallis obſerves, 


ing to the direction of the 


THY 


Comes in a ſecond” or two, which argues the exploſion very 
Near us, and even among us. And in ſuch caſes, the reverend 
doctor aſſures us, he has more than once foretold the milchiefs 


that befel). 


cludes hence, that we know of no other body fo liable to a 


ſudden and violent exploſion, And as to the kindling of 


theſe materials, we know that a mixture of ſulphur and fteel 
filings, with a little Water, will break ſorth into actual flame. 
Nothing therefore is wanting to the exploſion, but ſome chaly- 
beat, or vitriolic our; and among the various effluvia from 
the earth, the doctor does not doubt, but there muſt be ſome 
of that: but what he leaves as a probability, we can produce 


ſtones to have fallen from heaven, ſome of them weighing 30, 


ſome 40, and one an hundred and twent pound, all yery 
hard, and of the colour of iron, E s 


The matter of fact is fo well atteſted, that Dr. Liſter, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſafions, builds a whole theory of thunder and 
lightening on it; maintaining, that they both owe their mat- 
en tO the breath or ex halation of pyrites. Sce PyxITES. 


count for the effects commonly attributed to the thunder-balt, 
ho conſiders thoſe of pulvis ful- 
minans, and of gun-powder, See Fulminans, | 


The phænomena of the thunder. bolt are, that it oſtener ſtrikes 


on high places than on low : that it frequently burns people's 
cloaths, without touching their bodies : that it ſometimes 
breaks their bones, without hurting their fleſh, or their cloaths ; 
that it has even melted the ſword without injuring the ſcab- 


The firſt is eaſily accounted for, from the ordinary height of 
the clouds, out of Which the lightening darts: as fo the reſt, 
ſince exhalations may be very different from one another ; 
ſome, . gr. coming neareſt the nature of ſulphur, may only 
yield a very flight lambent flame, which will only affect ſuch 
things as take fire the ſooneſt; and others, on the contrary, 
ſo ſubtile and Penetrating, as to come near the nature of vo- 
latile ſalts or aqua fortis, whieh ſpare ſoft bodies, and ſpend 
their whole force on hard ones, 

he chevalier de Louville, of the French academy of ſciences, 
accounts for ſome of the effects of thunder upon a new prin- 
Ciple : as to killing of animals, without burning or wounding 
them, it is naturally enough aſcribed to the ſulphur, which 
falling near enough the perſon, the fumes thereof ſtop his re- 
ſpiration. As to trees, buildings, Ee. ſplit or beaten down, 
there muſt be another cauſe. M. de Louvills, therefore, ſup- 
poſes, that when the thunder is ſo high, its flame is diſlipated 
before it arrive at the earth; and that the air being violently 
driven along by the impetuous motion of the flame, and of 
conſequence exceedingly condenſed, becomes as it were a hard 
body, capable of producing terrible effects. 

Places ſtruck with thunder-belts, were held facred among the 
ancients, Nigidius has a Curious treatiſe on the thunder-bolt, —. 
Marcilius Fieinus, and ſome others, maintain, that coral diſſi- 
pates panic fears, and keeps off thunder hols and hail : Fortunat. 
Licetus has endeavoured fo account for it phyſically, F. Je 
Brun proves very eaſily, that thoſe philoſophers are miſtaken. 
On medals, the thunder-bolt is ſometimes ſound to accompany 
the emperors heads; as that of Auguſtus. In which caſe, it 
is a mark of ſoveraignty, and of 2 ober equal with the gods, 
Appian informs us, that the thunder- bolt was the principal di- 
vinicy of Seleucia 3 adding, that it was adored, even in his 
time, with various h mns and ceremonies. See CGop. 


expedition of the emperor Marcus Aurelius againſt the Sermatæ, 


Quadi, and Marcomanni, faved the whole army then ready 
to periſh of thirſt, by procuring, with their Prayers, a very 


plentiful Shower thereon ; and, at the ſame time, a furious 


This is the account commonly given by eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
ans: and the whole hiſtory is cngraven in vaſ3-relievo's, on the 
Antonine column, And hence aroſe the denomination Ay. 
derers : though ſome lay, that the legion thoſe Chriſtians were 
of was called the thundering Igian before. 


121. THURSDAY, 
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419/148 THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtians week, but the | Strabo ſays, the tiara was in form of a tower; and the fc. 
17,00 Nxth of that of the Jews, See Day, and WEEK. liaſt on Ariſtophanes's comedy, Ax=prus, act 1. ſcene 2, x. 
| / M 10 Hoc THURSDAY, 7 IN Horx. | firms, that it was adorned with peacock's feathers. — gome 
K | Wy Maunday TavrsDaY, 9 Thurſday. moderns, however, fancy the ſcholiaſt is here ſpeaking of the 
1 | THUS. See the articles Id cENSE, and FRANKINCENSE. caſk which the ancient Perſians wore in war; rather than the 
| ' | | | THY MUS, OTMOE, in anatomy, a conglobate gland, fi- | habit which they wore on the head in the city: but they do 
| | q \ tuated in the upper part of the thorax, under the claviculz, | not ſeem to have conſidered the paſſage in the poet, to which 
123 108); where the cava and aorta divide into the ſubclavian branches. the ſcholiaſt refers: the matter there ſpoken of is peace, and 
134 194; See GLAND. 0 embaſſadors ſent to treat of peace, with habits of pomp and 
kak KR! | The thymus is that part which in a breaſt of veal we call the | ceremony, Ax hege yo, &c. Theſe ambaſſadors, theſe peacrch,, 
| ql « fweet-bread.—T his gland is big in infants, but as they grow | all theſe things of pomp and oftentation, difpleaſe me. By theſe 
in in age, it becomes leſs; its arteries and veins are branches of the | peacocks, ſays the ſcholiaſt, be means the tare, which among 

; carotides and jugulars. It has nerves from the par vagum, and | the Perſians are ornaments of the head, wherein are peacock”; 


4 its lymphatic veſſels diſcharge themſelves into the ductus tho- | feathers, On 
i St. Jerom on Dan. chap. iv. defines the tiara a kind of cap, 


Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that where the thymus in men is very | Kings of Parthia, who, doubtleſs, borrowed it from the Per- 
fians.—Juſtin attributes the long garment and tiara of the Per- 


ſians, to Semiramis's diſguiſe ; whereby ſhe paſſed for Ninus. 


— 


1 {ll ' racicus. 
Ls 1 1 The learned Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes the uſe of this gland to be] genus pilleoli, wore by the Perſians and Chaldeans : and in any. 
| j " | for a diverticulum to the chyle in the thoracic duct of a fœtus, ther place, he adds, it is like Ulyſſes's cap, The ancient (cho- 
1 | whoſe ſtomach being always full of the liquor in which it liaft on Juvenal, deſcribes it as a prieſt's cap, which deſcend. 
1 ſwims, muſt keep the thoratic duct diſtended with chyle ; be-| ing over the cheeks, was tied under the chin: which agrees 
# 14. cauſe the blood Whith the ftetus receives from the mother, falls | very well with the form of that which we fee Mithridates 
Wifi: 1] 5 the veins, and hinders the free entrance of the chyle into the] wear on medals. — Servius on Virgil, lib. 8. Eneid. calls the 
1 ſubclavian veins. See For russ. tiara a Phrygian cap; and Statjus, Thebaid. lib. 8. gives it the 


ſmall, the thyroid glands increaſe proportionably ; but in ſuch | 


brutes as have fallen under his obſervation, it is juſt the con- | 
from which he is inclined to believe that they belong The kings of Perſia alone had the right of wearing the tiara 


19/7 to f ſame 1ymphatics, and that either of them increaſing as ſtraight and erect : the prieſts, and great lords wore it depreſied, 
11 much as both ought to do, if both increaſed, anſwers the ſame or turned down on the ſore- ſide. Xenophon in his Cyropædia 
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Ts | 1! | end as if both did; and that the reaſon why the thymus increaſes | ſays, that the tiara was ſometimes encompaſled with the diz- 
Font 1 | rather than the thyroid glands in brutes, is, becauſe the ſhape | dem, at leaft in ceremonies ; and had frequently the figure of 
LEH: of their thorax affords convenient room for it to lodge in; | a half moon embroidered on it: others are of opinion, that 
iin and that in men, the reaſon why the thyroid glands increaſe | the diadem was in figure of a moon, and that it was hence the 
s | [1 ſo much, is, becauſe there is no room in that part of the | tiara was called {mata : laſtly, others think that the ara it. 
8 ii!!! thorax where the thymus is ſeated, for a large gland to be lodged. | ſelf was ſometimes in form of a half moon. —From what we 
0 | | j ' Trymvus, in medicine, is uſed for a kind of wart, growing on have faid, it appears, that there were difterent forms of tiara's; 
| 10 14 the natural parts, the fundament, and ſeveral other places of | and, in effect, Paſchalius, de coronis, diſtinguiſhes no leſs than 
319 100; the body, with cloven aſperities like thoſe of the herb thyme, | five different kinds. See DiAD EM. 

0 my: whence its name, See Warr, and Wen. T1ARA is alſo the name of the pope's triple crown; anciently 
tt | The ordinary method of curing a thymus, is by ligature and | called regnum. See CRowrx, Porz, &c. : 
. deſiccative lotions, or by cauſtics; and if large, by inciſion ;, | The tara and keys are the badges of the papal dignity ; the 

0 1 taking care firſt to ſecure the greater veſſels by tying them. 1 tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of his juriſdiction : for, 
| MITE: THYROARYT ANOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, | as ſoon as the pope is dead, his arms are repreſented wt the 
© 11408 R ſituate under the cartilago thyroides ; from the fore and back | tara alone, without the keys. | 
KT HE part of which it ariſes with a very broad head, and terminates | The ancient tiara was a round high cap. John XXIII. firſt 
1 in the arytznoides, which it conſtringes, and ſhuts the la-] encompaſſed it with a crown. Boniface VIII. added a ſccond 
| | "4 0 rynx. See ARYT XNOIDES. : | [ crown, and Benedict XII. a third. 

| . | THYROIDEZ Glandulæ, THVYROID Glands, are two glands | TIBIA, in anatomy, the bony part of the leg, between the 


* 
CE. 2 


of the larynx. See LARYNx. knee and the ankle. Sce Foor. 


| There art four pretty large glands, which ſerve to moiſten the} The tibia conſiſts of two bones, called fociles, the one on the 
f larynx ; two above, and two below. The two latter are called | inſide the leg, call the fibula, or little focil. See FiBULa— 
| thyroidee ; ſituate at the bottom of the larynx, aſide of the | The other on the outſide, called by the common name dia, 


annular cartilage, and of the firſt ring of the trachea ; one on | or the great focil. See the following article, 
each fide, p T1B1A is, properly, the inner and bigger bone of the leg, called 
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F | | ; They are in form of little pears ; their colour a little more | alſo fecile majus. See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. 22, 22 
3 1 a reddiſh, their ſubſtance more tolid, more viſcous, and reſem- & fig. 7. 2.26, 26. See alſo the article Box k. © RE 
MI. bling more the fleſh of the muſcles, than the other glands. The tibia is bard and firm, having a pretty large cavity in it 
| 11 N They receive nerves from the recurrents, arteries from the ca- | middle, to contain the medulla, See MEDULLA. | 
F241 1 rotides ; veins which paſs to the jugulars, and lymphatics, It is almoſt triangular ; its fore, and ſharp edge being called 
10 and diſcharge themſelves into the thoracic duct. the hin in its upper extremity, it has two large ſinus , tip. 


Their uſe is to ſeparate a viſcid moiſture, ſerving to line and with a ſoft and fine cartilage, from its figure, called cartila- 
lubricate the larynx, to facilitate the motion of its cartilages, | go lunata ; which runs in between the extremities of the two 
{ to ſoften the acrimony of the ſaliva, and to ſweeten the voice. bones, and grows very thin at its edge; ſerving to facilitate 4 
6 THYROIDES,* ©TPOEIAHE, in anatomy, the firſt and | ſmall ſide- motion in the knee, like that in the articulation 0! 


largeſt of the five cartilages of the larynx; called alſo ſcuti- | - the lower jaw. 
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| | formis, See SCUTIFORM, CARTILAGE, LARYNX, and The ſinus's receive the two protuberances of the femur, of 

( | HyoTHYROIDES, thigh- bone; and the production winch is between the ſinus 
1 110 * The word is formed from the Greek, Suptes, buckier, and ed., | Of the tibia, is received into the ſinus which divides theſe t 
f | [| | form. protuberances of the femur. ; See F __. -. i 
i ö In the middle is a prominence, called pomum adami. The] By bending the knee, we bring the leg, in walking, in « ſtrat 


line forward; which we could not have done without this ar- 


thyroides is uſually parted by a line running along its middle; 
4 ap Fd c ticuiation ; but like thoſe who have the misfortune to have © 


whence ſome make two of it, though in reality it is very rare 8 
that it is found double. | wooden leg, we muſt haye brought our foot about in a C 
It is near a ſquare, and at each angle is a proceſs : the two up- circle, in going even upon a plain, but more evident) «9 


permoſt are the longeſt, and tie it by means of a nervous liga- | 20 aſcent. ; ES 
ment to the os hyoides : the two lower, and ſhorter, conne& On the ſide of this upper end, the tibia has a ſmall knob, whic! 
it to the ſecond cartilage, called cr:cordes. is received into a ſmall ſinus of the fibula ; and on its torc-patt, 


THYRSUS, OTPEOE, in antiquity, the ſcepter which the | a little below the patella, it has another, into which the ten- 
ancient poets put in the hand of Bacchus, and wherewith they | dons of the extenſors of the leg are inſerted. See FiBUL4 


furniſh the Menades in their Bacchanalia. See BAcchA- Its lower extremity, which is much ſmaller than its «ppt: 
| has a remarkable proceſs, which forms the inner ankle; and 
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head of the ſame bone. —It has another ſhallow finus In 5 
ſide of its lower end, which receives the fibula. — 
Mr, Cheſelden gives an inſtance of a boy of ſeven yea“ 
age, where both the epiphyſes at the upper end of the tie 
were ſo far ſeparated, that not more than half each 7:4 ** 
joined to half the epiphyſis; which made his legs wel oy 
leſs — This had been occaſioned by the nurſe's holding ve” 
to ſtool by the heels and back, when very young; which 


among them (as he obſerves) too common 2 practice. 1181 


1 5 | 
| 1 NALIA, Cc. IS, WE a d * 
|| The thyrfus was originally a lance, or ſpear, wrapt up in vine- | 2 pretty large ſinus, divided in the middle by a {mall pro 
n 8 l k a . aft [agals 
Ee | | leaves; wherewith Bacchus is ſaid to have armed himſelf, and | rance: the ſinus receives the convex head of the 4114s i 
4 | his ſoldiers in his Indian wars, to amuſe and deceive the un- | and the protuberance is received into the ſinus, in the cant 
| 


practiſed Indians, and make them ſuſpe no hoſtilities. 
Hence it was afterwards borne in the feaſts and ſacrifices of that 
God; and as the ſatyrs, who were Bacchus's ſoldiers, were 
ſuppoſed to have fought with it, it became a cuſtom to repre- 
ſent them therewith. Sec SATYR, Cc. 
| 1H»: TIARA,* TIAPA, an ornament or habit, wherewith the anci- 
Wit 5 | ent Perſians covered their head; and which the Armenians, 
44 and kings of Pontus ſtill wear on medals; theſe laſt, becauſe 


deſcended from the Perſians. 
* Latin authors call it indifferently tara, and cidaris. 
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TI Biceps. Ses the article Brees. 


TIBIALIS, or Titus, in anatomy, a name given to two 


les of the leg; diſtinguiſhed by anticus, and poſlicus, 
ren — ſprings from the exterior proceſs of the tibia, 
and becoming gradually broad and fleſhy about the middle of 
the tilia, down the fore-patt of which it runs, is contrafted 


ligamentum annulare, and is partly inſerted into the os cunei- 


ſorme majus, and partly into the bone of the metatarſus, that | 


Tab. Anat. | 
TIBIALIS — is derived from both bones of the tibia, and 
from the ligament that binds them together; and runs with a 
ſmooth, ſtrong tendon through the ſinus on the inner malleo- 
lus, under the annular ligament, to the inſide of the os navi 


culare.—See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) . 1. „. 09. fig. 2. n. 53. 


Shrove- T1 DE * 

Twelfth-T'1Dt, > See the articles O TwWELIT TR. : 
Wiijun-TiDe; | 

TIDES, two periodical motions of the waters of the ſea, called 


# 


When the motion of the water is againſt the wind, it is called 
a windward tide — when wind and tide go the ſame way, 
leeward tide — when it runs * ſtrong. it is 2 ride gate. 


hours in the offing longer than it does by the ſhore : but, by 
longer, they do not mean more hours ; but, that if it be high 
water aſhore at 12, it will not be fo in the offing till three.— 
If it ebb and flow longer, they lay it runs half ride and half 


Near, Or. See alſo Windward, De. 
Pbænomena of the TIpESs. The ſea is ohſerved to flow, for 
certain hours, from ſouth towards north; in which motion, 


or flux, which laſts about ſix hours, the ſea gradually ſwells : | 


ſo that entering the mouths of rivers, it drives back the river- 
Waters towards their heads or ſprings. See RIVER, Qs. 
After a continual flux of ſix hours, the ſea ſeems to reſt for 


lea again begins to flow as before, and thus alternately, 
Thus does the ſea ebb twice a da » and flow as often; but 
not in the ſame hours thereof. The period of a flux and re- 


flux is 12 hours 50 minutes, ſo that the tides return later and 


later cach day, by 50 minutes or 4 of an hour, 5 minutes. 
Now, 12 hours 50 minutes is a lunar day; i. ., the moon 
paſles the earth's meridian later and later each day by 50 mi- 


and ebbs as often as the paſſes the horizon, both the eaſtern 
and weſtern point thereof. See Moon. 

This further agreement we obſerve between the moon and the 
fea ; that the aden, though conſtant, are not equal ; but are 
telt, when the moon js in conjunction, or oppoſition to 
the fun, and leaſt when in quadrature thereto, 

Laſtly, thoſe tides are the greateſt, which happen in the new 


mutually gravitate towards each other ; the reaſonableneſs of 
Which aſſumption, ſee under the article GRAVITAT ION. 
| Indeed the ſagacious Kepler, long 289, conjectured this to be 
the Cauſe of the tides + 4e If, fays he, the earth ceaſed to at- 
, tract its waters towards itſelf, all the water of the ocean 
Would riſe and flow into the moon: the ſphere of the 
Moon's attraction extends to our earth, and draws up the 


TI 


Geography, fee. 6. ö perpendicularly over ſome part of the 
ſurface of the ſea, as E; it is evident the water E, which is 


now neareſt the moon, will gravitate towards it more than 


therefore muſt, by this means, be raiſed to- 
wards the moon 3 7. e. it will be : 
conſequence will ſwell in E. 

or the fame reaſon the water in G be 


a \ 


raiſed the contrary way, as being lighter than uſual, and will 
therefore ſwell in G. | VS | 

By this means, the ſurface of the ocean mult neceſſarily form 
itſelf into a ſpheroidal, or Oval figure, whoſe longer diameter 
is EG; its ſhorter F H. And thus, the moon ſhifting her 


two floods and ebbs, obſervable may 3 nous, , | 

2%. Since, in the conjunctions and oppoſitions of the ſun and 
moon, the gravitation of the water to the ſun conſpires with 
its gravitation towards the moon; but in the qaudratures, the 


Hence, the different tides depending on the particular actions 
of the ſun and moon are not diſtinguiſhed, but confounded. 


and this change varies every day, by reaſon of the uality 
between the natural and lunar day. See Day, © 7 
3”. Since the greateſt tides about the equinoxes (viz, thoſe 
happening in the lyzygies) ariſe from the ſun and moon being 


ſtices; ſince the greater the Circle is, wherein the waters move, 
the greater is their agitation, And if the moon ſtood ſtill in 
the pole, the ſwelling would become immoyeable about the 


for ſome time ; for this reaſon the higheſt tide; are not pre- 
ciſely in the ver conjunction and oppoſition of the moon, but 
two or three rides afterwards. 

59. Since the jun is ſomewhat nearer the earth in winter than 


in ſummer; hence it is, that the greateſt equinoctial ider are 


after the autumnal one. Ds 
6®, Since the greateſt of the two tides happening in every di- 


neareſt the zenith, or nadir: for this reaſon, while the ſun is 
in the northern ſigns, the greater of the two diurnal tides in 
our climates, is that ariſing from the moon above the horizon 3 
when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, the greateſt is that ari- 


ſome places, and the narrownets of the ſtraits in others by 
which the tides are Propagated, there ariſes a great diverſity in 
the effect, not to be accounted for, without an exact know. 


ledge of all the circumſtances of the places; as the poſition of 


England and the German ocean ; whence the tide is found to 
ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe Places where the ſea grows narroweſt, 
the ſame quantity of water being in that caſe to pals through a 


This is moſt evident in the ſtraits between Portland and C. de 
la Hogue in Normandy, where the tude runs like a ſluice; and 
would be yet more between Dover and Calais, if the 114 
coming round the iſland did not check it. 


as it does in the Severn ſea at Chepſtow and Briſtol, 
This ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent continents, are 


the reaſons that in the open ocean high water is not at the time 
of 


Shter than uſual, and of 
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of the moon's appulſe to the meridian, but always ſome hours The name is chiefly given to that which ſerves for a helm in 4 
after it, as it is obſerved upon all the weſtern coaſt of Europe and | boat, and which in a ſhip would be called the belm. See HEIM. 
Africa, from Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope; in all | TILLING, TittaGe, in gardening and agriculture, , 


which a ſouth-weſt moon makes high water, and the ſame is 
reported to hold in the weſt of America. 

It would be endleſs to recount all the particular ſolutions, 
which are eaſy corollaries from this docttine; as, why the lakes 
and ſeas, ſuch as the Caſpian ſea, and the Mediterranean fea, 
the Black ſea and Baltick, have no ſenſible zides : for lakes 
having no communication with the ocean, can neither in- 
creaſe nor diminiſh their water, whereby to riſe and fall; and 
ſeas that communicate by ſuch narrow inlets, and are of fo 
immenſe an extent, cannot in a few hours time receive and 
empty water enough to raiſe or ſink their ſurface any thing 
ſenſibly. 

To demonſtrate the mare 2 of this doctrine, the example 
of the tides in the port of 

ſo extraordinary, and different from all others we have yet 
heard of, may ſuffice. In this port there is but one flood 
and ebb in 24 hours, and twice in each month, viz. when 
the moon is near the equinoctial, there is no tide at all, but 
the water is ſtagnant; but with the moon's declination there 
begins a tide, which is greateſt when ſhe is in the tropical 
ſigns ; only with this difference, that when the moon is to the 
northward of the equinoctial, it lows when ſhe is above the 
earth, and ebbs when ſhe is under, fo as to make high-water 
at moon-ſetting, and low-water at moon-riſing : but, on the 
contrary, the moon being to the ſouthward, makes high wa- 
ter at riſing, and low water at ſetting, it ebbing all the time 
ſhe is above the horizon. 

The cauſe of this odd appearance is ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac 
Newton to ariſe from the concurrence of two tides, the one 
propagated in ſix hours out of the great South-Sea along the 
coaſt of China, the other out of the Indian fea from between 
the iſlands, in twelve hours, along the coaſt of Malacca and 
Camboya. The one of theſe tide; being produced in north 
latitude, is, as hath been faid, greater, when the moon being 
to the north of the equator, is above the earth, and leſs when 
ſhe is under the earth. The other of them, which is propaga- 
ted from the Indian fea, being raiſed in ſouth latitude, is greater 
when the moon declining to the ſouth, is above the earth, and 


leſs when ſhe is under the earth: ſo that of theſe ziges, alter- | 


nately greater and leſſer, there come 1 ſucceſſively two 
of the greater and two of the leſſer together every day, and 
the high water falls always between the arrival of the two 
greater floods, and the low water between the times of the 
arrival of the two leſſer floods: and the moon coming to the 
equinoctial, and the alternate floods becomi ual, the tide 
ceaſes, and the water ſtagnates; „„ paſſed to 
the other ſide of the equator, thoſe floods which in the former 
order were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, that which 
before was the time of the high water, now becomes the low 
water, and the converſe: ſo that the whole appearance of theſe 
ſtrange tides is, without any forcing, naturally deduced from 
theſe principles, and is a great argument for the certainty of 
the whole theory. 8 

TIDE-waiTERs, or TiDEt-MEN, certain officers belon to 
the cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend on Kis 
coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing be landed till the 
cuſtoms be paid. See CusTom, Ce. 

They are thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips at their 
arrival in the mouth of the Thames, and come up with 
the tide. . : 

TIERCE, or TEIRAcE, a meaſure of liquid things, as wine, 
oil, c. containing the third part of a pipe, or 42 gallons. 
See ME asURE, GALLoON, &c. 

T1IERCE, in muſic, See the article THIRD. 

T1ERCE, in gaming, a ſequence of three cards of the ſame 
colour, See SEQUENCE. 

T1ERCE, in fencing. See the article Gu arp. 

TE1RCE Order, See the article THIRD Order. 

TiERCE point, See the article THIRD point. 

TiERCED, TIERCE,, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to be di- 
vided by any of the partition lines, party, coupy, tranchy or 
tailly, into three equal parts, of different colours or metals. 
See QUARTERING. 

If the chief and baſe be of the ſame colour when divided by 

a feſſe, they blazon it by expreſſing the colour, and mention- 

ing the feſle ; otherwiſe, they ſay it is tierce in feſs, and men- 

= each of, the colours; or zerce in pale, if fo divided in 
e. 

TiIERCELIET. See the article T Ass EL. 

11G E, in architecture, a French term for the ſhaft or fuſt of 
a column, comprehended between the aſtragal and the capital. 
See FusT and COLUMN. 

TIGHT. See the article T1TE. 

TILE. SEE the article TyLE. 

TILLER, or TIL TAI, in huſbandry, a little young tree left 
to grow till it be fellable. See TimBER. 

T11LLER of a ſhip, is a ſtrong piece of wood faſtened to the 
rudder ; called alſo the helm,—See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 105. 
See alſo the article RUDDER, 


— 


unking in China, which are 


| 


moving or ſtirring of the ground with the plough, or ſpade, 
which being performed on the ſurface, enters to a certain depth, 
and makes the lower and „ change place: by which 
means the is of the is kept from being ſpent in 
feeding ill plants. See PLouGHING, Wc. 

The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot and dry 
earth ſhould be filled in ſummer, cither a little before, ot 
while it rains, or ſoon after; and that neither too often not 
too deep: in hot weather it is not to be performed, unleſs wa. 
tered ſoon after; but for moiſt, cold and ſtrong earth, it muſt 
never be filled in time of rain, but rather in the greateſt heats. 
As to arable lands, that which is clayey, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, 
is generally thrice zilled ; in ſpring, ſummer, and at feed-time 
for wheat ; and four times for barley. 

"Theſe repeated ploughings or fallowings are very advantageous 
to the ſoil, both as they deſtroy weeds, and as the ground i; 
hereby laid in ridges, which prevents its being over-drenched 
in wet ſeaſons, ſaves it much from blights, and bleak we. 
ther, and makes the land lighter and fitter for the feed to take 
root in, and to imbibe the nitrous dews and influences of the 
air, c. See VEGETATION. 


TILT. See JusT, TURNAMENT, CARRovsaL, Qua- 


DRIL, Oc. | « 

TILT-Boar, a boat covered with a tilt, i. e. a cloth, or tar- 
pawling, ſuſtained by bails or hoops over the tern, for the 
ſheltering of paſſengers. —Sucb is that which carries paſiengers 
between London and Graveſend. See Boar. 


TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the Grand Signior 


horſeback. b 

Some deſine the timar a portion of land aſſigned to a fpahi, 

or other perſon fit to ſerve on horſeback, to enjoy during lite 

for his ſubſiſtence. 

Meninſki deſcribes it as a ſtipend or revenue granted to 014 

ſoldiers who have deſerved well, in lands, and poſſc ſſions of 

caſtles, towns, villages, fields, or in tithes, and other fruits 
and incomes ; ſometimes with the prefe@ure, juriſdiction, or 

ſigniory of the ſaid places. See BEN EKTICE, &c. 

The timar is a kind of fief granted for life. See Fet.— The 

whole Ottoman empire is divided into ſangjackies, or banneries, 

under which all ſuch as hold timars, who are called 7:imaricts, 
are bound to lift themſelves when ſummoned upon any expe- 
dition. See "TIM ARIOT. 

Timars may be reſigned as benefices among us, only obtain- 

ing the conſent of the beglerbey, or governor of the pro- 

vince.— 

Indeed, for timars of above 20000 aſpers per annum, calle 
- zaim, the grand vizir alone grants diſpenſations. 
TIMARIOTS, thoſe who enjoy lands on the footing and te- 

nure of timars. See TiMAR. 
The tumariets are obliged to ſerve in war perſonally, with 23 
many men and horſes for ſervice as their timar, by the ef. 
mate made thereof, contains times 2500 aſpers, or about 6 pounds 
ſterling; and to maintain them conſtantly mounted and armed 
after their manner, to be ready to march at all hours whe! 
commanded, and that on pain of death ; nothing, not even 
ſickneſs itſelf, being allowed to excuſe them. 
Beſide this ſervice, they likewiſe pay an acknowledgment of 
one tenth of their revenue, —If they have any children ot 
age to bear arms, and fit for the ſervice after their deceaſe, ot 
in defect hereof, if they have any relations that have the |eaſt 
intereſt, the timar is uſed to be continued to them on the 
ſame conditions ; otherwiſe, it is transferred to others. 
If the revenue thus held of the grand ſignior excecd 15909 
aſpers, or 36 pounds fterling, they who hold it are not called 
timariots, but ſubaſſi, or zaims, and have the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in the place, under the ſangiac of the province. 
The timariots have different appointments, from 4 or 500" 
aſpers, equal to about 12 pounds ſterling, to 20000 aſpers: 
but unleſs their timar exceed 8000 aſpers, they are never 
obliged to march, except when the grand ſignior goes to the 
army in perſon, on which occaſion none are exempted. 
The origin of the timariots is referred to the firſt ſultans, who 
being maſters of the fiefs or lands of the empire, erected them 
into baronies or commanderies, to reward the ſervices of t 
braveſt ſoldiers ; and eſpecially to raiſe and keep on foot 3 
number of troops without diſburſing any money. i 
But it was Soliman II. that firſt eſtabliſned the order and diſ- 
cipline among theſe barons, or knights of the empire ; and b, 
his order it was that the number of horſemen each {t0u! 
maintain was regulated, | > 
This body has always been not only exceedingly powerful, 
but great and illuſtrious throughout all the empire; but 4%. 
rice, the ordinary fault of the orientals, has gccafioned theit 
declenſion of late years. | 
The viceroys and governors of provinces manage their mat 
ters ſo at court, that timars, even out of their juriſdiction, ate 
given to their domeſtics, or to ſuch as will give the moit mo- 


ney for them. + 
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the name of deal, is of late 


eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, 


and moſt works of ornament, 
is of univerſal uſe, excepting for the out- 
none better for the joiners uſe, it being of 


brown colour than beech, and leſs ſubject to 


next to oak 


by joyners and carpenters : it js very laſting, 

$0, Service- tree, uſed in Joinery, as being of a delicate grain, 
and fit for curioſities : it alſo yields beams of conſiderable big. 
neſs for building. 
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See TANNING, 
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for the advantage of tanning. 6 


ſentiment of Vitruvius. | 


lays he, will be immortal : 
the 28th day ; Cato, four 


as it then quits its coat beſt, | 


/ 


TIM 


and as the wood, according to T heophraſtus, is by that mean; 
rendered wonderfully durable in water, Elm, fays Mr. Wor, 


inconſiderable : this, he adds, is the only ſeaſon for fell. 
ing aſh. | 
Some authors add further, that in felling timber, care is to be 
taken, only to cut it into the pith, and ſo to let jt ſtand till 
dry ; by which means the moiſture is evacuated in drops, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion putreſaction. 


Seaſoning of TI BER.—After felling and ſawing it, ſome ad- 


viſe it to be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of the 
wind and ſun, at leaſt free from any extremities of either ; 
and that it may not decay, but dry evenly, they order it to 
be daubed over with cows dung, | 8 

It is not to ſtand upright, but to lie all along, one piece over 
another, only kept apart by ſhort blocks interpoſed, to pre- 
vent a certain mouldineſs, which they are apt to contract 
in ſweating on one another from which frequently ariſes 
a kind of fungus, eſpecially if there be any ſappy parts ro- 


Others adviſe boards, planks, c. to be laid in ſome pool, or 
running ſtream for a few days, to extract the lap from them, 
and afterwards to dry them in the ſan or air. By this means. 
it is ſaid, they will be prevented from either chapping, ca{t- 
ing or cleaving ; but againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy. 


Sir Hugh Platt inform; us, that the Venetians burn, and ſcorch 
their nber in the flaming fire, continually turning it round 
with an engine, till it has got a hard, black, cruſty coal 
upon it, | 


Prejerving of TIn BEER. —When boards, c. are dried, ſeaſon- 


ed, and fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend and 
Preſerve them; to which the ſmearing them with Iinſeed . oil, 
tar, or the like oleaginous matter, contributes much, 

The Dutch preſerve their gates, portcullices, draw- bridges, 
ſluices, &c, by coating them over with a mixture of pitch 
and tar, whereon they firew ſmall pieces of cockle and other 
ſhells, beaten almoſt to powder, and mixed with ſea- ſand, 
which incruſts and arms it wondertully againſt all aſſaults of 
wind and weather. 

Timber felled before the lap is perfectly at reſt, is very ſubject 
to the worms; to prevent or cure which, Mr. Evelyn gives us 
the following ſecret, as moſt approved, Put common f. ulphur 
in a cucurbit, with as much aqua-fortis, as will cover it three 
fingers deep; diſtil jt to a dryneſs, which is performed by two 
or three rectiſications. , 

Lay the ſulphur remaining at bottom on a marble, or in a 
glaſs, and with the oil it diſſolves into, anoint the timber. 
This, he adds, not only infallibly prevents or Cures the wormi- 
neſs, but preſerves all kinds of woods, and even many other 
things, as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefaction, either 
in air, water, ſnow, Or. 


For ſuch as would go a ſhorter way to work, two or three 


anointings with lin ſeed- oil may do very well. As to poſts, 69. 


that are to ſtand in the ground, the burning the outlides to a 


coal is a great preſervative, : 
As to the chops or clefts green timber is liable to after work- 


Ing, a very great eye ſore in many fine buildings, they are 
cloſed by anointing, ſuppling, and ſoaking it with the fat 
of powdered beef-broth, twice or thrice repeated. Home car- 
penters uſe greaſe and ſaw- duſt mingied for the ſame Purpoſe, —. 
But the former method is excellent, only it is not to be uſed 


TINEBER- res, the wood of timber, before it be felled, particu- 


For the raiſing, planting, tranſplanting, pruning, &c. of 
limber-trecs. See NuRst&y, PRUNING, I RANSPLANT- 


ING, e. 


TruBtr-meafure.—Timber is uſually meaſured and eſtimated hy 


the load or ton, which is a folid meaſure containing, 40 feet 
of round timber, or 50 of hewn timber, "The denomination 
of had, &c. we ſuppoſe ariſe; hence, that 40 or 50 ſolid 
feet of ſuch timber weighs about a ton, i. e. 20 hundred 
weight, which is uſually accounted a cart load, 

1*. For the meaſuring of round timber + the practice is, to girg 
the tree about, in the middle of the length ; and folding the 
line twice, to take one length or quarter of the whole, and 
account that for the true ſide of the ſquare: then for the 
length, it is counted from the but-end of the tree, {> far up 
as the tree will hold half a fot girt, as they call it, J +. {6 
long as the line, twice folded, is half a ſoot. 

The dimenſions thus taken, the quantity of timber is had, ei. 
ther by multiplying the ſide of the ſquare into iclelf, and that 
product by the length, by the method of croſs- multiplication. 


See Croſs MULTIPLICATION. 


Or, more eaſily and ſpeedily on Gunter's line, by extending 
the compaſſes from 12 to the ide of the ſquare in Inches ; 


12 M for 
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er that extent turned twice (the fame way) from the 
length in feet, will reach to the content in feet. See GUN- 


TER's Scale. 


Or, better ſtill, on Coggefbal's ſiding-rule, by ſetting 121 on 
the girt line D, to the length in feet on the line C. Then 
againſt the ſide of the ſquare, on the girt line D, taken in 
inches, you have on the line C the content of the timber in 


feet. See Coggeſhall's S1.1D1NG-Rule, 


Note, 1“. this method of meaſuring round timber, though 
common, is yet erroneous, and the content found hereby, it 
is demonſtrated, is leſs than the true content or meaſute in the 
ratio of 11 to 14. How to avoid this error, and meaſure 
it juſtly, we have ſhewn under the uſe of Coggeſhall's ſliding- 


rule. 


29, If the tree have an) great boughs that are timber, as the 


* 
* 


phraſe is, i. e. which will hold foot git; they are commonly 
meaſured, and added to the reſt ; the ſolidity of the whole 


being thus found, they divide it by 40, - which brings it into 


loads. 


3%. In meaſuring round timber for ſale, they uſually caſt away 
an inch out of the {quare for the bark, if oak 3 ſo that a ee 
10 inches ſquare, they only account As if 9; but for aſh, 


4%. For the meaſuring hewn Or ſquared uimber; the practice is, 
to find the middle of the length of the tree, and there to 
meaſure its breadth, by clapping two rules, or other ſtraight 
things to the ſides of the tree, and meaſuring the diſtance be- 
tween them : in the like manner they meaſure the breadth 


the other way. If the two be found unequ 


gether, and take half the ſum for the true fide of the ſquare. 


The dimenſions thus taken, the content is found either by 
croſs-multiplication, Gunter's ſcaie, Or the fliding-rule, after 


the manner already directed. 


The content divided by 50, gives the number of loads. 


Note, if the timber be unequally ſided, this method of 
ſuring it is erroneous, always giving the content more 


the truth ; and the more ſo, as the difference of the ſides is 


greater; yet cuſtom has authorized it. 


To meaſure ſuch timber juſtly, a mean proportional ſhould be 
found between the unequal ſides, and this mean be accounted 


the fide of the {quare. 


mea - 
than 


For the meaſuring of taper timber, and timber of other forms, 
as cubes, priſms, pyramids, tc, See the article SLIDING-= 


Rule. 


Bearing of TIMBER) 5 
Caſing of TIM YER ort, CASING. 


TiIu BER, or TiMMER of furs,* as ermines, marterns, ſables, 


and the like, denotes 40 ſkins, Of other ſkins, 6 ſcore. 


* Hec civitas (c. Ceftrie ) nunc reddebat de fir ma 45 hbras & tres 


timbrias pellium Martenarum LL. Edw. Cont. 


T1iMBERS of ermine, in heraldry, denote the ranks or rows of 


ermine in noblemens coats. dee ERMINE. 


Tius ER, in falconry+ To timber, is to neſtle, or make a neſt, | 


as birds of prey do. 


TIMBRE, or TIMME®» in heralry, denotes the creſt of zn 
armoury, or whatever is placed a- top of the eſcutcheon, to di- 
ſtinguiſh the degtee of nobility, either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. 


See CREST. 


Such is the papal tiara, cardinal's hat, the croſs, mitre, coro- 
net, mortier, and particularly the caſks or helmets, which 
the ancients called more eſpecially timbres, from their re- 
ſembling A kind of bell without a clapper, which the 


French call timbre, OT becauſe they reſounded like 


timbres when aruck. This is the opinion of Loiſeau, who 
derives the word {rom the Latin, tintinnabulum. See CASK, 


and HELMET: 


TIME, a ſucceſſion of phænomena in the univerſe; or a * 
of duration, marked by certain periods and meaſures; chiefly 
by the motion and revolution of the ſun. See MoDE, and 


DURATION. 


The idea of time in the general, Mr. Lock obſerves, WE AC- 
quire by conſidering any part of infinite duration, as ſet out 
by periodical meaſures : the idea of any particular time, Or 
length of duration, as a day, an hour, Ec. we acquire firſt 


Rull. 


thoſe 


| 


by obſerving certain appearances at regular, and, ſeemingly» 


equi- diſtant periods. 


Now, by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures of time 
as often as We will, we can imagine duration, where nothing 
really endures or exiſts; and thus WE imagine to-morrow, Next 


Some of the latter ſchool-philoſophers define time to be the 
duration of a thing whoſe exiſtence is neither without begin- 
ning nor end : by which time is diſtinguiſhed from eternity. 


See ETERNITY: 


Ariſtotle and the peripatetics define it numerus mMorus ſecun- 
dum prius & erius, OF 4 multitude of tranſient parts of mo- 
tion, ſucceeding each other, in a continual flux, in the rela- 


tion of priority and poſteriority, 


Hence it ſhould follow, that time is motion itſelf, or at leaſt | 


the duration of motion, conſidered as having ſeveral 


time or temporal duration would not agree to 
bodies at reſt, which yet no body will deny to exiſt in tim, 
or to endure for a time. g ; 
To evade this inconvenience, the Epicureans and Corpuſcula- 
me to be a ſort of flux, different from motion 
conſiſting of infinite parts, continually and immediately 
ſucceeding each other, and this from eternity to eternity ; 
but others. directly explode this notion, as eſtabliſhing * 
eternal being, independent of God. For how ſhould there 
be a flux before any thing exiſted to flow ? and what ſhould 
that flux be, a ſubſtance or an accident? 
Time may be diſtinguiſhed like place, into abſolute, and rela- 
tive, See PLACE. | 
Abſolute TIM E, :. time conſidered in itſelf, and without any 
relation to bodies, or their motions.— This flows equally, «, e. 
never proceeds either faſter or flower, but glides on in a con- 
ſtant, equable tenor. | 
Relative or apparent I 1ME, is the ſenſible meaſure of any dura- 
tion by means of motion.—For fGince that equable flux of time 
does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any way immediately cogni- 
zable thereby, there is a neceſſity for calling in the help of 
ſome nearly equable motion to be a ſenſible meaſure, whereby 
we may determine its quantity, by the correſpondency of the 
part o chis with thoſe of that. | 
Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be equal which paſs while 
a moving body, proceeding with an equable velocity, palics 
over equal ſpaces 3 ſo we judge thoſe times to be equal which 
flow while the fun, moon, and other luminaries perform their 
revolutions, which, to: our ſenſes, are equal. 
But ſince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor retarded, 
- whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes ſlower, 
and there is, perhaps, no perfectly equable motion in all nature; 
it appears hence to follow, that abſolute time ſhould be ſome- 
thing truly and really diſtinẽt from motion. For let us ſuppoſe 
the heavens and ſtars to have remained without motion from 
the very creation: does it hence follow, that the courſe oi 
time would have been at 2 ſtand? or rather, would not the 
duration of that quieſcent Nate have been equal to the very tame 
now elapſed ? 
Since abſolute time is 2 quantity uniformly extended, and in 
its own nature moſt ſimple, it hence comes to be repreſented 
by mathematicians, to the imagination, under the moſt ſim- 
ple, ſenſible magnitudes, and particularly right lines and cir- 
cles, with which it bears à Near analogy, in reſpect of geneſis, 
ſimilarity, &c. 
It is not, indeed, neceſſary that time ſhould be meaſured by 
motion; any conſtant periodical appearance in ſeemingly equi 
diſtant ſpaces,. as the freezing of water, the blowing 9! 2 
plant, &c. returning at ſet periods, might do as well. In 
effect, Mr. Lock mentions an American people, WV coun” 
their Years by the coming and going away of birds. dee 


Some authors diſtinguiſh time into aftronomical and civil. 
Aſtronomical TimE, is that taken purely from the motion of the 

heavenly bodies, without any other regard. 

Civil TIME, is the ſormer time accommodated to civil uſes, and 
formed and diſtinguiſhed into 5e, months, days, Oc. See 
Day, MoN TA, Week, YEAR, Oc. 

Time makes the ſubject of chronology, See CHRoNOLOGT- 

Time, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby WE denumi- 
nate it long, or ſhort with regard to its continuance in the ſame 
degree of tune. See SOUND. 
Time and tune are the great properties of ſound, on whoic dit- 
ference or proportions muſic depends: each has its ſeveral 
charms ; where the time or duration of the notes is equal, 
the differences of tune alone are capable to entertain us with 
endleſs pleaſure. See TUNE. 
And of the power of time alone, i. e. of the pleaſures ariſing 
from the various meaſures of long and ſhort, ſwift and ſlow, 
we have an inſtance in the drum, which has no difference © 
notes, as to tune. See DRUM, AccENT, &c. 
Time, in muſic, is conſidered either with reſpe& to the abſo- 
lute duration of the notes, i. e. the duration conſidered in 
every note by itſelf, and meaſured by ſome external motion 
foreign to the muſic; in reſpect to which the compolicon 
ſaid to be quick, or /ſow © Or ir is conſidered with relp<ct * the 
relative quantit y or proportion of the notes compared with one 
another. See NOTE. 

The ſigns or characters by which the time of notes is IEP 

ſented, are ſhe wn under the article CHARACTERS 777% 

where the names, proportions, Sc. are allo expreſſed. 

A ſemi-breve, for inſtance, is marked to be equal to t“ 

minims, a minim to two crotchets, à crotchet to tW9 (2A 

vers, and ſo on, ſtill in a duplicate ratio, i. e. in the ratio of 

2: 1. Now, where the notes reſpect each other thus, { © 


where they are in this ratio, the muſic is ſaid to be in duft“ 
i. e. double, or common time. 


parts, 


ſome whereof are continually ſucceeding to Others: but on 


When the ſeveral notes ate triple of each other, or in the 
ratio 3: 1, that is, when the ſemi- breve is equal to three mi 
nims, the minim to three crotchets, &c. the muſic 1: (aid iO 
be in triple time. Sce TRIPLE. 


res the proportion of 3: x a point (.) is added on the 
right ide any note, which is deemed equivalent to half of it; 
and by this means a pointed ſemi-breve, O- becomes equal to 


three minims, and fo of the reſt. 


From hence ariſe ſeveral other ratios conſtitutin new kinds 
of triple time ; as 2: 3 and 3: Cc. but theſe r. Malcolm 
obſerves are of no real ſervice, and are not perceived without 
a painful attention, For the Proportions of the times of notes, 


ceived ; on which account 1 ratios fit for muſic, be- 


tides that of equality, are the dp, 


Common or duple Tims, is of two ſpecies.— The firſt, when every 


are various, but there are three common diſtinctions; the firſt 
nv, 2 at the beginning by the mark C; the ſecond 


br:/e, ſigniſied by C; the third very quick, ſignified by D. 
| 80 56 that ſlow, briſk and quick is, is very uncertain, and 


only to be learned by practice. The neareſt meaſure we know 


The whole meaſure then of common time is equal to a ſemi. 
breve or a minim ; but theſe are variouſly ſub-divided into 


crotchets for the firſt ſpecies of common time; then the half 


firſt note or crotchet, and then raiſe it with the third, and then 
down to begin the next meaſure ; this is called beating of time. 

By practice, they get a habit of making this motion very equal, 
and conſequently of dividing the meaſure or bar into equal 
Parts, up and down; as alſo of taking all the notes in the juſt 
proportion, ſo as to begin and end them Preciſely with the 
beating. In the meaſure of two crotchets, they beat down the 


in common rie, a time 3 and ſo they call this the mode or 
meaſure of two mes, or the dupla meaſure, 
Again, ſome mark the meaſure of two crotchets with a 2 or 35 


Err triple Time, fee the article TRIIE-TZine. 

Tims in Fencing, — There are three kinds of time; that of the 
the ſword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. All 
the times that are perceived out of their meaſure, are only to 
be conſidered az appeals, or feints, to deceive and amuſe the 
enemy, See FENCING, GAR, Fein, Ge. 


Fins of Peace, 3 Prack. 

TiME in Grammar, TENSE. 

Tru in Mechanics, Morro. 
Periodical TIME, 8 F PEriop. 

Equation of Tims, "ay | EQuarion, 
Kipper-T 1m, KiPPen, 

Unity of Time, | Unity. 

Time- Keeper, or Time- Meaſure, |  CHRoxnomeTer, 


has 
of Cornwal ang Devonſhire are an abundant evidence : the 
Sreateſt part of the 1;n conſumed in Europe is procured from 
thence ; and Camden even ſuppoſes this abundance of tin, in 


Ihe Principal characters or Properties of iin, enumerated by 
Boerhaave, are, that it is the lighteſt of all metals ; very little 
ductile or elaſtic; The moſt fuſible and volatile of all metals; 
learce diſſoluble by acids, unleſs the weaker ſorts and eaſily 
and intimately miſcible with other metals, the ductility where- 
of becomes diminiſhed by ſuch mixture, | 

The lame author concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing ingre- 


dient in tin, and deduces ſeveral of its particular properties 


coction ; but if there be ſome marks of agreement between 
them, there are as many of diſagreement. The calx of lead, 
for inſtance, eaſily fuſes and vitrifies, but that of tor not with- 
out the utmoſt difficulty : if tin and lead be mixed by a vehe- 
ment fire, a vehement colluctation enſues, and they both run 
into a calx: add, that tm is eaſily revivified 5 but lead with 
great labour. See LEA b. | 

The method of getting, preparing, Oc. the tin in the Corniſh 
mines, much the beſt and moſt confiderable in the world, is 


and of the currents of water often met. withal therein : all 
theſe diſadvantages render it impracticable for the workmen 
to hold it above four hours together. | 

The mineral ſtone or ore being dug and drawn out of the 


with ſtampers, much like thoſe of Paper-mills ; and the water 
Paſſing through it waſhes away the earthy parts, leaving the 
metallic ones behind : the lotion is repeated twice, to make 
the better ſeparation, See TRAMBLING, 

This done, they dry it in a furnace on iron-plates, and grind 
it very fine in a craſing. mill; then waſh it again, and dry it: 
in this ſtate; the metallic matter is called black tin, 

Lo convert it into tin, J. +. into white tin, they carry it to 2 
furnace, or blowing-houſe; where, by means of a Charcoal 
fire, kept up by huge bellows worked with water, it is 
ſmelted; after it has paſſed all theſe Preparations, and is be- 
come cold, they forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in 
the works, | 

The drofs or ſcoria ſcummed off the 2in in tulion, being 
melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal ; and even the 


Wettin, which is the next, a fool thereof weighing about 52 
or 50 pounds, The 717 got from the loft, gravelly earth, they 
call pryan tin, to diſtinguiſh it from that got from the ſtones, 
which is better by almoſt half.—T wo pounds of black tin, 
when melted, yield about one of white, 

There is a curioſity in theſe Cornith mines, which the lover 
of natura] hiſtory will be pleaſed to hear; and it is this: that 
in digging, at the depth of 40 or 50 ſathoms, they frequently 
meet with large trees, ſtill entire. See OUBTERRANEOUs, 
Childrey, in his Natural Tliſtan, goes back as far as the de- 
luge to place them there but without having recourſe to fo 
great antiquity, they who believe that the mines, when ex- 
hauſted of their ore or mineral matter, renew and fill again 
in courſe of time, will ſoon ſolve the difficulty, by ſuppo- 
ſing, that in the firſt working of theſe mines, theſe trees had 
been let down to ſerve as props and pillars. See DerLuGgsx. 
But there are other people will think this renewal of the mines 
itſelf a difficulty as preat as the former, However, what the 
former author adds, viz. that in ſome places in the mines they 
likewiſe find pick-axes, Qc. with wooden ſhafts, as alſo braſs 
nails, and even a medal of Domitian, ſeems to countenance 
the opinion, See Mixe. 


Method of affaying TI x. To find whether tin be ſoft and duc- 


tile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſſays; the 
firſt, is by putting the iin in a mould of caſt-brafs, and there 
melting it. If the metal be harfh, it will be taken out hea- 


is by caſting the melted tin into a little mould, made of the 
thunder-ſtone. This mould has a little canal of moderate 
length, which conducts the matter into a cavity, capable of 
containing half a billiard ball: if the tin be harſh, it appears 
whitiſh towards the entry of the mould, otherwiſe it is tinged 
ſuperficially with a very faint, bluiſh brown. 

For the ule of tin in the compolition of pewter, fee PE ER 


By the analyſes made of tn, they hold it compounded of 
earth, ſulphur, a metallic ſalt, and mercury, The chief chy- 
mical preparations from it are, felt if tin, Jirwer of tin, and 
diaphoretic gf 
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mation. See FLOWER. | 

Diapborotic of TN, is fine tin and regulus of antimony melted, 
frſt together, and then both with falt-petre. W hence, after 
various lotions, is drawn a powder, held to be ſoveraign againſt 


Ceruſs Tix, is a white powder, procured from tin, whereof 

a fucus is made, called Spaniſb white, _T his ceruſs is not made 

with vinegar, as that of lead is; but with the urine of a young 

. perſon : the powder is alſo uſed to colour Delft ware. 

Calx of TIN, is the metal reduced into powder, either by means 
of fire, or by being diſſolved in an acid menſtruum, and preci- 
pitated with an alkali. 

Tin-Glaſs, or TIN of Glaſs, is what we properly call biſmuth. 
See Bi$MU TH- , 

FIN CTORUM. Rubia. See the article Ru BIA. 

TINCTURE, TincTUR4, in pharmacy and chymiſtry, 2 
ſeparation of the aner and more volatile parts of a mixed 
body, made by Means of a proper menſtruum diſſolving the 
ſame. See MEgNnSTRUUM), and D1s$80LUTION- ; 

TincTURE is more particularly uſed for an extract of part of 
the ſubſtance of a body, eſpecially its virtue and colour, which 


are hereby communicated to the menſtruum. See EXTRACT), 
and Ess EN CE. 

We have cephalic finctures, antiſcorbutic tinciures, ſtomachic 
tinftures, anticolic tinét tres, invigorating tincfures, Sc. tinc- 
tures drawn from roſes, from corals, tc, See EXTRACTION. 
To make a tincture, the matter is uſually bruiſed, put in 2 
matraſs, and the menſtruum, which commonly is ſpirit of 
wine, poured on it, to the height of two or three fingers above 
it. Then the glaſs is cloſed, and ſet for digeſtion, in a ſand- 
heat, during five Or ſix days, till the ſpirit is well impregnated, 
and has received a high colour. See DIGESTION. 

Thus are tinctures of odoriferous vegetables, as cinnamon, &c. 
drawn ; and the ſame menſtruum ſerves for thoſe of metals, 


and minerals. 


The tin&Fures of metals, ſo much talked of by the chymiſts | 


and alchymiſts, are not proper tintFures,; they are only diſſo- 
lutions, wherein the metal is divided and attenuated to a greater 
degree than it is in its natural and ordinary diffolvent. 

If the tinfure were irreductible; that is, if the metal were 
diſſolved to ſuch a degree, 35 that it could not be brought back 
again into metal; or, which comes to the ſame, if the prin- 
ciples which compoſe it were diſunited, it would be what the 
chy miſts have ſo long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, and ſought 
with ſuch infinite pains, eſpecially with regard to gold ; the 
irreductible tingture whereof is wha ſhould be called aurum 
potabile, See GoLD. | 

But no ſuch tincture has ever yet been diſcovered : the potable 
gold in uſe among us: being only gold extremely divided; 
and the caſe is the ſame with the tinctures of other metals. 
Gee METAL, and MINERAL. ' 

The intention of metalline tinftures is to rarely and, extend 
the ſulphur of the metal as much as poſſible, and ſo render 
the fixed and earthy parts as ſubtile and volatile as ma) be: if 
they are deſigned to be of uſe in medicine, ſome harmleſs and 
agreeable intermedium is to be uſed. See STEEL. 

The alchymiſts give the name grand mineral tiudture to the 
philoſophers ſtone; from an opinion, that all required to 
that operation, is to give the colour or tincture of gold to 
fixed mercury. See PHILOSOPHERS Stone. 

Marble, alabaſter, and bones, receive finctures from lixiviums, 
and ſharp Juices 3 and Mr. Boyle thinks there 1s reaſon to hope 
the fame may be done of precious ſtones : rock cryſtal, it is 
certain, is tinged by ſubterraneous juices ; ſo is ſapphire itſelf. 
See GEM, Ec. 

In the memoirs of the French academy, mention is made of 
certain liquors, & g. ſalts drawn from wheat, which will ex- 
tract tindtures, even out of ſome precious ſtones. It is added, 
they are the more capable of producing this effect, as they give 
a greater degree of redneſs to the ſolution of vitriol. 


ICT mber a : 
T1xCTURE of Ambe 5 See the articles AMBER 
TiNCTURE of Caſſia, CASSIA. 


T1xCTURE is allo applied by the heralds to the colours uſed in 

eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under which may be likewiie 
reduced the two metals, or and argent, becauſe often repre- 
ſented by yellow and white. See Co10UR, and METAL. 

TIN EA, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by the Arab writers ſa- 
hafati, and in Engliſh uſually 2 ſcald head; nearly a- kin to 
achores. See Ac Hok. 
The tinea is A diſeaſe of the leprous kind: authors uſually 
reckon three ſpecies of it, viz. a dry, moift, and pious ; 
which, in reality, are only ſo many degrees of the ſame diſ- 
eaſe. Sce LEPROSY- 1 
Turner defines the t1nea an alcer ariſing in the heads of chil- 
dren, from a vicious, corroſive, or ſaline humour, which prey- 
ing on the cutaneous glands, in time deſtroys their texture. 


Þ 


It has its hame tinea; q. d. moth, from the ſimilitude it bean 
to the holes eat by that inſet in paper, Oe. In the firt, 


ſtage it 1s covered with a white, dry, ſcurfy, or ſquammou: 
matter : in the ſecond the ſubjacent fleſh appears granulated: 


added, ſpirits of wine camphorated, oc. liniments of hog; 
lard, white precipitate mercurial ointments, with powdered 
brimſtone ; and ſometimes powder of Roman and white vi- 


TIN-GLASS, Biſmuth, a mineral matter, white, ſmooth, and 
as to appearance, reſembling tin; but hard, brittle, and dil. 
poſed in ſhining ſcales, as if it were pieces of glaſs, whence itz 
name. See B1S$MUTH. 

TINGLING of the Ear. See the article LIN IT Us. 

TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melted 
tin, or with tin reduced to a very fine leaf. See TIN. 
Looking-glaſles are foliated or tinned with thin tables of beaten 
tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaks, applied and faſtened thercto 
by means of quickſilver. See FOLIATING, and Look 1NG- 
Glaſs. 

Kettles, ſaucepans. and other kitchen utenſils, arc tinned with 
2 tin; and locks, bits, ſpurs, Oc. with leaf-tin, by help 
of fire. 

The plumbers uſe to tin or whiten' their ſheets of lead; in or- 
der to which they have 2 tinning furnace, filled with live coal, 
at the two ſides whereof two men are placed, who hold up 
the ſheets over the fire to heat; and the tin leaves being lad 
over them, as faſt as the ſheets grow hot, and the tin melts, 
they ſpread it, and make it take by rubbing it with tow and 
roſin. See PLUMBERY. 

TINNITUS Auris, TINGLING er buzzing of the Far, a 
diſeaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in the perception 
of a ſound which is not, Or, at leaſt, is not external. 

This perception is occaſioned by the beating of an artery in 

the ear, by an :1flammation, or abſceſs of the tympanum ot the 

labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign bodies, by commotions 
of the cranium, blows on the car, Sc. Extraordinaty and 

irregular motions of the animal ſpirits are alſo found to occaſion 

the tinnitus, as We find in deliriums, phrenſies, vertigoes, Ic.— 

The tingling of the ear is one of the diagnoftic ſigns of the 
- plague. . 

TIPSTAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of the King“ 

bench, to attend the judges with 2 rod or ſtaff tipped u 
Glver, and take charge of ſuch priſoners, as are either com 
mitted, or turned over at the judge's chambers. 
The denomination is alſo ſometimes given to thoſe more fre- 
quently called baftons ; who are the warden of the Fleet's 0i- 
ficers, attending the king's courts with a painted ſtaff, for the 
taking into cuſtody ſuch perſons as Are committed by the 
court ; and to attend ſuch priſoners as go At large by liccnce. 
See BASTON. 

TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, TEFR, of Guns, is a ro 
of guns placed along a ſhip's fide, either above, upon deck. 0! 
below : the former of which are called the upper tire, the lat- 


ter the lower tire. See SHIP. 

TITANS, T1TANES, TITANES, in the ancient mythology, 
the ſons of Uranus or Cœlus, and Veſta, i. e. of heaven and 
earth, according to Heſiod and Apollodorus ; Or which comes 


to the ſame thing, of F ther and Tellus, according to Hyginus: 
Apollodorus reckons Eve Titans : Oceanus, Ccus, Hyperion, 
Crius, and Japetus 3 all elder brothers of Saturn : Hygznus 
reckons ſix, all, except Hyperion, different from the formef; 
their names, Briareus, Gyges, Sterope, Atlas, Hyperion, and 
Cottus; but he ſeems to include the hundred-handed gin in 
the number, which Apollodorus, and the generality of my- 
thologiſts, diſtinguiſh from the Titans. 
The tradition is, that Cœlus, by the fame wife, Veſta, had 
Briareus, Gyges, and Cottus, the hundred-handed giants, and 
had chained them up in Tartarus: Veſta, the earth, their mo- 
ther, reſenting this treatment, raiſed the Titans again! tber 
father, her huſband : all, excepting Oceanus, made war up” 
him, and dethroned him, ſetting up Saturn in his place. 
Saturn, it ſeems, proved no more favourable to them ©" hu 
father ; but continued the giants in their priſon, — Upon this, 
Jupiter revolted againſt Saturn; ſerving him as he had done 
Ceoelus ; and reſcued the three giants; who afterward- proves 
of great ſervice to him in the war which the Titans Ws 
againſt him. 
This war laſted ten years: but at length the Titan, were val” 
quiſhed ; Jupiter remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of heavens 
and the Titans were buried under huge mountains £10" on 
their heads. 


Hyginus gives another origin of the Titans: he derive then 
from Titan, Saturn's eldeſt brother, by Cœlus and Veſta; 
who, though preſumptive heir of heaven, yet finding bis f 
ther and mother more inclined for Saturn than for him, 
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IT 
cered to him his right of ſucceſlion, on condition he Ihould 


bring up any male child that the empire of heaven might 
revert to ks ow dive the Sar rer 


thus he 


to be the ſame with the tans; and their princes the fame 
with the giants in ſcripture, = He adds, that the word Titan 
is perfect Celtic, and derives it from tit, - earth, and den or 


roperly 9090915, g. 4. terrięenæ, earth- born. 
The word Pran is alſo uſed by the poets for the ſun = in 
which caſe it is likewiſe Celtic, though from another root, being 
formed from 5, houſe, or habitation ; and tan, fire. 
Heſychius obſerves, that Titan is likewiſe uſed for ſfodomite — 
He adds, that it is one of the names of antichriſt ; in which 


which in the apocalypſe xiii. 18. is the 


the water pumped out; for if 
the let in but lack, it will always ſtink; otherwiſe not. 

TITHES, Tyrus, Tt rs, Decime, or Drxmes, the tenth 
part of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, and mixt ; 
allotted to the clergy for their maintenance. See FrvIT, 
CLEeRGy, &.. 


Perſenel Trrnze, are thoſe due or accruing from the profits of 
labour, art; trade, navigation, and induſtry of man. See 


Predial TiTHzs, thoſe which ariſe either from the fruits of 
the ground ; as corn, hay, underwood, flax, hemp, &.. or 
from the fruits of trees: as, apples, pears, plumbs, cherries ; 
or from the produce of the garden. See PrEDiat., 

Mixt TiTHss, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other animals 
fed with the fruits of the earth : as, cheeſe, milk, wool, 
lambs, calves, fowls, c. See Mrxr. 

Predial tithes, again, are either great or ſmall, 

Great Tirkks, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 

Small T 17H ES, are thoſe of flax, & which are predial; and 
thoſe of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, ferrets, &c, which are 


The cuſtom of giving or paying rithe i; very ancient: in Gen, 


iſedech received, was only the tenth of the ſpoils, 
not annually ; 
not as maintenance, which Melchiſedech wanted 
t as homage: add, that this was only from one prieſt 
for Abraham had not only a prieſt in his loins, 
that who was alſo a 
he did was the effect of u, voluntarily taken, 
o offer the tenth of all he ſhould poſſeſs; not to any other 
t to God himſelf upon an altar, 
was firſt legally enjoined by Moſes, Ley xxvii. 30. 
ti. 21. Deut. xiv, 21. — That legiſſator oblig- 


EIVEN to the Levites: this was not taken till after the obla- 
MANN: had been made. 
cond tithe was a tenth part of the nine remaining 
of the firit tithe, is 11 


to redeem it, or convert it into money: in which 
-5 to add a fifth to it, and carry the money to Je- 
The Rabbins ſay, that if he did not redeem it him. 
is, if he did not ſubſtitute his own money in lieu of 
d it to another, he was only required to carry the 
Jeruſalem, without any addition. 

the tithe, was the tenth part of all the 1ithe; 


the Rabbins call Wynn, rien ef the tithe, 
wm! V2 Wyn, tb tithe, or H Ton 9 
ngs ſanttified. —And this the Levites were 
the temple ; the relt was relerved for their 


— nn ms 


| 


| 


was another kind of tithe, 
not much different from the ſecond tithe, excepting that it was 
leſs troubleſome, by reaſon they were not obliged to carry it 
Every ſeventh year Crod appointed the ground 
ſhould lie and reſt, nor ſhould the owners even gather the fruits 
Which it produced ſpontaneouſly : that year, therefore, they 
but only the ſix Preceding ones. See Sa's. 


Now, every third of. theſe ſix years, 1. . on the third, and 
the ſixth, they raiſed, a uſually, the firſt rithe and after that 
a ſecond, = Hut this ſecond they did not carry to Terufalem 
ind or in money; but kbpt it by them to be ſpent 
by the Levites, the ſtrangers, the fatherleſs, and the widows 


This was ally called the fich of the poor, and the third tithe ; 
was paid on, wete called the tithe 
years, | 

All theſe 774he; amounted to above one ſixth of the revenue of 
each perſon : f, for j a mafter of a tamily 
reaped 6000 meaſures of wheat, and 100 were firſt taken away 
for the firſt fruits or oblation, he had only 5900 left : from 
this 5900, taking away the firſt ehe 590, there remained 
5310, the tenth whereof is 53t ; which being taken for the 


(Ot the 590 which the Levites received for the firſt tithe, 59 


8 went to the prieſt ſor the tithe If tithes ; fo that they were leſt 


in the Talmud, 
wherein are two books on tithes, allo in the book of benedic- 


Selden, 
1enſted, Varenius, Hottinger, Sigonius, Cu- 
næus, Godwyn, Leidecker, Oe. 

Under the new law, it is not Jeſus Chriſt that eſtabliſhed 
rithes, as it was God himſelf did it under the old law by the 
miniſtry of Moſes : the chriſtian priefts, ang the miniſters of 
the altar of the new covenant, lived at firſt, wholly of the alms 
and oblations of the devout, 


with the Princes, made an expreſs law to the purpoſe ; and 
obliged the laity to give a full tenth Part of their revenues, 
their fruits, &.. to the eccleſiaſtics. 


Own uſes. See Revenue, 
Some time afterwards they reſtored them, or applied them to 
the founding of monaſteries or chapters; and the church con- 
ſented, at leaf tacitely, to this reſtitution, 
In 1179, the third council of Lateran, held under Alexan- 
der III. commanded the laymen to reſtore all the the; they 
yet held, to the church, 
In 1215, the fourth council of Lateran, held under Innocent 
III, moderated the matter a little; ahd, without ſaying an y 
thing of the uHthes which the laity already poſſeſſed, forbad 
them to appropriate or take ay more for the future. 
Fra. Paolo, in his treatiſe of beneficiary matters, is of opi- 
mon, that the cuſtom; of paying tithes under the new law, be. 
gan in France; and affirms, that there are no inſtances of je 
es: but he muſt be miſ- 
taken; for in the 2d council of Matiſcona, held in 585, it is 
ſaid expreisly, that the Chriſtians had a long time kept invio- 
late that law of God, whereby zithe of all their fruits was 


Others, on the contrary, plead, that the recompence to be 
given church miniſters, is ditterent)y Orcained by God, accord- 


licher; under the goſpel, having left all things in his church to 
Charity, and Chriſtian freedom, he has given them only what 
ſhall be given them, freely, and in charity. That the law of 
uthes is in force under the goſpel, all the proteſtant divines, 
except 
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| was the levitical and ceremonial ſervice of the tabernacle, 


Numb. xvill. 21, 31 which was aboliſhed : the right there- 
fore of - the ſpecial hire muft be aboliſhed too. 
That tithes were ceremonial, is evident from their not being 
given to the Levites till they had been 6r{t offered as a heave 
offering to the Lord, ver. 24, 28. 
— who by the law brings tithes into the goſpel, brings 
in likewiſe a Gacrifice, and an altar without which, tithes, 
by the law, were unſanctified and polluted, ver. qa" And 
therefore were never thought of in the firſt chriſtian times, 
till ceremonial altars and oblations had been brought back. 
The Jews themſelves, ever ſince their temple was deſtroyed, 


tithes, as having no Proper Levites to whom, nor altar where- 
upon, to hallow them; which argues, that the Jews them- 
ſelves never looked on irbes as moral, but merely ceremonial. 
Add, that tithes were not allowed to the prieſts and Levites 


In effect, for the firſt three hundred years after Chriſt, no 
mention is made in all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of any ſuch thing 
as tithes ; though in that time, altars and oblations had been 


things. The churchmen confeſſedly lived all that time on free- 
will offerings 3 nor could the defect of paying tithe be owing 


all things by advice of the biſhops, ſupplied what was want- 
ing to the clergy» not out of tithes, which were never pro- 
poſed, but out I their own imperial revenues. 

The firſt authority produced, ſetting afide the apoſtolical con- 
Kitutions, which few of the patrons of tithes will inſiſt on, 
is a provincial ſynod at Cullen in 356, were tithes are voted to 
be tent: but before that time, divers other abuſes and 
complaints had got ground, as altars, candles at noon, Ec. 
And one complaint begot another; 4s it is certain that tithes 


Tt is alledged, that tithes are of early and ſolemn force among 
us; having been paid by ſtatute ever fince the Saxon king 
Athelſtan, anno 928 : to which it may be anſwered, that Rome- 
ſcot, or Peter- pence, had been likewiſe paid to the pope by 
ſtatute above 200 years longer, viz. from the year 725. And 
by the way it is to be noted, that theſe ancient tithes among 
our anceſtors, kept a NEATET analogy to their original in the 
Moſaic law; for the prieſts had but a third part, the other 
two thirds being appointed for the poor, and to adorn and 
repair the churches, as appears from the canons of Ecbert and 
Elfric. | 

The cuſtom of paying litbe, or. of offering 3 tenth of what 


'a man enjoys, or of what he reaps from it, has not only been 


practiſed under the old and 
ſomething like it among the heathens. 

Xerophon, in the 5th book of the expedition of Cyrus, gives 
us an inſcription upon 2 column near the temple of Diana, 
whereby the people Were warned to offer the tenth part of their 
revenues every year to that goddels. 0 

The Babylonians and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth of 
their revenues : See Ariſtotle in his Oeconomics, lib. 2. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, lib. 5. and Strabo, lib. 1 6, —Afterwards, the 
Romans exacted of the Sicilians a tenth of the corn they reaped ; 
and Appian tells us, that thoſe who broke up, or tilled any 
new grounds, were obliged to Carry 4 tenth of their produc? 


"Che Romans offered a tenth of all they took from their ene- 
mies, to the gods 3 whence the name of Jupiter Prædator: 
The Gauls, in like Manner» gave a tenth to their god Mars, as 
we learn in the commentaries of Czar. And Feſtus de Verb. 
ſignif. aſſures us, that the ancients uſed to give tithe of every 
thing to their gods: decima guet u veteres diis ſuis Merebant. 

Authors have been ſtrangely perplexed, to find the original 
of a cuſtom, eſtabliſhed among ſo many people of different 
manners and religions, tO give a tenth to their kings, or their 
miniſters of religion. Grotius take it to ariſe hence, that the 
number ten is the moſt known and the moſt common among 
all nations; by reaſon of the number of fingers, which is ten. 
On this account he thinks it is, that the commandments of 
God were reduced to ten, for people to retain them with 


greater eale 3 that the philoſophers eſtabliſhed ten catego- 


Impropriated and appropriated Tirnass, called alſo infeadated 


tithes, are thoſe atienated to ſome temporal or eccleſiaſtical 
lord, united to their fee, and poſſeſſed as ſecular goods. See 
Ir ROPRIAT ION. 

By the council of Lateran, held under Alexander III. in 1179, 
the alienation Or inſeodation of tithes is prohibited for the ſu- 
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Some attribute the original of theſe impropriated tithei to 
Martel; and hold him damned for firſt —— 
of benefices to ſecular nobles: but Baronius will have this a 
fable, and refers their origin to the wars in the Holy Land 
which is alſo the opinion of Paſquier. | ; 
The tribute, it ſeems, which the Romans impoſed on all the 
provinces of their empire, Was a tenth part of all the fruits: 
Fence ſeveral, authors obſerve, that the Franks having con- 
quered the Gals, and finding the impoſition eſtabliſhed, they 
kept it on foot, and gave t 
and this, ſay they, Was the origin of infeoffed, or impropriated 
or appropriated tithes. See FEE, and BENEFICE. 
But the truth is, are not ſo ancient; nor do we find any 
| | the reigh of Hugh Capet ; cen the 
very council of Clermont, held in 1097, as hot as it was in 
the intereſts of the church, does not ſay one word of chem; 
which yet would undoubtedly have made loud complaints of 


Rate-TirHs. See the article RATE-Tithe. 

TITHING, Decenna, or Decury ; 3 number or company of 

ten men, with their families; knit together in a kind of ſo- 
ciety, and all bound to the king, for the peaceable behaviour 
of each other. See FRIBURGH) FRANK-PLEDGE, and 
'TRIHING. 
In theſe companies there was one chief perſon, who from 
his office was called teothingman 3 and at this day in the welt 
tithingman, though now no more than a conſtable ; the old 
cuſtom of tenmentales, or tithings, being long fince diſuſed, 
See HE AD-BOROW, DE CENNIER, TL ENMENTALE, Sc. 

TITILLATION, TitiLLATIo, the act of Tickline, i. e. 
exciting a ſort of pleaſurable idea, by a gentle application of 
ſome ſoft body, upon a nervous part? and which uſually ter 
to produce laughter. See LAUGHTER. 

TITLE, TiruLUs, an inſcription put over any thing, to 
make it known. See INSCRIPTION: 

The word is more particularly uſed for the inſcription in tte 
firſt page of a book, expreſſing the ſubject thereof, the au- 


W hat tortures abundance of authors, is to find ſpecious title; 
for their books: a {tle ſhould be fimple, and yet clear: theſe 
are the two genuine characters of this kind of compoſition. 
Aſſuming titles are à prepoſſeſſion againſt the author. 
The French are much addicted to fanfaronnades in their 
titles ; witneſs that of M. le Pays, Amitiez, Amours, Amtu- 
rettes; or that improvement hereon, Fleurs, Fleur", Fleu- 
rettes,. &c. | 
TirrE, I 1TULUS» in the civil and canon law, denotes 3 
chapter or diviſion of a book. See CHAPTER) Oc. 
A title is ſubdivided into paragraphs, &c. See PARAGRAPH, 
Sc. Each of the 50 books of the digeſt conſiſts of a numb*: 
of titles; ſome of more, others of leſs. See DicesT. 
T1TLE is allo an appellation of dignity, diſtinction, ot pre · 
eminence ; given to perſons poſſeſſed of the ſame. Sce No- 
BILITY, Oc. 
The titles of order or dignity, Loy ſeau obſerves, ſouls 4. 
ways come immediately after the name, and before the tif. 


The king of Spain has A whole page of titles, to expre{s the 
ſeveral kingdoms, and ſigniories he 1s maſter of. The K's 
of England takes the title of Aing of Grest-Britain, France. 
and Ireland : the king of France, the title of king of France 
and Navarre : the king of Sweden entitles himſelf King of the 
- Ocedes and Goths : the king of Denmark, king of Denmark 
and Norway : the king of Sardinia, among his titles, tales 
that of king of Cyprus and Feruſalem : the duke of Lorrain, 
the title of king of ch Sicily, &c. See KING» Ec. 
The cardinals take titles from the names of ſome churches in 
Rome: as, of St. Cecilia, St. Sabina, &c. and they ale called 
cardinals of the title of St. Cecilia, &c. See CARDINAL: 
The emperor can confer the title of prince, or count of tle 
empire; but the right of ſuffrage in aſſemblies of the <P 
depends on the conſent of the eſtates. See ELECT OK. an 
EMPIRE. 
The Romans gave their Scipio's the titles of Africanus, Aſia- 
ticus, Qc. and to others, they gave the iitles of Macedonic 
Numidicus, Creticus, Parthicus, Dacicus, tc, in memory“ 
the victories obtained over the people ſo called, —T be king ot 
Spain, after the like manner, gives honourable zit{-5 td p13 
cities, in recompence for their ſervices, or their fidelity. 
TiTtLE is alſo a certain quality aſcribed by Way of reipect 
certain princes, c. See QUALITY-: + 
The pope has the title of holineſs; A cardinal prince of tht 
blood, that of o_ highneſs, or moſt ſerene highneſs. accoid- 
ing to his nearneis to the throne ; other cardinal princès, 2 
eminent highneſs; an archbiſhop, grace and moſt reverend; 
biſhop, right reverend ; abbots, prieſts, religious, c. rec erind. 
See HOLINESS EMINENCE, Grace, REVEREND ©. 
See alſo PorE, CARDINAL» &c. 1 
As to ſecular powers, to the emperor is given the ite of ine, 
rial majeſty ; to kings, najgſiy; to the king of France, my 


* 


Tnior, and rue; to 
pou ere 


0 
ferene bighneſs ; to electors, 
eleforal highneſs ; to the grand duke, moft ſerene highneſi to 


EuPEROR, Krws, Prrvos, Dvuxg, &c. See allo Hr GEH. 


NESS, SERENITY, EMIxxNC E, Excgiiexcy, &c. 


The emperor of China, among his zitles, takes that of en 


/«, ſon of heaven. The Orientals, it is obſerved, are exceed- 


Trrrk, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof a benefi- 
ciary holds a benefice ſuch is the collation of an ordinary, or 


2 proviſion in the court of Rome founded on a reſignation 


ght to confer the bene ſice on 2 perſon capable thereof, the 
uſual ſolemnities being obſerved, dee CoLLATiON, &c 
Colourable title is a ſeeming one 5 7.4. ſuch a one as appears 
valid, and js not,—Such would that be founded on the colla- 
tion of a biſhop; in caſe the benefice in queſtion were not in 


His collation. 


for three years, the incumbent may deiend himſelf by the 
rule de trrennal; PYeffrone, againſt ſuch as would diſpute the be. 
netice with him. 2". That in caſe he be proſecuted within 
three years, a obliged tc furrender the benefice, he ſhall not 
be obliged to reſtore the produce of it, 

Tr js all uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods ang councils, for 
the church to which a prieſt was ordained, and where he was 


* Nullus in Prevbyteram, mallu i digconum, nf ad certum titulum 
ordinetar. Concil Londin. Arn. 1127 

There are many reaſons why a church might be called tutulus 
ltle ; the moſt probable, Cowel takes to be this, that in an- 
cient days the name of the faint to whom the church was 
dedicated was engraven on the Porch, as a token that the faint 
had a rifle to that church : whence the church itſelf became 
Uterwards to be Called titulur. Ser Clerical Titi 


1 'TLES, or TiTuLaz Churches, NI. Fleury obſerves, was 


'ormer!y the denominatinn of a particular kind of Churches at 


In the VI. and VII. centuries, there were four forts of 
churches in that metropolts, wx. patriarchal, litular, dia. 


or quarter depending thereon, and a font for the adminiſtra- 


Accordingly, the diſcipline wa: Pretty well obſerved till to- 
Wards the end of the X Ith century; but then it began to re- 


| 


Titutas is 


TITUBATIO „ or TrEPIDATION, in aſtronomy, a kind 


of libration or ſhaking, which the ancient aſtronomers ateri.. 
buted to the cryſtallin heaven, to account for certain inequali- 


1 TULAR, or Treviaxy, denotes a perſon inveſted with 


a fitle, in virtue Whereof he holds an office or benefice, whe. 
ther he perform the functions thereof or not. See Orxxice, 


he have reſigned his office, and the reſignation have beer: 
admitted, 


has the title and tight of an office or dignity, but Without 
having poſſeſſion, or diſcharging the function thereof 
It is ſometimes allo uſed abuſively for 2 perſon who aſſumes 


Titurtar Churches. See the article Titisg. 
T'MESIS, * IMHIS, in grammar, a ſigure whereby 2 com- 


pound word js ſeparated into two parts, and one Or more words 


the interpoſition of mes. 


Lucretius abounds in 1 meſes ; as, /epe ſalutantum tattu pro 
ir que meantum or, diffidio patis et ſejungi Jeque gregari ; and 5 


TOBAC CO, or Þ ABACCO, à medicinal herb, not known 


niards, and firſt imported about the year 1560, 

The Americans of the Continenc called it Petun, thoſe of the 
lands 50%. The Spaniards, who gave it the name talaco, 
took it from Tabaco, a Province of Yucatan, where they firſt 


The French, at its firſt introduction *mong them, gave it 


various names; as nicotiana, or the pode; herb, trom 
| is II. in Fortuꝑal, who 


grand prior verh. — They allo gave it other names, which are 


Culture and Preparation of Tom a CCOmTobacco is cult; Vated in 


vent its being ſcorched by the Tun, 


in a foil Prepared with great care: when replanted, it is kept 
continually weeding, the ſtem frequently cleanſed, and the 
loweſt leaves and the ſuckers it Puts forth, taken off, that 
ten or fifteen of the fineſt leaves may have all the nouriſh 


The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which is known, by their 


or three hours in the ſun; after Which they are tied two by 
ewe, 
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two, and hung up on ropes under a 
the airs , | N 
When the leaves are ſufficiently dried, 


ſhed to be dried by 
they ate pulled from 


oF the talks, and made uf in little bundles; Which being 


RHeeped in ſea-water, or for want thereof, in common water, 1 
and the twiſts formed into 


rolls; by winding them with a kind of mill around a, ſick; — 


are twiſted in manner of ropes, 


In which condition it is imported into 


Europe, where it is 


cut by the tobacconiſts for ſmoaking, formed into ſnuff, and 


the like. 
Beſides the tobacco of the Weſt-Indies, 


the Archipelago, the inand of Malta and Italy, —T he marks 
of good twiſt tobacco, are A eine ſhining cut, an agreeable 


ſmell, and that it have peen well kept. 
Tobacco is either taken by Way of ſnuff, 


as a maſticatory by chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoaking 
it in a pipe. See PIPE» STERNU TATORT, MAsrIcAroRX, 


FuuioArloN, Sc. 


It is ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſh pellets put up the 


there are conſiderable 


the head, reſolve ca- 


* 


In procels of time, none wore the daga but lewd wochen 
hence that of Horace. In matrona, peccefve togata. ; 
The age was of divers colours, and admitted of various orna- 
ments: there. Was that called tega domeſtica, wore within- 
doors z toga foremſis, Wore abroad; toga m 


| : diers, tucked up after the Gabinian faſhion ; and toga picta, 


or triumpballs, wherein the victorious triumphed, embroider- 


ed with palms: chat without any ornaments, Was called 


WAS ſometimes wore open, called aperta ; "ſometimes 
cked up, called 2 and this cincture or gird- 

Sigonius, WAS of three kinds; {axior 
or the looſe kind, where the tail trailed on the ground ; 
adſtrictior, the cloſe kind, herein it did not reach fo low as 
the feet ; and Gabinia, where one of the ſkirts or lappets was 


Sigonius diſtinguifnes the ſeveral tag, Or Roman gowns, into 

pura, candida, pulla, pitta, pretexta, trabea and paludamentum. 

See PRETEXTA, PALUDAMENTUM, tc, — The togs pura 
was alſo called uirilis. Sec VIRILE- 


vilege of a Roman citizen, ; e. the right of wearing a Ro- 


noſe, where it is found to produce ver) good effecte, to At- * Too E, or privilege of the tega, was the ſame with the pri- 


tract a deal of water or pituita, unload 


tarrhs, and make a. free reſpiration 3 for the ſübtile parts of 


the tobacco in inſpiration are carried into the trachea and lungs» 


where they looſen the peccant humours 


promote expectoration. 
Some have jeft this tobacco in their noſes 


man habit, and of taking, 28 they explained it, fire and wa- 


ter through the Roman empire. See CITIZEN. 


adhering thereto, and TOLLES, ſnares, or nets ſet by hunters for catching of wild 


all night ; but this is | TOILE 


found to occaſion vomiting the morrow morning. Another 
thing charged on this way of application, is, that it weakens |- 


the ſight. 


* 


Tobucce is held 4 rf rate narcotic. See NARCOTIC, and 
OriArz.— When taken in great quantities in the way of 
muff, it is found to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly diminiſhes 
the appetite, and in time gives riſe to a phthiſis. 


That taken in the way of ſmoak, dries and damages the brain. 
Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, mentions 3 perſon who 
through exceſs of ſmoaking had dried his brain to that degree» 
that after his death there Was nothing found in his ſkull but a 


little black lump, confifting of mere membranes. 
as an emetic; but | TOISE, a French meaſure, containing fix of their fect, 07 2 


Some people uſe the infuſion of tobacco 


is a very dangerous and unzuſtifiable practice, and often pro- 
duces violent vomitings, ſickneſs and ſtupidity 


Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which tobacco is an in- 
gredient, with mighty encomiums in aſthmatic caſes, —A ſtrong TOL, in law, a term ſignifying to defeat, or take away-— 


decoction of tobacco, with proper carminatives and cathartics, 


given cly ſter- wiſe, ſometimes proves of 


uſually called the lone colic, and alſo in the iliac paſſion. See 


CoLic, and IL1AC Paſſion. 


good effect in what is 


A drop or two of the chymical oil of tobacco being put On the 
Ions, and death itſelf TOLERATION, in religion, a term which has made 3 


tongue of a cat produces violent convu 


in the ſpace of a minute; yet the fame oll uſed in lint» and 


applied to the teeth, has been of ſerv 


though it muſt be to thoſe that have been uſed to the taking of 
tobacco, otherwiſe great Gekneſs, retchings, vomiting, c. 


ice in the tooch-· ach; 


happens; and even in no caſe 18 the internal uſe of it war- 


ranted by ordinary practice. 


A ſtrong decoction of the ſtalks, with ſharp-pointed dock and 
allom, is faid to be of good ſervice, uſed externally, in Ctr” 
neous diſtempers, eſpecially the itch: ſome boil them for that 


purpoſe in urine. The fame is ſaid to 
the mange in dogs. 

Sig? Paulli; phyſician tO ! 

preſs treatiſe on tobacco, obſerves tha 


be infallible in curing 


the king of Denmark, in an ex- 


t the merchants fre- 


quently lay it in bog-houſes, to the end that becoming un“ 
pregnated vith the volatile alt of the excrements, it may be 
rendered the briſker, more foetid and ftronger- 

Amurath IV. emperor of the Turks, the grand duke of Muſ- 
covy, and the emperor of Perſia, have prohibited the uſe of 
tobacco in their ſtates.—Our king James I. wrote 3 treatiſe | 
expreſs againſt it, entitled, 2 counter-blaſt to tobacco. By 2 
bull of pope Urban VIII. ſuch are excommunicated as take 


tobacco in churches. 


TOD of Wl is mentioned in the ſtatute 12 Car, II. c. 32. 28 
a weight containing 28 pounds, or tWO ſtone, See STONE) 


Wool, Ec. 


1 W + | 


1 fine cloth, of linnen, filk, or tapeſtry, ſpread 
over the table in A bed-chamber, Or drefling-room, to undreſs 


? 


beaſts 3 x deer, Cc. | 
5 


The drefling-boXx, Chemin are kept the paints, pomatums, 
eſſences, patches, &c- the pin-cuſhion, powder-box, bruſhes, 
tc, are eſteemed parts ot the equipage of a lady's toilet. 


Cattin, velvet, brocade, point de. France, &c. are now or 
dinarily uſed for toilets : anciently they were made much 
plainer, Whence the name, Which is formed from the French, 
toilette, a diminutive of toile, any thin tuff, 


fathom. See FATHOM) and MEASURE» 


TOISON Or, a term 1 heraldry for a golden fleece, which 


is ſometimes borne in a coat of arms. Gee GOLDEN Fleece, 


From the Latin, tollere, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Thus, to fol the entry, *: to take away the right of entry. der 


ENTRY. 


TO L-BOOTH, or Torr-BooTH, a place in a city, Where 


goods are weighed, to aſcertain the duties Or imports thereon. 


great figure in the diſputes among proteſtants, who have been 
exceedingly divided about the meaſures of toleration, or the de. 
grees to Which heretics and ſchiſmatics are or Are not to be 
ſuffered. See PERSECUTION. 

All who have reaſoned conſiſtently from the principles of the 
reformation, have been for toleration; 3s well perceiving they 
had no right to oblige any body to follow their particular ſen. 
timents : but the difficulty is, the ſetting bounds £9 this 
toleration. See LIBERTY of Conſcience. 

XI. Baſnage and ſome others diſtiſtinguiſh civil toleration from 
eccleſiaſtical, —T he latter allows of different, and even oppoſite 
ſentiments in the church, and the firſt permits them in civil 
ſociety. a 
By civil toleration, is meant impunity and ſafety in the {tate dos 
every (ect which does not maintain any doctrine inconſiſtent 
with the peace and welfare of the ſtat This civil or po 
cal toleration implies a right of enjoying the benefit of the 
laws, and of all the privileges of the ſociety, without an) ©” 
gard to difference of religion. 

Eccleſiaſtical toleration, is an allowance of certain opinions, 
which. not being fundamentals, do not hinder thoſe who pro- 
feſs them from being eſteemed members of the church. But 
as to the quality and number of theſe fundamental point, 
they never could, nor in all probability ever will, be agreed 


upon. 


Some will have the word derived from the French, toilet, a TOLL, TETONIUN, a Saxon term, though derived origt- 


wrappers within which, by uſage, t Wo tone of Wool is 


folded. 


TOES, by anatomiſts called digiti pedis, are the extreme di- 


viſions of the feet; anſwering to the 
See Foo r. 


The toes of each foot conſiſt of 14 bones 3 the great toe having 


two, and the reſt three each : they Are 
fingers, but ſhorter. See FINGER. 


In the tees are found twelve oſſa ſeſamoidea, 28 in the fingers. 
See SESAMOIDE A. be gout chiefly ſeizes the great toe. 


See Go. 


10 Fr, Tor run or Torf rA, in our law-books, a parcel 

of land, or a place where a meſſuage hath ſtood, but is de- 
cayed or caſually burnt, and not re-edified. 

TO GA, in antiquity, 2 wide woollen gown, or mantle, without 


flecves, uſed among the Romans, both 


fingers of the hand. 


like the bones of the 


by men and women. | 


nally from the Latin, tollere, to tale away, or rather the Greet 
1e, tribute, tax. — It has two acceptations, denoting 
1e, a liberty to buy and ſell within the bounds of a Manu”: 
Tol is alſo uſed for 2 tax or cuſtom paid for palla2* or for 
vending goods in A market, fair, or the like. See P 45> AGEs 
FAIR, Oc. | | 
Some records make mention of toll tharo, or thorough . 
which is money paid for paſſage 1n Or through ſome highwa)* 
or over ferries, bridges, gc. Toll travers, for paſſing or driving 
cattle overt a private man's ground. —Toli-turn, or turn-t@ 
paid at the return of beaſts from fairs and markets» though 
they were not ſold. 
By the ancient law, the buyers of corn and cattle in {airs 0! 
markets ought to pay !oll ro the lord of the market, tefti 
mony of the contract theſe lawfully made in open mar 
becauſe privy contracts were held unlawful. 


* rr 


* 1 


\ TON 9 TON 
Some interpret toll a liberty as well to take, 28 to be free from | Mill to produce true melody. See INTERVAL, and Cox- 
10; for that they who are enfeoffed with 24%, are cuſtom-| corp. | 3 | ö 5 
; | Muſicians, beſide the concords, or harmonical intervals, admit- 


of this freedom from tell, the city of Coventry boaſts an an- | three leſſer kinds of intervals, which are the meaſures and 
A cient charter, granted them Ya eofrick or Luriche, earl off component parts of the greater, and are called degrees : the 
i Confe 


* 


n the Mercians in Edward the Confeſſor's time, who, at the] nature, origin, uſe, &c. whereof, ſee under the article Dx- 
1 impottunity of Godeva his lady, granted this freedom to| cre. = 
a, the cit. f Of theſe degrees, two are called tones, and a third a ſemitone ; : 
r- A See the articles TorBoortn. their ratio's in numbers are 8: 9, called a greater tone ; 9: 10, 
ed TOLU Balſam, : 5 BALSAM. called a leſer tone; and 15: 16, a ſemitonc. | 
TOMAN, or ToUMAN, a kind of imaginary money uſed | The zones ariſe out of the ſimple concords, and are equal to 
es among the Perſians in the keeping of their books, and to faci- | their differences: thus the greater tone 8: 9 is the difference of 
d- litate the reduction of money in the payment of conſiderable a fifth and a fourth: the /efſer tone 9 : 10 the difference of a 
5 ſums, See Mom Ev. | f : leſſer third and fourth, or of a fifth and ſixth greater: and 
1 The toman conſiſts of fifty abaſſi's, or a hundred mamoudi's, | the /emitone 15 : 16, the difference of a greater third and fourth. 
" or two hundred ſhahees, or ten thouſand dinars ; which amount | See SFMiroxkE. 
_ to about three pounds ſix ſhillings eight-pence ſterling. Of theſe zones and ſemitones every concord is compounded, and 
D Herbelot derives the word from the language of the Moguls, | conſequently is reſolvable into a certain number thereof, — 
10 where it ſignifies the number ten thouſand, —Eben Arabſchah | Thus the leſſer third conſiſts of one greater tone and one ſemi- 
mM. fays, that the word touman, when uſed to expreſs a weight, or | tene — the greater third of one greater tone and one leſſer tone. 
mY money, contains ten thouſand filver Arab drachmas, called] See TH1ixb.—The fourth of one greater tone, one leſſer tone, 
: methkal ; which are a third lighter than the Attic. See] and one ſemitone. See FouRTH.— The fifth of two greater 
and DaaAcHu. 8 tones, one leſſer tone, and one ſemitone, See F IFTH, Sc. 
0. The Moguls, Cc. frequently uſe toman for ten thouſand men; For the uſe of theſe tones, Cc. in the conſtruction of the ſcale 
Va- and ſay, e gr. that the city Samarcand contains ſeven tomans| of muſic, fee SCALE. | ; 
of people fit to bear arms; and that of Andekhan nine tomans. | Diazeuctic Tones. See the article DlAZ kV. | 
ld TOMB,*® includes both the grave or ſepulchre, wherein a de- | TONGUE, Lingua, in anatomy, an oblong member, whoſe 
funct is interred ; and, the monument erected to preſerve his | form and ſituation are ſufficiently known, and whoſe uſe is to 
cad memory. See SEPULCHRE, and MoxuMENT. be the 61gan of taſte, and the principal inſtrument of ſpeech 
els * The word is formed from the Greek, TvuC&-, /umulus, ſepul | and deglutition. See SPEECH, Cc. 
chre ; or, according to Menage, from the Latin, !umba, which | It is faſtened to the os hyoides, the larynx, and to the fauces, 
my ſignifies the ſame, 8 by means of a membranous ligament running along the lower 
*, Among the Romans none but the emperors, veſtals, and per-] fide of it, about half way, called the frænum. See Os 
ſons ſignalized by great actions, were allowed to have tombs Hyo1DEs, Oe. 
To in the cities; the reſt were all in the country, near the high- The main bulk and body of the tongue is made up of muſcles, 
um roads; whence thoſe common words, //?e, & abi, viator; which are covered on the upper part with a papillary nervous 
which are ſtill retained in the inſcriptions of our monuments ſubſtance, over which are ſpread two membranes. — The outer 
or- in churches, c. though the occaſion be no more. See E PI-] of theſe membranes is pretty thick and ſhort, and full of pa- 
uch TAPH, INSCRIPTION, Oc. pillæ, of a pyramidal figure, eſpecially towards the tip; which 
ch, At Anchiale was anciently ſeen the tomb of Sardanapalus, with papillae ſtand pointing towards the root of the tongue in a 
this inſcription in verſe : Sardanapalus built Anchiale and Tarſus bending poſture, which makes their figure to be concavo-con- 
r 4 in one day: go, paſſenger, eat, drink, and be merry; the reſt is| vex. Theſe apices, or papillæ, are ſo very minute and flender 
nothing, in men, that they make the coat appear on the upper part to 
uch The Romans hid a kind of empty tomb, called cenotaphium, | be villous, eſpecially as they approach nearer to the root. The 
6. an honorary tomb, wherein no deceaſed was laid. It was uſed | figure of the papillæ, in human tongues, is not fo plainly 
_ to be built in favour of perſons periſhing at ſea, in remote | diſcernable to the naked eye as not to need the microſcope. 
countries, &c, where no Clos could be had, In brutes they are generally larger, ſtiffer, and more conſpi- 
dee The occaſion hereof was a ſuperſtitious notion, that the ſouls] cuous ; and in ſome almoſt cartilaginous, as may be felt in the 
of thoſe, whoſe bodies were not buried, wandered an hundred | tongues of cats, oxen, but more ſenſibly in lions. On the 
here years by the banks of the rivers of hell, before they were ad- | upper fide, at a little diſtance from the tip, this membrane be- 
MN. mitted to paſs over. —The jo, being made, the fame | comes thin, ſmooth, and glabrous, and, as it were, poliſhed 
e a ceremonies were practiſed as at real funerals, by the lower parts of the mouth whereon it ſlides. 
Deen The cenotaphia were inſcribed with the words ob honorem, or | Under this lies a thin, ſoft, reticular kind of coat, punched 
de memoriæ ſacrum ; whereas other tombs, wherein the aſhes were] through with innumerable holes, and always lined with a thick 
0 be really depoſited, were inſcribed D. MI. S. 9. 4. ſacred to the and white yellowiſh mucus. This memhyane is ſo exceeding 
| manes.— When the words facit mine were added, it declared tender, and full of mucus, that it is not to be examined by 
tne the aſbes incloſed therein infamous for ſome crime. See Fu-] the naked eye, unleſs boiled; by which it grows tough, and 
they NERAL, caſily ſeparable from the external membrane, and from the 
len. Characters on Tom B ane. See the article CHARACTER. nervous part of the tongue which lies immediately under it. 
this TOME, TOMOE, a bound book, or writing that makes a juſt | After boiling, it appears like a kind of gawſe, between whoſe 
volume, See Book. threads innumerable holes appear, through which the apices of 
rom All the works of ſuch an author are compiled, and reduced | the papillary body underneath it are exerted. This membrane 
Olite into one, or more tomes. There are tomes in folio, in quarto, in| on the upper ſide, next the outward, appears white, with a 
civil octavo, duodecimo, &c.—The councils printed in the Louvre | caſt towards yellow, but black on the fide next the tongue, 
a are in 37 tomes, Salmeron has wrote the life of Chriſt in 12 | Many authors do not allow this to be a membrane, and will 
* vor temes. See VOLUME. only have it to be a mucus hardened by boiling ; but ſince it 
ent TOMEN TUM, properly ſignifies flocks, or locks of wool; | has ſo much of the reſemblance of a membrane, and that 
* but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter which | authors agree in allowing two membranes to the tongue, 
the grows on the leaves of ſome plants, hence denominated to- Dr. Drake does not ſcruple to number it among them; fince 
FR mentoſe ; as, gramen tomentoſum, carduus tomentoſus, &c. | there does not appear to be any other ſecond membrane: rec- 
; M. Winſlow obſerves a kind of tementum in the ſecretory | koning, with Malpighi, the ſmooth part under che tongue a 
ions, veſſels of the glands ; and from this accounts for the ſecre- | part of the outer membrane. 
we” tion of the various fluids from the blood. See GLAND, and | Immediately under this appears a nervous papillary body ſpread- 
-But SECRETION. ing itſelf to a pretty thickneſs over the whole ſurface of the 
2 TON. See the article Tux. tongue. I his body, on the under fide, is every-where level 
gree TOMKIN and TOMPION. See the article TArIOx. and ſmooth, except in ſome ſew places, where it is connected 


0 TONDIN, or Tanpino, in architecture. See Tore. to the ſubjacent muſculous part by ſome nervous twigs which it 
Drip! TONE, or Tune, in muſic, a property of ſound, whereby it ſends into it, —Malpighi diſtinguiſhes the papillæ, which make 


Fog comes under the relation of grave and acute; or, the degree | the principal part hereof, into three kinds, from their different 
ting of elevation any ſound has, from the degree of ſwiftneſs of | magnitudes and figures when obſerved with the microſcope ; 
on. the vibrations of the parts of the ſonorous body. See SounD, | of which, thoſe ſeated on the ſides and tip are very ſingular, 
* 8 Gravity, S. reſembling little round pyramids, with globes on their tips 
AGE, For the cauſe, meaſure, degree, difference, Ic. of tones, ſee like the horns of ſnails.— All theſe papille, which are the im- 
— To NR. —The variety of tones in human voices ariſes partly| mediate organs of taſting, ſend their apices, or extremities, 
þ. from the dimenſions of the wind-pipe, which, like a flute, the through the mutous membrane, into the pyramidal papilla 
me 2 longer and narrower it is, the ſharper is the tone it gives; but of the outer membrane, which are hollow to receive them, 
wes principally from the hezd of the larynx, or knot of the throat; and ſeem to be nothing elſe hut a kind of caſes to defend theſe 
wi" the tone of the voice being more or leſs grave, as the rima, or | nervous papillæ trom injuries, which the ſalts and aſperities of 
noug Cleft thereof is more or leſs open. See Voice. thoſe bodies which we take into our mouths, might do them. 
1 01 Toxg is more particularly uſed in muſic for a certain degree or | See PAPILLA, T asTING, &c. 

__— interval of tune, whereby a ſound may be either raiſed or The reſt, and much the greateſt part, of the body of the 
be 5 lowered from one extreme of a concord to the other; ſo as| tongue is muſculous, conſiſting of plans of fibres in different 
arket, ol. II. 120 | directions 


Some 


T O N 


firatum ſuper flratum, 3 plate 


| ternal plan, conſiſts of Hatt 


of the one, and then a plate 


with thoſe of the #9ngu#es reckon eight, others nine, others 
ten, and more pair. Some number thoſe p 


alone ſix pair, others five, others four, 


Of this laſt opinion is our accurate Mr. Cowper, 


Ihm, which draws the tongue up in the 


Beſides the muſcles, the 19 


one ſide communicate with thoſe of the 


from the fifth, ſixth, 
have been called guſtatorii, and the latter motorii linguæ. See 


ly, as alſo taſte, ſwallows 
however, he could only do on that fide he 


ſide; and the /fy- 
action of degluti- 


tion. See GExNni0G LOSSUM)s CEgrRATOGLOSSUM) Sc. 


iſe, runs a ſeam, 
it to the bottom into two 


| effectually but that the blood-veſlels of 


unable to turn it to the other 


T ox GU E-graftings 
Tod ou E · tied, 
TONIC,“ TONIKOZ, 


of that contraction is W 


TONICAL 


TONNAGE, 2 
Duty of TonNNAGE, See the 
—ONNING, 8 


though in reality 


other. heſe veſſels 


oy RANULA. | 

in medicine, is applied to a certain mo- 
in the fibres being extended, conti- 
manner, as that the part ſeems 
it be in motion. See USCLE. 
The word is formed from the Greek, reer, to firetch. | 

of birds planing or ſwim- 


ENGRAFTING. | 


| Galen ſays, that the muſcles act 
even when at reſt ; for aſter having made any contraction to 


Echo. See the article Ec Ho. 


TONSILS, Toxs ITI, in 


tuate near the root of 


der the com 
are covered: 


The tonſure Was anciently a 
much, that when they would render any prince incapable of 
ſucceeding to the crown they cut off his hair, and ſhaved 


mon membrane 


called alſo amgdalæ, 


of the fauces, 


art or act of cutting the hair, and ſhaving 


him. See further under the article BEAR. 


ToxnsURE, in 


the Romiſh church, 


admiſfion into holy orders. See ORD ERS. 


In propriety, f0njure 15 the firſt ceremony uſed for devoting 
God and the church, by preſenting him to 
he firſt degree of the clericate, \ 


by cutting ff part of his hair, with certain 


tonſure at ſeven years of age 3 


ſure is ſuch a one as 


old, The tonſure is the baſis 


ToxsURE is particu 
wear, as the mark of their order, 


in the church. See CR 


The barbers 


according to 


the different degrees an 
ſure, a ſub- deacon's tonſure, à deacon 


or almonds of the cars. See 


y in France 3 inſo- 


- order ; others, as Loy ſeau, 
ſiaſtical orders in general. 
The tonſure ſuffices to make a clerc: the reſt is only to qualify 


by a child of ſeven years 


r diſpoſition, the preſerving 


articles DuTY. 
TUNNiNG- , 


anatomy, two round glands, ſi- 


the tongue, on cach ſide the uvula, un- 


with which they 


prayers and bene- 


is capable of the 


of all the other orders. 


larly uſed for the corona, 
and of the rank the) hold 
OWN. 


dimenſions of the diffe- 
rent kinds of tonſures, or clerical crowns; to be practiſed 
d orders. —A clerc's on- 
s tonſure, a prieſt's ton- 


which prieſts, &c. 


ſure, are each ſucceſſively bigger than other. 


"*| TOOTH, Dens, in anatomy» little, hard, ſmooth bone, fe. 


in the gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew the food, 1; 
bie, U. — See Tab, Anat (Otten) fig. 2. lit. d, e, f. de 
alſo the articles Food, MASTICATION, Cc. 

Men, and moſt terreſtrial animals, 25 alſo ſome fiſhes, have 


Gum, and MAXILLA. 

In men, the ordinary number of teeth is 323 ſixteen in each 
jaw 3 all fixed in peculiar ſockets, called alveoli, by the junc. 
ture or articulation called gomphoſts, and by the joiners, pexging. 


They are of three forts: thoſe in the fore-part of each jaw we 
called inciſeres, cutters 3 and are four in number in each jaw 
broad, thin, gat: ſome call them the primores, becauſc 
they appear the firſt ; others the adverſi; and others the vi. 
Lenker, lang bert, becauſe they ſhew themſelves firſt in laughing, 


Behind theſe, on each ſide of each aw, ſtand two which area little 
more prominent, and pointed, called canini, by the people 9. 
teeth, becauſe part of the nerve which moves the eyes is inſerte! 
into them, whence the danger of pulling them out. See Canine, 
Behind theſe are five in each jaw, called the molares, or grinders, 
being thoſe which in men lerve chiefly for maſtication. Set 


The inciſores have generally only a ſingle root, or twang ; the 
the molares three or four, eſpeci- 
ally the hind ones, which are put to the greateſt ſtreſs. 
The teeth, according to Peyer, are formed of convolved ſkin:, 
hardened and bound together by a viſcid mucus: and if we 
view the grinders of deer, horſes, and ſheep, Cc. We ſhall find 
great reaſon to be of his mind. 
Others ſpeak of their ſormation otherwiſe. The ſockets, Dr. 
Quincy obſerves, are lined with a thin membrane, upon which 
ate ſeveral veſſels, through which there paſſes a thick tranſp:- 
rent humour, that, 28 it increaſes, hardens in form of teeth; 
and about the ſeventh or eighth month after birth, they begin 
to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear the perioſteum and gum, 
which being very ſenſible, create 2 violent pain, and other 
ſymptoms incident to children in the time of dentition. dee 


ENTITION. | 
The teeth begin not to appear all at a time; but firſt the dentes 


inciſivi of the upper: and then thoſe of the lower jaw appear, 
| becauſe the thinneſt and ſharpeſt ; after them come out the 


canini, becauſe they are ſharper than the molares, but thicke: 
than the inciſivi ; and laſt of all the molares, becauſe they ai 
thickeſt and blunteſt. 

Of this viſcous tranſparent liquor, which is indurated into the 
ſubſtance of the teeth, there are (WO lays, one below the other, 
divided by the ſame membrane which covers all the cavity f 
the jaw : the uppermoſt lay forms the teeth which come ot 
firſt; but about the ſeventh year of age they are thruſt cut by 


ſprout z and if theſe teeth be loſt, they never grow again. 
If ſome have been obſerved to ſhed their teeth twice, they have 


About the one and twentieth years the two laſt of the mo 
lares ſpring up, and are called dentes ſapientice, becauſe the 
ariſe when the perſon is at years of diſcretion. Gee SA IF NTII. 
The teeth, M. de la Hire the younger has found to have 4! 
that part which ſtands out beyond the jaw, covered with 3 fe 
culiar ſubſtance called enamel, quite different from the reſt d 


This enamel, by ſome others called the periofleum, js compoſes 


of an infinity of. little fibres, which grow to the bone by thel 
roots, much like nails or horns. Gee Nail. 

This compoſition 1s Very Jiſcernable in a broken tooth, were 
the origin and ſituation of the fibres are apparent. M. de 
Hire is perſuaded, that the growth of theſe fibres is performed 
much like that of nails. If by any accident 2 little part“ 
chis enamel be broke off, ſo that the bone is left bare, that? 
if the very roots of the fibres be taken away; the bone, in tb. 
part, will grow carioude and the tooth inevitably periſh ; the. 
being no bone in the body that can bear the air. See BYE: 
Indeed, in ſome perſons the enamel 1s very much wore all 
ſhattered, by rubbing them much with dentrifices, c. fo ti 
the bone appears through, and yet the tooth keeps ſound 3 b 
the reaſon is, that the bone is not quite bare, but there ® 0 
a thin lay of the enamel which preſerves it; but this lay t 


which a little branch of a nerve Enters that render the ! 


ts, Dr. 
1 Which 
tranſpa- 
f teeth; 
y begin 
d gums, 
id other 
on. dee 


he dentes 
V appears 
out the 
t thicker 


cavity of 
come cut 
aſt out b; 
begin to 
again. 

they have 
ardly eve. 


of the mo- 
cauſe they 
pIENTIX. 
o have 4 
with a pe-. 
the reſt 0! 


compoſes 
e by theilt 


(Oſteol.) fig. 14. where ACFH expreſles the extremity of 


more ſubſtantial food, and live without the breaſt, and begin 
to need teeth for the ſake of ſpeech ; that then, we lay, their 


Ariificial TezTH, are thoſe ſet in lieu of natural ones which 


, „ T z l 4 EV * * $ * 
i a> Aud r r x "Fl . 
= I þ * L a « > „ 


tb and the origin of the nerves, and, by 6onſequenet, all 
bility« : 

222 in ſome teeth, that the fibres are only in little 

ſheaves, or bundles, whoſe upper extremities meet, but not 

their lower ; 28 is the caſe in moſt of the grinders, where the 


ſeparation your 
treme of the fibres chance to be broken, or wore off, the ſe- 


paration between two of the bundles often enlarges itſelf, 0 


s to admit ſome hard particle of the food, by which means a 
little aperture being made through the enamel, the bone is laid 
hare, and the word ſoon rots. This inconvenience is remedied 
a little by ſtopping up the hole with lead, which prevents the 
ſharp pungent of the food from penetrating to the bone, 
and there oning pain. See ODOoNTALGY. 


What we have faid is illuſtrated by the figures in Tab. Anat. 


the jaw the teeth are ſet in; AE C and F GH the roots or 
twangs of the teeth incloſed in thejaw; ADCB and FLHII 
the enamel, compoſed of little fibres ranged aſide of each other, 
which cover all that part of the tearh without fide the jaw ; 
II ſeveral threads joined at the upper extremity, but apart 
at the lower; M M holes through which the nerves enter the 
roots of the teeth; NN a tooth cloſed up. 

The teeth, Mr. Derham obſerves, furniſh us with a notable 
inſtance of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator: their pe- 
culiar hardneſs is very remarkable, conſidering the tender ſub- 
ſtance they are formed of. See BoNE. 

The ancients, and even Riolanus, among the moderns, have 
held them to be incombuſtible, and the only part of the body 
that was ſo; on which account they were placed with great 
care in the urns among the aſhes of the deceaſed : but the 
opinion is falſe, there having only been two found in the tombs 
of Weſtphalia, one of which was halt calcined. 

Another popular error is, that the teeth continue growing, for 
ever, even in old people, to the hour of their death. M. de 
la Hire obſerves, it is only the enamel or poliſh that grows, 
which is a ſubſtance very different from the teeth. 

The form, diſpoſition, and order of the teeth, are admirable: 
the foremoſt are weak and far from the centre, as being only 
preparers to the reſt ; the others being to grind and mince, are 
accordingly ſtronger, and placed ncar the centre of motion. 
Galen puts the caſe, that the order of the teeth ſhould have 
been inverted, and the grinders, e. gr. put in the place of the 
inciſores ; and aſks, what uſe the teeth had then been of, and 
what confuſion would not there have aroſe by ſuch a flight 
overſight in the diſpoſal only? Upon which he argues, that if 
any perſon ſhould diſpoſe a company of 32 men, the number 
of the teeth, in a juſt order, we ſhould judge him an intelli- 
gent perſon : why then ſhould we not judge the fame of the 
Creator, &c ? De uſu parttum. 

Again, their various forms, in various animals, is no leſs con- 
ſiderable, being all curiouſly adapted to the peculiar food and 
occaſions of the ſeveral ſpecies of animals: thus in the rapaci- 
ous they are fitted for the catching, holding, and tcaring the 
prey; in herbaceous for the gathering and communition of 
vegetables; and in ſuch as have no teeth, as birds, the bill ſup- 
ples the defect. 

Add, that the temporary defect of them is no leſs obſervable 
in ſome: that children, for inſtance, ſhould have none while 
they are not able to.uſe them,” but to hurt themſelves, or the 
mother ; and that at the very age when they can take in the 


7ceth ſhould begin to appear, and gradually grow as they more 
and more ſtand in need of them. 

Some perſons are born with all their teeth, as Marcus Curius 
Dentatus, and Cneius Papirius Carbo: others have only had 
one continued tooth, reaching the whole length of the jaw, 
as Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and Pruſias fon of the king of Bi- 
thynia : others are ſaid to have had two or three rows on the 
fame jaw, as Hercules. 

Mentzelius, a German phyſician, aſſures us, that he ſaw an 
old man at Cleves, in 1666, aged 120 years, Who had a new 
ſet of teeth two years before, which cut with great pain; and 
he ſaw an Englihman at the Hague, who cut a new ſet of 
teeth in his 118th year. 

A Daniſh phyſician, named Hagerup, maintains in certain 
theſes, that one may hear with the teeth, See HEARING. 
As to animals, there are ſome fiſhes have teeth on their tongues, 
as trouts; others have them at the bottom of the gullet, as 
the cod-fiſh ; ſome, as the great ſea-dog, called canis carcha- 
rias, have three, four, or five rows of tecth on the ſame jaw; 
the requiem and crocodile have each three, and thoſe all inci- 


ſors; vipers have two large crooked canine 7661, which are | 


moveab!e, and ordinarily lie flat, only raiſed when they would 
bite. See VIER, Cc. And the ſea-frog, or fea-devil, bas 
whole rows of the like moveable teeth. — The toad and cuttle- 
fiſn have no teeth, and yet bite. 


are wanting. They are uſually made of ivory ; but in regard 
ivory, in a little time, grows yellow in the mouth, Fabricius 


TOO 


adviſes them to be made of the ſhin-bone of a bullock, which 


reſerves its colour. $ | 

he cuſtom of wearing ivory teeth, and of binding them in 
with a gold wire, is very ancient: Lucian and Martial ſpeak 
of it as practiſed among the Romans. 
Guillemeau gives us the compoſition of a paſte for making ar- 
tificial teeth, which ſhall never grow yellow : the — 
is white wax granulated, and melted with a little gum elemi, 
adding powder of white maſtic, coral, and pearl. 


Too r in the manage. At is by a horſe's teeth, chiefly, that his 


age is known. See HoRsE, and AGE. 

The, teeth of a horſe are of four kinds, viz. 24 jatu- teeth, or 
grinders, at the bottom of the mouth, beyond the bars; 12 
on each fide the channel, ranged fix above, and as many be- 
low.— Theſe never fall, nor are they uſed for the diſtinction 
of age. 

Twelve foal-teeth, or milk-teeth, which come in the fore-part 
of the mouth at three months old, and are uſually caſt at two 
years and half. 

Four tw/hes, placed alone in the bars between the fore-teeth 
and grinders, one on each fide below, and as many above, 
Mares ſeldom haves tuſhes, and when they have, they are 
ſmall, and are reckoned an imperfection. 

Twelve gatherers, growing befgge in the place of the foal- 
teeth and grinders, and with which horſes draw their fodder, 
cut graſs, &c, Theſe are divided into 

Nippers, which are the two foremoſt teeth above, and as many 
below, which a horſe firſt changes. 

Middle teeth, or ſeparaters, parting the nippers from the cor- 
ner teeth, are the two next the nippers, one on each ſide of 
them, both above and below, and are thoſe which change 
next. 

Outward or corner teeth, are thoſe next the tuſhes above and 
below, and which are caſt laſt.— They ſhoot forth from the 
gum at five years of age, and have a hollow, wherein is a black 
ſpeck, reſembling a bean, called the mark, which continues till 
ſeven or eight years of age, and then begins to fill up. See 
MARK. 


TOOTH-ACH, a popular diſeaſe, by phyſicians called odon- 


talgy. See ODONTALGY. 

The tcoth-ach uſually proceeds from a caries which rots the 
bone, and eats it hollow. For the cauſes, &c. of this caries, 
ſee To0TH. | 

Sometimes it proceeds from a defluxion of a ſharp matter upon 
the gums.— For the faoth- ach, a paſte made of ſoft bread, and 
the ſeed of ſtramonium, laid on the tooth affected, abates the 
pain; if the tooth be hollow, and the pain great, a compoſi- 
tion of equal quantities of opium, myrrh, and camphire, made 
up into a paſte with brandy or ſpirits of wine, and about a 
grain or two put into the hollow place, puts a ſtop to the 
caries, and, blunts the acute pain of the nerve; by which it 
often gives immediate relief. 

Chymical oils, as thoſe of origanum, cloves, tobacco, Sec. are 
alſo of ſervice, deſtroying, by their hot cauſtic nature, the 
texture of the ſenſible vellels of the tooth affected; though, 
from too liberal an uſe of them, frequently proceeds a deffuxion 
of humours, and impoſtumation. 

A bliſter applied behind one or both ears ſeldom fails to cure 
the teolh- ach, eſpecially when attended with a hot defluxion of 
humours, and ſwelling of the gums, tace, Sc. Liniments of 
ointment of marſhmallows, alder, &c. mixed with rum, 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine camphorated, are good, uſed out- 
wardly, to abate the ſwelling. | 

Mr. Cheſelden mentions one cured of the 2th. ach by applying 


a ſmall cauterizing iron to the anthelix of the ear, after he 


had undergone bleeding, purging, ſalivation, fetons, Oc. to 
no purpole : the caſe was very remarkable ; for when he-was 
ſeized with it, a convulſion of that whole fide of his f:ce tol- 
lowed, whenever the pain became acute, or he attempted to 
ſpeak. 

Scoockius, in his treatiſe of butter, maintains, that there is no 
better means of keeping the teeth fair and found, than by rub- 
bing them over with butter : an opiate not much Iefs d.jitalie- 
ful than that of the Spaniards, who walh their teeth every 
morning with urine, 

To prevent and cure the {curvy in the gums, it is recom- 
mended to waſh the mouth every morning with ſalt and wa- 
ter; and to hinder the teeth from ſpoiling or growing carious, 
ſome uſe only powder of hartſhorn to rub the teeth with, 
and then waſh the mouth with cold water : it is alledged, 
this is preferable to other dentifrices, on this account, becauſe 
their hard particles ate apt to abrade that fine ſmooth poliſh, 
with which the ſurface of the teeth is covered, and which is 
their preſervative from the ill effects of air, aliment, liquors, 
Se. which occaſion ailments of the teeth when wore off. 
Dentifrices are uſually compounded of powders of hartſhorn 
red coral, bone of the cuttle-fiſh, burnt alum, myrrh, dragon's 
blood, &c. Some commend powder of bricks, as ſufficient 


to anſwer all the intentions of a good dentitrice. See DE x- 
TIFRICE. | 


T OP- 


; 


TO P-gallant, For s-tip-gallant- 
Top-meſt, See the articles For £-top-maſt. 

Heave out L fey HEAVE- 
TOPARCHY,* * little ſtate, or ſignory; conſiſting only of 


ſeſſed by a zoparch, or lord. 


| Such are plalters cataplaſms; bliſters, unguents, falves, cel 


« See EMPLASTER)» CATAPLASM, UN- 
C. a N 4 

The gout is never cured b! topics : they m aſſuage the pain 
for a time; but for a cute; the fourc® | the evil muſt be 


* The word is formed from the Greek, 70, place, and af TOPO GRAPHY, * a deſcription, Or draught of ſome parti- 


the true chry ſolite of the ancients, and is found in 
parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, and Bohemia- 


ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their p „or make draughts of 
for the information and ſatisfaction of the proprietors. See 


aphy differs from choreography, as A particular from more 
general; chorography being a Jeſcription of à country, a dio- 
ceſe, province, or the like. Ser CHOROGRAPHY: 


tone ; the third in order TO RC H, Teda, 3 fort of luminary; being, properly, a ſtick 


on the orange thoſe of Peru are ſofter, but their colour much 
the ſame: the yellow of thoſe of Bohemia is a little blackiſh 3 


they are the ſofteſt of all, and their poliſh the coarſeſt. 


of Madagaſcar Were in much eſteem» but are now held good 


broad. probably it might be ſome marble 2 little tranſparent» 


- and there are factitious 


or other reſinous and combuſtible matter, as Pine, 
linden, Cc. more or leſs thick, and long; encompaſſed at 


and at the intetrments of the poorer people. 

Formerly they Were uſed at the funerals of thoſe of the 
Grſt rank; but tape? and flambeaux are nom introduced in their 
ſtead 3 and frequently alſo called by their Name+ See FLAM- 
BEAU, and TAPER. 


TorRcULAR Herophili,* in anatomy, à name given to a part in 
the duplicatures of the dura mater; formed of 2 concourſe of 


See DURA Mater, DuPLICATURE» BRAIN, SINUS, toc. 


„It has its name torcular from its reſembling a preſs, or ſerew 
Herophili is added from the diſcoverer's name. 


ones, which, to the eyes do not come behind the natural ones- TORE,“ TorUs, in architecture, 2 large round moulding 


If we might believe the ancient, the topaz has Very notable 
virtues 3 but thoſe are now in diſcredit : and yet the topaz 15 | 


of ſome uſe in medicine, reduced 


TOPHUS, in medicine, a ſtony or chalky concretion in any 
part of an animal body 3 a8 in the bladder, kidne)s, Sc. (See 


ſtone to ariſe from the attraction between volatile ſaline parti- 
cles; of which particles the ſtone, When viewed with a mi- 


gregates of ſaline particles, ought generally to be ſuppoſed to 
begin in, or proceed from, the paP! l of the kidneys» and 


Tue reaſon why wine-drinkers are More ſubje& to the ſtone, 
and other concretions, than malt or water-drinkers, be ſup- 


culus, he obſerves» reduced to 2 caput mortuum, will upon 
the affuſion of warm water, diſſolve, and entirely MIX 3 but 
in a ſhort time will again ſettle, and the particles hereof fo 
cloſely unite or attract, as that, by repeated affuſions, they 


cannot be brought again to diſſolve. 
TOPIC, in rhetoric, A probable 


ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. 


of inventing and managing all kinds of probable argumentations. 


* 'The word is formed from the Greek, Tori, of roros, place 3 
its ſubject being the places, which Ariſtotle calls the ſeats of ar- 


Ariſtotle has wrote topics; and Cicero 2 kind of comment on 
them, to his friend 'F rebatius, who, it ſeems, did not under- 
gand them. — But the critics obſerve, that the topica of Cicero 
agree ſo little with thoſe eight books of topics which paſs 


that Cicero Was much miſtaken; which is not ver) probable 3 
or that the books of topics attributed to Ariſtotle, are not 


Cicero defines topica, or topice, to 


ments, diſciplina inveniendorum d 


Rhetoric is ſometimes divided into 


alſo dialectice; and invention, called topice. See RHETORIC: 
TOPICS,* or Top IAT remedies, in medicine, Are common- 


ſul part. See Mroicixk. 
* The word is formed from 797%)» 


into an impalpable powder, 


urinary paſſages, takes the 


See LITHONTHRIPTIC: 
argument, drawn from the 


See PLACE) | 


expreſſes the art or manner 


| 


it follows neceſſarily, either 


be the art of finding argu” 
rgumentorum. See ARGU- 


two parts: judgment, called 


locus, place. 


whereof it bears ſome reſemblance 3 Of from the Latin, 79, 
a bed, as being ſappoſed to repreſent the edge of a bed or quilt, 


The baſes of Tuſcan and Doric columns have but one tore, which 
is between the plinth and the liſtel.In the Attic baſe there 
are two; the Pere which is the ſmaller 3 and an under, ot 


bigger. See Tab. Architect. fig. 3. © fig. 24- lie, t. & fs. 


TOREUMATOGRAPHY a Greek term, ſignify ing the 
knowledge, or rather deſcription, of ancient ſculptures; and 
baſſo-reliev0's- See SCULPTURE» BASSO-KELIE VO,; Ax- 


The invention of toreumategrapbia is owing to Phidias, and 
its perfection to Polycletes : the Italian gravers have let a great 
deal of light into the toreumatographia. 

TOREUIICE, * TOPETL Ix H, chat part of ſculpture, called 


TORIES, or Torvs, a party or faction in England, off 
ſite to the whigs. See FACTION) ParTY, WII; c. 
'Theſe two celebrated parties, which have {0 long divides our 


no Engliſhman» who has any concern or principles at all, but 
inclines more to one Gde than the other : for which reaſon, We 
ſhall borrow our account of them from the mouths of foreign 
be ſuppoſed more impartial ; and particular) 


ize, a P rench officer, ſome time in the ſervict 


liers, and thoſe of the parliament round - heads; which two 
names were afterwards changed into thoſe of tories and 1091g5» 
on the following occaſion. 

A kind of robbers, Or banditti in Ireland, who kept on the 
mountains, Or in the iſlands formed by the vaſt bogs of chat 
country; being called tories; à name they ſtill bear indifferen- 
ly with that of rapparees 3 the kings enemies accuſing him ot 
favouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out about that 


which is that gen in Scotland to 2 another kind of baude, 
or rather ſanatics, in that country · See W HIG- 


V 


TOR 


The cavalies;”6t tories; had then principally in view the ho-! 


litical intereſts of the king, the crown, and the church of 
England : and the round-heads, or whigs, propoſed chiefly the 
maintaining the rights and intereſts of the people, and of pro- 
teſtantiſm. Nor have the two factions yet loft their firſt views; 
h their firſt names, cavalier and round-head, be now en- 
tirely diſuſed. | | | 
This is the moſt popular account ; and yet it is certain the 
names whig and tory were but little known till about the mid- 
dle of the reign of king Charles II. M. de Cize relates, that 
it was in the year 1678, that the whole nation was firſt ob- 
ſerved to be divided into whigs and tories; and that on occa- 
fion of the famous depoſition of Titus Oates, who accuſed 
the catholics of having conſpired againſt the king and the 
ſtate, — The appellation whig was given to ſuch as believed the 
plot real; and tory to thoſe who held it ſictitious. 
We ſhould here confine ourſelves to the tories; and for what 
regards the whigs, refer to that article ; but ſince by comparing 
and confronting the two parties together, both the one and 
the other will appear in the ſtronger light, it would be impru- 
dent to ſeparate them: ſo that we rather chuſe to ſay the leſs 
under the word whigs, and refer thence hither. | 
The factions we are ſpeaking of, may be conſidered either 
with regard to the fate, or to religion, — The fate tories are 
either violent or moderate: the firſt would have the ſoveraign 
to be abſolute in England, as in other countries, and his will 
to be a law. This party, which is not very numerous, has 
et been conſiderable ; 15. On account of its leaders, which 
hare been lords of the firſt rank, and generally miniſters and 
favourites, 2%, In that being thus in the miniſtry, it engaged 
the church tories to maintain ſtiſfly the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience. 3*. Becauſe the king has uſually thought it his intereſt 
to ſupport them. | 
The moderate tories would not ſuffer the king to loſe any of 
his prerogatives ; but neither would they ſacrifice thoſe of the 
people. Theſe, ſays M. Rapin, are true Engliſhmen ; have 
frequently ſaved the ſtate, and will fave it again whenever it 
ſhall be in danger, either from the violent tories, or from the 
republican whigs. 
The fate” whigs, again, are either republican or moderate: 
the firſt, according to our author, are the remains of the party 
of the long parliament, who took in hand to change the mo- 
narchy into a commonwealth : "Theſe make fo ſlender a figure, 
that they only ſerve to ſtrengthen the party of the other whigs. 
The tories would perſuade the world, that all the whrgs are of 
this kind; as the whigs would make us believe that all the f- 
ries are violent. | 
The moderate fate whigs are much in the ſame ſentiments as 
the moderate tories; and defire the government may be main- 
tained on its ancient foundation: all the difference is, that the 
moderate tories lean a little more to the fide of the king, and 
the moderate whigs to that of the parliament and people. 
Theſe laſt are in a perpetual motion to prevent the rights of 
the people from being broke in upon ; and have ſometimes 
taken precautions at the expence of the crown. 
Before we conſider our two parties with regard to religion, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the reformation, as carried on to a 
greater or leſſer length, divided the Engliſh into epiſcopalians, 
and preſbyterians or puritans: the firſt contended, that the 
epiſcopal | juriſdiction ſhould be continued on the ſame footing, 
and the church in the fame form, as before the reformation : 
the latter maintained, that all miniſters or prieſts had equal 
authority; and that the church ought to be governed by preſ- 
by teries, or conſiſtories of prieſts and lay elders. See PR Es- 
BTT ERIAN, Oe. | 
After long diſputes, the more moderate of each party relaxed 
a little of their ſtiffneſs, and thus formed two branches of mo- 
derate whips, and moderate cries, with regard to religion; 
but there was a much greater number kept to their principles 
with inconceiveable firmneſs : and theſe conſtituted two 
branches of rigid epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, ſubſiſting to 
this day ; and now comprized under the general names of whigs 
and tries; in regard the firſt join the tories, and the latter 
the whigs. a 
From what has been obſerved, we may canclude, that as the 
names fery and whig have a regard to two different objects, 
they are equivocal, and of conſequence ought never to be ap- 
plied without expreſſing in which ſenſe it is done — for the 
lame perſon may be, in the different reſpects, both whig and 
tory. | 
A preſbyterian, for inftance, who wiſhes the ruin of the church 
of England, is certainly, on that ſcore, of the party of whigs ; 
yet if he oppoſe the attempts ſome of his party would make 


| 


againſt the royal authority, it cannot be denied but he is "1 


ſectually a tory. | 

After the like manner, the epiſcopalians ought to be eſteemed 
a8 tries with regard to the church; and yet how many of 
them are whigs with regard to the government ? 

For the reſt, the general motives that have formed and kept 
up the two parties, appear, in the main, to be no cther than 
the private motives of particular perſons : ſelf-intereſt is the 


1 5 mobile of their actions; ever ſince the riſe of theſe 
. 4 


TOR 


factions, each has ſtruggled earneſtly to get the advantage over 
the other; inaſmuch as from ſuch ſuperiorigy accrue places, 
and honours, and promotions, &c. which the prevailing party 
diſtributes among its own members, excluſive of the contrary 
party. ASST He: 

As to the characters commonly attributed to the whigs and 
tories ; the tories, ſays M. Rapin, appear fierce and haughty 
they treat the whips with the laſt contempt, and even ſome- 
what hardly, when they have the advantage over them: they 
are very hot and vehement, and proceed with a rapidity which 
yet is not always the effect of heat and tranſport, but has its 
foundation ſometimes in good policy : they are very ſubject to 
change their principles, as their party prevails, or gives way. 
If the rigid preſbyterians prevailed in the tohię party, it would 


not be leſs hot and zealous than that of the tories; but it is 
ſaid they have not the direction thereof; which gives room to 


affirm, that thoſe at the head of the whig party are much more 
moderate than the chiefs of the tories add, that they uſually 
conduct themſelves on fixed principles, proceed to their end 
gradually, and without violence; and their flownefs is not leſs 
founded on good politics, than the haſtineſs of the tories. — 
Thus much, ſays our author, may be ſaid to the advantage of 


the moderate whigs, that, in the general, they maintain a 


good cauſe, viz, the conſtitution of the government as by law 
eſtabliſhed. See Wigs. 


TORMINA, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
> pains in the general; but more particularly a ſpecies of pain 


called tormina veniris, or ali; in Engliſh, the gfpes. See 
(FRIPES, A. | 

Young children are very often troubled with gripes ;. it is upon 
thig account, that-nurſes, in order to prevent or remedy them, 
uſually mix with their ſpoon-meats,' a little brandy or ſome 
carminative ſeeds, as caroway ſeeds, Ic. Sce CHILDREN, 
Some children breed their teeth with violent gripes, which is 
apt to turn to eonvulſions of the bowels. Sce DENTIT1ON. 
In adults, the dry gripes is uſually cured by the exhibition of 
warm cathartics, ſuch are tincture of hiera picra, elixir ſa- 
lutis, tincture of rhubarb, c. with the affiſtance of opiats. 


TORNADO, or Tuxxabo, a ſudden and violent guſt of 


wind from all points of the compaſs ; frequent on the coaſt of 
Guinea, See WHIRLWI ND. 


TORNESOL. See the article TRX ESI. 
T ORPEDO, in natural hiſtory, a ſea- fiſn, famed both among 


the ancient and modern naturaliſts, for a remarkable numb- 
neſs where with it ſtrikes the arm of ſuch as touch it. 
Various are the accounts given us of this fingular fiſh; ſome 


authors raiſing the effects it produces, to a kind of miracle; 


and others treating them as little better than chimera's ; ſome 
ſolving the appearance this way, and ſome that. But M. 
Reaumur, of the French academy of ſciences, has at length 
cleared the point, and ſet the matter in a ſatisfactory light. 

'T he torpedo is a flat fiſh, much of the figure of the thorn- 
back; ſufficiently deſcribed in moſt treatiſes of fiſhes, and 
commonly enough found about the coafts of Provence, Gaſ- 
cony, Cc. where the people eat it without any danger. See 
its figure repreſented in Tab. Natural hi/tory, fig. 9. k 


Phenomena of the LOoHEEDO.—- Upon touching it with the 


fnger, it frequently, theugh not always happens, that the 
perſon feels an unuſual painful numbneſs, which ſuddenly ſeizes 
the arm up to the elbow, and ſometimes to the very ſhoulder 
and head, | | 

The pain is of a very particular ſpecies, and not to be deſcribed 
by any words; yet meſſicurs Lorenzini, Borelli, Redi, and 
Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve it to bear ſome 
reſemblance to that painful ſenſation ſelt in the arm, upon 
{triking the elbow violently againſt a hard body : though M, 


- Reaumur aſſures us, this gives but a very faint idea of it. 


Its chief force is at the inſtant it begins; it lafts but a few 
moments and then vaniſhes entirely. If a man do not actu- 
ally touch the torp2do; how near ſoever he holds his hand he 
feels nothing : if he touch it with a ſtick, he feels a faint et- 
tet: if he touch it through the interpoſition of any pretty 
thin body, the numbnels is felt very conſiderably ; if the hand 
be preſſed very ſtrong againſt it, the numbneſs, is the leſs, but 
{till ſtrong enough to oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. 


Theory of the TOoRPEDO.— There are different ways of account 


ing for this effect : the firſt, is, that of the ancients, who con- 
tented themſelves with aſcribing a torporific virtue or faculty 
to this animal. | | 
The ſecond-will have the effect produced by the torpedo to de 
pend on an infinite number of corpuſcles iſſuing continually out 
of the fiſh, but more copiouily under ſome circumſtances than 
others: this is the opinion moſt generally received, being 
adopted by Redi, Perrault, and Lorenzini. 
They explain themſelves thus, as the fire emits a quantity of 
corpuſcles, proper to heat us, fo the epd emits a quantity 
of corpuſcles fit to numb the part they inſinuate themſelves 
into; whether it be by their entering in too great abundance, 
or by their falling into tracts or paſlages very diſproportionate 
to their hgures. . . 
The third account, is that of Borelli, who looks on this emiſ- 
ſion of corpuſcles, as goes. : he ſays, that upon _— 
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The laſt and juſteſt hypothelis, is that of M. Reaumur : the 


torpedo, like other flat fiſhes, he obſerves, is not abſolutely flat, 


but its back, or rather all the upper part of its body, à little 


convex : when it did not, or would not, produce any numb- | . 
neſs in ſuch as touched it, its back, he found, always preſerved 


its natural convexity ; but whenever it would diſpoſe itſelf to 


reſent a touch or thruſt, it gradually diminiſhed the convexity 


flat, and ſometimes even concave. 3:48 F 
T he very next moment, the numbneſs always began to ſeize 


the arm; the fingers that touched, were obliged to give back, 


and all the flat and concave part of the body was again ſeen 
convex : and whereas, it only became flat inſenſibly, it re- 
turned to its convexity ſo ſwiftly, that one could not perceive 
any paſlage from the one to the other ſtate. 


Tbe motion of a ball out of a muſket, is not, perhaps, much 
| quicker than that of the fiſh reaſſuming its former ſituation ; 
at leaſt the one is not more perceiveable than the other. 


It is from this ſudden ſtroke, that the numbneſs of the arm 
ariſes ; and accordingly, the perſon when he begins to feel it, 
imagines that his fingers have been violently ſtruck. It is the 
mere velocity of the ſtroke that produces the numbneſs. 


The wonder is, how ſo ſoft a ſubſtance, as that of the fiſh, 


ſhould give ſo rude a blow: indeed a fingle ſtroke of a ſoft 


| body could never have done it; but in this caſe, there is an 


infinity of ſuch ſtrokes given in an inſtant. « To explain the 
admirable mechaniſm hereof, we muſt give a view of the 


parts whereon it depends. : | 
This mechaniſm, then, conſiſts in two very fingular muſcles, 


5, b, deſcribed by ſeveral authors, who have given the anatomy 
of the torpedo. Redi, and after him Lorenxini, them the 
muſeuli falcati ; their form is that of creſcentsy and they to- 


gether take up almoſt half the back of the fiſh ; the one on 


the right fide, and the other on the left. Their origin is a 
little above the mouth ; and they are ſeparated from each 
other by the bronchia, into the laſt of which they have their 
inſertion. - | 


What is ſingular in them, is their fibres; if, with the authors 


above-mentioned, we may give that name to a ſort of ſmaller 


, muſcles as big as gooſe quills z of an aſſemblage whereof the 


two great muſcles are formed, Theſe leſſer muſcles are hollow 
cylinders, their length nearly equal to the thickneſs of the fiſh, 
and ranged a-fide of each r; all perpendicular to the up- 


per and lower ſurfaces of the fiſh, accounting theſe ſurfaces as |. 


two nearly parallel planes. Ihe exterior ſurface of each of 


theſe cylinders, conſiſts of whitiſh fibres, whoſe direction is 


the ſame with that of the cylinder: but theſe fibres only form 


à kind of tube, whoſe parietes are not above the thickneſs of 


a leaf of paper. The cavity of the tube is full of a ſoft mat- 
ter, of the colour and confiſtence of pap, divided into twenty 
five or thirty different little maſſes, by ſo many partitions, 
parallel to the baſe of the cylinder; which partitions are 
formed of tranſverſe fibres: ſo that the whole cylinder is 
in ſome meaſure compoſed of rwenty-five or thirty ſmaller 
cylinders placed over each other, and each full of a medullary 
ſubſtance. | 
We need only now remember, that when the torpedo is ready 
to ſtrike its numbneſs, it lowly flattens the outer ſurface of 
its upper part; and the whole mechaniſm, whereon its force 
depends, will be apparent. By that gradual contraction it 
bends, as it were, all its ſprings; renders all its cylinders 
ſhorter, and at the ſame time augments their baſes, or, which 
amounts to the ſame, ftretches all the little incloſures which 
divide the ſoft matter, In all probability, too, the large fibres, 
or little muſcles, in that moment, loſe their cylindrical form, 
to fill the vacuities between them. N 

The contraction being made to a certain degree, all the ſprings 
unbend ; the longitudinal fibres are lengthened, the tranſverſe 
ones, or thoſe which form the incloſures, are ſhortened ; each 
incloſure, drawn by the longitudinal fibres which are length- 


ened, drives the ſoft matter it contains, upwards; in which it 


is apparently aſſiſted by the undulatory motion, which is in 
the tranſverſe fibres when contracting. 

If then, a finger touch the torpedo, it inſtantly receives a ſtroke, 
or rather ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtrokes, from each of the cylinders 


whereon it is applied. As the foft matter is diſtributed into 


divers incloſures, it is more than probable, all the ftrokes are 
not given preciſely at the ſame moment : nay, were there no 
incloſures to ſeparate the matter, its impreffioa would give 
ſtrokes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſſive: for all parts of ſoft bo- 
dies do not ſtrike at once; the impreſſion of the laſt does not 
take «ill after the firſt have done acting. But theſe ſeveral in- 


. the 


ob 
mur, pretends that all its 


of 
e, and the painful ſenſation which accompanies . 
Hence it is, that the torpedo does not convey its numbneg to 
7 
5 1 apr 
8 catch it. c 1 


ſerved the contraction as well as Reau- 

uſe, is to expreſs thoſe corpuſcles 
from out of the hollow fibres of theſe muſcles wherein they 
are impriſoned z but this emanation of corpuſcles admitted by 


ing conſiderations ; | 

10. In, that no numbneſs is conveyed, if the hand be at the 
ſmalleſt diſtance from the torpedo : now, to uſe their own 
compariſon, if the ter edo numbs as the fire warms, the hand; 
would be affected at a diſtance from the one as well as the 


29, In that the numbneſs is not felt till the contraction of the 
muſcles is over ; whereas were the cauſe in torporific particle; 
expreſſed by the contraction, the effect would be felt in the 
time of the contraction. | 

3*. In that were the numbneſs the effect of torporific par- 
wage it would be conveyed by degrees, as the hand warm; 
Laſtly, in that the torpedo conveys its numbneſs to the hand, 
through a hard, folid body, but not do it through the air. 
Were the only uſe the torpedo makes of its faculty, the fa ing 
itſelf from the fiſhermen, as ſome have ſuppoſed, it would 
ſignify but little ; for it is very rare that it eſcapes their hand- 
Pliny, Ariſtotle, and moſt naturaliſts, therefore agree, . 
it likewiſe ſerves it for the catching of other fiſhes: all we 
know for certain, is, that it lives on other fiſhes, and that i: 
is generally found on banks of fand, &. probably to ſerve i: 
as a foundation or ſupport for the exerting its faculty. 

M. Reaumur had no fiſhes alive to examine what the 75767 
would do to them; but an animal, next a-kin to a fiſh he 
tried it on, viz. a drake, which being ſhut up a while in wa- 


ter with the fiſh, was taken out dead; doubtleſs from its too 


frequent contacts on the torpedo. _ 

In the hiſtory of Abyſſinia, we are aſſured, that if the r. 
pedo kill living fiſhes, it ſeems to bring dead ones to life again; 
dead fiſhes being ſeen to ſtir if put in the ſame veſſel with. 
but this is much leſs credible than what is told us in the fam: 
hiſtory, that the Abyflinians uſe torpeds's for the cure of fe- 
vers, by ty ing. down the patient to a table, and applying the 
fiſh ſucceſſively upon all his members, which puts him to 
cruel torment, but effectually rids him of his diſeaſe. 
Bellonius aſſures us, that our own terpedo's, applied to the ſeals 
of the feet, have proved ſucceſsful againſt fevers. 

M. du Hamel, in his hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, 
anno 1677, mentions a kind of torpeds's, which he compares 
to conger eels: M. Richer, from whom he has the account, 
affirms, on his knowledge, that they numb the arm ftrong!y, 
when touched with a ſtaff, and that their effects even go to thc 
giving vertigo's, | 


TORQUE, in heraldry, a round roll of cloth twiſtcs and 


ſtufted ; ſuch is the bandage frequently ſeen in armories about 
the heads of moors, favages, &c. 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat. Tt 
torque is the leaſt honourable. of all the enrichments wore on 
the helmet by way of creſt. See CRE T. 


TORREFACTION),*® in pharmacy, a kind of roaſting or 


aſſation, wherein a drug is laid to dry on a metalline plate 

placed over coals, till it become friable to the fingers. Sc 

ASSATION, | 
The word is formed from the Latin, torrefacere, to roa/?. 


Torrefaction is particularly uſed, when, after reducing fone 


drug, as rhubarb, or myrabolans, into powder, it is laid on 


an iron or filver plate, and that placed over a moderate ft 
till the powder begin to grow darkiſh ; which is a mark 
thoſe remedies have loft their purgative virtue, and have ac- 
ous a more aſtringent one, See RxuBary, UsTiON, V. 

ormerly they uſed to terre opium, to get out ſome malig- 
nant parts fancied to be in it, before they durſt uſe it in medi 
cine; but the effect was, that its volatile ſpirits and ſulphur; 


wherein its greateſt virtue conſiſts, were hereby evaporated: 
See OP1un. f 


TORRENT, ToxRENs, in geagraphy, a temporary flicam 


of water, falling ſuddenly from mountains wherein there hae 
been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw of ſnow ; {one 
times making great ravages in the plains. See RIVER, C. 


cloſures ſerve to augment the number of the ſprings, and, of TORRICELLIAN, a term very frequent among phyſics) 


conſequence, the velocity and force of the action. 
Theſe quick re- iterated ftrokes given by a ſoftiſh matter, ſhake 
the nerves, ſuſpend, or change the courſe of the animal ſpirits, 


writers, uſed in the phraſes, torricellian tube, and torricellion 
experiment, on account of the inventer, Torricelli, a dice 
of the great Galileo, 

ToORRICELLIAN 


| treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the croWN 3 a mint 


and other actions of any Jum. See COURT» b 
Beſide the ancient. liberty of the Tower, which adjoins to it, TREATISE. 


Heollnu TOWER in fortification. See Hor Low Tower. 
TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable number of people, 


TOXICUM, TOZIKON, a bort of poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by 


TRABEATION, TaABERAT10, in the ancient architecture, 


TRACE, a mark or impreſhon which any thing leaves behind 
TaAcks of the brain, among the Carteſian philoſophers, are 


The vivacity of the imagination ariſes from the prodigious 


Sas ov” "8 on 
%% 
1 5 on i ” | a | a 8 f | | * y | . 
a the anichal ſpirits have .mprefiled. See Ma ton v, HA. 
ir, 6. 3 e 5 0 4 
| TRACE of a hare, among hunters, is her footing in the ſnow ; 
| diſtin& from other treadings, called doubling, and” prict- 


for ory, By: money ; the 422 archive, Wherein ate pre- 
ancient records *he courts.of Weſt minſter, Se. r. a is | | 

and the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. See ARSENAL, TRACHEA, in anatomy, a large "arterial veſſel, called alfo 
| ere, and popularly” the * wind-pÞ%, being the canal or 


Ip the midſt of it is the great ſquare, white tower, built by tube which carries the air into che lungs, for the ule of 


See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fi. 


aſpera. V's! =_ 
a certain tity out of boat laden with lobſters, E bent er er & the trachea g & ugs, l. 0. 


every peer not 4 duke, and 50 J. for every commoner. See fig meiden. See the article AS rERÄ XA. 

ConsTABLE, Oc. 7 9 WT" In the Philoſophical Tranſattions, is a letter by Mr. John Kcen, 
Under the conſtable, and in his abſence, under the lieutenant, | recommending the more frequent uſe of laryngotomy, or 
are a gentleman-porters and divers warders.—T he firſt has charge | Opening of the trachea. upon preſſing occahons'; which he 


upon the day's wait, and at the entrance of a priſoner has for See LARYNGOTOMY) and BRONCHOTOMY- 
Bis fee veſtimenta ſuperiora, or elſe a compoſition for the ſame, TRACHOMA, TPAXQMA, in medicine, 2 roughneſs or aſpe- 
Note; the ancient allowance from the king tO 4 duke or mar- 
* riſoner in the Tower, Was 121, a week, now but 40. 

o all other lords anciently 10 U. 4 week, now 21. 44. 5 d. 


To knights and gentlemen anciently- 4 l. > week, now 1.5 $, 
and 4d. And to inferior perſons, nom 10 . a week. 


TeRRAQUEOUS, Oc. ; 


by preſcription, for the liberty of the Tatver, of debt, treſpaſs, TrACT, Or TRACTATE, 1 nacrArus, does alſo ſignify a 
ſmall- treatiſe, or written diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 


the Old Artillery Garden by Spittle-Fie)ds, and the Little | TRACT, in hunting, denotes the trace. or footing of a wild 


gentleman-porter has the ſame power and authority as ſheriffs 
within their reſpective counties. See OR DN ANCEs Sc. 


TRACTRIX, in geometry, 4 curve line, called alſo caters 
ria. See CATENARIA. D 

TRADE, traffic, commerce, the act or art of dealing, buying, 

ſelling, exchanging» e. of commodities, bills, money, Cc. 

See EXCHANGE, BILL)» Monty, MERCHANDIZE, Sc. 

For the origin, progreſs, Sc. of trade. See COMMERCE» 

and NAVIGATION. | 12 

Balance of TRADE. Gee the article BALANCE- 

Tx apx-Winds denote certain regular winds at ſea, blowing 

either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this way and 


of an intermediate magnitude and degree between a city, and a 
village. See VILLAGE, &c. . 
It is hard to give 2 tolerable definition of à fen, in regard 
the idea is a little arbitrary, and unfixed. A town is generally 
without walls, which is the character that uſually diſtin- 

158 it from à city 3. but this does not hold univerſally. 

ITY. | BILE, Ln 

We have ſeveral kinds of towns, borough tons, market 
towns, county tet, Sc. See BoroUGH, &c- 


Tow n-houſe, HuUSE- that; thus called from their great uſe in navigation, and the 
Freedom of a T OWN) See the articles < FREEDOM: Indian commerce. | 
Hanſe Tow xs, HANSE The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing three 


or ſix months of the year one way, and then the like ſpac⸗ 
of time the oppoſite way Net) common in the Indian ſcas, 
and called monſioms. See Monsoox. 

Others blow conſtantly the ſame way z ſuch i that gener?! 
wind between the tropics, which off at fea is found to blow 
all day long from eaſt to weſt, —For the phenomena of each, 
with their phyſical cauſes, ſee WIX D. 

Dr. Liſter has a conjecture in the Philsſophical Tranſat 19s, that 
the tropical or trade-winds ariſe, in great part, from the daily 
and conftant breath of a ſea-plant, called the ſargolſa, oc 
lenticula marina, which grows in vaſt quantities from 30 10 
189 north latitude, and elſewhere upon the deepeſt ſeas.— Fol 


the Indians to their arrows, in order to render wounds made 


boy them incurable. See Po180N- | 

he Indians are ſuppoſed to poiſon their arrows. daggers, c. 
with the virus of vipers, the miſchievous effects whereof 
continue a long time after the matter is quite dried up. See 


VIPER. 


the ſame with entablature. See ENTABLATYORE. | 
It conſiſts of three principal members r diviſions, viz. the 
architrave, freeze and cornice, each of which conſiſts of di- 
vers leſſer members and ornaments. See AxcHIT RAVE, 
FREEZE, Se. . 
Tbe proportion, members, c. are different in the ſeveral 


orders. See ORDER ſee alſo each order apart, Tusc Ax, 
| of winds. Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe winds are briſkeſt 


about noon; the ſun quickening the plant moſt then, and 
it in paſſing over another. See MARK» IMPRESSLIONy Oc. 


general current of the ſea ; for a gentle air is obſerved to de 
conſtantly led along with the ſtream of a river: nor muſt i 
be omitted, that every plant is, in ſome meaſure, a heliot oe, 
and bends itielf, and moves after the ſun, and conſequent) 
emits. its Vapour thitherward ; ſo that the dire&ion of the 
trade-wind is, in ſome meaſure, alſo owing to the courſe of 
the ſun. | x 

Dr. Gordon has another hypotheſis : the atmoſphere, which 
ſurrounds the earth, and moves along with it in its diumal 
motion, he ſuppoſes to keep Pace therewith, that part of it * 

leaſt which is near the earth, if the remoter part ſhould be 
_ to loſe ground. | 
If then there were no changes in the atmoſphere's gravity» he 
ſuppoſes it would always 89 along with the earth from wore 


thoſe impreſſions, more ot leſs deep, which ſenſible objects 
make on the fine fibres of the brain, by means of the organs 
of ſenſe, See BRAIN. | 
Theſe impreſſions are alſo called traces of the object?; the courſe 
of the animal ſpirits ſerves to keep them up, and to rene 


them. Gee SPIRIT. 


them, but they fun into all the reſt ; by which means the 
ideas occaſioned by the application of the ſpirits to thoſe ſeve- 
ral traces, are All excited, as it were, at once. See IMAGIT- 


NATION. Pa, | 
Memory, according to the ſame, conſiſts in the traces which 


incapable "of tie uniform motion” towards the caſt, and muſt 
_ therefore be preſſed weſtwatds;” and make the continuai breeze 
from ealt ti welt between thearopics? oY 

Tx ADNůõ Src” See the articde Seer 

TRADITION,” Fxapbrtio, the & of delivering a thing 
into the .of anvther;=-The fale of u moveabſe is com- 
pleated by a ſimple tradition. Set Lyvrasny. RT vw? 

Tx anion, in matters of religion, is applied to: thoſe laws, 
doctrines, relations, t. Which have been handed doven to us 
from our fore-fathers; without being Written 
Taking tradition in this ſenſe, for eyery. thing relating 


| faith, or the-rites and ceremonies of religion thus derived down | 


[ 


to us from the primitive church, there ate two kinds, viz. 
apoſtalical and ercleftaftical tradition. e 


Apoftolical FR ATN, Which is What we propscly cal trad 


tion, is defined by the Romaniſts to be the unwritten word of 
God, deſcended" from the apoſtles to us througb 2' continual 
ſucceſſion of the faithful. 


By this ereition, ſay they,: it is, that the holy ſcripeures have 


been kept entire, both as to the letter, #.'e. the text, and 
as to the ſpirit or ſenſe thereof. This tradition the council of 
Trent declares to have the fame authority with the holy 


ſcripture itſelf, and pronounces every one who rejedts it a | 
e | I form of little worms, more or leis long, according to the tore 

X | - of he * e formed N 5 ” 

regarding the rites, cuſtoms and circumſtances of religion, in- Us wy 1 pe Br " 

troduced ſine the time of the apoſtles by councils,-popes, &c. | 

cf hemp, laid bare and trampled under foot by men and horſes, 


Ecclaſiaſtical TR ADY, are certain ſtatutes and regulations 


the church. I N nns. 1 4 


The Romaniſts make another diviſion of tradition, ir. into 


written and wnoretien. e e lee e e | 
Writen T*ADITION, is that whereof we find ſome traces in 
the ancients fathers, and doQtors. 1 7 7 


Unvritten TRADITION, is that whereof there appear as ſigns or 
N erde 


ſteps in any of the fathers extant. 


The church of Rome pretends to be the depoſitary of each 
kind: tradition ſhe holds to be abſolutely necefiary in the 


which Jeſus Chrif is to have made herr. 
Yet others of that communion deny tradition, how excellent 
ſever it may be for the reclaiming of heretics, 'to be abſolutely 
© neceſſary ; maintaining, that the church would not be lefs in- 
fallible, nor leſs" the rule of doctrine, c. if the fathers had 
re gr” TO es h 
TRADITIONARY, TxaprTIONARIUs, a name given 
among the Jews, to ſuch of them as acknowledge traditipn, 
follow it, and explain the ſcriptures thereby : in oppoſition to 
the Caraites, who refuſe. any thing but the pure ſcriptures 
themſelves. See CARAITE.: | 


The traditionaries are what we more uſually call rabbins and 


rabbiniſts, or talmudiſts.” See Rasnin, RABBINISTS, TAL- 


MUD, Cc. Hillel ſhone among the rraditionaries, and Scham- 


mai among the texuaries. See TEXTUARY. 


TRADITORES, & name given in the firſt ages of the church 


to ſuch Chriſtians as, in times of perſecution, to avoid death 
and martyrdom, delivered up the ſacred writings to the per- 
fecutorh, ICE © HI. Te | WK 

The enemies of- religioti, even under the old law, made their 
utmoſt efforts to deprive the world of the holy ſcriptures : in 
that cruel perſecution. which Antiochus raiſed againſt the Jews, 
the books of the law were very ſolicitouſly ſought after, torn, 
and burnt, and ſuch as kept them put to death; as we read in 
the firſt book of Maccab.. cap, i. ver. 56, 57 


Diocleſian renewed the fame impiety, by an edi& publiſhed in 


the 19th year of his empire, commanding all the ſacred books 
to be brought to the magiſtrates, and burnt, 
Many weak Chriſtians, and even ſome. biſhops, overcome by 
the fear of puniſhment, carried in their books to the perſecu- 
tors; which the church. deteſting, made very ſevere laws 
gainſt them, and gave them the infamous name of traditores, 
rom trade, I deliver, betray. 3% | 


. „ 4 


As the great pretence of the ſchiſm of the Donatiſts was, that 
the catholics tolerated the zraditores, it was decreed in the coun- 


of Arles, held in 314, that ſuch as ſbould be found guilty 
of having delivered up any of the holy books or veſſels, thould 
de depoſed from the order of the clergy, S. . h 
TRAD UCTIANS,* TxADuciani, a name which the Pela- 
Sans anciently gave the catholics, becauſe of their teaching that 
original fin was tranſmitted from father to children, or that it 
was commurucated to the children by the father in the'way of 
Seneration. See ORIGINAL Sin. Ap. 5 
* The word'is formed of the Latin, rradux, which was made uſe 
of to expreſs that communication; and which comes from 7ra- 
duce, I tranſmit, or propagate from one to another. 
At pteſent ſome give the appellation. fraduciani to ſuch as hold 
= hy. ſouls are tranſmitted to the children by the father. See 


TRADUCTION,# the act of tranſlating, or turning out of 


Vo I. II. 
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ont Jariguage into another.” See TRANSLATION, and M- 


-TAPHRAST.. +2, 


much leſs them de neighbouring purts of the 'armoſphere, it is | 


e word is, formed of tran, beyond and duce, 7 lis, 


* a. - Ag | 
TRAFFIC, See the article Tx ADR, and Commence: 


'* The word is formed from the French, 2rafie, and that from the 
Italian, eber which is again borrowed fforn the Aradie. - 


© The prifieipal + in Mauſbory bd the: North # in furs and 


0 13 traffic of the in the Eaſt is in ſpites: 
" the traffic of money is moſtly catried on at the Exchange. 


TRAFINE, among ſurgeons, an inſtrument, called alſo trepa- 


ien, modichitr, c. See ThEPANUM. 


um, | 
| TRAGACANTH,* or Apz A&4NnTH; Gum Draget; a kind 
of gum oozing out at inciſions, made its the trunk and larger 


branches of a plant or little ſhrub of the fame name, growing 
in *** LR. 2 Gum, and n „ 
. is reck, ,da, formed e 8 3 


The naked hillocks/of mount Ida in Candia, M. T ournefort 
- "tells us, produce a deal of the plant tragacantha, or goat's- | 
- thorn, Which gives the gum ſpontaneouſly towards the end of 


June, and in the following months, when the nutricious juice 
of the plant, thickened by the heat, burſts. moſt of the veſſels 
i TA „„ 
This juice coogulates in threads, which make their way into 
the pores of the bark, where being puſhed forwards. by new 
Juice, they get through the burk, and are at length hardened 
in the air, either into little Jumps, or into twi pieces in 


den cov that e en of the Ahe contributes 
to the expreſſion of the gum: thoſe fine fibres, like the fibres 


contract themſelves, and facilitate the expreſſion of the ex- 
travaſated juice. The plant grows alſo in ſeveral places of the 
Levant; particularly about Aleppo. | | 
- The gum is of different colours and qualities, ſome being 
white, other-ſome'greyiſh, ſome red, and ſome almoſt black. 
The white is the dell it muſt de choſen clear, ſmooth and 
twiſted worm like. c 06861 n 
It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous menſtruum, which it will give 
the conliſtence of a ſyrup to, in the ſmall- proportion of a 
dram to à pint; It is ſmooth and ſoftening, and therefore 


goad to obtund the acrimony of any humours, which makes 


it of ſervice in ſuch coughs a proceed from catarrhs and de- 
fluxions of rheum. It is alſo very ſtrengthening in ſome ſemi- 
nal weakneſſes, and prevalent againſt the whites in women. 


| TRAGEA; in pharmacy, an aromatic poder  groſly beaten 


and mixed with ſugar ; taken by way of carminative, . 


TRAGEDY. 2 dramatic poem; repreſenting ſome ſigtial action 


performed by illuſtrious perſons, and which has frequently a fa- 
tal iſſue, or end. Sce DRAMA, and AcTion, 
Ariſtotle more ſcientifically defines tragedy, the imitation of 
one grave and entire action, of a juſt length, and which, with- 
out the afſiftarice of narration; by raifing of terror and com- 
paſſion, refines and purges our paſſions. | 
This definition has given the critics ſome perplexity z and Cor- 
neille declares he cannot reconcile Ariſtotle with himſelf : the 
inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own dehnition. 
He even denies the purging our paſſions to be the end of tr 4- 
gedy. See PASSIONS. Wh 

Our Engliſh authors ate more favourable to the definition: by 
the purging our paſſions, they underſtand not the extirpating 
them, but the reducing. them to juſt bounds z for by ſhew- 
ing the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to them, it teaches us 
to watch them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the great miſ- 
fortunes of others, it leflens the ſenſe of our own, Lg 
Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was only a 
hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus by ſeveral perſons, who, to- 
gether, made a chorus af muſic with dances and inftruments. 
See CHoRUs. | | 

As this was long, and might fatigue the ſingers; as well as tire 
the audience, they bethought themſelves to divide the ſinging 
of the chorus into ſeveral parts, and to have certain recitations 
in the intervals, Sce SATYR. | | | 
Accordingly, Theſpis firſt introduced a perſon upon the ſtage 
with this view ; /Eſchylus finding\one perſon inſufficient, in- 
troduced a ſecond to entertain the audience more agreeably by 
2 kind of dialogue: he alſo cloathed his perions more decent]!y, 
and firſt put them on the buſkin. See CopHunnus. 

The perſons who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, were 
called a&fors ; fo that tragedy at firſt was without actors. And 
what they thus rehearſed, being things added to the ſinging of 
the chorus, whereof they were no neceſſary part, were called 
epiſodes. See EPISODE. 

- Sophocles found that two perſons were not enough for the va- 
riety of incidents, and accordingly introduced a third: and 
here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped, at leaſt it is very rare that 
they introduce four ſpeakers in the ſame ſcene. See PERSON. 
Tragedy and comedy were at firſt confounded with each other, 
but they were afterwards ſeparated ; and the poets applied 
themſelves to the cultivating of tragedy, neglecting comedy, 


See Com ED. ? 
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| When vrupich Was got into a better form, they changed the 


meaſure of its verſe, and endeavoured to bring the action 


within the compass of a day, or of a revolution of the ſun, 
Se Un „ e 
2 * the 4 parts of tragedy. Set N Scane, ACTION, a 
ABLE, CHARAc TER, MANNERS, G0. J . * | | 
The Engliſh received the firſt plan of their drama from the TRAIL Boaun, in a ſhip, is a carved board an: each ſide of her 
French, among whom it had its farſt riſe towards the end of 


the - reign. of Charles V. under the tithe of cham-rwal, which 
or ſome of the ſaints, and ſung on the : they were called 
— Was given by the 


The hamout of theſe pieces run wonderfully among, the peo- 


- - 


ple, inſomuch that in a little time there were formed ſeveral 


focieties, who began to vie with each other: one of theſe, to 


engage the town from the reſt, began to intermix various in- 
cidents or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into acts, ſcenes, and 


48 different perſons as were neceſſary for the repreſentation.” 
Their firſt 


effay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and theig ſubject 


the paſſion of our Saviour. The prevor of Paris prohibiting 


their continuing of it, they made application to court ; and 


to render it the more favourable to them, erected themſelves 
into a friary,- or fraternity, under the title of brothers of t/ 


 paſſicn ;- whichy title has 12 ſome occaſion to ſuſpect them 


to have been an order Ne ee 
The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of their pieces, 


- rerludes taken from profane ſu ect. 
This mixture of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, they were 


religious. * 


granted them letters of eſtabliſhment- in 1402 upon which 


| they built u theatre, arid. for an age and a half acted none but 
grave pieces, which they called moralitirs; till, the people 
growing weary of them, they began to interniix farces or in- 


U 


re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament in 1848, on condition 


of their acting none but profane, lawful and decent ſubjects, 


without intermeddling with any of the myſteries of religion; 


and thus were the brothers of the paſſion deſpoiled of their 


religious character: upon which they mounted the age no 


- acted under their direction. | F * 


Thu was. thivdnuva eftebiied,. aad-cn this. e a 


rived in England. In proceſs of time, as it was improved, 
it became divided into two branches, agreeable to the practice 


of the ancients, and the nature of things, viz. into. tragedy 


and comedy properly ſo called; and this laſt again was ſub- 
head, Cod RD, G. it 


Hilare TRAGEDY. See the article Hiraro T1 rein. R 2 
TRAGL- COME DV, a kind of dramatic piece, repreſenting. 
ſome action paſſed among eminent perſons, the event whereof: 
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_. neatly. = We hind z, bus De. Halley onthe oanclades it u 
a very encentrical ellipſia. [See ETTIT eis. Wai. - . be 
to determina the #rajedory of 4comet from three obſervation, 


and in his laſt ptopoſition, how to oarreſt a trajecte — 


y deſcribed, Ses CoMET.- og ee 96 


beak, which reaches from. de main Rem to che figure, ot the 
brackets. 80 Tab. Shir a. 1. 4. Ses alſo the article Suit. 


conſiſted of pieces in verſe compoſed in honour of the virgin, TRAIN. che attendance d A great perſon, or the trail of , 


wn, or robe of ſtates {ul ol won nr gn 
. falconry, it denotes, the tail of an hawk. 1 dee Tait, 
T xain & likewiſe uſed for the number of beats which à watch 
makes in an hour, or any other certain time. Sce W 1c 
ods Geo) * een | 
Tam is alſo.uſed ſor a line of gun-powder laid to give fte ;, 
a quantity thereof, im orden 10 do executions by blowing ub 
earth, works, buildings, Wc. See GUNPOWDER, Mivs, G.. 
Trang or Trail of artellery; includes the great guns and other 
pieces of ordnance; belonging to an army in the field, See 
. Gun; Cannon, OxbraNnce, Cc. See ale Ax riIIL ERV. 
TRAIN Oil, the oil procured from the blubber of whalc:, by 
boiling,); See Oli, ind MU. 
Txaix-bants, or 'TxainnDu- bands, a name given to the militia 
of England. See MirtriI A. | 
TRAINING e hd, among miners, is the fearching for and 
purſuing a vein of ore. See VEIs. 
TRAITOR. See the article TRA T Ton. 
TRAITTE. See the article Foxe Troitte. 
TRAMdBLIN G tin ore, among miners, is the waſhing it 
very clean: which is done with a ſhovel, and in a frame of 
boards. See II s. „ nn 


| TRAMEL, an inftrument or device, ſometimes of leather, 


more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate his 
motion, and form him to an amble. See Aus E. 
It is ala taken in many places for an iron moveable inſtrument 
in chimnies, to hang pots over the fire. 
TRAEI- Nr,“ is a long net where with to take ſov/ l by night 
in champain- countries, much like the net uſed for the low-boil 
both in ape, bigneſs and maſs. 
Ibe werd comes from the French, email, formed of the Latin, 
_ ++ Iremacubiim, or tremackm z of macuia, by realon it is compoled 
1 10 2 Bone 2 2 
To uſe, it, they {pread it on the ground, ſo as the nether or 
further end, fitted with ſmall plummets, may lie looſe thereon : 


then the other part E e up by men placed at the ſore- 


divided into pure comedy and farce; Set each under its proper | - 


is not unhappy or bloody, and wherein is ſometimes admitted 


a mixture of leſs ſerious characters. | 


The ancients, AI. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing of ſuch 
compoſitions, wherein the ſerious and comic are blended ; nor 
does the epither M. Corneille gives them of heroic comedies, | 


excuſe their irreguJarity. Vs A 

Their foundation is certainly bad ; for, endeavouring both to 
make us laugh and cry in their turns, they endeavour at con- 
trary emotions, which the heart can never undergo ; every 
thing that diſpoſes for the one, indiſpoſing for the other. | 


I be tragi-cameay was formerly very common on the Engliſh 
Rage: ſcarce ſuch a thing in the x7th.century as a pure tragedy 


without a ſpice of comedy or. farce to make the people laugh. 
Now, that the ſtage and our taſtes are brought nearer to the 


model of nature and the ancients, the tragi-comedy is diſuſed. 


Tragi-comedy is the only caſe, wherein comedy is allowed to 
introduce kings and heroes. See ComegDy. 


TRAG Us, TPATOE, in anatomy, one of the protubteances 


uſually hairy. See EAÄ Xx. i eo hd 1 
The tragus is that protuberance next the temple :—that on 
the oppoſite ſide, to which the ſoft lobe of the car is annexed, 
is called the antitragus. | 


TRAJAN Column, a famous hiſtorical column, erectod in Rome, 


in honour of the emperor Trajan. See Co lun. | 
It is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomewhat irregular : its height 
is eight diameters, and its pedeftal Corinthian; it was built in 
a large ſquare there, called the foram romanum. 

Its baſe conſiſts of 12 ſtones of an enormous ſiae, and it is raiſed 
on a ſocle or foot of eight ſteps, Within-ſide is a ſtair - caſe, 
illuminated with 44 windows. It is 140 foot high, which is 
35 foot ſhort of the Antonine column; but the workmanſhip 
of the former is much more valued. $12 cad H4 

It is adorned from top to bottom with baſſo relievo's, repre- 
ſenting the great actions of that emperor againſt the Dacz. 
Several learned men have explained the bas-reliefs of the Tra- 
jan column, and among others Ciaconius and Fabretti.— 
The late king of France, Lewis XIV. had models of all the 
bas-reliets taken off in plaiſter of Paris. 


TRATECTORY of a comet, is its path or orbit; or the line 
it deſcribes in its motion See OR Bit. 
This Hevelius, in his Cometographia, will have to be very 


ends, it in thus trailed the ground. At each ſide are 
carried great blazing lights, by which the birds ate raiſcd: 2; 
they riſe under the net, they are taken. See Low-B-//. 


TRAMONTANE,# or TxamoxTAIN, ſomething beyond, 


dot on the further fide, the mountains. 
The word is formed from the Italian, tra, of the Latin, . 
Which lignify beyond; and mon; or mont, mountain. 
The term is particularly applied by the Tralian painters, to all 
ſuch as live on the other fide the Alps, i. 2. all out of Italy); 
as the Germans, Flemiſh, French, c. | 
The French lawyers give the ſame title of framomtane, or 1d. 
tramontane doctors to the Ttalian canoniſts, Gomez, Hoſticnſis. 
Panorm, c. who go upon rules and maxinis too favourable 
to the court of Rome, and contrary to thoſe of France, Ye. 
On the Mediterranean and in Italy, a north wind is called tra- 
montana, a tramontane tuint. | 
Some alſo call the pole ftar, tramontana. — Hence the proverb, 
to loſe the trementane ; that is, to be out of one's aim, to |: 
TR”. I TT ne 
TRANCHE,, of Txexncne; is uſed by the French armoriſts, 
to exprels that manner of partition called among us, party h- 
bend dexter, See PARTY, and Bev. 
A ſcutcheon is faid to be rranche, cut, when it is divided in 
two diagonally, the divikon coming from the dexter angle of 
the chief to the ſiniſter angle of the point, hen it is divided 
contrarywiſe, it is ſaid to be tallli, or party per bend fini/irr. 
TRANGLE, in heraldry, che diminutive of a feſſe, common- 
| 1y called a bar. See BAR, and Fisss., '  _ 
TRANSACTION, TxansacT1o, in the civil law, an ac- 
commodation of ſome buſineſs or diſpute between two parties. 
by a mutual and voluntary agreement or contract between 
them. See ACCOMMODATION, COMPROMISE, ACCORD, C 
Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS, are a kind of Journal of tit 
principal things that 'come before the royal ſociety of London. 
See JoURNAL, aud RoyYAL Saciely, g. OY 
The tramſactiam contain the ſeveral diſcoveries and hiſtor'> 0! 
nature and art, made by the members of the ſociety, or co!” 


municated by them from their correſpondents, with the ſeveral 
experiments, obſervations, c. made by them, or tranſmitted 
ta them, c. |; 0 et EW 

They were firſt ſet on foot in 1665 by Mr. Oldenburg, ſccre- 
tary of the ſociety, and continued by him till the year 1679 
After his death Dr. Hook, the ſucceeding ſecretary, d. 
tinued them under the title of phil ,] collections but 


Dr. Grew, appointed to the ſame office in 1689, reſumed the 
former title of yr xn tranjattions, which was retain by 
his ſucceſſor Dr. Plott, and ſubſiſts to this day. The 


- 


- 
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denbutg, andthe firſt ſecretaries 3 but after Dr. Flott, they 
were frequently interrupted. © In che year 1700 Dr. Sloan re. 
ſtotred their \regular publication "monthly ; in time they re- 
ga. eee from that they 
2 —— r i 
| | care - jurin; t 
0 — 4 languiſhing ſtate. | 


which conſiders” being in panel, or tranſcendental beings, as 
God and angels, and truths confiſting in pure ſpeculation. 
See MnTAPFNYSres. © © den er a” eg 
Logicians and metaphyfſicians give the name tranſcendental term: 
to thoſe which" are ſo general, and of a ſignification fo exten- 
five and univerſal; that they paſs through all the categories, 
and agree do all” Kinds of things: ſuch are the terms ens, 
mn, Verum, bonum, res. Se Ens, Ee. 
TRANSCENDENTAL Art, 78 { PERFECTION. 
Tx avsCENDERNPAL P ion, TArrT. 
'TRANSCENDENTAL |, tes, among ſchool- men. See 
the article Q N rr. 
Tx AnSCENDENTAL Duantities, among geometricians, are in- 
determinate ones ; or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or fixed to any 
conftant equation. Such is a tranſcendental curve, or the like. 
See TRANSCENDENTAL Curve, and Curve. 
M. Leibnitz has a diſſertation in the aa erndit. Lipſ wherein 
he endeavours to ſhew the origin of ſuch quantities, viz. 
why ſome problems are neither plain, ſolid, nor ſur- ſolid, 
nor of any certain degree, but do tranſcend all algebraical equa- 
tions. Ser PROBLEM. | | 
He alfo ſhews how it may be demonſtrated without calculus, 
that an algebraic quadratrix for the circle or hyperbola is im- 
poflible : for if ſuch a quadratrix could be found, it would fol- 
low, that by means thereof any angle, ratio or logarithm, 
might be divided in à given proportion of one right line to 
another, and this by one univerſal oonſtruction; and conſe- 
quently the problem of the ſection of an angle, or the inven- 
tion of any number of mean proportionals, would be of a 
certain finite degree. See CixCLE, QUADRATRIX, Qua- 
DRATURE,' Cc. 


Whereas the different degrees of algebraical equations, and | 
TRANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, the ſame with filtration, 


therefore the problem, underſtood in general of any number 
of parts of an angle or mean proportionals, is of an indeh- 
nite degree, and tranſcends all algebraical equations. See 
Eu ATIIůW. * 

Ta ANSCEN DENTAL Curve, in the higher geometry, is ſuch a 
onc as cannot be defined by any algebraic equation; or which, 
when expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms thereof is a 
variable quantity. See CURVE. | 
Theſes curves are the ſame with what Des Cartes, and after 
his example, ſeveral others, call mechanical curves, and which 
they would have excluded out of geometry; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton and M. Leibnitz are of' another ſentiment. For, in 
effect, in the conſtruction of geometrical problems, one curve 
s not to be preferred to another, as it is defined by a more ſim- 
ple equation, but as it is more eaſily deſcribed than that other. 
See GEOMETRICAL Line. | 
And ſome of theſe tranſcendental or mechanical curves are 


found of greater uſe than all the algebraical ones together, ex- | 


cept the circle. See MECHANICAL. 

Add that M. Leibnitz, in the acta eruditor. Lipſ. gives us a 
kind of tranſcendental equations, whereby theſe tranſcendental 
curves are actually defined, and which are of an indefinite de- 
gree ; that is, ate not always the fame in all the points of 
the curve. | 

Whereas algebraiſts uſe to aſſume ſome general letters or num- 
bers for the quantities ſought, in theſe tranſcendental problems 
M. Leibnitz aſſumes general or indefinite equations for the 
lines ſought ; e. gr. putting x and y for the abſciſs and ordinate, 
the equation he uſes for a line ſought, is a+ bx c +e xy 
'+/ xx +gyy, c. o. By the help of which indefinite 
equation, which in reality is finite, for it may always bo de- 
termined how far ſoever it is neceſſary to raiſe it, he ſeeks the 
tangent z and that which reſults, comparing with the given 
property of tangents, he finds the value of the aſſumed let- 
ters a, 5, e, Sc. and thus defines the equation of the line 
fought. * | 0 | 

If the compariſon above-mea#oned do not proceed, he pro- 
nounces the line ſought not to be an algebraical, but a tranſcen- 
aental one. | 

This ſuppoſed, he goes on to find the ſpecies of tranſcendancy : 
tor ſome tranſcendeatals depend on the general divifion or 
ection of a ratio, or upon the logarithms, others - upon the 
ares of a circle, and others on more indefinite and compound 
inquiries, - 

Here therefore beſides the ſymbols x and y, he aſſumes a third, 
, which denotes the tranſcerdental quantity, and of theſe 


publiſhed liſhed every month with great care by Mr. Ol- | 


. 
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thive forms i general <quation or the line Gught, from which 
he finds the tangent according to the differential metbod, which 


' ſucceeds even in tranſcendental quantities. What he finds, le 


covers not only the values of a, , c, &c. but alſo the particu- 
lar nature of the tranſcendental quantity. | 


And though it may ſometimes happen that the ſeveral tran/- 


cendentals are ſo to be made uſe of, and theſe of different na- 
tures too one from another ; alſo. though there be tranſcendent; 
of tranſcendentals, and a progreſſion of theſe in infinitum : yet 
we may be ſatisſied with the moſt eaſy and uſeful one, and for 
the moſt part may have recourſe to ſome peculiar artifices for 
ſhortening the calculus, and reducing the problem to as ſunple 
r WAVY 

This method being applied to the buſineſs of quadratures, or 


to the invention of quadratrices, in which the property of the 


tangent is always given, it is manifeſt nat only how it may be 
diſcovered, whether the indefinite quadrature may be alge- 
braically impoſſible, but alſo how, when this impoſſibility is 
diſcovered, a tranſcendental quadratrix may be found ; "which is 
a thing which had not before been ſhewn.. So that it ſeems 
that geometry is by this method carried infinitely beyond the 
bounds to which Vieta and Des Cartes brought it ; ſince b 
this means a certain aud general analyſis is eftabliſhedg whi 
extends to all the problems which are of no certain degree, 
and conſequently not comprehended within algebraical equa- 
tions. 


Again, in order to manage :ranſeendental problems (where-ever 


the buſineſs of tangents or quadratures occurs) by a calculus, 
there is hardly any that can be imagined ſhorter, more advan- 
tageous or univerſal, than the differential calculus, or analyſis 
of indiviſibles and infinites, | Fs | 
By this method we may explain the nature of tranſcendental 
lines by an equation, e. gr, Let @ be the arc of a circle, 
dx 
and x the verſed ſine : then will 7 and if the ordi- 
V 2x--x x ee 
nate of the cycloid be 5, then will „= 2x—xx + 
d x | 
= which equation perfectly expreſſes the relation be- 
a2 - | 
tween the ordinate y and theabſcifle x, and fronrit all the pro- 
perties of the cycloid may be demonſtrated. 42.28 | 
Thus is the analytical calculus extended to thoſe lines which 
have hitherto been excluded, for no other cauſe, but that they 
were thought incapable of it. See GEoOMETRICAL Line. 


or percolation, See FILTRATION, Cc. 


TRANSCPIPT, a copy of any original writing; particularly 


that of an act, or inſtrument, inſerted in the body of another, 
See Cory, ExEMPLIFICATION, Cc. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, tranſcript of a fine, Nc. See Fine, 


DuriicArE, @&c. | 
TRANSCRIPTO recognitionis fates coram juſticiariis itine- 


rantibus, c. is a writ for certifying a recognizance into 
chancery, taken before the juſtice in eyre. See REcogGni- 
ZANCE. 


TRANSCRIF ro pedis finis levati mittendo in cancellariam, is 4 


writ for certifying the foot of a five levied before juſtices in 
eyre, &c, into chancery, See FINE. 


TRANSEAT, in the ſchools, c. a term purely Latin, ſig- 


nifying, let it paſs, or ſuppoſe a propoſition to be true, without 
granting it. See HyPoTHEsSIs, LEMMA, Oc. 

Hence the proverb, traxſeat, gracum ft, non legitur + the 
phraſe is ſaid to have taken its riſe from ſome ancient commen- 
tators, or gloſſographers of the civil law, who, not under- 
ſtanding Greek, pafſed over all the words that occurred in 
that language, without explaining them. 

In the Roman chancery, a nil tranſiat is a kind of oppoſition 
made to the ſealing of a bull, cr to the delivery of ſome other 
inſtrument, till the parties againſt whoſe intereſt it is directed, 
have been heard againſt it. 


TRANSELEMENTATION, in tbe ſchools, à change of 


the elements or principles of one body into thoſe of another. 
See ELEMENT. | 

Such is that which Roman catholics contend for in the eu- 
chariſt, where the elements of bread and wine are changed 
into thoſe of fleſh and blood, See TRANSUBSTANTIA- 
TION. 

Tranſelementation, where-ever it happens, is always allowed 
miraculous, or an effect beyond the ordinary pcwers of na- 
ture. See MIRACLE, 


TRANSFER, in commerce, &c. an act whereby 4 perſon 


ſurrenders his right, intereſt or property in any thing move- 
able, or immoveable, to another. 
The ſale or donation of an inheritance, Cc. transfers the pro- 


perty, rights, &:. thereof. 
The term is principally uſed in the commerce of {ſtocks ; for 


the affigning and making over ſubſcriptions or ſhares therein, 
to ſuch as purchaſe them of the proprietors, See SUBSCK1IP- 
TION, Oc. | 
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In the South-Sea company, the Bank, Eaſt-India, c. transfers 
are made, by eraſing the former proprietors names, and enter- 

ing the ſtock under the name of the purchaſer, under his pro- 
per letter of the alphabet. See Cour av, Bank, &c. 

n order to a transfer, it is required the party bring another 
with him to ſwear he is the ſame perſon to whom the ſtock 
is entered. A counterfeit in this caſe is by act of parliament 
made a capital crime, | | 


TRANSFIGURATION, among divines, that miraculous 


change wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, in preſerice of St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, on mount Thabor, where be appeared 
in his glory, in the middle of Moſes and Elias, Set the de- 
ſcription thereof in St. Matthew, chap. xvii, | 

The term is alſo applied to a feaſt held in the Romith church 
on the 6th of Auguſt, in commemoration of. that miracle. 


TRANSFORMATION, a metamorphoſis, or change of 


form. See Mx TAMORPHos1s, FiGuRE, and Form. 
The chymiſts have been a long time ſeeking the transformation 
of mctals, that is, their e or the manner of change- 
ing them into gold. Sce RANSMUTATION, 
Among the myſtics, by transformation, is underſtood a change 
of the contemplative ſoul, whereby it is in ſome. meaſure 
deified or converted into the ſubſtance of God, and wherein it 
is, as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up in the divinity, ſo as not 
to perceive its own diſtinction from God. | 
The word transformation is very liable to be abuſed ; and, in 
effect, the Quietifls and Quakers have abuſed it. But many ot 
the myſtics uſe it innocently enough ; meaning no other by it 
than what St. Paul did when he laid, Vive ego, jam non ego, 
vivit vero in me Chriſtus. 


TRANSFORMATION is alſo ſometimes uſed for what we more 


properly call tranſub/antiation. See TR ans BSTANTIATION. 


TRANSFUSION,* TRANsFUsIo, the act of pouring a li- 


quor out of one veſſel into another. See DECcanTATIOn. 
The word is compounded of the Latin prepoſition trans, beyond, 
farther, and funds, 1 four. , | f 
In the preparations of chymiftry and pharmacy, there are fre- 
quent transfufjons of liquors, ſyrups, &c. 


TRrANsFUusIoON of the Blood, is particularly uſed for the letting 


out the blood of one animal, fo as to be immediately received 
into the body of another. Ser Br.ood. | 

Dr. Lower is uſually accounted the inventor of this transu- 
Fon, and the experiment faid to have been firſt publicly made 
by bim at Oxford in 1665, and the deſeription thereof pub- 
liſhed in his excellent book d- Cards. ; 
Yet we are informed from good hands, that it had been pro- 
poſed at Paris in 1658; that another of our countrymen had 
had the idea before, and that it had been known in Germany 
ſeveral years. —Tt is certain there is a paſſage in Libavius, 
wherein the trans/iu/ion is exactly deſcribed as ſince practiſed : 
it is true, he diſapproves of it; and only mentions it to ridi- | 
cule it, 

The uſe moſt naturally expected from the operation, is, that 
one animal may live of the blood of another ; ſo that thoſe 
which want blood, or have corrupt, morbid blood, may be 
ſupplied from others with a ſufficient quantity, and of ſuch as 
is good and laudable. 4 
However, it is certain the operation has no place in the preſent | 
practice of phyſic; but whether that be the fault of the ope- 
tation itſelf, or owing to the indolence and averſeneſs of people 
to run into new methods, we will not undertake to ſay. 

The method of trangſiſing, Dr. Lower gives us to the fol- 
lowing effect: take up the carotid artery of the dog, or other 
animal whoſe blood is to be trangſuſed into another of the ſame, 
or a different kind; ſeparate it from the nerve of the eighth 
pair, and lay it bare above an inch. Make a ſtrong ligature 
on the upper part of the artery; and an inch nearer the heart 


another ligature wich a running knot, to be looſened and | 


faſtened as occaſion requires. Draw two threads between the 
two ligatures ; open the artery, put in a quill, and tie up the 
artery again upon the quill by the two threads, and ſtop the 
quill by a ſtick, 

Then make bare the Jugular vein of the other animal, for 
about an inch and half in length, and at each end make a li- 


bear it, till the 

other dog begin to cry, and faint, and at laſt die. | 
. Laſtly, take out both quills out of the jugular, tie the running 
. knor faſt, and cut the vein aſunder, and few up the ſkin - 


In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions we have account; the ſuc. 
ceſs of various ry 6 practiſed at London; Paris, in lab, 
Sc. Sir Edmund 
a calf into a ſheep; the ſheep after the operation ap in 
well and as ſtrong as before. 4 44" (41 oY 


Was tran;fiſed 
into the veins of a ſpaniel 1 3 years old, which had been quite 
deaf for three years, and ſo feeble as ſcarce to be able to walk 
at all. — Aſter the operation he leaped from the table, and went 
about the houſe to ſeek his maſter.— Two days afterwards he 
ran up and down. the ftreets with other dogs; his ſtomach 

rew ſtrong, and he recovered his hearing, 

TRANSGRESSION,* TaAxsRESssIO, an offence againſt 
ſome law ; or a breach, or violation thereof, See Viora- 
TION, Law, CRIME, Sin, Ec. | 

* The word is compounded of trans, beyond, and gradiri, t» ge. 
The term is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the laws of God. In 
the doctrine of original ſin, all mankind-are ſuppoſed to ſhare 
with Adam in the guilt of his firſt tranſgrefſion. See Ox IGI. 
NAL Sin, 

Moſes threatens the trar/greſſors. of his law with abundance of 
temporal puniſhments, See PuxisHM ENT. 

TRANSGREsSIONE, in our law, a writ uſually called a writ or 


determined in the county.—[ts form differs from that of the 

other, as wanting the words quare vi & armis, Cc. See VI. 

COUNTIEL. | [| 2309 

The other is termed a torit of treſpaſs, and to be ſued in the 

Common-Pleas, and King's-Bench. See TRESA88. 
TRANSIENT guns | Ges the axticie. 5 ACTion. 


planet. See STAR, and PLANET. 

* The word comes from the Latin, tramſire, to paſs over; formed 
of trum and ce, 1 go beyond. 

Mercury and Venus, c. in their tranſits over the ſun, appear 

like dark ſpecks. See MeRcury, and Venus. 
TRANSITION, in muſic, is when a greater note is broken 

into leſſer, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap, by a graduzl 
paſſage to the note next following. See PassaGs. 

This is commonly called the breaking of a nate. See None. 
TRANSITION, in rhetoric, a kind of connexion in diſcourſe, 
whereby the ſeveral different parts and members thereof are 
joined, ſo as to conſtitute one regular whole. See DiecougsE, 
PER1oD, Ec. | 
Some place tranſitim in the number of hgures ; others, with 
Quintilian, exclude it that rank. See F IGURE. 

F. de Colonia makes two kinds of tranſition; ; the one perſact, 
the other imperfe42. 


gature with a running knot; and in the ſpace between the Perfet TRANSITION, is that wherein we briefly intimate what 


two knots, draw under the veins two threads, as in the other, 
Open the vein, and put into it two quills, one into the do- 
icending part of the vein, to receive the blood from the other 
dog, and carry it to the heart : the other quill put into the | 
other part of the jugular, towards the head, through which 
the ſecond animal's own blood is to run into diſhes, The | 
quills thus tied faſt, ſtop them up with ſticks till there be oc- 
calion to open them. 

Things thus diſpoſed, faſten the dogs on their ſides towards 
one another, in ſuch manner, as that the quils may go into 
each other : then unſtop the quill that goes down into the ſe- 
cond dog's jugular vein, as alſo that coming out of the other 
dog's artery ; and by the help of two or three other quills put 
into each other, as there thall be occaſion, inſert them into 
one another, 1 
Then flip the running knots, and immediately the blood runs 
tlnougb the quills as through an artery, very impetuoufly, 


is ſaid, and what remains to be faid — as, Now that we have 
ſpoke of war, there remains Semething to be faid of peace. C. 
multa de turpitudine : dicam deinceps, quod propoſiui, de pericuir,— 
Uni epi/tel& reſpenat : venio ad alteram.— 82A Her vetera ; it 
recen Cæſarem meo canſilio interfectum. | Ds 
Imperfet TRANSITION, is that wherein only one of the't 15 
expreſſed — as, Let »s naw conſider the conſequences of, &c.— 
Poſtularet hic locus ut dicerem d; — ſed finis fit 5 neque enim pr 
lachrymis jam logui Poſſum ; & hic je lachr) mis defendi neg«;. | 
TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet given to ſuch verbs 
as ſignify an action which paſſes from the ſubje& that does it, 
to, or upon, another ſubject which receives it, See V x88, 
and AcT1on. | 
Under the head of verbs tranſitive, come what we uſually cal 
verbs active and paſſive : other verbs, whoſe action does not 
paſs out of themſelves, are called neuters, and by ſome gram- 
marians iniren/itives. See NEUTER. 


In 


la the Hebrew the verd hei, bajaby in the Greek, „li, and 
in the Latin, ſum, are verbs purely neuter or intranſitive; or, 


45 the Latin and Greek grammarians more uſually expreſs it, | 


gens Kay 
without the active or ive conjugations. | 

TRANSITORY, in common. law, ſtands oppoſite to local. 
See LoCAL.—Thus actions are ſaid to be tranſitory which 
may be laid in any: county or place. See ACTION. 

TRANSITORY Choſe, 1 58 the articles Turer 

TRANSITORY Trap „ 4. © I-RESPASS., | . 

TRANSLATIO dhe act of transferring or removing a 
thing from one place to another. See PLACE. 

* The word is formed of tram, beyond, and latio, of ferre, to carry. 
We fay the tranſlation of | a biſhop's ſee, a council, a ſeat of 
juſtice, 4 parliament ; the tranſlation of the relicks of a faint ; 

the tranſlation of the empire, &c, | 
The tranſlations of biſhops from one ſee to another, are prohi- 

' bited by the council of Nice, which declares them null, and 
appoints the tran biſhop to return to his former church.— 
The council of Sardica excludes tranſlated biſhops from com- 
munion, It had been obſerved, that no biſhop was ever re- 
moved from a greater church to a leſſer ; and that thoſe who 
thus quitted their churches, only did it out of ambition or 
AVATICE, ' 
This diſcipline was generally obſerved for 900 years; and the 
firſt inſtance of any tranſlation of note, was that of pope For- 
moſus, who was biſhop of Porto. One of his ſucceſſors took 
hold of this pretence to have him dug out of his grave; and 
a council, held ſoon after, forbad this tranſlation to be made a' 


precedent, | 
However, the ſame church allowed of ſome. legitimate cauſes 


trenfſmutations ; groſs bodies and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually #ranſmuted into each other; and adds, that all bodies 
receive their active force from the particles of light which enter 
their compoſition, See LiGnr, and Fiks, 

For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light as long as 
they continue ſo; and again, light intermingles itſelf and in- 
heres in bodies as often as its rays fall on the ſolid particles of 
thoſe bodies. See OpaciTty. | x 
Again, water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs ſalt, is by heat 
tramſmuted into vapour, which is a kind of air; and by cold 
into ice, which is a cold, tranſparent, brittle ſtone, eaſily diſ- 
ſolvable ; and this ſtone is convertible again into water by heat, 


- as Vapour is by cold. See WATER, VaPour, Ion, Cc. 


Earth, by heat, becomes fite; and by cold, is turned into earth 
again: denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rarefied into various 
kinds of air; and that air, by fermentation alſo, and ſome- 
times without it, reverts into groſs bodies, See AIR, &c. 

Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the form of a fluid metal ; 
ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pellucid, fragile falt, called 
ſublimate; ſometimes of à pellucid, volatile, white, taſteleſs 
earth, called mercurius dulcis 5 by diſtillation it becomes va- 


pour, and by agitation in vacuo, ſhines like fire, Cc. See 


MEeRrcuRy, and PHosPHoORUsS. © : 

All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, &c. with all their va- 
rious parts, grow and jncreaſe out of water, and aqueous and 
ſaline tinctures; and by putrefaction, all of them revert into 
water or an aqueous liquor again, See WATER. 

Farther, water expoſed a while to the open air, puts on a 
tincture, which in proceſs of time has a ſediment and a ſpirit ; 
and before putrefaction, yields nouriſhment both for animals 
and vegetables. See NUTRITION, and VEGETATION. 


of tranſlations ; as, the apparent advantage of the church: TRANs$MUTATION, in alchymy, denotes the act of changing 


under which pretence, tranſlation; ſoon became ſo frequent, 
that for 500 or 600 years laſt paſt, they have been eſteemed a 


kind of common law. Sce BisHoe... 


The tranſlatzon of a religious from one order to another, can- 
not be effected without the conſent of the pope : it is added, 
that it is not allowed to tranſlate from a ſeverer rule to a 
laxer one, | 

TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book, or wri- 
ting out of one language into another. See Book, VeR- 
sS10N, SG. 

Tranſlators frequently endeavour to excuſe themſclves at the 
expence of their language ; and aſk pardon for it, as if it were 
not rich and copious enough to expreſs all the force and beau- 
ties of the original, | | 

Thus is the Engliſh tongue accuſed of the poverty and dryneſs 
which is in the tranſlator's own genius; and the faults are 
charged on the former, which ſhould only lie at the latter's 
door, Sce ENGLI1s8H.—-The Italians have a proverb, traduttore, 
traditore. | 

TRANSMARINE, TrxansMARINUs, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond ſea, See FoR REIGN, 
Exoric, SEA, Oc. 

TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or tranſlation of a whole 
people into ſome other country, by the power of a conqueror. | 
See COLONY. | 
Some tranſlate the leading of the children of Iſrael captive into 

Babylon, the tran/migration of the Iſraelites, c. See Mi- 
GRATION, 

TRANSMIGR ATION is particularly uſed for the paſſage of a ſoul 
out of one body into another : the ſame with what we other- 
wile call ME TEMPSYCHOs1S. | 
the Siameſe, F. Tachard informs us, from a belicf of the 
tranſmigration of ſouls into other bodies, forbear killing any 
beaſts; left, by that means, they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the fouls of 
their deceaſed relations. OE.” / 

Tonic TRAN8MIGRATION. See the article Ionic. | 

TRANS MISSION, in optics, &c. the act of & tranſparent 
body paſſing the rays of light through its ſubſtance, or ſuffering 
them to paſs; in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to re- 
fiction. ' See REFLECTION. 

Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with re- 
fraction, by reaſon moſt bodies, in tranſmitting the rays, do 
alſo refract them. See REFRACTION. | 
For the cauſe of tranſmiſſion, or the reaſon why ſome bodies 
tranſmit, and others reflect the rays, ſee TRANSPARENCY, 
and Opaciry, | 

The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, are ſubject to fits 

* _ trap/miſſion and each reflection. See Ray, and LIGHT. 
RANSMUTATION, the act of transforming or changing 

ene nature into another. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

and TRANSFORMATION, 

The term is chiefly uſed in chymiſtry and medicine: it is 
greatly queſtioned, whether the tranſ/mutation of ſilver into gold, 
and of tin into ſilver, ſo much ſought by the chymiſts, be 

Foſſible or not? See GoLp, Cc. 

The pureſt and ſubtileſt parts of the food are tranſinuted or 

allimilated into the proper ſubſtance of the body, For the 

manner how, ſee NUTRITION. 


Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted with tran/- 


v —— he goes on to enumerate ſeveral kinds 'of natural | 
UL, Il. 


or exalting imperſect metals into gold or ſilver. See METAL, 
GoLrD, SG. 
This is alſo called the grand operation, and is to be effected 
with the philoſophers ſtone. See PHiLoSoPHERSs Stone. 
Some alchymiſts hold, that the zran/mutation ſhould rather be 
called the perfection of imperſect metals; as holding, all metals 
intended by nature to arrive equally at this perfection, inaſ- 
much as they are compoſed of the ſame matter; and that it is 
only the impurity of their matrices, that is, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that has prevented their 
arriving thereat. See METAL, 
The elixir being projected on any of thoſe metals, it is ſup- 
poſed to purge, and ſeparate the impure parts from the pure, 
and to join itſelf wholly to the mercury (which is the pure 
part) as being of the ſame nature. See PROJECTION. 
hether or no metals are tranſmutable into one another, is a 
point ſtrongly diſputed among the philoſophers ; the alchymiſts 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the affirmative. See AL HY Y. Some 
metals, it is commonly allowed, may be changed into others ; 
e. gr. iron into braſs or copper, and lead into tin; but Cardan 
and ſome others deny even this, and argue farther, that though 
iron and braſs, as being nearly alike in weight and tenacity, 
Sc. provided their colour and hardneſs could be changed, 
might be converted into another, either really, or, at leaſt, ap- 
parently z yet would the tran/muting or ripening of other me- 
tals into gold or filver be ſtill impoſſible ; both as thoſe metals 
are all to be firſt calcined, after which they can never be 
brought again to their priſtine purity ; and as there is a gene- 
ration required, which is not the work of art, but nature, 
Cardan. de Metall, Lemery, Dickenſon, and others, give us 
accounts of the various impoſtures of Adepti in the buſineſs of 
tranſmutation ; ſome, for inſtance, fixing mercury with verdi- 
greaſe, and then heightening the colour with cadmia, turmeric, 
Sc. But this, if tried with the coppel, all goes off in fumes ; 
and, in effect, nothing produced this way ought to be adjudged 
true gold, unleſs it endure coppelling, cæmentation, purifica- 
tion, with antimony, and the depart. See PURIFICATION, 
EsSAYING, Ce. | 
Add, that it muſt have the malleability, extreme ductility, 
and ſpecific gravity of gold, which is to water as 18 and halt 
to 1. See WEIGHT. 
The trick of tran/muting cinnabar into ſilver is thus: the ein- 
nabar being bruiſed groſsly, is ſtratified in a crucible with granu- 
lated filver, and the crucible placed in a great fire; and aſter 
due time for calcination, taken off: then the matter being poured 
out, is found to be cinnabar turned into real ſilver, though the 
filver grains appear in the ſame number and form as when 
they were put into the crucible ; but the miſchief is, coming to 
handle the grains of filver, you find them nothing but light fri- 
able bladders, which will crumble to pieces between the fingers. 
Mr. Boyle, in his Scept. Chymiſt. tells us, that two friends oi 
his did, by urging mercury in a ſkilfully managed fire, turn 
it almoſt weight for weight into water ; but does not fay what 
was the ſpecific gravity of the produced water, nor of the 
remaining untran/muted maſs of mercury. He likewiſe atſures 
us, that rain-water being diſtilled and re-diſtilled by a friend 
of his, near 200 times, did, after diſtillation, leave, at the 
bottom of the glaſs body, a conſiderable quantity of a white 
earth; ; and that more plentifully in the latter diftulations than 


the former. 
12R | Thi; 


Ix... A . » 


| This he believed to be a certain quantity of water actually * 
tranſmuted into earth; adding, that it was above twice as heavy 
. ſpeethcally as common Water, and of fo fixed a nature, that | 
it lay a conſiderable time in a red-Hot crucible, without lofing | 
any thing of its weight, or emitting any ſmoak. | | 


| Canverting a figure into another of the ſame kind and order, 
whoſe reſpective parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an equa- 
tion, admit the ſame tangents, &c, See TR ANSFORMA TION. 
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Ger tt fuidley and beben of the Tumour, 3. 
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ether, aſſures us, thit We 


than in age.—Fn ſome fegen 4 


. ͤ 00-60 th rode axcrement, hen 


dried, ei 
air, or by the continual touches of external 8 1 


figute, Sce RR DU C TiO. | | | TRANSPIRATION is alſo uſed by ſome authors, for the 


If the figure to be tran/muted be curvilinear, the points,” tan- | 

gents, and other right lines, by means whe the curve 

line is to be defined, muſt be transferred, See Curve. | 
TRANSMUTATION: of Plants, Ser the articles Sr, and 

DzoztntRration. au! iy 
TRANSOM, among builders, the piece that is framed acroſs | 
a2 a double light window, See Window. tio 


tze ſtern, between the two falhion pieces, direQly under the In thr TRANSFHIANT ING of” foreſt. tries, care is to be taken ta 


certain bodies, whereby they give paſſage to che rays of light. 


- See Lionr, and Dr1ayHAnerrty. 


account is —— defective ; for the moſt ſolid and 
now, conttins a great deal more pores 
than it does matter; a reat deal more, ſure, than is neceffary 
for the paſſage of ſo infinitely fine and ſubtile a body as light. | 
See Pore. | | 4 
Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, c. place tranſparency in the rectitude 
or ſtraightneſs of the pores; by means of which, ſay they, the | * 
rays are enabled to make their way through, without ftriking | 
againſt the ſolid 2 and being reflected back again: but 
this account, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is lame ; the quantity 
of pores in all bodies being ſufficient to tranſmit all the rays 


The cauſe, then, why all bodies are not iraxfparent, muſt not 
be aſcribed to their wanting rectilinear pores ; but either to the | 


rts of the body, they are extinguiſhed and abſorbed, - See 
AY, and REFLECTION, &c. 
Thus cork, paper, wood, Qc. are opake; when as glaſs, dia- 
monds, &c. are tranſparent + the reaſon is, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of parts equal in deniity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, wa- 
ter, diamond, &c, are with reſpect to each other; the at- 
traction being equal on every ſide, no reflection or re fraction 


flections and reſractions muſt be very great; and therefore the 
rays will not be able to make their wa through ſuch bodies, 
but will be perpetually deflected, and at ſaſt quite ſtopped. See | 


TRANSPAREN T Column. Sce the article CoLumn. 

TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt inſenſible paſ- |. 
ſage of an excrementitious matter through the pores of the 
ſkin ; called alſo perſpiration. See PERSPIRATION, 
There are an infinity of theſe {ranſptratory pores in the ſkin ; 
the moſt conſiderable whereof are the orifices of the ducts 
ariſing from the miliary glands. See Por r, and SKIN, 
The cauſe of tranſpiration is the circulation and heat of the 
blood. Inſenſible tranſpiration is found very much to exceed 
all the ſenſible evacuations put together. Sanctorius even 
ſhews, in his Medicina Statica, that a perſon loſes more in 
one day by tranſpiration, than by all the other outlets in fif- 
teen, He adds, that if the food taken in one day weigh eight 


glands : heat, on the contrary, augments tranſdiration, both 
by its -opening the excretory ducts of the glands, and by its | 


with the earth that Ricks thereto ; theſe filaments Err the 
mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment, and transfuſe it to the tree. 


' See Roor, and VEGETABLE. 


The pits or foſſes, into which trees are tramplanted, ſhould 


able, and qualify it for nouriſhing the tree.— The ſame may 


be done, in fome meaſure, by burning ſtraw in the new pits, 


and drenching the mould with water in dry ſeaſons, and by 


| of oo years growth, and 60 fove high to the loweſt baugh | 


trumplanted by count Maurice, to his paradiſe of Friburg : 


For the tranſplantation of grown trees, Mr, Evelyn gives the 
following method, as practiſed with good ſucceſs by the lord 
Fitzharding : chooſe trees about the thickneſs of a man's 


next year, or longer; and by that time it will have drawn 
we — roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be taken up at 
a fit ſeaſon. | 


Otherwiſe, for very large trees, before the hard froſts come on, 


make a trench about the tree, at ſuch diſtance from the fem, 


the earth, and caſt in as. much water a; may fill the trench, 


or ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt be- 


fore. Thus let it ſtand till ſome hard froſt bind it firmly to 


The common rules for tranſplanting are, 1. The lighter the 
ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be planted, 29, Tf the foil 
be gravel, or ſand, mix clay with it, and vi:; verſa, 3. The 
beſt ſeaſon is either October or February; in warm, moiſt, 
clear weather. 4. The large roots to be abated, to prevent 
the neceflity of digging too deep; but the ſmall fibrous ones 
to be ſpared. 5®. In taking up the trees to obſerve how the 
roots grow, and in tranſplanting to diſpoſe them in the fame 
order, and place the tree to the ſame aſpect. 6. To defend 
young trees after tranſplantation, both from the wind and fun. 
till the roots be fixed, and they begin to ſhoot. 79, If the 
ſoil you e into be good, do not top the trees, but lor 
all the to one ſingle one, the moſt upright and prom 
{ing among them: but if the foil be poor, top them, and 
when they are ſhot out again, lop off all the branches to one. 


 SeePRUNING, 


TRANSPLANTING 


TRANSPLANTING of Deere, to the value of 00,000 A and of late years out expor- 

fruit ſeedlings in the ation of what we bring from thence, after we have ſupplied 
a foot high, a tran ourſelves, is compted at 500,000 J ſterling. See Navieca- 
left in the Fed: plot ti TION, and CouMERRCR. | 
When drawn up, the TRAnsporTarION is alſo a kind of puniſhmene, or, more 
top, the ſtrings from the roots, | Properly, an allevation or commutation of puniſhment, for 
the top, that it may criminals convicted of felony, who, for the firſt oftence, un- 
or heart-root, that it may not leſs it be an extraordinary one, are ordinarily tranſdorted to 
it go beyond the good foil We plantations, there to beat hart lake. for a term of years, 
as that the plants may ſtand within which if they return, they are executed without far. 
than when 1n the f e ther trial. See FzLowy, PunisnMent, Ee. 

if it be a 17 me, water them the firſt da TRANSPOSI TION, in algebra, the bringing any term of 
Toil with old fern. WB. v3 als." TRE | an equation ver to the other fide. See Tn N. 
Mr. Bradley SIVES us a new Thus, if a -c, and you may make aZRZzcmd; bis fad 
kinds and ages with lafety they are in bloſſom, | to be tranſpoſed. See EqQuarroy, 


or with fruit upon t Ps) thus: the holes to. receive the trees, TRAN80871ON, in grammar, a diſturbing or diſlocating of the 


are to be prepared before the trees are taken up; and the wards in à diſcourſe ; or 3 changing of their natural order of 


earth, before the earthy parts have time to ſettle, 1a artful] than that of the modern ones, allowed of much greater 
The advantage. hereof is, that the trees thus Planted have and more frequent iranſpofitions. The Engliſh, F rench, Oc. 
their roots or e incloſed and guarded from the air; and ſcarce ever allow of them but in oratory and poetry in which 


tor growth ; ſhooting, it will loſe very little of its vigour, —. the verſe, and to prevent their languiſhing. See Coxs r RUc- 


In winter it does not ſucceed. TION. 
The fame author adds, that in conſideration of the circulation Tu ANsTOH⁵) io, in muſic, is a changing of the notes of a piece 
of the ſap It is as neceſſar to preſerve the veſſcls of trees en- | of muſic, or the ſhifting a ſong from its former ſituation, to 
te, as t balls and therefore, in ry. ſet it either higher or lower, or in another octave, 
any of] Of this there we two kinds; the firſt with reſpect to the clef, 


| vided a plaiſter of a, mixture of gums, to prevent the canker ſpaces ; but ſo as that every note 1s ſet at the ſame letter. See 


and rot, and promote their healing. CLee; 


TRANSPLA NTATION, in natural magic, is uſed for a method | This is done either by removing the ſame clef to another line, 


of curing, diſeaſes, by transferring them from one ſubje to] or by uling another clef, but with the fame fignature, by rea- 
another; much in Vogue among certain chymical, or rather ſon the piece is ſtill in the fame key. See Key. 
IC, either caſe: in the hrſt, you take the 


ſimple contact, 1 7 | ſame relations or diſtances from one another; ſo that the notes 
ch is that moſt Properly called tranſplan-| are all ſet on lines and ſpaces of the ſame name, 


the magnet receives 3 and the caſe is the lame, in the parings | that piece were that part in a compoſition to Which this new 
of the nails, and the vital ſpirit of the dak. See Mumia, Clef is generally appropriated; that ſo it may direct to the 
The ſecond kind of tranſplantation, Properly called ar lame notes we had before tranſpo/etion : now, from the fixed 
rien, is, when a finger jeized with a panaris, or whit-low, is relations of the three clefs in the icale, it will be caſy to find 


Cured by rubbing in a cat's car, which is ſuppoſed to receive the | the ſeat of the firſt tranſpoſed note; and then all the reſt are 


pain. | to be ſet at the fame mutual diſtances they were at before. 
In this caſe, the ſound ſubje& receives the vital ſpirits, unites dee SCALE. 

with them, and corrects their morbific ſtate : and, as Certain Suppoſe, e, gr. the firſt note of 2 ſong be 4, a 6th above the 
diſeaſes are got by approximation, the infected ſpirits of a dif. bais- clef; where-ever that clef is placed, the firſt note muſt 
eaſed body, infinuating themſelyes into a ſound one, and thus be the greater 2d above it, becauſe a greater 2d above the 
infeting the lame ; fo they are cured by approximation ; | mean is a greater 6th above the baſs-clef, the relation of thoſe 
When the ſpirits of a diſeaſcd perſon entering a ſound body, | two being a ↄth.— 80 that the firſt note will ſtill be the fame 


Tranſplantation, by means of the magnet, 1s of five kinds, viz. a Certain clef, in a certain Poſition, the notes Z0 far above or 


2 


/crunation, implantation, impoſition, irreration, and ineſcation ; below the ſ yitem of five lines ; they ma Y, by the change of 
each whereof ſee under its proper article, IxxSscATTOR, Iu- the place of the ſame clef in the particular ſyſtem, or by 


TRANSPORT: 8);s, is a veſſel whereon to convey proviſi- lines, 


ons, warlike ſtores, ſoldiers, &. See Vkss EL. TRAxNSTOSHIT IO rom one key to another, is a changing of the 


TRANS PORTATI ON, the act of conveying, or carrying | key, or a ſetting all the notes of the ſong at different letters, 


-  _—_ 


2 thing from one place or country to another. See Exrox- and performing it, conſequently, in diflærent notes upon an 
inſtrument. Sce K Ev. | 

In matters of ommerce, tranſportation is of equal import with The deſign hereof is, that a ſong which being begun in one 
"©-£xPortation, viz. the taking up of commodities in one fo- note, is too high or low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for a cer- 
reign ſtate or kingdom, bringing them hither, and paying] tain inſtrument, may be begun in another note, ard from 
duties for them; and then conveying them into ſome other that carried on in all its juſt degrees and intervals. 

foreign ſtate : by which it is diſtinguiſhed from :mportation, and The clef and its poſition here remain the ſame ; and the change 
Mertatian, where the commodities are either carried origi- is of the notes themſelves, from one letter, and its line or 
nally out of, or brought finally into, our own kingdom. ſpace, to another, 

Our Tranſportation or re exportation of wool, butter, hides, | In the former tranſpoſition, the notes were exprefled by the 


tallow, herrings, beef, and ſalmon, which we Tranſport from ſame letters, but both removed to different lines, and ſpaces : 
| Lietang to other provinces, being the concerns of our mer- in this, the letters are unmoved, and the notes of the ſong 


chants, and Paying duties to his majeſty, have been reckoned! transferred to, or Expreſled by other letters, and conſequent] y 
15 ſet upon different lines and ſpaces, which, therefore, requires 


19%; from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the Streights, TRANSUBSTAN TIATION, T CANS UBSTANTIATIO, 
1 urkey, Guinea, Sc. the moſt conſiderable is from the Eaſt-'! in theology, the converſion or change of the ſubſtance of the 
Indies,” In the infancy of that trade, viz. in the Year 1613, bread and wine in the euchariſt into the body and blood of 


T ranjub/ta ntinlbion, 


2 LO wa. 


any Change of one ſubſtance into another 3 thus the change of 
Moſes's rod into 4 ſerpent; of the waters of the Nile into 
blood ; of Lot's wife into a pillar of ſalt, Were preter-natural 
- tranſubſtantiations * and the change of che food we eat, into 
che ſubſtance! of our bodies, is à natural tr ubflantiation. 
See SUBSTANCE. | a eee eee 
But the word, in its Proper and technical ſenſe, 1 reſtrained 


| * — 


to the miraculous bavge which the Romiſh church holds 15 | 


wrought in the ſacrament,” by the conſecration of the prieſt. 


ſenſe of the verb: thus in can. 1. e 13. chat council, it 
is expreſly decreed, that in tranſubſtantiation, the body and 
blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and ſubſtan- 
tially under the ſpecies of bread and wine. 5 74,906 
It is added, that by truly, we mean property, and not only by 
ſignification, a5 i the cuchariſt were no more than a ſign of 


* 
% 


and not only in virtue and energy. Thus is truly oppoſed to 
a ſample ſign, really to @ figure, and ſubſtantially to energy, or 


T RAN SVERSALIS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles, &c. in reſpect of their ſituation, progreſs, c. 
as the | we Wh 0G 
Tx ANSVERSALIS abdominis, 2 muſcle which lies under the ob- 
liqui, and ariſes from the cartilago xiphoides, from the ex- 
tremities of the falſe ribs, from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 


of the ilium, and inſerted in the os pubis and linea alba.— 
See Tab. Iuat (Myol.) fig. 2. u. 29. K. 7. u. 39. 


of the bubonocele : it has a fine and thin membrane that cloſes 

exactly its ring ot hole through which the veſſels paſs. See 
OB11QUYs+ - = 

TR ANSVERSALLS colli, is a part. of the tranſuerſalrs darfi, which 
ſ>me divide into three, viz. the ſacer, ſemi- ſpinatus, and 


tra fer ſalis colli. 


It ariſes from the os ſacrum, and from all the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vortebre of che loins, back and neck, except the 
two firſt, and is inſerted by ſo many diſtinct tendons into all 
their ſuperior ſpines: it moves the whole ſpine obliquely back- 
wards. | 
TRANVERSALIS ped:s placentini comes from the bone of the 
metatarſus, that ſuſtains the toe next the little toe, and paſ- 
ſing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the 05 ſeſamoides 
of che great toe: its uſe is to bring all the toes cloſe to one 
another. „ 8 
TRANSsVIRSAL Is penis ariſes from the iſchium juſt by the 
erectores, and runs oblique to the upper part of the bulb of 
the urethra. | | 
It helps to preſs the veins upon the back of the penis, 
againſt the 05 pubis, which is the cauſe of erection. See 
FERECIT ION. 
TRANSVERSALIs Lumborum, & gee SACER. 
TRANSYERSALLS Femorts, Qu ADRATUs. 
TRANSVERSALLS is alſo a name given A ſuture of the cra- 
nium, becauſe of its traverſing or croſſing the face from one 
ſide to the other. See SUTURE. 
It ariſes at one of the lefſer angles of the eye, and paſſing 
along the bottom of its orbit, and the root of the noſe, termi- 
nates in the other leſſer angle. 
TRANSVER SE, fomething that goes acrols another from cor- 
ner to corner. Gee TRAVERSE. 
Thus bends and bars in heraldry are tranſverſe pieces or 
bearings. See BEN 5, The diagonals of a parallelogram Or 2 
{quare are tranſverſe lines. See DIAGONAL. 
Lines which make interſections with perpendiculars, Are alſo 
called oblique Or tranſverſe lines. See PERPENDICULAR) 
OBLIQUE, Oc. 
Tr ANSVERSE axis, Or diameter, called alſo the firſt or principal 
axis. See Ax15, Di AMETER, and LATUS tranſuerſum. 
The tran/verſe axis of an ellipſis, is the longer axis, or that 


TRA 


conjugate one. See Eiitrsls, and CONJUGATE. 

Tube trunverſe axis of an hyperbola, is che line D K, Ta} 

' Conics, fig- 17. cutting the. curve in the points D and K 
ee HYPERBOLA. _ be = 

Tr ANSY ERSUM Latus, 800 LAr us. 

Septum Ta ANSVERSUM, Der run. 

'TRANSVERSE Muſcles, in anatomy, are certain muſcles ariſing 
from the tranſverſe of the vertebtæ of the loins. See 
TRANSVERSALIS, and VER TEBRA. 3 

TRAN TERY, in forne cuſtoms, denotes the money ariſing 

- by -amerciaments of ale-ſellers and victuallers for breaking the 


manours in Hetefordſhire. See ASSI5E- | 
TRAVERSE, or TRANSYERSE) ſomething that goes athwart 


3 . another, i. 4. croſſes, and cuts it obliquely. See TRANs- 


Travers: is particularly uſed fog :ece of wood or iron placed 
tranſverſely, to ſtrengthen and fortify another : ſuch are thoſe 


To plane s board againſt the grain, B Alſo called among 
joiners, tc, to traverſe it. . | 
TRAVERSE, in nery, ſignifies to turn or point a piece of 


an enemy's way, and to prevent being enfiladed. T hey 

likewiſe make a good deſence 2 in making the 
parapet on the ſide next the oppoſite flank. 

Tu AVERSE, in a wet ſoſs, is a fort of „ made by throw- 


make a paſſage over it. See GALLERY. _ 
TRAVERSE alſo denotes a wall of earth or tone raiſed acrols 3 


work which is commanded, to cover the men. 

TRAVERSE allo ſignifies an retrenchment,' or line fortified 

with faſcines, barrels or of earth, or gabions. See 
RETRENCHMENT.' | 


TRAVERSE, in navigation, is the yariation of alteration of 2 
ſhip's courſe, Occaſioned by the ſbifting of the winds, cur- 


after ſo many turning and windings, the true courſe and 
diſtance-made from the place failed from, and the true point 
or place where the ſhip is; that fo the wind coming, fair, it 
may be known how to ſhape a courſe for the place intended. 
ger SA I IW . i | 
This may be performed geometrically two ways : the firſt, by 
drawing new meridians, through the extremity of cet 
courſe, parallel to the firſt meridian, or north and fouth line 
at firſt made, and ſetting off every courſe with 2 ſweep of bo, 
as if it were a queſtion in plain failing. You may alſo let fall 
perpendiculars to every new meridian, from the point that the 
ſhip failed to upon that courſe, by which you have the courſe, 
diſtance, difference of latitude, and departure to ever) courſe. 
To illuſtrate this by an example: a ſhip being bound for a port 
diſtant 120 miles N. E. + E. fails 8 20 miles, then 


point, as A, for the port failed from; then with 60 of the 
chords, and one foot in A, draw the arch Lm, upon which 
ſet off two points (becauſe the courſe is S. 8. E.) from Lt 


30, from A to B then is the Bip © B: thus letting f. © 
perpendicular BK, AK 7. 7 is the difference of latitudes 


difference of latitude upon that courſe is BL 33+ 35 and de- 


Proceed in the ſame manner for the third courſe, with the 
parallel CO, ſet off E. by N. 25, from C to D, and ora 
the line DP, from which ſet off the laſt courſe, N. N. E. 4% 
then is your ſhip at E. | 


© % 
* o : 
4 * * ” z * 
= N * 


Since then the ſhip came frond A, and is now at'E, the Une 
AE meadfured on the fame parts upon which all the 
other diffances were taken, will be found 91 miles, 145 
by 


arch R'Q'meaſured on the rhumbs, five points, viz. N. E. 
E. fo that the hip is now gr miles N. E. by E. from the port 
failed from.” © ©* - * N N f 

To find her courſe and diſtance to the port bound for, ſet off 
4 half points upon the arch RQ from R to S, and from A 
through 8 draw the line AS F; upon which ſet off 120, the 
diſtance from the port failed from to the port bound for, from 


Atto F; chen is F che port bound for: now the port bound 


for being at F, and the ſhip being but at E, the line E F mea- 
ſured on the ſame equal parts that the reſt was taken from, will 
de found'to be 31, and the arch T V meaſured on the chords, 
is 35 fa, or N. E. by N. ſomewhat eaſterly, &c. 

This method is uſeful, where the courſes tend generally one 
_ way, without interſecting one another; but if they often 
croſs, it is beſt to have recourſe to the ſecond method, which 
is without new meridians, l | | 


was the 


TRA 


And ſo for the fourth courſe N. N. E. or two points 44 miles, 
I place my difference of latitude 40: 6, in the north column, 
and my departure, 16: 8, in the eaſt column ; then adding up 
each column, the ſum of the northing column is 78 : 8, and the 
ſum of the ſouthing column is 27 : 7, which ſubſtracted from 
the northing 78: 8, the remainder 51: 1, is the difference of 
latitude made good, which is northing, becauſe the northing 
ter number. 
Again, the ſum of the eaſting column is 75 : o, which, be- 
cauſe there is no weſting to ſubtract from it, is the eaſting 
made good, Thus you have the northing 51: 1, and the caſt- 
ing 75: © given, to find courſe and diſtance ; and h you 
cannot find in the table the exact number of 5x: 1, and 75: o 
together, yet find the neareſt you can, which is 75: 4, and 


50: 9, over which at the top, you find 34 degrees for the courſe, 


T 


In order to this, obſerve how many points are between the | 


point next to be laid down, and the point oppoſite to the 
courſe 'Jaft laid down; for that is the point for laying down: 
then, "with the chord of 60, and one foot in the point the 
ſhip is laſt come to, deſcribe an arch; upon which ſet off the 
points found by the aboveſaid rule, and through that draw the 
line for the next courſe, c. For an e 

Draw a north and ſouth line, as in the former, as the line 
RM, fig. 17, no. 2. in which aſſume a point, as at A, for the port 
failed from; then from A ſer off the firſt courſe and diſtance, 
viz, N. N. W. 68, from A to B; and for the ſecond courſe, 


with the chord of 60, and one foot in B, draw the arch T W, 


upon which to ſet off the next courſe 8. S. W. 70, obſerve 
the rule above delivered, viz. to take the number of points 
between the point oppoſite to the laſt courſe ſailed, and the 
point you are next to fail on, The reaſon of which rule is this : 
if jrom A to H your courſe be N. N. W. then back from B to 
A, muſt needs be 5. S. E. the oppoſite point; and then if you 
were to fail S. by E. it muſt be one pol 

that 8. 8. E. line; if ſouth, it is two points, and conſequently 
the next courſe being 8. 8. W. you are to ſet off 4 points, upon 
which ſet off 70 miles, from B to C, and then is your ſhip at 
C: for the third courſe, if from B to C be S. S. W. then from 
C to ; is N. N. E. but the next courſe being E. half N. the 
points between N. N. E. and E. half N. are five points and 
an half, and therefore with the chord of 60 and one foot in C, 
draw the arch X Y, upon which ſet off five points and an half 
from X to Y, and through Y draw the line C D, upon which 
ſet off 90 miles from C to D: then is your ſhip atD. 
After the ſame manner lay down all the reft, as D E, which is 
W. N. W. half N. 50, then E F ſouth 25, then FG, E. half 
S. 45; then laſtly G H, ſouth 30, which is the laſt courſe, 
Thus your ſhip being at H, and the port failed from at A, 
the line AH 28 miles, is the diſtance made good ; and the 
angle at A is four points, viz. S. E. but the port intended for, 
being 8. W. 55. ſet it from A to K, and the ſhip being at 
H, the line H K, 62 miles, is the diſtance from the ſhip to the 


nt to the ſouth ward of 


which is N. E. by N. o“ 15“ eaſterly, and the diſtance 91 
miles. , ; . 6-7. ; . 
RAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of ſome matter of fact, 
alledged to be done in a declaration, or pleadings ; upon which 
the other fide coming and maintaining that it was iſſue 
is joined for the cauſe to proceed to trial, See Is8Vs, and 
TRIAL. A 
'The formal words of a traverſe are in the law French, ſans ceo, 
in Latin, a/que boc, and in Engliſh, without that, &e. 

An anſwer, fays Weſt (ſpeaking of bills in yy that 
which the defendant pleadeth or faith in bar to avoid the plain- 


tiff's bill or action, either by confeflion and avoiding, or by 


denying and traver/ing the material parts thereof. A replica- 
tion is the plaintiff's reply to the defendant's anfwer, which 
muſt affirm and purſue his bill, and confeſs and avoid, deny 
or traverſe the defendant's anſwer. . | 

A plea is naught which neither traverſes nor confeſſeth the 
plaintiff's title, &c. Every matter in fact alledged by the 
plaintiff, may be traverſed by the defendant, but not matter 
of law, or what js part matter of law, and part matter of 
fat ; nor may a record be traverſed, as this is not to be tried 
by a 

It 2 no be expreſly pleaded in the afirmative, which is 
expreſly anſwered in the negative, no traverſe is neceſſary, 
there being a ſufficient iſſue joined: alſo where the defendant hath 
given a particular anſwer in his plea, to all the material points 


contained in the declaration, he need not take a traverſe; for 


T 
| 


port bound for ; and the courſe is found by meaſuring the angle 


at H 71% 48% or W. S. W. more than a quarter weſterly, &c. 
To work a TRAVERSE by the tables of differ ence of latitude and 
departure,—T his is the principal uſe thoſe tables are intended 
| for; and the way of working a traverſe hereby, is equal to the 
beſt for exactneſs, and ſuperior in point of expedition. 
Make a little table with fix columns, the firſt for the courſe, 
the ſecond for the diſtance, the third for the northing, the 
fourth for the ſouthing, the fifth for the caſting, the ſixth for 
the weſting. Then find the difference of the latitude and the 
departure to every courſe, and ſet them in their proper columns; 
as where the courſe is northerly, ſet the difference of the lati- 
tude under northing, or in the north column; and where the 
_ is ſoutherly, ſet the difference of latitude in the ſouth 
co ſumn. | | | 
Again, where the courſe is eaſterly, ſet the departure in the 


eaſt column, and when weſterly, ſet it in the weſt column; 


then adding up each column by itfelf, ſubſtract the north and 
ſouth columns, the leſſer from the greater, the remainder is the 
northing or ſouthing made good. - Alſo ſubſtract the eaſt and 
weſt columns, the leſſer from the greater, the remainder is the 
eaſting or weiting made good; then have you the difference of 
latitude and departure given, to find the courſe and diſtance, 
In the firſt example above ſpecified, the firſt courſe is 8. 8. E. 
32 miles, or two points 30 miles; for which 1 find the diffe- 
rence of latitude 27: 7. Now the courſe being between ſouth 
and eaſt, I place my difference of latitude in the ſouth column, 
and my departure 11: 5 in the eaſt column, leaving the north 
and weſt columns blank. 1 

Then for the ſecond courſe N. E. by N. or three points 40 
miles, my difference of latitude, 33: 3 is to be placed in the 
north column, and the departure 22 : 2 in the eaſt column, be- 
caule the courſe is between the north and caſt, 

* the third courſe being E. by N. or ſeven points, 25 miles, 

place my difference of latitude 4: 9 in the north column, 

= 12 24:5, in the caft column. 3 


that when the thing is anſwered, there needs no further 
denial. 

RAVERSE of an indiftment or preſentment, is the contradicting 
or denying ſome chief point of it, and taking iſſue thereon, 
See INDICTMENT, and PRESENTMENT.— Thus, in a pre- 
ſentment againſt a perſon for a highway overflowed with wa- 
ter, for default of ſcouring a ditch, &c, he may either tra- 
verſe the matter, by alledging that there is no highway, or that 
the ditch is ſufficiently ſcoured ; or he may traverſe the cauſe, 
viz. by alledging that he hath not the land, or that be and 
they whoſe eſtate, Ec. have not uſed to cleanſe the ditch, 


Travers: of an office, is the proving that an inquiſition made 


of lands or goods is deſective, and untruly made. See Or- 


vier, and INQUISITION, 


No perſon ſhall traverſe an office, unleſs he can make to him- 
ſelf a good right and title: and if one be admitted to _ 
an office, this admiſſion of the party to the traverſe, ſuppolcs 
the title to be in him, or elſe he had no cauſe of traverſe. 


TRAVERSE is ſometimes uſed in heraldry, for a partition of an 


eſcutcheon, of the figure repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 90. 
which they blazon parti per pal, traverſe, argent and gules, 


TRAVERSE Hes. See the article TYLE. 
TRAVESTY, or TRAVESTI, a term which ſome late authors 


75 


have introduced into poetry: it is originally French, being a 
participle of the verb zrave/tir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf, or to ap- 
pear in maſquerade. Hence trave/ty comes to be applied to the 
disfiguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into a = 
and manner different from his own ; by which means it be- 
comes difficult to know him. See PAK OD. 

G. Battiſta Lalli has trave/tied Virgil, or turned him into 
Italian burleſque verſe. Scarron has done the ſane in French, 
and Cotton and Phillips in Engliſh verſe. See BuxLESGuI. 
Caſtalio is charged with having trave/tied the bible, by reaſon 
of the difference of air and ſtyle between his verſion and the 
original. 

RAUMATI CS, TPAYMATIKA, Pulneraries, or medicines 
good for the healing of wounds. See VULNERARY, and 
AGGLUTINANT, HEALING, CONSOLIDATION, Oc. 


TRAYL-BASTON, or TRAILI-BASTON.— Edward I. in 


| 


his 32d year, ſent out a new writ of inquiſition, under this 
denomination, againſt the intruders on other mens lands, who, 
to. oppreſs the right owner, would make over their lands to 
great men ; againſt batterers hired to beat men, breakers of 
peace, raviſhers, incendiaries, fighters, falſe Aſſiſors, and 
other malefactors: which inquiſition was fo ſtrictly exccuted, 
and ſuch fines taken, that it brought in a world of treaſure to 
the king. „ 
Hence alſo juftices of trayllaſſon, a denomination given to the 
judges appointed to execute dis commiſſion, either by reaſon of 
their ſevere and ſummary way of proceeding, or waule a ſtaff 
| IS 3 - vag 
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TRE 


was delivered them as the badge of their office, and the affen- 
ders wer dragged before this juriſdiction. | Oy 
TRAYTOR, TRAITOR, -TRADITOR, 2 betrayer of his 
king and country, or one guilty of high treaſon, See IX IA“ 
son, A INR. „ a6 th; (4 4, FH 
TRAY TERQUS, or Tx aiTERQUs Poſition, is particularly 
underſtood of a tenet, which ſome. formerly, held, of the le- 
gality of taking arms by the king's apthorky agpeok his per- 
ſon, and theſe commiſioned by him: which. is condemned by 
ſtatute 14. Car. II. c. 3. e , 
TREACLE, in pharmacy, c. See THERTACA, 
TREACLE Vater, Aqua Theriacalis, Ste WATER... 
TREASON, TzEACHERY, the act or crime of infidelity to 
ones lawful ſoversign. See TRAYTOR. | 1 tn 
Treaſon, in our laws, is of two ſorts, high and petty.  . 
High TrxEASON, or TREASON paramount, is an offence com- 
- mitted againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether 
by imagination, word, or deed.——Such arc, to compals or ima- 
ine the death of the king, queen, or prince; or to deflaut * 
| king's wiſe, ot his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt 
ſon's wife, or to leyy war againſt the king i his realms, to 
adhere-to his enemies, counterfeit his great ſeal, or mqney, to 
kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, | 
juſtices in eyre, of aſſize, or of gyer and terminer, being 
in their place during their office, diminiſhing or impairing 
current money : ſay ing that the king is a heretic or papiſt, 
or intends to introduce popery, anno 13. Car. II. 
It is a maxim, that in majori proditione, amues ſunt. principales, 
there are no acceſſaries in high tregſan, all are principals. See 
Acces Axx, and PRINCIPAL. .. ors 
Alſo, that woluntas non reputabitur pra facto, nift in cauſa pro- 
ditionis, the will is never taken for the deed in any caſe, but | 
that of high greaſen. . £4502 2 
Though ſome high treaſon; are much more heinous than others, 
yet the puniſhment appointed by law is the ſame in all (clip- 
ping and coining only excepted) which is, that the traitor be 
laid upon a hurdle or fledge, drawn to the gallows, there 


hanged, but cut down while alive, the entrails pulled out and | 


burnt before the criminal's face, then his head and quarters 


* y 1 | 
Fi Hf) * 


giently we had likewiſe a treaſurer of the.excheguer, ir... 

r of wat, Ge. —In the Romi countries. the title 1, 

1s, alſo given ſamew hat abulively to an ecclefiaftic, ho 

has the keeping of the relicks, abd.the charters and archives of | 

a a church or monaſtery, | See, .ARCHIV Bs, . 

This dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meaſure, to that of the an. 

cient deacons, Who had the like charge in the primitive 
| church. See Draco. oe 

Lerd High TREASURER . is the thürd great officer of 

» the en; yader whole. chords. and. ent is all (he 

king's revenue kept in the exchequer. See Ravenus, and 
EXCHEQUER. | 


2 
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He receives the office by delivery of a white, Raff to hin ſrom 


the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure; anciently le 
received it by delivery of the golden of the treaſury, 
He bas the check of all the afficers any way employed in c. 
lecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or ather revenues of the 
crown. He has the gift of all the cuſtomers, comptcollers 
and ſearchers places in all the ports of Landon, and the noi. 
2 of the eſcheators. in every county, See Cos ron 
anſe, Cc. | "Rf * 1 
He alone, or others in commiſſion with him, letteth leaſes of 
all the, crown lands, gives warrants to certain perſuns of quali- 
ty to have their wine cuſtom-free, Sr. 
The ancient ay s. 383. but of late is ſaid to have been 
80007. The office of lord treaſurer is nom in commiſſion. 
See I REASURY. t draws nr tr ne | 
Under TREASURER of England. | See UnDER- Treaſurer. 
TREASURER, of the is an officer Who, in the abſence 
of the lord „ has power, with the comptroller and 
other officers of the green cloth, and the ſteward of the Mar- 
ſhalſea,-.to hear and determine treaſons, . felonies and other 
crimes committed within the king's palace. See Housz ron, 


* 


TREASURER of the navy, is an officer who. receives money out 
of the exchequer, by, warrant from the lord high t-/urer, 
or the lords commithoners executing that place, and pays all 
charges of the navy, by warrant from the ptincipal officers of 
the navy. See NA VX. N 


cut off, and impaled where the king ſhall judge meet. — Add | TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of 2 prince are 


to this, that he forſeits all his lands and goods whatever to the 
king, his wife loſes her dowry, his children their nobility, and 
all right of inheriting. 3 u . 0 ö 
Even an ideot or lunatic, though judged incapable of moſt | 
r puniſhed. as a traitor, if he go about to kill | 
4 ng. Rn „ Ane — 
For Petit or Petty TREASON, See PRT T Treaſon, 


This kind gives forfeiture of lands by eſcheat to the lord of 
the fee. | See EsCHEAT. ET TIN ee 
There is alſo mention made of acumulative and conſtructive 
treaſon, in the ſtatute 14. Car, II. N Han 
Miſpriſion of TREASON. See the article MisrRISIo Nx | 
TREASURE, Theſaurus, 3uoavp@-,; a ſtore or ſtock of mo- 
ney in reſerve. TREASURER, and I REASUKY. 


T REASUR E-Zrove,' q. d. treaſure found, in law, is when mo- 


received, pteſerved, and diſburſed. 1 | 
In 9 tregſin is a part of the Exchequer, by ſome 
called the lower exc See EXCHEQUER. - . 
T he officers, of his majeſky's treaſury, ot the lower exchequer, 
are the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a ſecretary, two chamber- 
bins, an auditor, four tellers, a, cletc of the pells, uſhers of 
the receipt, a tally - cutter, &c. See each officer under his pro- 
per article, CHANCELLOR, TELLER, TAI, &c. 
At Rome, under the emperors, there were two kinds of trea- 
ſuries, the one called ærarium, wherein the monies de ſtined 


. to ſupport the charges of the government were kept; the other 


fiſeus,. wherein were preſerved thoſe. intended for the particular 

ſubſiſtence of the emperor and his court, In effect the z12- 
rium belonged to the people, and the fiſcus to the prince. Se 
ALRARIUM, and FisCus. 


ney, gold, ſilver, plate, or bullion, is found. in the ground, 1 „We have ſtill. a reſemblance. of this difference among vs, but 


any place, and none knows to whom it belongs, 8 
This ſhould naturally fall to the finder, but particular nations 
have made particular proviſions for it. — Ihe Jews gave it the | 


- prudence was various with regard hereto ; ſometimes. it was | 
given to the maſter of the grounds, ſometimes to the ſinder, 
and ſometimes it was adjudged to the public treaſury, 

In France and England the general uſage is to have ſuch. trea- 
ſure ſequeſtered to the king, unleſs where the benefit thereof is 
expreſly gcanted-or made over by the king to ſome other, as 
the locd of the manour., F | | 
In ſome places in France, it is divided into three parts, one | 
for the king, one for the proprictor of the land, and one for | 
the finder. . | a | 
Briton ſays, it is every ſubject's part, as ſoon as he hath fqund | 
any treaſure in the earth, to make it known to the coroner,of 
the county, oc. is 
The puniſhment for concealing treaſure found in England, is | 
impriſonment and fine; but if any mine of metal be found in 
any ground, it always appertains to the lord of. the ſoil, ex- 
cept it be a mine of gold or ſilver, which anciently always 
belonged to the king, in whoſe ground foever it were found: 
but by an act of parliament, the king now bath only the præ- | 
emption. 


TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure, of a prince | 


or corporation is committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed of in 
payment of officers, and other expences, See [TREASURY. 

Of theſe there is a great variety. His majeſty of Great- Britain, 
in quality of elector of Brunſwic, is @rch-treaſurer of | the 
Roman empire. See ARCH-T REASURER.—ln the ſtates of 
Poland are two grand-treaſurers, that of the kingdom of Po- 
land, and that of the dutchy of Lithuania. 3 | 
In England the principal officers under this denomination are 
the lord high treaſurer, the treaſurer of the howfholg, trea- 
ſarer of the navy, of the wardrabe, of the king's. cham- 


ber, Sc. See CHAMBERLAIN, c. 


— 


it is confounded in France, c. Where the king diſpoles ab- 
ſolutely of the public treaſure, Ac. en P | 
Lords of the TRRASUR Y In lieu of one ſingle director and ad- 
miniſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the title of lord high 
treaſurer ; it is frequently thought proper to put that office in 


commiſſion, i. e, to appoint. ſeveral perſons to diſcharge it 


with equal authority, unde the title of lords commiſſioners of _ 
the treaſury, See I REASUAER. 7F 
TREAT, in our old law-book, ſignifies aa much as fan cut, 
or withdrawn,-— Thus a juror was challenged, becauſe he could 
not diſpend 40 l and therefore was. treat by the ſtatute, or 
diſcharged. Old. Nat, Br. See JURoR, &c. 
TREATISE, TRaAcTATUs, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on any 
| ſubject, See TRacr. N 
A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodical 
than au eſſay; but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem, See EsSAY, © 
TREAT V, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the fevera! 
articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon between oe 
raign powers. See ALLIANCE. St bt 4 
There are treaties of peace, of marriage, of confederacy, of 
neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and navigation. 
See PEACE, CONFEDERACY, Sc. | 
The celebrated treaties are thoſe , of Nimeguen, of Munſter, 
of the Pyreneans, of Weltphalia, of Riſwick, of Utrecht, 
of; Hanover, of Vienna, Sc. | ; 0g 
Treaties of commerce are uſually followed by various tar 
to adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation of mer 
chandiaes into the reſpective dominions of the contracting 
powers. | | . r 
The laſt zreaty.of peace, commerce, navigation, Cc. between 
England and France, was ſigned at Utrecht the Iſt of ri 
1713, and conſiſts of 39 articles, moſt whereof are regula''Y 
executed between the two. nations, only, ſome of the nde 
particular ones cannot yet be executed, by reaſon ot fame 
difkculties in the tarifs, See IA AIT. 


Guarantee of a TREATY,, See the article Gua RAU TET. 
| " 'TREBEL- 


+REBELAJANICAS or Tun SELL AY Harth, in the Roman 
{prudencey 4 ing to an beir inſtituted by teſta- 
— the teſtator, after appointing a full and genera) heir, 


ultra dedrantemny beyond three ſourths thereof, in that caſe the 
heir was allowed to retrench and detain one fourth part of the 


ſucceſſion, that "the quality of heir might not be rendered 
wholly vain and fruitleſs. ; 
TREBLE, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four parts in 
{,mphony, of that which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in 
1 concert. See Music, Gravity, aud SYMPHONY. 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, a treMe violin, treble havtboy, &c, 
See VIOLIN, Cc. | * „„ Gs PALE 


the articles CHALAZA, and EGG. | 
TREE, Arbors the Arſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, con- 
ſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 


this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurfery, Quintiney re- 


cormmends us to ſuch as are ftraight, fix foot high at leaſt, and 
pve or fix inches thick at bottom, and three or four at top; 
the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as 2 token of their youth, 
and of the good (oil they grew in. See TRANSPLANTATION; 


NURSERY, Ofc. 


Dwarf TREEs, are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffered to | 


have above half a foot of ſtem.— Theſe are uſed to be kept 
vacant of hollow in the middle,” that the branches ſpreading 
round about the fides may form a kind of round bowl or buſh. 
Se Dw ARP. © | ; 

Wall Tarts, are thoſe whoſe branches are ſtretched out, and 
nailed againſt walls. See WALL, and ESFALIER. 
For dwarf and wall trees, ſuch are to be choſe out of the nur- 
ſery ſor tranſplantation, as are ſtraight, and conſiſt of a ate 
ftem, and a fingle graft, rather than two or three grafts in 


— — 


veral branches: their thickneſs at bottom ſhould be two of 
three inches. 
Fruit TREEs, are ſuch as bear fruit. Sce the article FRUIT, 
Timber Txees, are thoſe whoſe trunks ate tall and ſtraight, 
whereof beams, maſts, &c. are uſtd to be made. See 
T1MBER. 


Coniferous TREES, are thoſe whoſe fruit is of a conical figure, 
as the pine, fir, larch, cer. Theſe ate alſo called re/iniferous, 


by reaſon: coniferous 77ers are generally covered with a bark | 


that abounds in reſin. See RESIN. 


Mr. Ray, and other authors, ſpeak of ſeveral trees of prodi- | 


gious bulk. The jeſuit d' Acoſta, in his hiſtory of the Indies, 
lib, 4. c. 3. mentions a hollow tree at Tlacocharaya, three 
leagues from Gauxa in New Spain, nine fathom within-ſide 
near the ground, and ſixteen without-lide, He adds, that it 
is under this tree the barbarians aftemble to perform their reli- 
gious ceremonies, dance round their idols, &c.—Herrera men- 
tions another, which fixteen men, joining hands, cannot fa- 
thom, — F. Kircher, in his Latium, p. 30. affirms, he has 
ſeen a tree near Gonzano which would lodge a Whole family 
of 25 perſons in its cavity, The common people have a tra- 
dition, that it was planted by Auguſtus. | 


In the Indies there are very large foreſts conſiſting only off 


2 ſingle tree; whoſe branches falling to the ground, take 
root, and put forth new trees : the fig tree and paretuvier are 
of this kind. F OY, | 

M. Lonvillers mentions trees in Peru, one part of whoſe 
branches produce fruit one half the year, and the other part 


the other half In China is a tree which bears tallow, whereof | 


that nation make their candles. See"TAL Low. if 
There are two or three very remarkable phenomena in the 
goth of trees, which have eſcaped the obſervation of the na- 
turalifts of all ages, except thoſe of out own: theſe are the | 
perpendicularity of their trunks, or ſtems, to the horizon, 
and the paralleliſm of their tufts to the ſpot of earth they 
grow on. An account of each, ſee under the articles Pt R- 
FENDICULARITY, and PARALLELISM, | 

For the planting, tranſplanting, ſemination, pruning, felling, | 
eratting, ſhrowding, barking, Cc. of trees ; ſee the reſpective 
articles, PLAN T ING, TRANSPLANTING, SEMINA TION, 
PRUNING, ENGRAFTING, Cc. 

Mr, Ray diſtinguiſhes the zrees and ſhrubs of our native 
growth in England, into, I. Such as have their flower diſ- 


Joined, and remote from the fruit Which are, 


T RK N 


1% Niciferous TREES, or ſuch as bear nuts: as the walnut 
tree, the hazle-nut tree, the beach, the cheſnut, and the com- 
mon oak,” See Nur. 

2e, Coniferews Tens, or ſuch as bear a ſquammous or 

ſcaly fruit, of à conical figure, and a woody or hard ſub- 


ſtance, in Which are many ſceds; which, when they are 


ripe; the cone opens or gapes in all its ſeveral cells or parti- 
tions, and lets them drop out : of this kind are the Scotch 
firs; male and female ; the pine, which, in our gardens, is 
called the Scotch fir; the common alder tree, and the birch 
tree. © 1195 
30. Baccifefous TREES, ot ſuch as beat berries 3 as the juni- 
per and yew tree. See BACCIFEROUS. 4 It 
4*. Linigerus TRR Es, or fuch as bear a woolly, downy 
fübſtance: as the black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, 
and offers bf all kinds. See Lanuto, T OMENTUM, r. 
5% TREES which bear their ſeeds, (having an imperfect 
flower) it Baß membranes and caſes : as, the horn-beam, or 
bard- beam, called in ſome places the horn-beech, 
IL Such as have their fruits and flowers contiguous 3 which 
are either with the flower placed on the top of the fruit, or 
- adhering to the baſe or bottom of the fruit. 
Of the former kind, fome are pomiferous, as apples and pears ; 


H " 


wild roſe, {weet-brier, currants, the great 


NIFEROUS. | vg. Ty 

20. Baccifernes TREEs, as the ſtrawberry tree in the weſt of 
Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, the dwart a large laurel, the 
viburnum of way-faring tree, the dogberry tree, the ſea black 
thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet, barberry, common 
elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the 
bramble, and the ſpindle tree, or prickwood, 

Or ſuch as have their fruit dry when ripe 3 28 the bladder-nut 
tree, the box tree, the common. elm and aſh, the maple, the 
gaule of ſweet willow, common heath-broom, dyers weed, 
futze or gorſe, the lime tree, | 


Heart of a TREE, Gee HEART. 
Paralleliſm of rows of LR EES, PARALLELISM., 


Dianas TREE, arbor Diane, among the chymiſts, is a kind of 
metalline vegetation, Which after .a long proceſs ſhoots out 
into branches, with the appearance of leaves, and even flowers. 
See AR ko. | | 

TER of Mars, arbor Martis, is another very fingular vegeta- 
tion, firſt diſcovered accidentally by the younger Lemery. 
See ARBOR. „ | 

Dormant TREE, Jes Dorm ANT. 

Roof T REES, RooF. 

TREFOITL. Ses the article 1 R1Fot.iUM. 

TREMOR, TREeMBLING, in medicine, a diſeaſe nearly - 
kin to'a convullion, wherein there 1s ſomething of a convul- 
ſive motion or ſhaking, accompanying a voluntary Or natural 

motion. See ConNvUL5SION, and PARALYSIS. N 

A tremor is frequently found to, ariſe upon the more violent 

paſſions, particularly anger, gluttony, venery, &c. but this is 

accidental and tranſitory. 1 | 

| A tremor is ſometimes apt to degenerate into other worſe dil- 


| eaſes, viz, palley, apoplexy, lethargy, ſpaſmus, &'c. In old 


| men it is incurable. See I REPIDATION. | 
The medicine commonly made uſe of in tremers, and other 
nervous diſtempers, by the name of palſey drops, is no ather 
| than compound ſpirit of lavender. The moſt ſucceſsful way 
of uſing it, is by taking 30 or 4© drops twice or thrice a day, 
dropt on loaf tugar or a little bread. Tt is ſuppoſed, that by 
this way the moſt ſpirituous and efficacious parts make their 
Way difectly by the nerves of the palate, Sc. without under- 
going the courſe” of the circulation, as it is ſaid to do when 
taken in a liquid vehicle. ; | 
TREMOR of the heart. See the article PALPLTATION. | 
TRENCH, a ditch cut, or dug in the ground, to drain off 
the waters in a meadow, 2 moraſs, or the like; or to divert 
the courſe of a river. See Dir ch, Cc. | 
Many of the bogs in Ireland have been drained, and made 
good ground, by only digging trenchez around them. 
TRENCHES, in fortification, ate ditches which the beſiegers cut 
to approach more ſecurely to the place attacked; whence they 
are alſo called lines of approach, —See Tab. . fig. 21. 
J. 11. Cc. See alſo DITCH, APPROACH, COUNTER- 
TRENCH, ©, 7 f | 
They ſay, mount the trenches, that is, go upon duty in them 
To relieve the trenches, is to relieve ſuch as have been upon 
duty there. See MoUNTING: 
The enemy is {aid to have cleared the trenches, when they have 
driven away, or killed the ſoldiers who guarded them. 
Tail of the "I RENCH) is the place where it was begun, See 
Tait And the head that to which it is carried, See HEAD, 


and ATTACK, 


— ——— 


Trenches 


and forrit bacorferons, as the ſorb or ſer vice tree, the white: or 


#1 
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point in the ſcull, but fo far off the fracture, chat it touch it 


Trenches are of ſeveral ſorts, according to the nature of 


the ſoil: if the adjacent territory be rocky, the trench is 


only an elevation of bavins, gabions, wool-packs, or epaule- | 


ments of earth, caſt round about the place — but where the 
rr dug therein, and 
with a parapet on the fide of the beſieged. See Pa- 
RAPET, Sc. ante Os ot hp. pug” 
The breadth of the trenches is from eight to ten foot, and the 
ae dee 
2 > 4 Wo os | + 4 
The trenches are to be carried on with winding · lines, in ſome 
manner parallel to the works of the fortreſs, ſo as not to be in 


view of the enemy, nor to expoſe their length to the enemy's | 
ſhot ; for then they will be in danger of being enfiladed, or 


ſcoured by the enemy's cannon : this carrying of the trenches 
obliquely, they call carrying them by caudees, or returns. See 
ENFILADE. . | 


Opening the Txexncnes, is when the beſiegers begin to work 


** 


N bens hs «oh ho tut 
hen the ins to wag, put ſomething in bet 
be of the wound; looſen it, and-take it out with a ju, 
_ Turgeon's pincers,, or forceps. - 
After the operation is over, the part is to be waſhed gent); 
with weak red wine, and proper dreflings applied thereon, as 
honey of roſes, arceus liniment, oil of St. John's wort, ©; 
Tf the dura mater be corrupted, add, as occalion-requires, ſpicit 
of wine, tincture of myrrh and aloes, Venice turpentine, ho- 
ney Ægyptiacum, &c. | OT TE 
Mr. Cbeſelden takes notice, that the finus's and ſpine of the 
os ſrontis, make it very dangerous, if not impracticable, to 
apply a to the middle and lower part of the ſorchead. 
TREPIDATION, in medicine, a tremor, or trembling ol 


* 


the nerves and members of the body. See TERMok. 


upon the line of approaches; which is uſually done in the | The firſt ſymptom of madneſs in dogs, is a trepidation of the 


night ; ſometimes within muſket-ſhot, -and ſometimes within 


members, c. See HYDROPHOBIA. 


half, or whole cannon-ſhot of the place, if there be no eue TxEPIDATION, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes a libration of 


ground about it, the garrifon ſtrong, and their cannon we 


ſerved, See Openinc. 


a 1 my | 1% $4 

The workmen that open the trenches are always ſupported by 
bodies of men againſt the fallies of the beſieged; and ſome- 
times thoſe bodies lie between them and the place, as alſo on 
wr DCT ET gr er 

The pioneers ſometimes work on their knees ; and the men 
that are to ſupport them lie flat on their faces, in order to 
avoid the enemy's ſhot ; and the pioneers are likewiſe uſually 
covered with mantelets, or ſauciſſons. | 


To TRENCH the ballaft, is a fea phraſe, hgnifying to divide the 


ballaſt into ſeveral trenches in a ſhip's hold, ALLAST. 


TRENCHE, in heraldry. See the article TRAncne”, 
TRENCHING-Phugh, is an inſtrument for cutting out the 


the eighth ſphere ; or a motion which the Prolemajc ſyſtem attri- 
butes to the firmament, to account for certain almoſt inſenſible 
changes and motions obſerved. in the axis of the world; by 
means whereof the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come to be gra- 


dually changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to approach reciprocally, 


firſt towards one pole, then the other, See PToL EMA ic, E. 
This motion is alſo called the motion of the firſt libration. Sce 
LiBRATION, and T1iTUBATION.;..- 
TRESPASS, in law, ſignifies any tranſgreflion of the law, 
under treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of treaſon. See T's axs- 
ERASSIOMR) ebe 
For a lord of parliament. to depart” from thence without the 
king's licence, is neither treaſon, nor - felony, but Tr-/pajj. 
Staundford. Pl. Cor. 


# 


ſides of trenches and drains, or the ſides of turf, fc, See TrxsPAss, however, is. moſt commonly uſed either for that 


Proven.” 


TRENTAL, TxIcinTAL, or TRICENNAL, a Romiſh office 
for the dead, conſiſting of thirty maſſes, rehearſed for thirty days 


ſucceflively after the party's death. | 
The trental is thus called from the Italian, trenta, triginta, 


thirty. It is mentioned anno primo Ed. VI. Et vole, & ordino, | 
quod executores met ordinant ſeu ordinare fuciunt unum trental pro | 


lute anima mee _ 
REPANUM, TxzyAn, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, called 
alſo anabuptiſton and modiolus; ſerving to petforate a bone, 


eſpecially that of the cranium, and uſed as ſuch in the opera- 


tion of trepanning. See TREFANNING, 1 
It is in form of a terebra, or wimble, only the handle in- 
dented, ſomewhat in manner of a round faw.—It ſerves for 
the cure of wounds, contuſions, and fractures of the cranium, 
when they do not go beyond the ſecond table ; for by means 
hereof, an amputation or exfoliation is made of what part, or 


g_ of a bone one pleaſes, See CRANIUM, FRACTURE, 

REPANNING, Se. | | 
It has uſually a ſharp nail in the middle of its circumference, 
ſerving to keep it firm and ſteady during the operation, —lt 


ſhould alfo have a kind of cope to riſe and fall as occaſion re- 
| that it may not go deeper in the bone than is neceſſary. 
here are alſo two-pointed trepars, others triangular, qua- 
drangular, and hexagonal for the cure of a caries of the bones. 
— T here are alſo perforative trans, and exfoliative ones, See 


ExXFOLIATIVE. 


TREPANNING, in chirurgery, the operation of relieving 


cuts, contuſions, caries's, and fractures in the ſcull, by 
means of an inftrument called the trepanum, See TRE 
PANUM. | 

Trepanning is a very dangerous and difficult operation; not to 


be uſed, unleſs when the chips and prominences of the bones 


prick ; when the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, and the 


lower broken; and when the extravaſated blood would en- 


danger the perſon's being ſuffocated. See C(RAxN lux. 

The manner of trepanning or opening the ſcull, is thus: the 
hairs being ſhaven off, the ſkin is to be cut through to the 
pericranium, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the muſcles of the 


temples, and the ſutures of the ſcull: and for this time the 


wound is to be bound up, unleſs there be ſo little blood ſpilt, 
that the pericranium may at the ſame time be pulled up from 
the bone. | | W 

After a few hours, ſtop the patient's ears, and take one of 
the inſtruments called a male trepanum, or modiolus; fix its 


not, much leſs the ſuture, with its teeth; though ſome ſur- 
geons do not mind to avoid the ſutures, but aſſure us, they | 


have perforated them as ſucceſsfully as any other * | 
Then, holding the inſtrument faſt with the left hand, turn it 


round with the right, till you have cut a pretty deep hole: 
after this take a female trepanum, which has no point in the 
middle, and turn it round as before: in the mean time, take 
Le duſt or chips that proceed from the perforation, and 
moiſten the inſtrument in oil and water to make it cool and 


ſlippery. 


wrong or damage which is done to the king in his ſoreſt, or 
by one private man to another. ; | 
In this ſenſe it is of two ſorts: . treſdaſe general, otherwiſe 
called rea vi & arms, where force or violence is uſed — 
and treſpaſs ſpecial, otherwiſe called 'treſþaſs upon the cc ; 
which ſhould be that done without force. See AcTion en 
' the caſe.-—But the two ſpecies are ſometimes confounded. 
In an action of treſpa/5, the plaintiff always ſues for damagcs, 
or the value of the hurt done him by the defendant. Sce 


py 


DAMAGES. en e 
© Treſpaſs. is alſo divided into lacal and tranſitory. 

TRESPASS lech, is that which. is ſo annexed to the place certain, 
that if the defendant join iſſue upon a place, and traverſe the 

place mentioned in the declaration, and aver it; it is enough 
to defeat the action. See Loc ATI. 1. 

TRESPASS fragſitery, is that which cannot be defeated by the 
defendant's traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not ma- 
terial, woot Wan Tr a 

T pbe action of treſpaſs, quare clauſum fregit, ought to be local. 

TRESSURE, ee, a e of — orle, uſually 
ſuppoſed to be half the breadth thereof. Sce OR LE. 

It is uſually borne flory, and counter-flory ; and ſometimes 
double, as in Tab, Herald. fig. 85. and ſometimes triple. 

TRESTLE, TxEssEL, or Tauss, is explained by Min- 
ſhieu to be a three · ſooted ſtool ; more particularly a wooden 
frame or ſtand to bear up tables, ſcaffolds, or the like. 3 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, or 
the duſt that may be mixed with any commodity ; which 1 
always 4 pounds in every 104 pounds weight, See TARE. 

TREUGA Dei, TREVE de Dieu. See TRUCE of God. 

TRIA prima, among chymiſts, the three hy poſtatical principles, 

viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of which they hold all bo- 

dies to be primarily made, and into which they are all held gc- 
ſolvable by fire. PRINCIPLE, and ELEMENT. Sec allo 

SALT, SULPHUR, and MERCURY. : 

TRIAD, Tx1 as, TPIAS, a term ſometimes uſed for a trinity. 
See TRIAS, and TRINITY. | . 

TRIAL, in law, the examination of any cauſe, whether civil 

or criminal, according to the laws of the realm, before a pro- 
per judge, See P ROOF, &c. II | 

Of this there are divers kinds: matters of fact, e. gr. beg 

to be tried by the jurors; matters of law by the juſtice ; mat. 
ters of record by the record itſelf, See Jux, fopcs, Jus— 
TICE, RECORD, &c. | 8 
A lord of parliament, indicted of treaſon or felony, ſhaf be 
tried, without any oath, by his peers, upon their honou:* and 
allegiance ; but in appeal, at the ſuit of any ſubjeR, they {h/!! 
be tried per bonos & legales homines. See PEER, and APP #4 
If ancient demeſne be pleaded of -a manour, and denicd, © 
ſhall be tried by the record of domeſday. See Avr EN 
meſne, and DoMESD ANY. ä 
Baſtardy, excommunicat ion, law fulneſs of marriage, and ot 
eccleſiaſtical matters, ſhall be tried by the biſhop's cer. e 
See BASTARD, G. . 
Before trial in a criminal caſe, it is uſual to aſk the . 


how he will be tried; which was anciently a very proce 
; Q11010100» 


queſtion n, though not ſo now; in regard there were formerly 
* . * 
ſeveral ways of trial, vis. by battel, ardeals, and jury. See 
OxDEraAL, and Jun r. | 
When the criminal anſwered, by. God and. his country, it 
ſhewed he made choice to be tried by a jury. —But there is 
now no other way of wiek—This is alſo called trying per pait, 
per patriam. P ) A485 | 
For the ancient manner of trial by combat, and great aſſize, 
ſe ComBAT, DUEL, ASSIZE, AMPION, Ce. 
TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure comprehended under three 
lines, or fides, and which of conſequence has three angles. See 
FrguRsE, and ANGLE. 


If the three lines or ſides of the triangle be all right, it is ad 


to be a plain or reftilinear triangle. See PL ain, and RECTI- 
EAR. | | | 

If al the three ſides of the triangle be equal fas ABC, Tab. 

Geometry, fie. 68.) it is {aid to be equilateral. See EqQuiLa- 
oro Rt, Oo ne > 1 

If only two of the ſides of the triangle be equal (as in DEF, 
69.) it is called an /oſcelzs, or equicrural triangle. See 

A e an Fly, or equraral e, 

Tf all the ſides of the triangle bo unequal to each other (as in 


ACB, fig. 70.) the triangle is ſaid to be ſcalexous, See SC A- 
LENUS. 2 | 


If one of the angles 2 K 452 of a triangle K ML. 
15 


be a right angle, the triangle to be rectangular. See 
RECTANGLE. ., , 

If one of the angles as N, (fg. 72.) be obtuſe, the triangle is 
faid to be, obtuſangu/ar, or amblygeonous, See AMBLYGON, 

Tf all the angles be acute, as in ACB (fe. 68.) the triangle 
is faid to be acutanguler, or oxygonous. See ACUTANGLE, &c, 
If the three lines of the triangle be all curves, the triangle is 


ſaid to be curvilmeny, See CURvVILINEAR. 


If ſome of the ſides be right, and others curve, the angle is 


ſaid to be mixtilinear, 
If the ſides be all arches of great circles of the ſphere, the 
triangle is ſaid to be ſpherical. SPHERICAL triangle. 


Similar TRIANGLES, | J 
Baſe of @a TRIANGLE pt ASE, 
Cs . See the articles jr, 
Legs of @ TRIANGLE, Le6s. 


Corftruttion of TRIANG LES.—x. Two fides, as AB and AC, 
fig. 73. being given in numbers, or other wiſe, together with 
the quantity of the angle intercepted between them, A; to 
conſtruct a triangle = aſſume AB as a baſe; and in A make 


the given angle: on the other. leg ſet off the other given line | 
AC; laſtly, draw BC: then will ABC be the triangle re- 


quired. 
Hence, two ſides with the intercepted angle being determined, 
the whole triangle is determined. ——W herefore, if in two tr:- 
angles ACB and @6cb; a =A; and 46: 44 :: AB: AC, 
the triangles are determined in the ſame manner, and are there- 
fore ſimilar ; c tly c=C and b=B, ab: bc: : AB: 
BC 5): 4527 | 
2. Three ſides, AB, BC, and CA, fig. 68. being given, any 
two whereof, as A C, AB, taken 2 are greater than 
the third, to conſtruct a triangle.—Aſſume A B for a baſe; 
and from A, with the interval A C, deſcribe an arch y; and 
from B, with the interval B C, deſcribe another arch x : draw 
the right lines AC and BC. Thus is the triangle conſtructed. 
Hence, as of any three given right lines, only one triangle can 
be conſtructed; by determining the three ſides, the whole tri- 
angle 1s determined. 
Wherefore, if in two triangles AC B and ac (Hg. 73.) AC: 
AB: :ac: ab; AC: CB: : ac: be; the triangles are deter- 
mined in the fame manner, and conſequently are ſimilar, and 
therefore mutually equiangular. 
3- A right line, as AB, and two adjacent angles A and B, 
which, taken together, are leſs than two right ones, being 
given; to deſcribe the triangle AB C.—On the given line A B, 
make the two given angles A and B: continue the fides A C 
and wo till they meet in C. Then will ABC be the triangle 
required, 
Hence, one fide and two angles being given, the whole tri- 
angle is determined. —W herefore, if in two triangles A = a 
and Bs, the triangles are determined after the ſame manner, 
and therefore are ſimilar. | 

Menſuration of Tx1anGLEes,—To find the area of a triangle, 
multiply the baſe AB, fig. 74. by the altitude C 4; half the 
product is the area of the triangle A BC. | 
Or thus: multiply half the baſe AB by the altitude Cd; or 
the whole baſe by half the altitude; the product is the area of 
the triangle, $4 | 
E. gr. AB==342 AB=342 5; AB=27r71 

C4d=234 £ CD=117 Cd=234 


— —ͤ— — 


1368 2394 684 
1026 342 513 
684 342 3342 


Or, the area of any triangle is had by adding all the there 
ſides together, and taking half the ſum ; and from that half 
ſum, ſubſtracting each fide ſeverally, and multiplying that half 
ſum and the remainder continually into one another, and ex- 
tracting the ſquare root of the product. 

Hence, . If between the baſe, and half the altitude; or be- 
tween the altitude, and half the baſe, be found a mean pro- 
portional; it will be the fide of a ſquare equal to the triangle. 
2. If the area of a triangle be divided by half the bale, the 
quotient is the altitude. 


Properties of plain T RIANGLES.—:. If in two triangles ABC 


and abc (fig. 73.) the angle A be 24; and the ſides AB 
ab, and AC=ac; then will the ſide BC=5c, and the an- 
gles Cc, and B; and therefore the whole triangles 
will be equal and ſimilar, | | 

2. If one ſide of a triangle ABC (fi. 75.) be continued to D, 
the external angle DAB will be greater than either of the in- 
ternal oppoſite ones B or C. 


3. In every triangle, the greateſt ſide is oppoſed to the greateſt 


angle, and the leaſt to the leaſt. 
4 In every triangle, any two ſides taken together are greater 
an the third, | | 

5. If in two triangles, the ſeveral ſides of the one be rt ſpec- 
tively equal to the fides of the other, the angles will likewiſe 
be reſpectively equal; and conſequently the whole triangles 
equal and ſimilar, | | 58 

6, If any fide, as BC 4 76.) of a triangle AC B be con- 
tinued to D, the external angle DOA will be equal to the 


two internal oppoſite ones y and æ taken together. 


7. In every triangle, as ABC, the three angles A, B, C, taken 
together, are equal to two right ones, or 1800. 

Hence, 1. If the triangle be rectangular, as MK L (fg. 71.) 
the two oblique angles M and L, taken together, make a 
right angle, or go“; and therefore are half right, if the tri- 
angle be iſoſceles.—2. If one angle of a triangle be oblique, 
the other two taken together are oblique like wiſe.— 3. In an 
equilateral triangle, each angle is 60%, —-4. If one angle of a 
triangle be ſubſtracted from 180%, the remainder is the ſum of 
the other two; and if the ſum of two be ſubſtracted from 1802, 
the remainder is the third. —5. If two angles of one triangle be 
equal to two of another, either together or ſeparately, the 


third of the one is likewiſe equal to the third of the other, — 


6. Since in an iſoſceles triangle DFE (fg. 69.) the angles at 
the baſe y and v are equal; it the angle at the vertex be ſub- 


ſtracted from 180%, and the remainder be divided by 2, the 


quotient is the quantity of each of the equal angles: in like 
manner, if the double of one of the angles at the baſe y be 
ſubſtracted from 180, the remainder is the quantity of the 
angle at the vertex. 

8. If in two triangler, ABC, and abe (fig. 73.) AB=ab, 
Ara and B==b; then will AC ac, B C=b:., Cc, 
and the triangle A C B equal and fimilar to the triangle a b c.— 
Hence, if in two triangles, AC B and ach, Aa, B=5, 
and BC==bc; then will CS c; conſequently AC==ac, 
ABS; and the triangle AC BSA cb. 

9. If in a triangle DFE the angles at the baſe y and v, fig. 69. 
be equal, the triangle is iſoſceles: conſequently, if the three 
angles be equal, it is equilateral. 

10. If in a triangle ABC (fig. 77.) 2 right line DE be drawn 
parallel to the baſe, then will BA: BC:: BD: BE: : AD: 
EC. And BA: AC:: BD: DE, Conſequently the rri- 
angle B D E ſimilar to BAC. 

11. Every triangle is inſcribable in a circle. See Cixc ISE. 
12. The fide of an equilateral triangle, inſcribed in a circle, 
is in power triple of the radius. Sce Rapivs. 

13. Triangles on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame height, 
that is, being between the ſame parallel lines, are equal. See 
PARALLEL. 

14. Every triangle, as CFD (fig. 41.) is one half of a paral- 
lelogram ACDB on the ſame, or an equal baſe CD, and of 
the fame altitude, or between the ſame parallels : or a triangle 
is equal to a parallelogram upon the ſame baſe, but half the 
altitude; or half the baſe, and the ſame altitude, Sce PA- 
RALLELOCRAM, 

15. In every triangle, as well plain as ſpherical, the fines of 
the ſides are proportional to the fines of the oppolite angles. 

16. In every plain triangle, as the ſum of two ſides is to their 
difference, 10 is the tangent of half the ſum of the oppoſite 
angles, to the tangent of half their difference. See TANGENT. 
17. If a perpendicular be let fall upon the baſe of an oblique 
angled triangle, the difference of the ſquares of the ſides is 
equal to double the rectangle under the baſe, and the diſtance 
of the perpendicular from the middle of the baſe. 

18. The fides of a triangle are cut proportionably, by a line 
drawn parallel to the baſe. 

19. A whole triangle, is to a triangle cut off by a right line, 
as the zetangle under the cut ſides, is to the rectangle of the 


other two ſides. 


20. In a right lined triangle, a line drawn from the rigbt angle 


— 


— — — — — 5 1 0 
| | | at the top perpendicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the triangie 
2) 80028 40014 — OS into two other right lined triangles, which are ſimilar to the 


are as 40014 firſt triangle, and to one another. 


Vol. II. 43 T 21. In 
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nuſe is equal to the ſum of the ſquares o 
See HyPOTRENUSE. | DIS) 1 
22. If any angle of a triangle be biſſected, the biſſecting line 


divide the baſe C (fig. 77 · u. 2.) into as many eq 


21. In every right angled triangle, the 6 rc of the hypothe- | 


- 


will divide the oppoſite ſide, in the fame proportion as the legs 


angle. 


24. If a right line BE (Ag. 78.) piſſect an angle ABC of a 


triangle, the ſquare of the ſaid line BE =AB+B C—AE 


—+ T0 Newt. * Arith. Univerſ. 
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Reſiſtance of a TRIANGLE, 26 3 RESsIsTANCE. 
Characteriſtic TRIANGLE, | 

Properties of. ſpherical T81ANG LES: See SPHERICAL Triangle. 
TRIANGLE, in trigonometry.— The ſolution or analyſis of tri- 


CHARACTERISTIC. 


angles, is the buſineſs of trigonomettr;. See TRIGONOMETRY. 
The ſeveral caſes thereof are reducible to the following pro- 


: 


Solution of plane TRIANGLES, — 1. Two angles A and C (Tab. 


Trigmometry, fig- 27.) being 1 7 A I with fide A B 
n 


AB 74. The operation will ſtand thus: 


Log. of AB 1.869231) 
Log. of ſine of A 9.925868 


Sum of log. of A 18 ö 
and of fine of A 11.7950998 
Log. of BW 1. 9200856. The number cor- 


| reſponding to which, in the table of logarithms, is 83, the 


quantity of the ſide ſought. 
2. Two ſides AB and B C, together with the C, op- 


poſite to one of them given; to find the other angles and B.— 


The rule is this: as One ſide A B is to the fine of the given 
angle oppoſite thereto C; ſo is the other Side B C, to the ſine 
ot the angle required oppoſite thereto. 

E. gr. ſuppoſe ABZ 9A, BC=69,, C= 72 15. 


Log. of A B | 1.97 31279. 
Log. of fine of C 9.9788175 
Log. of BC 1.8388491 

| Sum of log: of E &-11.8476666 


Ig. of ſine of A 9.444387. The number cor- 
reſponding to which, in the table of logarithms, is 61 37 


46? 8˙ for the other angle ſought B. 

In like manner, ſuppoſe, in a right angled triangle, (fig. 28.) 
that beſide the right angle, A, is given the Acre B C, 
49, and the cathetus AC, 36, to find the angle B; then will 
the operation ſtand thus : | 


Log. of BC 1.6901961 | 
Log. of whole fine 10.0000000 
Log. of AC 1.5563025 


Log, of fine of B 9.8661064- | The correſpond- 
ing number to which, in the table of logarithms, is 471605 


A B, is to the other A C; ſo is the whole ſine to che tangent 
of the angle 8B. 
E. gr. ſuppoſe BA 79» and AC543 


Log. of BA 18976271 
Log. of AC 17323938 
Log. of whole fine 100000000 . 


IIS — — — 

Log. of tang. of B 9.8347 667; the correſponding 
number to which, in the table of logarithms, is 34 21'3 
conſequently the angle C is 55 390 oo 
II. If the angle A be oblique (fig.27+ the rule is; 28 the ſumof the 
given ſides A B and A C (Ig. 29.) 15 to chis difference; ſo is 
the tangent of half che ſum of. the ſought angles C and B, to 
the tangent of half the difference. Adding, therefore, the 
half difference, to the half ſum; the aggregate will be the 


greater angle C; and ſubtracting the half difference ſrom the 
half ſum; the remainder is the Jeſs angle B. 


the other two ſides. | 


Log. of AB+AC 2.1238516 
Log. of AB—AC 3b 189 
35 80694 


| .-12.0885183 
Log, of tang. 1(C—B) 8.964667. Thecorreſpondingnum- 


B — 30 32 


4. The three de, AB, BC and CA (fe. 30.) beg 


ad | | B and C,—From the vertex of 
the angle A, with the extent of the leaſt ſide A B, deſcribe a 
circle: then will C D be == the ſum of the legs A C and AB; 


and C F their difference. The rule then is, 
| As the baſe BC is to the ſum of the legs C D; fo is the dif- 


ference of the legs CF, to the ſegment of the baſe CG. 
This ſegrnent, thus, found, wy ſubtracted from the baſe 
Jord G B let fall the perpendi AR, ths will BE = 

1Gulal thus wi 7 
EG=IGB., _.. 7 3 s 
Thus in a rectangled triangle, AE B, the ſides ABandBE 
being given; or, in an obli led triangle, A CE the lides 
A Cand CE being given : the angles B and A are found. 


E. gr. ſuppo 


AC==245 AC=45 
AB 36 AB = 36 


BE = 1089 | 
Log, of AB = 3.5563025, 
Log. of whole fine=10.0000000 
Log, of EB= _ 3.0370279 


Log of ſine of EAB= 9.480725 4, the correſponding 
number to which in the tables is 17 30 Conſequently the 
angle A BE 72 14 | 

Log. of AC © 3.6532125 

Log. of whole ſine 10.0000000 

Log. of CE 3.4640422 


. of ſine of EAC—9.8108297 3 to which the cor- 
reſpondent Number in the tables is 40 18! ; therefore ACE 
40 42 ; and CAB 575 54 


gallen of right-angled ſpherical Tx. And Es, by the conn 


rules, —-[. In a right-angled ſpherical triangle, any TWO parts 
beſide the right- angle, being given, to find any of the reſt. 

1. Conſider whether the parts, which come to the queſtion, 
be conjunct or disjunct (See Parr.) If the disqunct be oppo- 
ſite to each other; 25, if the hypothenuſe BC, and the angle 
C (fig. 31.) be given: to find the oppoſite leg A B; then the rule 
1 — As the whole fine is to che ſine of the hypothenuſe BC; 
ſo is the ſine of the angle C, to the fine of the oppoſite leg AB. 


AB, and the adjacent angie B be given for the oppoſite angle 


TC; the ſides of the triangle are to be continued one way, bil 


they become quadrants, that you may thus have a ne. triangle, 
wherein the parts that come into the queſtion are mutual 
1 , the triangle E BE. 
wherein we have given B E, the complement of the leg AB, 
and the angle B for E F, the complement of the angle C. 
The rule then is :—As the whole fine is to the ſine of BY; 
{ is the fine of the angle B to the ſine E F, or co- ſine of C 
3. If the hypothenuſe be not among the conjunct parts, © it 
the legs A B and A C be given for an angle oppoſite to one of 
them ; the rule is, —As the Gne of A C is to the whole ſine; 
ſo is the tangent of A B, to the tangent of C. | 
4. But if the hy potheuuſe be found among the conjunct paſts» 
a« if che hypothenuſe B C and the angle C be given to 611d the 
le AC; the ſides of the triangle are to be continued 
one way till they become quadrants, that we may have a ne 
triangle, wherein the hypothenuſe is not among the parts that 
come into the queſtion 3 e. gr, in our caſe, the triangle E BF, 


TRI 


wherein are given the complement E B of the hypothenuſe B C, 


and the complement of the angle C, and the angle F the | 


| complementof the leg A C. Since then, in the rriangle EF B, 


the hypothenuſe does not come in the queſtion, the rule is as | 
bs | , © Femainder is the fine of C. The former example, therefore, 


before : RA ERS. 1. D5.5& | 
As the fine of E F, or co-fine of C, is to the whole fine ; fo 


is the tangent of E B, or co-tangent of BC, to the tangent | 


of F, or co-tangent of A C. 


5. When the ſides of a triangle are to be continued, it is the 


fame thing which way ſoever they be produced, provided no | 


acute angle come into the queſtion, otherwiſe the ſides are to 
be continued through the other oblique one. If both be in the 
connection, the ſides are to be continued through that adjacent 
to the fide in queſtion. | 

By this means a triangle is always obtained wherein the 


thing required is found, either by the rule of fines or tan- | 


nts. * * 1 . | | 
Solution of right-angled ſpherical Tx1anGLEs, by one catholic 
rule. Conſider, as before, whether the parts that come in 
ueſtion be conjunct or * See PAR r. 

either one, or both the ſides, including the right angle, come 
into the queſtion ; for it, among the data, write its comple- 
ment to a quadrant, -Since then by the catholic rule, deli- 
vered under the article trigonometry, the whole fine, with the 


ſine complement of the middle part, is equal to the fines | 


of the disjun& parts, and the co- tangents of the conjunct 
parts; from the ſum of thoſe data ſubſtract the third da- 
tum; the remainder will be ſome fine or tangent, the fide or 
angle correſponding to Which, in the artificial canon of trian- 
gles is the fide or angle fought. | 
This univerfal rule being of great ſervice in trigonometry, 
we ſhall apply it to the various caſes thereof, and illuſtrate it 
with examples; which examples, in the caſe of disjunct or ſepa- 
rate parts will at the ſame time illuſtrate the common method, 
but in the caſe of contiguous parts admit of other ſolutions, 
1. Given the hypothenuſe B C 609 and the angle C23 30!, 
to find the oppoſite leg A B (fig. 22.)—dince AB is the 
middle part, C and B C are disjun& (See PAR r); the whole 
ſine, with the co- ſine of the complement A B, i. e. with the 
fine itſelf of A B, is equal to the fines of C and BC. 
Therefore ſrom fine of C 96006997 

Sine of BC 99375306 


* 1 
* © 3 — 1 * 


Subtract whole ſine 100000p00 

Remain ſine of AB. 9.5 382 303. The correſponding 
number to which, in the canon, is 20% 12, 67, 
2. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60“ and the leg AB 20? 2:2 
£7 to find the oppoſite, angle C.—lt is evident from the pre- 
ceding problem, that from the ſum of the whole fine, and the 
fine of the leg A B, the fine of the hypothenuſe B C is to be 
ſubtracted, the remainder is the fine of the angle C. The 
example-therefore of the former caſe is eaſily converted into 
an example of this. | | 
3. Given the leg AB 20“ 12' 6# and the oppoſite angle C 
23* 30, to find the hypothenuſe B C. Tis evident from 
the firſt caſe, that from the ſum of the whole fine, and the fine 
of A B is to be ſubtracted the ſine of the angle C, and the re- 
mainder is the ſine of the hypothenuſe B C. 
4. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60?, and one leg AB 20? 
12' 16v to find the other leg, —Since BC is a mean part, 


and AB and AC ate disjunct parts, the whole fine, with the | 


co- ſine of the hypothenuſe B C, are equal to the fines of the 
complements ; 1. e. to the co-fines of the legs A B and AC, 
Therefore from the whole fine 100000000 

Co-ſine,of, BC . 96989790, 


Sum ©196989700 
Subtract co- ſine of AB 99724279 


Remains co- ſine of AC 97265421. The correſpond- 
ing number to which, in the canon, is 32? 11' 34 ; there- 
fore A C 57 48! 269, 

5. Given the legs A C 57 48! 26½/ and AB 209 12“ 6, to 
ind the hypothenuſe B C. Tis evident from the preceding 
caſe, that the whole fine is to be ſubtracted from the ſum of 
the co- ſines of the legs AB and AC; the remainder is the 
co- ſine of the hypothenuſe B C. The example, therefore, of 
the preceding caſe is eaſily applied to this. 
6. Given the leg AC 57 48“ 26% and the adjacent angle C 
23 30f to find the oppoſite angle B.— Since B is a middle 
part, and A and C disjunct parts; the whole fine, with the 
co-ſine of B, is equal to the fine of C, and the fine of the 
complement, 2. e. to the co-fine of A C; 
Therefore from the ſine of C 96006997 

Co-fine AC 97265421 


err TT: Sum 193272418 
Subtract whole fine x000@0000 


Remains co- ſine of B 93272418. The number 
correſponding to which, in the canon, is 12 15' 56# ; there- 
tore B 77 44 4%. 


TRI 


7. Given the leg A C 57% 48! 26! and the oppoſite angle B 
77 44 4# to find the adjacent angle C.—'Tis evident from 
the preceding caſe, that the co-fine of A C is to be ſubtracted 


from the ſum of the whole fine, and the co-fine of B; the 


is eaſily accommodated to the preſent caſe. 
8. Given the oblique angles B 7% 44! 4% and C23 30,, 
to find the leg adjacent to the other, A C. From problem 
the ſixth, tis evident that the fine of C is to be ſubtracted 
from the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-fine of B; and 
that the remainder is the co-fine of AC, The example ot 
the ſixth problem is eaſily applied to this. | 
9. Given the leg AC 57* 48! 20% and the adjacent angle C 
23" 30/, to find the oppoſite leg A B.—Since AC is a 
mean part, and C and A BB conjunct parts ; the whole fine, 
with the fine of A C, is equal to the co-tangent of C, aud 
the tangent of AB. 
Therefore from whole fine xr00000000 

Sine of AC 99275039 


Sum 199275039 

Subtract co-tangent of C 103616981 

Remains tangent of AB g5658058, To which the 
correſponding number in the canon, is 20® 1“ 6“. 
10, Given the leg A B 20 12“ 69 and the oppoſite angle C 
23 30, to find the adjacent leg A C,—From the ſum of 
the co-tangent of C, and the tangent of A B, ſubtract the 
whole ſine ; the remainder is the ſine of A C. 
11. Given the legs AB 20% 12“ 6% and A C 57% 48 260, 


to find the angle C, oppoſite to one of them. From the ſum 


of the whole fine, and fine of A C, ſubtract the tangent of 
B A; the remainder is the co-tangent of C. 

12. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60®, and the oblique angle 
C 232 30%, to find the adjacent leg A C,--Since C is a 
middle part, and BC and AC conjoint parts; the whole 


ſine, with the co-ſine of C, will be equal to the co-tangent 
of A C. 


Therefore from whole ſine 100000000 
Co-fine of C 99623978 


Sum 199623978 

Subtract co-tangent of BC 97614394 

Remains tangent of A C 102009584. The number cor- 
reſponding to which, in the tables, is 57 48 26”. 
13. Given the leg AC 57* 48! 267, and the adjacent angle 
C 23* 30', to find the hypothenuſe B C. 
From the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-ſine of C, ſub- 
_ the tangent of A C, the remainder is the co-tangent of 
14. Given the hypothenuſe BC (o, and the leg AC 57? 
48' 26", to find the adjacent angle C. 
From the ſum of the co-tangent of B C, and tangent of A C, 
ſubt ract the whole ſine; the remainder is the co- ſine of C. 
15. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60, and one angle C 23? 
30% to find the other, B. 

ince BC is the middle part, and B and C disjunct parts, the 
whole ſine, with the co-fine of B C will be equal to the co- 
tangents of B and C. 


Therefore from whole fine 100000000 
Co-fine of BC 96989700 


| Sum 196989700 
Subtract co-tangent of C 103616981 
Remains co-tangent of B 93372719; the correſponding 
number to which, in the canon, is 12 15! 56%; therefore B 
is 77 44 4). 
16. Given the oblique angles B77 © 44 4# and C 239 30, to 
find the hypothenuſe B C. From the ſum of the co-tangents 
of C and B, ſubtract the whole ſine; the remainder is the co- 
fine of B C. 


Solution of obliguc-angled ſpherical TRTIANGLES.— 1. In an ob- 


lique- angled ſpherical triangle A BC (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 
32.) two ſides AB and B C being given, together with an 
angle A, oppoſite to one of them, to find the other C: the 
rule is, 
As ſine of the ſide B C, is to the ſine of the oppoſite angle A; 
ſo is the ſine of the {ide B A, to the ſine of the oppoſite an- 
gle C. 
Suppoſe, for example, BC 39 29'; A 43 20'; B A 655 
45 3 then will 

Sine of BC 98033572 

Sine of A 98364771 

Sine of BA 99632168 


197996939 f 
Sine of C 99963357. The correſponding number 


to which, in the tables, is 82 34' 7M. 


2. Given two angles C 82 34 7”, and A 43* 20, to- 
gether with the ſide A B 60 45”, oppoſite to one of them 
C; to find the fide B C oppoſite to the other of them A; 
ſay, as fine of angle C is to fine of the oppoſite fide AB; 


10 


} 


ſo is ſine of angle A to fine of oppoſite fide B C.—Tbe for- 
mer example may ſuffice for the I ˖ ˙·˙· 0 

3. Given two ſides A B 66+ 45', and BC 39* 20“, together 
with an angle oppoſite to one of them A 45* 20 ; to find the 
angle included by them B.—Suppoſe the angle C to be acute, 
ſince the other, A, is alſo acute, the perpendicular BE falls 
in with the gart. In the reangled triangle ABE, there- 

5 


fore, from the given angle A, and fide A B. 3 
ABE. Since BE is aſſumed as a lateral part in the triangle 
AE B. the angle EBC is a middle part, and the fide B C. a 


conjoint part: the co-fine of the E BC will be found 
by ſubtracting the co-tangent of A B from the ſum of 
co-ſine of the angle A B E, and the cp-tangent of B C. 
then the angles A BE. and E B C be added together, or in 
the perpendicular fall without the triangle, be ſubtracted from 
each other, you will have the angle required B. 


E. gr. whole ſine 10000000 8 
Co ſine of AB 95963154 
Sum 195963154 


Co-tang. of A 100252805 


: Co-tang. of A B E 95710349. The numbet corte- 
ſponding to which, in the tables, is 20% 25” 35%. AB there 


fore is 69 34 25%. 2 0 
| Co fine of ABE 95428300 
Co-tang. of BC 100141529 


Sum K 196269829 
Co-tang. of A B 96330085 


Co- ſine of E BC 99938544 The number corte- 
ſponding to which, in the tables, is 80* 24 26”. Therefore 


. ABCs 79% 9 59. 


4. Given two angles A 43* 20'; and B 59 9' 59%, together 
with the adjacent {ide A B 66* 45/, to find the fide B C oppo- 
ſite to one of them. 11.35 with . 
From one of the given angles B, let fall a perpendicular E B, 


the perpendicular 
for one of the lateral parts, the middle part in 
ABE, is the angle B, and the conjoint part 
triangle E BC the middle part is the 

junR part B C; the co- t of the fide BC is found by 
ſubtracting the co-ſine of E B A, from the ſum of the co- 


tangent of A B, and the co-ſine of EB C.— The example of 87 


the preceding caſe is eaſily applied to this. | 

5. Given two ſides A B 66? 45', and BC 39 29, with the 
er of them, 43* 200; to find the third 
ide A C. 

Letting fall, as before, the perpendicular BE ; in the reQ- 
angled triangle A B E, from the 12 angle and hypothenuſe 
AB, find che ſide A E. Since aſſuming BE for a lateral part 
in the triangle AE B, AB is the middle part, and AE the 
ſeparate part; and in the triangle BEC, BC, is the mean 
art, and E C a disjunct part; the co-ſine of E C is found by 
ubtracting the co- ſine of A B from the ſum of the co-ſines of 
AE and CB. If then the ſegments AE and E C be added 
together, or in caſe the perpendicular fall without the triangle, 
be ſubtracted from each other, the ſide A C will be had. 

6. Given two ſides A C 65 30' 46%, and AB 66* 457/, to- 
gether with the included angle A 43* 20' ; to find the third 
iide B C oppoſite thereto. | 

Letting fall the perpendicular B E, find, in the rectangled 


triangle, the ſegment AE; which ſubtracted from A C, 


leaves E C. If the perpendicular fall without the triangle, 
AC is to be ſubtracted from A E. Since by aſſuming the per- 
pendicular BE for a lateral part in the triangle A E B, AB 
becomes a middle part, and A E a ſeparate part: in the tri- 
angle EBC, CB is the middle part, E C a ſeparate part : 
the co- ſine of B C is found by ſubtracting the co-fine of A E 
from the ſum of the co-fines of A B and E C. 

7. Given two angles A 43* 20', and B 79 9 50%, toge- 
ther with the ſide C B 399 29/, oppoſite to one of them; to 
find the fide A B adjacent to both, h 
Letting fall the perpendicular C D from the unknown angle 
C, to the oppoſite fide A B; and that falling within the tri- 
angle; from the given angle B, and the hypothenuſe B C, ſeek 
in the rectangled triangle B CD for the ſegment B D. Since 
aſſuming the perpendicular CD for a lateral part in the tri- 
angle Cb B, DB is the mean part, and the angle B a con- 
jun& part; and in the triangle CDA, AD is the middle 
part, and the angle A a conjunct part: the ſine of the ſeg- 
ment AD is found by abuse 3 the co-tangent of the angle 
B from the ſum of the fine of DB, and the co-tangent of 
the angle A. If then the ſegments AD and D B be added, 


or in caſe the perpendicular fall without the triangle, be fub- | 


tracted from each other, the reſult will be ſide A B required. 
8. Given two ſides A B 66* 45', and BC 39? 29), with the 


A BE the digjoint part: the coſine 


TRI 


included angle 79 gf 59#; to find the angle A oppoſite to one 


of them. | hs: 
. Letting fall the perpendicular C D, find the ſegment D B, 2 
in the preceding problem. This ſubtrafted from A B leave. 


AD. If the perpendicular fall without the triangle, AB is 


be added to D B. And ſince aſſuming the perpendicular C |) 


for a lateral part in the triangle C DB, BD i the middle part 
and the angle B a conjoint part 3 and in the triengle C1) A. 
AD is the middle part, and the angle A a conjoint part : th, 


.co-tangent of the angle A is found by fu ing the fine of 
DB r of thor angit BY nnd 
the ſine of AD. : 


angle C is found by 
ſubtracting the fine of the angle A BE, from the ſum of the 
co-ſine of the angle A, and the fine of EB C. 


B 
10. Given two angles A 43* 20', and C $2* 34', together 


the angle A BE. Since aſſuming 
the perpendicular E I for a lateral part in the triangle ECB, 
3 Ci F ag. 


A. Continue 


| and from 
the pole A draw F at right 
angles in F, Since i ; F, we have 
given the hypothenuſe B B, or its comple- 
ment A B to a quadrant ; icular C F, 
which being the meaſure of the angle that angle is 


II. If one fide A C be a quadrant, and the other A B greater 
than a quadrant, ſeek again the A: from AB ſubtract 
the rant A D, and from the A deſcribe the arch CD, 
cutting the arch C D at right angles in D. Since in the rect- 


| triangle C DB, the h BC, and fide DB, 
or exceſs of the ſide AB a quadrant, is given, the 
perpendicular C D will be found as before, which is the mea- 
ſure of the angle A required. | 
III. If the triangle be iſoſceles, and A C CF, and the 
angle A CF be required; biflet AF in D, and through D 
and C draw the arch DC. Since D C is perpendicular to AF, 
the angles A and F, and A C D and D CF are equal; from 
the hypothenuſe A C, and leg A D, given in the rectangled 
triangle A CD, we ind the angle A CD ; the double where- 
of is the angle required A CF: and from the ſame data may 
the angle A or F be found. | 
IV. If the triangle be ſcalenous, and the angle A, (fig. 32.) 
be required; from C let fall the perpendicular C D, and ſeck 
the ſemi · difference of the ſegments A D and DB, by ſaying, 
as the tangent of half the baſe A B, is to the tangent of halt 

B 


ſegments A D 
ſegments to the half baſe 
ſubtract the ſame from the ſame for the lefs. Thus having 
in the rectangled triangle CA D, the hypothenuſe A C, and 
the fide A D, the angle A is found thence. After the fame 
manner is B found in the other C D B, from CB and DE 
given, 

12. Given the three angles A, B and C, to find.any of the 
ſides. —Since in lieu of the given triangle, another may be aſ- 
ſumed, whoſe ſides are equal to the given angles, and the 2n- 
gles to the given ſides; this problem is refolved after the ſame 
manner as the preceding one. 


he 
DB: add then the ſemi-difference of the 
„ to find the greater ſegment; and 


TRIANGLE, TRIANGULUM, in aſtronomy, a name common 


to two conſtellations ; the one in the northern hemiſphere, 
called ſimply triangulum, or triangulum exlefte ; the other i! 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, called triangulum anſtrale. Set 
CoNnSTELLATION, | 


The 


/ 
T RI. 


i diſpoſed between two others, makes two thirds. at once, and 
; in T'ycho's % many; of conſequenoe a double harmony. See Fir rn. 
ba latitudes, magnitudes, Hence it is, that in trig's, particularly, this concord is pre- 
e | ſerred to that which divides the octave into a fifth and a ſourth: 
ame; and Situgtion of the | in regard if there be a concord on one fide, there is a 
* Stars. diſcord — LO in the former caſe the harmony 
* N is compleat on both ; N 
bat preceding the er Ot the three ſounds which compoſe the harmonica! triad, the 
Mat ba w/c. gravelt is called the fundamental, or 4%; the acuteſt, 5, , that 
4 5 1 the b which makes the hith, and which terminates the concord up- 
r . eee wards, i called the excluded or high found and that which 
5 WIR e divides the fifth ſo *grecably into two thirds, is called the har- 
Firit of 3 inform. under triangle monical mean ' 
Cong, to the laſt of the baſe The divifion of the fifth into two thirds, may he performed 
9 5 — 5 — bale” wo ways, viz. 1 Harmonically, when the greater third is loweſt, 
1 t - Fon , , , , 5 
5. of inform. under tho triang, an! the les above; in Which caſe the triad is perfect and na 
* n 2. Arithmetically, when the leſs third is loweſt, and the greater 
ſa inſormes above; in which cafe the triad is imperſect and flat. Both are 
1 Kalk * to it. good ; but the latter not to be often uſed, 
| 497 TRIBE, FxiBus, in antiquity, a certain quantity or number 
"eo of perſons ; when a diviſion is made of a city or people into 
15 15 | quarters, or diſtricts. 
* * vr he city of Athens Was divided into ten rie. —Tbe Jewiſh 
| | 364. pA nation into twelve tribes, the deſcendants of the twelve ſons 
'the range an * * of Jacob, wiz. the Yribes of Judah, of Reuben, Gad, Aſher, 
the rams tall, 45th { of A. J Dan, Naphtali, Ephraim, Manaſſah, Simeon, Levi, Iſlachar, 
| band yo | ries | Zebulun, and Benjamin, 
the Stars of A och — Theſe, in effect, make thirteen tribes, from twelve patriarchs ; 
_ 15M | 1 K y reaſon the poſterity of Joſeph was divided into two tribes, 
; pry yy. that of Manaſleh, and that of Ephraim. See Pay FAR CH, 
035 72 T here were ten of theſe 2riber that tevolted and followed Je- 
anda robaam. 5 4 
TRIANGULAR Compaſs are iy 4 have me leg #4] WM, The Roman people was at firſt only divided into three tribes ; 
— * * 7228 has x =" xd and 6 and from this number three, tres, it was that the word tribe, 


the firſt conſifted 
being the ſums of rehons, the difference of of the Albans, the ſecond of the Sabins, and the third of a 
whoſe terms is I, See POLYGONA Number, mixture of fugitives, who came to ſeek an aſylum at Rome. 
Thus—0f arithmerica] progreſs 1 2 3 4 5 6 Servius Tailus, ſearing this partition might occaſion ſeditions, 
are forme triang. numb, x 3 0 10 15 21 | divided the inhabitants of Rome by cantons, not by nations ; 
TaTANGuTLAR Vudlant, is a ſector furniſhed with a looſe accordingly, he "diſtributed the city into four quarters, or 
piece, whereby | to make it an equilateral triangle, Sce tribes ; and by reaſon a great number of citizens had retired 
ECTOR into the country about, of thoſe he compoſed 26 other tribes ; 
The calendar ts graduated thereon, with the ſun's place, decli- ſo that from. his time the Roman people conſiſted of 30 tribes, 
nation, and other uſeful lines; and by the help of a ſtring In alter · times, the number of tribes was increaſed to 25 ; but 
and a plummet, and the diviſions graduated on the loaſe piece, they then ceaſed to be ranged according to the quarters of the 
it may be made to ſerve for a quadrant, See QUanraxt, City,—The diſtribution depended on the cenſors, who formed 
TXIANOUIAR Minding Stairs See STAIR, their liſt at diſcretion, frequently confounding the country tribes 


cles, in reſpect of their figure. See Musc l A man was never abſolutely a Roman citizen, unleſs he had the 
The friangularis Leeni, which has ſometimes the appearance Jus tribuz, i. e till he were intitled to the honours of the magi- 
of three or four diftin muſcles, riſes from the inſide of the ſtrature, as alſo to a right of voting in of the peo- 


ple: and this was what they called jus ae. Hence, the 


ö | inhabitants of the municipal cities were only imperfect Citizens, 
The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, ſince both the ori- | as being of no tribe See Municipa L, and CITIZEN. 
gination and inſertion are at parts not moveable, but to- The freed-men were obliged to purchaſe this right of tribe, 
gether, — Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce towards which did not otherwiſe belong to them, though they were 


forming the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, and by its 


thorax | . 
TIIavGUIARIS labii, See Dz»pRE580R laki; ſSuperioris. 


iria; 15, the 

TRIARII, in the Roman militia, à kind of infantry, armed Pollia ; 16, the Popilia ; 17. the Pupinia; 18. the Sergia ; 

with a ike, a ſbield, a helmet and a cuira ; thus called, 19. the Veientina ; 20. the Voltinia ; 21 the Claudia; 22. the 
they made the third line of battle, Stellatina ; 23. the Tromentina; ö 


called f 4 ranged behind Sabatina; 26. the Pomptina; 27. 
Ie — 7” cia; 29, the Scaptia ; 30. the Oufentina ; 


31. the Falerina ; 
of forces in the Roman army : 2, the Anienſis; 33. the Terentina; 34. 


the Velina; 35. the 


or velites, were a raw ſoldier » lightly virina, In ancient authors, and inſcriptions, we nn with 
armed. — The haſtati or ſpear-men were a degree older, and | the names of others, viz. Pinaria, dappina, Camilla, eſtia, 
more experienced. The third, called principes, princes, were Cluentia, Gr. 


TRIBRACHYS,* in 
conſiſting of three ſy ables, and thoſe 


the ancient proſody, a foot of verſe, 
all ſhort — as, G. 


the ſecond. — The fourth 
cre the eldeſt, the moſt experienced, and the braveſt: 


were always diſpoſed in the third line, as a corps de reſerve, The word is formed from the Greek, Tpeis, three, and Begus, 
to ſuſtain the other two, and to reſtore the battle, when the Hort. See Foor, F. 
Others were broken or defeated TRIBUCH, and Ts EBUCHET, a tumbrel, or cucking- ſtool. 
Hence their name of wriari; - and hence the proverb 4 | See CUCkincSmel, | 
%% Ventum off, to ſhew that one is at the laſt, and hardef TRIBUNAL, Judgment. feat, the ſext of aJudge. Sec Jupce. 
lirupole The tribunal in a court of juſtice, is properly the ſeat or bench 

8 Harmonica, or the Harmonical TRIA D, in muſic, a whereon the judge, and his aſſociates are placed, for the admi- 
compound of three radical ſounds, heard all together; two niſtration of juſtice. Ser BExcu, Jusric E, &c 
Whereof are a fifth and a third above the other, which is the The word is Latin, and takes irs origin from a ſeat raiſed 
undamental See Concor, Se. from the ground, wherein the fyibun- of the Roman people 
The triad is Properly a conſonance formed of a third and | was placed to adminifter Juſtice, Ste Tripuxg, 
« fiſth 53 Which, with the baſs, or fundamental ſound, makes Tzxinunar, among the ancients, was alſo 3 Place from whence 
Uiree different terms, whence the name trias.— That of hay. | the people were harangued. | 
"onal is doubtleſs given it from that wonderful property of; Among the Romans it was an emminence in a temple, or the 
the fifth, Which divides itſelf naturally into two thirds, both forum, as that, called pro refiris, where the People were ha- 
excellent, and perfectly harmonical ; ſo that this one found [ rangued in tribes, : 

| The 


p | 12 U 
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x 
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The French architects likewiſe uſe the word tribun for a gal-“ 8 they intended to ſucceed them: and Tiberius held it fiſteen 
lery or eminence in a churchg or other place, wherein the | years with Auguſtus. But this practice only obtained till the 


TRIBUN E, Tzx1Bunvus' plebis, in antiquity, a Roman ma- TR P. II. in Claudius; T R. P. V. in Aurelian; and I R. p. 


the oppreſſions of the great, and to deſend the liberty of the | br in agg 6 find it after that time. 0 
| | Cardinal Noris and F. Pagi have diſputed about this tribyn;. 
| The tribunes ay people, were firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of | can power, wherein it conſiſted The - firſt maintains, that 
| he firſt deſign of the creation was to ſhelter the it did not at all differ from. that of the ordinary tribune. 


the Aventine mount, whither they bad retired in diſpleaſure. | the acts and reſolutions of the other magiſtrates, 2. In that 
Their number, at firſt, was but two; but the next year, un-] it rendered their perſons ſacred and inviolable. 3- In a power 
der the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius and Caffius Viſcel- | of making edicts and laws. ps 

| linus, there were three more added; and this number of five | F. Pagl afferts, that it made an addition to the power of the 


| Was aſterwards increaſed by L. Trebonius to ten. tribunes z that the privilege it conferred of making edicts, wa; 
| . The appellation tribune was given them, by reaſon they were | more ample than that of the ordinary tribunes ; beſides, that 
at firſt choſen out of the tribuner of the army. See the ar- it carried with it a power of convening the ſenate at pleaſure. 
ticle following. - | | I MM. Spanheim is of F. Pagi's opinion: he believes, that the 
The tribunes were, as it were, the heads and guardians of the tribunician power had much the advantage of the tribunate 


| Auguſtus himſelf was tribune for 37 years; Tiberias aſſumed | rom, and even their collegues in the empire : 
the ſame quality; as likewiſe did his ſucceſſor, "ſignifying the | of oppoling the enterprizes of all the other magiſtrates, and 
. yeat-of their tribungte on their medals and coins: but their de- that it rendered their perſons ſacred, and gave them a right 


IF | | ſign, herein, was only to poſſeſs themſelves of all the authority, | to aſſemble and diſmiſs the ſenate, which were privileges the 
15 that there might be no body to oppoſe them. See TRIBu-| tribunician power had in common with the tribunes. 


NIC IAN. F. Hardouin thinks we ſhould diſtinguiſh two tribunician 


i ' | | Tainsunz, Tainuxus militum, or militaris, an officer in the T the one civil, the other military; but the proof he 


Roman army, who commanded in chief over a body of forces, ings. thereof is very weak,——M. Spanheim ſays, his diftinc- 
particularly diviſion of a legion; much the ſame with our co- | tion is only founded on vain conjeQtures, none of which d. 


| | | | There is ſome diſt inction of the tribunes, into Saasen and The learned are greatly divided as to the month and day 


A engufſiiclavii : thoſe born of noble families were allowed, after | - whereon the tribunician power commenced ! Sigonius and Pe. 
they were made tribunes of a Pen, to take the Jatuſelavis. | tavius will have it begin on the Iſt of January: others, as 
were only- to wear the an- Perizonius, on the 5 th of the calends of uly : M. Toinard 
gu/luſelavus ; whence Suetonius takes care to inform us, that | on the 4th of the ides of December: nuphrius, cardinal 
his father was tribuxus laticlavins of the 13th legion. Noris, F. Pagi, Ec. on the day of the emperor's acceſſion to 
Over theſe tribunes of legions and cohorts, there were other | the empire; with this difference, that F. Pagi takes it to be 
tribunes who commanded in the abſence of the conſuls, and | on the 5th of the calends of the month wherein the emperor 
who were inveſted with a conſular authority. Budæus will | was roclaimed ; and that this day was, for this reaſon, held 


- equitham, Who was the ſame with the magifter equiturm under | 11th of the calends of May; excepting on ' the Greek me- 
the dictators, the firſt officer after the kings. See Mas TER. dals, where it begins in September, in regard this month, 
The tribunes of the ſoldiery were of an elder ſtanding than | which began the Greek year, was near the time wien the 
thoſe of the people; thoſe latter being elected out of the tribunician power was firſt conferred. | | 
former.——Varro will have it, they were called tribunes, be- Of all theſe ſentiments the moſt probable is that of Onu- 
cauſe, at firſt, they were three in number in each legion, | phrius, &c. ſetting aſide the reſtriction of F. Pagi. Sec M. 
when the legion conſiſted of three thouſand men, taken out Spanheim, Differt. 12. tom. 2. p. 429. 
of the three tribes then on foot.— In proportion as the legion | TRIBUTA Cam. See the article Cour IA. 
was increaſed, the number of tribunes was likewiſe increaſed TRIBUTARY, TxR1BUTAR1Us, one who pays tribute to 

; | another, in order to live in peace with him, or ſhare in his 
At firſt, the nomination lay in the general of the army; but | protection. See TRIBUTE. | | 
in the year of Rome 391, it was appointed, that the people | The republic of Raguſa is tributary to the grand Turk; is 
ſhould nominate one part, and the general another : the latter | the cham of Little Tartar . 
were called Rufuli, from Rutilius Rufus, who paſſed the law. TRIBUTE, TRrIBUTUM, a tax, or impoſt, which one prince 
Thoſe choſe by the people in the comitia, were called commiati : | or ſtate is obliged to pay to ancther, as a token of dependance; 
they were indifferently either patricians or plebeians, and had | or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. 
the ſame marks of honour as the conſuls themſelves —The| The Romans made all the nations they ſubdued, pay them i- 
by of the pretorian cohorts was the Captain of the guards. | bute.—Mahomet laid it down as a fundamental of his law, 
See PRETORIAN, = | 5 

TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation given to various other officers ; | In the ſtates of the grand Signior, Chriſtian children are taken 
as the, tribuni ærarii, tribunes of the treaſury — Tribune ' of | in way of tribute, to make agemoglans, janizaries, &c. Sce 
the celeres, the officer who commanded them — 7ribuni JAN IZ Axx, AGtmocr AN, c. we os ; 
fabricarum, thoſe who had the direction of the making of | Tx1BUTE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a perſonal contribution, 
arms — Tribuni marinorum, tribuni nolanorum, tribuni do- which princes levy on their ſubjects by way of capitation, ot 
luptatum, mentioned in the Theodoſian Code, as intendants of ders + See Tax. - „ 
the public ſhews and other diverſions. 5 In this it differs from an impo/t, which is properly what is ld 
The title of TRIBZUNE, TrIBUNUs, was alſo given to the | on merchandiſes, See Iu rost. 7 | 
chief of each tribe. See TRIBE. | | TRICENNAL. See the article TRENT AL. 

TRIBUNICIAN, Tx 1BUNICIUS, a term among antiqua- | TRICEPS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, having three 
ries and medalliſts.— The tribunician power was the dignity, | originations, and as many inſertions ; and which may tlere- 
ofkce, or authority of a tribuge of the people. See TRIBUNk. fore be conveniently divided into three muſcles, all ariling 

This power was aſſumed by the emperors, and makes one-of | from the os pubis, and inſerted into the linea aſpera cf th: 
the chief titles they bear on their medals : the quality was firſt | thigh- bone, whereof they poſſeſs the greateſt part.—Sec 7:4. 
introduced by Auguſtus, to keep the loveraign authority over. Anat. (Myol.) fe. 1. n. 53. fig. 2. n. 36. fig. 6. u. 36. fe. 
the other magiſtrates, without either takin that of dictator or | », 26.— They alſo ſerve as adductores, and draw the hig 
king. Indeed it was offered to Julius Ces, but he deſpiſed her. 

it. Auguſtus is the firſt who uſed it, and his ſucceſſors fol- T CUSPIDES, in anatomy, an epithet given to three valbes, 
lowed his example.—They reckon the years of their empire | ſituate at the entrance of the vena cava into the heart, ce 
on their medals by thoſe of their tribunician power. | VaLvE. | E 
This power was ſometimes given them for a certain number | They open from without inwards, ſo as to let the blood ©: 
of years, and ſometimes for ever. Sometimes the emperors | the cava paſs into the heart, but prevent its reflux into the 
would communicate the power to ſuch as they aſſociated, or | cava. See HEART. | | They 
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TRI 
1 hey are thus called from their figure, which is'tHiigula; for |. 
;vhich reaſon they are alſo called by the Greeks f N. 


TRI 


\they: bear fore, reſemblance to a lyre, and thence conjecture 


the ornament to have been originally invented for fome temple 


TRIDENT, Tx1Dexs, an attribute of Neptune z being 2 facred c Apollo. See Doric. 


kind of ſcepter which the painters and pogts put in the hands | C 
of that god, in form of a Ban os rl wink 


th three teethz] T 


1488 a TRIOTIYrRH. Set the article CAPITAL. 
18 


N,* Tx160nvs; in geometry, 4 triangle, See T'kr- 


whence the word, See SCEPTER, 2 7 Kenz. 


ever he ſtrikes it With his rid en. 
1: 1DENT, among mathematicians; is uſed for a kind of para- 
| bola, by Which conſtrued equations of fix dimenſions. 
See PARABOLA.. | a 


\ ® The word is formed from the Greeks, 7p, triangle. 


Tx160N, in aſtronomy; denotes an aſpect of two planets, where- 


in they are 120 degrees diftant from each other; called alſo 
tring. Sec T'xINE. * 


The trigats of Mars and Saturn are by aftrologers beld na- 


TRIEMIMERIS, TPIHHMIMEPHS, Cemiternaria ; a kind of | lefic aſpects. See AsPECT,' and TrRIPLICITY, 
c>fura in Latin verſe, wherein, after the firſt foot of the verſe, | TRICoRH, Trxrcoxox, was allo à muſical inſtrument, uſed 


there remains an odd (ſyllable, which) helps to make up the 
next foot — As in, Mie latus niueum mall fultus byacintbe.  Sce | | 


CASURE. 


among the ancients. See Musste. | 
ST trigon was a kind of trlangular lyre, invented by Ibyeus, 
&Lykrs. e a 


TRIENNIAL,' an epithet applied chiefly to offices ot employ- | TRIGONOMETRY, the an of finding the dimenſions of 


ments which laſt for three years... .' w © Gly 
Thus we fay, a friennial government; moſt regular monaſte- 
ries have trienmal ſuperiors ; they elect new ones at the end of 
each three years, ia een 
fn 1695, an act was made for friennial parliaments, 5. 6. for 
parliaments Which ſhould be diflolved, and the members be 
elected anew, every three years. Till that time, the king had 
it in his power to 2 and continue his parliaments as 
long as he. pleaſed.— This opened a door to corruption, which | 
the triennia! bill was intended to prevent. ine 
The triennial act has, from ſome other views, been ſince re- | 
pcaled : the great ſtruggles uſual at elections, the great ſerment | 
it uſually puts the nation into, the great expences upon that 
occation, with other conſidetations; determined the legiſlature, 
in 1717, to change triewnel parliaments for ſeptennial ones. 
See PARLIAMENT. | E. £3 Sy 
TRIENS, ia antiquity, a coppet-monty, of the value of one 
third of an as, which on one fide bore aFanus's head, and on 
the other'a water-rat. Sec As, ©: 
This was the piece of money uſed to be put in the moliths of 
the deceaſed, to pay Charon his fare for their paſſage into ano- 
ther life, See Monty, and Corn.” - 46% 
Talus, or TRIENTAL, was alſo uſed for a drinking-cup; | 
and that which was ordinarily uſed.—It contained four cyathi. 
See MEASURE. _ 7.” 15 
TRIERS. See the article Tzxiours, > 
TRIFOLTUM, Txer011, denotes any three-leafed graſs. 
That moſt uſed in medicine is the triſaium paluftri, or buck- 
bean, which is very detergent, and uſed with ſucceſs in ſcor- 
_— rheumiatic and ſcrophulousthibits, © I 
he ordinary way of uſing it is Sy making a ſtrong in- 
fuſion of the dried herb, jd Ab + oo, me 3 4 
TRIGA, in antiquity, a kind of carr, or chariot; with three 
horſes. See Carr, Or. aan 
be triga, in reality, was only drawn by two horſes; ſo that 
was properly a biga : but it had, beſides, a third horſe tied 
to 5 N like a led horſe, for change. See Bis a.—Statius 
calls t ird horſe, -quus funalis; Heſychius, pe e-; and 
Dionyſtus — — . * i 2 5 
We do not find the triga on any ancient monument; but it 
was a long time in uſe among the Romans, at their ludi cir- 
— oy Greeks, who firſt "introdnced it, ſoon aban- | 
oned it. ISAT. | 5 
TRI GAM x, a third marriage; or the ſtate of a perſon who 
has been married three times. See MARRIAGE, 
ln the ancient church, trigamy was only allowed to fuch as had | 
no children by their former marriages. | 
If having children by one or both the former, they married | 
again, after 40 years of age, they were excluded from com- 
munion for five years.—If they were only 40 years old, the 
penance was but four years. Ser BIO Air. 
TRIGINTAL. See the article TRENT AI. 
IRIGLYPHS;#® in architecture, a fort of ornaments repeated 


the parts of a triangle unknown, from other parts known : 


or the art whereby, from any thaee parts of a triangle given, 


all the reſt are found. Sec TRIANGLE. | 
Thus, Lon from two ſides A and AC and an angle B, 
we find by zrigonometry, the two other angles A and C with 


the third fide-BC, Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 2. 


The word literally ſignifies the meaſuring of triangles; formed 
from the Greek, Tpryar@, triangle, and perper, meaſure — 
Yet does not the art extend to the meaſuring of the area or ſur- 


| face of triangles, which comes under geometry: trigonometry 


only conſiders the lines, and angles thereof. See TRIANGLE. 
Trigonometry is of the utmoſt uſe in various mathematical arts: 
— it is by means hereof that moſt of the operations of geo- 


- metry and aſtronomy are performed ; without it the magni- 


tude of the earth and the ſtars, their diſtances, motions, eclipſes, 
c. would be utterly unknown. —Trig » therefore, muſt 
be owned an art, whereby the moſt hidden things, and thoſe 
remoteſt from the knowledge of men, are brought to light. 
A perſon ignorant hereof can make no great progreſs in mixed 
mathematics; but will often be gravelled, even in natural phi- 
loſophy, particularly in accounting for the phznomena of the 
rainbow, and other meteors. 


' Trigonometry, or the ſolution of triangles, is founded on that 
mutual proportion which is between the ſides and angles of a 


triangle ; which proportion is known, by finding the propor- 


tion which the radius of à circle has to certain other lines, 


called chords, fines, tangents, and ſecants. See RAD1IUs, CHoRD, 
SINE, TANGENT, and SECANT. 

This proportion of the ſines and tangents to their radius, is 
ſometimes expreſſed in common or natural numbers, which 
conſtitute what we call the tables of natural fines, tangents, &c. 
— Sometimes it is expteſſed in logarithms, and in that caſe 
conſtitutes the tables of artificial fines, &c. See TABLE, Oc. 
Laftly, ſometimes the proportion is not expreſſed in numbers ; 
but the ſeveral ſines, tangents, &c. are actually laid down upon 


lines or ſcales; whence the line of fines, tangents, &c. Set 


Line, ind SCALE. 
Triginometry is divided into plain and ſpherical : the firſt con- 
ſidering rectilinear triangles ; and the ſecond ſpherical ones. — 


The firſt is of obvious and continual ufe in navigation, meta- 


ſuring, ſurveying, and other operations of geometry. Sce 
MEx$sURING, SURVEYING, SAILING, Oc. 


The ſecond is only learned, with a view to aſtronomy and its 
- kindred arts, geography and dialling.— It is generally eſteemed 


exceedingly difficult, by reaſon of the vaſt number of caſes 
wherewith it is perplexed ; but the excellent Wolfius has re- 
moved moſt of the difficulties, That author has not only 
ſhewn how all the chſes of rectangled triangles may be ſolved 
the common way, by the rule of fines and tangents ; but has 
likewiſe laid' down/ an univerſal rule, whereby al} problems, 
both in plain and ſpherical rectangled triangles, are ſolved : and 
even obliquangular triangles he teaches to folve with equal 
eaſe, His doctrine, ſee under the article TRIANGLE. 


at equal intervals in the Doric freeze. See FREEZ E, Cc. Sec Plain TrIGONOMETRY, is an art whereby, frora three given 


allo DiTRIGLYPH. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, 7efyAup@r, q. d. three 
engravings, from 5/Auge, ſeulps, | 
Each trigliph conſiſts of two entire gutters, or channels, cut to a 
rizht-angle, called ghphes, and ſeparated by three interſtices, 
called by Vitruvius femora, ſrom each other, as well as from 
o other half channels which are at the ſides.—See Tab. 
Archit, fig. 28. lit. y. See alſo GUV HE. 
The ordinary proportion of trighpbe, is to be a module broad, 
and one and a half high. But this proportion, M. le Clerc 
obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill: proportioned intertolumnati- 
is in portico's; for which reaſon he chuſes to accommodate 
proportion of his trigh h to that of the intercolumns. See 
InTERCOLUMNATION. © © 
i te intervals between the trighphs are called metipes. See 
ETOPE.—Under the channels, or glyphes, are placed guttæ, 
drops. See GUTT 2. | | 
3 he trighphs make the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of the 
ric order. — Some imagine them originally intended for the 
conveyance of the guttæ that are underneath them: others fancy 


parts of a plain triangle, we find the reſt, See PART. 

The great principle of plain trigonometty, is, that in every plain 
triangle, the ſides are, as the fines of the oppoſite angles. — 
See this principle applied to the ſolution of the ſeveral caſes of 


plain triangles, under the article TRIANGLE. 
Spherical TR1iGONOMETRY, is the att whereby, from three 


given parts of a ſphetical triangle, we find the reſt, E. gr. 
whereby from two ſides and one angle, we find the two other 
angles; and the third fide. See SPHERICS, and SPHERI- 


A 

The principles of ſpherical trigonometry, as reformed by Wol- 
fius, are as follow: 1. In every rectangled ſpherical trian- 
gle, ABC; rectangular at A, the whole line is to the fine of 


the hy pothenuſe, B C (Tab. Trigonem. fig. 33.) as the fine of 


either of the acute angles, C, is to the ſine of the leg, op- 


poſite thereto A B; or, the ſine of the angle B, to the fine 
of its oppoſite leg A C; whence we deduce, that the rectan- 
gle of the whole fine into the fine of one leg, is equal to the 
rectangle of the fine of the angle oppoſite thereto, into the fine 


of the hypothenuſe. 
2. In 
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| ngled ſpherical triangle A B C, (fie, 
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nose gf v ice t ; if the complements of, the | 
legs AB and A C. to a quadrant, bg conſidered as the legs 
' themſelves. the. of the whale ſine into the co-line of 


| the middle gait, is equal to the reftangle of the fines, of the 


s 15 J 12 . , F% + 
© Hnes of the ſides, we take the ſides themſelves; here, too 


A Napier had the rſt thou 
e of, the h 


is, that harmony between plain and ſpheri- | 
de in Wolfus's = 


of the angle, C. is to the whole 
5 of the angle. C, ſo i 
of AB; therefore the co-tan- | 
tq the whole ſine, the ſine or. 
0 
1 


2 1 
the leg adjacent thereto, A C, is to the tangent 


198 
redtangle, therefore, of the whole 


ſite one AB. . T | | E, 
.to the 5 of the 


he 
into the ſine of one leg A C, 
5 the angle 


the whole ſine, into eee | 


* 


14 we uſe the tan 
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"Tis, - therefore, a catholic rule, which holds in all trigemame- 


| an illuſtration. and application of this rule, 


which was the ſame with what we now call a caurt- laat, which 
is above a court · baron, and inferiox, to the county - court. See 
Couxk r, LEE T, Sc. Wm 
TRILLION, in arichmetie, the number of a billion of billions. 
See NuukRANH⁰ON. ne n 299 F Vac 
After billions, we reckon by trillians, which makes a claſs of 


_ numeration, and is divided, like the other claſſes, into three 


lions, oc, ; 
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TRINE diminfun, or Isel Amen fon 
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arch A. (Tab. Hen, 


Taser l more particularly uſed for alittle member fixes cn. 
Al over every 5 Ac the. plat-band. of the archi- 
See TRIGLYPH, and "ES 
is f TRINTFARIANS, a. term. uſed. very variouſly, and arbitta- 
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the redemption. . 
They are cloathed 
partly red and partly blue z by which three colours, white, re 
| * blue, is ſuppoſed to be repreſented, the myſtery of the 
r | 


them.: 
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ville, and Claude Aleph, two bermits of St. Michael, but now 
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even on boch fides. 


TRIMACRUS, gr Tstast kk, in the ancient proc, , 
boot in verſe; conſifting of the ng Nahles. | See Foot 
TRIMILCHY, a name by which the 
month of May ; becauſe they milked their cattle three times 3 


neliſh Saxons calle, the 
in that month: Ws HI» RT * 1 N 1 | 

KS, in tc ee Haber Framed at 
. to the joints, again it the Ways for Fhimney „ and 


Well- holes for fais. Y% * 33 
| includes length. 
ENSton; * % wid [4 þ 
The cin diqzeniion. s peouliar to bodies of ſolids, ' See Bopv, 
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Tax in afirolagy, is the affjet or ſituation 6f one flar with 
2 


regard" to another, when they are diſtant 120 degrees, —a; the 

and its ſubtenſe A B, a fl N 2 third of a circle, 
its fo a hide of an equilateral triangle ABC 

( Hb Aer, 

le is ao called ke, and Nenne by the charafter d. Se. 


TaiGcon. © 


TMNGLE, in architecti | te, a name common to ſeveral little 


fquare members, or ortiaments 3. 35 reglets, liſtels and plat- 
bands. See ReGiuT, LnsTEL, Oc. — n Pa 
The word is French, & here it Aagnifies the fame. 


trave ; from,w 18. down the gutt or pendant drops. 


UTTAZE. 


— frequently it ſands 34.4 common mame for all bras 
e on the myſtery of the Trinity, dna 


from thoſe of the catholic church, See, TRIN ITV. 
Sometimes it is more immediately reſtrained to ſome one ot 
' "other particular claſs of heretics, — Thus erinitarians are fle- 


quently: confounded with tar ian. See, UNIT AA IAN, $o- 
| .CINIANS,.Sc.,. 


L rh | 
Sometimes it & even applied to the orthodox themſelves, in 


contradiſtinction to the arutrinitorians, who deny or impugn 
the doQrine of the Trinity. Thus the Socinians and others 
_uſed to call the Athanahans, frinitariant. Ses ANTITRIN 

| | s of the TARIANS. 

legs A B and A C to a quadrant, or their excelſes beyond a | T denote A 

a bonour of the Trinity, fox the redeeming of Chriſtian captives 


RINITARIANS alſo denote a onder of zeligious, inſtituted in 
from the infidels ; vulgarly called mathurim, and brothers of 
in white, and bear on the ſtomach a c:o(:, 


he trinitarians make it their buſineſs to go and ranſom Chr 
ians held in ſlavery in the republics of Algiers, Tunis and 


T ripoly,.and the ſtates of Morocco. They have a rule pecu- 
lar to themſelves; though ſeveral hiſtorians. rank them among 


the obſervers of the rule of St. Auguſtin, . | 


| The order had its riſe in 2198, under the pontificate of Inno- 


cent III. The founders were John de Matha and Felix de 
Valois ; the firſt of Faucon in Provence; the ſecond, noc 


of the royal family of Valois, as ſome have imagined ; but 
thus called, 
Valo. 


„in all probability, as being a native of the countcy 


Gauthier of Chatillon was. the firſt who gave them a place in 


his lands to build a convent; which afterwards became tie 


chief of the whole order: Honorius III. confirmed their rule. 


Urban IV. appointed, the bilkop of Paris and others to reſocin 
they did it; and the reform was approved, in 1 267, by 

This order poſſeſſes about 250 convents, divided into thirtecn 
royinces; whereof ſix are in France, three in Spain, one n 


Italy, and one in Portugal. Formerly, there was one in Eng- 


land, another in Scotland, and a third in Ireland. 
In th gene chapters held in 1573 and 1579, a reforin was 
and begun ſometime afterwards by Julian de Nanton. 


permitted by pope Gregory to take the habit of the Trinity; 
upon which their hermitage was converted into a houſe of the 
8 av 


I 1609, pope Paul allowed them to build new houſes, and t9 


introduce the. reform into the old ones. In 1635, Urban II. 
by a brief, appointed the cardinal de Rochefoucault | to ne- 
duce the reform into all the houtes of the order; which ws 
done accordingly, by a ſentence containing the reform n 


eight articles; the principal whereof were, that they ſhould 


obſerve the primitive rule approved of by Clement IV. ſnould 


abſtain from fleſh, uſe woolſen ſhirts, have mattins at midnight; 


c. In 1554 there was alſo a reform made among thole cf 


Portugal. 


The 


Lore. fate TRINTTARIANS, are a reform of this order, made in 
Spain at a general chapter, held in 1594, where it was reſolved, 
that each province ſhould eſtabliſh two or three houſes, where 
the primitive fule ſhould be and where the religious 
ſhould live up to a greater auſterity, uſe coarſer cloaths, Ec. 
and yet ſhould have the liberty of returning to their ancient 
convent when the thought fit. 

Dom. Alvares Balan, intending to found a monaſtery at Val- 
depegnas, and defiring to have it occupied by bare-footed religi. 
ous, it was agreed to add nudity of feet to the reform, that the 


trimtarians might have the benefit of that eſtabliſhment... 


at length introduced into Poland and Ruſſia, and thence into 


Germany and Italy, 
There are alſo baye-feeted trinitarians in France, eſtabliſhed 


ter the ſame year. 
There are alſo nuns of the TAIxITAN IAN order, eſtabliſhed 


filled with real- religious, under the direction of the infanta 
Conſtantia, daughter of Peter II. king of Arragon, who 


Here, attending at the church of thoſe fathers, and being 
under the direction of F. John Baptiſt of the conception, their 


But the order ing their deſign, and refuſing to take them 
under its juriſdiction, they addreſſed themſelves to the arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, who allowed them to live according to the 
rule of that order ; fo that they took the habit a-new in 1612, 
and began their noviciate. 

Laſtly, there is a third order of trinitarians, See Tyre D Order. 
TRINITY, TAIxIT as, Tkras, Tran, in theology, the 
ineffable myſtery of three perſons in one God Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Sce God, PR RSO, Gr. 


Theology teaches, that there is in God one eſſence, two 
procethons, three perſons, four relations, five notiouis, and 


the cIrcuminceflion, which the Greeks call perichoreſis. Of. 


exch whereof we ſhall enlarge a little, 

There i, then, one ſingle eſſence, one divine natu re, which 
$8 infinite, eternal, ſpiritual; which ſees all things, which 
knows all things, which is every where, all-mighty, and which 
created all things of nothing. See Gop, 


that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit: the firſt is 
Called Leneretion, and the ſecond fpiration. Sce GENER Aa- 
TION, &&, | 

The Son proceeds from the Father by way of knowledge ; 
for God in knowing himſelf eternally, neceſſarily, and infi. 


Son as his Word, and the Son has a regard to the F ather as his 
PUiNCiple: and in thus ref pecting each other eternal] y, neceſſarily, 
and infinitely, they love each other, and produce an act of their 
proceeds from the Father and the Son by way of ſpiration, 
love, and impulſion ; Who is alſo equal in every thing to the 
Father and the Son. See FaTHER, Sox, and SPIRIT. 
Each divine proceſſion eſtabliſhes two relations : the one on 
the fide of the principle, or that from whence; and the other 
on that of the term, or that to which. Hence, as thee 
© two proceſſions in God, there muſt be four relations; the 
Mernity, the filiation, the active ſpiration, and the paſſive. 
he Paternity is a relation founded in what the ſchool divines 


| 


call the notional underſtanding ; in which the Father ſtands 
related to the ſecond perſon, the Son,— The filiation is the 
relation wherein the ſecond perſon, viz. the Son, refers to the 


cept their relations; whence that axiom in theology comes to 
have place, in the divine perſons there is no diſtinction where 
there is no oppoſition of relation : and hence it follows, that 


if power be ſometimes attributed to the Father, wiſde m to 


the Son, and goodneſs to the Holy Spirit ; or if fins of inf. 
mity or weakneſs be laid to be againſt the F ather, fins of ig- 
norance againſt the Son, and fins of malice againſt the Holy 
propriety; for all thoſe things are in common : whence that 
axiom, the works of the holy Trinity are common and un- 
divided, (i. e. they agree to all the divine perſons) but not 
their productions ad intre (as they are called) by reaſon they 
are relative, 

By appropriation we mean the giving of ſome common att ri- 
bute to a certain divine perſon, on account of ſome ſuitable- 
neſs or agreement. Thus, in the ſcriptures, in the apoſtles, 
and the Nicene creed, omnipatence is attributed to the Father, 
becauſe he is the fir principle, and a principle without origin, 
or higher principle. Wiſdom is attributed to the Son, be- 


he is peculiarly ſaid to be 2 
Again, created ſons are generally imprudent ; whereſore to re- 
move this imperfection from the ſecond Perſon, he is (aid to 
be wiſe, or eternal wiſdom, 

Laſtly, great minds or ſpirits, among created beings, are fre- 
quently wicked; wherefore to remove this imperſection from 
the third perſon, goodneſs is attributed to him, 

The Father is the fir{ perſon in the holy trinity, by reaſon 
the Father alone produces the word by the way of under/tand.- 
ing ; and with'the Word produces the Holy Spirit, by way of 
will, 

Here it is to be obſerved, that the Holy Spirit is not thus cal- 
led from his ſpirituality, that being common and eſſential to all 
three Perſons, but from the pathve ſpiration which is peculiar 
to him alone. 

Add, that when-one perſon in the holy trinity is called firſt, 
another ſecond, and another third, it mult not be underſtood 
of a priority of time, or of nature, which would imply ſome 
dependance ; but of a priority of origin and emanation, which 
conſiſts in this, that one perſon produces the other in ſuch 
manner, as that the perſon which produces cannot be, or be 
conceived, without that produced, 

From theſe things it follows, that in the holy trinity there 


notions then whereby the Father is diſtinguiſhed from the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, are innaſcibility, and paternity, —.T' hat where- 
by the Son is diſtinguiſhed from the two other divine perſons, 
is filiation, 

Active ſpiration diſtinguiſhes the Father and the Son from the 
Holy Spirit, and paſſive ſpiration is that whereby the Holy 
Spirit is diſtinguiſhed from the Father and Son. 

The circuminceſſion or perichoreſis, is the intimate in- exiſtence 
of the divine perſons, or their mutual in- dwelling in each 
other: for though they be really diſtinct, yet are they con- 
ſubſtantial; whence it is that Jeſus Chriſt ſays in St. John, 
Cap. Xiv. Believe ye not that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me? [dentity of eſſence, which the Greeks call opens, 
and conſubſtantiality, with a diſtinction of perſons, are ne- 
ceflary to this circuminceſſion. Sce CIRCUMINCEs$10N,. 
Many of the heathens ſcem to have had a notion of a 751. 


all eternity, which they ſometimes called the Son Cod, ſome- 
12 X times 


1 


— = 


TRI 


Ames the Word, ſometimes the Mind, and ſometimes. the TRIOCTILE, in aſtrology, an aſpect or ſituation of tud 


1 A e 


t to be the Creator of all 


this is one ; IIa 2 Fert,i vf 47 aaqsd\wne ᷣνναννετ 
the Father finiſhed all things, and delivered them io the ſecond 
Mind. T he Egyptians called their trinity, hemphta, and re- 
preſented it by a globe, a ſerpent, and a wing diſpoſed into 
one bieroglyphic ſymbol. —Kircher, Gale, &c. ſuppoſe the 
Egyptian earned their doctrine of the trinity from Joſeph, 


The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, owned three hypoſtaſes or 
perſons ; they have extended their divinity to three perſons, 
and even ſometimes uſed the term trias, trinity : they wanted 
nothing but toadmit the conſubſtantiality of the three hypoſtaſes, 
to ſignify the unity of the divine nature, in excluſion of all 
triplicity with regard to difference of nature 3 and not to hold 


it neceſſary to concerme any inferiority of hypoſtaſes. 


in ſuch terms, that the primitive fathers have been accuſed 
of borrowing the ver doctrine from the Platonic ſchool ; but 
F. Mourgues, who examined the point, aflerts, that no- 
thing can be more ſtupid, than to ſuppoſe the Platonic trinity 
brought into the church ; and to have recourſe to the Platoniſm 


of the fathers to diſcredit their 
dogma. See PLATONISM- 


authority with regard to this 


Friary or Fraternity of the Holy TRINITY) is a ſociety inſti- 
tuted at Rome by St. Philip Neri in 1548, to take care of 


viſit the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. See FRAT ERNITY. 
In order to this, they had a houſe wherein they entertained 


them for the ſpace of three days, 


haſtily out of the hoſpitals, were expoſed to relapſes. 
Tt was firſt ſet on foot in the church of St. Saviour in Campo, 


In 1558 pope Paul IV. gave the fraternity the church of 


be members of it. 


Congregation 0 the Holy TRINITY) is a congregation of twelve 
prieſts eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital of the fraternity juſt men. 


therein. 


gave the title of the Holy 


| dave built cloſe by it 2 very 
ample hoſpital for pilgrims, an perſons on the recovery+ 

The fraternity is now Very conſiderable, and moſt of the 
nobleſſe of Rome, of either ſex, have done it the honour to | 


The frequent change of prieſts in the hoſpital occaſiop ing a 


deal of diverſity in the ſpiritual conduct and inſtruction of 
the pilgrims, to render it more uniform, the guardians and 
adminiſtrators eſtabliſhed a congregation of twelve prieſts, who 
lodge in a quarter of the hoſpital, as in a monaſtery, and live 


tioned, to take Care of pilgrims and others eſe 


planets with regard to the earth, when they are three octan 
or cighth parts + a circle, i. „. 135 degrees diſtant — 
other. 77 4 | 

This aſpect, which ſome call the ſeſquiquadrans, is one cf the new 
aſpects ſuper · added to the old ones by Kepler. See As por 

TRIONES, in aftronomy» a ſort of conſtellation, or an. 
blage of ſeven ſtars, in urſa minor; Popularly called Charley 
Wane, See URSA miner. 
From the ſeptem triones the north pole takes the denomination 

14806K See Nox TH, POLE» &c. 

RIOURS, or 'T RIERS, in law, ſuch as are choſen by the 
court to examine whether a challenge made to the pannel of 
jurors, or any of them, be juſt or no. See JURY. 

TRIP, a ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to bear her topſails a-trip 
when ſhe carries them boiſted up to the higheſt. : 

TRIPARTITE, IT vIPARTITUS, ſomething divided into 
three parts, or made by three parties; a8, an indenture tripar. 
tite, Cc. See INDENTURE. 

TRI PARTITION, is divifion by three, or the taking the 
third part of any number, or quantity. See PARTITION, and 
D1v1s1ON. | 

TRIP HTHONGUE, in grammar, an aſſemblage or con- 
courſe of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable ; as in Quar. Se 
SYLLABLE. | 
Quintilian, {ib I. cap. 6. aſſerts, that there never was any 
ſyllable of three vowels, but that one of them was always 
turned into a conſonant : Scioppius aſſerts the contrary — 
However this may be in the Latin and Greek, which were the 
only languages Quintilian underſtood, it is certain there are 
ſeveral languages in Europe, wherein triphthongues are in uſe, 
See Dir HT HONG. | 

TRIPLE, three-fold. Gee RATIO, and SUB-TRIPLE. 

TriPLE, in mulic, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure, or time, 
See Time, and MEASURE. 


cordingly. 
The firſt ſpecies Is called the triple, wherein the meaſure 


is equal to three ſemibreves, er minims, three crotchets, three 


4, 4.3» 113; but the laſt is not much uſed, except n 

church muſic. 

In all -theſe, the meaſure is divided into three equal parts or 

times, called thence triple time, Or the meaſure of thre« times, 
whereof two are beat down, and the third up. 
The ſecond. ſpecies is the mixt triple : its meaſure is equal 
to ſix crotchets, or fix quavers, or fix ſemiquavers, and ac. 
cordingly marked 4, or 2, or ,*; but the laſt is ſeldom. uled. 
The meaſure here is uſually divided into two equal parts ct 
times, whereof one is beat down, and one up; but it may 
alſo be divided into ſix times, whereof the firſt two are heat 


Order of the Holy TRINITY. See TRINITARIAN- | 
Txr1xiTyY Sunday, is the next Sunday after W hit-ſunday ; thus 


called, becauſe on that day was anciently held a ſeſtival (as It 
Fill continues to be in the Romiſh church) in honour of the 
Holy Trinity.—T he obſervation of this feſtival was firſt en- 


joined by the council of Arles in 


1260. 


TRINxIT V Houſe, is 3 kind of college at Deptford, belonging to 
a corporation of ſea- faring perſons, who have power, by the 


s charter, to take cognizance of ſuch as deſtroy ſea- 


marks, to correct the faults of ſailors, &c. and to take care 


TRINIUMGELD, or TrRINIUMG1LD) a compenſation | 


uſed among our Saxon anceſtors 


not abſolved but by paying 2. 


Grp. 


down, and the third up; then the next two down, and the laſt 
up, i. e. each half of the meaſure is beat like the /imp'- triple 
(on which account it may be called the compound triple ;) and 
becauſe it may be thus divided either into two Or fix time 
(i. e. two triples) it 1s called mixed, and by ſome the meaþ.rt 


7 ix times. 


he third ſpecies is the compound triple, conſiſting of nine 
crotchets, or quavers, or ſemiquavers, marked 2, 3, 185 


the firſt and laſt are little uſed ; ſome alſo add 2, 2, which 
are never uſed. | | 

Some authors add other two, viz. fix ſemibreves, and {ix 
minims, marked Tor 23 but theſe are not in uſe. 

This meaſure is divided either into three equal parts ot times, 
whereof two are beat down, and one up; or each third part 


. 


may be Jivided into three times, and beat like the ſimple rte, 


for great crumes, which were 
fine thrice nine times. See 


TRINODA neceſſitas, in our ancient cuſtoms, a three-fold ne- 
ceſſary tax, to which all lands were liable, viz. ex peditio, 


& reparatio pontis, & arcis ; going to the Wars, repairing of 


bridges, and of caſtles. 


Theſe were the three exceptions anciently inſerted in the 
king's grants of lands to the church, after the words that 
freed them from all ſecular ſervice. See PONTAGE: 


TRINODA, or TRINODIA terræ, in ſome ancient writers, 
denotes a quantity of land containing three perches. See 


TRINOMIAL, or TRINOMINAL Root, in mathematics, is a 
root conſiſting of three parts, or monomes? connected toge- 
ther by the ſigns +, or —See RooT, and SQUARE. 

Such is x +) ＋ z, or @ + þb—c. See BinoMIAL. 
TRIO, in muſic, a part of a concert wherein three perſons | 


on which account it 1s called the meaſure of nine times. 
The fourth ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond ſpecies, con 
taining twelve crotchets, or quavers, or ſemiquavers, marked 
3a, 2A, 73, tO which ſome add f and 2, which arc nec 
uſed ; nor are the arſt and third much uſed, eſpecially the latte. 
The meaſure here ma) de divided into two times, and beat 
one down, and one up; or each half may be divided, and 
beat as the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or three; in which 
caſe it will make in all twelve times, and hence is called the 
meaſure of twelve times. 
The French and Italian authors make à great man) more 
ſpecies and diviſions of triple time unknown, or at leaſt, 7 
regarded by our Engliſh muſicians, and therefore not © ne 
ceſſary to be dwelt upon here. 

TRIPLE gquartan fever. See the article FE VFR. 

TRIrIE Inciſſon. See the article EN RAT TIN S. 

TRIPLICATE Ratio, is the ratio which cubes bear to each 


ſing 3 or more properly a muſical compoſition conſiſting of 


three parts. See COMPOSITION. 
Trios are the fineſt kind of compoſition, and theſe recitativo's 


are what pleaſe moſt in concerts. See CONCERT, HAR- 


other. See CUBE. 
This ratio is to be diſtinguiſhed from triple ratio, and may 
de thus conceived.— In the geometrical proportionals 2: # 55 
16, 323 a the ratio of the firſt term (2) is to che third 
(8) duplicate of that of the firſt to the ſecond, ot of the - 
cond to the third : ſo the ratio of the firſt to the fourth 15 


TRIPLIC or Tx1cox, among aſt 
fion of the ſigns, according to the number of the elements, 
each diviſion conſiſting of three ſigns, 
Triplicity is frequently confounded with trine peer? ; though, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the two are very different things : as triple. 


laced to render oracles. See Orac.e, | 

Fe was on the tripos that the gods inſpired the Pythians with 
that divine fury and enthuſiaſm, wherewith they were ſeiſed 
at the delivering their predictions. EnTEus as, Py. 
THIAN, Er. 


prefles ſome prieſthood, or ſacerdotal dignity, —A ipod, with 


TRIPODIUM.--Ia the laws of Hen. I, occurs this paſſage —- 
. In guibus vero cauſis triplicem ladam haberet, ferat judicium tri. 
podii, 1. c. 60 ſolid, The meaning whereof, according to 
ſome, is, that as for a {mall offence, the compoſition was 


triplici lada, the oompoſition was three times twenty 


TRIPOLI, or TzxiPoLy, terra TriPotitaA NA, a kind of 
dry, ſoft ſtone, or chalk, of a citron colour, uſed in poliſhing 
the lapidaries, goldſmiths, copperſmiths, and glaſs-grinders 
works. See GLass, GRINDING, PoLrsmin, Ge. 


Some imagine tripoli to be a common ſtone, burnt and calcined 


mines where it is found : of theſe mines there are a number in 
divers parts of Europe, particularly in Italy, where the tripoli 
is very good.— Others, with more probability, take it for a 
native earth. See EarTH, | 

TRIPPI NG, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion of all 
lorts of deer, and ſome other creatures repreſented with one 
foot up, as it were on a trot, See CounTer-TRIPPiNG. 
In ſpeaking of lions, they lay paſſent, in ſtead of tripping, See 
Pass ANT. 

TRIPTHONGUE, See the article Tairhrhoxcux. 
TRIPTO TES, in grammar, defective nouns, which have only 
three caſes : ſuch is fors, fortis forte ; or dica, dicam, dicas. 

of Tpws, three, and one, caſe. 
TRIRE ME, or TRIREM ls, in antiquity, a galley with three 


. o Tammacnauamianiggs 
an appellation given to a ſe in religion, who admit of three 


for ſacraments.— The Engliſh are often miſrepreſented by fo- 

reigners ag ir ſacramentarians, from an opinion that they allow 

ordination a facrament. See ORDIxATIox. 
TRISAGION „or TRIsAGIUM, in church-hiſtory, a hymn, 


The word is Greck, 76108 e, compounded of 7 eis, three, 
and 4%. Janus, holy. . 4 


The proper triſagion is thoſe words hol, hel, ho, is the Lord of 


Mercy upon us. 
Petrus Fullenſis to this !ri/agion added, Thy who wafſt cruci. 
fied for us, have mercy upon us thus attributing the paſſion not to 


The uſe of this latter triſagion (excluſive of the addition of 


mercy upon us. While this was in hand, a child was taker 
UP into the air, where, it ſeems, he heard the angels ſing- 
ing the triſagion juſt mentioned. He returned ſoon after, and 


TRIPLICAT[O, TzIPLicatiON, in vil law, is the ſame | 
with W N in common law. See SUR-REJOINDER. 
TY „ 8 


of Neſtorius, endeavoured to corrupt the hymn, by adding, 
who ſuffered for us; but in vain : it ſtill ſubſiſts in its primi- 
tive purity, both in the Latin, Greek, Ethiopic, and Mozara- 


TRISE CTION, or Tarss8scrTion, the dividing a thing 
See Drvrs1on, SECTION, De. 

The term is chiefly uſtd in geometry, for the diviſion of an 
See ANGLE, 


but they have all committed paralogiſms. 
TRISM EGISTUS,* an epithet or ſurname given to one of 
the two Hermes's, or Mercuries, kings of Thebes, in Egypt, 


| 


Who was cotemporary with Moſes. See Heames. 

The word is formed from 2506, thrice, and KEYIF@», great. 
Mercury, or Hermes 77 megiflus, is the latter of the two 
Hermes's: the former having reigned about the time of the de- 


VULSION, Se. 

TRISOL YMPION] CA,* TPIEOATMITIONIKHS, among 
the ancients, a perſon who had thrice bore away the Prize at 
the Olympic games, See Or ymerc, 

The word & com poſed of pg, tres, three z Oauvuriae, Olympic 

games; and vixy, Vittory, 

The triſohmpianicæ, or triſelympicnics, had great privileges and 
honours allowed them. Statues were erected to them, of the 
kind called rconice, which were modelled to the ſize and form 
of their perſons. See STATUE. 
They were exempted from all taxes and incumbrances, and 
could never be marked with infamy, 

TRISPAST,* TrisPasToN, in mechanics, a machine with 
three pullies; or an aſſemblage of three pullies, for railing 
great weights, See pu LI v. 

The word is compounded of Tpeis, three, and TTaw, trabo, [ 
draw, 


The triſba/ton is a ſpecies of Poly ſpaſton. See Pol rsYAsTOx. 
TRISSACRAME NTARIANS. See the article TrIi$acg a. 
MENTARIANS, 
TRISSECTION, 8 TxIsECTIOx. 
TRISECTING 8 Se the articles Icon P ASSES, 
TRISTRA,#* TrusTRA, or TrIsTA, in our old law-books, 
an immunity, whereby a man is excuſed from attending on 
the lord of a foreſt, when he is diſpoſed to chaſe within the 
foreſt ; ſo that he cannot be compelled to hold a dog, follow 
the chaſe, nor ſtand at 3 place appointed, which otherwiſe he 
might be, under pain of amercement. Mano. B. |. p. 86. 
* Sint quieti, c. de C hevagi, Hondepenny, Buckjlol, && Triltis, & de 
ommous miſericordiis, Te.—Privileg. de Semplingham. 
PTRISYLLABLE, or TrIsSyLLABLE, in grammar, a word 
conſiſting but of three ſyllables. See Wor D, andSYLLABLE. 
FRITE, TPITH, in muſic, the third mulical chord, in he 
ſyſtem of the ancients. dee CHorD, 
There are three ſtrings under this denomination in the ancient 
diagramma ; viz. trite hyberboleon, trite ditZergmenon „and zrite 
re emmenon, Sce Diacran. 
rho SM, the opinion of the tritheifts ; or the hereſy of 
believing three Gods. See Gop, and TRIxIT v. 
Tritheiſm conſiſts in admitting not onl y of three perſons in the 
Godhead ; but of three ſubſtances, three eſſences or hypoitaſes, 
and three Gods. See PE RSOx, HyPosTAsSs, Se. 
Several people, out of fear of giving into tritheiſm, have be- 
come ſabellians; and ſevera] Others, to avoid ſabellianiſm, 
have commenced trithefts ; fo delicate and ſubtile is the me-- 
dium, See SABELLIAN, 
In the famous controverſy between Dr. South and Dr. Sher- 
lock, the firſt is Judged to have run into labellianiſin, by a too 
rigorous aſſerting the unity of a Godhead ; and the latter into 
tritheiſm, by a too abſolute maintaining the trinity, 
John the grammarian, ſurnamed Philoponus, lover of labour, 
is held the author of the ſect of the tritheifts, under the em- 
peror Phocas ; at leaft it appears, he was a zealous advocate 
thereof. —Leontius and Georgius Piſides wrote againſt him. 
TRITON, in poetry, a ſea demi-god, held by the ancients to 
be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on him, and 


carrying his orders and commands from ſea to ſea, See Gop. 
The poets and painters repreſent him as half man, half fiſh, 
terminating in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one hang a ſca- 
ſhell, which ſerved as a trumpet, 


Some 
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TRITURATION is alſo uſed in medicine, for the action of "A 


TRI 


Some of the ancients make him the ſon of Neptune, and the 
nymph Salacia; Heſiod, Neptune and Amphitrite 3 Neu- 
menius, in bis book de piſcatiombus, makes him the fon of 
Oceanus and Tethys 3 Lycophron, the ſon of Nereus: 

But though Heſiod, and the 1 only ſpeak of one 


triton, the poets have imagined (everal ; giving ſome of them 
for trumpeters to all the ſea-gods, particularly to Neptune and 


Venus: accordingly they Were frequently introduced on the 


ancient theatres, and iu the naumachia. | 

In effect, the tritons not only officiated as trumperers in Nep- 
tune's retinue ; but Were alſo ſuppoſed to draw his Chariot, i. . 
the ſea-ſhell wherein he rode over the waters: 25 We find in 
Virgil, &neid X. 209. Ovid, Metant. I. 333. and on à medal 


The fable of the iritons, no doubt, took its riſe from ſea or 
mer-men; for that there are ſuch things as ſea-men, would 
ſeem a thing ſcarce to be doubted, after what WE have faid 
under the article Mg R-MA1D- 

The poets ordinarily attribute to triton the office of calming 
the waves, and of making tempeſts ceaſe. —'I hus in the Iſt of 
the metamorphoſes WE read, that Neptune deſiring to recall the 
waters of the deluge, commanded Triten to ſound his trumpet, 
at the noiſe whereof the waters all retired. 


TRITONE, Tx1ToN0» in muſic, a falſe concord, conſiſting 


of three tones, or 2 greater third, and a greater tone. See 
Tulip, and CONCORD. ] 1 

Its ratio, or proportion in numbers, is of 45 to 32. In di- 
viding the octave, we find, on one ſide, the falſe fafth, and 
the tritone on the other. See OCTAVE. 

The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting of three 
tones, whence its name; or; more properly, of two tones, 
with a greater ſemitone, and a leſſer, as of wt to fa, (harp; 
of fa to fi, flat, £,— But it is not, as many imagine, a greater 
fourth ; for the fourth is a perfect interval, which does not 
admit of any majority or minority: nor muſt the tritone be 
confounded with the falſe fifth; for the triton? only compre- 
hends four degrees, viz. ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp ; whereas the 
falſe fifth comprehends five, viz. fa, ſharp, ſol, la, fi, ut: 
beſides, that among the ſix ſemitones, which compoſe the 


tritone chromatically, there are three greater and three leſler ; 
whereas among the fix ſemitones, which compoſe the falſe 
Gfth, there are only twWo lefler, and four greater. See FOURTH, 
FiFTH, Oc. 


TRITURATION,* TrxiTURA, or T RITUS, in pharmacy 


grinding; the 40 of reducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile Po- 
der: called alſo levigation, pulveriſation, tc, See POWDER, 
GRINDING, LEVIiGATION, Sc. 

®* The word 18 formed from the Latin, friturares to thraſh ; of tero, 

1 wear, rub, grind. 

The trituration of woods, barks, minerals, and other hard and 
dry bodies, 1s performed in metalline mortars. 
The ſame term is alſo applied to the comminuting, bruiſing, 
and dividing of humid matters into little parts—T he trituration 
of moiſt bodies 1s performed in marble, or ſtone mortars, with 
peſtles of wood, glaſs, ivory, &c. | 
Trituration, Boerhaave obſerves, has a wonderful force to dif- 
{olve ſome bodies, and will render them 28 fluid, as if they 
were fuſed by the fire, Thus if you grind the powder of 
myrrh, and ſalt of tartar together, they will diſſolve each 
other. By rubbing new and bright filings of iron in a mor- 
tar, with double their weight of clean ſulphur, the iron will 
be diſſolved, ſo as by diluting it with water to afford the vi- 
triolum martis. See Ixox, and VITRIOL. 
Gold long ground in a Mortats with falt of tartar, will yield 
a kind of tincture; and rubbed with mercury, in a mortar of 
glaſs, it entirely diſſolves into 2 purple liquor, and becomes a 
moſt powerful medicine. | 
Dr. Langelotte has wrote 2 curious treatiſe of the great effects 


of trituration in chymiſtry 3 and deſcribes a peculiar way he 
employed to grind gold, whereby he could render it as fluid as 
the fire does, and make an aurum potabile, by the bare mo- 
tion of a mill. See GoLD, and AURUM-. 

That author, in the Philoſophical T ranſactions, mentions his 
way of grinding gold, and deſcribes two engines, or philoſo- 
phical mills for the purpoſe, with one of which, in the ſpace 
of fourteen natural days, he reduced a leaf of gold to a duſky 
powder, and putting it into a ſhallow retort placed in a ſand- 
heat, be thence obtained, by gradually increaſing the fire, and 
> one at laſt, a few very red drops, which, di- 
geſted per fe, OT with tartarized ſpirit of wine, afforded a pure 
and genuine aurum potabile. 

The ſucceſs of this operation, the doctor attributes, in a great 
meaſure, to the falt of the air, which, in grinding, plentifully 
mixes and unites itſelf with the gold. 5 


ſtomach, on the food, whereby it is fitted for nutriment. See 
STOMACH, c. 

Some phy ſicians maintain that digeſtion is performed by tritu- 
ration, and not by fermentation; or that all the ſtomach does, | 


is to grind and comminute the food into ſmaller parts to fit 


it for nutrition, Without any other alteration therein, See 


the article DIiGEST10N> where the doctrine is laid down at 
large. 


1R1 


eine it in all its laticude many ages ago 3 and the mo- 


derns have only revived it. 

It was firſt broached in the time of Hippocrates, that is, in a 
time when anatomy Was but little known 3 and it was this 
that rendered it current. An opinion was entertained by ſome 
phyſicians of thoſe times, that the ſtomach was only the 1c- 
ceptacle of the ſolid or dry ſoods; that thoſe foods, after ha- 
ving been diluted, and broke in the mouth, were again broke 
more perfectly in the ſtomach, and by this means alone were 
converted into a chyle: but that the drink, by reaſon of its 
liquidityz not being ſubje& to be broken, went to the Jungs 
and not the ſtomach, where, by reaſon of its abundance, t 
would rather have prejudiced the digeſtion than have aided it, 

Hippocrates; We read, in the fourth book of diſeaſes, ſtood 


and experience; and he informs us, that if he gave himſelf 
this trouble, it was becauſe the error had already got a good 
number of partiaans.— It could nat ſtand long againſt the rea- 
ſons of Hippocrates 3 and its defeat was followed by the intire 
ruin of the ſyſtem of trituration, which had its foundation 
thereon. | | 

Rut Eraſiſtratus retrieved it again ; and the doctrine, after ha- 
ving been ſupported for ſome time, ſell anew into oblivion ; 
whence ſome late authors have in van endeavoured to re- 
cover it. 


TRIUMPH, Tx1v MPHUS, a kteremony, br ſolemnity, prac- 


tiſed among the ancient Romans, to do honour to 2 victorious 
general, by affording him a magnificent entry into their city. 
The triumph was the moſt pompous ſpeQtacle ktiown among 
the ancients : authors uſually attribute its inventioti to Bacchus; 
and tell us, that he firſt triumphed upon the conqueſt of the 
Indians; and yet this ceremony Was only in uſe among the 
Romans. 

The triumph was of two kinds, the leſſer, and the greater. — 
The leſſer triumph was granted upon 2 victory over ſome un- 
equal or unworthy enemy; as over pyrates, ſlaves, &c. — 
This they called fia; becauſe the only ſacrifices offered here- 
in were ſheep. See OVATILO- 


neral having diſpatched couriers with tidings of bis ſucceſs, the 
ſenate met in Bellona's temple to read his letters: — this done, 
they ſent him the title imperator, with orders for him to re- 
turn, and to bring his victorious troops along with him. When 


| he was arrived near the city, the general and principal officers 


took oath of the truth of the victory; and the day of tri"? 


The day being arrived, the ſenate went to meet the conqueror 
without the gate called capena, Or triumphalis, and marched in 
order before him to the capitol. He was richly clad in a pur- 
ple robe embroidered with figures of gold, Ling forth his 
glorious atchievements: his buſkins were beſet with pearl, and 
he wore a crown, which at firſt was only laurel, but aftcr- 
wards gold : one hand bore a laurel branch, and the other 2 
trancheon. He was drawn in a car or chariot, adorned with 
ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two white horſes, 
though ſometimes by other animals; as that of Pompey» when 
he triumphed over Africa, by elephants z that of Mark Anthony, 
by lions; that of Heliogabalus, by tygers; that of Aurclia®, 
by deer; that of Nero, by hermaphrodite Mares, &c. 

At his feet were his children, or, ſometimes, on the chariot 
horſes.—It is added, that the public executioner was behind him, 
to remind him, from time to time, that theſe honours were 
tranſitory, and would not ſcreen him from the ſeverity of the 
laws, if he ſhould ever be found delinquent. 

The cavalcade was led up by the muſicians, who had croW"s 
on their heads : after them came ſeveral chariots, wherein were 
plans of the cities and countries ſubdued, done in relievo 
they were followed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy, tbe" 

1 


chains, and followed by mimicks and buffoons, who inſulted 
over their misfortunes. Next came the officers of the con- 
quering troops, with crowns on their heads. 

Then appeared the triumphal chariot 3 before which, as it 
paſſed, they all along ſtrewed flowers; the muſic played n 
praiſe of the conqueror amidſt the loud acclamations of the 


people, cry ing, io triumphe. See Ac CA MAT ION. 


The chariot was followed by the ſenate clad in White robes, 
and the ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty or 
ranſomed. | | 

The proceſſion Was cloſed by the prieſts, and their officer and 
utenſils, with a white ox led along for the chief victim. 

In this order they proceeded through the triumphal gate, along 
the via ſacra to the capitol, where the victims were ſlain. 

In the mean time, all the temples were open; and all the 


altars loaden with offerings and incenſe ; games and combal3 


TRO 


were celebrated in the public places, and rejoicings appeared 
every Wn Sf Ai 

What was horrible amidſt all this mirth, was, that the cap- 
tives, when arrived at the forum, were led back to priſon and 
ſtrangled ; it being a point of religion with them, not to touch 
the victims till they had taken full revenge of their enemies. — 
'The rites and ſacrifices over, the triumpher treated the people 
in the capitol, under the portico's, and ſometimes in Hercules's 


temple. 


RIUMPHAL 8 b 18 
Tas a. See the articles 3 00 


TRIUMPHAL crown or garland, See CRown, —It is faid to 
have been taken from Apollo's crowning his head with a laurel 
aſter killing the Delphian ſerpent. 

Tx1UMPHAL gown, toga triumphalis. See the article ToGA. 

TRIUMPHANT church. See the article CHURCH. 

TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who govern abſolutely and 
with equal authority in a ſtate. 

The word is little uſed but in the Roman hiſtory. —Czfar, 
Craſſus and Pompey were the firſt triumwvirs, i. e. the firſt who 
divided the government of the republic among them, Sce 
TRIUMVIRATE. | 

There were alſo other officers, called triumvirs, triumviri; 
as the triumviri capitales, created in the year of Rome 463, 
to take care of priſoners, and look to the execution of cri- 
minals, 

Tritumviri monetales, who were magiſtrates created at the ſame 
time, to look to the coinage of the money; whence that mark 
{till extant on many ancient coins, IILVIRI. — Theſe officers 
were very conſiderable, and choſen out of the knights. They 
made part of the centumuiri, The title they bear on medals 
is, IIIVIR AAA FF. triumvir auro, argento, ere flando, fe- 
riendo, which ſignifies that they had the direction of the caſt- 
ing and ſtriking of gold, filver, and braſs. 

There were alſo — triumviri ædibus reficiendis, officers ap- 
pointed to look to the reparation of temples : — triumviri co- 
{onis deducendis, for the conducting and ſettling of colonies : — 
triumviri, for the raiſing of troops: — neAurnal triumviri, to 
prevent or extinguiſh fires : == triumviri, to review the forces, 
Ec. 

In the Acilian family, we read of one M. Acilius IIIVIR 
VALETU. that is, triumvir of health, or a magiſtrate of 
health, M. Spanheim takes him to have been a magiſtrate 
eſtabliſhed to perform ſacrifice to the gods of health, to dedi- 
cate their temples, &c. 

Onuphrius and Vaillant read triamvir valetudinis ; Patin, tri- 
wmvir valetudinarius ; but M. Spanheim, with much more 
reaſon, reads triumvir valetudo; in like manner, as on a medal 
of the Aquilian family, we read IIIVIR VIRTUS, ſignify- 
ing, that one M. Aquilius had been made triumvir, to repair 
the temple of virtue, and Acilius that of health, | 

TRIUMVIRATE, TxiumviRATuUs, an abſolute government 
adminiſtered by three perſons, with equal authority, See 
TrRIUMVIR, 

There were two famous triumvirates at Rome, — Pompey, 
Cæſar and Craſſus eſtabliſhed the firſt ; and Auguſtus, Mark 
Anthony, and Lepidus, the ſecond. 

This latter triumvirate gave the laſt blow to the liberty of the 
republic. Auguſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus and Anthony, 
the triumvirate ſunk into a monarchy. See MONARCHY. 

TRIUNE, tres in uno, three in one; a term ſometimes applied 
to God, to expreſs the unity of the God-head, in a trinity of 
perſons. See TRINITY. 

TROCHAIC, TRrocnaicus, in the Latin poetry, a kind 

- of verſe conſiſting of trochees ; or wherein that foot predomi- 

nates ; as the iambus does in the iambic. See IAmMBic, and 
TRoCHEE. 
The 18th ode of the 2d book of Horace's odes, conſiſts of 
ſtrophes of two verſes, the firſt whereof is trochaic dimeter 
catalectic; i. e. trochaic, compoſed of three trochees, and a 
ſyllable at the end: which ſome call the Euripedean trochaic. 


Non bur neque aureum w— =». 
Largiora flagito. | 
TROCHANTER, TPOXANTHD, in anatomy, a name given 
to two apophyſes ſituate in the upper part of the thigh-bone. 
See APOPHYSIS, 
The largeſt, which is above, is called the great trochanter ; and 
the ſmaller, beneath, the Jeſs tronchanter. — See Tab. Anat. 
( Ofteol. ) fig. 7. u. 23. 23. fig. 3. lit. t. and lit. u. fig. J. 
n. 24. See alſo the article FEMUR. 
The word literally ſignifies r9tator, or rollen; formed from the 
Greek, Tpoyew, rote, I run, I turn round.—T hat appellation 
was given them by reaſon they receive the tendons of moſt of 
the muſcles of the thigh, amongſt which are the obturators, 
which move it round. See OBTURATOR. 
TROCHE, Taochiscus, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, 
made to be held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually. 
The trache is properly a dry compoſition, the chief ingredients 
whereof, after having been brought into a very fine powder, 
are incorporated with ſome proper liquor, as diſtilled waters, 


* * vinegar, or mucilages; and reduced into a maſs, which 
o. II. 
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TRO 


is moulded into little cakes, or balls of any form, at pleaſure, 
and dried in the air, far from the fire. 

There are troches of various kinds, and for various intentions; 
as, purgative, alteratiue, aperitive, corroborative, &c. troches. 
Latin authors call them pa/tilli, rotule, placentule, orbes, and 
orbiculi ; and the Engliſh, trequently, /ozenges. See LOZ EN OE, 
PAsT1B, O.. 

The chief troches are thoſe of agaric; liquorice, nutmeg, am- 
ber, rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roſes, camphor, ſquillæ, Vipers, 
Sc. Thoſe of coloquintida, are called troches of albandal, from 
the Arabs, who called coloquintida handal, 


TROCHEE, Troca#vs, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 


a kind of foot, conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long, the 


— — —V— 


latter ſhort : — ſuch are the words dade and muſa. See Foo. 
The trochec is the reverſe of the iambus, and has juſt a con- 
trary effect; the latter being light and ſprightly, and the for- 
mer weak and languid, as all thoſe meaſures are which move 
from a long to a ſhort ſyllable, See Iammic, | 


Some call the trochee, chorus, becauſe proper for ſongs an 
dances, 


TROCHILUS, in architecture, a hollow member, more uſu- 


ally called by modern architects, ſcotia; and by our Engliſh 


article SCOTIA. 


TROCHITZ, or TrocxiTEs, in natural hiſtory, a kind 


of figured foſſil ſtones, reſembling plants; vulgarly called 8:. 
Cuttbert's beads. See Foss1L, and STONE. 
T hey are uſually of an opake, dark colour, break like flint, 
gloſſy and ſhining, and are eaſily diſſolved in vinegar. — 
Their figure is generally cylindrical, ſometimes a little tapering, 
the circumference ſmooth, and both the flat ſides covered with 
fine radii drawn from a certain hole in the middle to the cir- 
cumference, — See Tab. Natural Hiſtory, fig. 12. n. 1, 2, 3. 
Iwo or three or more of theſe trochitæ, joined together, con- 
ſtitute what the naturaliſts call an entrochos. 
The trochite, or ſingle joints, are fo ſet together, that the 
rays of one enter into furrows in the other, as in the ſutures 
of the ſcull. They are found in great plenty in the bodies of 
the rocks at Braughton and Stock, two villages in Craven, at all 
depths under ground; alſo in Mendip hills, &c. ſometimes only 
ſprinkled here and there, and ſometimes in large ſtrata or beds 
of all magnitudes, from the ſtze of the ſinalleſt pin, to two 
inches about, 
They are generally found ramous or branchy, larger branches 
ariſing from the ſtem, or cylinder, and ſmaller from theſe. 
The branches being deeply inſerted into the ſtem, the tearing 
them off leaves great holes therein. 
Dr. Liſter has diſcovered a fort of little fragments among 
them, which he takes to have been the apices of the plants; 
and another fort, which he ſuppoſes to have been the roots. — 
In effect, the trochit# are generally allowed to be the bodies 
of rock-plants, ſuch as coral is. 
Mr. Beaumont, in the philoſophical tranſactions, aſſures us, that 
he has found that all the clifts in ſome mines are made up of 
theſe ſtone-plants, ſome whereof have been converted into 
lime- ſtone rocks, while in their tender growth; while others 
becoming ſpar, compoſe bodies of that ſubſtance : and conſi- 
dering that all the cliffs for a very large circumference in ſome 
places conſiſt wholly of theſe plants, we may ſay, there have 
been, and, in all probability, ſtill are, whole fields or foreſts of 
theſe under ground, as there are of coral in the red fea, See 
CoRAL. 
In the courſes between the cliffs, are found of theſe plants at 
all ſtages and degrees of maturity, growing up in the gritty 
clay, and rooted in the rake-mold ſtones, many of them of 
the form and dimenſions of a tobacco-pipe, ſome yet crude or 
raw clay, others of the conſiſtence of limne-ſtone, others till 
harder, with the evident beginnings of circles and ſutures, 
and others full grown, and become perfect ſpar, which is theic 
point of maturity, See SPAK. 
The pith continues ſtill white and ſoft; as the whole plant, 
no doubt, was at firſt; and is continually refreſhed by the mi- 
neral ſteams and moiſture which have free acceſs to it through 
five hollow ſlits or feet in the figured roots, or through the 
maſs of clay uſually lying under the plain roots. 
Nor can it be denied, but theſe ſtone- plants have true life and 
growth, —In the curioſity of their make, they may vie with 
moſt of the vegetable kingdom, and are ſhaped and formed 
like them, having ſtem, branches, roots, an inward pith, as 
likewiſe joints and runnings in their grit, and ſometimes cells 
to ſupply the place of veins and fibres: why, then, inay not 
they be allowed as proper vegetations, as other plants? 
Indeed, it is highly probable, theſe rock-plants are lapides ſui 
generis, and not parts of animals or plants petrified, as many 
authors have imagined. —lf the figured roots, whereon they 
ſometimes grow, give any ſuſpicion they might have belonged 
to an animal, particularly a ſpecies of the ftella arboreſcens ; 
the trunks clearly evince the contrary, and can never be looked 
on as parts of an animal: nor are they reducible to any known 
ſpecies of vegetables, Mr. Beaumont tells us, that he has by him 
above 20 different ſpecies of trochites, all of them wonderfully 
12 * regularg 
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ar, and not to be leled by any vegetable he knows TRONATOR, an officer of the city of London, hof . 

n nature: and it N.. ſo many ſpecies neſs it was to weigh the wool brought into that ci buſ 
diffuſed through many parts of the earth, ſhould come to be Wrrcner, ür b 

loſt, See Pl AN r, PETRIFACTION, Cox xu Ammonis, Ec. TRONCONNEE, or Tronconnx”, in heraldry, 

TROCHLEA, TPOXATA, one of the mechanical powers, | a croſs or other thing cut in pieces and diſmembereq , 


N | uſually called a pulley. See PULLEz y. as all the pieces keep up the form of a croſs, though 
5 hs the — 4 in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder, where- ſmall diſtance from one another. See Cross. 


into, when the arm is ſtretched forth, the proceſs of the un- TRONE werght, was the ſame with what we now call trop 
dermoſt and leſſer of the long bones of the cubitus enters, is weight. See Wricur, 
alſo called trochlea. See CunBiTvus, Ec. TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe, or dragoons, uſually abour 
TROCH LEARES, in anatomy, a name given to the oblique | 50; commanded by a captain : anſwering to a com 
muſcles of the eye ; becauſe ſerving to pull the eye obliquely foot. See Company, and CAPTAIN, 
upwards or downwards, as if it turned like a pulley. See Independent TRo0P, is a mu that is not imbodied with 
OBL1qQuvs, and Eye, Joined to any regiment, See REGcimenT, Guary 
TROCHOID,*® TRrocnois, or TROc HOIDES, in geometry, | To beat the TRooP, is the ſame with beating the aſſembly. gde 
a curve, whoſe geneſis may be thus conceived.— If a wheel or ASSEMBLY, 
circle be moved with a two-fold motion at the fame time, the | TRo0Ps of the houſhold. See the article HovsRrorp. 
one in a right line, and the other circularly about its centre; T ROPE, TRroevs, in rhetoric, a kind of figure of ſpeech, 
WH | and theſe two motions be equal, 5. e. deſcribe two equal lines | whereby a word or exprefſion is changed from its Proper and 
| in the ſame time: and if in the radius, which at the beginning | natural ſignification into another, with fome advantage, Se. 
| of the motion, reaches from the centre of the wheel, or the FiGurt. 
firſt point of the line which deſcribes the circumference ; if, I As, when we ſay an 4%, for a fupid per 3 thunderbgl, of 
| fay, in this radius a point be taken any where except in the war, for a great captain ; to waſh the black-my.s white, for 3 
1 | centre, this point will deſcribe a curve, one part whereof- will Jruithſe undertaking. | 
* be below the line deſcribed by the centre, and the other above This change of ſenſe is never to be uſed, but where it gives 2 
it. — This line, thus deſcribed by the point taken in the ra- force and dignity, or renders the diſcourſe more lignificant, 


5 Dae word is formed from the Greek, resxG., <obeel, and | *Tig called rape, ere, from the Greek, pero, verto, J 
. .. form. OW | | 

= The right line which joins the two extremities of the trochoid, (he things they properly import, to others which they only 
„ and which is either the path the wheel makes, or a line pa- import indirectly ; and that tropes only ſignify the things they 
if | rallel to that path, is called the baſis of the trachoid. are applied to, by reaſon of the connexion and relation thoſe 
| | The axis of the trechoid is the diameter of the wheel, per- things have with thoſe others, whoſe proper names they are, 
. part af dle the baſe in the middle of the motion z or that | Tais change ar derten performed various ways; bv be 
. part of the radius between the trocheid and its baſe The ly four ; whence ariſe four principal tropes, viz. the metapho. 
1 point wherein the axis is cut into two parts by the line de- "4, metonymia, ſynecdoche and ironia ; each whereof, ſes 


ſcribed by the centre of the wheel, 15 called the centre of the under its proper article, MzeTaAarPHoRA, MzTowy wi, Sy. 

E trechaid ; the uppermoſt point of the axis, the vertex of the NECDOCHE, Cc. : 

| trochoid; and the plane, comprehended between the trachoid Some authors confound trape, with figure ; but they are vety 
and its baſe, the trochadal fpace. . | different things. — Moſt authors, as F. de Colonia, &:, make 

The trochoid is the fame with what we otherwiſe call the - figure, the genus, and trope, a ſpecies ; defining figure to be 


| c/o1d ; the properties, &c. whereof, ſee under the article Cy- any ornament in diſcourſe, whereby it is raiſed above the com- 

CLOID. 2 mon lan 3 and to be that peculiar kind of - ornament 
TROGLODYTES,* TROGLODYTA, in the ancient geo- which — in a change of the ſenſe, &c. 

graphy, a people of Ethiopia, ſaid to have lived m avs; But Voſlus makes ?rope and figure to be two collateral and in- 


on under-ground. | 0 f i of 
[ * The word formal of te O hee, coves, and Fw, | Sen Sr 
| fubeo, I enter. "4s 1 ſo by. ſuch change, &c. See F IGURE, | 
| þ Pomp. Mela gives a ſtrange account of the Trogladytes —He "Tis in the tropes, principally, that the richneſs and variety of 
1 ſays, they did not fo properly ſpeak as ſhriek ; that they lived language confifts ; and yet thoſe ſhould never be uſed but to 
[ | on ſerpents, c. Tzetzes calls them ichthyaphagi. Montanus exprels what could only be repreſented imperfectly, in com- 
'F takes them to be the ſame with thoſe called in ſcripture Ghana- mon and proper terms.—Trepes ſhould always be clear ; they 
| mim. Pintianus in Strabo will have the name wrote without are vicious, if they be obſcure, or too far fetched. The TI 
the /, Tr goditæ. 3 5 ; of the ?rope ſhould be ſo connected with that of the proper 
TRoGLoDYTEs is alſo an appellation given to a ſect of Jewiſh name, that they ſhould follow each other; ſo that. in exciting 
idolaters, See SECT, * 1 the one, the other ſhould be awakened of courſe. 
The prophet Ezekiel relates, chap. viii, ver. 8, 9, I0, &c. that Beſides the four capital tropes above-mentioned, there are ſeve- 
| God, among other abominations of the [Iſraelites which he ſet ral inferior ones.—Wher, the trope is too bold, it is called an 5 
0 before him, ſhewed him ſeventy old men, who with their perbole ; when continued, it is an allegory; when too obſcure, 
| cenſers in their hands, adored ſecretly all kinds of animals and hoy aniome ; when it ſhocks us, or is too remote, a catachr-/jz. 
| reptiles painted on the wall. See HYPER BOLE, ALLEGORY, ENIGMA, &c. 
. Philaſtrius, on this viſion of the prophet, erects theſe idolaters Add to theſe, other tropes, as the metalepſis, antonomaſia and 
into a ſect of Iſraelites, who, hiding themſelves under-ground 1 eee e * MzTA Trag ee. 
| | and in caves, adored all kinds of idols: and the editor of Phi- * allo" refer che 182 kinds of ſcoffing or deriſion to the 
| laſtrius calls this ſe Troglodytes, from fn, a cave, and trepes; viz. the ſarcaſm, diaſyrm, charientiſm, afteiſm, myc« 
Poe, I penetrate, as believing, on the credit of Philaſtrius, teriſm and mimeſis; but without ſufficient reaſon. See SAR 


| that thoſe of this ſect hid themſelves in caves. CASM, IRowvr, Ce. 
| And yet the prophet plainly ſhews, that it was in ſecret parts TROPHY, # Troræun, among the ancients, a pile or 
N 


| of their houſes, and not in ſubterraneous caverns, that theſe . REmeror 
| by 70 Iſraelites idolatrized.— The nameTaglodytes, ther, is eigne, in ewe e e males by the , 
if lo is the ſect. ; * The word is formed from the Latin, rrophezm, or tropeum, which 
TROIA, or Tao JAN games, ldi TRoj ant, were games in- Voſſius deduces from the Greek, 7 , the fight of an enen). 
ſtituted by Aſcanius, ſon of ZEneas ; and which aiterwards The word is alſo uſed for an artificial iche 
paſſed to the Romans, and were celebrated in the circus by the pile in marble, ſtone, or other matter.—Such were the tro941e5 
youth of Rome. See Games, and Circus. | of Marius, and Sylla in the capitol, &. 
One of the number who preſided over the ſolemnity, WAS |. The ancient trophies conſiſt of Greek and Roman arms; and 
called princeps Juventutis ; and was always of one of the firſt the modern ones of arms of the various nations now in uſe ; 
families in Rome. See PRIx CE. . as in thoſe inſulated ones near Blenheim, in the Fauxbourg 8. 
At firſt, it is ſuppoſed, they only engaged on foot, and on Antoine, and in the caſtle of Verſailles.—Some are done in 
horſeback; becauſe Virgil, who deſcribes theſe games in the baſſo-relievo, as thoſe of the Trajan column, and the attic 
ZEneid. 1b. 5, only ſpeaks of horſes and cavaliers, without of the court of the Louvre. 
any mention of bigæ and quadrigæ, which were not in uſe at | Trophies are likewiſe frequently exhibited on medals of the 
Rome, till long atter Aſcanius,—And yet Dion, ſpeaking of emperors, ſtruck on occaſion of victories; wherein, beſides 
Cæſar's games, ſays, the youth there combated in chariots: arms and ſpoils, are frequently ſeen, one or two captives 7 
but it is thought by ſome, that theſe were not the Trajan the ſides of the trophy. ; 
games, but races and combats of a different kind, proper for Trophies, M. Vaillant obſerves, were, originally, nothing but 
young people, of a more advanced age. | ; trunks of trees, which the victor planted on the moſt eminent 
TROLLING, among anglers. —To troll, is to fiſh for pikes part of the conquered province, and hung them with 
with a rod, whoſe line runs on a reel. See Pike-FisH1NG, the ſpoils of the enemy, to perpetuate the memory of his de 
TRONAG E, TronaGium, an ancient cuſtom or toll paid | feat. 


for the weighing of wool. | Trorhr money, a duty paid annually by the houſekeeper: in 
* The word comes from trona, an old name for a beam to weigh the ſeveral counties of England towards providing harrels, 
withal. Hence, drums, colours, c. for the militia, See MLIT IA. 


TROPICAL 


ROPICAL year. See Vr AR and Soft Ax. f 
TROPICS, TroPrer, in aſtronomy, two immoveable Cir- 


cles of the ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, parallel 
to the equator. See CixcLe, and SPHERE, 


Such are the circles ME and NL, Tab. Afirmony, fig. 52. 


See SOLSTITIAL point, | 
The tropics may be defined, two circles parallel to the equa - 


tor, at ſuch di then:from, as is equal to the ſun's greateſt 


eſt declination ; or the obliquity of the ecliptic. See De cL1- 
NATION, OBL1Quity, Se. 
Of the two tropics that drawn through the beginning of cancer 


E, is called the tropic of cancer. See CAN RR. TRO 


And that through the inning of capricorn, the tropic of ca- 
pricern. See Capricorn. 


ROVE in law, See n trove, 
TROVER, in law, an action which a. man hath a ainſt one 
that, having found any of his goods, refuſeth to ae 


ows in a rowling ſea. 


Hence, when a ſhip lies down there, they ſay the lies in the 


trough of the ſea. | 
Uss EQUIN, in the manage, a piece of wood cut arch- 
wiſe, raiſed above the hinder bow of a great ſaddle, and ſerv- 


They have their name from the Greek, Ter Tn, turn, conver- | TROUT coloured. —A horſe is ſaid to be of this colour when he 


foon, as being the limits of the ſun's way, or declination to- 


wards north and ſouth 3 fo that when the ſun is arrived at ei- yon Aon the head and neck. 
ROU Tr - 


ther of them, he turns the other way. 


Hence, 1. Since the declination of the ecliptic is the arch E A TROY weight, anciently called frone-weight. See Tov Ax, 


or LD; EN will be the diſtance of the tropics, which is 
double the greateſt declination. 


Trov-pornd. See the article Pouxd. 


2. Wherefore if the ſun's meridian altitude be obſerved, both TRUCE,* TREVGA, a ſuſpenſion of arms; or a ceſſation 


in the winter and ſummer ſolſtice, and the latter be ſubtracted 
from the former, the remainder will be the diſtance of the 
tropics ; half whereof is the greateſt declination of the eclip- | 
tic. See EcLiPTIC, SOLSTICE, Gr. | 
TroPIcs, in geography, are two lefler circles of the globe, 
drawn parallel to the equator, through the beginnings of can- 
cer and capricorn, See CANCER, and Car RIC ORN. 

Theſe tropics are in the planes of the celeſtial tropics, and at 


the diftance of 23 297 from the equator, which is the ſun's T 


greateſt declination. See Cirxcte, and GLropne. 


Macedonians, who were allo called Pneumatomachi in the eaſt, 
and 1 in the weſt, See NEUMATOMACHI, Oe. 
0 


retormed religion; in regard of their conſtruing the words of 
the euchariſt hguratively, See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
TROPITES, TRopPiTE, a ſet, who, according to Philaſtri- 
us, maintained that the Word was turn& or converted into 
fleſh, or into man. See Incarnation. 

This opinion they founded on that paſlage of St. John, miſ- 
underſtood ; the Mord was made fleſh ; as if it imported, that 
the Word was converted into fleſh, and not that he was 


cloathed with our fleſh, and Our nature, TRUCHMAN 


the ſame time, eroſs-wiſe, like St. Andrew's croſs ; and con. 


fore leg of the other lide at once, leaving the other hind and TRUCKING 
In this motion, the nearer the horſe takes his limbs from the TRUCK * 


and lameneſs ; if he tread narrow, or croſs, it betokens inter- TRUE, fomethi 


TROUBADOURS, a name anciently, and to this day, given 


the ancient poets of Provence, See Poz Tk v. TA 


Some will have the word borrowed from trouver, to find, by 
reaſon of their inventions though others take them to have 
been called trombadiurs, by reaſon they ſung their poems on 
an inſtrument called a irompe or trump. 

The poeſy of the troubadours conſiſted in ſonnets, paſtorals, 
longs, ſyrventes or ſatyrs, which were much to their taſte | 


Jean de Notre Dame, commonly called Noſtradamus, a pro- 


cureur in the parliament of Provence, wrote an ample dil. Tau 


of hoſtilities between two parties at war, Sec SUSPENSION, 
and ARMIsSTiCs8. | 

®* The word, accordin to Menage, Qc. comes from the Latin, 

freuga, which Fee the ſame ; and which Caſeneuve derives 


Come to a Peach. --- Tracer of many years fire in lieu of trea- 
ties of peace between princes, whoſe differences cannot be fi- 


RUCE of God, Treuga Dei, isa phraſe famous in the hiſtories of 
the XIth century, when the diſorders and licences of private 
wars between particular lords and families, obliged the biſhops 
of France to forbid ſuch violences within certain times, under 


Thoſe intervals they called ireuga Dei, treve de Dieu, q. d. truce 
of Ged, a phraſe frequent in the councils ſince that time 

he firſt regulation of this kind was in a ſynod held in the 
dioceſe of Elno in Rouſſillon, anno 1027, where it was en- 
acted, that throughout that county, no perſon ſhould attack 
his enemy from the hour of nones on ſaturday, to that of 
prime on monday, that ſunday might have its proper honour : 
that no body ſhould attack, at any time, a religious prieſt 
walking unarmed, nor any perſon going to church, or returning 
from the ſame, or walking with women : that no body ſhould 
attack a church, or an houſe within thirty paces around it.— 
The whole under penalty of excommunication, which, at the 
end of three months, was converted into an anathema. 


the Levant, an interpreter, See DRACOMAN. 

a ſhip, a ſquare piece of wood at the top of a 
maſt, to put the flag- taff in,---See Tas. Ship, fig. 1, n, 345 
19, 90, 121, 145. t. 9. 

» in commerce. See PERMUTATION, Ex- 
CHANGE, CommeRce, Se. 

mong gunners, round pieces of wood in form of 
wheels, fixed on the axel-trecs of carriages; to move the ord- 
nance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. See CaRRIAGE, 
ag agreeable to the reality of things, or to truth, 
See TRUTH. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the true God, the true religion, true gold, 
&c,—in oppoſition to falſe, or pretended ones. See FALsEHoon, 


heavens ſhewn or pointed out by a right line drawn from the 
centre of the earth through the centre of the planet or ſtar. 


is that found by a right Ine drawn from the obſerver's eye 
through the centre of the Planet or ſtar. See APPARENT, 
This point in the heavens is referred to the ecliptic or zodiac, by 
the planets or ſtars circle of longitude. See CIRCLE of Longitud:, 
E altitude, { ALTITUDE, 


courſe of theſe poets. —He makes the number ſeventy- f x. 1 

Paſquier tells us, he had an extract of an ancient book belong- * ; My 3 Bos 3 
'ng to cardinal Bembo, entitled, Los noms daguels gui firent T rut aſthma 4 ASTHMA, 
tenſins & Hrventets, which made their number ninety-ſix, a- Txuk propoſition be the articles | PRoPosITION, 
movg which was an emperor, viz, Frederic I and two TRuk recovery a Recovery, 
kings, wiz, Richard I. of England, and a king of Arragon, Tave nk R1Bs, 

With a dauphin, ſeveral counts, Qs. Not that all theſe had TAU 4 Kae. | | COUTURE, 


compoſed entire works in provincial ; ſome of them had not TRUFFLES 


fountain of Italian Poetry ; but fountains Which have their 
fources in the provincial poetry, 

Bouche, in his hiſtory of Provence, relates, that about the 
middle of the XIIth century, the troubadour; began to be 
eſteemed throughout Europe, and that their credit and poeſy 
was at the higheſt about the middle of the XIVth, He adds, 


» ® tubera terre, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
ſubterrancous vegetable production, not unlike muſhrooms ; 


The ancient phyſicians, and naturaliſts, rank traf, in the 
the number of roots, bulbs, or cloves ; and define then to 
be a ſpecies of vegetables, without ſtalks, leaves, fibres, c. 
Bradley calls them under ground edible muſhrooms, or Spaniſh 
trubbes, and under-gound deer . balls or muſhrooms, 
They are produced moſt in dry chapped grounds, and that, as 
Pliny ſays, chief V after rains and thunder, in e ee Ln 
uration 
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duration he limits to a year, —Their colour is uncertain 3 ſome | TRULLU M, a barbarous word, ſignifying dime; chiefly uſed 


in their own broth.— The hogs are exceedingly fond of them, 


and are frequently the Means of diſcovering the places where 


they are; whence the common people call them fwine-bread. 


though they want moſt of the uſual parts thereof. All we 
know of their growth, is, that they are at firſt no bigger 
than a pea, reddiſh without, and within whitiſh ; and that as 
they ripen, the white parts grow more duſky and black: only 
there are ſtill left a number of white ſtreaks, which all ter mi- 
nate at places Where the outer coat is cracked, or open; and 
which, in all probability, are the veſſels that convey the nou- 
riſhment into the truffles. 

Tn theſe veſſels is found a whitiſh matter, which, when viewed 
with a microſcope, appears to be a tranſparent parenchyma, 
conſiſting of veſiculz 3 in the middle whereof are perceived 
little round black grains, ſeparate from each other, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſeed of the truffles. See SEED. 

When the truffles rot in the ground through exceſs of ripeneſs, 
theſe grains are the oy thing that remain of them; and 
theſe are ſuppoſed to produce new truffles, which grow one af- 
ter another. 

What confirms the opinion of their coming from ſeed, is, that 
that there have been truffles lately diſcovered in England, and 
this only in Northamptonſhire, and even only in one place 
thereof, viz. near Ruſhton, a place ſtocked with plants for- 
merly brought from Languedoc z and it is only ſince then, 
that any truſſies have been there obſerved : whence it is con- 
cluded, that the ſeed of theſe truffles was brought from France 


among the roots of the other plants. | 


Theſe Engliſh truffies were frſt dicovered by Dr. Hatton.— 
Dr. Tancred Robinſon aſſures us, they are the true French 
truffles, the Italian tartuffi or tartuffole, and the Spaniſh tur- 
mas de tiera, being not noted by Mr. Ray as ever known on 
Engliſh ground : indeed, he adds, that he has ſeen them thrice 
as large at Florence, Rome, &c. 


Thoſe obſerved in England are all included in 2 ſtudded bark | 


or coat, and the inner ſubſtance is of the conſiſtence of the 
fleſny part of a young cheſnut, of a paſte colour, 2 rank or 
hircine ſmell, and unſavory. 

By a chymical analyſis, truffles are found to abound in a vo- 
latile alkali ſalt mixed with oil, upon Which their ſmell, &c. 
depends. They never riſe out of the ground, but are found 
uſually half a foot beneath the ſurface thereof. 

Dr. Hatton has obſerved ſeveral little fibres iſſuing out of ſome 
truffies, and inſinuating themſelves within the ſoil, which, in 
all probability, do the office of roots. The truffles grow to. 
lerably globular, 2s receiving their nouriſhment all around 
them; they being to be conſidered like ſea plants encom- 
paſſed with their food, which they ſuck in through the pores 
of their bark or rind. See CoRAL. 

They are tendereſt and beſt in the ſpring, though eaſieſt 
found in autumn; the wet ſwelling them, and the thunder 
and lightening diſpoſing them to ſend forth their ſcent, ſo al- 
luring to the {wine : hence ſome of the ancients called them 
ceraunia, q. d. thunder tones. 

The depth at which the truffles lie, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, 
is no objection to their being of the vegetable tribe; that be- 
ing a thing common to ſeveral other plants which {hoot up ſtalks, 
particularly the lathyrus tuberoſus, commonly called chameba- 
lanus and ferræ glans, in Engliſh peaſe, earth-nuts, the roots of 
our bulbocaſtanum, c. 

The ancients are exceedingly divided as to the uſe of truffles ; 
ſome affirming them to be wholeſome food, and others perni- 
cious 3 Avicenna particularly, who will have them to cauſe 
apoplexies.—For my own part, ſays M. Lemery» I am of 
opinidn they have both good and evil effects; they reſtore and 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the ſemen, Sc. but when 
they attenuate and divide the juices im- 
moderately, and by ſome volatile and exalted principles, OCCa- 
ſion great fermentations, Oc. though the pepper and ſalt they 
are ordinarily eaten withal, do doubtleſs contribute greatly to 


thoſe effects: — Their rich taſte is owing to their not putting 


forth any ſtalk; in effect their principles being united, and, 
as it were, concentred in a little bulb, muſt yield a richer and 
more delicious favour than if the juices Were diſperſed by ve- 
getation through the ſeveral parts of a common plant.——Some 
roaſt the truffles under the aſhes ; others pulverize and mix 
them in ſauces. 
TRUG,* or TI RUG-corn, TruGa frument!, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, denotes a meaſure of wheat. a 
* Jyes trug frumenti vel avene faciunt 2 buſbell, intra pr abendam 
J. Hunderton in ecclefia Heref. M. S. de temp. E. 3. 
At Lempſter, the vicar has trug corn allowed him for officia- 
ting > ſome chapels of eaſe, as Stoke and Dockly within that 
riſh. 
TRULLIZATION, in the ancient architecture, the art of 
laying on ſtrata or layers of mortar, gypſum, or the like, 
with the trowel, in the inſide of vaults, ceilings, &c- 


— 
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- 


in the phraſe, council in trullo, See COUNCIL. 

This was a council aſſembled in the year 680, again ſt the 

Monothelites, in the dome of the palace of Conftantinople 

lhe trullum ; the name whereof it has retained, It was alſo 

called the Puiniſextum. See QUINISEXT X. 

The trullum was properly a hall in the palace of the emperors 

of Conſtantinople, where they uſually conſulted of matters ot 

fate, The council held therein was the 6th œcumenical or 
general council, called in trullo. * | 
* The term is formed from the Latin, trulla, cap ; the hall be. 
being ſo called becauſe vaulted. 

TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble of all port- 
able ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in war, among the 
cavalry, to dired them in the ſervice. See Must. 

* The word is formed from the F rench, trompette. Menage de- 
rives it from the Greek, rent ., turbo, a ſhell ancient!) uſed 
for a trumpet. Du Cange derives it from the corrupt Latin, 


trumpa, or the Italian, tromba, or trombetta ; others from the 
Celtic, trompill, which ſignifies the ſame. 


ft is uſually made of braſs, ſometimes of ſilver, iron, tin, 
arid wood, Moſes, we read, made two of filver, to be uſed 
by 4 prieſts, Numb. x. and Solomon made 209 like thoſe of 
Moſes, as we are informed by Joſephus, lib. viii, which ſhew; 
abundantly the antiquity of that inſtrument. 
The ancients had various inſtruments of the trumpet kind ; as 
the tubæ, cornua, and litui; ſee HoRN, &c. 
The modern trumpet conſiſts of a mouth-piece, near an inch 
broad, though the bottom be only one third ſo much, — 
The pieces which convey the wind are called the branchen; 
the two places where it is bent, potences; and the canal be- 
tween the ſecond bend and the extremity, the pavilion; the 
places where the branches take aſunder, or are ſolde rod, the 
knots ; which are five in number, and cover the joints. 
When the ſound of the trumpet is well-managed, it is of a 
great compaſs, —Indeed its extent is not ſtrictly determinable ; 
Cnce it reaches as high as the ſtrength of the breath can force 
it. A good breath will carry it beyond four octaves, which is 
the limit of the uſual keys of ſpinets and organs. 
In war there are eight principal manners of ſounding the m. 
pet : the firſt, called the cavalquet, uſed when an army . 
proaches a city, or paſſes through it in a march.—T he ſecond 
the boute-ſelle, uſed when the army is to decamp or march. 
The third is when they ſound to horſe, and then to the {tand- 
ard. The fourth is the charge. —T he fifth the watch, — | he 
- fixth is called the double cavalguet, —T he ſeventh the che. 
And the eighth the retreat. Beſides various flouriſhes, vo- 
luntaries, &c. uſed in rejoicings. 
There are alſo people who blow the trumpet ſo ſoftly, and 
draw ſo delicate a ſound from it, that it is uſed not only in 
church muſic, but even in chamber muſic: and it is on this 
account that in the Italian and German muſic we frequently 
find parts entitled tromba prima, or I* firſt trumpet, tremba Il, 
ſegenda, III., terza, ſecond, third trumpet, Sc. as being in- 
tended to be played with trumpets. 
There are two notable defects in the trumpet, obſerved by Vr. 
Roberts in the philoſophical tranſactions . — The firſt is, hat It 
will only perform certain notes within its compals, commonly 
called trumpet notes: the ſecond, that four of the notes it does 
perform, are not in exact tune. See Nor E.—The ſame defects 
are found in the trumpet marine; and the reaſon is the fame in 
both. See TRUMPET MARINE. 

TrumPET MARINE, isa muſical inſtrument conſiſting of three 
tables, which form its triangular body.—lt has a very long, 
neck with one ſingle ſtring, very thick, mounted on 4 bridge, 
which is firm on one ſide, but tremulous on the other. —It 13 
truck by a bow with one hand, and with the other the 
ſtring is preſſed or ſtopped on the neck by the thumb. 

It is the trembling of the bridge, when ſtruck, that maße? ic 
imitate the ſound of a trumpet 3 which it does to that periecti- 
on, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, —And this is what has given it the denomination of 1/77 
pet marine, though, in propriety, it be a kind of monochord. 
The trumpet marine has the lame defects with the 17 e. 
viz. that it performs none but trumpet notes, and ſome t 
thoſe either too flat or too ſharp, — I be reaſon, Mr. Fr. Ro. 
berts accounts for, only premiſing that common obſervation 
of two uniſon ſtrings, that if one be Aruck, the other wil 
move; the impulſes made on the air by one ſtring, ſetüng 
another in motion, which lies in a diſpoſition to have vi- 
brations ſynchronous to them: tO which it may be added, ut 
a ſtring will move, not only at the ſtriking of an uniſon, but 
alſo at that of an 8th or 12th, there being no contrariety n 
the motions to hinder each other. See UxIsox and CH08P: 
Now in the trumpet marine you Jo not ſtop cloſe, as in other 
inſtruments, but touch the ſtring gently with your thumb, 
whereby there is a mutual concurrence of the upper and lower 
part of the ſtring to produce the ſound, —Hence it is concluded, 
chat the trumpet marine yields no muſical ſound, but WA the 
ſtop makes the upper part of the ſtring an aliquot paft of the 
remainder, and conſequently of the whole ; otherwiſe the“ 


| brations of the parts will ſtop one another, and make a found 


Columns in TRUNCHEONS, See the article Column, 
TRUNDLE, is a kind of carriage with low wheels, whereon 
TRrUNDLE fot, is an iron ſhot about T7 inches long, ſharp- 


TRUNK, Txuxkus, the ſtem, or body of a tree; or that 


Vox. II. | | 
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ſaitable to their motion, altogether confuſed. Now theſe ali- 
quot parts, be ſhews, are the very ſtops which produce the 
' trumpet notes. 


7armonical TRUMPET, is an - inftrument which imitates the 


ſound of a trumpet, and which reſembles it in every thing, ex- 
cepting that it is longer, and conſiſts of more branches." Tis 
ordinarily called ſackbut. Sec SACKBUT. 


Speaking TRUMPET), is a tube from fix to fifteen foot long, made 


of tin, perfectly ſtrait, and with a very large aperture ; the 
mouth-piece being big enough to receive both lips. 
The mouth being applied hereto, it carries the voice to a very 
great diſtance, fo as it may be heard diſtinctly a mile; whence 
its uſe at ſea. | 
The inveation of this trumpet is held to be modern; and is 
commonly aſcrided to Sir Samuel Morland, who called it the 
tuba flentoraphonica.-But Ath. Kircher ſeems to have 2 better 
title to the invention; for it is certain he had ſuch an inſtru- 
ment before ever Sir 8. Morland thought of his. 
Kircher, in his phonurg. ſays, that the tromba publiſhed laſt 
year in England, he invented 24 years before, and publiſhed 
in his mufurgia: he adds, that Jac. Albanus Ghibbiſius and Fr. 
Eſchinardus, aſcribe it to him; and that G. Schottus teſtifies 
of him, that he had ſuch an inftrument in his chamber in the 
Roman college, with which he could call to, and receive an- 
ſwers from the porter, 
Indeed, conſidering how famed Alexander the great's tube was, 
wherewith he uſed to ſpeak to his army, and which might be 
heard diſtinctly 100 ſtadia or furlongs, it is ſomewhat ſtrange 
the moderns ſhould pretend to the invention ; the {tentoropho- 
nic horn of Alexander, whereof there is a figure preſerved in 
the Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with that now in uſe, See 
STENT OROPHONIC. 


Liſtening, or Hearing TRUMPET, is an inſtrument invented, by 


Joſeph Landini, to aſſiſt the ear in hearing of perſons who ſpeak 
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at a great diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of any ſpeaking trum- 
pet. See HEARING, and Ear, 


TRUMPETER, in anatomy. See BuccinaToOR, 
TRUNCATED * pyramid, or cone, is one whoſe top or ver- 


tex is cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe. See Pyrg amin, 


and CONE. 
Ihe word is formed of the Latin, rruncare, to cut off a part 
from the whole; whence alſo truncus, trunchion, c. In he- 


raldry they ſay rrunled. See TRUNK ED. 


A truncated cone, or the fruſtum of that body, is ſometimes 
alſo called a curty-cone, See FRUSTUM. See allo GavGg- 


ING, 


TRUNCATED roof. See the article Roof. 
TRUNCHEON, of the French troncon, and the Latin trun- 


cus; a battoon ; or a kind of ſhort ſtaff uſed by kings, gene- 
rals, and great officers, as a mark of their command. See 
BaTToon. 


to draw heavy cumberſome burdens, 


pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, 
about a hand breadth from each end. See SHoT. 


part between the ground and the place where it divides into 
branches. See STEM, BRANCH, and TREE. 

In lopping of trees, nothing is left but the 7runt. See PruN- 
ING, SHROWDING, Or. , 

Trunk is alſo uſed for the ſtump, or that part left over the root 
in ſelling.—Large trees when felled, ſhoot out from the trunt, 
and make a copſe or underwood. 

"Tis by means of the trunks left rotting in the ground, that the 
waſtes in foreſts are diſcovered, 

TruXK, in anatomy, is uſed for the buſto of the human body, 
excluſive of the head and limbs. See BusTo. 

1R UNK, truncus, is alſo uſed for the main body of an artery, or 
vein; in contra- diſtinction to the branches and ramifications 
thereof, See Vein, and ARTERY. 

The word is particularly applied to certain parts of the aorta 
and cava,—See Tab. Shes. (Angeiol.) fig. 5. lit. a. See alſo 
AoRTA, and Cava. 

TRruXKE, in architecture, is uſed for the fuſt, or ſhaft of a co- 
lumn,—Alfo, for that part of the pedeſtal between the baſe and 
the cornice, otherwiſe called the dye.—See Tab. Archit. Hg. 24. 

Mc... J. See alſo SHAFT, Coluux, PRDrITSTAL, DyE, Oc. 
*UNK, is alſo popularly uſed for the ſnout of an elephant; by 
naturaliſts called the proboſeis thereof. See ProBoscs. 


TRU 


TRUNKED, among heralds, is applied to trees cut off at each 
end, which are ſaid to be trunted, or truncated, Sce TRUN- 
CATED.. | 

TRUNNIONS or Txunioxs, of a piece of ordnance, thoſe 
knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her up on the 

- cheeks of the carriage. See Gun, Cannon, ORDINANCE, 
CARRIAGE, Oc. 

Txvunnion ring, is the ring about a cannon, next before the 
trunnions. See ORDINANCE. 

TRUSS, Tauss, a bundle or certain quantity of hay, ſtraw, 
&c. 

A truſs of hay is to contain fiſty-ſix pounds, or half an hundred 
weight; thirty-ſix tru//es make a load. —In June and Auguſt 
the fru is to weigh fixty pounds, on forteiture of 18 f. per 
1776. 

Abs of forrage, is as much as a trooper can carry on his 
horſe's crupper. 

Tkuss, of flowers, is uſed by floriſts to ſignify many flowers 
growing together on the head of a ſtalk ; as, in the cowſlip, 
auricula, c. 

Txvss is alſo uſed for a ſort of bandage or ligature, made of 
ſteel or the like matter, wherewith to keep up the parts in 
thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. See HERRNIA, Oe. 

TRUSSES, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels of a 
yard ; either to bind the yard to the maſt, when the ſhip rolls, 
or to hale down the yards in a ſtorm, &c, 

TRUSSING, in falconty, is an hawk's raiſing any fowl or 
prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to the 
ground, Sec Hawk, and FALCONRY. 

TRUST. See the article CEsTU1 qui truff. 

TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or money put or intruſted 
in his hands for the uſe of another. See Fiber commiſſum. 

TRUSTRA. See the article TRISTR A. 

TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to fad; and 
applied to propoſitions which anſwer or accord to the nature 
and reality of the thing, whereof ſomething is affirmed or denied, 
See PROPOSITION, Ce. 

Thus, when we ſay that 4 is the fourth part of twice 8; that 
propoſition is true, becauſe agrecable to the nature of thoſe 
numbers. See FAL5HOOD. 

Truth, according to Mr. Lock, conſiſts in the joining or ſe- 
parating of ſigns as the things ſignified by them do agree or 
diſagree one with another. Now the joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns, is what we call making of propofitions.-—Truth then, 
properly, belongs only to propoſitions, whereof there are two 
ſorts, mental and verbal; as there are two forts of ſigns com- 
monly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words. See IDEA, and 
WorD, 

Mental propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the ideas in our under- 
ſtanding are put together, or ſeparated by the mind perceiving 
or judging of their agreement or diſagreement. 

Verbal propoſitions, are words put together, or ſeparated, in 
affirmative or negative ſentences:—-So that propoſition conſiſts 
in joining or ſeparating of figns ; and truth conſiſts in putting 
together or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things they 
ſtand for agree or diſagee. 

Truth, therefore, as well as knowledge, may come under the 
diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal truth, 
where terms are joined according, to the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether 
our ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having any 
exiſtence in nature. But it is then they contain real truth, 
when theſe ſigns are joined as our ideas agree; and when our 
ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſtence 
in nature; which in ſubſtances we cannot know, but by 
knowing that ſuch have exiſted, See SUBSTANCE, 

Truth is the marking down in words the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas, as it is.— Falſhood is the marking down in 
words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, otherwiſe than 
it is: and fo far as theſe ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree 
to their archetypes, ſo far only is the ruth real, 

The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas 
the words ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
words, Sce PROBABILITY, EVIDENCE, Oe. 

Beſides truth taken in the {tri ſenſe before-mentioned, which 
is alſo called /og:cal truth, there are other forts of truths ; as, 
Moral TRUTH, which conſiſts in ſpeaking things ↄccording to 

the perſuaſion of our own minds; called alſo veracity. 

Metaphyſical, or tranſcendental "i'RUTH, which is nothing but 
the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas which we 


TRuxk roots, of a plant, are little roots which grow out of the 
trunks of plants. See Roor, 
2 are of two kinds, 1. Such as vegetate by a direct de- 
nee the place of their eruption being ſometimes all along the 
runk, as in mints, &c, and ſometimes only in the utmoſt 
Point, as in brambles. . 
— — as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but ſhoot forth at right- | 
"gies to the trunt; which therefore, though as to their of- 


fi ; 
5 they are true roots, yet, as to their nature, are a medium 
ween a trunt and a root, 


have annexed to their names. Sce KNOWLEDGE. See ailc 
ERROR, c. 
In which ſenſe a clock may be ſaid to be true, when it anſwer: 
the idea or intention of the perſon who made it. 
Others will have metaphyſical truth to conſiſt in the agree- 
ment of a thing with the idea thereof in the divine under- 
ſtanding. 

TRUTINA hermetis, is uſed among aſtrologers, for an artificial 
method of examining and reCtifying a nativity, by means of 
the time of conception, See HOROSCOPE, 
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TUB 


*T&UTINATION,* the at of weighing or balancing a thing, 


See WEIGHT, and BALLANCE. 
* The word is tormed from the Latin trutina, @ pair of cala. 


TRYAL. See the article TRIAL. 
To TRY, in the fea language. A ſhip is ſaid to 7 or lie a- 


try, when ſhe has no fails abroad but her main-ſail, or miſſen- 
ſail. 


TRYPHERA,* Tevptes, in pharmacy, 2 denomination given 


to divers medicines eſpecially of the opiate kind,---The great 
tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves, and ſeveral 
other ingredients : it is uſed to fortify the ſtomach, to ſtop fluxes, 


the Perſians, are both of them gentle purgatives. 


TSCHIRNHAU SIANA quadratrix. See QUADRATRIX 
WE. gr 1 


B is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity of di- 
vers things.—A tub of tea, is a quantity of about 60 pounds. 
— A tub of camphire, is a quantity from 56 to 80 pounds. 


TUBE, Tusus, pipe, conduit, or canal; 2 cylinder, hollow 


within-ſide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs or other matter, 
for the air or ſome other Auid to have à free paſſage, or con- 
veyance through. | 

The term is chiefly applied to thoſe uſed in phyſics, aftro- 
nomy, anatomy, &c. On other ordinary occaſions, We more 


In the memoirs of the French academy of ſciences, M. Va- 
rigon gives us 4 treatiſe on the proportions neceſſary for the 


diameters ; the tubes being ſuppoſed equally long: and the 


each is diminiſhed. See FLUID, FOUNTAIN) FRICTION, &c. 
For the tubes of barometers and thermometers z ſee BARO- 
meter, and T HERMOM :TE8,—PFor the aſcent of liquors in 
capillary tubes; ſee ASCENT, and CAPILLARY. 


Tyrricellian TRE. See TORRICELLIAN tube. 


Fallepian TUBE. See the article F ALLOPIAN. _ 
Tops, in aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed for teleſcope 3 but 


more properly for that part thereof into which the lens's are 
fitted, and by which they are directed and uſed, See I E- 


LESscor E. 
The goodneſs of the tube, being of great importance to that- 
of the teleſcope 3 WE (hall here add its ſtructure. - 


The conſtruction of d Draw-TuBE for 4 teleſcope. —The chief 


points to be regarded here, are, that the tube be not trouble- 
ſome by its weight, nor liable to warp and diſturb the poſition 
of the glaſſes : ſo that any kind of tube will not ſerve in every 
caſe : but p 

1. If the tube be ſmall, tis beſt made of thin braſs plates co- 
vered with tin, and formed into pipes or draws, to flide with- 
in one another. 

2. For long tubes, iron would be too heavy; for which rea- 
ſon ſome chuſe to make them of paper, thus A wooden 
cylinder is turned, of the length of the paper to be uſed ; and 
of a diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt draw. About this 
cylinder is rolled paper, till it be of a ſufficient thickneſs : 
when one pipe is dry, provide others after the ſame manner; 
Gill making the laſt ſerve 25 A mould for the next, till you 
have enough for the length of the tube deſired. Laſtly, to the 
extiemes of the draws are to be glewed wooden ferrils, that 
they may be drawn forth the better. 

3. Since paper Jraws are apt to ſwell with moiſt weather, ſo 
25 to ſpoil their fliding'3 and in dry weather to ſhrink, which 
renders them looſe and tottering, 3 in both which caſes, the ſi- 
tuation of the lens's is eaſily diſturbed ; the beſt method of 
making tubes, is as follows : glue parchment round a wooden 


cylinder 3 and let the parchment be coloured black, to prevent 


the reflected rays making any confuſion, Provide very thin 
Nlits of beech, and bending them into a cylinder, glue them 
carefully to the parchment : cover this wooden caſe with white 


_ parchment; and about its outer extreme make a little ring or 


ferril : after the ſame manner make another draw over the for- 


mer ; and then another, till you have enough for the length | 


of the tube. 
To the inner extremes of each draw, fit a wooden ferril, that 


the ſpurious rays ſtriking againſt the ſides, may be intercepted 
and loft. In thoſe places Where the lens's are to be put, it will 
be proper to furniſh the ferrils with female ſcrews. Provide a 
wooden cover to defend the object glaſs from the duſt, and 
putting the eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten it by the ſcrew 
to the tube. Laſtly, provide a little wooden tube of a length 
equal to the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the eye, and 
fit it to the other extream of the tube. 


Stentorophonic TUBE. See STENT ORO PHONIC. 


TUM 


TUBER; of Tuöincrx, in botany, a kind of round turgid 

root, in form of 2 knob or turnip. See RooT. * 
The plants which produce ſuch roots, are hence denominated 
tuberoſe or thberons plants: Sce TuBEROUS. 


The fame term is alſo uſed for a knot in a tree. See K Nor 
TUBERA terre. See thearticle TRUFFLES. ; 


TUBERCU LES, 'TvUBERCLEs, little tumors which ſup- 
purate and diſcharge pus 3 often found in the lungs. Quinc, 
Gee LUNGS, and PHTHISIS. See alſo PHYMA. 

TUBEROUS, or TUBERoSE, al epithet given to ſuch roots 
as are round, and conſiſt of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance : ba- 
ving neither ſkin, nor-ſhell.---See TUBER, and Roor. 
Such are the roots of ſaffron, paiony, Cc. See BULB, 

TUBILUSTRIUM,* in antiquity, a feaſt or ceremony in 
uſe among the Romans. T his denomination was given to the 
day whereon t purified their ſacred trumpets 3 as alſo to the 
ceremony of purifying them. Alt was held on the fifth and laſt 
= of the feaſt of Minerva called quinguatrus or quinquatria, 
which was performed twice a year. 

g 1 is compounded of tubus, trumpet, and {uftro, I pu- 
rify. f 

TUBULI la#iferi, in anatomy, is a name uſed by fome wri- 
ters, for thoſe ſmall tubes through which the milk flows to the 
nipples of the mammæ or breaſts. See M1LK, and BREAST. 

Turi vermiculares, a name ſometimes uſed by naturaliſts, 
— certain ſmall winding cavities on the outſides of ſhells. See 

HELL. 
TUESDAY. See the article Hox E Dey. 


TUILERIE®, or TYLERY, 2 tyle-work 3 a large building 
with a drying-place, covered a-top, but furniſhed with aper- 
- tures on all ſides, through which the wind having admit- 
tance, dries the t les, bricks, &c. in the ſhade, which the 
ſun would crack, re they be put in the kiln, See BRICK, 


place where tyles were anciently made, c. But the term 

Taileries does not only include the garden; but alſo a magnifi- 

cent palace, whoſe front takes up the whole length of the 
garden : and hence it is, that they ſay, the king lodges in 
the Tuileries ; the king has quitted the T wilerites for a ſew days, 
to reſide in the Louvre. 

The palace of the Tuileries is joined to the Louvre by a large 
gallery, which runs all along the ſame, and has its proſpects 
thereon. | 

The Tuileries was begun in 1564, by Catherine de Mevic!s, 
wife of Henry II. in the time of her regency 3 finiſhed by 
Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by Louis X1V.---Thc 
garden of the Tuileries was much improved by Louis XIII. 

TUMBLER, a fort of dog, called in Latin, vertagus, iron 

his quality of tumbling and winding his body about, befor" he 
attacks and faſtens on the prey. 
"Theſe dogs are often lefs than hounds ; being lanker, leaner, 
and ſomewhat pricked-eared ; and by the form of their bo- 
dies, might be called mungrel grey-hounds, if they were a 
little bigger. 

TUMBREL, TUMBRELLUM) an engine of puniſhment, 
which ought to be in every liberty, that has 4 view of frank- 
pledge, for the correction and cooling of ſcolds and ungquiet 
women. See CuckxinG-/ted. 

TUMEFACTION, the at of ſwelling, or riſing into © 0. 

mor. See TUMOR. _ | 

Inflammations and tumefa tions of the teſtes, frequently happen 

in the gonorrhea ; either from the weakneſs of the ve 

lent motion, unſeaſonable uſe of aſtringents, a neglect of pur 

ing, or the like. See GONORRHAA- | 

TUMOR or Tou oo, in medicine, Qc. 2 preternatura fi- 
ſing or eminence on any part of the body. | 
Tumor is defined by the phyſicians, 2 lution of continu'ty: 
ariſing from ſome humor collected in a certain part of the do- 
dy, which disjoins the continuous parts, inſinuates itſelf be⸗ 
tween them, and deſtroys their proper form. 

This has given occaſion to the Arabs to define a fumer tc be an 
indiſpoſition, compoſed of three kinds of diſcaſes, viz. au l. 
temperature, an ill conformation, and a ſolution of continu!” 
8 all which they compriſe under the name apeſt hem, from ti 


of the humor fo diſcharged, whether ſanguinious, watery, 
bilious, fc, the tumor is different. 
Other tumors there are, occaſioned by flatulency, as the tym- 


ed by a collection of the lympha, or ſerum, in' a particular 
part, Ruptures of the inteſtines, or their ſtarting from their 
laces, will likewiſe cauſe a' tumor. See RuyTvxe. 

— * injuries are another general cauſe of tumors.--- Thus 
a contuſion, or à violent ſtricture of an part, a wound, 
fracture, diſlocation, c. will make it ſwell, or riſe above its 
natural level. And the ſame thing may likewiſe happen from 
the bites of venomous creatures, &c, See Wound, Urcex, 
CoNTUSION, &. 

Tumors, properly fo called, i. . humoral tumors, or thoſe which 
contain a fluid matter, ariſe either from «a ſtagnation, i. e. an 


Tumors of the firft kind are very numerous, and are uſually 
divided, with regard to the particular humor they are filled 
with, into phlegmons, which come from the blood, See 
PHLEGMON, and BLoop.—Eryſipelas's, which are filled with 
bile. See ErxvsIPeL As, and BiLz.—Oecdema's, filled with 
pituita. See OEDEMA, and Pitvita.—And ſcirrhus's, with 
melancholy. See ScixxHUs.— To which may be added, 
Fatulencies, filled with wind. See F LATUs, &c. 

Of the ſecond kind, are critical tumors. See CRITICAL,— 
And of the third kind, are cancers, ganglions, and all tumers 
Yntained in a cyſtis or bag. See CANCER, GANGLION, Oe. 
Tumors alſo frequently acquire peculiar denominations from 
the part affected; as, ophthalmia, if in the eye ; parotis about 
the ears; paronychia in the fingers, &c, See OrenTHAL- 
MIA, Er. 

With reſpect to the cure, all tumor: are diviſible into imple, 
and compound, i. e. into ſuch as are of a kindly nature, and 
go off, or are cured in a reaſonable time, by the uſe of com- 
mon means, without the appearance of any violent or dan- 
gerous ſymptoms ; and ſuch as are more malignant, or prove 
dificult of cure, and are attended with bad ſymptoms, and 
affect the adjacent parts, or the whole body.— When a tumor 
is formed by fluxion, a ſudden pain, heat, tenſion and pulſa- 
tion are ſelt in the part, and maniſeſt ſigns of à ſever 
appear. 

In thoſe formed by congeſtion, the ſwelling riſes ſlowly, and 
the pain and other ſymptoms come on gradually, and prove 
leſs violent; unleſs it happen in the joints, and other of the 
more ſenſible parts. 

All tumors, except thoſe from ruptures, terminate or are re- 
moved, either by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, put refaction, in- 
duration, or tranſlation. See DiscuTient, SUPPURA=\ 


When a tumer is diſcuſſed, the part that was affected, ap- 
pears relaxed, or reduced to its natural lize and figure, and is 
iree from pain and hardneſs. See Discussion. 

When a tumor haſtens to ſuppuration, a conſiderable degree 
of heat, pain and pulſation is felt in the part; and if the 72. 
men be large, or lie deep, a fever generally comes on : when 
the matter is formed, theſe ſymptoms commonly decreaſe, and 
ſometimes totally vaniſh, And now, if the ſituation of the 
parts permits it, the tumor appears drawn to a point, or 
becomes conical in the middle, or moſt depending part, where 
the matter collected commonly proves White. — At this time 
likewiſe the tumor appears to be more contracted, and the 
ſkin of the part more ſhrivelled or flaccid than before : and 
now, upon preſſure, if the tumor be ſuperficial, or by vi- 
brating it between the fingers, the matter may be felt toquaſh 
from ſide to ſide. See SUPPURATION, 

Tumers in the fleſhy parts of the body, tend to their tate or 
ſuppurate, faſter than tumors in the joints, glands, Ec. 

When a tumor is reſolved by induration, the ſwelling of the 
part and the pain decreaſe as the hardneſs comes on. When 
it terminates in putrefaction or mortification, the part grows 
ſenſeleſs, and turns black and fœtid. See M ORTIFICATION, 
But when a tumor goes off by repulſion, or -a return of the 
matter into the blood, it diſappears at once ; upon which a 
fever, or ſome other acute diſeaſe preſently enſues, See 
ReyerLENT, 

Windy tumers, M. Littre deſcribes as formed of air, incloſed 
under ſome membrane, which it dilates more or leſs in pro- 
portion to the quantity, and from which it cannot eſcape ; at 
leaſt not for ſome time. 

The difficulty is, to conceive how the air ſhould come to be 


collected here.— M. Littre thinks that the moſt ordinary cauſe | 


of windy tumors, is the gathering of juices in ſome neigh- 
bouring part, wherein there is an obſtruction. The air, which 
is intimately mixed with all the juices of the body, continues 
to be ſo while they are in their natural fluidity and motion; 
but if they be collected in any part, and by conſequence have 
their motion and fluidity diminiſhed, the air gets its liberty, 
and diſengages itſelf from them, Now the membrancs of the 
part wherein the liquor is collected, becoming dilated by this 


collection, and their pores enlarged, the diſengaged air eſcapes 


through them, but the Juice is left behind, as being too much 
thickned by its ſtay there: it therefore runs under ſome other 
neighbouring membrane, which it raiſes, ſwells and extends, 


TUN,* or Ton, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or caſk, of 
an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſhing to- 
wards its two ends, girt about with hoops, and uſed to put up 

chandizes in, for their better carriage; as 


The term is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extraordinary bigneſs, 
ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. In Germany there 
are many ſcarce ever emptied: the Heidelberg tum is famous. 
The tun, we frequently call a bead See HosHRAD. 
Tux, or Tox, is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids ; as wine, 
oil, &c, See Mzasuxs. 
The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or four hogſheads, or 252 
gallons. See HoGsHeap, GaLLon, Pi PE, e. 


ſtekans are equal to an Engliſh barrel or 03 gallons. 

The tun of Bourdeaux and Bayonne contains four barrels, 
qual to three Paris muids.—At Orleans and Berry it is about 
two Paris muids, See Mut. 

The tun of Malaga, Alicant, Sevil, c. is two bottas, equal 
to about 36 or 37 ſtekans.—The fun of Lisbon is two Portu- 
gueſe bottas, equal to 25 ſtekans, 

Tux is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burthen of ſhips, 
Sc. are eſtimated. See Weicur, Se. 

The ſea tun is computed to weigh two thouſand pounds, or 
twenty quintals or hundreds weight (amounting to 2440 pounds 
averdupois) ſo that when we ſay a veſſel carries two hundred 
tuns, we mean it is able to carry two hundred times the 
weight of two thouſand pounds, 7. . four hundred thouſand 
pounds: it being found by a curious obſervation, that the ſea 
water, whoſe room the veſſel fills when full loaden, weighs fo 
much, 
To find the burthen and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure the 
hold or place where ſhe is loader, allowing 42 cubic feet to 
the ſea tun. Sce Bux Ex, and Hop. 
Ihe price of freight, or carriage of merchandizes, is ordina- 
rily ſettled on the foot of the fea tun : and yet though the tur 
is twenty hundred weight, there is ſome difference made there 
in, either on account of the weight or cumberſomneſs, or bulk 
of the commodities, the ſpace they take up, or the like. See 
FrerGnr, 
Accordingly, at Bourdeaux four barrels of wine are held a tun, 
five barrels of brandy are eſtimated two tuns, three of ſyrup 
are one tun, four barrels of prunes one tun, two dozen of wal. 
nut-tree tables one tun, a dozen of planks one tun; twenty 
buſhels of cheſnuts are accounted one tun, and the like f 
wheat or other grain ; ten bales of cork, five bales of fea- 
thers, and eight of paper, make cach one tn, 
A tun or load of timber is 40 ſolid feet, if the timber be 
round : if it be hewed or ſquare 50. See TIB ER. 

Tun, Ton, in the end of words or names cf places, ſignifies a 
town, village, or dwelling- place. From the Saxon, mr. 
feprs, vallum, villa, vicus, oppidum ; and this from don, or 
vun, a hill, where they formerly built towns. See Tow. 

TUN-GREVE, a term anciently uſed for a recve or bailift, 
ga in villis, & gue dicimus maneriis, domini perfonam ſuftinet, 
ejuſque vice omnia diſponit & moderatur. Spelman, See BAI- 
LIF, REVE, GRevs, Ce. 

TUNE, or Toxs, in muſic, is that property of ſounds where. 
by they come under the relation of acute and grave to one 
another, See GRAVITx, &c. See alſo Toxe. 

Though gravity and acuteneſs be mere terms of relation, yet 
the ground of the relation, the tune of the lound, is ſome. 
thing abſolute ; every ſound having its own proper 7une, 
which muſt be under ſome determinate mealure in the nature 
of the thing. 

The only difference then between one lune and another is in 
degrees, which are naturally infinite, i. e, we conceive there is 
ſomething poſitive in the cauſe of ſound, which is Capable of 
leſs and more, and contains in it the meaſure of the degrees of 
tuns; and becauſe we do not ſuppoſe a leaſt or greateſt quan- 
tity of this, we conceive the degrees depending on thoſe mea- 
ſures to be infinite. See SOUND, 

If two or more ſounds be compared together in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune,—Such 
as are equal are called uniſons, See Unisox. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call intervals, which are the 
differences of tune between ſounds See InTERva k. 

Cauſe and meaſure of TUNE, or that Whereon the tune of a found 

depends. —Sonorous bodies, we find, differ in tune, I. Ac 

cording to the different kinds of matter ; thus the ſound of a 

piece of gold is much graver than that of a piece of filver of 

the ſame ſhape and dimenſions ; in which caſe, the tones are 


proportional to the ſpecific gravities. 
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2. According to the different quantities of the fame matter in | TUNNAGE, or Tonnacn, a duty or cuſtom. due for mer. - 


bodies of the fame figure z as a ſolid fphere of braſs, one foot 
in diameter, ſounds acuter than a ſphere of braſs two foot in 
diameter ; in which caſe the tones are proportional to the quan- 
tities of matter. 2 

Here then ate different tunes connected with difterent ſpecific 
gravities, and different quantities of matter; yet cannot the 
different degrees of tuns be referred to thoſe quantities, c. 
as the immediate cauſe. In effect, the meafures of tune are 


only to be ſought in the relations of the motions that are the | | 


cauſe of found, which are no-where fo diſcernible as in the 
vibrations of chords, See ChoRb. | 


Sounds, we know, are produced in chords by their vibratory | 
motions ; not, indeed, by thoſe ſenſible vibrations of the whole 


chord, but by the inſenſible ones, which are influenced by the 
ſenſible, and, in all probability, are proportional to them. — 
So that ſounds may be as juſtly meaſured in the latter, as they 


could be in the former, did they fall under our ſenſes : but 


even the ſenſible vibrations are too ſmall and quick to be im- 
mediately meaſured. The only reſource we have, is to find 
what proportion they have with ſome other thing: which is 
effected by the different tenſions, or thickneſs, or lengths of 
chords, which, in all other reſpects, excepting ſome one of 


thoſe mentioned, are the ſame. See ViBrRATiIoON. 


Now, in the general, we find that. in two chords, all things 


being equal, excepting the tenſion, or the thickneſs, or the 


length, the tones are different ; there muſt therefore be a diffe- 
rence in the vibrations owing to thoſe different tenſions, &c. 
which difference can only be in the velocity of the courſes and 
recourſes of the chords, through the ſpaces wherein they move 
to and again. — Now, upon examining the proportion between 
that velocity, and the things juſt mentioned, whereon it de- 
pends, it is found to a demonſtration, that all the vibrations 
of the ſame chord are performed in equal times. 

Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on the nature of thoſe 
vibrations whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe than 
as having different velocities, and as the ſmall vibrations of the 
fame chord are all performed in equal time ; and as it is found 
true in fact, that the found of any body ariſing from one in- 
dividual ſtroke, though it grows gradually weaker, yet con- 
tinues in the ſame tone from firſt to haſt ; it follows, that the 
tone is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity of time in 
making every ſingle vibration; or that a certain number of 
vibrations, accompliſhed in a given time, conſtitutes a certain 
and determinate ture ſor the frequenter thoſe vibrations are, 
the more acute is the fune; and the flower and fewer they are 
in the ſame ſpace of time, by ſo much the more grave is the 
tune; fo that any given note of a tune, is made by one certain 
meaſure of velocity of vibrations, i. e. ſuch a certain number of 


courſes and recourſes of a chord or ftring in ſuch a certain 


ſpace of time, conſtitutes a determinate tune. See NoTE. 

This theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and lateſt wri- 
ters on muſic. Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcolm, &c. both from 
reaſon, and experience. Dr. Wallis, who owns it very rea- 
ſonable, adds, that it is evident the degrees of acuteneſs are re- 
ciprocally as the lengths of the chords; though, he ſays, he 
will not poſitively affirm that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer 
the number of vibrations as their only true cauſe : but his diffi- 
dence ariſes hence, that he doubts whether the thing have been 
ſufficiently confirmed by experiment. Indeed, whether the 
different number of vibrations in a given time be the true cauſe 
on the part of the object, of our perceiving a difference of 
tune, is a thing which we conceive does not come within the 


reach of experiment; it is ſufficient the hypotheſis is reaſona- 
ble. See ConcorD, HARMONY, Ec. 


TUNICA, a kind of waſtecoat or under-garment wore by the 


ancients, both at Rome and in the caft. 

The common people ordinarily wore only a ſingle tunica; but 
thoſe of better faſhion wore a toga or gown over it.—See 
ToGA.— The philoſophers wore a gown without a tunica, as 
proſeſſing to go half naked. 

The tunica was peculiar to the men, the under - garment of 
the women not being called tunica, but ola. See STOLE. 
The ſenators wore their unica enriched with ſeveral little 
pieces of purple, cut in ſorm of large nails; whence it was 
called laticlavia the knights had lefler nails on their tumica, 
which was hence called angu/ticlavia : the common people wore 
their tunica without any clavi at all. —And it was by theſe 
three different forts of tunica g, that the three different 


orders of the Roman people were diſtinguiſhed. See LAT I- 


CLAVIA, &c. 


Among religious, the woollen ſhifts, or under-garments, are 
ftiled tunica' or tuniques, 


Tunica, Tuxic, in anatomy, is applied to the membranes 


which inveſt the veſſels, and divers other of the leſs ſolid parts 
of the body.—See Tab. Anat. ( Argeicl.) fig. 7. lit. aa. bb. 
c. d. See alſo MEMBRANE. : b 
The eye conſiſts principally of a number of humors con- 
tained in funics ranged over one another: as the tunica albugi- 


nea, the tunica cornea, the tunica retiformis, &c, See Eve, 
ALBUGINEA, Ec. 


'TuNnICA Vaginalis. See the article Vacixalrs. 


* 


chandize brought or carried in tons, and ſuch like veſſels, from 


or to other nations; thus called, becauſe rated at ſo much per 


tun. See Cusro/ . + | 
Tunnage is properly a duty impoſed on liquids according to their 


meaſures ; as poundage is that impoſed on other commodities 
| according to their weight. See PounDAGE.- | 


They were both firſt ſettled by authority of parliament under 


king Edward III. were re-eſtabliſhed in 1 660, under the reign 
of king 


Charles II. for his life, upon abrogating all the laws 
made under Oliver Cromwell, and re-ordaining the execution 


of the ancient laws and regulations; and have been continued 


and renewed by the parliaments ever ſince.— By an act made 
in the farſt year of the reign of Queen Anne they were con- 
tinued for 96 years, expiring in the year 1798. 

'This duty at. firſt was 47. 105. fterling per tum, for French 
wines brought into the port of London by the Engliſh, and 
only three for that brought into the other ports.—For the 
ſame wine imported by ſtrangers to London, this duty was 6 /. 
and that brought into the other ports 4 /. 105. ſterling. 
Rheniſh wine, in virtue of the fame act, paid 7. 105. ſter- 
ling; and Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Malmſey, and Greek wines, 
the ſame as French wines. AN N 

But there have been divers additional duties impoſed ſince.— As, 
the additional duty of the old ſubſidy, ſeignorage, duty of ancient 
imp of tunnage, duty of additional impeft, orphans money, 
new ſubſidy, &c. See Du rv. - 


TUNNAGE is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid the mariners by 


the merchants for unloading their ſhips arrived in any haven, 
after the rate of ſo much per tun. See Dur v. 


TUNNEL, or FunnNEL, an inſtrument through which an 


liquor is poured into a veſſel, 
Part of the draught of a —— above the mantle · piece, is 
alſo called by the ſame name. CHIMNEY. 


TunxEgL-Net, is a kind of net much uſed for the catching of 


patridges z thus called from its form, which is a cone 15 or 
18 feet long. 
To uſe it, a covey of thoſe birds being found, a compaſs is 


taken, and the net pitched at a good diſtance from them, ac- 


cording to the ſituation of the ground, —T hen, with a natu;a! 
or artificial ſtalking horſe, they are ſurrounded, and gently 
driven towards the net, never coming on them in a direct 
line, but by windings, turnings, &c. See STALKING. 


TUNNING, or ToxxNiNG, a part of the proceſs of brewing, 


or rather an operation which is the ſequel thereof, Sc 
BxEwiNG, 

The tunning of beer, &c. is performed various ways; ſome 
being of opinion it is beſt tunned as it cools, or begins to come; 
while others let it ſtand longer to become riper. 

The moſt regular method is to cleanſe and tun juſt as it comes 
to a due ferment, and gets a good head; for then it has the 
moſt ſtrength to clear itſelf. —W hat works over is to be ſup- 
plied with freſh beer of the ſame brewing. 


TURBAN,* TurxBanrT, the head-dreſs of moſt of the eaftern 


and mahometan nations; conſiſting of two parts, wiz. a cap, and 
a ſhaſh of fine linnen, or taffaty, artfully wound in divers 
plaits about the cap.—See HAT, Cap, Tiara, c. 

* The word is formed from the Arabic NR, dar, or MIT, 4, 
or N, dal, or N, dl, which ſignifies to encompaſs ; and 
709, band or bend, which ſignifies ſhaſh, or ſcarf, or band: 
ſo that durbant, or turbant, or tulbant, only fignifies a ſcarf, or 


ſhaſh, tied round; it being the ſhaſh that gives the denom na- 
tion to the whole urban. 


The cap is red or green, without any brim, pretty flat, 
though roundiſh a-top, and quilted with cotton, but does not 
cover the ears.— About this is wrapped a long piece of fine 
thin linnen or cotton, in ſeveral wreaths variouſly diſpoſed. 


| There is a good deal of art in giving turbans the fine air; 


and the making them up conſtitutes a particular trade, as the 
making of hats does among us. 

The Emirs, who pretend to be deſcended of the race of Ma- 
homet, wear their !urbans quite green: thoſe of the other 
Turks are ordinarily red, with a white ſhaſh.—Your gentee! 
people are to have frequent changes of turbans,——M. de Tour- 
nefort obſerves, that the turban, all things conſidered, is a very 


commodious dreſs ; and that he even found it more eaſy to him 


than his French habit. 


The grand Seignior's urban is as big as a buſhel, and ſo ex- 
ceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that they dare ſcarce touch 
it, —lIt is adorned with three plumes of feathers enriched with 
diamonds and precious ſtones : he has a miniſter on purpoſe to 
look to it, called tulbentoglan, 

That of the grand vizier has two plumes : ſo have thoſe of di- 
vers other officers, only ſmaller one than another; others have 
only one, and others none at all. — The turban of the officers of 
the divan is of a peculiar form, and called mugeneze#. 

The ſhaſh of the Turks turban, we have obſerved, is white 
linnen ; that of the Perſians is red woollen. Theſe are the 
diſtinguiſhing marks of their different religions : Sophi, king 
of Perſia, who was of the ſect of Ali, being the firſt W 
aſſumed that colour, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the Turks, 


who are of the ſet of Omar, and whom the Perſians efteen 


heretics. See KIZ 1L BAScRH, Oc. | 
a TURBARY, 
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TURBITH, or Tux *ETH, TURPeTHUM, a medicinal root, 


Mineral TouxzITH, Turxperauy Minerale, is a name which 


TURBO," in meteorology, a whirlwind. See VorTex, 


— 


UR 
TURBARY, Tuz#ana, a right” 6 dig turf in anothe; 
| man's ground ; from tara, an old Latin word for a turf, 


heath turf: mentioned in a charter of Hamon ds Maſly 


which are. ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a larger baſis 
to a kind of apex. See SHELL, 


brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly Cambaya, Surat, 
and Goa ; though others will have it, that the true turbith 
comes chiefly from Ceylon, 


out, and whitiſh within,—Ie ;s brought to us cloven in the 
middle, lengthwiſe, and the heart or woody matter taken out, 
When in the ground it ſhoots out tendrils, ſome Whereof 
creep along the ground, and the reft wind about the neigh- | 
bourin trees and 


It yields a deal of reſinous matter in a ſpirituous menſtruum, 
which Dr. Quincy obſerves, does not affect the larger paſſages 
much; but is very active in the ſmaller veſſels, and glandulous 
contorſions, which it wonderfully clears of all viſcid adheſions, 


See PURGATIVE, 

Some apothecaries, either through ignorance or parſimony, 
ſubſtitute white thapſia, which the call grey turbith, or ru 
b:th garganicum, for the true urin 

colour, and qualities, they are very different. 


the chymiĩſts give to a yellow precipitate of mer » Which 
urges violently. See SRCURY, and PxECIPTTAT z. 

The method of Preparing it is thus Don the dry powder 
gained by diſſolving mercury in oil or vitriol, pour a proper 
quantity of warm rain water, and the powder will imme- 
diately turn of a yellow colour. Continue to waſh this pow- 


der by repeated affuſions of water, till the liquor comes away 
as inſipid and colourleſs as it was poured on, leaving a beauti. 
ful yellow calx at the bottom of the veſſel, which being gently 
Uried at the fire, is called the name of turbith m; 


purging the moſt internal recelles of the body; for though it 
be inſipid upon the tongue, yet it is poſſeſſed of very conſide- 


ſalts, and thereby grows milder, and more ſaſe; ſo jt does by 


being deflagrated twice or thrice, or diſtilled with ſpirit of 


Wine, 


of the venereal diſeaſe : but as it Operates with conſiderable 
violence, it ought not to be given, unleſs the viſcera are known 
to be ſound. See PuURGaATIve, 


vive the dyſentery, See VENEREAI. Diſcaſc. 


? *RCOIS, * or Turqvors, in natural hiſtory, a precious 


ſtone, of a blue colour; ordinarily opake, but ſometimes a 


Turcoiſes all grow of a round or oval figure: they cut caſily, 
aud beſides ſeals, which are frequently engraved on them, ſome 


The Purcois is eaſily counterfeited ; and that lo perfeclly, that 
it 15 impoſfible to diſcover the deceit, without taking it out 
of the collet. 


In the memoirs of the academy of ſciences, we have 4 very 


harder, ceteris paribus, the more valuable, by reaſon of the 


Vivacity of the Poliſh, which is always proportionable to the 


foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that is, on a level with a 
diamond..--Thoſe with any defect he only values at a French 


known in all the earth, and thoſe are both in Perſia ; the 
one called the o/ rock, near a town called Necabourg, three 
days Journey to the north-eaſt of Meched : the other called the 


precarious.— All the beſt, and moſt perfect, grow they where 
they will, in India or Europe, are reckoned among the for- 
mer, and the reſt among the latter. | 

Near Simore, in the lower Languedoc, are ſeveral conſidera- 
ble mines of turcoſſes; but that fine blue colour admired in the 
lur cos, is not natural to theſe rocks; the Prevailing colour 


being ſometimes White, and foimetimes much like that of 


Tripoli of Venice, Other precious ſtones are dug out of 
the mine with all their colour, to the force whereof nothing 


common as that of a free-ftone ; and by Oppoſing them for 
ſome time to the action of the fire, they aſſume a blue 


furcoaſes which are yet imperfect or half formed, are apparently 


kind of ſtones known. 

To give them the blue colour, they dry them awhile in the 
air, then heat them gradually in a furnace mad? after a parti- 
cular manner. If they be heated too haſtily, the humidity 
between the laminæ, anting time to aborate all, will ſepa- 
rate into ſcales or flaws, Some of the ſtones require a greater 
degree of heat to bring them to their colour than others; and 
even in large pieces, ſeveral parts ordinarily require ſeveral de- 
grees of heat, 

On this account a world of care is to be taken in the heating 


them; for the fire, which gives them their blue by degrees, if 


ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and ſtrea bed all over with lpots, 
veins, little Circles, Sc. of a dark-blue colour: theſe he takes 
to be remains of a deep bluiſh matter, which the fire rarefy- 
ing, ſpreads and diftuſes throughout the whole ſubſtance of 
the ſtone.— This matter, again, he concludes to have been 
either Originally the Juice contained in the bones, ſince mixcd 
and coagulated with the Petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral 
matter inſinuated into the pores of the ſtone. 

The great defect of all turcoiſes is, that in time they loſe their 
blue colour, and become green; and then ceaſe. to be of any 


value, 
12 A A TURF, 
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81 25 i TURF, Peat; a blackiſh ſulphurous earth, uſed in ſeveral parts any piniofi hath. in one urn of the wheel it works in, you 
1 of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fewel. See FxweL, | may alſo find how many rm a wheel or pinion 
| 


and Toner. has at a greater (diſtance; as the contrat-wheel, 5) 55 (1 


1 In Flanders, their is dug or pared from off the ſurface of crown-wheel, c. by multiplying together the 5) 45 ( 

b 75 the earth, and cut in form of bricks.— The gramen, a 1 quotients, and the number produced, is the num- 30 40 0 

| of graſs growing very thick on the earth, contributes | 

Wy rom 1 . is ch near Big x fire. The firit of theſe three numbers has 11 turns, the next 95 

| d The Dutch draw their turf from the bottom of the dikes or | and the laſt 8. If you multiply 1x by 9, it produceth 99; that 
15, in one turn of the wheel 55, there are 99 twrns of the ſe. 


| canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands ; by which means INK 
they not only ſupply the defect of wood, which is very great | cond pinion 5, or the wheel 40. which runs concentrical, or 


| in moſt of the united provinces, but alſo keep their dikes 
3 clear and navigable: this tw earth is very black. As they 
take it up from the bottoms of the dikes, they ſpread it about 
"F the edges, of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it may be reduced to three 
[1 inches when moderately dried. In this condition they cut it 
1 into pieces or turſi ſeven or eight inches long, and three broad; 


Turn, or Tours, is alio uſed the ſheriff's court, kept twice 
2 year in every hundred within his coun » Viz, a month after 
Eaſter, and within a month after Mi See SRERRIEr, 
5888 and CounTy. ' 

rom this court none are exempted but archbiſhops, biſh 

earls, barons, religious men and women, and all Rich as haje 
hundreds of their own to be kept. See HunDRrEtd, 

It is a court of record in all things that pertain to it; and i; 
alſo the king's leet through all the county, whereof the ſheriff 
is judge ; this court being incident to his office. —T'he atten. 
dance on it is called ſea regatis, or ſuit- ral. See Sur. 
It is called the nurn, becauſe he takes a turn or circuit 
* purpoſe through the ſhire, holding the ſame in ſeveral 

TURNADO, or TokxApo, a wind which on. ſome coaſts 
blows all night from the ſhore. See Wind, Wax LwIxp, 
TxADE-winp, Monsoon, Ee. 

TURNAMENT, or TOURNAMENT, a martial ſport or ex- 
erciſe, which the ancient cavaliers uſed to perform, to ſhew 
their bravery, and addreſs. | 
The firſt turnaments were only courſes on horſeback; wherein 
the cavaliers tilted at each other with Canes, in manner of 
lances ; and were diſtinguiſhed from Jufts, which were courſes, 


1 | and, to compleat the drying, lay them up in heaps, and at 
# laſt in ſtacks. | | 
| In the north of England, Scotland, Sc. turf or peat is dug 
i | out of a ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-moſi for the 
formation whereof ſee Moss. | 
1 They dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about 
1 ms | four foot, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes them 
F out in parallelepipeds nine or ten inches long, and three ſquare ; 
which are ſpread on the ground to drain as faſt as dug ; and 
then ſet up an end three or four againſt each other, for the 
wind to blow through them; and at laſt ſtacked or houſed, — 
The pits or dikes in a few years fill up again, and afford a 
f freſh crop. | 
x | TURFING-fpade, among huſbandmen, is an inſtrument uſed 
| to under-cut the turf, after it is marked out with a trenching- 


| | plough, | 
Wk TURGESCENCE, TUuRGEsCENCY, a ſwelling, or grow- 
MW. e See OR GASM. 


ION ES, the firſt young tender ſhoots which plants an- 
nually put forth. See Gem, Cyon, Oc. 


| TURKISH «ins, Coin. or careers, accompanied with attacks and combats with blunted 
| | TURKISH meaſures, a MEASURE. lances and ſwords. 

f | Tux KISH moneys, See the articles Mon EY. Others lay, it was 2 iurnament when there was only one qua- 
. 1 TunxI88 yeor, Iran. dril or troop ; and that where there were ſeveral to Encounter 
4 y TURKY company, [I the 4 ComPaANnY. | - each other, it was a juſt — but it is certain the two became 
_ Torky fill, 1 arti 8K. confounded together in proceſs of time; at leaſt we find them 


TURLUPINADE, a term uſed chiefly among the French for | fo in authors. See JusT. 


a low jeſt, or witticiſm. The occalion of the name is de-| _ 
rived from a famous comedian at Paris, called Turlupin ; whoſe 
talent, like that of our Penkethman, - conſiſted chiefly in rai- 
ſing a laugh by miſerable puns and quibbles. 
TURLUPINES, Tvxrupini, a ſect of heretics, or rather 
of people who made public profeſſion of impudence, going | They firſt engaged man againft man, then troop againſt troop 
naked, without ſo much as covering their privy parts, and | and after the combat, the judges allotted the prize to the beft 
having to do with women, like the Cynics, in open market. cavalier, and the beſt ſtriker of ſwords ; who Was, according- 
They called their ſect the fraterniy of "the poor, and ſpread | ly, conducted in pomp to the lady of the turnament ; where, 
themſelves over England and F rance.—- They are ſaid by ſome after thanking her very reverently, he ſaluted her, and like- 
to have had their name turlupins, quod ea tantum habitarent lia | Wiſe her two maids. ; 
que lupis expoſita erant, See ADAmITE. | Theſe turnaments made the principal diverſion of the XIIIth 
They attempted to ſettle themſelves at Paris in 1 372, but were [| and XIVth centuries —Muniter ſays, it was Henry the Fowler, 
a great part of them burnt, with their books; as is related by duke of Saxony, and afterwards emperor, that firſt introduced 


Gaguin and du Tillet in the life of Charles V. them ; but it appears from the chronicle of Tours, that the 
TURMERIC, Curcuma, a medicinal root, uſed likewiſe by the | true Inventor of this famed ſport, was one Geoffry, lord oi 
dyers, to give a yellow colour. Sce YE LLOw. Previlli; about the year 1066. 


It is yellow both within and without fide, very hard, as if From France they patled into England and Germany, —The 
petrified, and not unlike, either in figure or ſize, to ginger, — | Hiſteria Byzantina tells us, that the Greeks and Latins bor- 


The leaves it produces e like thoſe of white hellebore ; its | rowed the uſe thereof from the Franks; and we find mention 
flowers riſe in form of a ſpica or ear; and its fruit rough | made of them in Cantacuzenus, Gregorias, Beſlarion, and 
like our new cheſnuts, others of the late Greek authors. 


It is brought chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies ; though the iſland | Budaus derives the word from trajana agmina ; others from 
Madagaſcar does likewiſe afford it.—You are to chuſe that | royamentum, quaſi ludus rye, Menage deduces it from the 
which is big, new, reſinous, hard to break, and heavy. Latin, tornenjrs, or the F rench, zeurner, in regard the conba- 
Some people have miſtakenly imagined there was a native req | tants turned and twiſted this way and that. M. Paris ca!!s 
turmeric ; their error was owing to this, that the yellow root, them in Latin, haſtiludia ; Neubr igenſis, meditationes militares ; 
as it grows old, turns brown ; and when pulveriſed reddiſh, others gladiaturæ, others decur fiones ludicræ, &c. 
It is much uſed by the glovers, &c, to dye their gloves; as | Pope Eugenius II. excommunicated thoſe who went to tur a- 
alſo by the founders, &c. to give a gold colour to braſs, —The | ments, and forbad them burial in holy ground. —K. Henry II. 
Indians uſe it to dye their rice, and other foods, of a yellow | of France died of a wound received at a turnament, —One 
colour; whence ſome call it Indian ſaffron. Chiaoux, who had aſſiſted at a turnament under Charles VIII. 
Our dyers do not find that it gives 2 ſteady a yellow as the | ſaid very happily, I it be in carngſt, it is tos little; if in jij!, 
Juteola or weld ; but it is admirable to brighten and heighten | o much. | 

; the red colours died with cochineal or vermillion 3 as ſcar-| It is to the exerciſe of turnaments that we owe the firſt uſe of 
lets, Cc. See Dyins. armories ; of which the name blazonry, the form of tic 
Turmeric is uſed in medicine by way of decoQion, infuſion, eſcutcheons, the colours, principal figures, the mantlings, 
powder, Qc. with other ingredients, in hypochondriac, jeu- bels, ſupporters, &c. are undeniable evidences. See AR215. 
cophlegmatic, and cachectical conſtitutions, It is held a ſort In Germany, it was anciently a cuſtom to hold a ſolemn tur- 


of ſpecific in the jaundice, and dropſy. : nament every three years, to ſerve as a proof of nobility, — 
TURN, is uſed for a Circular motion; in which ſenſe it coin- For the gentleman who had aſſiſted at two, was ſufficlently 
cides with revolution. See REVOLUTION. | blazoned and publiſhed; 1. 4. he was acknowledged noble, and 


TURN, in a clock or watch-work, particularly denotes the revo- | bore two trumpets by way of creſt on his turnament ca 
lution of a wheel, or pinion. See WHetL, Pin1ox, Sc. Thoſe who had not been in any turnaments, had no arms, 
In calculation, the number of turns which the pinion hath in though they were gentlemen. See NoB1LITY, DEsSCE*T, 
one turn of the wheel, is commonly ſet down as a quotient in | Oc. 
common arithmetic, thus, 5)60(12, where the pinion 5 play- | TURNESOL, or ToxxRSOI, Heliotrepe, or the Sun. fers: 
ing in a wheel of 60, moves round 12 times in one turn of | a plant whoſe flower is ſaid to follow the motion of the lun, 
the wheel, Now, by knowing the number of turns, which | and to turn ſtill towards it. * 
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Some fay; it is hence it takes its name, and account for the | 


effect, by ſuppoling that its heavy ſtalk, warmed and foftened 


ich the heat which is ftrongeſt on that fide toward the fun, 


inclines naturally towards the fame ; but others take the opi- 
nion to have had its riſe from the name, which was given it 
by reaſon of its appearance in the time of the greateſt heats, 
when the ſun is in the tropic. 
Some have imagined the ſun-flower of uſe in medicine ; but 
its tation that way is now out of doors. Its principal uſe 
is in dying: in order to which, its juice is inſpiſſated and pre- 
pared with calx and urine, into blue cakes; uſed alſo with 
ſtarch, inſtead of ſmalt. See Blur, SMALT, &c. 
[ts juice likewiſe furniſhes the colour wherewith the people of 
Languedoc and ſome other parts of France, where it grows, 
prepare what they call the tourneſo! en drapeux, or turneſol in 
rags. The proceſs whereof we owe to M. Niſſole of the 
royal academy of ſciences, and is as follows : 
The ſummets or tops of the plants being gathered in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, are ground in mills, not unlike our oil- 
mills: then, being put up in bags, the juice is expreſſed with 
refles. | | 
This juice having been expoſed to the ſun about an hour, they 
dip Innen rags therein, and hang them out in the air till they 
be well dried again. When, moiſtening them for ſome time, 
over the vapour of about ten pound weight of quick lime 
flaked in à ſufficient quantity of urine, they lay them out 
again to the ſun to dry; to be again dipped in the juice of the 
ricinoides, _ 
When they are dried for the laſt time, they are in their perfec- 
tion; and are thus ſent into moſt parts of Europe, where they are 


uſed to tinge wines and other liquors, and give them an agree- | 
'able colour, 


The Dutch prepare a kind of tur neſol in paſtes or cakes, or 


ſtones; pretended to be the juice of that plant inſpiſſated : but 


there is reaſon to think it a cheat, and to be the juice of ſome 
other plant prepared after this manner; the furneſol being no 
plant of their growth. | 


a whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, very clear and 
a little odoriferous ; drawn by inciſion from a tree called tere- 
binthus, very common in that ifland, as alſo in Cyprus, and 
ſome parts of France and Spain. 

The refin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt with- 
out either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Venice, commonly 
ſubſtituted for it, which has a briſker ſmell; a bitter taſte, and 
ſticks much to the finger. This twrypertine of Chio is indiſpu- 
tably the beſt ; but its ſcarcity occaſions it to be little in uſe. 
The turpentine of Venice, is talſely ſo called; for though there 
was a turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet that now 
ſo called comes from Dauphine.—lt is liquid, of the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick ſyrop, and whitiſh ; and flows either ſponta- 
neouſly, or by inciſion from the larch- tree, chiefly in the wood 


de Pilatze. 


That flowing naturally, called by the peaſants b:jor; is a kind of 
balſomz not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for which it is 
frequently ſubſtituted. —That drawn by inciſion, after the tree 
has ceaſed to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of conſiderable ule in ſeve- 
ral arts, and it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made. See 
VARNISH. It muſt be choſen white and tranſparent, and care 
be taken it have not been counterfeited with oil of turpentine. 
The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white and thick as honey. — 
It does not ooze from the tree in the manner it is ſent to us; 
but is properly a compoſition, wherein; among other ingredi- 
ents, is a white hard fort of rofin called galipot. See PIT H. 
The turpentine of Straſbourg, the produce of the abies or filver 
fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us; and is preferred, 
by our people, to that of Venice, which it is diftinguiſhed 
from by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and citron flavour. 
The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable.—It is a 
great vulnerary, and very detergent, ad as ſuch is preſcribed 
in abſceſſes, and ulcerations, c. It promotes expectoration, 
and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the lungs, and breaſt : 
but it is moſt famous for clearing the urinary paſſages, and 
as ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in gonorrhoeas, 


_ 


TURNETUM, in our old law-books, a duty paid to the ſheriff | Oc. 
for holding his turn, or county-court. See Tvrx, and | Oi! of TurPtEnTINE,—There ate two kinds of oils drawn 
CUFRIFE. from turpentine by diſtillation ; the firſt white, the ſecond red; 


TURNING, a branch of ſculpture ; being the art of faſhioning both eſteemed as balſoms proper for the cure of wounds, chil- 
blains, Sc. But they are ſo little uſed among us, that it is 


hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, Oc. into a round or oval 
form, in a lathe, See LaTHE. 

Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be turned 
upon two points, as an axis; and moving it about on that 
axis; while an edge-tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide of the ſub- 
ſtance, in a circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the parts that 
lie further off the axis, and makes the outſide of that ſub- 
ſtance concentric to the axis. 


The invention of turning appears to be very ancient. Some, TURPET 
indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it brought to per- | TURQUOI 


not eaſy to procure eicher of them. 
What is commonly fold under the name of oil of turpentine, 


or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the refinous juice of 


the tree freſh as it is gathered. —lt is uſed with ſucceſs in the 
cure of green wounds, as alſo by the painters, farriers, &c.— 
To be good, it muſt be clear and white as water, of a ſtrong 
ma ſmell, and very inflammable. 


a ; TURBITH 
» . 
S, 5 See tlie articles Jo ee 


fection by the moderns ; but if what Pliny, and ſome other TURUNDA, in medicine and chirurgery, tent, pellet, or penecil ; 


ancient authors relate, be true, that the ancients turned thoſe 
precious vaſes, enriched with figures and ornaments in relievo, 
which we ſtill fee in the cabinets of the curious; it muſt be 
owned, that all that has been added in theſe ages, makes but 
a poor amends for what we loſt of the manner of turning of 
the ancients. See SCULPTURE. 

The principal inſtruments uſed in turning, beſide the lathe, arc 
chiſſels and mandrels of various forms; the deſcription whereof 
fee under their proper articles. 


ComPassEs. 


TurNING paliſade; PALISADE. 
Tens n. J S.. the articles 4 
TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up acroſs a road, watched by an 


officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, waggons, 
coaches, &c, to take toll of them, towards repairing, or keep- 
ing the roads in repair. See Roa. 


TurnprIXs is alſo uſed in the military art, for a beam ſtuck 


full of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
trance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. See CHEVAL de Friſe, 
The turnpike, called alſo cheval de friſe, is a ſpar of timber, 
twelve or fourteen feet long, and about fix inches diameter ; 
of a ſexangular form, and bored with holes, one right under 
another, about an inch diameter ; the axes of the holes being 
ſix inches one from another, and to go in from each ſide, — 
The ſpikes or pickets that are driven into the holes, are five 
or ſix feet long, pointed with iron; and with wedges or 
nails faſtened tight into the holes. 

Two of theſe faſtened together with an iron chain and ſtaple, 
ſix inches Jong, are of great uſe to ſtop the enemy in the 
breaches or elſewhere. 


' Thoſe intended to be thrown in breaches, muſt be made of 


dak; and need not be ſo big, or the pickets fo long. 


TURPENTINE, TEREBINTHINA, a tranſparent ſort of re- 


lin, flowing either naturally or by inciſion, from ſeveral unctu- 
ovs and reſinous trees — as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 
See RESIN. | 

We diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of turpentinet; as that of Chio, 
_ of mm that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, Straf- 
Curg, K. 

The turpentine of Chio, or Scio, which is the only genuine 
Kind, and that which gives the denomination to all the reſt, is 


— 


a piece of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, or other cavity, Sce 
TenrT, and PEXEC1LLUS. 


TUSCAN, in architecture, the firſt; ſimpleſt, and moſt maſ- 


ſive of the five orders.—-Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 24. See allo the 
article ORDER. 

The Tuſcan order takes its name from an ancient people of 
Lydia, who coming out of Afia to people Tuſcany, firſt exe- 
cuted it in ſome temples, which they built in their new plan- 
tations. | 

Vitruvius calls the Tuſcan the ruſtic order; with whom agrees 
M. de Cambray, who in his parallel ſays, it ought never to 
be uſed but in country-houſes and palaces M. Je Clerc adds, 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, and ſome others, have 
ordered it, it does not deſerve to be uſed at all. But in Vig- 
nola's manner of compoſition, he allows it a beauty, even in 
its ſimplicity ; and ſuch as makes it proper not only for pri- 
vate houſes, but even for public buildings, as in the piazzas 
of ſquares and markets; in the magazines and granarics of 
Cities, and even in the offices and lower apartments in pa- 


_ laces, 


T he Tuſcan has its character and proportions, as well as the 
other orders ; but we have no ancient monuments to give us 
any regular Tuſcan order for a ſtandard; 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters of the Tuſcan are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric ; and adds, that the 
Tuſcan is, in effect, no other than the Doric, made ſome- 
what ſtronger, by ſhortening the ſhaft of the column; and 
ſimpler, by the ſmall number, and largeneſs of the mouldings, 
See Dok ic. > ks 
Vitruvius makes the whole height of the order 14 modules, 
wherein he is followed by Vignola, M. le Clerc, &c.—verlto 
only makes it 12.—Palladio gives us one Tuſcan profile, much 
the ſame as that of Vitruvius; and another too rich: on 
which ſide Scamozzi is likewiſe faulty. Hence it is, that 
that of Vignola, who has made the order very regular, is 
moſt folluwed by the modern architects. See COLUMN, 
Of all the orders, the Tiſcan is the moſt eaſily executed; as 
having neither triglyphs nor dentils, nor modillions to cramp 
its intercolumns.— On this account the columns of this order 
may be ranged in any of the five manners of Vitruvius, v4. 
4 the 
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the pyenoſtyle, ſyſtyle, euſtyle, diaſtyle or arzoſtyle, See 
cen r or the parts and members of the 


Tuſcan order, their proportions, &c. ſee CAPITAL, BAsE, 


PeDEsTAL, FREEZE, Oc. N 
TUSCU LAN, in matters of literature, is a term which fre- 


tly occurs in the phraſe, tuſculan queſtions, —Cicero's tuſ- 
pat queſtions, are diſputations on ſeveral topics in moral philo- 
ſophy, which that great author took occaſion to denominate 
from Tuſculanum, the name of a country-ſeat or villa, where 


they were compoſed, and where he lays the ſcene of the diſ- 


te, 4 | 

hey contain five books: the firſt on the contempt of death; 
the / of enduring pain; the third on aſſwaging grief; 
the fourth on the other perturbations of the mind ; and the 
laſt, to ſhew, that virtue is ſufficient to a happy life. 


TUSKES or Tusks of a horſe. See Toork. 
T USSIS. See the article Cou ok. 
TuT, in armory, &c. an imperial enſign of a golden globe, 


with a croſs on it. 


TUTELARY, TuTzLARIs, one who has taken ſomething 


into his patronage, and protection. See GUARDIAN, PRo- 
TECT1ION, Cc. 

It is an ancient opinion, that there are tutelary angels of king- 
doms and cities, and even of particular perſons, called guardian 
angels, See ANGEL, Dx Muox, GENIUS, Ce. 

The ancient Romans, it is certain, had their tutelary gods, 
whom they called penates, See PENATES:---And the Ro- 


miſh church to this day, hold an opinion not much unlike it: 
they believe that every perſon, at leaſt every one of the faith- 


ful, has, from the time of his birth, one of thoſe tutelary an- 
gels attached to his perſon, to defend him from all temptations ; 
and it is on this, principally, that theic practice of invoking 
angels is founded, 

F. Anthony Macedo, a Portugueze jeſuit of Coimbra, has 
publiſhed a large work in folio, on the zutelary ſaints of all the 
kingdoms, provinces and great cities of the chriſtian world : 
divi tutelares orbis chriftiam, at Lisbon 1687. SeePaTRON, 
SAINT, Cc. | 


TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look to the perſon 


and eſtate of children, left by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority. See GUARDIAN, MinoR, and PustRTyY. 

By the cuſtom of Normandy, the father is the natural tutor of 
his children. -A perſon nominated tutor, either by teſtament, 
or by the relations of the minor, may decline that office, . if he 
have five children alive; if he have any other conſiderable tu- 
torage ; if he be under 25 years of age; if he be a prieſt or 
a regent in an univerſity z or if he have any law-ſuit with the 
minors, &c. See TuToR AGE, - 

The marriage of a pupil, without the conſent of his tutor, is 
invalid.---Tuters may do any thing for their pupils, but no- 
thing againſt them ; and the ſame laws which put them under 
a neteſſity of preſerving the intereſt of the minors, put them 
under an incapacity of hurting them. See Pue1r. 


Honorary 'TuTOR. See the article HonouRARY, 
Turok is alſo uſed in our univerſities, for a member of ſome 


college or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing young ſtu- 
dents in the arts and faculties. See UNIVERSIT V. 


TUTORAGE, TuTELA, in the civil law, a term equivalent 


to guardianſhip in common law; ſignifying an office impoſed 
on any, one, to take care of the perſon and effects of one or 
more minots. See Minor, IT uToR, &c. 

By the Roman law, there are three kinds of tutorage .—Tefta- 
mentary, which is appointed by the father's teſtament.---/egal, 
which is given by the law to the neareſt relation. And 
dative, which is appointed by the magiſtrate, 

But in all cuſtomary provinces, as France, Cc. all tuterages 
are dative and elective ; and though the father have by teſta- 
ment, nominated the next relation to his pupil, yet is not that 
nomination of any force, unleſs the choice be confirmed by 
that of the magiſtrate, &c. 

By the Roman law, tutorage expires at 14 years of age ; but 
in France not till 25 years. A minor quits his ttorage, and 
becomes free by marriage ; in which caſe a curator is given 
him. See CURATOR, and GUARDIAN. 


TUTTY, Tori or Lapis Turi, a kind of metallic ſoot, 


thrown off from braſs, in the furnace, and formed into con- 
cave flakes of difterent ſizes, and thickneſs ; very hard, grey- 
iſh, and full of little protuberant grains as big as pins "4 
See CaDMIa, Pour hol xx, SPODIUM, Ce. 

It is found adhering to rolls of earth ſuſpended for that pur- 
poſe over the furnaces of the founders in braſs, to receive the 
fumes of the melted metal. See Copper, FounDERry, Cc. 
Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany. Anciently it 
came from Alexandria.---To prepare the tutty for uſe, they 
heat it red hot three times in a crucible, among burning coals ; 
and quench it as often in roſe-water: then they grind it on a 
porphyry ſtone, mixing it with as much roſe- water, or plan- 
tain-water as is neceſlary, till it be brought to a very fine 
powder: then they make it up into little troches, and thus 
dry it, 

Tutty is very deſiccative. Its principal uſe is in diſeaſes of the 
eyes, particularly inflammationsz in order to which, it is to 


T WI 


be diluted - with roſe · water or plantain- water, and applied in 


form of a collyrium. See Col LYRIU N. 

Some alſo uſe it incorporated with hog's-lard, or freſh butter, 
in the form of an unguent. In the London Diſpenſatory, we 
have a compoſition called - orntment of tutty, for eye- 

diſeaſes z and frequently alſo ' uſed by ſurgeons with other 

dryers to cicatrize ulcers.—lt is alſo reputed good in the ha. 

morrhoids. It is made up with calamine, and unguentun 
roſaceum. | | N ' | | 

TWA-N1GcaTs Ge, in our ancient cuſtoms.” See TIA. 
nig bi- tun Hynde. | : 

If the ttua- nights geſle did any harm to any, his hoſt was not 
anſwerable for it, but himſelf. See HoOGENHINE. 

TWELF-Hinp; in our ancient cuſtoms, imports much the 
ſame with haue. See THANE. Bhs 
Among the Engliſh Saxons, every man was valued at a (er- 
tain price; and when an injury was done, either to the per- 
ſon or goods, a pecuniary mulct was impoſed, and paid in ſa- 
tisfaction of that injury, according to the worth and quality 
of the perſon to whom it was done.—And hence all men were 
ranked in three claſſes; which fee in HND ENI, and Twi. 
HINDI. Ln | 
Thoſe who were worth 1200 s. were called twelve-hindi, an d 
if an injury was done to them, ſatisfaction was to be made ac- 
cordingly. See SYXHINDEMEN. 

TWELFTH-Dar, or TwELFTH-Tide, the feſtival of the 
Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chrift to the G nt! , 
ſo called, as being the twelfth-day, excluſive, from the au cy 
or Chriſtmaſs-day. See Epirnany. ' 

TWELVE- MN, duodecim homines {:gales, otherwiſe called jury, 
or 1nque/t, is a number of twelve perſons, or upwards to twentu- 
four ; by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, al! trials pa(-, both 
in civil and criminal cafes, through all courts of the commun 
law in this realm, See Jury, and TRIAL. 

In civil caſes, when proof is made of the matter in queſtion, 
the point of fact, whereon they are to give their veru:ct, is 
delivered to them; which is called the ifae.—Then they acc 
put in mind of their oath, and are by the judge's ſumming 
the evidence, ſent out of court by themſelves, to contider 
on the evidence on both fides, till they be agreed. Ser 

ENS. | | 
In cauſes criminal, there are two forts of inqueſts or juries : 
the grand ingugſt, and the ingug of life and death, — I he firſt 

is fo called, becauſe it conſiſts of ſixteen perſons at leaſt, or 
becauſe all cauſes criminal or penal paſs through their Hands; 

whereas the other inqueſt is eſpecially appointed for one or 
more matters, Thoſe of the —_ inqueſt are called by 
Bracton, duedecim milites, becauſe they were wont to bc 
knights; if ſo many could be had, See KniGar. 
Their function is to receive all preſentments of any offence, 
and accordingly to give their general opinion thereof, by 
writing either the words bil/a vera upon the bill of pretent- 
ment, which is an indictment of the party preſented : or elſc 
igneramus, which is a doubting of the fact preſented, vec 
IcNoRAMUs, BILLA VERA, and INDICTMENT. 

Laws of the TWELVE Tables. See the article TABLE. 

TWELVE-MonTH, the ſpace of a year, according to the ca- 
lendar months. See YEAR, and MonTH. 

TWIEFALLOWING of Ground, in huſbandry, is the tilling 
or ploughing it a ſecond time. See T'1LLING, and Pod on- 
ING. 

TWI-HINDI, or Twyrivpi, among our Saxon ancel- 
tors, were men valued at 200 6. See TWELFHINDUs, and 
HINDENI. | | 
Theſe men were of the loweſt degree; and if ſuch were 
killed, the mul was 30 5,—Thus in Leg. H. I. c. 9. de twi- 
hindi hominis interfecti, wera debit reddi ſecundum legem.— 
Where, note, that this was not an introduction of a new. 
law, but a confirmation of the old, made in the reign ot 
king Alfred, 

TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth by an animal 
which ordinarily brings forth but one. See BIR T H. 

It has been greatly diſputed, which of two twins is to be 
eſteemed the elder ? The faculty of Montpellier have given, 
that the latter born is to be reputed the elder, becauſe fit 
conceived : but by all the laws which now obtain, the fi- 
born enjoys the privileges of ſeniority ; and the cuſtom is con- 
firmed by the inftance of Eſau and Jacob. | 
But if two twins be born ſo intermixed, that one cannot di- 
ſtinguiſh which of the two appeared the firſt, it ſhould {ecm 
that neither the one nor the other can pretend to the right 0. 
primogeniture, which ought to remain in ſuſpence, by recen 
of their mutual concourſe. 
In ſuch caſe, ſome would have the deciſion left to the father, 
and others to the chance of a lot. Sometimes there are vom 
three twins, as in the inftances of the Horatii and Curiatii; 
ſometimes there have been known four, or even five or mots. 
See FOETUs, and EMBRYO. 

Twins, in aſtronomy. See the article GEMINI. ; 

TWIST of a rope, cord, &c. See Rope, Cok back, 
BLE, &c, 


T wisT, 


Twisr, again, n uſed for the inſide, or flat part of a man's eroſs· buildings. They are made like corner tyles, only the cor- | 
thigh, upon which 2 true horſeman reſts when on horſeback. | ners of the broad end are turned back again with two wings. — | 
tf 


It takes its name from Tycho Brahe, a noble Dane, of 


URANIBOURG. 
In this ſyſtem, the earth is, with Ptolemy, placed in the mid- 
de, and ſuppoſed immoyeable ; and the ſun and moon to re- 
volve in orbits, reſpecting the ſame as a centre: but the other 
five planets are ſuppoſed, with Copernicus, to revolve round 
the ſun as their centre. So that the orbits of the three ſupe- 
rior planets include the earth, but not thoſe of the inferior 
ones, by reaſon they are nearer to the ſun than the earth 1s. 
Accordingly, the heavens are here ſuppoſed to be fluid ; and 
to conſiſt of three different orbs or ſpheres ; the firſt moveable, 
ſuppoſed to make a revolution in 24 hours; the ſecond the 
ſphere of the planets ; and the third the firmament, or region of 
the fixed ftars, See the diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies in this 
ſyſtem, repreſented in Tab. Aftronomy, 2 45. 
dome later e finding the Ptolemaic ſyſtem diſa- 
gree with phænomena; and not daring to make the earth 
move ; but at the ſame time dilliking the Tychonic notion of 
two centres, one of them moveable, viz. the ſun; and the 
- other fixed, the earth ; have framed a new ſyſtem out of the 
Ptolemaic and Tychonic, called the Semi-Tychonic ; wherein not 
only the Sun and Moon, but Jupiter alſo and Saturn, are ſup- 
poſed to move in excentrics or deferents, reſpecting the earth 
25 a centre, though revolving at the fame time in their re- 
ſpective epicycles.—But even here, the inferior planets are 
ſill ſuppoſed to move round the ſun as their centre 3 their 
phaſes, obſerved with the teleſcope, being no otherwiſe ac- 
countable for. See Sun, Moon, PLANET, &c. 

TYLE,* or TII E, in building, a fort of thin, factitious, la- 
minated tone, uſed in the roofs of houſes ; or, more properly, 
a kind of fat, clayey earth, knodden and moulded of a juſt 
thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kiln, like a brick, and uſed 
in the covering and paving of houſes, See Brick, and Co- 
VERING. 

„It is thus called from the French, tuile, of the Latin, tegula, 
which ſignifies the ſame. 
Hues are made, ſays M. Leybourn, of better earth than 
brick-earth, and ſomething nearer akin to the potter's earth. — 
According to Stat. 51 Edw. IV. the earth for hies ſhould be 
caſt up before the firſt of November, ſhired and turned before 
the firſt of February, and not made into tyles before the firſt 


of March ; and ſhould likewiſe be tried and ſevered from | 


ſtones, marle and chalk.—For the method of burning them, 
ſee Br1CK. 

As to the applying of tyles; ſome lay them dry, as they 
come from the kiln, without mortar or any thing elſe : others 
lay them in a kind of mortar made of loam and horſe-dung.— 
In ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay them in moſs. 


convex fide. Their wings are each 4 inches broad and 8 long. 
Pan, crovked, or Flemiſh T Y LES, are uſed in covering of ſheds, 
lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed buildings. —T hey are 
in form of an oblong parakelogram, as plain tyles 3 but are 
bent breadth -wiſe forwards and backwards, in form of an 5, 
only one of the arches is at leaſt three times as big as the 
other ; which biggeſt arch is always laid uppermoſt, and the 
lefſer arch of another ze lies over the edge of the great arch 


the laths by a knot of their own earth : they are uſually 14 3 
inches long, and 10 f broad. 


Der mar, or derman TVI ES, conſiſt of a plain hi and a triangular 


piece of a plain one, ſtanding up at right angles to one fide of 
the plain t/e, and ſwept with an arch of a circle from the other 
end, which end terminates in a point, Of theſe tyles there 
are two kinds; the triangular piece, in ſome, ſtanding on the 
right, in others on the left fide of the plain y. And of each 
of theſe, again, there are Two kinds; ſome having a whole 
plain tle, others but half a plain 9, But in them all, che 
lain tyle has two holes for the pins, at that end where the 
road end of the triangular piece ſtands. 
Their uſe is to be laid in the gutters, betwixt the roof and the 
cheeks or ſides of the dor mars, the plain part lying on the 
roof, and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicularly by the 
cheek of the dormar.— They are excellent to keep out the 
wet in thoſe places, and yet are not perhaps known any where 
but in Suſſex.— The dimenſions of the plain ryle part are the 
ſame as thoſe of a plain 9, and the triangular part is of the 
ſame length, and its breadth at one end 7 inches, and at the 
other nothing. | 

Scallop or aftragal T YLES, ate in all reſpects like plain 9er, 
only their lower ends are in form of an aſtragal, vrz. a ſemi- 
circle, with a ſquare on each lide, They are uſed in ſome 
places for weather tyling. 

Traverſe T YLES, are a Lind of irregular plain fyles, having the 
pin-holes broke out, or one of the lower corners broke off, — 
Theſe are laid with the broken end upwards, upon rafters, 
where pinned tyles cannot hang. 

Flemiſh or Dutch TyLEs, are of two kinds, ancient and 
modern, The ancient were uſed for chimney-ſoot foot-paces : 

ay were painted with antic figures, and frequently with 

poſtures of ſoldiers, ſome with compartments, and ſometimes 

with moreſque devices ; but came much ſhort, both as to the 
deſign and colours of the modern ones, 
The modern Flemiſh les are commonly uſed plaiſtered up in 
the jaumbs of chimneys, inſtead of chimney-corner-ſtones,— 
Theſe are better glazed, and ſuch as ate painted (for ſome are 
only white) much better performed than the ancient ones, 
But both kinds ſeem to be made of the ſame whitiſh clay as 
our white glazed earthen ware, —The ancient ones are fve 
inches and a quarter ſquare, and about three quarters of an 
inch thick: the modern ones f1x inches and a half ſquare, 
and three quarters of an inch thick. 

TYLERY. See the article TUIEERIE. 

TY LWITH, in matters of heraldry and deſcent, is ſometimes 
uſed for a tribe or family branching, out of another; which 


the modern heralds more uſually call the ſecond or third 
houſe. 


There are various kinds of ty/es, for the various occaſions of TYMBER of Shins. See the article "TIMBER. 


building; as plain, thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan, crooked, 
fiemiſh, corner, hip, dorman, dormar, ca lop, aflragal, traverſe, 
paving and dutch tles. 

Plain or thack TYLEs, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for the cover- 
ing of houſes, They are ſqueezed flat, while yet ſoft, in a 
mould, They are of an oblong figure, and by Stat. 17. 
Ediv. IV. c. 4. are to be 10 + inches long; © 4 broad, and half 
an inch and half a quarter thick. But theſe dimenſions are not 
over-ſtrictly kept to. 

Ridge, roof or creaſe TYLEs, are thoſe uſed to cover the 
ridges of houſes ; being made circular, breadth-wiſe, like a half 
cylinder, —Theſe are what Pliny calls /aterculi, and are by 
ſtatute to be 13 inches long, and of the ſame thickneſs with the 
plain tyles. 

Hip or corner TYLes, are thoſe which lie on the hips or cor- 
ners of roofs, —As to form; they are firſt made flat, like 
Plain tyles, but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two ſides are 
right lines, and two ends, arches of circles ; one end being a 
little concave, and the other convex : the convex end to be 
about ſeven times as broad as the concave end; fo that they 
would be triangular, but that one corner is taken off: then, 
before they are burnt, they are bent on a mould, breadth- 
wiſe, like ridge tyles —T hey have 2 hole at their narrow 
end, to nail them on by ; and are laid with their narrow end 
upwards, By ſtatute, they are to be 10 3 inches long, and 
of a convenient breadth and thickneſs, 

utter TrI ES, are thoſe which lic in gutters or valleys in 


or. II. 


TY MPAN, or TYMPANUM, in architecture, the area of a 
pediment ; being that part which is in a level with the naked 
of the freeze, Or it is the ſpace included between the three 

| cornices of a triangular pediment, or the two cornices of a 

circular one.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. e. See allo the ar- 
ticle PEDIMENT. 
Sometimes the Hmpan is cut out, and the part filled with an 
iron lattice to give light; and ſometimes it is enriched with 
ſculpture, in baſſo relievo, as in the weſt front of St. Paul's, in 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux at Naples, Oc. 

TyMPAN is alſo uſed for that part of a pedeſtal, called the 
trunk or dye. See PEDEST aT, and DYE. 


TyMPAN, among joy ners, is allo applied to the pannels of 


doors. See PANNEL. : 
Trur an of an Arch, is a triangular ſpace or table in the 


corners or ſides of the arch; uſually hollowed and enrich- 
ed, ſometimes with branches of laurel, olive- tree, Or oak ; 
or with trophies, &c. ſometimes with flying figures, as 
fame, &c. or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. See 


ARCH. 
TyMPAN, in anatomy, mechanics, Sc. See the article T x M- 


PANUM. 
Trur Ax, among printers, 1 4 double frame belonging to the 


preſs, covered with parchment, on which the blank ſheets are 
laid, in order to be printed off See PRINTING Preſs. 


TYMPANITES, or TyMPANY, in medicine, a flatulent tu- 


mor, or ſwelling of the abdomen, or belly ; very hard, equa- 


12 Bb ble, 
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De uy , — 


ble, and 
that when 


permanent; 
ſtruck, it gives a ſound 


but this is ſcarce ever 


beginning 3 ſo that ſome will not allow of any 


and the aſcites. 
it to ariſe from a Watry 


common air, 
a particular 
that it is cured like the aſcites, 


a. property common to 
the parts. But this, Boerhaave makes 


humor extravaſated and 


it with 


Sce PARACENTESTS, and ASCITES. - , 
the air's inſinua- 


ting itſelf through perforations: in the putrified inteſtines, — 


and accounts 


thus is the peritoneum 
tended, and the meſentery, and other viſcera, 


gid z and while this is doing, that the vacuities 


be filled up, a quantity 


domen, Oe. ˖ 

M. Littre has propoſed 
on a great number of 
does not proceed from any convulſion of the 
cles, nor from any air contained in the cavity 
the meſentery, or epiploon: 
incloſed in the ſtomach and inteſtines, which 
ceſſively. 


a new ſyſtem of the 


which ruſhing tumultuarily into the Nervous 
inflated, the 


but 
(wells them ex- 


makes it 2 pecu- 
obſerves, is almoſt always incurable. 


for. the diſeaſe 


inteſtines di- 
rendered tur- 
left in the tu- 


of the humor con- 
them is rarifed into vapour, which preſently ſpreads 
vacant | places. —Others account for the 
tympanites from 4 convulſion of the muſcles of the ab- 


ympanites, built 
obſervations.— According to him, it 
abdominal muſ- 


thereof, or in 
from the air 


This air, always carried into thoſe parts with the food, main- 


tains a kind of 
the too great preflure on that long canal 
and finding, on the other ſide, in the 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
its too great dilatation. 

If this equilibrium chance to 


equilibrium therein; oppoling on 


the one hand, 


an obſtacle capable of preventing 


of the fibres, whoſe ſpring in that caſe prevails, over that of 
the air, this latter is expelled either upwards or downwards, 
or both : (whence belching, &c.) But if the equilibrium come 


from the blood's being impoveriſhed 


cavities it is contained in. 
If it be demanded, why 
ſo full of wind, none of the wind eſcapes, 
anus, or by the mouth, 
paſlages'? | 
M. Mery ſolves the paradox thus : according 
the fibres, both of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
at leaſt in part, 
the winds evacuated either by the 
which thoſe viſcera expel out of their 


rarifying itſelf beyond meaſure, 


rendered ſuperior to that 
left deſtitute of ſpirits, 
aſter a long ſickneſs; in 


ſwells the 


when the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
either through the 
which uſes to be expelled by thoſe 


to this theory, 


have loſt their 


and are in an imperſect pally 3 but 
anus or mouth, are winds 
cavities, by putting 


them in a ſtate of contraction capable of ſurmounting the 


egreſs of 
Huts the upper orifice of the 
the ſtrength of the muſcles, 


the matters 

ſphincters, 
ſlomach, and the other the anus: 
viſcera deſtitute of ſpirits, 


contained in 
one whereof 


in which 


the reſiſtance of thoſe two muſcles : whence the wind, there- 


kills of itſelf ; 
rates into 


viate it: antihyſterics, antiſcorbutics, chaly beats, 
before it be commenced an aſcites. Equal 


ners are of uſe, 


an aſcites, —Cathartics rather aggravate than alle- 


and ſtrength- 


quantities of leek and elder leaves mixed analytically, is a 


tamed empirical medicine, 
thing elſe had failed, 


car minatives 
t#c, and alſo to uſe 


diſorders, 


which has often proved effectual 


as the emplaiſter 
car minatives mixed with 


doubtleſs for the ſame reaſon be of uſe here. dee PALSY. 


TYMPANU M, 
conſiſted of a thin 


ſtretched upon 2 circle of wood or 


placed round an axis or cylindrical beam, 
are two levers or 6xed ſtaves, for the more ea 
axis about, in order to raiſe a weight required, 


iron, 


is a kind of wheel 
on the top of which 


ſy turning the 
See WHEEL. 


be deftroyed by the irritation |- 


| 


| 


| 


anatomy. —Membrana TymPANt, is a thin 


tender ſkin or membrane, ſtretched upon a bony circle, in the 


meatus auditorius of the car, which it ſhuts 3 and ſuppoſed to 
de the immediate organ of bearing, —See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 

fig. 13. lit. e. See alſo EAR. 

'T he tympanum, populatly called the drum, with reſpect to the 

erect poſture of the body, is ſituate obliquely, facing down- 

Wards; whence it is that we hear founds coming from below, 

better than thoſe from above. See DRUM. 

Its external ſurface is. a little hollowed in the middle. —1:t is 

compoſed of two membranes, / or, as, others will have it, of 


242 or more lamellæ of one. It has a perforation, or, at 
a diſengaged part, which admits of the paſſage of wind, 


and, in ſome, of ſmoak from the meatus a palato. See Fo- 
RAMEN. | 5 
Behind it, is a cavity of the os petroſum, called hmpa⁰ 


cavitas, and ſometimes ſimply tympanum 3 wherein are four 
little bones, the malleolus, incus, ftapes, and ei orbi- 
culare : which fee under their reſpective articles, MALLE0- 


branch of a nerve paſſing on 


incus and malleolus, called the chorda tympani. See CRORDA. 
The tympanum, Dr. Willis takes to be a kind of preparatory 
inſtrument to hearing; and its office to be, to receive the firſt 


ſounds, or the ſenſible ſpecies, and to con- 
modified and proportioned to the ſenſorium. 
See SOUND, DENSA TION, Sc. | 

Its office, in effect, with reſpect to the ſenſe of hearing, ſeems 
| ſame as that of the pupil of the eye with regard to 
ſeeing : each of them prevent the ingreſs of too many 12ys, 
and deliver them; as it were, com. 
menſurate to the ſenſory 3 upon Which, if they ſhould fall 
ſpoil its delicate conſtitu- 


impreſſions of 
vey them dul 


does not hear ; but it contributes 


to the better and ſafer hearing.—T bat it ma do the office of 
a porter the better, it is neceſſary its expan ſhould, like he 
pupil, be contracted and relaxed on occaſion ; and to this pur- 
poſe ſerve the four little bones above-mentioned, which have 


ſtraining and relaxing, a8 the braces of the 
war drum have in that inſtrument. —By means of this exten- 
Gon and retraction, the h mpanum is made to correſpond to al 
ſounds loud or languid; 28 the pupil does to all the degrees of 
light. See HEARING: 

Dr. Holder has improved on this theory. Ile 
conceives that the action of the muſcle, whereby the Hm 
Joes ordinarily and conſtantly draw it 
to a moderate tenſion 3 but when we have occaſion to liſten, 
particular attention to any ſound, the action of that 
muſcle is then more intenſe, and the drum is drawn to 2 


the paſſage of the 


panum, he 
ther by ſome aſtringent fumes, or otherwiſe, it might not be 
reſtored to a due tenſion. 

In the mean time, he thought of a temporary Was, by the 
of a drum beaten near him: 
muſt needs give the 
tympanum a tenſion, it outwards, © 3 
freſh gale of wind | 
ment ſucceeded according to expectation : 
a drum faſt, and loud by him, he could hear thoſe 
him call him gently by his name. But when the 


hear the ſame perſons calling him very 


ſiderable, is, 
been perfect, without any 
relates, that he broke the tympanum in 
it did not deſtroy his hearing; though 
he received ſtrong ſounds with great horror: that 
Mr. St. Andre aſſured him, that a patient of his had the 
tympanum deſtroyed by an ulcer, and the auditory bones call 
out, without deſtroying his hearing. | 

Chorda TyYMPANI. See the article CHORD. 

TyMPANUM, in architecture. See the article TY MPAN 7 


s YMP AN Y z 
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TYMPANY, Trmeanras, or Trupanres, in medicine. | were ſaved, calls baptiſm an an'ilype thereto ; by which he ex. 
See the article TrYameanmres. . 


dels. See Aßchr TYPE, PRoToryps, EcTyys, Se. as only ſhadows of things to come, or of heavenly things, It 
TYPE is alſo a ſcholaſtic term, much uſed among divines, lig-] is from ſuch general expreſſions, that People were led to mi- 
nifying a ſymbol, ſign, or figure. of ſomething to come, ſtake the apoſtleꝰs deſign in theſe dompariſons, and to aſſert, 


In this ſenſe, the word is commonly uſed with relation to oni. that all the Moſaic rites were types of, or deſigned to ſignify 
type, erliſur@-, Which is the thing itſelf, whereof that is a type future events ; and that the goſpel is to be found in the penta- 
or figure. See ANTiTyps, teuch.— Whereas St. Faul's intent *PPears- no other than to 


7ypes are not mere conformities, or analogies, which the na- If the ſhadow of things to come fignify a pres uration of fu 
mea of ings holds forth berween them ; nor arbitrary images ture events, What are thoſe events to which he ewiſh — 


Gale divides types into h;fforical and Prepoetical—The firſt ate] fation where regard. 10 lacritices, holy * 95 "vey _— 


greatly divided about the nature and uſe of Types, and Iypical | events under the goſpel, we may obſerve, 

repreſentations, in the Old 1 eſtament ; and jt is this makes I. That to argue from types, is only to argue from examples 
one of the great difficulties in underſtanding the ancient pro- | or ſimilitudes; and, conſequently, all inferences drawn from 
phecies, and in reconciling the New and Old Teſtament to. ſuch reaſonings, are no farther conclulive, than reaſonings 
gether. See Proenecy, from {unilitudes are. — The intent of ſimilitudes is only to help 
| There is no denying but that there were types which the di- to convey ſome ideas more Clearly or ſtrongly ; ſo that to de- 
vine wiſdom inſtituted to be the ſhadows and figures of things duce conſequences from a ſimile, or infer any thing from other 


propoſe any without proving them as much as poſſible, and are mentioned in the writings of the O14 Teſtament, what- 
ſhewing that they were really intended for types, in order to ever nations prevailed among the writers who immediately fol- 
juſtify the ſolidity of the realoning of the apoſtles, who ar- lowed, It is granted, that the apoſtles argued from the rites 


gued from them, in the Moſaic inſtitution ; but it appears to have on] been by 
A late author maintains, that not the fathers only, but St. way of illuſtration and analogy, j : 
Paul himſelf, was of the opinion, that «+ Chriſtianity was all There is certainly a general likeneſs in all the diſpenſations of 


contained in the Old Teſtament, was implied in the Jewiſh Providence; an analogy of things in the natural as well as the 
* hiſtory and law ; both which are to be reputed pes and | moral world, from which it is eaſy arguing by way of parity, 
** ſhadows of Chriſtianity,” In or r to which, he quotes and it is very juſt and uſual ſo to do: but that one of theſe di. 


other than types and ſhadows of ſuture good things, are t The Land of Promiſe, we know, was to be a place where the 
de conſidered as having the effect of prophecies.” — This is Jews were to enjoy reſt from their labours; God likewiſe 
bkewiſe the ſenſe of Mr, Whiſton, and others but the fame did, himſelf, ref the | 
author even quotes our Saviour ſpeaking in behalf of this typical] ever imagined God's reſt from the creation to be prefigurative 
reafoning, in that paſſage Matth. xi. 3. Where he aftirms, | of the Jews reſt in Canaan? and is it not equally reaſonable to 
that © The law propheſies ; and that he came to fulfil the lay, that God's reſt on the ſeventh day, prefigured the en- 
* law as well as the goſpel,” Match. . Ex. Dije, of the trance of the Jews into Canaan, as to lay, that the Tews reſt 
in Canaan Prefigured the reft mentioned by David in the 


have done it more effectually than by thus making every thing | ding ones, were deſigned to be preſigniſied; in which ſenſe 
Mes and prophecies.— It is no wonder, he adds, that atheiſts it will readily be owned, that the reſt of the Jews was typical 
and deiſts ſcoff at the credulity of Chriſtians, and reject what | of the reſt of the Chriſtians, 
i ſupported by ſuch folly and ablurdity, It is in the ſame manner we are to underſtand St. Paul, where 
Not that he denies the reality of ſuch things as pes, —It js he ſays, * That Chriſt our paſſover is ſacriſiced for us.” And 
manifeſt, there were many under the Old F eſtament; ſuch thus we are to underſtand John the Baptiſt, when he calls our 
were Zechariah's ſtaves, beauty and bands, ch, xi. {» 10, 14 Saviour the « Lamb of God.“ There was this ſimilitude of 
ſuch was Hoſea's adulterous wife, ch. i. 2; and ſuch were his circumſtance, that Chriſt was flain on the ſame day with the 
children, Ver. 4, 6.— The prophets deſigned by theſe to pre- paſchal Izmb ; that he died about the ſame time of the day 
figure future events; but in theſe inſtances the reader is at when the prieſts began their hillel ; that not 2 bone of the one 
once, by the declaration of the prophet, made to underſtand | or the other was broken, Add, that as the paſchal lamb was 


— 


aſter the events are over. | 
In effect, all that is urged from ſcripture for the gpical or alle- 
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gorical interpretations of the Jewiſh law, hiſtory, ceremonies, Thus, alſo, are we to account for what St. Paul calls the bap- 
Oc. it is alerted, may be {et aſide, without any violence to tiſm of the children of Ifracl in the cloud, and in the ſea; and 
the ſacred text, which may be explained on more natural and | for the compariſon betwixt the high prieſt entering the holy 
'ntelligible principles, and more conſiſtently with grammar, | place every year, and Chriſt entering into heaven. See Quo- 
dee ATLEOCORICAI. TATION, 

The word TUT@-, we have obſerved, literally denotes no more Tyez,* THOR. is alſo a name given to an edict of the em- 
than a copy or impreſſion of any thing; and accordingly, in peror Conſtans II. publiſhed in 648, to impoſe a general filence 
Lui tranſlation, we find it ſometimes rendered by print, ſome- both on the orthodox and the Monothelites. Sce Mouno- 
"Mes by figure, ſometimes by Joſhion, and fometimes by /orm. THELITE, 


Hence alſo the word is hguratively applied to denote 4 mo. It had the name type, as being a kind of formulary of faith; or 
ral pattern 3 In which ſenſe it ſignifies no more than example rather a form Whereon men were to regulate their conduct 

and ſimilitude. ; 1 The type owed its Original to Paul, Patiiirch of Conttantinople, 
Again, the word a &, in ſcripture, ſignifies an thing who perſuaded that emperor to take away the ectheſis compiled 


lormed according to a model or pattern; and thus in the epiſtle and hung up in all the public places by Heracli::; (as occg. 
to the Hebrews, the tabernacle, and holy of holies being made ſioning great complaints from the orthodox, þ y its i1vouring 
cording to the pattern ſhewn to Moſes, are ſaid to be Anti- the Monothelites) and to publiſh an ediCt to Impoſe lilence on 
"Yes or figures of the true holy places, In the like ſenſe, St, both parties. 

Veter ſpeaking of the flood and che ark, whereby eight perſons 


Bur 
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But ſuch kinds of pacifications are held inexcuſable in matters 
of religion; accordingly pope Theodore ſoon procured the pa- 
triarch Paul to be ; the type was examined in the coun- 
cil of Rome in 649, and condemned ; and an anathema pro- 
nounced againſt all ſuch as admitted either the impious ectheſis 
or typus. See ECTHESIS. 
Tyr, Typus, is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in the 
intenſion and remiſſion of fevers, pulſes, &c. See Fever, 


PuLsE, e. X | 
TYPHODES, TT#NAHEZE, in medicine, a kind of ardent or 
burning fever uſually attending on eryſipelas s of any of the 
viſcera, See FeveR. | 
TYPHOMANIA,* TT#OMANIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
the brain, wherein the patient not being able to ſleep, though 
greatly inclined thereto, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, 
and flings himſelf this way and that. . | 
. „e from the Greek, Tup@-, /moakt, and part, 
naked. 
If he be pulled, or the like, he juſt opens his eyes, looks about, 
and finks again into a kind of dozing, which is interrupted 
a train of difagreeable imaginations. 
The typhomanua is a kind of combination of a phrenzy with a 
lethargy.—lt is alſo called a coma vigil. See Coma, PHRENSY, 
and LETHARGY. 
TYPOGRAPHY,* the art of printing. See PrinTING. 
The word is formed from the Greek, ruroc, and yyegpn, ferip- 
tura, writing. 
TYRANT, TyzANnNvs, among the ancients, denoted ſimply 
a king, or monarch, See KinG, and MoNARCH. 
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* 
But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with that ſacred cla. 
rater made of it, has altered the import of the word; and 
tyrant now carries with it the idea of an unjuſt and cruel 
prince, who invades the people's liberty, and rules in a more 
er than the laws of nature, or the country do 
The term tyrant, we are told, became odious among the 


TYRIAN-Purpl, ; PURPLE. 
TYRO, & See the articles 2 999 


TYROCINIUM,* Traoczxv, a novitiate or apprenticeſhip 
in any art or ſcience, See Novice, and Novitiare, 


© The word is formed of tro, 4 raw, froſh-water ſoldier. 


YROSIS,» ns u e 
TYROSIS,* TTPQEIE, in icine, a ing or curd- 
ling of milk in the ſtomach ; ae Uo hin of Ce. 
CunpLiinG, and Coagulation. 
* Ar of the Greek, Tup@-, cant, cheeſe. See 
HEESE. 
TYTH, or rather TrTHz. See the article TIr RE. 
TYTHING and TyTH#inG-Man. See TiTHING, Dec x. 
NIER, TENMENTALE, HUNDRED, WAPENTAKE, O.. 
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1 The twentieth letter in the Apfabet, and 


Vo w. 6 (44.1 L465. % 5 
Beſides vowel u, there is a conſonant of the 


| 9 fame ination, wrote vz or v. See Con- 
| SONANT., . 5 3 | 5 bs 
The ation of the u, .as now uſed among the Englith, 


French, &c. is borrowed. from the antient Gaulifh : for all 
the other weſtern people, with the Romans; pronounce it or. 

V is alſo a numeral letter, and ſignifies five; according to the 
verſes. © * ata + NN 1 


officer, of incumbent. gen AVOIDANCE, Oc. 

The canoniſts hold, that the kind of vacancy is to be ex 
preſſed in the impetration of a benefice. See BENEFICE. 

A future vacancy, of voidance of a ſpiritual living, ſome wri- 
ters call vacature. -— Devolution is a ſpecies of canonical va- 


nominates to all benefices vacant in curia Romana, excepting 
thoſe of the neighbouring bi i | | | 
vac ANT Cylinder, in gunnery. See the article CYLINDER. 
VACATION, MNaon-term,, in law, all the time included be- 
tween the end; of one term, and the beginning of the next 
ſucceeding one. See TZ... 


Among the Romans, it was called juſtitium, or feria, or dies 
nefaſti. See Day, NaTAsrus, Fasrus, FERI, &c. 
be time from the death of a biſhop, or other ſpiritual per- 
ſon, till the biſhoprick, or other dignity be ſupplied by another, 
is alſo called vacation. See PLENARTY. | 
Cicero, in his Orations, mentions a law, whereby the priefts 
were exempted from ſervice in all wars, except ony uproars, 
and civil tumults ; which exemptions he calls vacationes. 
VACUUM, Vacviry, in phyſics, a ſpace empty, or devoid 
of all matter, or body. See Space, and MATTER. _ 


Whether there be any ſuch thing in nature as an abſolute” 
vacuum; or whether the univerſe be completely full, and 


there be an abſolute plenum; is a thing bas been controvert- 
ed by the philoſophers of all ages. See PLENUM. 

The antients, in their controverſies, diſtinguiſhed two kinds ; 
2 vacuum coacervatum, and a vacuum interſperſum, or diſſe- 
minatum. 

Vacuum Coacervatum, is conceived 2s a place deſtitute of 
matter: Such, e. gr. as there would be, ſhould God anni- 
hilate all the air, and other bodies within the walls of this 
chamber, | 95 
The exiſtence of ſuch a vacuum is maintained by the Pytha- 
goreans, Epicureans, and the Atomiſts, or Corpuſcularians ; 
moſt of whom aſſert ſuch a vacuum actually to exiſt without 
the limits of the ſenfible world. — But the modern Corpul- 
cularians, who hold a vacuum coacervatum, deny that appli- 
cation; as conceiving, that ſuch a vacuum muſt be infinite, 
eternal, and uncreated. See UNIVERSE. 

According, then, to the later philoſophers, there is no va- 
cuum coacervatum without the bounds of the ſenſible world ; 
nor would there be any vacuum, provided God ſhould anni- 


; hilate divers contiguous bodies, than what amounts to a mere 


privation, or nothing : the dimenſions of ſuch a ſpace, which 
the antients held to be real, being by theſe held to be mere 
negations; that is, in ſuch a place, there is ſo much length, 
breadth, and depth wanting, as a body muſt have to fill it. 
— ſuppoſe, that when all the matter in a chamber is an- 
nihilated, there ſhould yet be real dimenſions, is to ſuppoſe 
cotporeal dimenſions without body ; which is abſurd. 

The Carteſians, however, deny any vacuum coacervatum at 
all; and aſſert, that if God ſhould immediately annihilate all 
the matter, v. gr. in this chamber, and prevent the ingreſs 
of any other matter, the conſequence would be, that the walls 


would become contiguous, and include no 
Vo I. II. | 


V. 


They add, that if chere be no matter in a chamber, the walls 


den de Condeived no otherwiſe thin as contiguous; thoſe. 
things being ſaid to be | contiguous, between which there is 


not any thing intermediate: but, if there be no body be- 
tween, there is no extenſion between z extenſion and body 


- being the ſame thing: and-if there be no extenſion between, 


then the walls are contiguous z and where is the vacuwm f 
But the reaſoning is built on a miſtake, ui. that body and 
extenſion are the ſame thing. See EXT ENStOxH, and SPACE. 


Vacuum Diſſeminatum, or Interſpetſum, is that ſuppoſed. to 


be naturally interſperſed in, and among bodies, in the pores of 


- the ſame body, and in the inter ſtices between different bodies. 


See PORE. 

Iris this kind of vackum which is chiefly diſputed among the 
modern philoſophers : the Corpuſculatians ſtrenuouſly aflert- 
ing it ; and the Peripatetics, and Catteſians, as ſtify impugn- 
ing it. See CoRPUSCULAR, CARTESIAN, Ee. | 
The great argument the Peripatetics urge againſt a vacuum 


 interſperſum, is, that there are divers bodies frequently ſeen 


to move contrary to their own nature, and inclination ; and 


ſor no other apparent reaſon, but to avoid a vacuum ; whence 


they conclude, that nature abhors a vacuum ; and give us a 
new claſs of motions aſc:ibed to the fuga vacur, or nature's 
flying a vacuum. Set FUGA.. 

Such is the riſe of water in a ſyringe, upon drawing up the 


2 ſuch alſo is the aſcent, of water in pumps, the ſwel- 


ng of the fleſh in a cupping-glaſs, Cc. 


But ſiner the weight, elaſticity, Ec. of the air have been al- 


certained by ſure experiments, thoſe motions, and effects are 


-- univerſally aſcribed to the gravity, and preſſure of the atmo- 
' ſphere, See Art ; ſee allo SYRINGE, PUMP, CurPiNG- 


Glaſs, &. n 
The Carteſians deny not only the actual exiſtence, but even 
the poſſibility of a vacuum and that on this principle, that 


| extenſion being the eſſence of matter, or body, wherever ex- 


tenfion is, there is matter: but mere ſpace, or vacuity, is 


| ſuppoſed to be extended ; therefote it is material, — Who- 


ever afſerts an empty ſpace, conceives dimenſions in that 
ſpace ; i. . conceives an extended ſubſtance in it; and there- 
fore denies a vacuum, at the ſame time that he admits it. , 

On che other hand, the Corpuſcular authors prove, not only 
the poſſibility, but the Actual exiſtence of a vacuum, from 


divers conſiderations ; particularly, from the conſideration of 


motion in general ; and that of the planets, comets, &c, in 
particular ; from the fall of bodies ; from the vibration of 
pendulums ; from rarefaction, and condenſation ; from the 
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different ſpecific gravities of bodies; and from the diviſibllity 


Joo ago — Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res — 
ndi 


e es created from the two 
I 


following conſiderations, viz. firſt, that all motion is either 


prottuſion, and conſequently the reſiſtance, would be infinite. 
— There remains, therefore, only the motion in a revolving 


2% The motions of the planets, and comets, demonſtrate a 
vacuum: thus Sir Iſaac Newton — That there is no 


all ſenſible bodies, as the air, and interitellar parts, and fo 


make a plenum) * ſeems probable 3 becauſe the planets and 


© comets proceed with ſo regular and laſting a motion, 


« for hence it appears, that thoſe celeſtial ſpaces are void of 
« all ſenſible reſiſtance, and conſequently of all ſenſible mat- 
« ter. For the reſiſting force of fluid mediums, ariſes part- 
« ly from the attrition of the parts of the medium, and 
« partly from the inactivity of matter. — Now, that part 
« of the reſiſtance of any medium, which ariſes from the 
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without any interſperſed vacuity, 


- 


© viding the matter into ſmaller parts, and by rendering thoſe 
parts more ſmooth and flippery : but that part of the re- 
© ſiſtance which ariſes ſrom the inactivity of matter, is al 

© in proportion to the denſity of the matter; nor can 


© tenacity, of attrition of its parts, may be leſſened by 1 


vac. $ 


© diminiſhed by dividing the matter, nor by any other means, 
© except by diminiſhing the denſuy thereof. © | 1 


Conſequèntly, if the celeſtial regions were a8 denſe as wa- 


© ter, or quickſilver, they would reſiſt almaſt as much as | 


© water or quickſilyer ; but if they were perſectiy denſe, 

i the matter were 
© ever ſo fluid and ſubtile, they would more than quick- 
© filver does; a perfectly ſolid globe, in ſuch. a medium, 
* would loſe above half its motion, in moving three Jengths of 
© its diameter; and a globe not perfeftly ſolid, ſuch as the bo- 
< dies of the platiets and comets ate, would be ſtopped ſtill 


© ſooner, — Therefore, that the motion of the 


© comets may be regular, and laſting, it is 


and 
5 
© [eftial ſpaces be void of all matter, except perhaps few, 


and much rarified effuvia of the planets and comets, and 
© the paſſing mays of light. Sce Res15TANCE, MEDivm, 
PLanerT, Comer, Or. | 


3%. The ſame great author deduces a vacuum from the con- 
ſideration of the weights of bodies; thus: All bodies about 


| © the earth gravitate towards the earth; and the weights of 
© all bodies, equally diſtant from the earth's centre, are as 
the quantities of matter in thoſe bodies. — If the =ther, 


< therefore, or any other ſubtile matter, were altogether de- 
© ſtitute of gravity, or did gravitate leſs than in proportion 
to the quantity of its matter: becauſe (as Ariſtotle, Des 
Cartes, and others argue) it differs from other bodies only 
©. in the form of the matter; the ſame body might, by the 
* change of its form, gradually be converted into a. body © 
© the ſame conſtitution with thoſe which gravitate moſt in 
< proportion to the quantity of matter: and, on the other 
0 and, the moſt heavy bodies might gradually loſe their 
« gravity, by gradually changing their ord & therefore 
the weights would upon the of bodies, and 
© might be changed with them; which is contrary to all ex- 
« periment, See WEIGHT, _ | a "als 

4%. The deſcent of bodies proves that all ſpace is not e- 
qually full; for the fame author goes on, 277 all ſpaces 
« were equally full, the ſpecific gravity of that fluid, with 


© which the region of the air would in that caſe be fill- 
© ed, would not be leſs than the ſpecific gravity of quick-| 


« ſilver, or gold, or any other the moſt denſe body; and 
therefore neither nor any other body, de- 


* ſcend therein, — For bodies do not deſcend in a fluid, un- 


< leſs that fluid be ſpecifically lighter than the body. But 
* by the air-pump, we can exhauſt à veſſel, till even a ſea- 
© ther ſhall fall with a velocity equal to that of in the 


| © open air: the medium, therefore, through which the ſea- 


© gold falls. op ata . ! | 1 n 
The quant! matter, therefore, in a given a 

© be dininiſhel by rarefaction: and why _ * pod 
< miniſhed in infinitum? Add, that we conceive the folid 
particles of all bodies to be of the ſame denſity ; and that 
< they are only rarefiable by means of their pores : whence a 
© vacuum evidently follows. See RARETAcTION, Ports, 
and PARTICLE. = 

5% * That there is a vacuum, is evident from the vibrations 
of pendulums : for ſince thoſe bodies, in places out of which 
© the air is exhauſted, meet with no reſiſtance to retard their 
c motion, or ſhorten their vibrations; it is evident there is 
© no ſenſible matter in thoſe ſpaces, or in the occult pores of 
© thoſe bodies. See PENDULUM. | 
For, as to what Des Cartes urges of his materia ſubtilis, that 
its tenuity prevents its reſiſtance from being ſenſible, and that 
a ſmall body ftriking againſt a greater, cannot in the leaſt 
move, or refiſt the motion of that other; but is reflected back 
again with all its momentum : it is contrary to all experience. 
For Sir Iſaac proves, that the denſity of fluid mediums, is 
proportionable to their reſiſtances, very nearly; and that they 
are exceedingly miſtaken, who ſuppoſe the reſiſtance of pro- 
jectiles to be infinitely diminiſhed, by dividing the parts of 
the fluid, even in infinitum. (Princip, Lib. II. Prop. 38.) 
When, on the contrary, it is clear the reſiſtance is but little 
diminiſhed by the ſubdiviſion of the parts; (ibid. Prop. 40.) 
and that the reſiſting forces of all fluids are nearly as their 
denſities — For why ſhould not the ſame quantity of matter, 
whether divided into a great number of ſubtile parts, or into 
a few larger ones, have the ſame reſiſting force? If then 
there were no vacuum, it would follow, that a projectile 
moving in the air, or even in a ſpace whence the air is ex- 


— = 


Jan actually the parts of abſolute ſpace from one ang. 
ther: for by the actual diviſion of the parts of a continuum 
from one another, we conceive” nothing elſe underſtood, hut 
the placing thoſe parts at a diſtance from one another, which, 
in the continuum, were at no diſtance from one another 
but ſuch diviſions between the parts of matter, muſt imply 
vacuities between. See Div 181B1LITY. ; 1 

7%. As for the figures of the parts of bodies, upop the (yp. 
poſition of a plenum, they muſt either be all reinear, cr 
all concavo-convex ; otber wiſe, they would not adequate], FI 
ſpace ; which we do not find to be true in fact. 

8®, The denying a vacuum, ſuppoſes what it is impoſlible tg; 
any one to prove to be true ; vin. that the material World 
has no limits. See UN IVI. a e e 

Since then the eſſence of matter does not conſiſt in exten- 
ſion, but in b or impenetrability, the univerſe may be 
ſaid to conſiſt of olid bodies moving in a vacuum : nor need 


we at all fear, leſt the phænomena of nature, moſt of which 
are plauſibly accounted for from a plenitude, ſhould become 
inexplicable when the plenum is ſet aſide. The principal 
ones, ſuch as the tides ; the ſuſpenſion of the mercury in 
the barometer ; the motion of the heavenly bodies, of light, 
ic. are more eaſily and. ſatisfactorily accounted for from o- 
ther principles. See T1pzs, &c.. | 
VACUUM, or Vacuum Baylanum, is 


alſo uſed, ſomewhat aby- 
ſively, to expreſs that approach to .a real va which 

. we arrive at by means of the air-pump. See Ars-Puny. 
Thus, any thing put in a receiver fo exhauſted, is ſaid to be 
put in vacuo and thus, moſt of the experiments with tle 

 air-pump, are performed in varue, or in varuo Beylians. 

Some of the principal phanomena obſerved of bodies in vac, 
are; that the heavieſt aud lighteſt bodies, as a guinea and a 
feather, fall here with equal velocity: — That fruits, 2. 
grapes, cherries, peaches, apples, Ac. kept for any time ir 
wpacuo, retain their nature, freſhneſs, colour, Wc. and thoſe 
withered in the open air, recover their plumpneſs in vac - 
— All light, and fire becomes immediately extinct in vacuc 
— The coalition of flint and ftcel in wacue, produces no 
ſparks: — No ſound is heard, even from a bell rung in va. 
cue: — A. ſquare viol, full of common air, well cloſed, break; 
in vacuo ; a round one does not: — A bladder half full ct 

air, will heave up forty pound weight in vacuo : — Cats, and 
moſt other animals, readily expire in vacue. 

By experiments made in 1704, Mr. Derham found, that ani. 
mals. which have two ventricles, and no foramen ovale, 23 
birds, dogs, cats, mice, Cc. die in leſs than half a minute; 
counting from the firſt exſuction: 2 mole died in one minute, 
a bat lived ſeven or eight. Inſects, as waſps, bees, graſhop- 
pers, Ac, ſeemed dead in two minutes ; but, being left in 
vacuo twenty four hours, came to life again in the open air: 
ſnails continued twenty four hours in vacus, without appear- 
Seeds planted in vacuo do not grow: — Small beer dies, and 
loſes all its taſte in vacuo + — Lukewarm water boils very 
vehemently ia vgcyo : — Air, ruſhing through mercury into 
a vacuum, throws the mercury in a kind of ſhower upon the 
receiver, and produces a great light in a dark room. See 
ATTRITION, &c. | 
The air-pump can never produce a preciſe vacuum; 25 s evi- 

dient from its ſtructute, and the manner of its working: in 
effect, every exſuction only takes out a part of the air: ſo 
that there will till be ſome left, after any finite number ci 
exſuctions. Add, that the air-pump has no longer any eſ- 
fect, than while the ſpring of the air remaining in the te- 
ceiver, is able to lift up the valves: when the rarefaction | 
come to that degree, you can come no nearer to a vacuum. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, obſerving that a thermometer ſuſpended 
in vacuo, and in that ſtate removed to a warm or 2 cold 
room, receives the heat or cold, riſes, or falls, almoſt as 
ſoom as another in open air; takes thence occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect, that the heat of the warm room is conveyed through 
the vacuum, by the vibrations, of a much ſubtiler mediuni 
than air, which remained in the vacuum after the air was 


drawn out. (Opt. p. 323.) See Mepiun, Hear, Oc. 


VADARTI, in the civil law, denotes a perſon to pledge, un- 


dertake, or give ſecurity in behalf of another; that he ſha!) 
on a certain day, appear in court, to proſecute, or anſwel. 
See VoucHn, and APPEARANCE. 
If he fails, his ſurety. has an action vadimonii deſerti again 
him; that is, an action for deſerting his bail. See Ap! 
Run Bail, 1 3 3 
rly ſpeaking, vadari reum, among the Romans, 

* the — himſelf, who hereby demanded ſuretj, 
or bail from the defendant, that he would appear before tie 
prætor on a certain day. 


hauſted, ſhould move with as much difficulty as in quickſilver; V ADELECT. See the article VALECT. 


which is contrary to experience, See PROJECTILE. 
60. That there are interſperſed vacuities, appears from mat- 
ter's being actually divided into paris, and from the figures of 


VADE-ME CU M, or Veni-Mecun, a Latin phraſc, 


uſed in Engliſh, to expreſs a thing that is very band”, and 
familiar; and which one uſually carries about witt: © 


thoſe parts: for, on ſuppoſition of an abſolute plenitude, we! chiefly applied to ſome favourite book. 


do not conceive how any part of matter could be actually 
divided from that next adjoining, any more than it is poſſible 


es 


Some make Virgil, others Horace, their vade-mecur ; other 


an Epictetus, others a Thomas Kempis, &c. Thi 
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= itineris, friend of the journey, — In Latin it is beſt 
expreſſed by comes ; as, . comes theologicus, comes ruſticus, &c. 
v ADIMONTUM, in the. civil law, a promiſe, or bond, 
— i appearance before the judge upon a day appointed. 
ADARI... te SOON 
VADIUM. . Sex the article Poxs per Vadium. 


| V AGABOND®, a perſon that wanders about, having no 


certain dwelling; or 2 ſturdy beggar, c. mentioned in di- 
vers ſlatutes. 7 1 8 $53 563 
* De vagabundis & aliis baminilut mendicantibus qui ſe nomi- 
nant. — Travelling men, e. Charta 22. Hen. VI. 
Item utemitr quod null, vagabundus vagetur ſeu deambulet de 
nefte- in villa ſeu ſuburbio poſt pulſationem campan« notre 
communis, vacate Covern, & ff aliquis ibidem or poſt 
fulſationem dict campanee, ducatur ad Ganlam nf re- 
git, & ibi morabitur $14 in craftinum ut notitia perſone 
ſue habeatur,' be. Cod. de Leg. & Stat, Burgi 
ville Mountgomer, Temp. Hen. II. ? T3 

VAGINA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying a Beath, or 
ſcabbard ; uſed on divers occaſions. — As, nns 

Vacina, in architecture, is uſed for the lower part of a ter- 
minus ; becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of which the ſtatue 
ſcems to iſſue. |, Sce TERMS. 

'The vagina is that long part between the baſe, and the ca- 
pital ; and is formed in divers manners, and with divers orna- 
ments. 

Vacina, in anatomy, denotes a canal, or cavity, leading from 
the pudendum, to the uterus of women, Ser GrnneRraA- 
T1ON. $1" | | | 
The vagina, called alſo cervix uteri, is a membranous paſ- 
fage, extended from the rima, or aperture, of the labia, to 
the neck of the womb. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. 
lit. h. fx. 1 1. tit. a. See allo the article Cervix. 

It lies upon the rectum, to which it finally adheres; and un- 
der the urinary bladder : its" length is ordinarily feven or 
eight inches. | | 

Its inward ſubſtance is nervous, and exquiſitely ſenſible ; the 
outer membranous, and looſe: at its orifice it is much nar- 
rower than elſewhere; eſpecially in virgins. 

Thi its whole courle it is full-of rugæ, or wrinkles ; 
eſpecially in the upper internal ſurface ; which rugæ the uſe 
of venery . renders leſs apparent, and frequent parturition al- 
moſt obliterates: which ſhews, that they were intended, to 
render the part more eaſily diſtendihle for parturition. 

Alang the whole tract of the vagina are pores, or oftia, or 
little ducts ſeen, which, in the act of venery, emit a liquor 
that has been by many miſtaken for ſeed. See SxeD. _ 
The vagina bas a conſtrictory muſcle, inferted under the 
clitoris ; which, with a broad ſeries of fibres, embraces and 
conſtringes the lower part of the vagina, and puts the dimen- 


ſion of the part, in ſome meaſure, in the power of the mind. 


Sce MATRIX. 

Vacixz Uteri Sphinfter. See SPHINCTER Fagine, &c. 

VAGINALIS Gulz, in anatomy, a name ſome anatomiſts 
give to the muſculous coat of the. gula; as ſuppoſing it a 
proper muſcle, , conſpiring with the czſophagzus in thruſting 

the aliment down, when entered. Sce Ogs0PHAG EUs, 
DecLruTITION, Ce. | 

Vacinalis Tunica, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
elythroides, See ELYTHRO1DES. 

VAGUM, in anatomy, a name given to the eighth pair of 
nerves of the medulla oblongata, called the par va be- 
cauſe diſpenſed to divers parts of the body. — See Tab. Anat. 
( Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. q g. ſee alſo the article Nerve. 

VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, or doubling, conſiſting 
of divers little pieces, argent and azure, reſembling a Dutch 
U, ora bell-glaſs. See Vainy. 

Vairs have their point azure, oppoſite te their point argent, 
and the baſe argent to the azure. 

When there are only two or three vairs, the antient 
heralds call it great vair ; and when there are more, ſinall 
vair. | 
Vair is intended to repreſent a kind of skin, uſed antiently 
dy the kings of France, in lieu of a fur, and wherewith 
the gowns. of the preſidents a mortier, the counſellors of 
the court, the heralds coats, &c. were lined, till the fifteenth 
century, 

It was properly the skin of a kind of ſquirrel, called alſo, in 
French, vair, and, in Latin, ſcriueus; which was white un- 
derneath, and dove-colour atop. It is deſcribed by Aldro- 
vandus, under the name of ſcriveo wario, and is the ſame, 
according to Geſner, with the mus ponticus of Ariſtotle 
and Pliny ; which the Latins call varus, or varius, from the 
Variety of its colour. — Its two skins joined together, make 


the figure of the vairt in armories; being naturally white | 


and azure, _ 


Vair, Colombiere obſerves, is the ſecond ſort of fur, antient- 


ly uſed as a lining of the garments of great men; conſiſting 


of little pieces, ſewed by the furriers on white skins: and be- 


cauſe theſe pieces were uſually blue, thoſe who firſt ſettled 
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the rules of heraldry, decreed, that this fur, in its natural 
blazon, ſhould always be argent and azure. — $0 that if it 
be abſolutely faid, ſuch a family bears wair ; it is ſuppoſed to 
be argent and azure. | 

Regularly, there muſt be but four rows or ranks of vair in 
the ſhield ; if there be either more, or leſs, the number muſt 
be ſpecified. -— The ſmalleſt number, being three rows, is 


rr oo ye err es 


| called h de wairz and the moſt, being five or fix, is 


called menu, or ſmall vair. | 

_ The e is alſo known by the firſt figure on the dexter- 
ſide of the eſcutcheon, being always of metal, and in form of 
a belt; whereas that of mere warr is in ſhape of a glaſs. 

VAIRY, Vaire', VIX, or Varay, is applied to a 
coat, or the bearings of a coat, when charged, or chequered 
with vair. See VAI xXx. 

When the colours are argent and azure, or white and blue, 
it is vary proper : if it be otherwiſe, the colours are to. be 
expreſly named; uairy of ſuch a colour or metal. He 
bears vairy or, and vert: this is particularly called vair 
compoſed. | | 

The bearings are likewiſe ſaid to be vairy, when they are 
charged with vairt.— When chiefs, croſles, pales, fefles, 
33 to be vairy, the nuinber of ranks are to be ſpe- 
ciſied. \ 

Vairy gowns are obſerved, by Julius Pollux, to have been 
the habit of the antient Gauls, as ermins were of the Arme- 

* nians, See ERMI NW. a | 
AIRY Cuppy, or Vairy Taſfy, or Potent counterpatent, is 
2 bearing in heraldry, 8 of pieces — the tops 
of crut — See Tab. Herald; fig. 87. fee alſo the article 

CoOUNTERPOTENT. | 
In blazon, the colours muſt be expreſſed ; as, azure, ar- 
gent, Ee. | n . | 

VALDENSES. See the article VAu vols. 

VALECT, or VAadALEcT, Sce the article VALET. 

VALENTIAM.. See the article Cays ad /alentiam. 

VALENTINIANS, an antient and famous ſect of Gno- 

ſtics ; thus called from their leader Yaleniinian. See GNos- 
TIC, 
VALERE. See the article PRIX DE Valere. 
VALERIAN, VALERIANA, 2 plant, whoſe root is of 
conſiderable uſe in medicine; thus called, according to ſome, 
from one Valerius, who firſt brought it into uſe ; according 
to others, from walere, to be of great virtue. 

I here are various kinds of valerian; but thoſe chiefly in 
uſe, are the large garden valerian, valeriana hortenſit; called 
by Dioſcorides, phu, folio oluſatri — and the valeriana ſylue- 
Aris, or great wild valerian. | 

The former is an ingredient in Venice treacle ; its chief uſe 
is in diforders of the nerves : in which reſpect, however, it 
is held inferior to the latter. 

The wild valerian is warm, and aromatic, but ſomewhat of 
a fetid ſcent : its efficacy, as a ſudorific, is ſupported by the 
teſtimony of both antient, and modern practice. — It has 
been reckoned by ſome deterſive, ſo much as to make it diu- 
retic, and good in all obſtructions of the viſcera, — It is ex- 
tolled alſo for ſtrengthening the optic nerves, and reſtoring 
decayed fight ; but the preſent practice acknowledges it not 
in any ſuch intentions. — It ſometimes does wonders in hy- 
ſterical affections; eſpecially where things of the fetid kind are 
good, and the ſpirits are too impetuous in their motions, ſo 
as to occaſion couvulſions. — It is alſo aſſiſted with camphire, 
and ſome other things of the like nature, which are very 
powerful in breaking through the minuteſt obſtructions, to 
cure obſtinate agues. — It is efficacious in all: nervous caſes ; 
and particularly the epilepſy : which virtue in it ſeems to have 
been firſt diſcovered by Fabius Columna, who preſcribed it 
for that purpoſe in powder. 

M. Marchant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
has confirmed this virtue, by many inſtances within his 
knowledge : and what is very remarkable, is, that in the two 
obſervations he enlarges moſt upon, the patients voided great 
quantities of worms. — His cuſtom was, always to purge 
before he adminiſtred it. 

VALESIANS, VALESIANI, antient ſeftaries, ſo called 
from one Yaleſius, a perſon unknown to Epiphanius, who 
makes mention of this ſet, Her. 58. though he owns we 
know but very little of them ; only this, that they 2dmit- 
ted none into their ſociety but eunuchs: at leaſt, if any were 
admitted before caſtration, they obliged them not to eat any 
meat till the operation was performed, — For then, being no 
longer ſubje& to the motions of the fleſh, they allowed them 
to cat any kind of meats. See EUNUCH, &c. 

VALET, or VAIEer, a French term, antiently wrote 

uarlet. | f 

In France, valet is a common name for all domeſtic ſer- 

vants, employed in the lower, and more ſervile offices; 

including what we call grooms, footmen, coachmen, bailiffs, &c. 

But the word is not uſed among us in this ſenſe, nor any 

otherwiſe than in the phraſe valet de chambre ; which is a 


ſervant, whoſe office is to dreſs, and undreſs his _— » 
00 
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look to his bed-chamber, wait on him at table, &c. the 
Game with what we otherwiſe call a gentleman. 
In the hiftory of Lewis YT | 
let de chambre du roi, warlet de la gardrobe, &c. But var- 
let, like #nave, and divers other words, is. now degenerated 
into a word of reproath. WN 
Valar, vali, wad, vudlet, and ballet, Camden ob- 
ſerves, were zntiently uſed at our court, for a gentleman of 
the ptivy-chamber. . $633 1 14 | 8 : 5 
Selden, in his Titles, relates, that valets antiently ſignified 
young gentlemen, and heirs of great eſtate and quality ; e- 
ſpecially ſuch as were to be knighted. © © 
In the accounts of the Inner-temple, valet is uſed for a 
bencher's clerk, or ſervant. — The butlers of the houſe Rill 
call them varlets. S lgprrr ag Frith} over 
VALETUDINARY, VALETUDINARIUS, a term 
- ſometimes uſed by the writers of medicine, for a perſon of a 
weak, ſickly conſtitution, frequently out of order, Tc. 


Dr. Cheyne, by all means, ditects the weakly, the ſtudious, 


' the” ſedentary, and the voletudinary, to à low, ſpare regi- 
men. See Foop, Exzrctss, DiET, . 
VALID, a term applied to acts, tranſactions, expeditions, 


&c. Which are clothed in all the formalities requiſite to 


© their being put in execution, and to their being admitted in a 
court of juſtice. See NUuLLITY. FR 
A contract by a' minor is not valid, or is invalid; a mar- 
riage is not valid, unleſs performed with the ſolemnities 

VALLAR®, VALILARIS, in antiquity, an epithet given to 

| a kind of crown, which the Roman generals beſtowed on 
him, who, in attacking the enemies camp; firſt broke in 
upon the lines, E See Co C D 

The word is 

whereof they made the palifade a camp, called Jorica. 
The corona vallaris, was the ſame with what was otherwiſe 
called corona caftrenſis, from cafe, 'a'camp. — Aulus Gel- 
lius aſſures us, that it was of gold, as the mural and naval 
crowns were: yet, though _— were made of that precious 
metal, they were not the 
cap. 3. gives the preference to the corona obſidionalis, which 

VALLEY, Varus, in phy. See MounTAiy. ' | 

VALORE Maritagii, VAL ut of marriage, a writ" which 
antiently lay for the lord, after having proffered fuitable 


marriage to an infant who refuſed the ſame ; to recover the} 
value of the — See MARRAox x. | 
or YA 


VALVASOR, LVASOUR; See VAVAS OR. | 
VALUE, Valor, in commerce, the price or worth of 
any thing. W. hn Wagons a 
Intrinfie VALUE, denotes the proper, real, and effective worth 
of any thing: and is | uſed chiefly 
the popular value whereof may be raifed, and lowered at 


the pleaſure of the prince; but its real, or- intrinſit value, 


depending wholly on its weight and fineneſs, is not at all 
a by the ſtamp, or impreſſion thereon. See Mons, 
Corn, Ge. 6 | , 5 

It is generally on the foot of this intrinſic value, that ſpecies 
are received in foreign countries; though in the places were 
they are coined, and where the ſovereign power makes them 
current, they generally paſs for much more. See Par. 

It is, in good meaſure, on the difference of thoſe two va- 
lues, one whereof is, as it were, arbitrary, and the other, in 
ſome ſort, natural; that the difference of exchanges depends: 
and thoſe ſtill riſing and falling, as the rate at which a ſpe- 
cies is current, comes nearer or farther off the juſt price of 
the metal whereof it conſiſts. See Excnance, 

Vun, in bills of exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature of 
the thing, ( as ready money, merchandices, bills, debts, 
Cc.) which is given, as it were, in exchange for the ſum 
ſpecified in the bill. See BILL. n 
From four different manners of exprefling this valut, ſome 
diſtinguiſh four kinds of bills of exchange. — The firſt bears 
value received, ſimply and purely, which comprehends all 
kinds of value; the ſecond, value received in monty, or 
merchandice ; the third, value of my ſelf ; and the fourth, 
value underſtood. eld 
The firſt is dangerous, and the fourth but little uſed : ac- 
cordingly, to have the value well expreſſed, and to prevent 
the ill conſequences of overſights therein, it is well provided 


- A, French ordonnance of 1673, that bills of exchange | 


contain the name of the perſon to whom the contained 
| ſum is to be paid; the time of payment; the name of him 
who has given the value; and whether it was received 
in money, merchandice, or other effects. See Bit o 
exchange. | 28 ah 
VALug, VaALor, or VALENTIA, in law. — Weſt gives us 
a nice difference between value, and price; the value ( ſays 
he ) of things in which offences are committed, is uſually 


compriſed in indictments; which ſeems neceſſary in theft, | 


valued: for Pliny, lib. xxii.| 


I and prevent its return: on the contrary, 


| 


with regard to money J 


VA L 4 


But no price of things fer @ nature may be expreſſod, 
deers, hares, &c. if they de not in parks and Warrens, a 


Seiſel, we always find var-| And where the number of things taken is to be expreſſed in 


the" indiftinent, as of young doves in 4 dove-houſe, then 
- muſt” be ſaid 2 or ad valentiam,; but of divers dead 
' things, ad valentiam, and not pretii: of coin not current, | 
- ſhall” be faid preti ; but of coin current, neither preti;, ng; 
ad valentiam; the price and value being certain. 


VALVE“, Vartvvuta,' in hydraulics, N tics, Cc. i; 
a kind of lid, or cover of a tube, or veſſel, ſo contrived, bv 
to open one way ; but which, the more forcibly it is pref; 
the other way, the cloſer it ſhuts the a : fo that it 
either admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube, or veſſel, 

and prevents its return ; or admits it to eſcape, and prevent 
its re- entrance. | 


Sometimes they are made of two round pieces of leather, 
incloſed between two others of brafs ; having divers perfora- 
tions, Which are covered with another piece of braſs, move- 


able upwards and dowtiwards, on a kind of axis, which goes 
through the middle of them all. | 
Sometimes they are made of braſs, covered over with leather, 
. and. furniſhed with a fine ſpring, which gives way upon a 
force applied againſt it: but, upon the ceaſing of that, re- 
turns the valve over the aperture. See Pune, Cc. 


from vallum, a fake, With branches, VALVE, VALVULA, in anatomy, a thin membrane, applied, like 


a door or ſhutter, on divers cavities and veſſels of the body; 
to afford a paſſage to ſome humour, 6r other matter, going 
one way, and prevent its re-flux towards the part whence it 
came. See VegssEL, Ce. | | 
The veins and lymphatics have valves, ſituate from ſpace to 
ſpace, which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe on that 
© fide towards the extremities, i. 6. they let the blood and 
lymph paſs towards the heart, but prevent their returning to 
. parts, whence they came. See VEIx, and 
Brood. _ _* K 
The heart has alſo its valves, placed at the entrance of the 
veſſels arifing out of it. — Thoſe at the entrance of the vena 
cava, and pulmonary vein, let the blood paſs on to the heart, 
ee 
of the aorta, and nary artery, paſs out 
of the heart, and prevent its flowing back again. —-Sce 700. 
"Anat. "( Angeiol.) fig. 1. lit. A, fee alſo HEART, Cikcu- 
LATION, Cava, &c. L 
In the. jejunum, and ileum, the inner tunic being larger 
than the outer, is much corrugated; the looſe folds ot 


to make a difference from petty larceny; and in treſpaſs, to 
aggravate the fault, and increaſe the fine, See TAE r, 
LARCENY, &c, eee | 


SE Fo ” : 
— 
I — — 


* which have been thought, in ſome meaſure, to do the of- 
© fice of valves; and have therefore been called valvulz con- 
© niventes.” Draxe, Anat. p. 49. 
© The lacteals, opening into the inteſtines, receive the pre- 
© pared fluid part of the chyle ; and appear at intervals, as it 
© were, girt and ſtraightened ; and when preſſed, do not admit 
© of a reflux towards the inteſtines; though the liquor be 
* eaſily propelled towards the glands : which argues, that there 
© are valves in them, though too minute to be ſenſible to the 
© eye.” Id. ibid. p. 56. 
The colon has a thick valve, to prevent the excrements 
from paſſing into the ileon ; and ſeveral other valves, to re- 
tard the deſcent of the excrements. See Col ox, and Ex- 
CREMENT.. | 
Conſtantine Varolius, a Boulogneſe, and phyſician of Gre- 
gory XIII. who died in 1570, was the firſt that obſerved the 
valve in the colon. Bart. Euſtachio, a native of San Scve- 
rino in Italy, diſcovered, about the ſame time, the valve at 
the orifice of the coronary vein ; and that remarkable one 2: 
the orifice of the lower trunk of the vena cava, near the 
right auricle of the heart: though he did not take it for 3 
valve, but merely for a membrane. | 
Sig. Lanciſi, phyſician to the late pope, who firſt publiſhed 
Euſtachio's works, takes the uſe of this valve to be to pre- 
vent the blood of the upper vena cava from ſtriking with 
too much violence againſt that of the lower: and M. Win- 
flow, who has conſidered it very diligently in the Ae 
of the Reyal Academy of Sciences, is much of the fame op. 
nion. | 
But as it gradually dwindles in children, and at length be- 
comes quite loſt in adults, ſtill diminiſhing as the foramen 
ovale does; it ſhould ſeem to have ſome other office ; and 


that, chiefly, regarding the circulation of the blood in the 


feetus. © | 
In effect, by means hereof, M. Winſlow reconciles the t 
oppoſite ſyſtems of the circulation of the blood in the foetus, 
delivered under the article circulation. See CircvLialiod 
of the Blood, and Fokrvs. 
Great Vat vr, Valuula major, is the upper part, and, 2 " 


wee, 


as f 


moin OUS 15, eo Jed, (617 We rs Dy hc. { winis, -Sce-Evatoxation. . [44 
5 VaNn-Fos88,.a ditch dug Without" he--counterſcarp, and run- wt fry See Varoraniun, and BATH, * 
1 ning all along the glacis 3. uſually of water. Ste Diren VAPOURS, in medicine, a diſeaſo popularly called hypo, or 
F Van, or VauT,. or LAUNToCarps, | Sen\Conps.... | | the. byporhongrinca).. diſeaſe; and in men particularly, the 
* Van, or Van-G vA. da mibeary term, ſignifying the Gr len. See SPLEEN. | | 
line of an amy, drawn up 2 dee Live, and] It is ſuppoſed to be owing to a ſubtile vapour, riſing from the 
ARMY ob te ee ee e vel mat» lower parts of the abdomen, particularly the hy pochondł ia, 
4. It is the ſame with the fron of an army, and Eves the firſt] to the brafn 3 Which it difturbs; and poſſeſſes with wild, de- 
. charge upon the enem See For. N #'r 4 lirious, but generally diſagreeable imaginations. See Hvro- 
Every arm is compoſed | | KY |  CHONDRIACAL Diſeaſe. 10 | 


Vapours, ſuppoſed to be emitted from the womb, in women, 
ate what we otherwiſe call  by/ftericat action, or fuffoca- 
ERICAL, Gf, 


Oc. people 3 chiefly ſuch as are 
Vants, or FANS Featber,.  CFraturs. . | 
Weather Vansxs. _ | 8 See Wiaruxs. is ſomewhat difficult ; and 
Vans of Hindmilh. _ b» Bw £4 INDIE. bn h the puſtules he taken away, the redneſs remains. 
VANILLA VanzLi.a,.a little black. ſeed, growing in . if an inflammation and hoarſenefy be added; it is 


longiſh pods ; uſed in the. Weſt-Indies, France, Spain, Oc. af mptom of an Proaching leproſy. - Sev Lzprosy, 
% as a princi ingredient in the compoſition of chocolate; VARIABLE in geometry —— a term applied | 


to give it th, and an agreeable flavour. See Choco. by mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either increaſe, or 
1 Tar. — 8 ee ee ee diminiſm, according as Tome other quantity either increaſes, or 
7 |  ktisalſouſed to perfume tobacco and ſnuff withal.SeeToBAcco. _ diminiſhes, ae te | 
8 It is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen. the brain, and ſtomach ; to at- Thus, the ſetniordinates, and ahſciſſes of an ellipſis, c. are | 
it tenuate viſcit humours, provoke urine, and'the menſes. variable quantities; becauſe, if che one increaſe, the other in- f | 
Var, or VaunT, See the article VA. Wale A creaſes likewiſe, _ See SEMIORDINATE, (7c, enn | 
to VAPORARI UM, or Vare OSUM Balneum, Vapour-bath, They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to conflant, | 
in 


| len - e, en applied a chymiſt's bath, or heat, given, or Mable quantities ; which are always the fame, though |, 
where à body is placed 2 | ins 
ing water. See BaTy. 


to | VE far, the abſciſſes and ſemiordinates increaſe, 
id The babieum vaporoſum s of two veſſels, diſpoled over able quantities, are uſually denoted by the laſt letters of 
dne another in ſuch manner, as that the vapour raiſed. from habet, x, y, 2. See QUANTITY, Cnanacter oc, 

* the water contained in the lower, beats the matter incloſed authors, inſtead of variable, and conſlant quantities, 

a in the upper. See Ws LL enn, terms fluent, and fable quantities | 

; The vaporr-bath is very commodious for the diſtilling of odo- inſinitely ſmall quantity whereby 2 onriab/; quantity is 
. nferous waters, and the drawing-of -ſpirit of - wine. 1 continually increaſing, or diminiſhing, is called the fluxion, or 
˖ We alſo uſe the term vapour-bath; when a ſick perſon is] 4 lenkten whereof, is the fubf Ct of the new 
| 5 ds, alt;, or diftrine of ear $i Dirrz- 


Placed over a fire. Ses Bar, UMIGATION, Ce. 5 AL, and Fiuxtion. Gs pt 4 j 
VAPORATION, VaroRAT1o, in chymiſtry, a term ap- VARIABIR Winds. See the article nnn g 
plied to the action of ſume, or vapour. See OUR, | [VA RIANCE VARIAVTI4A, in lau, an alteration or change 
8 | s a kind | tion in a perſon, or thing ; after ſome former con - 
whereby the warmth, or humidity of a vapour is made to act cern, or tranſaction therewit bh | 
that is med i . | monalty of a” town”-make-2 compoſition | 
Barn, and Hear. A A nn with a lord, and afterwards bailifs be granted by the king to 


VAPOU R, 'VaPor, in meteoro 2 4 thin veſicle of wa- breach of the compolition, he muff vary from the word com- 
inflated with air 3 Which monalty, uſed in the compolition ; and . uſe bailiffi and com- 

being Tarefied to a certain degree by the action of heat, aſ- monalty, 

cends to a certain beighth in. the atmoſphere, where it is Variances js alſo uſed for an alteration of ſomething former- 

ſuſpended, .till it return in form of rain, ſnow, or the like, I laid in a plea ; or where the declaration in a cauſe differy 


See Rarx, and SNow, 3 Re rom the writ, or from the deed upon which jt is grounded, 
An aſſemblage of a number of particles, or velicles of vapour, Ste PLiza, DecLarartion, &c, 
conſtitutes what we Call a cloud, _ See CLoup, VARIATION, in Seog raphy, navigation, Wc. a term ap- 


Some uſe the term vapour, indifferently, for all fumes emit- plied to the deviation of the magneticat needle, or compat;, 
ted, either from moill bodies as fluids of any kind or from] from the true north point, towards either eaſt, or welt ; called 
dry bodies, as ſul > Sc. — But Sir Iſaac Newton, and alſo the declination. See Dx CLINATION, 
Other authors, better diſtinguiſh between humid and ary | The variation or declination of the needle, is properly de- 
fumes, calling the latter exhalations. See ExHaLATION. | fined, the angle which a magnetic needle, ſuſpended at liber- 
Fer the Manner wherein V apours are raiſed, and again Pre-| ty, makes with the meridian line on a hori zontal plane; or 
"ipitated,” fee Ds W, Rain, H Ar, i 
TER. — For the et of Varour in the. formation « and the magnetica] meridian, See NRRDTE. 
ſprings, &c. fee SPRING, and RIVER. In the ſea language, the variation is uſually called nor. 
Fhe Juantity of vapour raiſed from the ſa by the warmth ea/ting, or north-weſting. See ComPass, &c, | 
of the ſun, is far greater than one would imagine. Dr, All magnetic bodies, we find, range themſelves, in ſome fork, | 
; | ' to the meridian ; but it is rare they fall in preciſely. with it: 
In an experiment made with. that view, and deſcribed in in one place, they decline from the \north to the eaſt, and 
the Philoſophical Tranſachions, he found that a quantity of from the ſouth to the weſt; and in another place, on the 
water, no Warmer than air in ſummer, Joſt in vapour, in the contrary, from the north to the weſt, and from the ſouth to 
ſpace of two hours, no lefs than one hfty-third part of ani the caſt; and that, too, differently, at different times. Sce 
inch in depth: now, ſor one fifty-third part in two hours, Macnzr, and Maonerisy, | 
taking, for the caſter- calculation, one ſixtieth part, in the Various are the hypotheſes framed, to account for this ex- 
twelve hours that the ſun is up each day, it will raiſe one traordinary phenomenon : we ſhall only mention foine of 
©nth of an inch from the ſurface of the ſea. the later, and more probable, The firſt is that of Gilbert, 


ch 2.Yield m Vapour, per diem, 4 Cubic inch of water; and Their notion Was, that it is the earth, or land, that draws 


a mile ſquare,.. 694.4 tuns; a ſquare degree argued, that the needle varied more, or Jeſs, as it was more 
!uppoſed of, 6g Engli miles, will evaporate. 33 millions of or Jeſs diſtant from any great continent : conſequently, that 


"ons, and | or broad, allowances being made for the places} from equal tracts of land, on each fide, eaſtward and weſt- 
L, ” I 3 B Ward, 


» — —— — — 


| ward, it would not decline either to the ons or the other; 
- but point juſtly notth and ſouth. 6. U HUNG O04 q 
+ Thus, in the. Azores i which ate equally diſtant-from 
Africa on the caſt, America on the weſt, there is, in ef- 
ect, found: no varietien ©; but, a8 from the Azores you /ſail 
towards Africa, the needle begins to decline: from the north 
to the eaſt; and that ſtill more and more, till you reach the 
If you ſtill proceed eaſtward, the declination gradually dimi- 
niſhes again; by reaſon of the land left behind on the weſt, 
which continues to draw | the-needle. OO on, 
'F he ſame; holds till you zrrive at a' place where there att 
cqual tracts of land on each ſide, and there, again, there is 
no variation. . "W434 149% 7 - MA 
The obſervations of our mariners in their Eaſt-India voyages, 
_ ſeem to confirm this ſyſtem: as they proceed "towards 
the cape of, Good Hope, the viriation is fill enſtward ; at 
length, arriving at the cape De Jas Aguillas, 9. 4. of the 
Needles, the meridian line, then, dividing Atrics into two 
equal parts, there is no vdriation at all: but as they proceed 


further, and keave the African coafts on the weſt, the vari- 


ation becomes Weſtwarr e. 
- But the misſortune is, the law does not hold univerſally: in 


effect. a great number of obſervations: of the variation, in va- 
rious parts, mode and collected by Dr. Haley, overturn the 


whole theory. 1 


Others, therefore, having recourſe to the frame and com- 
pages of the earth, conſidered as interwove with tocks and 

ſhelves, Which being generally found to run towards the] The obſer 
* the needle comes to Have a general tendency that way; 


which ſeldom going perfectly in the direction of the me- 
$ TIS . neee 


* 1 
8 
.a , 


VAR 
F , the, needle; of 'confequence, has commonly 2 vari- 
fidian the enen 


wow Seer an. 21 

- Ochery/ hold varioub parts of the earth, to have various de. 
grees of the magnetic virtue us ſome are more intermixed 

with heterogeneous matters} Which prevent the free action or 

affect thereof, than others. BU MAONEZVYT eM. 

Others aſcribe all to magnetic rocks, and iron mines, which, 
f 8 the mugnetic matter than other parts, draw 
2 | 2 See 9 di a ke,! 

aftly, rs imagine earthquakes, or high tides, to hay 
Abe and diſlocated ſeveral conſiderable parts of the — 
and o changed the magnetic axis of the globe which origi- 

nally was the ſame with the ais of the globe itſelf. 

But ſtill, that great phænomenon, the variation of the var ig. 

tian, i. 6. the continual change of the declination, in one and 
the ſame place, which the modern obſervations do abundantly 
evince, is not'accountable for, on any of theſe foundations; 
nor even conſiſtent with them. 4 * + $633 KN 

Dr. Halley; therefore, gives us au new ſyſtem; the reſult of 3 
great number of obſervations; and even of à great number of 
voyages made, at the public” charge, om this very account: 

The light, that excellent author has let into this obſcure part 
of natural hiſtory, is very gent; und the conſequences thereof 
in navigation, Sc. very Eohfiderable. Add, that he has rc. 

duced the divers veriatros” of divers places, to a preciſe 

Tow ot order, which before appeared all precarious, and at- 

trary. 2 % IAG + \ 

His , therefore, will deſerve a more ample detail. — 
ions it is built on, as laid down in the Philofe- 
' phical Tranſattios, areas fob. 
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as = . Obſervations of the Variations of the needle, in divers places, and at divers Himes, Wu, 
git rere o | JLongitudef Year 
| Names of Places. , den [LatitudeſofOþ| Vester [from FOb | Variation 
Bode" gp i 2 Lenden... Jobſerved 
' 0 wat) | | . * 4 ene eee rer * 99 . * 7 
— — 116 E —2— 4 16.30 R [34 58156222 o 
4 1 1H: | 6 8 E 8 W inet 095 0 96 wo ee 4.93 2 ö 
| | #7 4 142 
. f 14.3. 
4 $0 | 4 4 30 W 
. 0K 
r " L FS 0 0 
1 . 2 30 W 
' | . 2 356 W ia « | 1675. 
CN rm 112.53 1 30 Zocatra cmm__—_ 30 N 167 
— 19 .7 Aden, at the mouth of the red ſea 8 f 13 O Njr6734his o W 
ontpelier —_——— 4 0 1 1% W 2 1ER os 167820 30 
13-0 ''s o W | | Ae 27 836764 „ 
Bayonne — om 1 20 1 20 WII — o N 778 12 0 
Hudſon's 32 79 40 9 1 W 2 — 15 Nj 1080} 8 48 W 
Hudſon's Streights {Sound};57 o 30 WI Baaſo re 71 oRj81'30 N60 8 20 W 
In Baffin's Bay, at Sir Tho. Smith“ [se o WH8 © N{1616{57 o W] [Fort 8. — 80 of 3 1 N68 8 io W 
7 30 'W eſt point of Java — I. o E 40 81676 3 0 W 
At ſea nn rn g 30 WI JAr fea 58 oEJ39 .0 $11677 427 30 W 
| 90 40 EI. S. Faul — 1 72 o E 8 98 4677 23 30 W 
Cape S. Auguſtine 5 io E | |At Van Diemen? 142 E= 25 81642] o © 
At ſea off the mouth of R. Plata—j53 o Why 30 S © 30 E | JAt New Zealand - 170 O EI 50 816429 oE 
_ 1670 [tz 10 E | At Three King Iſle in New Zealand 69 30 K 4 35 8642] 8 40 E 
of Magellan Streights}C 1670 fi © EI. Rotterdam in the South-ſea 184 oEfto' 15, 811642] 6 20 E 
Weſt entrance eos 2 1670 f 10 Eon the coaſt of New Guinea 149 oEf 4 30 86438 5 E 
12 40 081670 f to E Ac the weſt point of New Guinea a6 OKI o 26 811643 5 0 E 


From theſe obſervations, the learned author gathers, 1%. That 
throughout all Europe, the variation, at this time, is weſt; 
and more in the eaſtern parts thereof than the weſtern, in- 
cCreaſing that way. 64 Hatz d eln Fes 

29, That on the coaſts of America, the variation is weſter- 
ly; increaſing all the way as you go northerly along the 
.-. coaſt ; ſo as to be above 20 degrees at Newfoundland, near- 
ly 30:degrees in Hudſon's Streights, and not lefs than 57 de- 
._ - grees in Baffin's bay: and that as you fail eaſtward from this 

coaſt, the variation diminiſhes. Hence, he argues, ſome- 
- + where between Europe and the north part of America, there 

muſt be an eaſterly variation, or at leaſt no wariation. 
39. That on the coaſt of Brazil, there is eaſt variation; in- 
creaſing as you go to the ſouthward, ſo as to be 1 degrees 
at cape Frio, and 20 degrees and half over- againſt R. Plata; 
aud thence ſailing ſouth-weſterly, to the Streights of "Mage]- 
n, it decreaſes. 17 degrees, and at the weſt entrance about 

4%. That eaſtward of Braſil, this eaſterly variation decreaſes, 

ſo. as to be very little at S. Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be 
quite gone, and the compaſs point true, about 18 degrees 
::: longitude fiom the cape of Good Hoppe 

5. That to the eaſtward of the aforeſaid places, a weſtward 
. variation begins, and governs in all the Indian fea, riſing 
to 18 degrees under the equator, about the meridian of the 
- Northern part of Madagaſcar; and 27 degrees and à half, in 


39 degrees ſouth latitude, near the ſame meridian: eaſterly | 


- from thence, the weſt variation decreaſes, fo as to be not 
much above. eight degrees at cape Comorin, and about three 


[ Y 


degrees upon the coaſt of Java; and about the Molucca 
Iſlands to be quite gone ; as alſo a little to the weſtwzrd of 

Var een ade e £2359} 3 
60. That to the eaſtward of the Molucca's, and Van Diemen's 
land, in ſouth latitude, there ariſes another euſterly vari- 
ation, which ſeems not fo great as the former, nor ot ſo 
large extent; for that at the iſland Rotterdam, it is ſcaſibly 
lefs than upon the eaſt coaſt of New Guinea; and at the 
rate it decreaſes, it may well be ſuppoſed,” that about 20 de- 
further eaſtward, ot 225 degrees "caſt longitude from 
ndon; in the latitude of 20 degrees fouth, a weſterly va- 

bean 8 

7, That the variation taken at Baldivia, and at the weſt 
entrance of the Streights of Magellan, ſhews, that the ealt 
variation, noted in the third obſervation, is decreaſing abe 
and that it cannot well extend many degrees into the South 
' ſea, ſrom the coaſt of Peru and Chili; leaving room for 3 
+ ſmadlFweſterly warration, in that tract of the unknown world, 
that lies in the mid-way between Chili, and New Zealand, 

and betercen Hound Ind, and Par.” 
» 89; That in Giling north-weſt from 8. Helena, by Acen- 
fon, as far as the equator, the variation continues very ſmall 
"eaſt; and, 'as it were, cohſtantly the fame: fo that in £15 
part of the world, the courſe, wherein there is no 047/479) 

| is evidently no meridian, but rather north-weſt. = 
9. That the entrance of Hudfon's Streights, and the mont 
of R. Rn 2 meridian, at the 
one place the needle varies 29 degrees and a half weſt ; at tie 
other 20 degrees and a half eaſt, © SER 
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inion yas. 4 remote 8 
world, being little lefs than 20 degrees diſtant therefrom, 
the meridiaa which paſſes through New Holland, and t 
iſand Celebes, about 1 20 degrees eaſt from London: this pole 


3 5 


te Indian ſea, from. the cape of Good Hope, eaſtwards, to 
the middle of the great South ſea, that divides Aſta from 


. LT 
_ Americas wi Þ itt: iy 


Auch been 60 be the preſent «diſpoſition of the thagnetical | 


virtue, throughout the whole globe of the earth. It re- 
mains to ſhew, how this hypotheſis accounts for all the vari- 
ations that have been obſerved of late; and how it anſwers to 
the ſeveraÞ remarks drawn from the table. 

1*. Then, it is plain, that as our European north pole is in 
the meridian of the Land's-end of England, all places more 
. eaſterly than that, will have it on the weſt fide of their me- 


ndian ; and conſequently the needle, reſpecting it with its 


ſttill de greater ab you go to the 8, till you come to 
ſome meridiati of Ruſſia, where it will be the greateſt, and 
from thence decreaſe again. Accordingly, in fact. we find 


that at Breſt the variation is but 1 3 'z at 
London, 4 degrees and an half; and 28.4 7 degtees, 
weſt (in 165 . Again, to the weſtward of the meridian of the 
Land' end, the needle ought to have an eaſterly variation ; 
which lies on the weſt fide of the meridian, and feems to be 
of greater force than this other) the needle is drawn thereby 


weſtward, ſo us to counter-balance the direction given by the 
pole, and to make a ſmall weſt variation in the 


Eur 
meridian of the Land's-end itſelf, Yet, about the iſle Ter- 
cera, it is ſuppoſed our neareſt pole may ſo far prevail, as to 
give the needle a little turn to the eaſt ; though but for a 


very little ſpace 3 the counter · balance of thoſe two poles per- 


mitting no conſiderable variation, in all the eaſtern part of 
the Atlantic ocean; nor upon the weſt coaſts of England, 
and Ireland, . France, Spain, and Barbary. — But to the 


weſtward of the Azores, the power of the American pole 
| overcotnihg that of the European, the needle has chiefly re- 


ſpect theretoz and turns ſtill more and more towards it, as 
you approach it. Whence it comes to pals, that on the 
coaſt of Virginia, New England, Newfoundland, and in 
Hudſon's Streights, the variation is weſtward ; that is, in- 
creafes as you go from thence towards Europe: and that it is 
leſs in Virginia, and New England, than in Newfoundland, 
and Hudſon's Streights. LOL ANS 

2%, This weſterly variation, again, decreaſes, as you paſs 
over the north America, and about the meridian of the mid- 
dle of California, the needle again points due north; and 
from thence weſtwards, to Yedzo and Japan, it is ſuppoſed 
the variation is eaſterly 3 and half ſea over, not leſs than 15 
degrees: and that this eaſt variation extends over Japan, 
Yedzo, eaſt Tartary, and part of China, till it mect with 
the weſterly, which is governed by the European north 
pole, and which is the greateſt ſomewhere in Ruſſia. 

3*. Towards the ſouth pale the effect is much the ſame ; 
only that here the ſouth point of the needle is attracted.— 
Whence it will follow, that the wardetion on the coaſt of 
Braſil, at the river of Plata, and ſo on to the Streights of 
Magellan, ſbould be eaſterly, if we ſuppoſe a magnetical 


| Pole, ſituate about 20 degrees more weſterly than the 


Streights of Magellan. And this eaſterly woriation ex- 
tends eaſtward over the greateſt part of the 


4. From thence eaſtwards; the Aſiatic ſouth pole becomin 
prevalent, and the ſouth point of the needle being — 
thereby, there ariſes a weſt variation, very great in quan- 


- riation ſhould be in one place 29 


11 


iopic ſea, till] 


tity and extent ; becauſe of the great diſtance of this magne- 


- tical pole of the world. Hence it is, that all the Indian 


ſea, as far as Hollandia Nova, and farther, there is conſtant- 


y a weſt variation; and that utkder the equator itſelf, it ri- 
ſes to no leſs than 28 
„about the meridian of 
»1 that of chi pole, this weſterly variation ceaſes, and an eaſt- 
erly begina, which reaches to the middle 
ud to] tween che middle of Zelandia Nova, 
room for a ſmall weſt nariatien, governed by the American 


where it is moſt. Add, that 
iſland of Calebes, being likewiſe 
the South ſea, be; 
Chili; leaving 


5e. From the whole it appears, that the direction of the nee- 


dle, in the temperate and frigid zone, depends chiefly upon 
+ the:counterpoiſe of the forces of two magnetica) — of the 


ſame nature; as alſo why, under the ſame meridian, the wa- 
| and a half weſt, and 
in another 20 degrees and à half eaſt ? | 

6°. In the torrid zone, and particularly under the equinoRi- 


al, reſpect muſt be had to all four poles, and their poſitions 


well conſidered ; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to determine 


What variations ſhall be; the neareſt pole being always ſtrong- 
eſt: yet not ſo, as not to be counter · balanced ſometimes by 


the united forces of two more remote. — Thus, in failing 
from 8. Helena by the ifle of Aſcenſion, to the equator, on 
the north-weſt courſe, the variation is very little eaſterly, 
and in that whole tract unalterable; becauſe the ſouth Ame- 


rican pole, (which is conſiderably the neareſt in the aforeſaid 


) requiring a great eaſterly variation, is counterpoiſed 
y: the - contrary attraction of the north American, and the 
Aſiatic ſouth pole ; each whereof, ſingly, is, in theſe parts, 


weaker than the American ſouth pole: and upon the north- 
- weſt courſe; the diſtance from this latter is very little varied: 
und as you recede from the Aſiatic ſouth pole, the balance is 
ſtill preſerved by acceſs towards the north American pole. — 
In'this caſe,” no notice is taken of the r e — ml 
ita meridian being little removed from of theſe p 

and of itſelf requiring the ſame variations we here find. 

After the fame manner, may the variations in other places, 


under, and near the equator, be accounted for: ſo that the 
hypotheſis muſt be allowed very adequate, and ſufficient for 
the phenomena. See VARIATION of the VARIATION. 


0 obſerve the VARIATION, or dechnation 'of the nerd. 


Draw a meridiah line, as directed under the article Mx's 1- 
DIAN: then, a Ryle being erected in the middle thereof, 
place a needle thereon, and draw the right line it hangs 
over. Thus will the quantity of the variation appear, Sce - 
Come Ass. Pres 


Or: thus: — As the former method of finding the declina- 
were it not that (by approaching the American northera pole, 


tion, cannat be applied at ſea, others have been thought of; 


the principal whereof follow. — Suſpend a thread and plum- 


met over the compaſs, till the ſhadow paſs through the cen- 
tre of the card: obſerve the rhumb, or point of the compaſs, 
which the ſhadow touches when it is the ſhorteſt. —« For the 
ſhadow is then a meridian line: conſequently the variation is 
ſhewn. | 5 

Or thus: — Obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or ſome 
ſtar riſes and ſets: bifſet the arch intercepted between 
the riſing and ſetting ; the line of biſſection will be the me- 
ridian line: conſequently, the declination is had as before. — 
The ſame may be had from two equal altitudes of the ſame 
ſtar, obſerved either by day or night. 

Or thus: — Obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or a ſtar 
riſes and ſets; and from the latitude of the place, find the 
eaſtern or- weſtern amplitude : for the difference between the 
amplitude and the diftance of the rhumb obſerved, from the 


\ eaſtern rhumb of the card, is the variation ſought, 


Or thus: Obſerve the altitude of the ſun, or ſome ſtar, 
SI, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 16.) whoſe declination is known ; 
and note the rhumb in the compaſs, to which it then corre- 
ſponds. — Since then in the triangle ZPS we have three 
lars, viz. P Z, the complement of the elevation of the pole 
PR; SP, the complement of the declination DS; and Z 8, 


. the complement of the altitude S I; the angle PZ S is found 


by ſpherical trigonometry, (fee TRI¹ANOGILE:) the contigu- 
ous one to which, viz. A Z 8, meaſures the azimuth H I. — 
The difference then, between the azimuth, and the diſtance 
of the rhumb obſerved from the ſouth, is the variation 
News to have the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude accurately, 
regard muſt be had to the refraction; the laws whereof are 
delivered under the article REFRACTION. 

For the more commodious obſerving in what thumb of the 
compaſs the ſun, or a ſtar is ſeen, it will be proper to have 
two little apertures, or glaſs windows, oppoſite to each other 
under the limb thereof; with a teleſcope ſight fitted to one 
of them, and to the other à fine thread. 


it be counterpoiſed by the virtue of the other ſouthern pole 3] VARIATION of the VARIATION, is the change in the decli- 


nation 


il 1 VAR 


lace. us aun 0 i 107 e 
found to obſerve one and the ſame law pretty regularly: — 


It is ſuppoſed, \ owing to the difference of velocity of the mo- 


= 


tions of the internal and external parts of the n i 


ſeems to follow, that all the magneticab poles have a motion 
weſtward: but if it be ſo, it. ia evident, that it is nota rota- | | 
tion about the axis of the earth; for then the warrations |. . 
would continue the fame, in the fame parallel of latitude (the 


— 


| - longitude only changed) as much as the motion af the magne- 
| - tical poles: but the contraty is fourid by experience y for there 
| is no where, in the latitude of 31 and à half north, between 
| | England and America, a variation of 11 degrees eaſt, at this | 
1 — time; as it was once here at London. Wberefore, it 
| | ſeems that our European pole is grown nearer the arctic 


[| | pole than it was heretofore ; or elſe, that it has loſt part of 
| its virtue. U | ba Ow _ TOs 5 f | 

| But whether theſe magnetic poles move all together with one | 
| motion, or with ſeveral ; whether equally, or 1 unequally ; | 
tre; if libratory, after what manner? are things yet un- 
ö known! 1 44 1 f N t481 9.14.44 


104 r 
1 count for the variation, is à little unnatural;; but to conceive 
| thoſe poles to move, and that by ſuch laws as to ſolve the 


variation of the variation, is ſtill more extraordinary. In 


1.1 19} | - effe&; the ſolution appears not much leſs implicite and arbi- 
10 | trary, 'than the problem.. 
W 10 TPbe learned author of the theory therefore, found himſelf] : 


mains to aſcertain, which 
| Tde author thinks it may be 
ropean north pole, is the. he t 
poles, und that Which has chieſly inſſuenced the variations in 
. | tteſe parts of che world for in Hudſon's Bay, which is un- 
141 Theory of thi VARTAT 10n of the'V ARIATION. From che] der the direction of the American pole, the change is not ob- 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


0 


whether circular, or libratory: if circular, about what. cen- | - 


VAR 


If then two of the pobes be fixed, and twomdveable, it re- 
determined; that our Eu- 
one of th two northern 


obiervations above recited, under the bead VARIATION, it| ſerved to be near ſo ſaſt, u in theſe parts of Europe, though 


that pole be much farther removed from the axis. — As to 


'the" ſouth poles, be takes the Aſiatic pole to be fixed, and 


| conſequently the American pole to moves! 17 

This — it is plain the fixed poles ute the poles of thi; 
external. ſhell, or cortex! of the earth i and the other the 
poles of the magnetical nucleus, included and moveable with- 
in the other, — It likewiſe follows, | that this motion is 
weſtwards; and, by..conſequence, that the aforeſaid nucleus 


has not pteciſely attained the ſame degree of velocity, with 


the exterior parts in their diurnal revolutions;. but ſo very 
nearly equals it, that in 365 revolves, the difference is ſcarce 


ſenſible. — That there is any difference ariſes hence, that the 


impulſe, whereby the diurnal motion was impreſſed on the 


earth, was given to the external parts; und from: thence, in 


time, | communicated: to th internal: but not ſo, as yet per- 
ſectiy to equal the velocity of the ſirſt motion impreſſed on, 


| © | |; and ſtill conſerved by, the ſuperficial of the globe. 
This theory ſeems yet ſome what obſcure, and defective: to| As to the preciſe period, we want tions to determine 
it z though the author thinks we may, with ſome reaſon, 


conjecture, that the American pole has moved weſtward 45 


degrees in 90 years; and that the whole period thereof is per- 
formed in-abaut 700 years. ade £:7 


Mr. Whiſton, in bis New Laws of Magnetiſm, raiſes ſeveral 
objections againſt this theory 4 which ſe under the art 


AGNETISM, . ' K 


under a neceſſity to ſolve the phærnomena of his ſolution ;- and | VANIATIoN , of Quantities) in algebra. Ste CMANOE, and 
1 4 A eng 7 OT. 7 


FRE 
1 N with this view, preſented the following hypotheſis. 


CommpBnaATION:: . 


a FL e 78176 9e ei. 
1 1 Tbe external parts of the globe, he conſiders as the ſhell, | VARIATIox, in aftronomy— The variation of the moon, called, 


BE and the internal as a nucleus, or inner globe; and between 
| wr” the two be conceives' a fluid medium. — I hat inner earth 
- - having the ſame common centre, and axis of diurnal rotation, 
| | may turn about with our eatth each 24 hours. Only * 
| 28 - outer ſphere having its turbinating motion ſome ſmall matter 
either ſwifter or flower than the internal ball; and à very 
minute difference in length of time, by many repetitions," be- 
coming ſenſible; the internal parts will, by degrees, 'recede | - 


will appear gradually to move, either eaſt ward, or weſtward, 

HE? Now, ſuppoſe ſuch an internal ſphere, having ſuch a mo- 

111188 tion, the two great diffculties in the former Hypotheſis are 

| * | .- ealily ſolved:*for if this exterior ſhell of earth be a magnet, 
| 

; 

| 

? 

\ 


Ho having its poles at à diſtance from the poles of diurnal rota- 
I tion, and if the internal nucleus be likewiſe a magnet, having 

| | 1:4 : its poles in two other places, diſtant alſo from the axis; and 
U theſe latter, by a gradual and. low motion, change their 

1 place, in reſpect of the external: we may then give a reaſo- 
bit - nable account of the four magnetical poles aforementioned, as 

3 . | likewiſe of the changes of the nieedle's uariatj n. 


from the external; and, not keeping pace with one another, 


. . 
tes.. 


by Bullialdus, the gaffen ꝙ ber light," ls che third incqua- 


2 lity obſerved in the moon's motion 3 whereby, when Out of 
the quadratures, her true place differs from her placy twice 


equated. ©: See PLACE, EqQquaTION, S. 
Sir Iſaac Newton takes the moon's variation to ariſe partly 


- fromthe! form of her orbit, which is an elliplis 3 and partly 
from the inequality of the parts of ſpace, which the moon 
deſcribes in equal times, by à radius drawu to the earth. dee 


— 


Moos. 


ech nnen 
Te fd the greateſt variation, obſerve the moon's longitude 
in the oftants 3 and for the time of ohſervation, compute 


the moon's place twice the | difference: bet wecen 
the computed, and the ed place, is the greateſt vai 
FN 1 11 nnn een nne 

Tycho makes the greateſt variatim 400 30: Kepler makes 
51% 49 3 Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt variation at a 
mean diſtance between the ſun and the earth, to be 359“ 
at the other diſtances, the greateſt uariati an is in 2 ratio com- 
pounded of the duplicate ratio of the times of the moon's 
ſynodical revolution directly, and the triplicate ratio of the 4'- 
| of the ſun from the earth inverſly. Phil. Nat. Princ. 
Math. Prop. XXXIX. Lib. iii | 


being hardly an hundred years ſince theſe variations have | VARIATION, in the Italian muſic, is underſtood of the dif- 


| 
| been duly obſerved ; it will be very hard to bring this hypo- 
1 +. thefts to à calculus: eſpeciall finds though 8 5 
it .. Increaſe and decrcaſe regularly in the ſame place, yet in dif- 
| fering places, at no great diſtance, there art found ſuch ca- 
-  fual changes thereof, as can no ways be accounted for by a 
| | regular hypotheſis ; but ſeem to depend upon the unequal and 
| * * diſtribution of the magnetical matter, within the 
ſubſtance of the external ſhell or coat of the earth, which de- 
15 | . fe the needle from the poſition it would acquire from the 


| the variations at London and Paris, give a notable inſtance ; 
| for the needle has been conſtantly about 1 f more eaſterly at 


# | effect of the general magnetiſm of the whole. — Of which, |VARICIFORMES P 


ferent manners of playing, or ſinging a tune, or ſong ; Whe- 
ther by. 1 — ſeveral others of leſier va- 
lue, or by adding graces, &c, — In ſuch manner, however, 
as that one may ſtill diſcern the ground of the tune through 
all the enrichments; which ſome call embroiderics. 


Thus, e. gr. the divers couples of chacons, Spaniſh folics, 


gavots, French paſſecaillies, &c. are ſo many variations. ſo 
alſo many diminutions of courants, gavots, and other pieces 
for the lute, harpſichord, Ic. are real variations. . 
1 in anatomy, a name which 
ſome authors give to two veſlels near the bladder; by reaſon of 


their many turnings ; ſerving to work and prepare the ſced 


Paris, than at London: though it be certain, that according | the better. See PAR ASTA TA, and DEFERENTLA fa. 


| | | do change alike . 


plain, that the two poles of the external globe are fixed in 
the earth; and that if the needle were wholly governed by || 
t . them, the variations thereof would be always ſame, with 
1 ſome irregularities, upon the account juſt now mentioned. 
ö But the internal ſphere having ſuch, a gradual tranſlation of 
its poles, does influence the needle, and direct it variouſly, 

| according to the reſult of the attractive or directive power of 
| each pole; and conſequently, there muſt be a period of the 
| revolution of this internal ball ; after which, the variations | 
| will return again, as before. But if it ſhall in future ages be 

- obſerved otherwiſe, we muſt then conclude, that there are more 
[ of theſe internal ſpheres, and more magnetical poles than four; 
| | Which, at preſent, we have not a ſufficient number of obſer- | 
| vations to determine, and particularly in that vaſt Mar del!“ 
| my e occupies ſo. great a part of the whole ſurface off 

. en 253252 pl ; AT CY 1.39 232 | 
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The fourth kind is that called the yellow edge. 


do the general effect, the difference ought to be the cantraryjV ARICOSUM Corpus, in anatomy, the fame as cr 
way; notwithſtanding which, the variations, in both places, | pyramidale. See PYRAMIDALE Corpus, | 
| IVARICO US Ulrer:, See the article Uzczr. 


Hence, and from ſome other things of like nature, it ſeems| V A RIEGA TION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the act 


of ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves, &c. of plants and flow- 
ers, with ſeveral colours. - : 1 1770 "2 

Variegation is either natural, or artificial. — Of natural va- 
riegation there are four kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf in y<!- 
low -ſpots, here and there in the leaves of plants; called by 


_ gardeners the yellow bloach.: + | 


The. ſecond, called the:white bloachy\marks the leaves with 
great number of white ſpots, or ſtripes; the whiteſt Ying 
next the ſurface of the leaves, uſually accompanied witl: other 


marks ef a greeniſh white, that lie deeper in the body of the 


leaves, 7 £4 4 4/1 ahi: >. 3% en 
The third, and moſt beautiful, is, where the leaves ade 


edged with white, being owing to ſome. diſorder, or infection 


in the juices, which ſtains the natural complexion or verdu* 
of- the plant. 1 a ; is 


Varie- 


ws «4 4 * » 
| aver eget a 
4 2 or: 4 9 i 


SY — —— — — 
. 
: . 


* 4s | | 
VAR | VAS 
Variation is, in itſelf, a diſeaſe ; and theſe are only ſo ny | the courſe of the vein, relaxation of the part, or its appearing 


” * or rather deg | f | hn 
kr ſlighteſt : the white is a ſure ſign of a deep infec- It is remedied by a truſs, or bandage, with the medi- 
tion, and "weakneſs in the plant: which is further evinced by | cines abovementioned, 


plants to their native verdure, by inarching them into a] or drying varniſh, made of oil of aſpic, fine turpentine, and 
5 belt dern of the ſame ſpecies, and letting the flocks Hen jandarac, melted together, See SANDARAGA, e 


is morbid humours by perſpiration: dut the third kind is incu- Spirit of Wine Varniſh, made of ſandarac, white amber, gum- 
us rable ; no art tan recover the edged plant to produce plain elemy, and maſtic; ſerving to gild leather, picture · frames, 
h green leaves again. Sc. wit hal 


0 | —— a ſtriped, or varityated plant into a plain one of the gutta, and litharge of gold. \ N wy 
ſame ſort; as a UVariegated common jeflamin, into a plain, China Varniſh, made of gum-lacca, colophony, maſtic, and 


in the eſcuteheon of a diſtempered tree, where it can only re. Beſides theſe, there are bard, aud % varniſhes, or rounds, 
raked nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, will 1 uſed by the etchers, and engravers. "es Erento. 
riegated, Proportionably to the nouriſhment it draws ; and Varnisy, is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſſy coat, wherewith 
will partake mare of the White or yellow Juice, than if a Potters ware, Delft ware, China ware, . are Covered, to 
branch ſhould be inarched: the bud having nothing to nou- give them a ſmoothneſs, and luſtre, — Melted lead, is the 


r- riſh it, but the juices of the plant it is inoculated on; wheres Varni/h uſed for the firſt ; and ſmalt for the ſecond, 
as, a Cyon inarched, is fed both by the ſtriped plant, and the] The true, varniſb uſed by the Chineſe, and Japaneſe, to give 
ral healthful one. | that inimitable luſtre to their porcelain, is one of the grand 
le As to the natural ſtripes, or vartegations, there are ſome| ſecrets in that manufacture and almoſt the only thing wanting, 
particular circumſtances to be obſerved; 1 That ſome to make Delft and F rench ware vie with the Chineſe, Se- | 
d plants only appear Variegated, or bloached in the ſpring and vera] have deſcribed the preparation thereof ; particularly 
autumn ; the ſtains diſappearing as they gather ſtrength in| Kircher but none ever ſucceeded in the trial. See Por- 
d, ſummer: of this kind are rue, thyme, and pot marjoram. CELAIN, 
p 29. Some plants are continually bloached in the ſpongy part VaARnisn, is alſo a term applied to the colours which antique 
of of their leaves; the lap-veſſels,” all the time, remaining of a! medals acquire in the earth. See Ma pA 


plants, throw off the diſtemper. counterſeit : we mean, the colour or varnyh, which certain 
ly 39. In other plants, the diſeaſe is fo rooted and inveterate, | ſoils tinge the medal withal; ſome with a blue, almoſt a3 
n that it is pro with the ſeed : ſuch are the archangel, | beautiful as that of a turquoiſe ; others with an inimitable ver- 
* water betony, bank creſs, borrage, ſtriped ſelary, and ſyca-| milion colour ; others with a gloſſy ſhining brown, infinitely 

more ; the- ſeeds of which produce ftriped plants. beyond any of our figures in bronze, 

0 VARIOLA % or VARIOET, 4 contagious diſeaſe, POpu-| The moſt uſual varniſh is a fine Breen, which hangs to the 
e larly called the Jmall-pox, See Small-Pox. moſt delicate ſtrokes, without effacing them; much more ac- 
n * It is called rige, 25 ſhewing itſelf in Puſtules, or little curately than the fineſt enamel does on metals. 


. tumors like 9arices ; or as variegating the skin. See Va- Braſ alone is ſuſceptible of it ; for as to lilver, the green 


; VARIORUM , in matters of literature, a term or phraſe ered off with vinegar or lemon juice, 
1 of abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claſſic author, printed There is alſo a fl” or modern — which the fallifiers 
EY in Holland, with the notes of divers authors thereupon : Cum of medals give to their counterfeits, to give them the air of 


notis variorum, or cum feleftis variorum obJervationibus. tiquity : it is dif red by its being f | wg 
In this ſenſe, we fay, Plautus varior a ſet of Dutch va- Kc, gf 10 ch ies an bu y i 4 * a oor han the natural 


in umt, &c, — The vartorums, for the generality, are the Some Jay thei 


"a , 5 that may impoſe on the lefs 
Ide word is the Geneve plural of the Latin ver 1, diffe- knowing: , others uſe fal armoniac, mixed with vinegar, 


Vrss bl, VrsIiculA, and AxvokToLov. 
VAS A Adi poſa, Preparantia, &c. See Abirosa, Pep. 


by reaſon of the turns and meanders of the veinz, which PA RANTI A, Oc. ; 
the tumor ſometimes follows. | Vas Breve, Short VESSE L, in anatomy, a veſſel at the bot- 


Sometimes it is confined tc, one ſingle branch of a vein; and] tom of the ſtomach ; thus called from its ſhortneſs. Ses 


It happens ofteneſt to the crural and hæmorrhoidal veins; | mach to the ipleen ; or, according to the uſe the antients 
ſometimes, alſo, to thoſe in the teſtes, and frequently in imagined it to be of, from the ſpleen to the ſtomach: for 
tae abdomen and breaſt; of pregnant women, and ſuch as their notion was, that, by means of this veſtel, the ſpleen 
5 | | ſupplied the ſtomach id jui 

It is ſuppoſed owing to the too great abundance, or thickneſs inner nervous membranes, of the ſtomach, cauſed the ſenſa- 

of the blood 3 OT to the relaxation of the membranes of the tion of hunger; and at the ſame time mixing with the foods | 
Veins ; immoderate labour, ſprains, Cramps, too great preſ- contained therein, aſſiſted, by its acid quality, in the diſſolu- . 
ture or ſtricture by bandages. Stagnations of the blood, from | tion thereof See SPLEEN, Huxoazs, oc, | 
4 plethora, cacochymia, . may allo give occaſion | But upon examining the little branches of this veſſe] more 
thereto, X accurately, we find, they do not pierce into the ſtomach, 
Melancholie perſons, and thoſe who feed on coarſe meats, | and that they are no more than branches of veins, ſerving to 
are moſt lubje& to them: the generality of women with return the blood into the ſplenic vein 3 Whence it paſſes into 
Child, have varices on their thighs and legs, occaſioned by the! the vena porta. See SpLExI c, and Pong TA. 

{tus comprefſling the iliac veins ; and by that means, prevent- | Vasa Concordiæ, among hydraulic authors, are two veſſels, 
ing the reflux of the blood to the heart, ſo conſtructed, as that one of them, though full of wine, will 
Farices happening ſpontaneouſly, and proving of a moderate! not run a drop; unleſs the other, being full of water, do run 
ſize, are rarely dangerous 3 but even are allowed ſerviceable] alſo. —« Their ſtructure and apparatus may be ſeen in Wol- 
in Cale of the hemorrhoids. — When immoderate, they ſome-| fius, Element. Maths. T. II. Hydraul. 


The cure is to be attempted by evacuations, as phlebotomy, thing conſiſting of divers veſlels, veins, arteries, e. 

and cathartics external applications, as diſcutient fomenta-| We ſay, the vaſcular and valvular texture of the lungs, 

tons, cataplaſms, embrocations, . bandages, &c. Or, laſtly, — All the fleſh i an animal body, is found to be vaſcular, 

Where the caſe grows dangerous, by inciſion. | | None of it parenchymous, as the antients unagined; See 
Hernia Varicosa, the fame with cirfocele. See Ci RSOCELE,| FI ESR, PARENCHYMA, Sc. 

The hernia varicgſa is known by the ſituation of the tumor, | V ASCULAR Glands, Sce the article GLanp. 


13 C ; Vas« 


— — ——ů — 


Lasco An, Vagevs Ants, in antiquity, — — 
nation of a Kind of artiſicers, among ehe antient Romans 3 


first, 7 none but military men. Ser FRE. 


who ade filver and gold velſels withour-relievo's, or figures V ASSALA E, the ſtare of a vallal 3 or a ſervitude and de- 


imboſſed thereon. 


Hence, according to Sal maſius, it is, Qt 
' Gxth oration againſt Verres, diſticiguiſhes vaſe: 


later, engraver. ova 


or ſtamping figures on metal; the vaſcularit were alſo ciela- 
totes, or engravers* that is, they who made the vaſe, made 
Allo dhe relievos; or figures, where with it vas enriched. See 
SCULPTURE, Ce. Th C | 
VASCUTIFEROUS Plants, among 


tiana. 2 Into three partitions,” 28 . 
lum verteris, trachelium, raprenculus 
corvifcidatus, &. 3": Into four partitions; = thee fframo- | © 


. * 4 
Nen. 


it an obligation on 
war, againſt all perſons * 

4 * pple wee the fealty, ot liege voſſalage, was 
Some 


* 


Thoſe of the latter kind, hich have a difform monope- 


 talous: flower, 


as che linaria, pinguicula, antirrbinum, ariſto- 


lochia, ſcrephularia, digitalis, pedicularis, nelampyrum, eu- 


a vASE, à term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence 


TERIA. 


Vitruvius menten A kind of theatrical vaſes, made of wb, * 8 


and the Engliſh 2 See VessEL:. | 
els, dug from under ground, 


or earthern ware, called erben, =; which they diſpoſed in 
private places, under the ſteps and ſears of the theatres, to aid 
and increaſe the reflection and reſonance of the actors voices, &c. 
See THEATRE. — It is faid, there are alſo vaſes of this kind 


| V as8 is particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify, the body | 


of the Corinthian and compolite capital; called alſo the tam- 
hour, or drum; and ſometimes the ca ana, or bell. — See 


TAM OUR. 


it. fg. 21. lit. c e. ſee alſo CORINTHIAN, and 


V asE is alſo ſometimes uſed among floriſts, for what they other- 
wiſe call the calyx. ry | 


The vaſe, or rather calyx of a tulip, is the top, or head of 


a tulip ; the leaves whereof form a kind of vaſe, or cup. See 


- CAULYRN- 


- Goldſmiths, brafiers, tc, alſo uſe vaſe for the middle of a 
church candleſtick 3 which is uſually of 2 roundiſh figure, bor- 
dering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe. | | | 

V ASSAL®*, VASSALLUS, in Gur- antient cuſtoms, a perſon | vas itum ad vuletudinem, à veſſel choſen for fafety, and 


who vowed 


fidelity, and homage to 2 lord, on account of 


ſome land, Ac. which he held of him, in fee. See FrALTY, 


ſometimes alſo the comes, or afſefſores in — trials. — 


after Cujas, takes vaſal to have formed of 


2 5 an antient German word, ſignifying companion. — 
- BNſencuve derives it from the Gauliſh geſſivs, 2 brave man, 
from gee, or geſſum, or jeſum, a ind of javelin uſed 

among them. — Voſſius rives vafſal from vas, vadis, 


pledge 3 


whence alſo he will have it to be, that they are 


ometimes called fdeles. l | 
The vaſſal was alſo called piratus, lord man, and fee-man 3 


but now the denomination is changed 
foo, See TENANT, VILLAIN, &c. 


. "They ſometimes alſo uſed the term vaſſour for vaſſal; 


whence vava 


If a vaſſal 


zur. See VAVASOUR, and VAVASORY. 
ended his lord grievouſly,. either in perſon, -or in 


honour, he committed the crime of felony ; which carried 
with it = confiſcation of his fee. See VASSALAGE, F- 


Lox v, Oe. 
A Rear VASSA 
daſſal of anot 


r., is he who holds of a lord, who himſelf is 
her lord. See MESNE. 


\ other va 


ration. we 


ed to the 
alſo diſtinguiſh actiue va; 


king. See FIAT T. r 
ati and paſſive: the fult 


linea aſpera, immediately below the leſs tro- 
chanter, upon the outſide of the tibia z and is continued al- 
moſt to the lower apophy ſis thereof, on the inſide: whence | 
it deſcends obliquely 3 and growing tendinous, is inſerted with 
che former. See Tab. Mat. (Myal.) fg. 1. * 35. fig. 2. 


4 + b. 
2 kind of veſſel, uſed to hold wine, ale, 
any other liquor, in the time of its prepi- 


VATICAN *, VATICANUS, is properly the name of obe 


of the ſeven hills whereon Rome ſtands : on the foot hereof 
zs the famous church of 5. Peter, hence called the Vatican; 
and a magnificent palace of the pope which has the fame de- 


- nomination. — Hence ariſe divers figurative exprefiions ; 2 


\_  Cinium, prop 3 


LiBKARY- 


td thunder bolt of the Vatican, q. d. the pope's anathema, &c. 
The word, ries by. Aulus Gellias, 18 derived from vt. 


reaſon of the oracle» and predictions 


0 be delivered there. by the inſpiration of 


an antient deity, called Faticanss 3 who was ſuppoſed to un- 
bind the organs of ſpeech in new-born children and whom 
others will have to be no other than Jupiter, conſidered in that 


9 


; 7 ' * 1 
VaTicAN 15 one of the moſt celebrated in 


| old; | the manuſcript, whereon the edition of the 8-ptw4g'n 
was made; and abundance of rabbinical manuſcripts. Oer 


vATICIN ATION, VATICINA TIO, the act of prophe- 
cying, or divining. Sce DiviNATION) and PROPHECY: 

VAVASOR, VaLv AOR, VAVASOUR, Or V ALVASOUS) 
in our antient cuſtoms; à diminutive of vaſſal, or vaſſor ; 


— Others derive it 2 valvit, quaſi obligatus fit ad- 


* 


fare ud valoas dimini, vil dignas fit eas mtrare ; 2 being 3 
5 | ho its | perſon obliged to wait at his lord's door, or 45 worthy to Cl” 
* Du Cange will have the word to come from vaſſus, which | ter thereat : but 

antiently ſignified a ſervant, or domeſtic of à prince, and 


Du Cange diſtin 


guiſhes two ſorts of vaſſals under this deno- 


mination:— The great, called valvaſeres, WE9 held of tbe 


VavasoR1A, the quality of the land, ot ſee 


into that of tenant in There are baſe | 
| according as it has pleaſed the lord to make his vavs/”* 


Baſe vavaſories, 


ſummage, light- horſe, rents, or other ſervices. — Free vd 
ſories, are ſuch as are exempt from theſe fervices. | 
VAUDOIS, VALDENSES, or WALDENSES, a name given 


to a ſect of reformers, who made their firſt appearance abo 
the year 1160 3 or, as others will have it, about the 


| The occaſion o 


b (heir riſe is thus delivered: — 


C 


R 7 GS to & 5 ws 


vA u 


J 
« (embly of ſeveral of the more conſiderable citizens of Lyons, 


one of them, fell down ſuddenly dead in the middle, — Upon | 


 <« which, Pierre Valdo, who was ond of the number, being 


« truck with the accident, diſtributed a large ſum of money | 


among the poor on the ſpot. —» This drawing a great num- 


der of people to follow him, he exhorted them to embrace | 


« z voluntary poverty, after the example of Jeſus. Chriſt, 
„and his apoſtles ® and as he was a man of ſome learning, he 
« expounded to them the New Teſtament in the vulgar 
0 — Goon begain to ety\ cut on him as a raſh intru- 
« der: but he, defpi their reprimands, ſtill held on; and 
« even went further. — For the accuſations of the prieſts 
having exaſperated him, he began to declaim againſt them; 
« expoſed their corrupt lives and morals ; and even, by de- 
« grees, came to cenſure ſome of the corruptions in the diſ- 
« cipline and doctrine of the church. And this paved ſome 
of the way to the Reformation. a 
The Fandiit had their name from this Valdo, whoſe retainers 
they were. — They were alſo called Lymi/ts, and Sabatex, 
or Inſabatez, or Enſabatez. 0 
VAULT, Fm, in architecture, an arched roof, fo con- 
trived, as that the ſeveral ſtones whereof it conſiſts, do, by 
their diſpoſition, ſuſtain each other. See Arcn. * 
Vaults are to be preferred; on many occafions, to ſoffits, or 
flat ceilings, as they give a greater riſe and elevation; and 
beſides, are more firm and durable. See CerLinG, Roor, 
G. en | 
The antients, Salmaſius obſerves, had only three kinds of 
vaults : the firſt, fornix, made cradle-wiſe ; the ſecond, 7% 
_ tude, tortoiſe-wiſe, called by the French cul de four, or oven- 
wiſe ; the third, concha, or ſhell-wiſe. 
But the moderns ſubdivide theſe three ſorts into a great 
many more, to which they give different names, according 
to their figures, and uſe: ſome are circular, others ellipti- 
cal, c. eee $433 
The ſweeps of ſome, again, are larger, others leſs por- 
tions of a ſphere : all above hemiſpheres are called high, or 
ſurmounted vaults ; all that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are /ow, 
or ſurbaſed vaults, &c. | 
In ſome, the heighth is greater than the diameter 5 in others, 
it is lefs : there are others, again, quite flat, only made with 
haunſes ; others oven-like, or in form of a cul de four, &c, 
others growing wider, as they lengthen, like a trumpet. 
Of vaults, ſome are ſingle, others double, croſs, diagonal, ho- 
rizontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, pendent, &c. 


UBI 


ol its weight z or, Which is the ſame thing, makes no effort 
eo fall ; as being entirely ſupported by the impoſt. | 
Now, in vaults, a great point to be aimed at is, that all the 
- voulloirs, or key- ſtones, make an equal effort in order to fall: 

To effect this, it is viſible, that as each (reckoning from the 
key to the impoſt) employs a (till leſs and leſs part of its 
whole weight; the firit, for inſtance, only employing one 
| half the ſecond, one third; the third, one fourth, &. there 
is no other way to make thoſe. different parts equal, but by 
a proportionable augmentation of the whole, i. e. the ſecond 
ſtone muſt be heavier than the firſt; the third, than the ſe- 
cond, &c, to the laſt; which ſhould be infinitely heavier, 
M. de la Hire demonſtrates what that proportion is, in which 
the weights of the ſtones of a ſemicircular arch muſt he in- 
creaſed, to be in equilibriv, or to tend with equal forces to 
fall; which is the firmeſt diſpoſition a volt can have. 


Before him, the architets had no certain rule to conduct 


themſeIves by ; but did all at random. Reckoning the de- 
grees of the quadrant of the circle from the key-ſtone to the 

 ampoſt; the extremity of each ſtone will take up ſo much 
the greater arch, as it is farther from the key, 
M. de la Hire's rule is, to augment the weight of each tone 
above that of the key-ſtone, as much as the tangent of the 
arch of the ſtone exceeds the tangent of the arch of half the 
key, — Now, the tangent of the laſt ſtone, of neceflity be- 
comes infinite, and of conſequence its weight ſhould be fo 
too: but as infinity. has no place in practice, the rule a- 
mounts to this, that the laſt ſtones be loaded as much as poſ- 
ſible, that they. may the better reſiſt the effort which the 
vault makes to ſeparate them; whicl is called the boat, or 
drift of the vault. | 

Parent has ſince determined the curve, or figure which 

the extrados, or outſide of a vardt, whoſe intrados, or in- 
ſide, is ſpherical, muſt have, that all the ſtones may be in 
equilibrio. | 

Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone, or brick, in the middle of the 
vault, in form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten 
all che reſt. See Kev. 

Reins, or Fillings up of a VAULT, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 

Pendentius of @a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended, between the 

| arches or ogives. See PENDENTIVE, 

Impoſt of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt vouſſoir, or 
arch ſtone of the vault is laid, See Imposr, Ce. 

Vaurr, or Vor'T, in the manage. See Vortr. 

VAUNT, or VaxT. See the article VAN. | 

VaunT-Lay, among hunters, a ſetting of hounds, or beagles 


— There are likewife Gothic vaults, with pendentives, RY in a readineſs where the chaſe is to paſs; 2nd caſting them off 


See Ocrve, PenDenTiveg, C.. 
Majter-VAuLTs, are thoſe which cover the principal parts of 
buildings ; in contradiſtinftion to the leer, or ſubordinate 
vaults, which only cover ſome little part; as à paſlage, a 
gate, Wc, | | 
Double VAULT, is ſuch a one as, being built over another, to 
make the exterior decoration range with the interior, leaves 
a ſpace between the convexity of the one, and the concavity 
of the other: as in the dome of S. Paul's at London, and 
S. Peter's at Rome. 
VauLiTs with Compartiments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or inner 
face, is enriched with pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated by plat- 
bands: theſe compartiments, which are of different figures, 
according to the vaults, and uſually gilt on a white ground, 
are made with ſtucco, on brick-walls; as in the church of 
S. Peter's at Rome; and with plaiſter, on timber vaults. 
Theory of V AULTs.— A ſemicircular arch, or vault, ſtanding 
on two piedroits, or impoſts, and all the ſtones that compoſe 
them, being cut and placed in ſuch manner, as that their 
joints, or beds, being prolonged, do all meet in the centre of 
the vault; it is evident, all the ſtones muſt be in form 


—  —— 


before the reſt of the kennel come in. See RELAY. 
VAYVODE, or Vaivope. See the article Waywops. 


a ſect of Lutherans, which roſe and ſpread itſelf in Germany; 
and whole diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt is every where, or in every place. See LUTHER AN15M. 

The word is formed from the Latin adyerb, ubique, every 

where. 

Brentius, one of the earlieſt reformers, is ſaid to have firſt 
broached this error, in 1560. — Melanchthon immediately 
declared againſt it; maintaining, that it introduced, with the 
Eutycheans, a kind of confuſion into the two natures of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; and proteſted, that he would oppoſe it as long as 
he lived. 

On the other hand, Andrew and Flacius Illyrius, Oſiander, 
Sc. eſpouſed Brentius's party; and aſſerted the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt to be every Where. 

The univerſities of Leipſic and Wirtemberg, and the gene- 
rality of Proteſtants, ſet themſelves againſt this new hereſy, 

but in vain : the Ub/quitarians grew ſtronger and ſtronger, — 

Six of their leaders, Schmidelin, Selneccer, Muſculus, Chem- 
nitius, Chytræus, and Cornerus, having a meeting in 1577, in 


of wedges, i. e. muſt be wider and bigger atop than at bot- 
tom: by virtue of which, they ſuſtain each other, and mu- 
tually oppoſe the effort of their weight, which determines 
them h 

The ſtone in the middle of the vault, which is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, and is called the 4% F the vault, is 
ſuſtained on each ſide by the two contiguous ſtones, juſt as by 
two inclined planes: and of conſequence, the effort it makes 
to fall, is not equal to its weight. | 
But fill, that effort is greater, as the inclined planes are leſs 
inclined z ſo that, if they were infinitely little inclined, 7. e. 
if they were perpendicular to the horizon, as well as the 
key, it would tend to fall with its whole weight; and would 
actually fall, but for the mortar. | 


the monaſtery of Berg, they there compoſed a kind of credo, 
or formula of faith; wherein the «4:uity was eſtabliſhed as 
an article. | | 

All the Ubiquits, however, are not agreed: ſome of them, 
and among the reſt the Swedes, hold that Jeſus Chriſt, even 
during his mortal life, was every where: others maintain, 
that it is only ſince his aſcenſion that his body is every 
where. | 52 

G. Hornius only allows Brentius the honour of being the 
firſt propagator of Ubiquiti/m ; its firſt inventor, according to 
him, was John of Weſtphalia, a miniſter of Hamburg, in 


1552. 
Ust diser, in the univerſity of Paris, is a term applied to 


The fecond ſtone, which is on the right or left of the key- 
ſtone, is ſuſtained by a third; which, by virtue of the figure 
of the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to the ſecond, than 
the ſecond is to the firſt; and of conſequence, the ſecond, in 
the effort it makes to fall, employs a leſs part of its weight 
chan n 15 ot 73 43 

For the ſame reaſon, all the ſtones, reckoning from the key- 
flone, employ ſtill a leſs and leſs part of their weight to the 
laſt ; which, reſting on a horizontal plane, employs no part |. 


-- 


ſuch doctors in theology, as are not reſtrained to any parti- 

cular houſe ; either to that of Navarre, or Sorbonne. 

The Ub:iqui/ts are called, ſimply, defors in theology ; whereas 

the others add, of the houſe of Sorbonne, or Navarre, &. Sec 
SOR BONNE, DocToOR, Ec. | 


UBIQUITY, ommipreſence ; an attribute of the Godhead, 


whereby he is always intimately preſent to all things; gives 


the. eſſe to all things; knows, preſerves, and does all in all 


things, Sec Gon. 
| For 


UBIQUISTS®*, UB1qQuiTARIEs, or UBIQUITARIANS, ' 
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therein, (becauſe, then, he would need ſomething to his e- 
| iſtence, vis. place; and would have extenſion, parts, Ic.) 


a firſt, univerſal efficient cauſe, in all his effects. | 
He is preſent, therefore, to all his creatures, as à pure act, or | 

an excreiſe of an active virtue, which knows, preferves, go- | 
verns, te; every thing. — Nor are, even finite minds, pre- 


U 


brutes wherein the milk is prepared ; anſweri 


ſent otherwiſe than by operation. See Pr BSBNCB. © 

DDER, USER, in comparative anatomy, that part in 
| to the mam- 
mz, or breaſts in the human kind. See BREAST, and 


 Mitx; © pms 
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ECT IS, in mechanics, one of the powers; more uſually 


called ILer. See Leven, © 


Heterodromus VECTIS. See the article Mavaeooiionee) 


VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 


any planet moving round a centre, or the focus of an ellipſis, 


to that centre, or focus. See PLANET. | 
This, by ſome writers of the new aſtronomy, is called wec- 


L 


V 


ter, or radius vector, becauſe it is that line by which the planet 

ſeems to be carried round its centre; and with which it de- 

ſcribes areas proportional to the times. See Ax RA, c. 

EDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel cn horſeback, 

detached from the main body of the army, to diſcover and 
ive notice of the enemy's deſigns.. 

FER, a ſea term, variouſly uſed, -— Veering out a rope, de- 


notes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of it- 


Ay 


V 


laß, 
Se.. | | nne 180 8 
But they do not uſe the word for the letting out of any run- 
ning rope, except the ſheat. | | 


EER, is alſo uſed in reference to the wind: for when it 


changes often, and ſuddenly, they ſay, the wind wveers. © 
When a ſhip, under fail, has her ſheat veered out, they ſay, 


ſhe goes weering ; that is, at large ; neither by a wind, nor 


directly before it, but between both: which they alſo call 
uartering. See Wind, and QUARTERING. ; 
EGETABLE,VzozTABILe: in phyſiology, a term ap- 


plied to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth; i. 4. all 


natural bodies which have parts organically formed for gene- 


ration, and aecretion, but not ſenſation. See PLANT. 


Boerhaave 


In vegetables, there is ſuppoſed to be a principle of life, com- 


monly called the vegetative foul, See VEGETATIVE, and 


VEGETATION. /- | i M3 
ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be a body 


generated of the earth ; to which it adheres, or is connected, 


by parts called roots, through which it recrives the matter of 


its nouriſhment, and increaſe ;. and conſiſts of juices, and veſ- 
els, ſenſibly diſtin from each other: or, a vegetable is an 


* 
diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which grow roots, or 
parts, whereby it adheres to ſome other body, from which it 


derives the matter of its life, and growth. 


This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of, a vege- 
table: for by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a fa; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from an animal. See Foss11, and ANIMAL. 


A vegetable is defined an organical body, | becauſe conſiſting of 


different parts, which jointly concur to the exerciſe: of the 


Adhering by ſome of its parts to another body—for we know 


of no plant that is ſo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but 
has ſtill a body it adheres to; though that body may be va- 
rious, e. gr. earth, as in our common plants; ſtone, as in 


-  rock-plants; water, as in ſea- plants; and air, as in ſome 


mucilages. | | 
As to thoſe few plants which appear to float with the water, 


their manner of growth is ſomewhat anomalous :. M. Tour-| 


nefort has ſhewn, that all plants do not. ariſe ſtrictly from 
feeds; but that ſome, inſtead of ſemen, depoſite, or let fall 
a little drop of juice, which ſinking in the water, by its gra- 
vity reaches the bottom, or ſome rock, &c. in its way; to 


which it ſticks, ſtrikes root, and ſhoots into branches: Such 


is the origin of coral. Sce Cok AL. 

Add, that the root of a plant may have any ſituation at plea- 
ſure, with reſpect to the body thereof; nor needs it either 
be loweſt, or higheſt, Sc. — Accordingly, in aloes, coral, 
moſſes, fungus's, Q. the root is. frequently. uppermoſt, and 
its growth downwards, | 


The vaſculat ſtructure of vrgetables, is rendered very appa- 


rent, by an experiment of Mr. Willughby. — Cutting off 


ſome pretty big branches of birch,” and making a ſort of ba 


.* ſony or "reſervoir, on the end thereof with foft wax; up- 


on filling this. with water, and holding. the branch upright, 
the water, in a few minutes, ſunk into the veſſels of the 
wood, and running quite through the length, dropped out 
conſiderably faſt ; continuing ſo to do, as long as the water 
was poured on; -— The fame. ſucceeds in a ſycamore, wal- 


© For fince Gvd-tannot be' ſaid to exiſt in all plates, as placed These ate lecrets 


VE 


* growth of vegetables is ſe. 
prifingly- promoted. —- Mr, 


le mentions à virtuoſo, who 


entertained his friends at the end of their meal with a ſallad 
he muſt be conceived to be every 'where, or in all things, as | of lettices which he fowed in their preſence, immediately 
I | before they fat down to table. 


 » Phe chymiſts'alſo furniſh--us with an extraordinary ſort of 


— 


| 


— 


| 


— 


nut tree, &c. though the flux here is not ſo copious. Phileſepb. 
Tranſact. No. 70. | 


kind to thoſe of another. 
phænomena of the ripening, odours, colouts, c. arc ac- 


[- 


vegetables + as, the arbor _Dianze, arbor Martis, Ec. — In 


effect, gold, ſilver,” iron, and copper, being preparcd in aq 
ſortis, there riſes out of them a. kind of tee, which ay 


tates, or grows, to the naked eye, and ſpreads into branches, 


leaves, Ec. the whole beighth of the water ; till all the nut- 


ter is ſpent therein. See Ar BOR Diane, &c. 


This water, the chymiſts call fint water 3 the ſecret whereof 


has been communicated by Rhodocanaſſes, à Greek chy nuit. 


VEGETABLE O. See the article Ort, 1 
VEGETATION, VeotraTto, the act whereby plants, 


and vther living bodies, receive nouriſhment, and grow. Sec 

PLANT, VEGETABLE, ACCRETION, Ce. 

Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt of different 
rts, veſſels, c. analogous to thoſe of animals: and cach 
ind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of a different hu- 

mour, or juice, ſecreted from the maſs of ſap ; which is con- 


ſidered as the blood, or common fund of them all. See Sar, 


and BLoop. . | 


Dr. Grew afſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſſels: thoſe pl. 
cad on the inner verge of the bark, he calls hmphedu&?s, and 


ſuppoſes them deſtined for the conveyance of the moſt aque- 
ous, or watery liquor; theſe Mr. Bradley calls the ner form- 
ing veſſels, which are annually produced, and help to increaſe 


the bulk of the tre. ; 


Thoſe, in the middle of the bark, Dr. Grew. calls 1a7//;- 


' rous, or reſiniferous veſſels; their uſe, according to Bradley, 


is to return the ſuperfluous! ſap; Theſe veſſels, Grew ob- 
ſerves, are the principal viſcera of plants; and adds, that as 
the viſcera of animals are but veſſels conglomerated ; ſo the 
veſſels of a plant are viſcera drawn out at length. See V1;- 
CERA. , * : x * | 

To the nutrition of plants, as well as animals, it ſeems ne- 
ceſlary that there be a concurrence: of two ſpecifically diſtin 
fluids ; and a learned author maintains an intermixture of two 
ſuch humours in every part of a tree, like that which we ob- 


ſerve in linſey-woolfey : every part of ſap being impregnated 


with other tinctures, and continually filtred from ſibtes of one 
From this mixture, many of the 


counted for, 


Theory of VEGETATION, — The proceſs of dune in the ve- 


getation of plants, is very accurately delivered by the excc!- 
lent. Malpighi, to the effect following. I | 
The egg (or ſeed) of the plant being excluded out of the 
ovary, ( pod, or hut] and requiring further foſtering 
_ brooding ; is committed to the earth. See SEED, and 
GO. | | 
There, that kind mother having received it into her boſom, 
not only does the office of incubation, by ber own warm v2- 
pours and exhalations, joined with the heat of the ſun ; but, 
by degrees, ſupplies what the ſeed requires for its further 
growth: as abounding every where with canals and finus's, 
wherein the dew, and rain-water, impregnated with fertile 
ſalts, glide, like the chyle and blood in the arteries, Cc. of 
animals. | both 
This moiſture meeting with a new depoſited ſeed, is perco- 
lated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the Huter 
rind, or husk, ( correſponding to the ſecundines of fcetus's ) 
on the inſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thick 
ſeminal leaves, (anſwering to the placenta in women, and 
the ve brutes) See SCUNDINE, PIAckx- 
TA, . 3+: WIE $33 4 pj „ Ap 
T heſe ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſiculx, 
or bladders, with a tube, correſponding to the navel-ſtring i: 


animals. See UmBiLIiCus:. . 


In theſe veſiculæ is received the moiſture of the earth, {train- 
ed through the rind of the ſeed ; which makes a flight fel 
mentation with the proper juice before contained therein. 
This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical vetle! to 
the trunk of the little plant; and to the gem, or bud, W On 
is contiguous thereto : upon which, a vegetation and increaic 
of the parts ſucceeds. '- 

Such is the procedure in the vegetation of plants ; which the 
illuſtrious author exemplifies in a grain of wheat; as:follows. 
— The firſt day the grain is ſown, it grows a little turgid; 
and the ſecundine, or husk, gapes a little in ſeveral places: 
and the body of the plant, being continued by the umbili- 
cal veſſel to à conglobated leaf, (which is called the 5 
or fleſh: of the ſeed, and is what conſtitutes the flowcr ) 
ſwells; by which means, not only the gem, or ſprout, (wich 
is to be the future ſtem) opens, and waxes green; but the 
roots begin to bunch out; whence the placenta, or ſeed- leaf, 
becoming looſe, gapes. 1 

The ſecond day the ſecundine, or husk, being broke through: 
the ſtem, or top of the future ſtraw, appears on the outſide 


thereof, and grows upwards by degrees: in the mean mw | 


ficulz 3 and puts forth a white down. And the leaf being 
pulled away, fee the roots of the plant bare; the future 
bud, leavess and the reſt of the ſtalk ſtill lying hid. — Be- 
tween the roots, and the aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the 
plant is knit,” by the navel-knot, to the | fower-leaf ; which 
is very moiſt, hk it till retains its white colour, and its 
natural tate. bY 
| The third day, the pulp of the conglobated, or round leaf, 
becomes turgid with the juice which it bas received from the 
earth, fermenting with its own. TEST 
Thus the plant i ſing in bigneſs, and its bud or ſtem 
becoming taller from whitiſh, turns greeniſh : the late- 


roots; except on their tips 3 and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind 


about the ſaline particles of the foil, little lumps of earth, 
c. like ivy; whence they grow curled. Above the lateral 
roots, there now break out two other little ones. 

The fourth day, the ſtem mounting upwards, makes a right 
angle with the ſeminal leaf: "The laſt roots put forth more 3 
and the other three, growing larger, are clothed with more 
hairs, which ftraightly embrace the lumps of earth; and 


cream. — By ſtripping it off, the root ſtem of the plant 
are plaialy ſeen, with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe 
outer part is ſolid, like a bark, and the inner more ſoft, and 


The fifth day, the ſtalk ſtill riſing, puts forth a permanent, 
or ſtable leaf, which is green, and folded the roots grow 
longer, and there appears a new tumor of a future root: 
the outer, ot ſheath-leaf is looſened 3 and the ſeed- leaf begins 
to ſade. Ee x | | 1 

The ſixth day, the ſtable-leaf being looſened, the plant 
mounts upwards ; the ſheath-leaf till cleaving ahout it like 
a bark. The ſeed-leaf is now ſeen finuous, or wrinkled, 
and faded: and this being cut or freed from the ſecundine, 
the fleſh, or pericarpium, is found of a different texture; the 
outer part, whereby the outſide of the ſeed or grain is heaved 
up, being more ſolid ; but the inſide veſicular, and filled with 


humor: eſpecially that part'next the navel-knot. — All the 


leaves being pulled off, the roots torn, and the flower-leaf re- 
moved, the trunk appears; wherein, not far from the roots, 
the navel knot bunches out, which is ſolid, and hard to cut: 
above, there is the mark of the ſheath-leaf, which was pulled 
off ; and underneath, as in an arm-pit, the gem is often hid. 
— The hind part of the plant, ſhews the breakings forth of 
the roots, likewiſe the faded placenta, - 

After the eleventh day, the ſeed-leaf, as yet ſticking to the 
plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted ; within it is hol- 
low ; and about the ſecundine, the mucous, and white ſub- 
glance of the ſeed, being continued to the navel-knot, forms 
a cavity, All the roots becoming longer, 'put forth new 
branches out of their ſides: the ſeed-leaf withers, and its 
veſicles are emptied : the internodes, or ſpaces between the 
knots, grow longer; new gems appear; and the middle root 
crows ſeveral inches long, ee 

After a month, the roots and ſtalk being grown much lon- 
ger, new buds break out at the firſt knot, and little tumors 
bunch out, which, at length, break into roots. For other 
circumflances of Vegetation, fee GrneRATION, JUICE, 
Streb, RapicLEe, PLUME, PERPENDICULARITY, PA- 
RALLELISM, Oc. | | 
As to the Vegetable Matter, or the food whereby plants grow, 
there is ſome doubt : the common opinion among natu- 
ialiſts, is, that water is the great vegetable food z which is 
confirmed by an eaſy experument. 

A ſprig of balm, mint, or the like plant, is ſet in à phial of 
pure water, without any mixture of earth; yet the ſprig 
grows, puts forth roots, leaves, and branches. 9 2 
Agreeable to which, is another famed experiment of Van 
Helmont; who drying 200 pounds of earth, and planting a 
willow which weighed 5 pounds therein, he watered it only 
with rain, or diſtilled water; and to ſecure it from any other 
carth, covered it with a pertorated tin cover: at 5 years end, 
weighing the tree, with all the leaves it had born in that 
time, he found it to weigh 169 pounds 3 Ounces 3 yet the 
earth was only diminiſhed 2 ounces. See WATER. 

'To aſcertain this point, Dr. Woodward has made ſome very 
good experiments; which, at the ſame time, give light to 
many other circumſtances of vegetation. — His experiments are 
moſt of them made with ſprigs of mint, and ſome other plants, 
nicely weighed, and incloſed in equal glaſs phials, well cover- 
ed up with -parchment ; leaving only room for the ſtems to 
aſcend through it; and filled with Water: ſome. with 


'pring water, others with rain water, others with 'T hames 
er. | 


Vor, II, 


. 


At the end of 77 days he took them all out again weighed 
them, as alſo the water left; and computed the weight of 


fore, only ſome were filled with Hyde-Park conduit water 

alone, others with the ſame water and a certain proportiort 

— 3 diſſolved in it; and others in the ſame water 
iſtill 


At the end of 56 days, he weighed the plants, water, Ac. 


and computed What each plant had gained, what quantity of 
water was expended on the plant, and the proportion of the 
increaſe of the plant, to the decreaſe of the water. 

The reſult of all which experiments, he gives us in the fol- 
lowing obſervations, and refleQions. -= 1*. In plants of the 
ſame kind, the leſs they are in bulk, the ſmaller uantity of 
the fluid maſs, in which they are ſet, is drawn of — The 
conſumption, where the maſs is of equal thickneſs, being 
* nearly proportional to the bulk of the plant. 

n effect, the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſels of plants, 
in much the ſame manner as up a filtre: and it! is no great 
wonder, that the larger filtre ſhould draw off more water 
than the ſmaller ; or that a plant, that hath more and larger 
veſſels, ſhould take up a greater ſhare of the fluid, in which 
it is ſet; than one that has fewer can: nor is this noted as 
a thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly with regard to 
what follows. | 
2%. Much the greater part of the fluid maſs thus drawn oft, 
and conveyed into the plant, does not ſettle or abide there 
but paſſes through their pores, and exhales up into the at- 
moſphere. — That the water, in theſe experiments, aſcend- 
ed only through the veſſels of the plants, is certain; lince 


ſome glaſſes, which had no plants in them, though iſpoſed 


in like manner as the reſt, remained at the end of the expe- 
riraent as at firſt, without an diminution of water : and that 
the greateſt part of it dies off from the plant, into the atmo- 
ſphere, is as certain. 

The leaſt proportion of the water expended, was to the aug- 
ment of the plant, as 46 or 50 tot; and in ſome 100, 209, 
nay, in one, as 700 to 8 | 

This fo. continual an emiſſion of water, in ſo great plenty, 
from the parts of the plant, affords. a manifeſt reaſon, why 
countties that abound with trees, and the larger vegetables 
eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to damps, great humi- 
dity in the air, and more frequent rains, than othets that 
are more open and free. — The great moiſture in the air, 
was a great inconvenience, and annoyance to thoſe who 
6rſ ſettled in America; which, at that time, was overgrown 
with woods and groves: but as theſe were burned and de- 
ftroyed, to make Way for habitations, and culture of the 
earth; the air mended, changed into a temper much more 
ſerene and dry than before. 

Nor does this humidity go off pure, and alone, but uſu- 
ally carries with it many. parts of the ſame nature, with thoſe 
whereof the plant, through which it paſſes, conſiſts: the craſſer, 
indeed, are not ſo eaſily born up into the atmoſphere, but are 
uſually depoſited on the ſarface of leaves, flowers, and other 
parts of the plants ; whence our mannas, Our honies, and 
other gummous exudations of vegetables: but the finer and 
lighter parts, are with greater cafe ſent up into the atmo- 
ſphere ; thence they are conveyed to our organs of ſmell, by 
the air we draw in reſpiration ; and are plealant or offenſive, 
beneficent or injurious to us, according to the nature of the 
plants from whence they ariſe, — And ſince theſe owe their 
riſe to the water that aſcends out of the earth, through the 


| bodies of plants; we cannot be far to ſeek for the cauſe, why 


they are more numerous! the air, and a greater quantity 
of odours is found exhaling from vegetables, in warm humid 
ſeaſons, than in any others. 

30. A great part of the terreſtrial matter, that is mixed 
with water, aſcends up into the plant, 2s well as the water. 
—Tnere was much more terreſtrial matter, at the end of the 
experiment, in the water of the glaſſes that had no plants in 
them, than in thoſe which had plants. — The garden-mould 
Jifſolved in ſome of the glaſſes, was conſiderably diminiſh- 
ed, and carried off; nay, the terreſtrial and vegetable matter, 
was born up in the tubes filled with ſand, cotton, &c. It 
that quantity, as to be evident, even to ſenſe; and the bodies 
in the cavities of the other tabes, that had their lower ends 
immerſed in water, Wherein ſaffron, cochincal, &c. had 
been infuſed, were tinged with yellow, purple, c. — To 
look abroad a little towards our ſhores, and parts within the 
verge of the ſca, theſe will preſent us with a large ſcene of 
plants, that, along with the vegetable, take up into them 
mere mineral matter alſo, in great abuadance ; ſuch as our 
ſea-purſlain, the ſeveral ſorts of algas, of ſamphires, and other 
marine plants: thoſe contain common ſea ſalts, which are the 
fame as the foſſil, in ſuch plenty, as not only plainly to he 
diſtinguiſhed on the palate, but may be drawn out of chem 
in conſiderable quantity: nay, ſome affirm, there are plants 


found that will yield nitre, and other mineral ſalts, ; 
13 D . The 


— — 


inſtances above alledged, but "Ong. a 
| 


Hence it is, that in agricu 
Sood, and fit for the production of corn, or other vegetables; 
little will come of it, unleſs the parts of it be ſeparated and 


. 4 / 
apt, and diſpoſed to attend Water in all its motions, and 
low it into each of its receſſes; as appears not only. from the 


all the care imaginable, filtre it 
tions, yet ſome terreſtrial matter will remain, — Dr. Wood. 


ward has filtred water through, ſeveral ſheets of thick paper, | 
and after that, through very cloſe. fine cloth, twelve times 
doubled; and this over and over, and yet a. conſiderable tt 


and fine, along with the water, it is the lefs ftrarge, it 


ſhould attend it in its paſſage th h the ducts and veſſels of | | 
ſhould atte pallage itil 2 a {ame individual plant. If, thereſore, the / ſoil wherein any 


Plants: it is true, filtring and diſtilling the water, intercepts, 


at light kind, or vegetable matter, and t t, too, per- 
eil dillolved, and reduced to fingle 

enter the tubules, and veſſels of plants: on which account it 
is, that this water is fo very fertile and prolihc. du; 


neral matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only 
groſs and ponderous, but ſcabrous and inſlexible; and ſo not 


— oblerved in ſtagnant water : theſe, when thus con- 

Joined, | 

ſels of plants; which ingly they might have done. by 
ture, be the earth never ſo rich, 


Tooſe : arid it is on this account, ſuch pains are beſtowed 
in the digging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, harrowing, 


ried up into the ſeed or plant, for its formation and increaſe, 


lumps wherewith they wete incorporated, thoſe muſt moulder 


immediately, and fall aſunder of courſe : the hardeſt flone we | 
meet with, if it happen, as it frequently doth, to have any 
ſort of falt intermixed with the ſand r which it conſiſts, 


upon its being expoſed to a humid air, in a ſhort time dif. 
folves and crumbles all to pieces ; and much more will clod- 


ded earth, or clay, which is not of ſo compact and ſolid a 


conſtitution. hp 5 | 
The fame way is lime likewiſe ſerviceable in vegetation : the 


husbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only mellows the | 


merely ſoftens, and relaxes the earth ; by that means, ren- 


dering it more capable of entering the ſeeds of vegetables | 


ſet in it, in order to their nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it 


would have been. — The Properties of lime are well known, | 


and how apt it is to be put in a ferment, and commotion by 


mixed with earth, however hard and clodded that may be, 


quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in it, — The truth of 
this propoſition, 'is diſcernable through the whole proceſs of 


this author's experiments, — The mint in one of his glaſſes, 


ver water, which was apparently ſtored more copiouſly with 
terreſtrial matter, than the ſpring or rain water, wherein the 
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The vegetable matter being very fine and light, is e thounh, 4 * 8 2 | — rad 2 — | 
. r f 5 ö Sc. | £ er 
was the very. ſame with the firſt, only Bad none of the earth 
mixed with it; yet, in a ſhort time, the plant not only over. 
"The"; but much outſtripped the others. 


is limited ta the quantity of proper terreſtrial” matter in the 


cach part of the ſame vegetable: and chat there are very Ma. 
ny and different ingredients to go to the compoſition of the 


. vegetable or ſeed is planted, contains all, or moſt of these 


— 


| itution, magnitude, figure, and gravity, ſhould 
conſtitute bodies ſo. unlike in all thoſe reſpects, as vegetables 


of different kinds are; N cen as the different parts of the 


ſame vegetable: that one thould- carry a reſindus, anotle- 2 
milky, a third a yellow, a fourth a red juice in its veins ; one 


while it ſtood, though 2504 grains of water were ſpent up- 
on it: but this might pollibly be owing, not to the water's 
wanting matter fit for the nouriſhment of that particul:r 

"I to the water's being an improper medium for it to 
grow in: too much of that liquor, in ſome plants, may pro- 


: bably hurry the terreſtrial antter through the veſſels too {a 


more, if ſowed with that corn: ſome other grain it may, 
as barley ; and after this bas been fown fo oft, that the land 


with, being reduced by the ſucceſſive crops, and moſt of it 
born off: each ſort of grain takes forth that peculiar mat- 
ter, that is proper for its own nouriſhment, 

It may be brought to bear another ſeries of the ſame veoc- 
tables; but not till it is ſupplied with a new fund of W 
ter, of the like ſort with what it firſt contained; either by 


the ground's lying fallow for ſome time, till the rain l. 


poured a frefh ſtock upon it; or by the manuring it. — I hat 
this ſupply is of the like ſort, is evident from the ſeveral ma- 
nures found beſt to promote the vegetation 3 which are, chief. 
ly, either parts of vegetables, or of animals: of animals, ue 
ay, which either derive their own nouriſhment immediately 
from vegetable bodies, or from other animals that do fo; in 
particular, . the blood, urine, and excrements of animals; 
ſhavings of horns, and hoofs ; hair, wool, feathers, calcined 
ſhells, Tees of wine and beer, aſhes of all ſorts of vegetable 
bodies, leaves, ſtraw, roots, and ſtubble, turned into earth 


by ploughing, or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve there, — 


Thele are our beſt manures; and being vegetable ſubſtances, 
when refunded back again into the earth, ſerve for the for- 
mation. of. other like bodies, See Max URING, and Com- 
„ . | 

The like is obſervable in gardens, where the trees, ſhrubs, 
and herbs, after their continuing in one ſtation, till they have 
derived thence the greater part of the matter fit for their in- 
creaſe, will decay, and degenerate ; unleſs either freſh cartl, 
or ſome fit manure be applied to them: it is true, they may 
maintain themſelves there for ſome time, by ſending forth 
roots farther. and farther, to an extent all around, to fetch 
in more proviſion ; but, at laſt, they muſt have a freſh ſup- 
Ply brought to them, or they themſelves be removed or tranſ⸗ 
planted to ſome place bettet furniſhed with matter for thcir 


ſubliſtence, — And accordingly, gardeners obſerve, that p 8 
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and warm ſeaſons: and indeed, in ind 

thoſe that keep cloſeſt to the earth, always produce the mo 
and "beſt fruit; for which, zeaſon at 4 

io. the, grownh..of 


* 


TATION. | ley etl 4 TT == +" þ ; | q 
The philoſophers ſpeak of three kinds of ſouls, the vegeta- 
tive, {enſitive, and rational. , See SOUL. 1 (1 
The vegetative ſoul, is that principle whereby, trees and plants 


VE 
CIT + 


. 


* " 
1 


live, grow, produce their kinds, &c. Ses PLAN r. 


This v2getative principle is differently, ſeated. in different | 


the ſides of the veins, being Jeſs than that agaioft the ſides of 
the arteries; betauſe the force of the heart is much broke 
|» che\ capillaries; —- See Tad. Ser, (Angeiol.) fr. 7. li. 4 
3. 4. e. d. fee alſo the article PRLNAHOorouν 

ces, In the veinr there is no pulſe,” becauſe the blood is throw: 


* 


4 a peri- 
Coat. See 


Theſe, in the motion of the blood towards the heart, are 
preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the bein; but ſhut the. veint, 
«| againſt any reflux» of the blood that way from the heart, 


page: an ingenious author obſerves, that, generally ſpeaking, |\- and thereby ſuſtain the weight thereof in the great trunk. 
| ; a . N a 


to reſide wholly in the roots; which, if cut into ever ſo 
many parts, 135 thoſe being planted in 
' grow. See 


indigeſted earth and falts which aſcend through the roots; 
and 


V 


VEIL, Veron, a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to hide, or prevent 


VE1L, is alſo uſed for a large piece of crape, wore on the head 
The novices wear white veils 3 and thoſe who have made the 


VEIN, VEexa, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral veſſels, 


conveys the globu es of the blood. See BL 00D. 


$ place is exactly between the. trunk, and root; at leaſt,” this 


* appears to be the place in moſt of the , ſeminiferous tribe; 


which, if cut down near that place, bale! Clue again. 
In other plants, as the elm, and many, edible plants, it ſeems | 


| the ground, ſoon 
door, and PLANTING» * 
n others, as the willow kinds, it ſeems to be diffuſed all 
over, both root, trunk, and branches; inſomuch, that if 
cut into a thouſand pieces, there is no deſtroying them with- 
out ſplitting them in the middle ; and ſcarcely. then. See 
FErcunDiTY. 3 | 2 4a'& a-ty 
Laſtly, in others, as the cereus's, ficus's, &c. it is ſeated in 
the body, branches, and leaves; any of which being put in- 
to the ground, ſtrike root immediate y, and grow. 


Ll 
* 


* 


The office of this vegetative principle, is to concoct the 


to aſſimilate them to the nature of the plant. See Vz- 
GETATION. _ 9 3 bens 

EHICLE, Venicu run, in its literal ſenſe, ſigniſies 
ſomewhat that carries, or bears a thing along. See Car- 
RIAGE, Waccon, WHrsgEtr, c. nh ator} os 7 
Thus, in anatomy, the ſerum is ſaid to be the vehicle that 


In phatmacy, any liquid ſerving to dilute another, with, or to 
adminiſter, it in, more agreeably to a patient, is called a ve- 
hicle: 


Water is the vehicle of the nutritious matter, of vegetables. 
See VEGETAT10N, and WATER. - 


the ſight of any thing. | W 

In this ſenſe, we read of a large veil, or curtain, in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, miraculouſly rent at the paſſion of our 
Saviour, — In the Romiſh churches, in time of Lent, they 
have werls, or curtains over the altar, crucifix, images of 
the ſaints, &c. 


by nuns; as the badge of their profeſſion. — Whence, to 
take the veil, ſignifies to commence religious. See. Px 0- 
FESSION. A! 
vows, black vals. See Novice.  _ 2 
The prelate before whom the vows. are made, bleſſes the 
veil, and gives it the religious. See RELIOGIOUS, &c. 


or canals, which receive the blood from, the divers parts of 
the body, to which the arteries have conveyed it from the 
heart; and carry it back to the heart again. — See Tab. 
Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6, 7. fee alſo BLOOD, &c. 

The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries, reflected back again towards the heart. See CAP IL 
LARY, and ARTERY. 

In their progreſs, uniting their channels as they approach the 
heart they, at laſt, all form three large veins, or trunks, vis. 
"The vena cava deſcendens ; which brings the blood back from 
all the parts above the heart. — The vena. cava, aſcendens ; 


which brings the blood from all the parts. below the heart. 


1 


Cava, HART, Porta, G. | 
The anaſtomoſis, or inoſculation of the veing and arteries, 
was firſt ſeen by the microſcope, in the feet, tails, c. of 
frogs, and other amphibious animals, by Leewenhoeck ; but 


And the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. See 


| has ſince been obſerved in other animals, particularly the 
omentum of a cat, by Mt. Cowper, Ac. See AnasTo-| 


MosIs, CIRCULATION, Cc. 


: 


| The coats of the veins are four, the ſame with thoſe of the 


arteries; only the muſcular coat is as thin in all the veins, a8 


it is in the capillary arteries ; the preſſure of the blood againſt 


. See VALIV I. | | 
The veins are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to their ſituation, 
into ſuperior,” and inferior, ' aſcending, und deſcending ; right, 
as the meſenteric, and it, as the ſplenic branch; internal, 
as the baſilica ; and external, as the humeral. 
Many of them, - likewiſe, acquire denominations from the 
parts wherein they are found; as, the ſugulars, phrenitic, 
renal, ilice, hypagaſtric, "epigaſtric, axillary, crural, umbi- 
ical, fural, ſcratica, ſaphena, mediana, cephalic, thoracic, 
ſubclavian, intercoſtal, coronal, diaphragmatic, hamorrh- 
- 7 wie 8 mammillary, gaſtric,  flomachic, chi- 
nie, ri N IS, | 
Fo fire alſo diſtinguiſhed, from their particular offices, 
into ſpermatic, emulgent, &c. all which ſee exhibited in 700. 

Anatomy, (Angriol.) — and their particular'deſctiptions under 
their proper articles JU GUITAR, PHRENITIC, &c. 

VEI is alſo applied to the ſtreaks, or waves of divers colours, 

appearing on ſeveral” forts of woods, ſtones, &c. as if they 

were really painted; and which the painters frequently imi- 

tate in painting wainſcots, c. ne eee 
Marble is generally full of ſuch veins. See MARBLF.— 

- Lapis lazuli has veins like gold. See Lars: — Ovid, ſpeak- 
ing of the metamorphoſes of men into ſtones, ſays — Ou 
med? vena fuit, ſub codem nomine manſit. 

Veins, in are a defect, proceeding uſually from an ine- 
quality in their conſiſtence, as to hard, ſoft; which 
makes the ſtone crack, and ſhiver in thoſe parts. 

Vein is alſo applied, in the ſame ſenſe with fratum, to the 
various diſpoſitions and kinds of earth met withal in Gigging. 
See STRATUM. _ | | 
Thus, we ſay, a vein of ſand, another of rock, &c. a vn 
of ocher, vitriol, allom, calamine, coal, c. — Mineral 
waters acquire their different qualities, by paſſing through 
veins of vitriol, ſulphur, c. See MinzRAL. 

In the fame ſenſe, we fay, a bein of gold, ſilver, quick- 
ſilver, &c,. meaning certain parts of the earth, wherein the 
oar or glebe of thoſe metals is found; and which is diſtri- 
buted into divers branches, like the veins in the body. Sce 
Ort. Ming, Se. | 
Tavernier gives us a deſcription of the veins in the diamond 
mines in Golconda, with the manner of digging them. Sce 
D1iamonD.- ' fr) a 
In digging of coal-pits, they meet with a variety of 9, 
the order, &c. of which, is different, in different places: in 
the Philoſophical * 06h No, 360. the veins in thoſe 
famous coal-mines at Mendip, in Somerſetſhire, are obſerved 
to be, (below the turf, or loam, or malm, a reddiſh fie. 
ſtone ; the coal clives, which is blackiſh rock ;) the Hinting dcin, 
a hard coal for mechanic uſes ; five. feet below which, is e 
cathead vein, 22 ſeet thick, intermixed with lumps of {tone ; 
at a like diſtance below which, is the three-coal vein, divided 
into three kinds of coal, and about three feet thick. 
The veins hitherto mentioned, are frequently worked in the 
ſame pit. The next is the peaw vein, which is intermixcd 
with cockle-ſhells, and fern branches, uſually wrought in 4 
ſeparate pit: though its depth below the three-coa! ver: be 
only about five feet, yet the cliff between is very hard, and 
liable to water: this vein-is about a yard thick; and the like 
diſtance below it, is the /mith's-coal vein - beneath which, 
the ſhelly wein ; and under that; a vein of 10 inches, little 
worth, and ſeldom wrought. See CoAL. 
The Jame veins are found in a place 7 or 8 miles apart. 
All the bein lie obliquely, or ſhelving, like the fide of 2 
houſe: tlie obliquity, or pitch, as they term it, is about 22 
inches in a fathom ; which, When it riſes to the land, 
called crop, and in ſome places h ſſeti | 


| In. digging to the ſouth-weſt, they oft meet with ridges, 


which cauſe the vein to trap up; i. e. being cut off by the __ 
: J 


VEL 


hey on the contrary, | working — 2 ridge to the 


| north-eaſt; they ſay,” it ways dnun, i. e. they 5 


: 


VE L'AMEN,' ivufed by fone ſurgeons, for the bag, skin, or | 


bladder of an impoſthume, or ſwelling. See Cy 


| one whereon the inſcription is at Rome, put THAI LUS: 
though" we find mention of the fame Hallus, 'as 3 Samaritan 


ſhe ws that the  velarii, and their chief, were very antient | 


officers, and in uſe among the firſt emperors. 


VELI T Es, in the Roman army, a kind of antient ſoldiery, 


who were armed lightly with a Javelin, a cask, 


VELLEITY, VelLtErtas, in the ſchool philoſophy, is 


cuiraſſe, and 


uſually defined a languid, cold, and remiſs will. Ser WII z. 


dee FIBA, and Convulsron. 


VELOCITY, in mechanjes feiftmeſe ; that 


motion, whereby 2 moveable js diſpoſed t run over à certain 


MonenTou. 


Felicity is conceived, either a8 abſolute, or relatins the velo- 


ue have hitherto con ſidered, is ple, or 4 


reſpect to a certain ſpace, moved ina certain time, 


Relative, or reſpetive velocity, is that wherewith 


towards the 


other at reſt, or whether they both move ; which may hap- 
Pen two ways; either by two bodies mutually approaching 
cach other in the ſame right line, or by two badies moving 


the fame way in the ſame line, only the foremoſt 


the other; for by this means, this will overtake that. And, 


Tilt is greater or left. 12 1 


Thus, if two bodies dome nearer each other by two feet, 
that of two others, which only approach one foot in the 


Vite CITIES of bodies moving in Curves. According to Ga- 
tle s ſyſtem of the fall of heavy bodies, / now admitted by 


ſlower than 


the relative 


—_— 


| 


Cloid; ought not to be as the. roots of. the heighths ; fince a 
dux ve is only: a ſeries of an infinity of infin; 


guous planes, inclined 
ſeem to fail in this caſe 


Propofition would 


of its velocity 


Now, all the 
Whereof a cu 
among themſe 
curve, the lo 


nitely little: 


ever, conſiſting 


with 


infinitely little, 
rve conſiſts, making infinitely obtuſe angles 
Ives, 2 body falling along the Concavity of 4 
of vehicity it undergoes each inftan t, 

but a finite rtion 
of an inkinity of infinite! 

%% moving through it, loſes an infini 
little parts of its velocity + and an infinity of infinitely Ii 
Parts, makes f 

nity of infinit 
they be of th 


- 


ſome reſtriction. 


velocities, by who | 
„of conſequence, the eſſence of all 


curves in the general, is the ſame 


By means of this 
cities of a bod 


is immedi: te 


foot of this equation, 


always varies 


y are known 


ly determined. — It 


equation, as ſoon as. 
» the curve, 


Y ta 7 
os 


e ratio will be likewiſe 
ſe concurrence a body 


* GN A £1 8 4 ; 
nns ns... 
4 1 


of fame principle, Iikewi, led b bo conclude;that'ie lo- 
inclined planes, making an angle 
uch like a- Rick when broke, the velocity 


econd plane, loſes ſomewhat 
and, of conſequence, that it is not the 


little parts makes a finite magnitude, if 


will 


thing as the Concourſe, or 


forces, which, taken two by two, 
body. — Thus we have a moſt ſimple, 


of all poſſible curves, and all poſſible 


the two ſimple wetz- 
reſulting from them, 


is obſervable, that on the 


an uniform velecit I, and a velgcity 


that 


according to the roots of the heighths, produce 


ndent of the angle made by the two 


pro- 


that give the velocities - conſequently, a cannon 
obliquely to the horizon, 


horizontally, or 


as well as horizontal ones, See Prof 


cribe a parabola, The beſt mathematicians, 
uch ado to prove, that oblique projections 


EC- 


3 ſuppoſe the moveable A, (726. Mechanics, 


me; 


dividing 


V.EN. 


:Rividing 80 by 40, the quotieat 2 ſhews he dit de 
moveable to be ſuch, as that it paſſes over an interval of two 
feet in one minute: the velocity, ru r 
ſed by 8; that is, by. 2. 5 

Suppoſe, again, another moveable; B, which; in 30 ſecohds | 
of time, travels 90 feet ; the indem of its celerity will de 3. 


| foot, which is ſuppoſed every where of the fame tength z and 
the meaſure of time à ſecond, which is conceived” every | 


to the velocity of B, as 2 to g; ĩ 8 e 
2 if the ſpace be /, and the Ae chi y 


time, and the velecity.. See Morton. 


Circular: VREILOcir r. 
Meaſure of VELocity. 47 See the article A 


VzLocity ' of Wind, of Light, ' ' Sound, Ae. 
Licar, Sound," Ge. * 
VELOM *;-a kind of beet, finer, weary and whicer 
than the common parchment. Ser Pa rcnMenwy. 
*The word is formed from the Finck er tho Latin 
| 9 vitel/iftus, belonging to à calf. - de . ade Ann 
ae Vet Bed a, Meute i . n 
i} VELYET ., zich king of Mu, all G06, "ebjered? 6n'the | 
' | outſide wü a -clofe; ' ſhort, fine; Hit Le A 
146 being a very ſtrong, cloſe tiſſue- N 
1 „The word is formed of the French blau which fignifies 
1 - -*_ the fame and which comes from wel, 4 thing covered 
| WY. | with hair. N 26) NESW Vn | 
| Tbe nap or ſhag, called alfa the welveting, of this Auf, is 
formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the Work- 
man puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or needle; 
170 and which be afterwards, cuts, by drawing a ſharp ſtenl tool 
15 . along the channel of the needle, to the ends of the, warp. | 
| The principal and, beſt. manufactories of welvee ave in France: 
there are others, in Italy, particularly at Venice, Milan, Flo-|. 
kence, Genoa, and Lucca: others in Holland, ſet up by the 
French refugees 3 Whereof, that at Haerlem is the moſt con- 
| ſiderable: but they all come ſhort, of the beauty of 2 of. 
Franck; and, dy, + are fold ſor 10 org 64 te 
leb. — There are FO. brought qo China, they | 
Aare the worſt of all, 7. 


There ate veluert. ae . * 41 i, u- 
Figu 


eee tian: 
ee 
hoe Was, 


form and ſmooth, without either. figures or ſtripes. 

red VeLver, that is, adorned and worked th dies f- 
gures z though the ground be nee that 
is, the whole ſurf e SOR See FIGURED. ++ 
Ramage, . or . branched VEzLvsT, repreſenting. long faalks, | 
© branches, &c. on a ſattin ground, which is fometimes. of the 
_ fame colour With the 'velvety but more uſunlly of a different 


50 we) 

ound, &. 

ELVET, is that wherein: * ee . Ae 

e . have been e in the Spar N. but not cut 
e ee 

Striped VE LVYET, is that ein — are ſtripes of divers co- 
"Tours, running along the "warp z, whether. thoſe ſtripes be 
partly velpet, and partly ſattin, or all velveted. | 

Flawered VE LVR, is that wheiein the ground is a kind of 
taffety, and the figures velvet. 


rent degrees of ſtrength and goodneſs, into velvets of four | 
threads, three threads, two threads and a thread and half: 
the firſt are thoſe where there arg eight threads of ſhag, or 


ſix, and the reſt four. 
In general, all velvers, both worked: = Seeg l ern and | 


well boiled, . They are all of the ſame breadth, ., © + 
VENA, Vin, i in anatomy. See De Article. V᷑I. 
VENA Cava. See the article CA vA. 

Vera Porta, & c. — See Tab. Anat. (gd fr 5. tt, 11 
ſee alſo the article Pox TA, c. 


VENA Pulmonis. See the article Per Rod An v. 


| | | tony; and populacly, bleeding. Ses PALEDOTOMY, Sc. 


| Venz Lagee. + \LACTEAL. 
1 V᷑ N Lymphatice.. Fo. the article 3 LYMPHATIC. - 
| Vin z Preputii, &c. 'PREPUCE. 


| VENAL, or Vzxovs, anatomi ſomethin that} 
bears a relation to a vein. yon wan 2 5 0 
The extremities of the cava wk — veins, hive 
they enter the auricles of the heart, ars called venous finus's. 
See Cava, and PULMONARY ; ſee alſo anz, end Su- 
CULATION. 


VENnAL,*, VENnALIs,.is alſo uſed for ſomething, bought » with 
money, or procured by bribes. 


The word is formed from the Latin, venalis, to be ſold. 
Thus, we ſay, venal bards ; 3 courtezans, and flatterers are 


| Wherefore, fines in each caſe the meaſure of the ſpace a a| 


may be enpreſſed by /- 13 be Jeg, ee . 


. 


| "8 e inſtead of ſattin, they tnake the ground 


Vetvets are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their diffi | 


ven 


„ 6 29:70 OB STERN 

1a England, chere are ſeveral offices. in the revenue, policy, 
| Kc. be but this Urnulity of offices is no where fo con- 
ſiderable, as in Francez where, all- offices of judicature are 
dought of the king, and only re officers are elected. 
See OFFICE. l wel ot 
£ . Offices, in England, n * ua kind. ot connivance ; 

in France, it is 4 thing ſolemn, and authorized..— The be- 


Where of the fare duration: the indices of che velveitier 2| © - nality was firſt introduced by Louis XII. Who, to clear thoſe 


immenſe debts contracted by his predeceſſor. Charles VIII. 
Without burthening his people with new. taxes; bethouęht 
himſelf to ſell the offices; and, in reality, made a vaſt ſum 
the ” CC 1490344 i 8:4 

_— advantage of the fame expedient to get 
money, and ſold his poſts openly: under the ſame king, it 
vas only accounted a kind 2 that loan was no 

a 


| a 
more than a name to diſguiſe, ſale.— The parliament 
not being able to reliſh the vena oy of offices, always made 
— nho0a andy. chat he did not buy his, poſt, either 
directly or indirocily ; but chere Was a tacit: exception made, 
of monies lent the king for being put into them. — At length, 
the parliament finding its Oppoſitiags were in vain, and that 
the traffic of offices was puliekiyanthoriged, aboliſhed the 
oath in 1597. ann nenen 
VEN DEE, in law, the perſon to whom any eg is ſold; 
in contradiſtinction to wendor, or the ſeller. | 
VENDITIONI EZxpmag,/ is .k judicial writ, directed to the 
ſheriff ; 7 commanding} bim to fe}! goods, Which be las for- 
- merly, by commandment, taken into bis hands for the (4- 
tis 2 a judgment given in the king's court 
VE RING, Va SMN, or Finzaxixc, a kind 


r- of different kinda, are applied and ſaſten- 


ed on a ground of ſome common wood. See Mosarc. 


There are two kinds. of inlayingy the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of comparti- 
ments of di wood : the other requires à deal more art, 
and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like figures. 
The frſt kind is what we properly call weneering; the latter 
we have already deſcribed, under the article MARQUE Ty. 
The wood intended or veneering,. is is fir} fawed out into 
-  Nices, or leaves about'a line thick: in order to ſaw them, the 
blocks or planks are placed upright, in a kind of ſawing- 
preſs: — I be deſcription whereof may be ſeen-under the at- 
ticle PRESS. % Nate n 
. Fheſe flices are aſterwrards cut into narrow: dips, and faſhion- 
ed divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed : then the 
joints being carefully adjuſted; and the pieces brought don 
to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the pur poſc; 
they are glued down on a ground, or block of dry wood, 
With good ſtrong Engliſh glue“ 
The pieces thus pointed and glued, the work, 1 ſmall, is put 
bs a if large, it is laid on the bench, covered with a 
| d prefled down with poles,” or pieces of wood, one 
end whereof 1 1 — and the other 
eg the board, , 
hen the glue is quite dry, take it out oÞ the preſs, 
and finiſh 17 80 with — 2. then with divers ſcla- 
pers ; ſome whereof reſemble raſps, which take-off the dents, 
&c. left by the planes. 
When ſafficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with the skin 
of a ſea-dog, wax, and a bruſh had welliter of ſhave gra(s: 
Which is the laſt operation. 755 
VEN ELLIS. See Vicis: & Kmellis * 
VENE REAL, ſomethidtz belonging to Venus. Sce VII. 


velveting, to each tooth of the n = ſecond have only | 


VENA- SECT10, the opening of a vein ealled e . ; 


A venereal perſon, is one addicted to verery,' or dener ca, Pen- 


i ſures. — Penereal medicines, are called e ech provuoca- 


tives, &. 


. Howered, are to have their warp and ſhag of organſin, ſpun 'VzNERBAL Di rafts Loa Vanznna, the French diſeaſe, fe id 


diſeaſe, Frenc ox, or great por, is a Contagious n. lady, 
\. contracted by ſome impure humour, generally received i: Coi- 


tion; and diſcoyering| itſelf in ulcers and Pain about the ge- 


I nital and other parts, See Px 


It is uſually ſaid to have made its firkk appearance | in Europe 
in the year 1493.3 though others. will have it much older, 
and contend; for it being known to the om rn only under 
other names. ' 
Mr. Becket, phizicularly, has . to ſhew, that it 5 
the fame with what among our forefathers was called t': le. 
pro; and which, in many of our antient Engliſh writing” 
Charters, Ac. is called &renning, or burning. © 
In order to prove his point, he has ſcarched the records te 
lating to the ſtews antiently kept on the Bankſide, court 
| wark, under the jurifdiftion of the rome of Winchefter, 
SEE STEWS. . 
Among other e theſe Waben Ibs 1162, it was 
appointed, That no ſtew- holder ſhould keep any wont 
+ that hath. the perillous infirmity of Bux in. And in an 
| other. yellom manuſcript, now in the cuſtody of the viſho? 


. of amm dated 140, it is * 1 - 2 


„ 


ou C 
1 D * 
5 | 


< ftew-holder keep any woman within his houſe that hath any 
tte out, upon 


„ fſickneſs of BNN IN, but that ſhe be 
0 che peyne of making a ſine unto the lord 


| | a hundeed;ſhil- 
lings.“ See BUusNxfv o 


2 1 * 3 759 ts 
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To confirm this account, Mr. - Becket quotes a deſcription | | 


of the diſeaſe from a manuſcript of John Arden Eſq; ſur- 


to king Richard II. and king Henry IV. Arden genes 
b de gel called brenning, incendium, to be a certain in- 


ward heat and excoriation of the urethra: which definition, 
Mr. Becket obſerves, gives un a 
cull a ce; agretable to the 


enſe. See CLar, and Gonorknaa. 4. 
As to the leproſy being the ſame with this venereal diſtaſe, 
it muſt be owned, there are a good many ſymptoms in {the 


idea of what We now | 
and moſt exact anatomical | 
diſcoveries, and free of all the ertors of Platerus, Rondele- 
_ tius, Bartholin, Wharton, and other later writers om this diſ-| 


VE N 


Well igaing repeat the uſe of mercury; and thus al 


; 


| ternately, 
till the ſymptoms ceaſe, See Mercury. | * 
| For, a, confirmed lues, mercyrial "falivation is generally held 
| the only eſfectual cure: "though 'metcurial frictions, applied 
in ſuch quantity, and at ſuch intervals as not to raiſe a 5 iva- 
tion, ate held by ſome to be not only caſier and ſafer; but even 
more ſucce in this diſeaſe, than falivation itſelf. See 
EEC „ -.-, 0 . dS 
Dr. Sydenham tells us, he uſes to falivate immediately, with- 
out any preliminary evacuation, or preparation of the body 
at all. — His method is this: be preſcribes an unguent of 
In of axung, porcin. i e. ſwines-ſeam, and Fi of mercuty. With 
a third part of this, he orders the patient to anoiot his arms 
and legs, for three, nights tucceffively, with his own hands; 
ſo as not to touch either the arm-pits, the groin, ot the ab- 
domen — After the third unction, the gums uſually ſwell, 


— 


— — 


one diſeaſe, which quadrate well enough with, thoſa in the and a ptyaliſm comes on. — If it does not come in the time, 
other; but then the ſymptoms in each are ſo precarious, he direds turbith mineral gr. vili. in conſerve of red roſes 3 
that a great, deal of fireſs cannot be hid hercon. See LI-“ Which . a vomiting, raiſes the ptyaliſm, And if, 
aer, YDSO Wo des 0s 4:20.41 0.4 - afterwards, the ſalivation abate, ere the ſymptoms are quite 
The common tradition is, that the venereal diſeaſe firſt broke] diſappeared, he orders it to be promoted with a freſh daſe of 
out in the French army, when it lay before Na- mercurius dulcis. The diet, and, other regimen, to be the 


ples ; and that it was owing to ſome unwholeſome ſood: on 
which account, the French call it the Neapolitan diſeaſe; 
the Italians, the mal Francs. 
But others go much higher, and ſuppoſe it to be the ulce 
Job complained of fo grievouſly : and accordingly, in 4 245 
/al printed at Venice in 1542, there is a maſs in donour of 
8. Job, to be faid by thoſe recovered. of this diſeaſe ; h be- 
ing ſuppoſed to owe their deliverance to his interceſſion. 
But the opinion which prevails. moſt among the more know- 
| ogy our phyſicians, is, that the diſeaſe is of Iadian ex- 
traction; a 
from the American iſlands, where it was very common, be- 
fore ever the Spaniards ſet footing there: whence the Spani- 
ards call it faroa' des Indias, or las '/buvas : notwithſtanding 
what Herrera fays, that the Spaniards carried it to Mexico, 
inſtead of bringing it thence. , ,\ 1 4 rap ae 
Liſter, and others, take it to have had its firſt riſe from 
ſome of the ſerpentine kind; either from à bite thereof, or 
from ſome of their fleſh taken as food : this is pretty cer- 


vs 


that it was brought hither by the Spaniards | 


ſame as in a, catharſis.. _ e ed 
ENERIS Oeffrum, the fimulus or incentive of venery; 
is an appellation given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the clitoris, 
„ See CLITORIS., r 
Venter Oeftrum, is alſo uſed by others for the tranſport of 

love, or the dtmoſt ecſtaſy of deſire, or enjoyment in coitjon. 

See ORGASM... Wen eee 
Some are of opinion, that infetious women are the moſt apt 
to communicate the poiſon, when they are thus excited with 
defire z whereas, with indifference, they may admit the ſame 
intercourſe, without giving the infection. 10 
VENERIS Ens; See the article Exs. e 
VENERY ®, is uſed for the act of copulation, or coition 
of the two ſexes. See Corrion, and GENERATION, 

It takes its name from Yeaus, the ſuppoſed deity. of the paſ- 
ion of love. f it 19673 
VeNER, alſodenotes the art or exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts ; 
which are alſo | called beaſts of venery, and. bea/ts of. foreft. 

See HUNTING, | 


| 


. 


tain, that men bitten or ſtung by ſcorpions, are greatly eaſed] Such are the bare, hart, hind, boar, and wolf, See BE As r. 
by coition ; but the woman; Pliny aſſures us, receives a deal VE NEW: See che article Venus. & | 


of damage t 
eaſe's ariſing from ſome-perſon ſo poiſoned. „ 
Lifter adds, there is no room to doubt, but that the lues a- 
roſe from ſome ſuch cauſe ; for upon any venomous. bite, the 
penis becomes vebemently extended ; and the patient being 
_ ſeized with a ſatyriaſis, breaths nothing but rage, and luſt : 
nature, in effect, ſceming to direct him to coition for a 


remedy. K W405 £9 ac ont 
proves a remedy. to the wounded perſon, 


# , 
8 
- 


But what proves a 
diſeaſe to the woman: and from women thus infected, other 


men, who have to do with them, become infected in their 


turns ;z and thus has the diſeaſe been propagated. - | 
The firſt ſymptoms generally ariſing after an affair with an 
infected perſon, are a heat, ſwelling, and inflammation about 
the penis, or vulya, with a hotneſs of urine. 

The ſecond or thind day uſually brings on a gonorrhæa, or 
dripping, which denominates it a- cap; and which, in a few 
days more, is followed by a chorder. Sce GONORRH AA, 
and CHORDEE. e i 917 
Though ſometimes there is no gonorttea, or clap; but the 
poiſon rather makes its way, through the cutis, to the groin 5 
and there raiſes buboes, with various malignant puſtules in all 
parts of the body. See Buzo, L ett AVG - 3 
Sometimes, alſo, there happen callous ulcers, called fhankers, 
in the ſcrotum and perinzum/; and ſometimes: a cancerous 
and callous ulcer between the prepuce and glans; and in 
ſome the teſticles ſwell. See SHRANKER. 11 
Add to theſe, violent nocturnal pains, nodes, heats in 
palms of the hands, and ſoals of the feet ; and hence fiſſures, 
© excoriations, condylomata, c. about the anus; falling of 
the hair; ruddy, yellow, or livid ſpots 5 hoarſeneſs, relaxa- 
tion, and eroſion of the uvula, ulcers of che palate, ozzna, 
tingling of the cars, deafneſs, blindneſs, 'itch, conſumption, 
ne it is rare all theſe ſymptoms happen to the fame 
perton. 64 | þ $4 TOI 01197 1G |, 

Tbe venereal diſeaſe, Sydenham obſerves; is communicated 
by copulation, lactation, handling, ſaliva, ſweut, the genital 


mucus, and the breath: and in whatever part it is received, 


it there diſcovers itſelf firſt. — When the infetion is received 


along with, the milk from the nutſe, it commonly ſhews it- 
ſelf in ſoreneſs and ulcers of the mouth 

The method of cure is various, according to the various 
ſymptbms, and ſtages: for the firſt ſtage, viz. a gonorrhea vi- 
rulenta, or clap, fee CLay, and Gomo RH. 
Dr. Pitcairn's method is this: After two or 
he directs mercur ius dulcis, for ſome days, twice a day z when 
the mouth grows: ſorey let alone the mercury; for three or 
ſour days, and purge every other day. As the mouth grows 

1 40 1 Hai gt) Nen! FI tt ; 


hereby: which is no lender argument of the diſ- y 


the 


three vomits, 


ENIA®, among our antient writers, denotes a kneeling, or 
lo ptoſtration to the ground ; uſed by penitents. See GE- 
NUFLEXION, n 1 : 
* Walfingham, p. 196. Rege interim profirato in lunga venia — 
Per venias century verrunt barbis pavimentun. | 
VENIAL, a term in the Romiſh theology, applied to flight 
ſins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. See 8 I x 
In conſeſſing to the prieſt, people are not obliged to accuſe. 
themſelves of all their venial fins. -— The thing that gives 
the greateſt embarras to the Romiſh caſuiſts, is to diſtinguiſh 
between venial and mortal fins. f 
The Reformed reject this diſtinction of venial and mortal ſins; 
and maintain, that all fins, how grievous ſoever, are bend; 
and all fins, bow flight ſoever, are mortal: And the reaſon 
they urge is, that all ſins, though of their own nature mor- 
tal, yet become venial, or pardonable, by virtue of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion, to all ſuch as fulfil the conditions on which it 
is offered in the goſpel. — To which the Romaniſts anſwer, 
That the chief of theſe conditions is confeſſion. See Con- 
FESSTON, and ABSOLUTION, + 98 17 
VENIRE Facias, in law, is a judicial writ, lying where 
two parties plead, and come to iflue ; directed to the ſheriff, 
to cauſe twelve men of the ſame neighbourhood to meet to 
try the fame, and ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken. Sce 
TwELYE-MEN, and VENUE. 


| 


i 


(? 


Tf this inqueſt come not at the day of the writ returned ; then 
ſhall go an habeas corpus, and after that a diſtreſs, until they 
VerxiRE Facias tot Matronas, See VENTRE Iuſpiciendo. 
VENISON+#*, Venaisos, the fleſh of beaſts of game, or 

of animals to be caught in the way of gaming, i. e. by hunt- 

ing, Cc. as deer, hare, c. See Game. 

* The word is French, vena;/on 3 formed of the Latin venatio, 
hunting. See HunTiNG. 

Beaſts of VEZNISON. See the article BzAsT. 
VENOM, Vegnenum. See the article Por5os. 
The terms venom and porſon only differ from each other in 
this, that the latter is more frequently uſed where the noxious 
matter is taken inwardly, as in foods, drinks, &c. and the 
former Where it is applied outwardly, as in ſtings and bites of 
ſerpents, ſcorpions, vipers, ſpiders, &c. 
The pike is ſaid to have a venamons tooth, — All venomous 
heaſts, in the general, have that quality in a greater degree, 
When bred in mountainous and dry places, than when in wet 
and marſhy places; the ſouthern more than the northern; 
thoſe hungry and enraged, than others ; and in ſummer more 
than winter, See VI ER. 
ENOVUS, Venosvus, See the article VeNAL, 


— 


1 


V 
| VeNgQuU® 


placed excR, and reaching above grou 


of heat required; as in the furnaces of gla 


Port-Venr. See the article PoxT-Vent. fs r 
VENT ER, Bell, in anatomy, a cavity in the body of an 
animal, containing viſcera, or other organs neceſſary for | 


VexTER, or belly of a muſcle, is the fleſhy, or body part 


the ecliptic. See ORBIT, and Nope, 


. * . P 
\ 7 * 
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Vexovs Artery, Arteria V 88084, See ARTERY; Louxcs, | 


. 


CiRcUuLATION, L. 


VENT * Veur-Hous, or Areale, A little aperture left 


in the tubes, or pipes of . fountains, to facilitate the air's 


eſcape; or, on occaſion, to give them air ; as in fruſty wea- 


Linrrs. 


VIEN 

Hd, and that towards the north, the narthern mt. Ss 

A | 14 Aar 9 1 * " 

The moon has 5 degrees of latitude, when in the dragon's 
belly ; and is 90 degrees Siſtang from the nodes. See Lari. 

TN eee . 


ther, &c. for want of which they are apt to burſt. See VexT#REqutl, Horſe : bey, among chymiſts, e Ne. 


FounTAMS. 05 a.) „„ 
„ The word is formed from the Latin gents, wind. 
A vent, taken in this ſenſe,” is properly the end of a pipe, 
uſually ſoldered: to 
the turns, or elbows of pipes. — The vents. of large pipes, 
there be a valve in them. < kd”. oy ants. a 
Ver is alſo uſed. for a little hole, pierced in veſſels. of wine, 
beer, c. that ate oh tap; and which admits air enough to 


f are to be as high as the ſuperficies of the reſeryoir ; unleſs 


dung, or à dungh(},” wherein are endlofed, certain veſſels for 
© particular operations, to be performed by Titans of the gen- 
te hear thereof. See FIRE, HEAT, Barth, F.. 
VENIIDU CTS, in 3 pirscles, or ſubter;;.. 
to communicate, by means of tubes, funne or vaults, with 
the chambers, or other apartments of 'y | e; to cool them 
e ons a ne 
These are much in uſe in Italy, where "they are called ven- 


make the liquor run, but not ſo much as to corrupt and tidoti. — Among the French they are denominated prifens 


ſpoil it. 3 


des went, and pal, Zelt. See Burt ping, Hovss, Ce. 


Vin v again, is applied to the covers in wind-ſurnaces,, where-| VEN'T:O $A "Spine:* Soe'the'article Sine Vents/a, 


dy the air enters, which ſerves them for bellows z, and wich. VENT OSTTY, in medicine! See the article FLaros. 


are ſtopped with regiſters, of Mlices, 0 By the degree VEN T RE Inſpiciendo, a writ for the ſearch of a woman tn; 


e. See BeiLows, Furnace, Wc... 

VenT is alſo uſed for a pipe of lead, or potter's ware; one end 
whereof opens into the cell of a. neceſſary houſe, and the 

other reaches to the roof of the houſe ; to give room for. the 


corrupt fetid air to exhale. 


i otherwiſe; next beir at law. ON 

VENTRICLE; "'VzwT&iovnivs, 7. 4. lil, belly, in 
anatomy, à dimimitive of venter ; ſigbify ing a cavity, ſmaller 

than what we expreſs by à ventet ; or rather, a diviſion of 


A venter 3 or ſome ſmaller cavity, contained In a larger. Scc 
"Aa Wann 


There are alſo vents, or apertures made in the walls Which“ UV I... 
ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air, and give a. pallage for the] » There are two cavities in the heart, adjoining to the auricles; 


LORE 


barbacate. See BARBACANE. < 3 


1 


the performance of divers functions. See Body, Viscz- 
„ aA. 0 | 


t4« Cx? 


* x © Wn. 
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The ſecond, the breaft, ar thorax, a3; far as the diaphragm, 


HEAD, and BRAIN. 


containing the organs of reſpiration. ., Sec THoKAx, 


Cy 


„ 


- 


Lone Ba. / A art adit ae ba 
The third, which is what we more. commonly call the wenter, 
or belly, is that wherein the inteſtines, and the organs of ge- 
neration and digeſtion, are contained; called by anatomiſts the 

| | 


wt 


abdomen, See ABDOMEN, 


_Vi8NTRR, :or. Belly, is alſo. popularly. uſed for the, exterior part 
of the lower venter. — In which ſenſe, we ſay, the navel_is 


o 


in the middle of the benter, 


that part is incloſed in the cavity thereof, See VENTRICLE. 
— In this ſenſe. it is, that Jonas is ſaid in ſcripture to have 
been three days in the whale's belly. r r 


Vir is alſo uſed for the womb, or uterus of ODOT = 
And hence the writ de venire mmſpiciends. Sce VENTRE In- 


ſpiciends. 


Hence, alſo, in the civil law, we. ſay, partus Sequitur ven- 
trem, the child follows the belly; meaning, that its condi- 
tion is either free or ſervile, according to that of its mother. 
See MARRIAGE. 9 80 | 

They alſo ſay, to apprint a curator for the belly, with regard 
to poſthumous children, yet in, the mother's womb. Sce 
PosTHUMUS. — With regard to princes, the wenter, or 


— —— 


and four in the brain; called ventricles ; Which ſee explained 
under the articles HEART, and BxAin . 
- The Fight ventricle of the heart, in relaxing, admits the ble 
dy the right auricle from the cava; and, contracting, drives 
it out Tito che pulmonary arteries; the 1, receiving the 
blood by the left auricle, from the lungs, drives it out into 
the aorta; See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fie. 9. ht, c. fee alſo 
the articles 'CAava, Ao TA, and LUNGS; SyYsToOLE, Di- 
Aro „Cicero, &, 
VenTRICLE, of VENTRICULUS, by way of eminence thus 
- Galled, is the fame with the ſtomach. See STomacy. 
Fer the attion of the Vrurkier E in vomiting, ſee Voutr- 
e 2 REI 9G 1s W We 
VENTRICULI ur. See the article Ax Dor. 
VENTRILOQUOUS®, VzxTziiLogQuus, Geftrilequous, 
or Engatvimythus, a term applied to per ſons who ſpeak in- 
wardly, having a peculiar” art of forming ſpeech, by drawing 
che air into the lungs; ſo that the voice proceeding out of 
the thorax; to à by- ſtander ſeems to come from a. diſtance. 
 Se&ENGASTRIMYTHVUS, and GasTRILOQUOUS. 


Sf The word is a compound of venter, belly, and Joguer, I ſpeak. 


Kc. 07102938 re 
VINTER is alſo uſed for the ventricle, or ſtomach; becauſe | Such'a/perſon we had lately in London, a ſmith by profeſſi- 


on, who had the faculty in ſuch perfection, that be could 
male his voice appear, now, as if it came out of the cellar; 
and the next minute, as if in an upper rom; and no body 
| . preſent perceive that he ſpoke at all: accordingly, he has fre- 
quently called a perſon firft up, then down ſtalts; then out 
of doors, then this way, then that, without ftircing from, his 
ſeat, or appearing to ſpeak at all. 
Rolandus, in his Ae/oſo/tormographia, meritifns; that if the 
mediaftinum, which is naturally a fingle membrane, be di- 
vided into two parts, the fpeech will ſerm to come out of 
the breaſt ; ſo that the 'by-ſtanders wilt fancy the perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed. See ENGASTRIMANDER. ee 4.6 ig 
VENTURINE, er Avbverwrurineg, is fometimes uſcd 


belly has been ſometimes crowned, in form. #4 | for the fineſt and ſlendereſt gold wire, uſed by embroiderers, 


.* 7 
VENTER is alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of a partition of the effects 


| © 


of a father and mother, among children born, or accruing 
from different marriages. | 
This partition is ſo ordered, as that a ſingle child of one 
marriage, or venter, takes as much as ſeveral of another mar- 
Triage, Or venter : in order to which, the eſtate is divided into 
ſo many parts, as there have been venters, or marriages... + 
VENTER is alſo uſed for the children, whereof a woman is de- 
livered at one pregnancy, — Thus, two twins are ſaid to be 
of the ſame venter. r 
Many people take for a fable, what is related of the counteſs 
of Holland, viz. that ſhe had 365 children at one venter, 
all living and baptized: and yet the ſtory is very. gravely re- 
laied by abundance of authors; and the font, or baſon, is ſill 
ſhewn in the church were they were baptized ; with a kind 


c. See Gol D WIRE. 
When reduced into powder, as fine as it can be clipped, or 
- filed, this powder may be ftrewed on the firſt layer of pure 
varniſh,” made uſe of in japanning, after the varniſh is d, 
in order to lay any colour over it. See JAPANNING. 
VENUE, or Venew, in law, a neighbouring, or near 
place. -= Locus quem vicini habitant. 
Thus, we fay, twelve of the affize ought to be of the ſame 
. venue where the demand is made. See Assis ß. 
— And alſo return, in every ſuch pannel, upon the ve 
s nire facias, fix ſufficient hundreders, at the leaſt, if ther: 
de fo many within the hundred where the venire lies“. $7. 
25 Hen VIII. See VenirE Facias. © s 
VENUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior planets; denoted 
by the character, . See PIA Tr. 


of monument of the ſact inſcribed thereon. See Fox Tvs. | 


thereof; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the two tendons, its ex- 
treams; one whereof is called the head, and the other the 
tail of the muſcle. See MuscLE. | 


* o 


VENTER Draconis, Dragon's belly, in aſtronomy, denotes the middle 


of a planet's orbit; or that part moſt remote from the nodes, 


i. e. from the dragon's head and tail; being the part which 
has the greateſt latitude, or is at the greateſt diſtance from 


ol * 


Venus is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by her brightneſs, and whitene(s, 
which exceeds that of all the other planets, and which is ſo 
conſiderable, that, in a 'dusky place, ſhe projects a ſenſible 
ſhadow. Her place is between the earth and Mercury. 
She conſtantly attends the ſun, and never departs from bim 
above 47 degrees: when ſhe goes before the ſun, that is, 
riſes before him, ſhe is called phoſphorus, or lucifer, or tl. 
morning ſtar; and when- ſhe follows him, that is, ſets after 
him, +eſperus, or veſper, or the evening far.” See Pos 


p Hos, VESPER, G. 


There are two points under this denomination, in euch or- 
bit: that towards the ſouth, is alſo called the /outhern 


OY - © 


The ſemidiameter of Venus, is to that of the earth, as 10 to 


193 her diſtance. from the ſun is #34 of the earth's diſtance 


from 


To conceive the origin and office of verbs, it may be obſer⸗ 
dit 3% 237. Zee Inciinartion, ExcenTtaicaity, Se, | ved, that the Judgment we make of an thing, as wheti I ay 
Her periodical courſe round the ſun, is performed in 224 days the earth is - round, neceffarily includes three terms. See 


See Ps x10D, and Revolution, | firm of, 6. gr. earth. See SVH. — The ſecond, called 
Her greateſt diſtance from the earth, N to Caflini, is) the altribute, is the thing affirmed, „ gf. round. See Ar 


38000 ſemidiameters of the earth ; and her 


ſhine” with a full face, but has Phaſes juſt like thoſe of the] of our later marians, particular! the port royaliſts, 
moon; being now gzibbous, now horned, c. and her alu-} chuſe to call 2 lenden word, affiematinh — The 
mined part conſtantly turned towards the ſun, 7; 5. it looks] reaſon is, that its Principal uſe is to hgnify affirmation ; that 
towards the eaft, when pbeſpborus, and towards the weſt, is, to ſhew that the diſcourſe wherein that word is uſed, is 
when heſderus.” Fee Pnaszs. . | | the diſcourſe of 3 man who does not only conceive things, 
De la Hire, in 1 700, through a teleſcope of 16 feet, diſco- but Judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. _— 
vered mountains in Venus; which he found to be larger than By this circumſtance, a ver, is diſtinguiſhed from nouns 
Den | - | which allo ſignify an affirmation, as affirmans affirmatis ; 
And Caffini and Campani, in the years 1665 and 1666, thoſe only ſignify an affirmation, as that, by a re 


CUMIN T7 x7 5 = wang Shop b that he CONceiVey an affirmation See AFFIRMATION, 
Sometimes ſhe” is ſeen in the disk of the ſun, in form of a| Though the Principal uſe” of verbs be to ſignify affirmation ; 
dark, round ſpot, - See Trang,” they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other motions of the ſoul: as 


ftant from it about of Venus diameter; It had the ſame Here, we only conſider the wer in its primary ſigniffcation, 
phaſes as Venus, buc without any well defined form ; and its which is that it has in the indicative mood, — On this foot- 
diameter ſcarce exceeded t of that of Vun ing, the verb ſhould have no other uſe, but to mark the con- 
Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that this was af nection which we make in the mind, between the two terms 
. atellite ; and ſuppoſes the reaſon Why it is not uſually ſeen, of a Propoſition; but the verb efſe, to be, is the only one that 
to be the unfitneſs' of its ſurface, to reflect the rays of the] has retained this ſimplicity : nor, in ſtrictneſs, has this re- 
fun's light; as is the caſe of the ſpots in the moon: of which, | tained it, but in the third perſon, as et, is. 

if the whole disk of the moon were compoſed, he thinks, In effect, men being naturally inclined to ſhorten their ex- 
that planet could not be ſeen as fat as to Venus. See Sa- Preſſions, to the affirmation they have almoſt always added 
TELIII ITI. gb, other lignifications, in the ſame word: thus, -. gr. they add 
The phænomena of Venus, evidently ſhew the falſity of | that of ſome attribute, ſo as that two words make a propo- 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtetn: for that ſyſtem ſuppoſes, that Venus ſition; as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives: where vivit includes 


that; nor did Wer any body fee the earth bet ween N euus or, had people been contented to give the verb its gene- 
and the ſun: which yet muſt frequently happen, if Venus ral ſigniſication, without any additional attribute, each lan- 
revalved round the earth in a heaven below the ſun. See guage would only have needed one verb, viz. the verb ſub- 


Venus, in chymiſtry, is uſed for the metal copper, See; Again, on ſome occaſions, they alſo ſuperadd the ſubject of 
Coreg. | | 5 "Fs the propoſition, as Jum homo, I am a man ; or vive, I live: 
Its character is 2; which, ſay the adepti, expreſſes it to be! and hence the diverſity of perſons in verbs, See PERSON. 


Venus is univerſally allowed, by the chy miſts, &. to be one cœnaſti, ſignifies that 1 attribute to the perſon I ſpeak the 
of the moſt powerful medicines in nature: of this, is ſaid. to action of ſupping, not for the preſent time, but for the paſt : 
have been compaſed the famous Butler's ſtone, which cured and hence the great di rlity of tenſes in moſt verbs, See 
noble remedy of Van Helmont, wiz. the ſulphur of vitriol, | The diverſity of theſe ſigniſications, or additions in the fame , 
or ens vitrioli, fixed by calcination, and cohobation. Of word, has perplexed and deceived many of our beft authors, 
tte ens vitrioli or Venus, is likewiſe compoſed Mr, Boyle's in the Nature of a verb; and led them to conſider it, not ac- 
acanum, the colcothar vitrioli. - See Vir RIOT. cording to what is eſſential to it, which is to affirm ; but ac- 
It is certain, copper - is a moſt excellent emetic, and 2 noble cording to ſome of its accidental relations. | 
antidote againſt poiſons ; for it is no ſooner taken than ie ex-| Thus, Ariſtotle, taking up with the third of thoſe additional 
erts its force: whereas other vomitories lie 3 ood - while in ſignifications, defines verb to be vox figmficans cum tempore; 
the ſtomach: but one ſingle grain of ruſt of Yenus immedi- a word lignifying ſomething with time. | 
ately yomits. — Hence ſyrups, that have flood over night in Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond relation, define it, 
copper veſſels, create a vomiting, See EmMErTic, Vomir-| wx feexilis cum tempore & perſma; a word admitting of di- 


—> 


famous phyſician is recorded to have Cured Charles V. of 2 tions, which is that of the attribute, and conſidering that the 
dropſy by the uſe of copper. | attributes men ordinarily add to the affirmation, were actions 
Venus is diſſoluble by all the ſalts known, both acid, alka- and paſſions ; have {uppoſed the eſſence of a verb to conf in 
line, and Nitrous z» Nay, even by water and air, conſidered as ſignifying attions, or Paſſions. ; 
they contain ſalt. See Dis80LuTION, SALT, &c, Laſtly, Scaliger imagined he had made a great diſcovery 
It is from this common reception of all menſtruums, that in his book of the. Principle of the Latin tongue, in 
copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix publica, a common} ſaying, that the diſtinction of things into permanentes, and 
proſtitute: though others take the denomination to have been Fuentes, into what remain, and what paſs away, is the pro- 
occaſioned by its turning of a ſea-green colour, when diflol- per ſource of the diſtinction between nouns, and derbe; 

„ved by acids | | the firſt being to ſignify what remains, and the ſecond what 

Cal. f Venus, See the article CavsTar. paſſes, & | 

Mount of Venus, Mons VENERIS, among anatomiſts, is a But from what we have ſaid, it is eaſy to perceiye, that 
little hairy rotuberance, in the middle of the pubes of wo- theſe definitions are all falſe; and that the only true definition 
men; occa ioned „47 more than ordinary collection of fat] is, vox Aienificant Mrmationem This definition includes all 


RA Billa. See the article BILLA. remporis z a word which figuifes an affirmatjon, with a de- 
VERB, in grammar, a word ſerving to expreſs what we af. ſignation of perſon, number, and tenſe ; which is what pro- 
firm of any ſubject, or attribute to it — as the words, is, un- perly agrees to the verb ſubſtantive 72 | 
derftangs, bears, believes, &c. See Woxp, | For as to other verbs, conſidered a5 becoming different by 
The verb is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by way] the union of certain attributes, one may define them thus 


of eminence ; as being the Principal word of a ſentence. See vor igntficans affirmationem alirujus attributi, cum deſigna- 
8E NTENCE, | | | tone perſon, numer, c temporis; a word which expreſſes 


the affirmation of ſome attribute, with a deſignation of pere 


FER 
Verbs are variouſly divided; with reſpect to the ſubject, they 
are divided into acliue, paſſive, neuter, &c. with reſpect to 
their infections, into regular, and irregular ; per ſonal, and 


| loving, working, &c. Of theſe, grammarians make two 


Kinds; the one called tranſitive, and the other intranſitive, | 


or recipracal. See TRANStTIVE, &c, 


Some do not allow of any verbs paſſive in the modern langua- | 
ges: the reaſon is, that what we call paſſive, is nothing but the 
participle of the verb, joined with, the auxilia verb, to be ;| 


up the whole” idea of the ation — as, J fleep, thou yawneft, 
be ſnores, we walk, you run, they Hand. See NRUT ER. 


Ot theſe verbs, there are ſome which form their tenſes by the 


auxiliary verb, ro haue; as, I have ſlept, you have run. 


Theſe, grammarians call neuters ative, 


Others there are, which form their compound parts by the | 


whether it be there, or not—as, I am, thou art. See 
- DUBSTANTIVE, An | 
Auxiliary, or Helping VeRBs, are thoſe which ſerve in con- 
jugating active and paſſive verbs : ſuch are, 7 am, I have, 
Kc. See AUX1LIARY, | Fe 
I The abbot de Dangeau diſtinguiſhes all verbs into two gene- 


ral kind.; auxiliary verbs, and. verbs which make uſe of. 


auxiliaries, Th 
This diſtinction ſome may tax a not very juſt; in regard, 
auxiliary werbs, ſometimes make uſe of auxiliaries themſelves ; 
but this does not deſtroy the diviſion; it only ſhews, that 
the auxiliary werb has two formalitics, or two different qua- 
ities to be conſidered under; in virtue whereof, it conſti- 
tutes, as it were, two ſorts of verbs. bak. | 
The verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries, he divides into 
active, neuter, and proneminal, — Verbs neuter, he fatther 
diſtinguiſhes into neuters active, and neuter; paſſive, - Prono- 
minals he diſtinguiſhes into idautic, reciprocal, neutrized 


language. „ | 

Verbs, in the Engliſh, and moſt modern tongues, do not 

change their endings, as in Latin, to denote the ſeveral times, 

modes, Sc. of their being, doing, or ſuffering ; but in lieu 
. thereof, make uſe of auxiliaries : as, have, am, be, do, will, 


g manner, rule, or analogy. Sce Conjuoarion,. © 
Irregular, or Anomalous VER us, are thoſe. which have ſome- 
thing ſingulag in the terminations, or formations of their 
tenſes. See ANOMAL vs. . Ne 
rities in our Engliſh verbs, lie wholly in the forma. 
tion of the preter tenſe, and paſſive participle, — The firſt, 
and moſt general irregularity, took its rite from the quickneſs 
of our pronunciation, oy changing the conſonant d into :; 
ar ending ed, being cut off, that the 
pronunciation might be more ready: thus, for dwelled, keep 
ed, ſended, we lay, dwelt, kept, ſent. 5 8 | 
VIRIS !mperſonal, are thoſe which have only the third perſon — 
, AS, Ut behaves, &c, See IurERSONAL. 8 fron 
There are alſo reduplicative verbs; as, reſound, recall, &c. 
ff equentative verbs, &c. . 7” | 
VERBAL 5 ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even to 
, Words ſpoke with the mouth. See ORAL. «fe TE 
The word is formed from the Latin, verbers, I ſmite. 


A verbal contrack, is that made merely by word of mouth ; in 
. Oppoſttion to that made in Writing. See Contract, Oc. 
VzrBAL AccMent, See the article Acc1Dent, 
VERBERATION, ſmiting, in phyſics, a term uſed ' to 
expreſs the cauſe of found, which ariſes from a verberation 
of the air, when ſtruck, in divers manners, by the ſeveral 
parts of the ſonorous body firſt put into a vibratory motion. 
See SOUND, . 


VERDEGREASE = or VERDEGR1S, a kind: of ruſt of 


VE R 


among painters ſor a green colour, Set 
GREEN, and Coklo'ounn. * 
»The word is formed from the Latin, v#ride @ri; - It is al 
Called æruga. deg -<ry it the flower, 4 4 others the Uitria. 
Lic ſalt of copper ; in reality, it the { 
2 of the metal. . METS i, 


. 
. 


after ſome time, on are taken out, to gather the verdegreaſe, 


in Europe, is made in Languedoc, of the wines of tz; 
country z and is exported in cakes of about 25 pounds wig) 


There is but little quite pure: to be good, it muſt be very 

dry, of a deep green, and pretty clear of white ſpots. 

| The apothecaries uſe to diſſolve verdegreaſe in diſtilled vine. 

gar, and then filtrate and evaporate it in the cellar ; upon 
which it ſhoots into Eryſtals. — Theſe cryſtals are uſes 3. 


ffeſh, e. N 7 

VERDERER 938 VzxDerOR, a judicial officer of the 
king's foreſt, whoſe buſineks is to look to the vert, and ſee ir 
well maintained, See VRR. 


| * The word is formed from the Latin, Uridarins, which Ulpian 
uſes in the like ſignification. 


He is ſworn to keep the aſſizes of the foreſt ; as allo to view, 
receive, and enroll the attachments and preſentments of al 
manner of treſpaſſes, relating to vert and veniſon therein, 
See Fortsr, 


"|VERDETER. See the article Vzrpites. 


VERDICT *, is the anſwer of the jury given to the court, 
concerning the matter of fact, in any cauſe, civil or criminal, 
committed by the court to their trial and, examination, See 


dictate of truth. 

A verdi ts either general, or ſpecial, | 
General VERDICT, is that whic is brought into the court in 
like general terms as the general iſſue : as in action of diſſoiſin, 
the defendant pleads, no wrong, ao diſſeiſin. — Then the 
iſſue is general, whether the fact be. wrong, or not: which 
being committed to the ry, they, upon conſideration of the 
evidence, come in and y, either for the plaintiff, That it i; 
4 wrong dasein; or for the defendant, That it is 10 wrong, 

no difſeiſin. See Issuk. 7 3p 

Special VERDICT, is, when they fay at large, that ſuch and 
ſuch a thing they found to be done by the defendant, or te- 
nant ; declaring the courſe of the fact, as in their opinion it 
is proved; and as to the law, upon the fact, praying the judg- 


This ſpecial veruick, if it contain any ample declaration of 
the cauſe from the beginning to the end, is alſo called a ver- 


Attainder by VER DIC T. See the article ATTAIND ER. 

VERDIT ER, VemDeTER, a kind of mineral ſubſtance 
uſed by the painters, Ec. for a green colour. See Gre v. 
Verditer, according to Savary, ought to be made of the lapis 
armenus; or, at leaſt, of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, Ce. only prepared 
by. powdering it, and cleanſing it 5 Sce AR1E- 


But this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the vcrditer uſed 
is not a native, but 2 factitious ſubſtance: the proper way of 
Preparing it, we are told, is by caſting wine or water upon 
new copper, juſt as it comes red hot out of the furnace, and 
catching the ſteams which riſe from it upon copper- pla- 

' Others ſay, it is prepared by diſſolving copper-plates in winc, 
much after the manner of verdegreaſe. | 
The method in practiſe, among us, is ſaid to be as follows : — 

Into an hundred pounds weight of whiting, the re ners pour their 
copper water, and ſtir them together every day for fone 
hours, till the water grows pale : then they pour that awa\, 
and ſet it by for farther uſe; and pour on more of the green 


aqua fortis, is re· diſtilled, and makes what they call . double 
water, which is near twice as good as that made without it. 


vERDO x, in heraldry, is applied to a bordure of & coat of 

arms; charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, 
ſceds, plants, Tec. — 5 95 0 0 

VERDURE *, the quality of greenneſs. See GREEN. 

* The word is French, formed of perd, green. 

VERGE, VIX OA, a rod, ſwitch, or yard; particularly a 
lick or wand, which perſons are admitted tenants' by holding 
in their hands, and ſwearing fealty to the lord of the manor. 
See VIRGA, and INVESTITURE. 

On this account, they are called 'tenants by the verge. See 
TENANT. - | 


Denied VERGRE, among floriſts, is a jagged edge, or circum- 
ſerence of a leaf, Sec LEAF, and DENTED. 


VERGE is Alſo uſed for the compaſs or extent of the king's 

court; within which is bounded: the juriſdiction of the lord 
teward of the king's houſhold. See CourT, STEWARD, 
HousH0LD, Ce. An 
It is thus called, from the verge or ſtaff which the marſhal 
bears. — It was antiently alſo denominated pax regis, or the 
king's peace, See PEACE. 
The lord ſteward, by virtue of his office, without any com- 
miſſion, judges of all tranſgreſſions, as treaſons, murders, te- 
lonies, bloodſhed, &c, committed in the court, or within 
the verge thereof; which extends, every way, the ſpace of 
twelve miles from the chief tunnel of the court; only Lon- 
don, by charter, exempted, ' | 

Court of VERGE, is a court, or tribunal, in manner of a king's- 
bench; which takes cognizance of all crimes, and miſde- 
meanors committed within the verge, or juriſdiction of the 
king's court, 

' Tt is held in the compting-houſe, by the lord ſteward, as judge 
thereof, aſſiſted by other officers of the houſhold ; as, the 

. treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the green-cloth, &c. 
See GREEN-Cloth, &c. 

VeRrGE of Land, Virga Terre, See the article Y ar Þ- Land. 

VERGERS, ViRGATOREs ſervientes, are officers who car- 
ry white wands before the juſtices of either bench; called al- 
ſo, porters f the verge. See PORTER, 

VERGERS of cathedral or collegiate Churches, are inferior of- 
ficers, who go before the biſhop, dean, Sc. with a verge, or 
rod tipped with ſilver. 

VER GLLIA, a conſtellation, whoſe appearance denotes the 
approach of the ſpring. See SPRING, 

According to the poets, they were the daughters of Atlas; 
and by the Greeks were called pleiades: but the Romans 
named them vergi/iz. See PLEIADEs, 

VERIFTCATTION, the act of proving, or making a thing 
appear true. See CONFIRMATION, @c. 

In the French law, verifying is uſed for the recording of the 
king's edicts, and decrees by the parliament. 

VERIFICATIONE Reli#a. See the article RE LIC TA. 

VERISIMILI. See the article RULE de veriſimili notitia. 

VERISIMILIT UDE. See the article PROBABILITY. 

VERJUICE, a juice or liquor drawn from ſour grapes, or 
apples, unfit for wine, or cider; or from ſweet ones, while 
yet acid, and unripe, See C1DER. 

Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ragouts, &c. though it is alſo an 
ingredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions ; and is uſed by 
the wax-chandlers to purify their wax. 

It has its name from a large fort of grape, called verjus, 
or bzurdelas; which is ſaid never to grow perfectly ripe ; 
or rather, which in its utmoſt maturity is too auſtere and 
four to be uſed in wine: whence it is commonly turned into 
ver juice. 

There is alſo a tolerable verjuice made of crabs, gathered, 
kid in a heap to ſweat, the ftalks, &c. ſeparated ; then ftamp- 
ed, ar ground, and the crab- maſh put in a hair bag; the juice 
ſqueezed out in a preſs, barrelled up cloſe, and ſet in a warm 
place to work for ten or twelve days. 

VERMES, in medicine. See the article Worms. 

VERMICELLI ®, of VeRMICHELLY, a kind of meſs, 
prepared of flower, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and ſaffron ; 
and reduced into little long pieces, or threads, like worms, 
by forcing it with a piſton through a number of little holes 
in the end of a pipe made for the purpoſe. 

The word, in the original Italian, fignifies Iittle worms : they 
alſo call it gagliarini, and millefants. 
It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is in great vogue. 
In effect, it is the great regale of the Italians. — Other na- 
tions are not eaſily brought into the taſte of it, — It is 
chiefly uſed in ſoups and pottages, to provoke venery. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that bears 
a relation, or reſemblance to worms, vermiculi. See Wor RI. 
Aratomiſts particularly apply it to the motion of the in- 
teſtines, and certain muſcles of the hody, See InTEs- 
TINE, &c. 

The vermicular, or periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, is 

performed by the contraction of the fibres thereof, from above 

downwards ; as the antiperiſtaltic motion is by their contrac- 
tion from below upwards. See PERISTALTIC, 

The contraction happening in the periſtaltic, which others 


call the wermicular mation, as reſembling the motion of 


VER 


worms, does not affect all the parts of the inteſtines at once; 
but one part after another. | 

VERMICULAR, or VERMICULATED Work, Opus vermicu- 
latum, in ſculprure; a fort of ornament, conſiſting of frets, 
or knots; 'in Moſaic pavements, winding, and repreſenting, 
in ſome fort, the tracks made by worms. See Mosaic, 

Tubuli VERMICULARES. See the article TupUL1. 

VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to various 
parts in the human body; bearing ſome reſemblance to worms. 
— Such are the 

Proceſſus, or Apophy/e+ VeERMIFoRMEs, two extremities of 
the cerebellum, fituate near the fourth ventricle of the brain, 
See CEREBELLUM, and EPiPHYSEs. 

VERMIFORMES Muſcult, are the four muſcles in each hand and 
foot, wluch bring the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 
and great toes ; called alſo 1 See LUMBRICALES. 

VERMIFUGUS, the fame with antbeimintic. Sce An- 
THETLMINTIC, and Workm-Powder. 

VERMILION, a bright, beautiful red colour; in great 
eſteem among the antients, under the denomination of minium, 
See RED, Colouk, Mixivni, Ec. 

There are two kinds of vermition ; the one natural, the other 
fattitious. 
The natural is found in ſome ſilver mines, in form of a ruddy 
ſand ; which they prepare, and purify by ſeveral lotions, and 
coctions. 
The artificial is made of mineral cinnabar, ground up with 
ſpirit of wine and urine, and afterwards dried. See CI N- 
NABAR, 
They alſo make it of lead, burnt and waſhed ; or of ceruſſe, 
prepared by fire, — But theſe are not properly denominated 
vermilion, but red lead. See Leap. 
It is this laſt, however, that ſeems to be the artificial mini- 
um of the antients ; and accordingly, apothecaries, and pain- 
ters ſtill give it the name, to enhance the price. See Mi- 
NIUM. 
The antient Greek and Latin authors, have given divers fa- 
bulous accounts of their minium ; and ſeveral of the moderns 
have adopted their dreams: Theophraſtus attributes the firſt 
invention of making it to Callias the Athenian ; who hit up- 
on it, in endeavouring to draw gold, by fire, out of a red 
ſand, found in the ſilver mines, in the year of Rome 249, — 
But Vitruvius ſays, it was diſcovered in the Cilbian fields; 
where it was drawn from a red ſtone, called by the Greeks 
anthrax. 
We have two kinds of vermilion from Holland ; the one of 
a deep red, the other pale : but it is the ſame matter at bot- 
tom ; the difference of colour only proceeding from the cin- 
nabar's being more or leſs ground: when fine ground, the 
vermilion is pale; and this is preferred to the coarſer, and 
redder. | 
It is of conſiderable uſe among the painters in oil, and minia- 
ture ; and likewiſe among the ladies, as a fucus, or paint, to 
heighthen the complexion of ſuch as are too pale. See 
PainTinG, MintaTURE, Ec. 
Among the antients, the images of the gods were painted 
with vermilion on the feaſt days; and their generals on the 
days of triumph. See CINNABAR. 

VERMILION is ſometimes alſo, though improperly, uſed for 
what we otherwiſe call #ermes, or ſcarlet grain. See KER“ 
MES, Cc. 

VERMINATION, VERMIN ATI, the act of breeding 
worms, and other vermine ; particularly bots in cattle, Oc. 


VERMINATION is ſometimes alſo uſed, among phyſicians, for 


a ſort of tormina ventris, or wringing of the guts ; wherein 
the patient is affected, as if worms were gnawing his inteſ- 
tines, See GRIPEs, and TORMINA. 

VERMINE, VerminA, a collective name, including all 
kinds of little animals, or inſects, which arc hurtful or 
troubleſome to men, beaſts, fruits, Sc. as worms, lice, fleas, 
bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. See INsECT, Worm, 
BlichrTr, &c. 

VERMIVOROUS Animals, are ſuch as feed upon worms. 
See ANIMAL, 

VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is peculiar 
to ſome one country. See Loc AL, &c. 

W hence, diſeaſes which reign moſt in any patticular nation, 
province, or diſtrict, are ſometimes called vernacular diſeaſes : 
more frequently endemic diſeaſes, See ENDEMIC, and Dis- 
EASE, 

Such are the plica polonica, ſcorbutus, tarantiſm, &c, See 
Prica, ScokBUTUs, TARANTISM, c. 


VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. See 


SPRING. — Hence, vernal leaves, are thoſe leaves of 
plants which come up in the ſpring, &c. See Lear. 


VERNAL Signs, are thoſe which the ſun is in, during the ſpring 


ſeaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. See SIGN, 


VERNAL Equinox, is that which happens when the ſun is aſ- 


cending from the equator towards the north pole, Sec 
EqQuinox. 


VERNISH. See the article VakxnisH, ; 
VERONICA, a term abbreviated from vericonica of vera i- 


con, 


N „ *** when gr eg). 2322 he —— 


Tations of the face of our Savi 

| Verritca's are imitations brated original one, 

ſerved With great veneration at 8. Peter's in Rome; 
imagined, by Tome, to be the bandkerchief laid over dur Sa- 


VER 


een, g. d. true image: and applied to portraits, or repreſen- _fqundation 3 but without ſucceſs. Ses QyarTiry, and 


* 


Libut's face in the ſepulchre. 


The firſt mention we find of this famous relics is in a" cere. 
monial, compiled in 1143, dedicated to pope Celeſtin, by 


Benedict a canon of 8. Peter's : bur there is no mention 


pf the time when it was brought to Rome. — A feaſt is kept 
in honour thereof in moſt churches; un the Tueſday in quin- 
v*. eo TCL ter AK 0 


uageſima week. 


t is to be obſerved, that the name veromicd, is only given to 


ſuch handkerchiefs as repreſent no more of our Saviour 


- bis fate; fot ſuch as repreſent his whole body, as that of | Ces f an which we have in the 


Mr. Maleelm vindicates our verſe from this imputation. 
It is true, we do not follow the metrical compoſition of the 
antients 3 yet we have ſuch a mixture of ſtrong and ſoft, long 
And ſhort ſyHabies, as makes dur we flow, ſmooth or 
than | rumbling;. How ot rapid, Re! to the ſubject. — Iuſtan- 


: 


Beſangon, Which ſhews his  fore-part at length; and that [ Foft is the rain when Zephyr gently blows. 
"Turin, which repreſents both bis fore and bind part, as ha- « The hoarſe rough verſe { like the torrent roar. 
Ving covered him all over, Were never called by this name. „The line too Tabours, and the words move flow. 
The painters ſometimes repreſent the veronica as held” up} + Flies o'er the unbended cars, and skims along the main. 
by an angel, but moſt commonly by a woman; which wo- By making a ſmall change, or tranſpoſition of a word or yl 


man, the common people imagine to de a ſaint, called 
Veronica. nnn Af 


1 
* . 


Saint | lable, in any of theſe verſes, any body who has an car will 
find, that we make a great matter, of the nature and order 


On this principle, ſome people, towards the cloſe of the of the f. 8 
Dee g yllables. See NUMBERS. TY 
ninth century, began to fancy there might have been a'W0+ | Voffivs adds, that the antient odes were ſung, as to the rhyth- 


man of that name in Jerufalem, who hit, pteſented bei] mus, in the 
handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went to Calvary, to wipe 9710 1 
his face withal, beſmeared, as it Was, with {weat and blood; 


+ a, diſtinEt bar, or meaſure, ſeparated by 2 diſtinct pauſe: 
though, in reading, that diſtinction Was not accuratel/ ob- 


and that the picture of his face had been miraculouſiy im- | ſerved. 


preſſed thereon. 


.. Laſtly, be obſerves, that their odes had a regular return of 


This was no ſooner imagined by ſome, than it was believed the ſame kind of verſe ; and the ſame quantity of ſyllables, 


| by others: and accordingly, we find by the travels of 


nard de Bredemback, dean of Mentz,'to the Holy Land, in "1a to fo 


1483, printed in 1502, that it was not long exe her 


houſe was found out. — From that time the fiction gained | | 


+; 


2 and became a current legend. 


© was at length added, that this fame woman, 8. Veronica, 


peb: and accordingly, ſhe was ſoon joined with S. Fiacrius, 
and invoked together with him againſt the 'hamorrhoids. — 
And hence the eftabliſhmenr of feaſts, in honour of 8. Vero- 


_ nicay/ in the churches dedicated to S. Fiacrius 


Ber-] in the fame place of every verſe: whereas, in the modern 
4 flow the natural quantity of our ſyllables, every 
very | ſtanza would be a diſtinct ſong. See ODE. 

It is next to impoſſible to write proſe without, ſometimes, 
intermixing verſe with it 3 ſo that Vaugelas's rule, which en- 
Joins us to avoi them, is next to impracticable.— This may 
be further ſaid, that for ſhort verſes, they are ſo little per- 
ceived, that it is ſcarce worth while to ſtrain one's ſelf to avoid 
them ; and as to long verſes, they are chiefly to be avoided 
in the ends of periods; for, in the middle, they are ſcarce 
felt, | 


In fome of theſe "churches, particularly at S: Giles's in Va- In the general, rules of this kind muſt be conſidered, as prin- 


leneiennes, this faint is commonly called S. Venice, by abbre- Cipall oy 

+  viation from the genitive, Veronice : and the women have a cipally regarding 
cuſtom at certain times of the year, to hang linen ſwathes, 
wherewith they had gitt themſelves for nine days, near her 

ſtatue.— And it is thence, or rather, from our Saviour's 
picture expreſſed on the linen handkerchief, that the milliners 

dave taken S. Veronich, or, as they call her, S. Veniſſe, or 


8. Vmecia, or Veniſa, for their tutelary ſaint. 
VERRU C, in medicine, See the article WAR r. 


Hence, verrucous is applied to any excreſcencies which 
« reſemblance to warts. — There are alſo verrucous ul- 


cers, &c. ** 
VERRY, in heraldry. See the article VAIRY- 
VERSA. See the article Vice Verſa. 


- 


VERSE, Vsrsvs, in poetry, 4 line or part of a diſcourſe, 
- conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, 
which run with an agreeable cadence 3 the like being alſo rei- 


terated in the courſe of the piece. See POETRY. 


This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to di- 
ſtinguiſh the notion of verſe from that of proſe : for in proſe, wards, Sec R 


as well as verſe, each period and member are parts o 


numerous verſes, and ſuch as Are readily di- 
-\. Ninguiſhed by their cadence :. thus, in Latin, it is ſcarce pol- 
fible to avoid iambic verſes 3. but hexameters muſt, by al! 
means, be avoided, their cadence being more ſenſible and 
more ſtudied. See RHYME, - {oo . 
Tbe Greek and Latin verſet, , Are hexameters, fentametes, 
iambics, dl trochaics, &c. See each under its 
proper article, EXAM ETER, PENTAM ETER, TRochA- 


have 10, Cc. r } 
The moderns have invented heroic, Or alexandrine verſes, 
which conſiſt of twelve or thirteen ſyllables. See ALEX: 
ANDRINE. 
T be antients, likewiſe, invented various kinds of werſes, ot 
poetical deviſes 3 as gente, echi's, and menorbymes. Sce CE N- 
To, Echo, &c. . 
Eguivocal VERSES) thoſe where the ſame words, contained in 
„tuo lines, carry a different ſenſe, See EG VIVOoCAT, O. 
Reciprocal Vers, thoſe which read the fame backwards as for- 
ETROGRADE», | 


F diſ- Concordant VERS ES. Tt . ConcoRDANT- 


courſe, conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyl- Dattylic VERSES. DAcTYLIC. 
lables; only, proſe is continually diverſifying its meaſures, Elegiac VERSES —— ELTLECOIAC. 
and cadences; and verſe repeats them. See PROSE. Feſcennint VERSES. | FESCENNINE. 
This repetition of the poets, appears even in the manner of rose VERSE. See HEROIC, | 
writing ; for one verſe being finiſhed, they return to the be- Metrical VERSES. METRICAL- 
ginning of another line to write the verſe following: and it Rbopalic VERSES. I RHOPALIE- 
is to this return, that verſe owes its name; verſus coming Serpentine VERSES. I SERPENTIN E. 
A Technical VERSES. TECHNICAL- 


from vertere, to turn, or return. f 


* 


Accordingly, we find the ame word uſed, to ſignify any VERSE, is alſo uſed for 2 part of a chapter, ſection, or bin? 
thing that is placed in a certain, regular order: Cicero uſes graph ſubdivided into ſeveral little articles. See CHAPTER: 


verſus for a line in proſe; Virgil for a row of trees, 


and The whole Bible is divided into chapters 3 and the chapte'3 


even. of oars in a galley. But as the regularity of verſe car- ſubdivided into verſes. See BIB I. E. 
ries with it more charms, and requires à greater degree of The diviſion of verſes in the New Teſtament, was f.it 
exactneſs, the word has, in time, become appropriated to made by Robert Stephens? and fo negligently Was it done, 


poetry. 


that his ſon, Henry Stephens, aſſures us, he worked at it as 


To make verſe, it is not enough that the meaſures and quan- he travelled from Paris to Lions. — Many learned men find 


tities of ſyllables be obſerved, and ſix juſt feet put, one 


another, in the ſame line: there are further required certain followed. 


after great fault with that diviſtion; and yet it is ever) where 


agreeable cadences, particular tenſes, moods, regimens, and! M. Simon obſerves; that the Greeks and Latins meant by 


even ſome words unknown in proſe. — 
But what is chiefly required, is an elevated, bold, 


dier ſe, a line, containing 2 certain number of words. — He 
figu- adds, that the authors of thoſe days, to prevent any thing; 


rative manner of diction : this manner, .is a thing ſo pe-| being added or taken away from their works, uſed to * 
culiar to this kind of writing, that without it, the moſt ex- at the end, the number of verſes they contained 3 but the 
a& arrangement of longs and ſhorts,” does not conſtitute books themſelves were wrote all” running, without any di 


verſe, ſo much as 2 fort of meaſured "proſe. See VE 
FICATION. 


Rs1- fions; points, or the like 


The Greek and Latin verſes, conſiſt of a certain number of Circle, lying between the ſoot of the right fine, and the lower 
feet, of a certain quantity. See Foot. — Some have at- extremity of the arch. See ARCH, and CoveRSED- 


tempted to make French and Engliſh verſes on the ſame | 


Thus, 


icus. 
Phe matter of verſification, is long and ſhort ſyllables, * 


feet compoſed of them; and its form, the 


them, in correct, numerous, and harmonious verſes z but 


this is no more than a mere tranſlator may 
which the Catilinarian war, 
Mx aSURE, QUANTITY, 


mar and rhetoric, as between the art of 


and that of inventing poems. 
VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book, or 


one language ch another. See TRANSLATION. 


It is called vert in the blazon of the coats 


degree of nobles 3 but in coats of nobles, it is called emerald ; 


In engraving, it is expreſſed by diagonals, or lines drawn 
athwart, from right to left, from the dexter chief corner, 


to the finiſter baſe. See Tab. Herald. fig. 


See StNOPLE. 


Vert, or Green Hue, in foreſt law, any thing that grows, 
and bears a. green leaf within the foreſt, that may cover a 


deer. See FOREST, Game, Ec. 


This is divided into ver- bert, and nether-vert. 
Over-VERT 1s the great woods 3 which, in law-books, are uſu- 


ally called hault-bois. 


Nether-VERT is the under-woods 3 otherwiſe called ſub-bois. 
We ſometimes alſo meet with Special VERT, which denotes 
all trees growing in the king's woods, within the foreſt ; and 

thoſe that grow in other men's woods, if they be ſuch trees 


as bear fruit to feed the deer. 


VERTEBRÆE *, a chain of little bones, reaching from the 
top of the neck, down the back, to the os ſacrum and 
forming a third part of the human skeleton, called the ping 


dorſi. Srixx. 


„They have their name 2 vertendo; becauſe it is on them 
the head and trunk turn: the Greeks call them are vaot, ſPon- 


chli, for the fame reaſon. 


The vertebra are 24 in number ; ſeven of them belong to 
the neck, twelve to the back, and five to the loins. See 


Neck, Loins, &c. 


They lie not in a trait line; thoſe of the neck bend inward, 
and thoſe of the back outwards, for enlarging the cavity of 
the thorax z and thoſe, again, of the loins bend inwards, 
and thoſe of the os ſacrum outwards, to enlarge the cavity of 


the baſon. 
The body of each vertebra is ſpongious and 


ing in the middle a large perforation, through which the 


medulla ſpinalis paſſes, and ſeven apophy les, 


The fore-part of this body is round and convex; the hind- 
part ſomewhat concave : its upper and lower ſides are plain, 
each covered with a cartilage which is pretty thick forwards, 


but thin backwards, by means Whereof it 


the body forwards; the cartilages yielding to the preſſure of 
the bodies of the vertebra, which, in chat motion, come 
cloſer to one another: which could not be effected, if the 
hard bodies of the vertebræ were cloſe to one another. 

The proceſſes of each vertebra are of three ſorts : t W ˖œ tranſ- 
verſe, or lateral; in each of which there is a tendon of the 
vertebral muſcles inſerted : four oblique ones; by which the 
vertebre are articulated to one another: and one acute, on 


the hindmoſt part of the vertebra. — See 


ſteol.) fig. 10. lit. d. 4. 5. b. fig. 7. lit. a. a. d. 4. fig. 7. lit. 


u. 1. 0.0.0, r. r. .. . &c. fig. 11. lit. b. b. 


b. 5. a. a. 


Theſe proceſſes, which are peculiarly called the ſpines, form, 


with the hinder or concave part of the body 


a large hole in each vertebra ; and all the holes anſwering one 
another, make a channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal mar- 
row, which ſends out its rierves to the ſeveral parts of the 
body by pairs, through two Call holes, for med by the Joint- 
ing of four notches, in the ſides of each ſuperior and inferior 


vertebra, See MEDULLA Spinalis. 


The vertebræ are articulated to one another, by gingly mus: 
for-the two deſcending oblique proceſſes of each ſuperior ver- 
tebra of the neck and back, have a little dimple in their ex- 
tremities, wherein they receive the extremities of the two 
aſcending oblique proceſſes of the inferior. vertebræ; ſo that 


© in verſe, might merit. See 
ADENCE, RHYTHM, &c. 
It is with reaſon, therefore, that theſe ſimple matters are 


diſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by the name 
In effect, there is much the ſame difference between gram- 


arrangement of 


pretend to, and 


making verſes, 


writing, out of 


of all under the 


cavernous ; hav- 


or proceſſes. 


is, that we bend 


Tab. Anat. (O- 


c. c. fig. 8. lit. 


of the vertebræ, 


the two aſcending proceſſes of each vertebra of the neck, and 


back, are received, and the tWo deſcending 
Vor, II. 


do receive, ex- 


# 


VER 


cept the rſt of the neck, and Luft of the back; but the 
aſcending proceſſes of each vertebra of the loins receive, and 
the two deſcending are received; contrary to thoſe of the 


The vertebr are all tied together by a hatd membrane, 
made of ſtrong and large fibres: It covers the body of all the 
Verrebre forwards 3 reaching from the firſt of the neck, to 
the os ſacrum. — There is another membrane, which lines 
the canal, made by the large hole of each vertebra ; which 
alſo ties them all together: beſides, the bodies of each verte- 
bra are tied to one another, by the intervening cartilages 3 
and the tendons of the muſcles, which are inſerted in their 
roceſſes, tie them together behind. 
his ſtructure of the ſpine is admirable ; for had it been all 

one bone, we could have had no motion in our backs ; had 
it been of two or three bones articulated for motion, the me- 
dulla ſpinalis muſt have been neceſlarily bruiſed at every 
angle, or joint: beſides, the whole would not have been {o 
pliable, for the ſeveral poſtures we have occaſion to put our- 
ſelves in : if it had been made of ſeveral bones, without in- 
tervening cartilages, We mould have had no more uſe of it, 
than if it had been but one bone, — If each vertebra had had 
its own diſtin& cattilages, it might have been cafily diſlocated. 
-- Laſtly, the oblique proceſſes of cach ſuperior and inferior 
vertebra, keep the middle one, that it can neither be thruſt 
backwards nor forwards, ſo as tO compreſs the medulla 
ſpinalis. 

The vertebræ of the neck differ from the reſt, in that they 
are ſmaller and harder, their tranſverſe proceſles perforated for 
the paſſages of the vertebral veſſels, and their acute proceſſes 
forked and ſtraight. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. u. 1. to 
fig. 7. n. 14. 14. fig. 8. and fig. 9. 

Add, that the firſt and ſecond have ſomething peculiar to 
themſelves. 

The firſt, called atlas, is tied to the head; and moves with 
it upon the ſecond, ſemicircularly. See ATLAS. 

The ſecond is called epiſtrepbæus, axis, or cards ; alſo vertebra 
dentata: in the middle, between its two oblique aſcending 
proceſſes, it has a long and round proceſs like a tooth, which 
is received into à ſinus of che atlas; and upon it, the head, 
with the firſt vertebra, turns half round, as upon a hinge, or 
axis. The extremity of this proceſs, is knit to the occiput, 
by a ſmall, but ſtrong ligament. — A luxation of this tooth 
is mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the medulla ſpinalis. 

The third is alſo by ſome, though improperly, denominated axis. 
The vertebræ of the back differ from the reſt in this, that 
they are larger than thoſe of the neck, and ſmaller than thoſe 
of the loins: their acute proceſſes flope downwards upon one 
another. They have in each ſide of their bodies a ſmall 
dimple, wherein they receive the round extremities of the 
ribs : the uppermoſt of them is ſometimes- called the cre/t; 
the ſecond the axillaris; and the reſt coftales. See Tab. 
Anat. (Offeol.) fig. 3. u. 13+ 13: fig. 7. n. 15. 15. fig. 10. 
Tne vertebræ of the loins, ate the broadeſt ; and the laſt of 
them, the largeſt of all the vertebra. See Tab. Anat. 
(Offeol.) fig. 3. u. 14. 14. fig. 7. u. 16. 16. fig. 11. 

Though each vertebra has but A (mall motion, yet the motion 
of them all is conſiderable : the head, we have obſerved, 
moves only backwards and forwards on the firſt vertebra, and 
ſemicircularly on the ſecond. — The motion of the other 
vertebra of the neck is not ſo manifeſt, yet it is greater than 
that of the vertebræ of the back; becauie their acute proc ſ- 
ſes are ſhort and ſtraight, and the cartilages, which arc be- 
tween their bodies, thicker, — The vertebræ of the back 
have the leaſt motion of any, becauſe their cartilages ate thin, 
their acute proceſſes long, and very near to one another: and 


they are fixed to the ribs, which neither move ſorwards, nor 


backwards. — The greateſt motion ol the back, is perform- 
ed by the veriebre of the loins; becauſe their cartilages are 
thicker, and their acute proceſſes are at Aa greater diſtance 
from one another : for the thicker the cartilages arc, the more 
we may bend the body forwards 3 and the greater diſtance 
there is between the acute proceſſes, the more We may bend 
backwards. | 
Such is the ſtructure and motion of the vertebra, when in 
their natural poſition : but We frequently find them variouſly 
diſtorted. — If the vertebra of the back tick out, it conſti- 
tutes what we call a Lunched back : and in ſuch caſes, the 
cartilages between the vertebrae are very thin and hard ſor- 
wards, but conſiderably thick backwards, where the oblique 
proceſſes of the ſuperior and inferior vertebræ, are at à con, 
ſiderable diſtance from one another, which diſtance is filled 
up with a viſcous ſubſtance. 
nis inequality of the thickneſs of the cartilages happens, 
either by a relaxation, Or 3 weakneſs of the ligaments and 
muſcles, faſtened to the back-ſide of the vertebra - in which 
caſes, their antagoniſts finding no oppoſition, remain in 2 con- 
tinual contraction. 
The os ſacrum does alſo conſiſt of vertebræ in children ; 
which grow ſo cloſe together in adults, that they make but 
one large and ſolid bone, of the figure of an iſoſceles triangle, 
whoſe baſis is tied to the aſt vertebra of the loins, and the 
i3 G upper 
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14 upper part of its ſides to che ilia, and its Paint to the, os che.] ang, the jours, of 4-Ralk 1, as, Nunn royal, bore- bound, G. 
N ü | 9 | BEES See SACRUM,, £18 0 x{1 04 199 ,4 neee i014; | TAN. nig 5 Jug 4 
Ys'$ VERTEBRALES,, in anatomy» 4 pi men, wi Tube peculiar c iſtic of this genus of plants, according 
| [| By office is to ſtretch out all the vertebree the back Dee to Mr. Ray, is, that their leaves grow by pairs, one juſt - 
33 & er,, . 44927 | g3iaſt another, on the ſtalk: the, lower monqopetalous, þ, 
1 Ni nr . , 91 that - 1 wi ' . . s : < 
14 VERTEX, in anstemy, the, crowny of che head ; ,or that] | uſually hanging, down. with a kind of lip, or turning tome. 
W's uppermoſt and middle Part fituate between che finciput, andy | thing like che, form of a helmet : four ſeeds after cach lower; 
I... oct. . Sea BRAY. IE oY nl a2 ou | 4.39 which the perianthium of the flower ſerves inſtead of a 
'TE | | Hence, allo, derten is kigumatively ae u we tap, of other | | api FAR + bah f | 
x 10 things. — Thus, the verter of à cone, ramid, conic ſec- be ſame author makes two ſpecies of theſe vercicillar, 
1 tion, Cc. is the point of the upper extremity, of; the Kis; or plants. 1%, I be fruticg/e, or ſuch whoſe-ſuperficies is per- 
1 ß DRAM voy | | canial.;, theſe, again, have either n plain Bower, as the cha. 
FB! VzkTExX of an Angle, is the angular ie the poipt A, mædrys vulgaris, thucrium, and the marum ſyriacum ; or 2 
F (Tab. Geometry, fg. 91% what, is. es meet. des enn they call a labiated flower ; or one 
. r att Bec Pfloovay I | Jpmething. in, the form of an helmet, which they call galeateg; 
U VERTEX. of a Figure, is the vertex of the angle oppolite to | as the ſacria ſtæchas, hyſſopus, roſmarinus, ſatureia, marum 
40 the baſe. See mr 1 | vulgare, thymum vulgare, and the polium montanum. 


U 8 1 PP 1 F bad W dera terreſtris, galericulata, calamintha, meliſſa, marrubium 
. VERTEX of a Glaſs, in opt 4 fame with che ole thereof. aum nigrum & aquaticum; chamæpitys, ſcarodonia, 
ſcor 


| it See PG, OrTic Gn e. , i, noi ads +0) um, bugula, ſyderitis, cardiaca. 
131618 VERTEX is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, for that int of heaven Were See the article FlOWwͤERR. 
0 perpendicularly over our heads; properly alla the zeth.| V RTI CITY, is that property , of. the loadſtone, where- 
I See ZENITH. eee ee, I .by it turns or ditects itſelf to ſome particular point. See 
109 Path of the VEATEx. See the article PAE. rere n | 
bi i | VERTICAL Circle, in aſtronomy, is a great circle of the The attraction f the magnet was known long before its 
. | ſphere, paſſing through the zenith Z, and nadir N, (Tab. verticity. See Cour ass, NEEDLE, Ge. N 
I JJV pajne 08, the furace| VER T.I GO %, In medicines an indſpolitin of the bin, 
WF Fl | 0 the ſphere, as B, Sce CIRCLE, and SPHERE, ; wherein the patient ſees the objects about him as if they turn- 
| | | 9 The, vertical circles are alſo called Ait. See Az T- ed round, and fancies he turns round himſelf; though all the 
I MUTH, — The meridian of any place is a uertical circle. While at reſt. | 


3! 48 See MERIDIAN, c. — All the vertical circles interſect The word is Latin, formed 2 vertends, from turning round. 
WET. Na in the zenith and nadir. Ser Zixir k, and Phy ſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds, or rather, two degrees of 


. 


| Navis. tres SEL a het vertigoes, — The firſt, called a /imple vertigo, is when the 

e The uſe of the vertical circles, is to meaſure the heighth body and external objects appear to turn round, | without any 

WEN | of the ſtars, and their diſtances from, the, zenith, which is] g7<at dimneſs of fight, | | 

al } | reckoned on theſe circles; and to find their eaſtern and weſ-| . he other, called ſcotomia, or vertigo tenebroſa, is when the 

10 tern amplitude, by obſerving how many degrees the vertical eyes are alſo darkened ; and, as it were, covered with a miſt. 

1923" 8 wherein the ſtar riſes, or ſets, is diſtant from the mexidian, | See SCOTOMIA. en 672 
5 i 1 . See ALT1TUDE, AMPLITUDE, Se. Some make a third ſtage, VIZ, vertigo caduca, wherein the 
4 15 Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle, or azimuth, which Patient actually falls down, — But this ſeems ſcarce to differ 
x it | paſſes through the poles of the meridian ; or Which is per- from an epilepſy, See EPiLeysy. 

1 pendicular to the meridian, and paſſes through the equinoRial | Sometimes the vertigo is ſeated in the fore part of the bead, 
"i points. Sce PRIME Vertical. Bb ny rs and ſometimes in the hind-part : whereof the latter is much 
WT VERTICAL of the Sun, is the vertical which paſſes through | the more dangerous. 3 
1 - the centre of the fun, at any moment of time. | Bellini accounts for the vertigo very well, from a preterna- 
i 16 Its uſe is in dialing, to find the declination of the plane tural motion in the retina: for it is evident, an object will 

[ 1 4 whereon the digl is to be drawn; which is done by obſerving ſeem to move circularly, if the images thereof, painted on 

W191 How many degrees that vertical is diſtant from the meridian, the retina, fall ſucceflively on different parts of the rctina. 

1 | After marking the point, or line of the ſhadow upon the See RETINA, and VIS IOX. 

| 17 blane, at any time. See DgcLIinaTION, - | This they may do, either by the object's moving while the 

1 14 V᷑x rica! Nr and es (Tab. Ce- eye is at reſt, or from the eye moving while the object reſts ; 

1 94 "metry, fig. 18.) are faid to be vertical, if the of one of | or, laſtly, the object and eye being both at reſt, and the rays 
i them, AE and EC, be only continuatians of the legs of | falling on the ſame place, by the optic nerye's being alone in 
Wl the other, DE and BE. Ve ANGLE, and Orros irg. motion. For ſince a right and an oblique incidence do not 
1 | | | Ear 10A Plane, in perſpective, is a plane perpendicular to excite the ſame tremors in the nerves, and the ſame ſpecies 
1 1 the geometrical plane; paſſing through the eye, and cutting of motion; if the optic nerve only be moved, and the ob- 
1 the perſpective plane at right angles. See PLANE. ject be at reſt, it will appear to ſhift its ſituation, by the 

. VERTICAL Plane, in conics, is a plane paſſing through the] Change of the place in which it was repreſented. See V 1510. 
it vertex of the cone, and parallel to any conic ſection. See External cauſes of wertigines, are a continued turning round 
bi PLANE, and Cone. | | | of the body, drunkenneſs, too faſting, immoderate ex- 

F VERTICAL Line, in conics, is a right line drawn on the wer-| . erciſe, ſurprize, voracity, much uſe of pulſe, onions, lecks, 
11 tical plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the cone. See raddiſhes, cabbage, muſtard, c. and, in the general, what- 
q Five.” 4 | | ds | ever may preſs, diſtend, or contract the arteries. 
ö 5 VERTICAL Dial, is a ſun- dial, drawn on the plane of a ver- The firſt in the cure, is bleeding in the jugular, or cup- 

f | ticat circle; or perpendicular to the horizon. See Diar,| ping; then they proceed to an emetic ; then a veſicatory on 
i tc. | ner WES the neck, or a perpetual bliſter, or iſſues ; with ſternutato- 

| Theſe are particularly called oriental, eaſt ; occidental, welt ; tries, and the other medicines that obtain in the apoplexy. 
1 meridional, ſouth; and ſeptentrianal, or north verticals, when See APOPLEXY, _ | 1 A 
by oppoſed to one or other of theſe cardinal points of the ho- VERTILLAGE, in agriculture, the tilling, or preparing 
11 ri zon. See EAsT, Weser, & Hl nd be $24, | of ground to receive the ſeed, by turning, ſtirring, or toſ- 
When they do not look preciſely to any of them, they are ſing it. See ITIL IN o.. 
called decliners and when their plane, or ſurface is not per- VERTU E. See the article VIixRTuE. 
ſectly perpendicular, recliners. See brerixzx, R8cLi- VERTUOSO. See the article VIRTVoso. 

a 3 ine x NT ME IS VERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, a kind of little 

4 VzxTICai Point, in aftronomy, the ſame. with vertex, or | | Valve, in the place where the ejaculatory ducts enter the urc- 

5 zenith. Yn OO OTOL, thra. See VALVE, URETHRA, c. 

| Hence, a ſtar is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens to be in! Its uſe is, to prevent the urine, in paſſing the urethra, from 
q that point which is perpendicularly. over any place. 3 tting in at thoſe ducts, and ſo mixing with the ſemen. dee 

| | VertICAL Line, in dialing, is a line on any plane perpendi- URINE, . ETD ee Ree; 

| BD cular to the horizon. „ VERY * Lord, and Very Tenant, are thoſe, that are im- 


| This is beſt found and drawn on an ere&t and. reclining plane, | mediate lord and tenant to one atiother, See Lon, 
by holding up a ſtring and heavy plummet Readily, and then} MESN, Ge. | at, 

marking two points of the ſhadow of the thread on the plane, | And know ye, that in taking of leaſes fix things are ne 
a good diſtance from one another; and drawing a line through | .... . .. cefſary, viz. very lord, and gery venant ;, ſervice behind, the 
thoſe marks. See Dialing, ][ © 1% day of the taking ein of the fervices, and within his ＋ 

VERTICILLATE Plants, ate ack as haye,jheir flowers| . dhe lord by bag ſervice. Gl Nate Ba. Beg Tann, 
intermixed with ſmall leaves, .growing in a kind of -whicls |, ArrounnnanT, Or. ee ee urs! 
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„sl, in anstomy, a Bladder y 4 Hembeanoue of Eh- 


in which any humor is confined. See Bt ADN 
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vrsicA, among ch 


wiiſts,! is 4 large copper veſſel einned on 
"he inlide; 'uſed” im diſtilling ardent Ipirits? ſo called, u fe. 
ſembling the Rgure af d Blown bladder. See DIF TIL TA. 
W JJ 
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VESICA Fundus. > See;the article J Foxnbyy. 3 


V g31c = Sphin#ter. 


SPHINCTER. * 


VESICATORY, vssresroxtun, knxternd! medicine, 


ſerving to raiſe' a bliſter; whence alſo it's itſelf, though im- 
properly, called a Her. See ErisrA STI. 

Vefictorits are unguents, cataplaſms, or plaifters made of 
{harp, irritating medicaments, which have a fadiilty' of draw- 
ing the humours from within, outwards ; iniffaniing* and ul. 
cerating the skin, and 'raifing veſicze, or mn hence 
their denomination,  veficatory. ee eue, NES © + > 

We have veſicatories made of cantharides, euphorbium, figs, 
ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalis, muſtard, anacardium, 
ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, 'Teaven, We; which are in. 
corporated and made up with honey, 'gums, -refins, We, to 
bring them to the conſiſtence required. See CanTHARt- 
DES, Ee. «> P » 41111 g 


Veficatories are à ſtronger fort of ſinapiſms, and potential 
cauteries. See SIMAP TSM, CAUTERY, Cavusric; Cc. 


2 


VESICULA,' Vzstctt, a diminutive of veffca ; ſignifying 


a little bladder. Sce VeSICA, and BLADDIR. | 
The lungs conſiſt of veffeitle, or lobules of veſicle, admit- 
ting air from the bronchiz ; and not only air, but alſo duſt, 
Fe. See LonBuLF, and Luncs, „ 
There are ſeveral parts in the body which 'bear 'this appella- 
tion; as, 7 Mone N 


© 


Vzs1cuLAa fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder ; which is 


an oblong membranous veſſel, not unlike à pear both in 


form and ſize ; ſituate in the hollow part of the liver. See 
L.ivER. | 


It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſſels, which it re-f' 


ceives from it, but likewiſe by its membraues, whereof, the 
external is common to both, — 'The lower part, which hangs 
out of the liver, reſts on the pylorus of the ſtomach. 

Its trunks, or membranes, are uſually reckoned five; an 


outer, or common one, from the peritonzum ; an inner one, | 


on that ſide which adheres to the liver from the capſula of the 
porta, and of the porus bilatius. — And three proper ones: 
the firſt whereof is vaſculous; the ſecond, muſcular ; and the 
third, glandulous. e ee e 

But Dr. Drake, viewing a piece of dried gall- bladder with a 


microſcope, found but little reaſon for this accurate diſtinc- | 


tion ; the ſeveral orders of fibres of the ſeveral coats appear- 
ing to be no other, than an infinite perplexity of veſſels di- 
verſly ramified. 1 

The gall - bladder is uſually diſtinguiſhed into the fundus, which 
is the wideſt part; and collum, or neck, which is the nar- 
roweſt, 

The neck of the veficula fellis being prolonged, terminates in 
a duct, called meatus cy/ticus, or bilarius; which, at about 
two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder, is joined to the 
meatus hepaticus ; theſe, together, form the ductus commu- 
nis. See DvcTus, Mrarus, &. 

The uſe of the gall-bladder, is to receive the bile, after its 


being ſecreted in the glands of the liver; and to diſcharge it] 


by the common duct into the duodenum, 


The bile found in this veſſel is of a brighter yellow, a greater | 


conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious than that in the 
porus bilarius. See BIL E. | | 


VESICUL X Seminalrs, — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. 


VrsicuLz A : 


lit. 00. fig. 15. lit. bb; ee alfo the article SEMINALEs, 
See the article ApipPos#. _ 


v ER 
mils, tod broad Mierbratious gte, "with which the bol. 


m of the womb is ted to the bond.” of che mum; ſo called 
jy 


ger" ee the Winga/6r A it, — See Fab, Anot 


7" INE, gg ee Ad Urenus. k 
Es VrsrEkrixps, in aſtronomy, is when 
1 Pladet ; Rn nin '®s 8 wall after fun-tet, 
ESSEL, VAs, Vas, a thing proper to hold, or contain 
liquor, See Vas, Vass, VSSI CA, Vzsicur.a, Cc. 
Thus, a tun, e. are e fit to contain ale, 


wine, c. See Dun, BAR REI, Wc. _ e 
| The chyniiſts uſe 4 Brent diverſity of vgl in their opera- 
tions; as matrafles, pelicans, retorts, receivers, Cc. See 
MArRAss, Ptrican, G. % e riots 
Doble VRSSE I. See the article Dous Tx. Fr 
Among anatomiſts, Cc. all the tubes or canals, wherein the 
blood, and other juices, or humours are ſecreted, conveyed, 
depoſited, &c, as the veins, arteries, lympharics, ſpermatics, 
Dc. ate called veſſels. — See Tab. Anat. P. 2. Clin of hu- 
man body; ſee alſo TUB, CanAs, Ducrt, Vein, Ve- 
ora We” e „eL hy 
Some even extend the word ve! to the nerves; as ſuppoſing 
them the conduits of the animal pirits. , See Nzrve. 
Yeffets corifiſt' of membranes, variouſly formed, and diſpoſed 
for the reception of the fluids ; and theſe membranes, again, 
'eonfiſt of Tefſex Veſicles, or velicule : and this, for What we 
"know, Without end. See MEMRRNANE, Fivib, &c. 
In the new ſyſtem of many modern philoſophers and phy- 
ſicians, veſſel is a name common to all the ſolid parts of the 
body. See 80 1 ub. 1 
'T heſe authors explain the whole animal œconomy, functi- 
ons, Cc. from the divers liquors diffuſed throughout che body, 
and the various tubes, or veſſels which contain thoſe liquors. — 
In effect, all we know in the human body, is either bg or 
; liquor, See D1GesTION. | | 
The antients, it is true, had a notion, that ſome parts of the 
body, as the heart, ſpleen, &c. are mere parenchyma's, 4. e. 
A kind of pulp, or pith, void of all ve/els ; but the moderns, 
by the advantage of microſcopes, , injeQtions, Cc. find that 
theſe, and all other parts of the body, ate mere conge- 
| * or maſſes of 've/els interwove,, , AR PARENGHYMAs 
FrEsn, Gr.. e n 
Some philoſophers even extend the modern ſyſtem. to all ma- 
terial beings; owning, only two elements, viz. a matter in- 


flinitely liquid, diffuſed through all nature; and hard, or ſolid 
ports; which are, as it were, the gels of that matter, Sec 
'Erxment, Cr. * A 368 
The veſſels have a conſiderable ſhare in the vital actions; all 
that is required to the maintenance of life, being a due quan- 
tity of a proper humour, and its continued motion along the 
veſſels : this motion depends, in great meaſure, on the action 
of the veſſels themſelyes; and the action of the veſſels, de- 
pends on the, contraction of the fibres, whereby, when 
ſtretched and diſtended by the flowing humour, they ſhorten 
themſclves again, and diſpoſe themſelves into right lines, {till 
approaching towards the axis of their cavity; and thus, they 
propel their contents: ſo that the force of the vgſſeli is chiefly 
to be determined from their figure, See Fipxs, ELASTI- 
ciTY, Cc. Le La AM 
The number of ve, fome of our lateſt and beſt anatomiſts 
obſerve, is greateſt in embryo's ;, and continually decreaſes as 
age comes on, See Fokrus. | 17 
For, in the actions whereby nutrition, Ic. ate effected, the 
greater geln being much diſtended by their hamours, the 
ſmaller veſicles, whereof the membranes, or coats of the 
larger are wove, become compreſſed and ſtreightened, and at 
length quite dry, and void of juices; ſo that growing toge- 
ther, the fibres become the firmer and ſtronger, by the loſs 
of the veſicles. — And hence the ſtrength, firmneſs, Riff- 
- neſs, c. of the ſolid parts. See SoL1D ; ſee allo DISEASE, 
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VESICULAR' Glands. See the article GL and. and DEATH, _ | 
VESPER, in aſtronomy, called alſo heſperus, and the even- | Axis 4. VesezI. \ Axis. 
ing /tar ; is the planet Venus, when ſhe is eaſtward of the ſun, | Capillary VESs EIS. | CAPILLARY. 
and conſequently ſets after him. See VENUs, and HesPER. | Cervical VESSELS. CERVICAL, 


VESPERS, in the Romiſh church; evening eng; that part 


of the office which is rehearſed after 'noon,— anſwering to 
our evening-prayers ;" except that it differs mare from the of- 
fice of the morning, called mattins, . See MATTINS., , | 


Phrenic VE$SSE Ls, Sec the article 4 PRRENIC. 


Pulmonary VE SSE LS. { I PULMONARY. 
Spermatic VESSELS. SPERMATIC. |, 
Umbilical VESSELS. UMBILICAL.. 


Sicilian VE8PERS, is à famous æra in the French. hiſtory ; fig-} VEssEL, in navigation, is a name common. to all ſarts of 
Ly U 


nifying a general maffacre of all the French in Sicily, in the 
yr mw to which the firſt toll chat called to veſper oF than 
Some will have it tü have happened on Eaſter-eve : others, 
on the day of the Annunciatign, — It was raiſed by one Pro- 
Chites, a cordeller, at the time when, Charles of Anjou, 
count of Provence, was king of Naples and Sicily, — The 
Ao with cull by French-mhen, were not ſpared,  - _ 

Alter the like manner, We ſay, the mattins of Moſcow, ſpeak- 


ing of the Muſcovites aflaſhnating, their prince Demetrius, 


and all the Poles, his ts, at Moſcow, the 23th of May 


1600, under the conduct of their duke Choutsky,) at fix a- 
. * tz Zuor — 


clock in the morning. 


VESPERTILIONUM Ale, bats wines. among anato- 


"ſhipping, 1. e. all floating machines, or vehicles that move in 
the water. Sec SHIP, 9 
Veſſels are frequently diſtinguiſhed into two general claſſes, 
viz. high-battomed, or decked veſſels; Which are thoſe that. 
move wholly with wind and fail, and live in all ſeas; as 
pinks, gallions, ſhips, &c. See SAILING, Cy 

And flat-bottoned veſſels, which go both by oars and fails: 
uch are bogts, alleys, praams, wherries, &c. See Oaks, 

Rowing, &c. ſee alſo Boat, GALLEr, Cc. 

' Pleating veſſels, are uſually diſtinguiſhed into boats, lighters, 

. barges, barks, fiſhing veſſels, ſhips of trade, and veſſels of war; 

of ' Whereof there are divers kinds and denominations. 

See BoaT; BARGE, LicHTER, SHIP, Cc. 

Veſſels of war, are a three-decked ſhip, firſt and ſecond rate; 
| a ſrizate, 


 "one- 
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a frigate, or two-decked ſhip, third, fourth, and fifth rate; a 
2 ſhip, ſixth rate; a boom-veſſel, a fire-ſhip, a ketch, 
a machimne-veſſel, a ſmoker. See RAT. 

A veſſel is ſaid to be of three or four hundred tunt; mean- 
ing that it will carry three or four hundred times two thou- 


' fand weight: or, that when immerged in water, it poſſeſſes 


the ſpace of three or four hundred tun of water; which is 
equal to the weight of the veſſel, and all the loading it can 
carry. See Tun, and Bux DEN. 


A veſſel is faid to draw ten er fifteen feet of water; mean- 


ing, that when loaden, it ſinks ſo deep under water. 
The figute of vgſſelt, is a thing of great importance, with re- 
gard to their motion, failing, c. and in the determining 
what form is moſt commodious, the new doctrine of -inh- 
nites becomes of apparent ſervice to navigation and com- 
merce. 


A body moving in an immoveable fluid, is obliged to ſever 


the parts thereof; and they reſiſt ſuch ſeparation. — Now, 
ſetting aſide a certain tenacity, whereby they are, as it were, 
glued together; and which is different in different Aids ; the 


whole force of the reſiſtance depends on that of the ſhock, or | 


impulſe: for a body that is ſtruck, ſtrikes at the ſame time; 
but a perpendicular ſtroke is that a liquid reſiſts the moſt, 
as being the greateſt: and for a body to move freely therein, 
it muſt be of ſuch figure, as to preſent itſelf as obliquely as poſſi- 


| ble, —If it were triangular, and moved with the point foremoſt, 


it is certain all its parts would ftrike the fluid obliquely, but 
they would all ſtrike it with the ſame obliquity; and it were 
more advantageous, that each ſhould ſtrike more obliquely 
than its neighbour, 8 2 | 

Now, ſuch a perpetual augmentation of obliquity, can no 
where be had but in a curve line ; each point whereof is con- 
ſidered as an infinitely ſmall right line, always inclined to the 
other little right lines contiguous to it. 

To find what curve it is, whoſe perpetual change of obli- 
quity, or inclination in all its parts, renders it, of all others, 


; the fitteſt to divide the fluid eaſily; is a problem much more 
difficult than it appears to be; and, in effect, only to be 


| ſolved by the new geometry: the ſolution was firſt given by | 


Sit Iſaac Newton, in his inveſtigation of the ſolid of the lea 


Book of Vus$ELs. 
VEST, and VesTITURE, 


reſiſtance. 4 
That author, however, did not publiſh his analyſis ; yet the 
marquis de PHopital hit upon it: and afterwards M. Fatio 
refolved the ſame problem; though by a much longer, and 
more perplexed way. See SOLID of the leaft reſiſtance. 

Gee the article Book. 


See the article InvesTITURE. 


VESTALIA, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, on 


— 
I 


the fifth of the ides of June; 2. 2; on the ninth day of that 


o 


On that day, banquets were made before the houſes ; and 


meats ſent to the veſtals, to be offered by them to the god- 
deſs. See VEsSTAL. | : 

The aſſes that turned the mills for grinding corn, were, 
on this occaſion, led about the city, crowned with flowers, 
and chaplets formed of pieces of bread ; and the mill-ſtones 
were likewiſe decked with garlands and crowns, 


VES 


The firſt ten years they were to employ in learning their 
functions; the ten following they were to exerciſe them; 


and the laſt ten, to teach them to others. 
Their order was very rich; both on account of the endo- 
ments of the emperor, and of legacies of other perſons. 
The veftals had a particular place allotted them at the am. 
phitheatres, and games of the circus. — Their. vehicle wa, 
the carpentum, or pilentum. — The vail wherein they f@. 
crificed, was called ſuffibulum. | TT 
At firſt, they were nominated by the kings; but after the 
extinction of monarchy, by the pontifex maximus, or high 
prieſt. — The oldeſt of them was called maxima, as the fr 
pontiff was maximus, See PONTIFF, 
They had divers privileges: diſpoſed of their effects by teſta- 
ment, in their father's life-time; had the ſame Eratifcation 
as a mother of three children; and whenever they met a cri- 
minal going to execution, had a power to pardon him. 
The fire which the ve/ffals were to watch, was not on an 
altar, or a hearth; but in little earthen veſſels with two 
handles, called capeduncula. | 
This fire was held a pledge of the empire of the world. If 
it went out, it N a very unlucky prognoſtic; and was 
to be expiated with infinite ceremonies. — Among the Ro- 
mans, Feſtus tells us, it was only to be re-kindled by the 
rubbing a kind of wood, proper for the purpoſe. But among 
the Greeks, Plutarch, in the life-of Numa, obſerves, it was 
to be rekindled, by expoſing ſome inflammable matter, in 
the centre of a concave veſſel held to the ſun..— For it is 
to be noted, the Romans were not the only people who kept 
the perpetual fire of Veſta, in imitation of the celeſtial fires - 
but the Greeks were poſſeſſed with the ſame ſuperſtition; 
rticularly the Delphians, Athenians, Tenedians, Argives, 
hodians, Cyzicenians, Mileſians, Epheſians, &c. 


VESTIARI US, VesT1Axry, in antiquity, maſter of the 


wardrobe; an officer under the Greek empire, who had 
the care and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, Qc. 
Sce WARD-ROBE. 

The protoveſtiarius, or firft veſtiary, was the grand maſtet 
of the wardrobe. — But, among the Romans, ve/tiariv; 
was only a ſaleſman, or taylor, 


VESTIBLE“, VesTiBuLUm, in the antient architecture, 


a large open ſpace before the door, or entrance of a houſe. 
Martinius derives the word from vf fabulum ; by reaſon 
| 28 of — * N Veſta. = Daviler 
erives it from ve/7rs, and 05 r - 
© gin to let their trains fall er e 
The Romans had places called we/tibles, at the entrance of 
their houſes, to ſhelter people obliged to ſtand at the door 
from the weather: we have ſtill villes of the like kind, in 
many old churches, houſes, c. called porches. See Por cn, 

and PROPYLAEUM. | 

Veſtibles only intended for magnificence, are uſually between 
the court and the garden: theſe are ſometimes. imple ; that 
is, have their oppoſite fides equally enriched with arches ; and 
ſometimes their plan is not contained under four equal lincs, 


or a circular one, but forms ſeveral van- corps, and rear-corps, 
furniſhed with pilaſters, &c. 


The ladies went barefooted in proceſſion to the temple of | VESTIBLE, VESTIBULUM, in anatomy, denotes the fore-part 


Veſta; and an altar was erected to Jupiter the baker, Jovi 
piſtori, in the capitol. 

The veftalia had their name from that of their goddeſs 
Veſta, whom the Greeks called ig, fire, or hearth ; whence 
Cicero derives the Latin name. — Accordingly, the poets fre- 
quently uſe Ve/ta for fire, or flame; as Jupiter for air, Ceres 
for corn, &c. See Gop, &c. | 


VESTALS, VExsTALEs, in antiquity, maids in antient 


Rome, conſecrated to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſta ; and 

rr to watch the ſacred fire in her temple. See 
ES TAL IA. 

Numa firſt inſtituted four veftals; and Plutarch tells us, Ser- 

vius Tullus added two more: which number, ſix, laſted as 


of the labyrinth of the ear. See Ear, and LABYRINTH. 
The we/tible is a ſmall cavity, of an irregular form, placed 
immediately above the baſis of the ſtapes ; between the ſcmi- 
circular canals, and the cochlea. See Cocurra. 

In it appear divers foramina ; as that of the feneſtra ovalis; 
the five foramina of the ſemicircular canals; that of the coch- 


lea; and hve other very ſmall ones, through which ſo many 


nerves paſs. See FENESTRA, Q. 


VESTIGIA, a Latin term, frequently uſed by Engliſh 


hind it. Ko Tack N | ado 
The word is particularly applied to the marks remaining of 
ſomething antique, gone to ruin by time. See Ruin. 


VESTIS Angelica. See the article Av GELICA. 
VESTMENT. See the article VesTuRs, 


VESTRY, VEsTIARIA, a room adjoining to a+ church, 


long as the worſhip of the goddeſs Vefta. — It is true, 
S. Ambroſe reckons them ſeven ; but without any foundation. 
The wve/tals made a vow of perpetual virginity : their em- 


ployment was, the ſacrificing to Veſta, and keeping up the 
holy fire in her temple. — If they violated the vow of chaſtity, 
they -were puniſhed with remarkable ſeverity ;- being ſhut up, 
or buried in a deep pit, or cavern, with a lighted lamp, and 
a little water and milk, and there left to be devoured by hun- 
ger. — If they let out the fire, they were whipped by the 
pontifex maximus; and the fire was re-kindled by the ſun- 


beams collected, ſome ſay, in burning-glafſes, and not other- 


wiſe. | 
To be ſecure of their - virginity, at their admiſſion, it was 
provided, that they ſhould not be above fix years old. — 


They were choſen by lot, out of 20 virgins, carried. by the 
pontiff to the comitia, for that purpoſe. _ 2 
They were only conſecrated for 30 years; after which 


time, they were at liberty to go out and be married. If they 
continued in the houſe after that time, they were only to be 


aſſiſtant, in point of advice, to the other vgfali. 


as 


. where the prieſts veſtments, and ſacred utenſils are kept ; and 


parochial aſſemblies held. 


See SACRISTY, and VESTRY. 
Men. 


VsgsTRY-Men, a ſelect number of the principal perſons of every 
| 8185 within the city of London, and elſe where; who year- 
* 


chuſe pariſh-officers, and take care of its concernments. 
See PARISH, 


They are thus called, becauſe they uſually meet in the very 
of the church. See SACRISTY. 


VesTRy-Clerk, an officer who keeps the pariſh accounts. Sc: 
PaARISH, CLERK, &c. 
VESTURE, VesTMENT, a garment, or clothing. 


In our law-books, it is alſo uſed metaphorically : as in, u 


ra terre, i. e. ſegetes quibus terra vs/fitur ; the corn where- 
with the earth is clothed, or covered. 


VESTURE of an Acre of Land, is the produce of it; or the 


wood, corn, &c. growing on it, — It ſhall be enquired how 
| N much 


much the vgfture of adware! of ground, and how much the 
-— eee We 
VesTURE, VesTURA; alſo ſignifies a poſibſon, ib. 
See Possksston, and Su rc. rr Ian 
In which ſenſe; it is borrowed from the ſeudiſts; with whom 
1 ſignifies a delivery of poſſeffion by a ſpear, or ſtaff; 
pailefiion- itſelf. ' See InvestITuURE.. - | 
vere: AN, VzTERANUs, in the Roman militia, à ſol- 
dier who was grown" old in the ſervice ; or who had made a| 
certain number of campaigns; and on that account was en- 
A 6 Ty 
Twenty years ſervice, were ſufficient to entitle a man to the 
benefits of u veteran; — Theſe privileges conſiſted in being 


abſolved from the military oath ; in being exempted from all 


the functions of a ſoldier ; in enjoying a certain falary, or 
appointment, e. T7 
In France, the term eden is ſtill retained to fuch of- 
— ficers as have held their poſts 20 years; and who enjoy cer- 
tain of the honours and privileges ara ane even after 
they have laid them down. 
A veteran counſeller has a voice and ſeat at l though} 
not at proceſſes by writing. — A veteran ſecretary of the king, 
acquires the privileges, &c. of nobility, to himſelf and his 


children. 


— 
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VIATI CUM, among the antient Romans, was the allow- 
ance or appointitient | which the republic gave to ſuch of its 
officers as were ſent into the, provinces, to exerciſe any of- 

 fice, or perform any u. or commiſſion 3 as alſo to the 
officers of the army, and even the ſoldiers, c. See Po- 
VINCE. 


Tacitus makes mention of it, Lib. I. Annal. c. 37. Vi, aticum 
amicorum ipfiuſque Caſaris ; meaning the appointments which 


the republic paid to Germanicus, and his officers. 
This viaticum, however, did not conſiſt altogether in mo- 
ney: the ring given the magiſtrates and officers ſent into the 


provinces, was part of it; fo were the clothes, baggage, 
| _ and the reſt of their equipage. 


Romiſh church, VIATICuu is ſtill the allowance 
Kb cp a religious, to defray the expences of a Journey miſ- 


VET ERINARIA, Mulo- medicina, or medicine applied to] ſion, c. See Mission. 


the diſeaſes of cattle. See Mrpicine, Hokse, 
Whence, 


VETERINARTIUS, a farrier, or horſe- leech. See rar- 


RIER | 

VETERNUS, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a lethargy, or 
other drouſy diſcaſe. See LETHARGY, &c. 

VETITUM Naim, in law, imports a forbidden diftreſs. 
See Nam, and DisrRESs. 

Such, e. gr. is that when the bailiff of a lord diftrains . 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver them when 
the ſheriff comes to replevy them; and to that end, drives 

them to places unknown : — Or when, without any words, 
they are ſo eſſoined, as they cannot be replevied,. 


Divers lords of hundreds, and courts-baron, have power to 
hold plea de yetito namio. — Mathilde de Morton clamat in 


manerio de Mawerdon duos law-days, & infangentheft & pla- 
cita de namio vetito, fine breve daminti regis. Int. Record, 
in Theſaur. Scac. | 

VEXES. See the article NR InjusTE Vexet. 

VI xr ARMis, q. d. by force and arms, a law term uſed in 
an indictment; to denote. the forcible and violent commiſſion 
of any crime. See TREsPAss, and INDICTMENT. ; 

VI Laica removendg, a writ, lying where debate being be- 
tween two parſons, or proviſors for a church; one of them 
makes a forcible entry into it, with a number of laymen, and 
holds the other out. 

VIA, Hay. See the articles Way, and Roan. | 

Via Lactaa, in aſtronomy, the milky way, or galaxy. See 
GALAXY. 

Via MittiTARis, in our law-books, is uſed for a highway — | 
guæ publica dici poterit & ducit ad mare & ad portum, & 
quandogue ad mercata. Bracton, Lib. IV. c. 16. 

Via Racia, the king's highway, is defined in Leg, Hen. I. 
to be that which is always open, and which no body may 
© ſhut by any threats, as leading to a city, port, or town.” 

Its breadth the ſame laws preſcribe to be ſuch, as that two 
_ oy paſs each other, and fixteen horſemen armed go 
abrea 

VIA SoL1s, the fur's s way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, among ſome 
aſtronomers, for the ecliptic line; ſo called, becauſe the ſun | 
never goes out of it, See EcLliyric. 

VIZ Prime, firſt paſſages, among phy ſicians, are the ceſo- 

phagus, ſtomach, and guts; including the whole length of 
the alimentary dud, or canal, from the mouth to the ſphinc- 
ter ani. See Ducr, STOMACH, INTESTINES, &c. — fee 
alſo PRIME. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, An obſtruCtion in the prime vie. — 
Purging and emetic medicines operate chiefly on the prime 
vie. — Sudorifics, alteratives, cardiacs, &c. ſuſpend their 
action till after they have paſſed the prime vie. See M- 
DICINE, PURGATIVE, EMETIC, &c. 

VIAL, or Pa1ar, a ſmall thin glaſs bottle. See. PHiaL, 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given, among the Romans, 
to the gods who had the care and guard of the roads, and 
highways. See Goo. 


The dii viales, according to Labeo, were of the number of | 


thoſe gods called dii animales ; who were ſuppoſed to be the 
ſouls of men changed into gods; and were of two kinds, viz. 
the viales, and penates, Sec PENATES. 

The viales were the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called ares ; | 
at leaſt, ſome of the lares were denominated wales, viz. 
ſuch of them as had the more immediate intendency of the 
roads, See LAREs. 

Hence, the two names are ſometimes joined, and thoſe high- 


way deities called lares viales : witneſs that inſcription in] 


Gruter. 
Vor, II. 


Viaricum is N85 uſed for the communion, or euchariſt, 


which is given to people in the pangs of death; or who are 

about to make the voyage of the other world. Sce Cou- 

MUNIoN, \ 

The viaticum is not given to perſons executed in courſe of 
juſtice, 


be AT OR, in antiquity, an officer of juſtice ON. the Ro- 
mans. — The term, originally, had no other ſignification than 
that of a public meſſenger, or ſervant ſent to advertiſe the 
ſenators and magiſtrates when aſſemblies were to be held, 
where their preſence was required, 
Hence, becauſe, in the firſt ages of that empire, the Roman 


magiſtrates lived moſtly at their country-houſes ; theſe offi- 


cers being obliged to be frequently upon the road, were called 
viatores, travellers ; from va, highway. | 
In proceſs of time, the name wiator became common to all 
officers of the magiſtrates, lictors, accenſi, ſcribes, ſtatores, 
and cryers ; either by reaſon. theſe names and offices were 
confounded in one: or becauſe viater was a general name, 
and the reſt particular ones, ſpecifying the particular functions 
they diſcharged, as A. Gellius ſeems to inſinuate, when he 
he ſays, that member of the company of wiatores, who 
binds a criminal condemned to be whipped, was called er. 
See ACCENSI, SCRIBE, Cc. 
Be this as it will, the names /i&or and viator are often uſed 
indiſcriminately for each other; and we as often meet with 
—— to ſeek, or advertiſe him by a lictor, as by a viator. 

ut the conſuls, pretors, tribunes, and ædiles, had a 


= to have viatores, — They were not to be Roman citi- 


zens, and yet were required to be free, 

&|VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black and 
blue ſpot on the skin, occaſioned by an afflux, or extravaſation 
of blood. See PETECHIA, &c. 8 

VIBRAT ION, in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion 
of a body; e. gr. a pendulum ; which, being ſuſpended at 
freedom, ſwings or vibrates, firſt this way, then that. 
For the bob being raiſed, falls again by its gravity ; and with 
the velocity thus acquired, riſes to the ſame heighth on the 
other ſide ; whence, its gravity makes it fall again: and thus 
its vibrations are continued, See PENDULUM. 

Mechanical authors, in lieu of vibratian, frequently uſe the 
term oſcillation. See OSC1LLATION. 

The vibrations of the ſame pendulum are all iſochronal; 

that is, performed in equal time, at leaſt in the ſame eli 
mate; for, towards the equator, they are found ſomewhat 
flower, | F 

A pendulum 3 feet 3 inches, and 2 tenths of an inch, ac- 
cording to Huygens, or 39,25 inches, according to Sir $. 

Moor and lord Brouncker, vibrates ſeconds, or makes 3600 
vibrations in an hour. See SECOND. 

The vibrations of a longer pendulum, take up more time than 


thoſe of a ſhorter one, in the ſubduple ratio of the lengths. 


Thus, a pendulum 3 feet long will make 10 vibrations; while 
another 9g inches long makes 20. — For 10 is the half of 20, 
and 3 feet, or 36 inches, are the ſquare of 6 inches; which 
is double of 3, whoſe ſquare is 9: ſo that ro is tozoina 
ſubduple ratio of 36 to 9. 
The ſame thing is meant, when we ſay, that the number of 
vibrations of pendulums in a given time, is in a reciprocal 
ratio of their lengths, 
M. Mouton, a prieft of Lyons, wrote an expreſs treatiſe, to 
ſhew, that by means of the number of vibrations of a given 
pendulum, in a certain time, one might eſtabliſh an univerſal 
meaſure throughout the whole world ; and fix the ſeveral 
meaſures in ufe among us, in ſuch manner, as that they might 
be recovered again, if at any time they ſhould chance to be 
12 H loſt, 
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loſt, as is the caſe of moſt" of the 'antient meafures, Which 
we now only know by conjecture. See'MrgasuRe. 

The VinraTions of A ſirached tord, ot firing, ariſe from 
its elaſticity z which power being of the ſame kind with that 
of gravity, the vibrations of 'a cord follow the ſame laws| 
as thoſe of pendulums: confequently the; vibrations of the 


fame cord equally ſtretched, though they be unequal in length, 


are equi-diurnal, or performed in equal times; and the ſquares | 
of the times of the vibrations ate among themſelves, inverſly 
as the powers, whereby they are equally bent, and infleted, 
7 n Fix, l * 
he vibrations of a fpri too, are tot 
powers whereby it is bare tab follow the fame laws as 
, thoſe of the cord, or pendulum, and, conſequently, are equi- 
diurnal; which is the foundation of ſpring- watches. See 
SPRING, and WATCH. | 
VriBRATION is alſo uſed in phyſics, &c. for divers other re- 
gular alternate motions. — Senſation is ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed, by means of the vibratory motion of the nerves, be- 
gun by external objects, and propagated to the brain. See 
ENSAT1LON, Vision, Nerve, &c.. 
The ſeveral forts and rays of light, Sir Tfhac Newton con- 


: 
1 


* 


r 
even the judgtnent is depraved, and perverted. — The third, 
Feritatis, of obduracy ; Whefein the petſom is totally inmer- 
ed in vice, without any. ſenſe, or feeling thereuf. 
The ſtate of incontinency, is conſidered as infitmity, wherc- 
in the perſon feels the ſharpeſt ſtings of conſcience: that ©; 
intemperance, as malice, wherein the remorſe is not fo live- 


ly. — In that of obdutacy' there is none... See Conc. 
tuen. „ee ee ee eee 
Vier, in ſmithery, and other arts employed in metals, is 2 


machine, or inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt any thing they 
pon; whether it be to be filed, bent, civcr- 
ed, r. * 5 N | bed oh 1 


To file ſquare, it 1s bed etely naceary the. vice be placed per. 
| 1 with its chaps parallel to the work - bench. ger 
TIITIIN S. 6 : * 


The parts of the vice are, the face, or plan, which is its 
uppermoſt part; the chaps, which are cut with a baſtard cut, 
and well tempered ; the ſcrrto- pin, cut with a ſquare ſtrong 
worm; the nut, or ſcrew-box, which has'a ſquare worm, 
and is brazed into the round box z the ſpring, which throws 
the | chaps open; and the foot, on which the whole is 
Hund-V ics, is « ſmall kind of vice, ſerving to hold the leſſor 


are at work u 


ceives to:make vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes ; which, accor- 
ding to thoſe magnitudes, excite ſenſations of feveral colours ; 
much after the ſame manner as vibrations of air, according to 


their ſeveral magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds. See 
Co lou, Sound, &. No 
Heat, according to the ſame author, is only an accident of 
light, occaſioned by the rays putting a fine, ſubtile etherial 
medium, which pervades all bodies, into a vibrative motion, 
which give us that ſenſation, See MrDlunu, and HEAr. 
From the vibrations, or pulſes of this ſame medium, he ac- 
counts for the alternate fits of eaſy reflection, and eaſy tranſ- 
— of the rays. See LicuT, Ray, RETIIC TI“ 
on, &c. | | | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſations it is obſerved, that the but- 
terfly, into which the ſilk-worm is transformed, makes 130 
vibration, or motions of its wi in one coition, 

VI CAR“, Vicartvs, a perſon appointed as deputy of 
another ; to perform his functions, in his abſence, and under 
his authority. See LituTeENANT, Dsrorr, Vict-Gz- 
RENT, &c. X 

The word is formed from virerius, qui alis viths gerits 
The pope pretends to be vicar of Jetus Chriſt on earth. 
He has under him a grend-vicer, who is a cardinal, and whoſe 
8 extends over all prieſts, both ſecular, and regu- 

z and even over laymen. 

Among the aatient Romans, vicarins, vicar, was a legatus, 

or lieutenant, ſent into the provinces where there was no 

governor: ſo that the vicari were properly the emperor's 
wicars, not thoſe of governors. Cod. de Offic. Vicar. - 

Italy, in the time of the eaſtern empire, was governed by 


| 


works in, that require often turning about. 

Of this there are two kinds, the broad” thapt hand. vice, 

which is that commonly uſed z and the /quare-noſed hand- 

vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. 

Vie is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers, to turn, or draw 
lead into flat rods, with grooves on each fide, to receive the 
edges of the glaſs. See LxaD. 

This machine conſiſts of two iron chaps, or cheeks, joined 
with two croſs iron pieces. — In the ſpace between the 
chaps, are two ſteel wheels, with their ſpindles, or axes paſ- 
ſed through the middle ; each of which has its nut, or pi- 
nion with teeth, that catch into each other: to the loweſt 
is fitted a handle, whereby the machine is turned. 
There are fome of theſe vices double, and that will draw 
two leads at once: theſe have three wheels. — Some glaziers 
will turn lead of different ſizes in the fame vice; by chang- 
ing their cheeks for each ſize. See CMR KX. 
ith another pair of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet, they 
turn lead for tier; which, when it comes out of the vice, 
is almoſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſy to be parted. 
Before the invention of this vice, which is but a late thing, 
they uſed 4 plane: accordingly, in all the antient windows, 
we find the lead planed, and grooved that way. Sce 


Graz - 
in the compoſition of divers words, to denote 


Vic is alſo uſed 

the relation of ſomething which comes inſtead, or in the 
of another, 

n this ſenſe, the word is Latin, vice, ſtead, place, turn, Cc. 

Vice-ADMIRAL, is one of the three principal officers of the 


two wicari e the one vicar Haly, who reſided at Milan; 
the other of the city, who reſided at Rome. e 
Cujas obſerves, that the word vicar was ſometimes, though 


royat navy; who' commands the ſecond ſquadron, and has 
his flag ſet up in the fore-top of his ſhip. See AbuiRAL, 
Navy, &c. 


rarely, attributed to the lieutenant· generals of proconſuls, ot | Vics-CuamBeRLAIN, called alſo, in antient ſtatutes, un- 


governors of Roman provinces. ** | 
VICAR, in the canon law, denotes a prieſt of a pariſh, the pre- 
dial tithes whereof are impropriated, or appropriated ; that 
is, belong either to a chapter, religious houſe, &c. or to a 
layman, who receives them, and only allows the vicar the 
ſmall tithes, or a convenient falary, antiently called portro 
congrua. See TiTHE, APPROPRIATION, &c. 
He is thus called quai vice fungens reftoris, as ſerving for, 
or in lieu of a rector, who wauld be intitled to the great 
tithes. Sce REcToOR, and PARSON. - 
Theſe vicars were antiently called perpetui vicarii; becauſe 
not appointed by the impropriator, and licenced by the biſhop 
to read ſervice; but preſented by the patron, and canonical 
inſtitution given them by the hands of the ordinary ; and ſo 
having conſtant ſucceſſion, as corporations, and never dying. 
See InDUCT1on, Curt, &c. 
The canoniſts mention four ſpecies of vicays e ſome perpe- 
tual; others appointed for a certain time, and, on CR. 
cial occaſion, called mercenayii ; others called ſpetialer, ap- 
pointed not for the whole cure, but for ſome certain place, 


| 


der-chamberlain ; is an officer in the court, next under the 
lord chamberlain; and, in his abſence, has command, and 
controll, of all officers belonging to that part of the houſ- 
hold, called the chamber above ſtairs. See CHAMBERLAIN. 

Vics-CHANCELLOR of a univerſity, is an eminent men 
ber, choſe annually, to manage affairs in the abſence of the 
chancellor. See UN IVERSIT v. 

Vicx-Doox, is a counſeller of Venice, who repreſents the 
doge when ſick, or abſent” that the ſeignory may never be 
without a chief. | | 
The vite-dage never takes the ducal chair, nor bears the horn, 
nor is addreſſed under the title of /ereniſſime : yet, the foreign 
embaſſadors, ſpeaking to the college, uſe the common apo- 
ſtrophe of ſereniſſimo prentipe and he performs all the offi- 
ces of doge ; and gives anſwers to embaſſadors, without mov- 
ing his cap. See Door. | 

Vice-Dominus, a vicount, ſheriff, or vidame. - See VI- 

counT, Vipame, Ce. X 


Vies-Domtnus Mbbatie, or Ecclefie, in the civil and canon 


law, an advocate, or protector of an abbey, or church. Sec 


article, or act: others genzrales, neither perpetual, nor ap- 
pointed for any certain act, but for all things in the 

Vicar General, was a title given by king Henry VIII. to 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex; with full power to over- 
= the clergy, and regulare all matters relating to church 
affairs, 

VICE, Vitivum, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an elective 
habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, from the juſt 
medium wherein virtue is placed. See VirTuE, 
It is called a habit, to diftinguiſh it from /in, which is only 
an act: hence, a fin is looked on, as ſomething tranſient ; 
and a vice as ſomething permanent. See Sin, Hani, &c. 
Authors diſtinguiſh three ſtates of vice: the firſt incentinen- 
tie, of incontinence; wherein a perſon ſees, and approves the 
good, but is hurried to evil by the violence of his paſſions. 
— The ſecond, intemperantia, of intemperance ; wherein 


Vice-Comts, in law, &c. 
Actedas ad Vice-Comirem. 
Reſpeftu habendo computi Vict-ComiTis, See RESPECTVU. 
Vicr-LtGATE, an officer whom the pope ſends to Avignon, 


ADpvocates, and AnVOWEE. 
Vies-Dominus Epiſcepi, in the canon law, is the commil- 
ſary, or viear-general of a biſhop. See CommissARry, &c. 


V1CE-GERENT, Vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or lieutenant. 


See Vicar, LitUuTENANT, &c. ha 
VicounT:. 
* See 4 ACCEDAS. 


and ſome other cities, to perform the office of a ſpiritual and 
temporal governor, at a time when there is no legate, or 
cardinal to command there. | | 
All the Gaule Narbonnoiſe, as Dauphine, Provence, &c. 
has recourſe to the vice-legate of Avignon, for all eccleſiaſtical 
diſpatches; in like manner as the other proyinces addreſs - 
themſelves to Rome. See LEGATE. S 

er- 


. 


Vicz-RoY, a governor of a kingdom, | who commands there- 
8 in ſbe name, and ſtead of 3 king ; with full and ſovereign 


Au a +0 * nn 
ow", paE Mexico, Ec. are governed by wice-roys. 
See KI N. | 


Vick Vn, a Latin phraſe, frequently retained in Engliſh 
writings; ſignifying as much as, on the contrary. 
Thus, as the ſun mounts higher and higher above the hori- 
on, inſenſible perſpiration increaſes ; and, vice verſa, as he 
deſcends lower, it diminiſbes. MAT IT 
VICENNALIS, in antiquity, fomething of 20 years, or 
that returns after 20 years. 
Among the Romans, vicennalla was particularly uſed for 
tbe funeral feaſts, held on the zoth day after a perſon's deceaſe. 
VicENNALITA, of VicEnNNAL&s Lud, were alſo games, 
feaſts, and rejoicings, held every 20th year of the reign of a 
On medals; we frequently meet with wicennalia vota; the 
vowy put up on that occaſion, for the ſafety of the empe- 
ror, and inlargement of the etapire. | | 
Theſe" are expreſſed by VO T. X & XX, in che medal- 
of Tacitus, Gallienus, and Probus; VO T. X. M. XX, in 
thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Maximianus ; 
VOT. X MUL. XX, in thoſe of Conſtantine, Valenti- 
nian, and Valens; VOT, X. MULT. XX, in thoſe of 
Diocleſtan, Conſtantine, Julian, Valentinian, Theodoſius, 
Arcadius, Honorius; VO TIS X. MULT. XX, in thoſe 
of Julian, Valentinian, Gratian; VO T. X. SIC, XX, 
in thoſe of Valerius Conſtantius; VO T. XII. FEL. XX, 
in the younger Licinius; VO T. XV. FEL. XX, in Con- 
ſtantine. See Vows. | 
VICINAGE, and Vicinerum, a neighbourhood. See 
VENVUE. | 
Common per Cauſe de VictnaGr. See Common, 
VICIS e rell Maundandic, 2 writ lying againſt a mayor, 
bailif, Cc. for not taking care that the ſtreets be well 


When the victim was killed, they opened it, and after view- 

ing the entrails, took them away, waſhed the carcaſe, ſprink- 

led the flower an it, e. $7" 

The fame victimaru lighted the fire, wherein books were 

condemned to be burnt. See Livy, Lib. XL, cap. 29. and 

A. Gellius, Lib. I. cap. 1. ext. 12. _ 
VICTORIAN Period, in chronology, See PERIOD. 


VICTORY, Victoria, the overthrow, or defeat of an 


enemy, in war, combat, duel, or the like. See War, 
Cougar, Dur, Cnanrion, &c, $912. 
Among the Romans, crowns, triumphs, &c. were decreed 


to their generals, for the uictariet they gained. See Crown, 


TxrIvnPH, Oe. 


VICTUALLING-Offce, an office kept on Tower-hill, 
far the furniſhing his majeſty's navy with vifuals. See Or- 
FICE, 7 | 
It is managed by ſeven commiſſioners, who have their infe- 
rior officers ; as ſecretaries, clerks, Ec. beſides agents in di- 
vers parts of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. See Navy. 

VICTUS Ratio, among phy ſicians, a particular manner of 
living, for the preſervation of health, and prevention of diſ- 
caſes, See DitT, RxoiuRN, &c. 

VIDAME *, Fice-Dominus, was antiently ufed for the bi- 
ſhop's deren in temporals; as comes, or vice-cames, was the 
king's. Vics-Dominvs, &c. 

The word, according to Nicod, comes from vicarias ; a- 
cording to Paſquier, from rice-dominus; dam ſignifying do- 
minus, of lord. See Dow. | 

The original inſtitution of vidzmes, was for defence of the 

temporalties of biſhopricks, while the biſhops themſelves 

were taken up in prayer, and other ſpiritual functions. 

They alſo led the biſhop's forces, when they were obliged to 

go to war, either to defend their temporalties, or for the 

arrier-ban. 

"They alſo managed, and pleaded their cauſe in courts of 

juſtice ; diſtributed juſtice among their tenants, prevented 


cleanſed. | any body's pillaging, or damaging the houſes of deceaſed bi- 


VICISSIT UDE, Viciss:iTtupDo, the ſucceeding of one 
thing after another. — As, the viciſitude of ſeaſons, for- 
[CONTIEL v | 

VICO . ; ICOUNTIEL, 

VICONTIELS. [ Seo the article VIcouNTIELS. 


ſhops, &c. — In effect, they repreſented the biſhop, conſi- 
dered as a temporal lord. See BisRoP, DEFENDER, &c. 
In ſome antient charters, the vidames are called advocates, 
or advotvers, See ADVOCATE, and ADvoweEE. 

Vipame is ſtill a title of ſeignory, or lordſhip: attributed to 
ſeveral gentlemen in France: as, the vidame of Chartres, of 


VICOUNT, Vice-comss, in our law-books, ſignifies the 
ſame with ſheriff; between which two words, there ſeems to 
de no other di but that the one came from our con- 

uerors, the Normans; the other from our anceſtors, the 
| _ Saxons. See SHERIFF, 

V:count, or ViscounT, is alſo uſed for a degree of nobi- 
lity, next below a count or earl, and above a baron. See 
NonitLtiTY. y | 
Camden obſerves, that this is an antient name of office, but 
a new ohe of dignity, never heard of among us till Henry 
Vith's days, who, in his 18th year, created, in parliament, 
John lord Beaumont, viſcount Beaumont but it is much more 
antient in other countries. 

Du Cange, indeed, will have the dignity to have had its 

firſt riſe in England ; but it is much more probable, it was 

firſt brought over hither by the Normans. 

The privileges of a vicount, are, that he may have a tover 

of aſſay under his cup when he drinks, and may have a 

travers in his own houſe. -- And a wcounteſs may have her 


Amiens, &c, 

The antient vidames, Paſquier ſays, were the biſhops tein- 
ral judges; and had the ſame privileges as the vicounts, 
By degrees, the vidames converted their office into a fee; 
and the biſhops their vidames, or Juoges, into vaſſals, as 
kings did their counts, dukes, c. Count, Vas- 
8AL, &c. — Accordingly, the vidame of Chartres, &c. 

ſtill hold lands of the bi of thoſe places. 

VIDIMUS, in law, the fame with innoteſcimus ; being let- 
ters patent of a charter of feoffment, or ſome other inſtru- 
ment not of record. 

VIDUITATIS Prefeſſie, the making a ſolemn proſeſſion of 
living a chaſte widow ; a cuſtom heretofore obſerved in Eng- 

land, and attended with divers ceremonies. See Wipow. 

VIE. See the article CEsTui gui Vie. 

VIEW“, Visvs, in law, the act of veiers, or viewers, See 
Vero, and Vieweg. 

This is called, by Bracton, Recs guaſi ſacra quia ſolam per- 
ſenam regis reſpicit, & intradufta pro pace, & communi gti- 


gown bore up by a man, out of the preſence of her ſupetiors ; 
and in their preſence by a woman. 

VICO UNTIELS, ViconTigELs, VICECOMITALIA, in 
our law-books, denote things belonging to the ſheriff ; par- 
ticularly certain farms, for which the ſheriff pays a rent to 
the king, and makes what profit he can of them. See 
SHERIFF. 

Writs VicounTtIt1., are ſuch as are triable in the county or 
ſherif®s-court. — Of which kind are divers writs of nuſance, 
Oc. See Warr, &c. 1 

VricaunTIEL, or ViconTIEL Juriſdictian, is that juriſ- 


litate. 


When a real action is brought, and the tenant knows not 
well what the land is the demandant asks; he may pray the 
view : which is, that the jury may ſee the land which is 
Claimed. 

This courſe of proceeding we received from the Normans, as 
appears by the Grand cuſtomary. — It is uſed in various 
caſes ; as in aſſize of rent-ſervice, rent-charge, rent-ſeck ; 
in a writ of nuſance; in a writ quo jure; in the writ de ratio- 
nabilibus diviſis, &c. 


dition belonging to the officers of a county; as ſheriffs, co- VIEW of Franc- ledge, Visus Franc Plegii, is the office 


roners, eſcheators, c. | 
VICTIM, Victima, a bloody ſacrifice, offered to ſome 
deity, of a living thing; either a perſon, or a beaſt, which 


which the ſheriff in his county-court, or the bailiff in his 
hundred, performs ; in looking to the king's peace, and ſecing 
that every man be in ſome pledge. See FRANc-Pledge. 


is lain to appeaſe his wrath, or to obtain ſome favour, See View, in matters of optics, perſpective, c. See Vision, 


SACRIFICE, and LUSTRATION. 


SiGHT, PERSPECTIVE, &c. 


The Greeks offered Iphigenia, at Aulis, for a victim to ob-| Point of View. See the article Poi xr. 
tain a favourable wind. — The gods of the heathens had] VI Ew, among hunters, the track, or print of the feet of a fal- 


cach their proper victim: thus, the goat was Bacchus's vic- 
tim; the horſe Neptune's. See Gop, and VI cTIMARIUsS. 
VICTIMARIUS, a minifter, or ſervant of the prieſt, 
whoſe office was to bind the vicłimt, and prepare the water, 
knife, cake, and other things, neceſſary for the ſacrifice. See 
SACRIFICE. 
To the victimarii it alſo belonged, to knock down, and kill 
the victims: in order to which, they ſtood cloſe by the altar, 
naked to the waiſt, but crowned with laurel ; and holding a 
hatchet or a knife up, asked the prieſt leave to ſtrike; ſaying, 
Arne ? ſhall I firike? Whence they were called agones, and 


low deer on the ground. See TRACE, &c. 

To View a place, in the military art, is to ride about it, be- 
fore the laying of a ſiege, in order to obſerve the ſtrength 
or . of its ſituation, and fortification, See RECon- 
NOITRE, 

VIEWERS, or Vt10Rs, in law, are perſons ſent by a 
court, to view a place, or perſon in queſtion ; as the ſi- 
tuation of a place where a ſact was committed ; or a perſon, 
in caſe of ſickneſs, c. See VIEW, and VE1OR, 

VIGIL, or Erk, in church chronology, the day before any 
feaſt, ic. See Frasr, and Evx. 


cultellarii. See AGON. 


Though the civil day begin at anidaight, yet the eccleſiaſtical, 
| or 


j 
| 
1 
ö 


- — 
* 4, 


4 
9 * 3 r 


vi feriprurat day, begins 
\ Holds till fix in the evening the enſuing day. Ser Dar. 
Hence, the collect for every Sunday and holy. day, by order 


vf the church, is to 


bag this firſt part of the holy-day.” fromm ſix o'clock the LL, 1. | 
was, by the primitive Chriſtians, ſpent in ns, VILLENA GE, or VilLAinacs, Vittzanua, the qua. 
and being often continued till fate i 


before, 
- and other devotions 


the night, was called vigil, See WAK E 


Theſe vg l came, 


others had the inſpection of the coins, and coinage ; four 
Rome; and the reſt were judges of civil 


the manor in their 


by degrees, to be fo enlarged, that at 
laſt all the day preceeding the holy-day was called by the 


others; for of the viginti- 
n which compoſed the com , there 
| three 


See the article V1ittace. 


s of England had a royal ſeat, and held 
own demeſn: having there commonly a 


free chapel exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction. 


VILLA Flu. 


by peaſants and 
church, but no market. "ey 


5 


furniſhed with convenient out · houſes, & c. for repoſiting the 


fruits thereof. 


* Which may be divers hamlets, waters, woods, e. 
F leta makes this difference between a manſion, a village, and 


a manor; that a manſion may conſiſt of one, or more houſes ; 


though there is only to be one dwelling-place, without any other 


it: for if other houſes be contiguous, it js 


then a 


village. — A manor may conſiſt of one or more ulloges, See 
Maxs1on, and Manos. | | 
For the better government of villages, the lord of the ſoil 
has uſually a | indy to hold a court-baron every three weeks, 


See CourrT- gon. 


* 


VILLAIN, Vittanvs, in our antient cuſtoms, the ſame 


with band-man : 
See SERVANT, 814 


VE, &c, , 


A villain was one who held lands in villenage, or on 


called alſo, in Domeſday-book, fervas, ſlave. 


villains in greſe who were bound immediately to the perſons 
of their lords, and to their heirs — and villains regardant to 
a manor, by the civilians called glebe adſeripti; who were 
bound to their lord, as members belonging to ſuch a manor, 


There are not oy any ſuch villains now, though the 


law concerning them 


held in villenage, are 


now held in free and common 


Sec Tenure, SOCAGE, &. 


| and ſtain of villany, 


given. — As that againſt a confpirator, e. 
MENT, and INFamovs. 


Lambard calls it ile 


VILLAINOUS Fudgment, is that which caſts the reproach 


and ſhame on him againſt whom it is 


inous puniſhment ; and lays, it may well 


took 


| 


| 49, r condition of a emf See Vittaig. . 
Fillenage is more Particularly uſed for 4 ſervile xk 
tenure of lands, or Gries OE the * 


in anatomy, is uſed in the ſenk 
Fibres, or frills. See Prags“ * Ii 
Ny, denotes a ſort of tomentum, or down, like 


1 % 
ö 
* 


It takes its name from innumerable with, or fine fibrillz, 


.| Wherewith its inner furface is covered. See CRUSrA Villa, 


V NCULUM, in algebra, a character in form of a line, or 
ſtroke drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when com- 
pounded of ſeveral letters, or quantities; to connect then, 

and ſhew that they are to be multiplied, or divided, (e. 


a+b —c. jd 
VINDEMIATING , the gathering of grapes, or other 


Tipe fruits; as apples, pears, cherries, . 
The word is formed of the Latin, Cindemiga, vintage. See 


VinTace. 


VINDEMIATRIX, or VinDenratos, a fixed ſtar of 


true proprietor. 
VINE, Virrs, a noble plant, or ſhrub, of the reptile kind ; 
famous for its fruit, or Srapes, and for the liquor they afford. 


cet, damaxck, birds-bill, muſcadine, &c. vine. 
Our gardeners find, that vines are. capable of being cultivated 


it 
mency of our Engliſh air, that our grapes are generally 


rance, c. as to the want of à jui! 
culture, | - 


bee fitted for the Engliſh climate, Mr. Mortimer finds to | gar, or one that has been employed to contain it. | 

be the ſmall black grape, the white muſcadine, parſley grape, | 6. Wine that has often mixed with its own faces. — | | ö 

muſcadilla, white and red Fron I ac. Mr. B re- 7. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, Cher- ' | 

| y ſweet water grape, lately | ries, or other vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte. — 8. Bakers F l 

z the arbois, or French ſweet] leaven, aſter it is turned acid. 9. All manner of ferments, ; 

compounded of thoſe already mentioned, | 

Vinegar is no production of nature, but a creature of art: 1 
for verjuice, the juices of citrons, lemons, and the like na- | 
| 

| 


tive acids, are improperly ſaid to be natural vinegars ; becauſe, 

when diſtilled, they afford nothing but vappid water : whereas | 
it is the property of vincgar to yield an acid ſpirit by diſtilla- 2 
tion, | 1 


VIH AA o. 5 RY 
Vines are ted either by layers, or cuttings ; that is, | wooden grate, within a foot of the bottom: upon theſe 


either by laying down the young, branches as ſoon as the | grates, they firſt lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, and after- | 
_ fruit is gathered, or by making plantations of flips, or cut-| wards the ſtalks of the branches, without the grapes them- | 
© tings, at that time. PROPAGATION. ſelves, or their ſtones ; till the whole pile reaches within a | 


Mr. Mortimer fays, it may be done any time in the winter| foot of the brim of the veſſels: then they fill one of theſe a 
deore January ; wp Bradley fays, he has done it, with] vellels with wine to the very top, and half fill the other; | 
** n April. | and with liquor drawn out of the full veſſel, fill up that | 
Fur the Pruning of — Gs ths article PauxinG. which was only half full before ; daily repeating the ſame 
For the Planting of VIdES. | - CVINEYARD. operation, and pouring the liquor back from one veſſel to the 

of them is full, and half full by turns. 


VINEA, in fortification. See MaxrzTIET. other ; ſo that each 
VINEGAR *, Acetum, an agreeable, acid, penetrating li- When this proceſs has been continued for two or three days, 
quor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, and other liquors ; F* degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel which is then but 
of conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine, and a ſauce, See half full, and increafe for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, without 
Ack run. 1 mo | 2 appearance of the like in the veſſel which happens to be 
The word is French, vinaigre; formed from vin, wine; and full during thoſe days ; the liquor whereof will fill remain 
Ae, four, See Wing, of e cool: and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is half | 
Wine, and other vinous quors, are faid to gain a grateful] full, the vinegar is prepared: which, in the ſummer, hap- | 
ſhar i. e. to become vinegar, by having their ſalts ex- on the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the beginning; 
alted by inſolation, or other means; and their ſulphurs weak- N the winter, the fermentation proceeds much ſlower: 
ned and depreſſed. | | ſo that they are obliged to forward it by artificial warmth, f 
Others aſcribe. the converſion of vinous liquors into vinegar, or the uſe of ſtoves. © | ' 
to the grinding or ſharpening of the longitudinal particles] When the weather is excceding hot, the liquor ought to be | 
thereof; by which means, they become more ſharp and poured off from the full vella into the other twice aday: 
* R £ otherwiſe, the liquor would be over-heated, and the fermen- 
The method of making vinegar has long been kept a ſecret tation prove too ſtrong ; whence the ſpirituous parts would 
_ * among the people of that profeſſion ; who, it is ſaid, oblige] fly away, and leave a vappid wine, inftead of vinegar be- | 
themſelves to each other 55 oath not to reveal it: but, hind. 
notwithſtanding this, the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, and The full veſſel is always to be left open at the top, but the 
ſome other late writings, furniſh us with approved accounts mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood; in 
NN -: | order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the body \ 
Method of making Cider VinEGAR.— The cider (the mean-| of the liquor; for otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off in the 
ceſt of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firft to be drawn off | heat of fermentation. — The veſſel that is only half full 
ine into another veſſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or pouz| ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it con- 
of apples to be added: the whole is ſet in the ſun, if there tains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and ſtalks, 
be a conveniency for the purpoſe; and, at a week or nine] than that, in proportion to the liquor; above which the pile 
days end, it may be drawn off. Sce CID RR. ; riſing to a conſiderable heighth, conceives heat the more, and 
Method of making Beer VIV EOGAR. — Take a middling ſort] fo conveys it to the wine below. 
of beer, indifferently well hopped ; into which, when it has VIX EOAR of Antimony, is an acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtillation 
worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or husks| from the marcaſite of antimony, See Ad T IMONv. 
of grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : maſh them Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant fevers, — 
together in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, draw off the] The apothecaries have, likewiſe, a kind of theriacal vinegar, 
liquid part, put it into a cask, and ſet it in the ſun as hot acetum theriacale, made of Venice treacle digeſted in wine 
as may be; the bung being only covered with a tile, or flate-| vinegar. See ACETUM. i1 
ſtone : and in about thirty or forty days, it will become a VINEYARD, VineTUmM, a plantation of vines. Sec | 
good vinegar, and may paſs in uſe as well as that made off Vines. | 
Wine, if it be refined, and kept from turning muſty. The beſt ſituation of a vineyard, is on the declivity of an hill 
Or thus: — To every gallon of ſpring water, add three] lying to the ſouth. See ExPosuURE. | 
pounds of Malaga raiſins; which put into an earthen jar, The vine is propagated by flips, layers, or ſuckers, planted 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt ſun from| in a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about February, into 
May till Michaelmas: then preſſing all well, tun the liquor] the oineyard. | 
up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to prevent its burſting: As to the ſoil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for them: 
it will appear very thick, and muddy, when newly preſſed; and as to the forts of vines, none but the forward ones ought 
but will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear as wine. — Thus] to be planted in England. — Theſe are found to ripen very 
let it remain untouched for three months, before it be drawn] well in open borders, without walls. 
off, and it will prove excellent vinegar. They are to be planted in lines running north and ſouth, 
To make Wine VixtGAR. — Any fort of vinous liquor, being five or ſix foot apart; only two vines in each hole. — The 
mixed with its own feces, flowers, or ferment, and its tar- September following, the ſhoots of that ſummer to be pruned 
tar firſt reduced to powder; or elſe with the acid and auſtere] ſhorter, according to their ſtrength ; and the ſummer tollow- 
ſtalks of the vegetable from whence the wine was obtained, ing, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew 2 little fruit. — They 
which hold a large proportion of tartar ; and the whole being | are now to be ſupported with flakes, Cc. ſo as they may run 
kept frequently ftirring in a veſſel which has formerly held] about a foot above ground: the higher they run, the leſs 
vinegar, or ſet in a warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame, | danger they are in of being ſpoiled with wet; but the lower, 
will begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, grow ſour by de-| the ſweeter grapes, and the ſtronger wine, 
prees, and ſoon after turn into vinegar. . If, notwithſtanding due pruning, they do not ſcem inclinable 
he remote ſubjects of acctous fermentation, are the ſame to bear large bunches, the ground to be helped with a mix- 
with thoſe of vinous ; but the immediate ſubjects of it, are] ture of rubbiſh of ſome old building, with ſea-coal aſhes, or 
all kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once undergone | drift ſand. — Thus managed, a vineyard, in five or fix years, 
that fermentation which reduces them to wine: for it is ab- will produce good ſtore of grapes, 
ſolutely impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the crude juice] The celebrated vineyard at Bath, containing about fix acres 1 
of grapes, or other ripe fruits, without the previous aſſiſtance] of ground, planted with white muſcadine, and black cluſter | 
of vinous fermentation. grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch management, ſame _ 
The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vinegar is years ago, yielded ſixty hogſheads of wine at a vintage: 
.are— 19, The faces of all acid wines, — 2%. The] though in the year 1721, it only yielded three hogſheads, 
; of vinegar. — 3*, Pulverized tartar ; eſpecially that off The ſame author mentions a little vincqard of a private per- 
_ Theniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof. 4. Vine-] ſon at Rotherhith ; which, though only conſiſting of 100 
Far itſelf. - 5, A wooden veſſel, well drenched with vine-} vines, and ſome of them only of the ſecond year's growth, 
Vo I. II. | 13 1 yielded 
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viedded, at a vintage, 95 gallons of wine; which, he adds, 
bad the true Burgundy flavour, as being made from that ſort 
of grape: and exceeded any 
fide Paris. Set Winx. | ? 
INOUS, Vinosvs, ſomething that relates to Wine or 
that has the taſte, and ſmell thereof. See Wing., 

All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a vnn liquor ; 
as corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, c. Bee MA vr, 
BREWING, Sc. N * Py * 
A ſecond fermentation, duly managed, turns any vinous li- 
quor into an acetous one. VI do A Xx. | 


Cy 


V 


duce either a vinous, or an acetous quality in the body fer- 
mented. Sec FERMENTATION. | 
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Some of our countrymen, bound on à voyage to the Eaſt 
Indies, having filled ſeveral casks with Thames-water, to 
carry along with them ; obſerved an inteſtine motion in it, 
when they came to the equator ; and found it afterwards 
turned into a kind of vines liquor, capable of affording an in- 
flammable ſpirit by diſtillation. See WaTzR, and SPIRIT. 
This, without diſpute, proceeded from the flowers, leaves, 
roots, fruits, and other vegetable matters, continually falling, 
or waſhed down into that river. Such waters are always 
found in a ſtate of putrefaction, ere they put on a vinous 
nature. See PUTREFACTION, | i 
VINTAGE, the crop of wine, .or 
vines each ſeafon. See WINE. 
The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gathering, 
or preſſing the grapes. Ber 
In France, a decree or ordinance of the proper judge, and a 
ſolemn publication thereof, are required, ere the vintage can 
VINUM. a liquor, or drink, popularly called "wine, | See 
Winx. N 
ViI nun, in medicine, Vinum Medicatum, is particularly 
applied to ſeveral medicated wines, i. . medicinal prepara- 
tions, whereof wine is the baſis; ſuch as tre 
Vinum Abſynthites, or worm-wood wine; made of the 
great or little abſynthium, by taking the apices, or tops of the 


what is got from the 


it in the middle of à veſſel of wine ; which fermenting, ex- 
tracts the taſte, ſmell, and virtues of the worm- wood. See 
ABSYNTHIUM. WA os wn 
Vinum Aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics, or ſpices, 
in new wine, or muſt. | Jo pk Ke age * ct 
'Vinum Cydonites, quince-wine ;_ made of flices of that fruit, 
ſteeped in muſt, or new wine. R 
Vinum Emeticum, emetic wine; is wine wherein the glaſs, or 
' regulus of antimony, or crocus metallorum, have been 
ſteeped, Sec EmeTiC. © bo nut, Srgeds ow 
It only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matters; 
nor is it found any ſtronger at three months end, than at the 
end of eight days. — It purges both upwards, and downwards. 
Vinum Hippocraticum, or hipporras; ſo called of manica Hip- 
pocratis, or Hippocrates's fleeve, through which it is ſtraih- 
ed; is a fort of ſpiced wine, in which ſugar and ſpices have 
been ſteeped for ſome time. See Hr OC RAS, CILARET, &c. 
Vinum Marinum, ſea-wine ; made by caſting ſea-water on 
the grapes in the vat. y | 
 Vinum Picatum, pitched wine; made of pitch infuſed in muſt. 
Vinum Roſatum, roſe-wine; made by fteeping roſes for three 
months in wine. | | 
Visum, called alſo acetum, ſcilliticum. See SCILL A. 
VinumM Strobilites, or pine-apple wine: — Vinum hy/ſopites, 
hyſſop-wine. 
VIOL, V1ora, a muſical inſtrument, of the fame form with 


the violin; and ſtruck, like that, with a bow. See Viouin,|- 


There are vials of divers kinds — The firſt, and prin- 
cipal, among us, is the f- vi, called, by the Italians, vi- 
ola di gamba, or the leg-viol; becauſe held between the legs. 
It is the largeſt of all; and is mounted with fix ſtrings. 
Its neck is divided in half notes, by ſeven frets fixed thereon. 
Its ſound is very deep, ſoft, and agreeable. — The tabla- 
ture, or muſic for the baſ5-viet, is laid down on fix lines, or 
rules. | 

What the Italians call alto viola, is the counter-tenor of this; 
and their tenore viola, the tenor. They ſometimes call it, 
ſimply, the viel: ſome authors will have it the hra, others 
the cithaya, others the chelys, and others the rfudo of the 
antients. See LYRA, &c. { 

29, The lowe-viol, viola d'amore, which is a kind of triple 


viol, or violin; having ſix braſs or ſteel ſtrings, like thoſe of! 


the harpſicord. — It yields a kind of filver ſound, which 
has ſomething in it very agreeable. | 
3%. A large wil, with 44 firings, called, by the Italians, 
viola di bardone ; but little known among us. 
4*. Vida baftarda, or beftard vil, of the Italians; not 
uſed among us: Broflard takes it to be a kind of baſs-vio!, 
mounted with 6 or 7 ftrings, and tuned as the common one, 
5%. What the Italians call wola di braccio, arm-viol ; or, 
ſimply, braccio, arm; is an inftrument anfwering to our 
counter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin, DG 8 
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made from any vineyard on this 


| The proper character, and effe& of fermentation, is to pro-. 


flowers, putting them in a ſacculus, or bag, and fuſpending} 


| 


li 


tenor violin; at 


| 


| 6b, Their wiola prima, or firſt viel, is really our counter. 
ſt, they commonly uſe the cliff of e fel ur 
firſt line, to denote the piece intended for” this in 


| 9%. Viola cem is much the ſame with our tenor violin; 
having the cliff of e fe at on the ſecond litet” = 
8. Viola terza, is neirly our fifth violin; the cliff c fol ut 
r / es 
9*. Viola guarta, or fourth vial, is not known in England, 
or France; though we frequently find it mentioned in the 
Italian compoſitions; the cliff on the fourth line. | 
Laſtly, their wialerra, or lirtle vid; is, in reality, bur triple 
vile though ſtramgers frequently confound the term, with 
What we have faid of the vieln prima, ſerunda, terza, &c. 
Vtor,'i alſo 4 term uſed among mariners, When'a"hawſer; oc 
ſtrand-rope- is bound faſt with nippers to the Fable; and 
brought to the jeer-capſtan, for the better weighing of the 
anchor, where the main capſtan proves inſufficient. An- 
chok, CAaBLt, CarsrAu, ke. 
VIOLATION, the a& of violating, I. e. forcing 
or committing a rape upoh her. See Rays. * 
Ammon, David's fon, wielatd his ſiſter, ho was avenged 
by Abfalom': Tereus violated his 3 Philomela.— 
To wolate the queen, the king's e ter, ox the prin- 
ceſs of Wales, is high 2 See TA ASN. * 'X 
VroLATION, is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a breath, ot 
infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like.” See T'rx ang 
GRESSION. 5 exe e 
Thus, we fay, a violation of the law of nature, of a treaty 
of peace, of one's oath, '&:r, — The law of nations was vie- 
2 in the inſult offered to Mr. S . the king's embaſſa- 
V1ioLATION, is alſo uſed for a profanation, — In which ſenſe, 
we ſay, to violate a church, &c, See PRoFAnNAT1oOn. 
VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force. — In 
' Which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous, See SPONTA- 
NEOUS. ie eee 
A thing is ſaid to be violent, when effected by Tome external 
principle; the body that undergoes it contributing nothing 
thereto, but ſtruggling againſt oe * 
The body, in ſuch, caſe, is ſaid to Ariggle, by reaſon 
Sh violent, diſcompoſes and diſtracts a 2 — its 
natural conſtitution, and tends to deſtroy it. 


The ſchoolmen all allow, that man, as being endued with 
" reaſon, is capable of ſuffering ſuch violence; but brute and 
inanimate bodies are not: in brutum, &c, violentum non 
radit, 2 „ 
Vior zur Motion. See the article Moro m . 
VIOLIN, Vioxixe, Fiddle, a muſical inftrument, mount- 
ed with four rings, Br Eu and fuck, or played with 
The violin conſiſts, like moft other inſtruments, of three 
parts ; the neck, the table, and the ſoundboard, 
At the ſides are two apertures, and ſometimes a third 
the top, ſhaped like a heart, 
Its bridge, which is below the apertures, bears up the ſtrings, 
which are faſtened to the two extremes of the inſtrument ; at 
one of them, by a ſcrew, which ſtretches, or looſens them 
at pleaſure. ag, wa e ade f 
The ſtyle and ſound of the violin, is the gayeſt and moſt 
Tprightly of all other inſtruments ; and hence it is, of all other, 
the fitteſt for dancing. Vet there are ways of touching it, 
which render it grave, ſoſt, languiſhing, and fit for church, 
or chamber muſic. e 29 enn 
It generally makes the treble, or higheſt parts in conſorts, — 
Its harmony is from fifth to fifth, Its play is compoſed of 
baſs, counter-tenor, tenor, and treble; to which may be 
added, a fiſth part: each part has four fifths, which, riſe to a 
" greater ſeventeenth. 1 3 bag 
n compoſitions of, muſic, violin is expreſſed by V: two VV 
denote two violins, POT e ee 
The word violin, alone, ſtands for treble wolin ; when the 
Italians prefix alte, tenore,. or baſſo, it then expreſſes the 
 counter-tenor, tenor, or baſs- violin. 
In compoſitions, where there are two, three, or more diffe- 
rent violins, they make uſe of primo, ſecundo, terzo, or of the 
characters I II' III“, or 1 2* 3% Fc, to denote the dif- 
ference, | 3 e 
The violin has only four ſtrings, each of 'a different thick- 
neſs, the ſmalleſt whereof makes the „ i mi of the higheſt 
octave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth below the firit, 
makes the 4 mi la; the third, a fifth below the ſecond, is 
d la re; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the third, is g 77 
Aale nations, ordinarily, uſe the cliff g re /o on the ſecond 
line, to denote the muſic for the violin; only in France, 
they uſe the ſame cliff as the firſt line at bottom: the firſt 
method is beſt, where the ſong goes very low, the ſecond, 
where it goes very high. „„ 
The VioroNczgL To of 


on the firſt 


à woman, 


— 


toward, 


/ 1 the Italians, is properly our fifth 
violin, which is a little baſs vialin, half the ſize of the com- 
mon baſs violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick, and bal 23 
: 7 Tr : N ng; 


. | Ys to green; fo that the juice is hot alkalious : 
ncompaſſed with a ve. But Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Pitcairn, prove 


creeps very flowly, and never leaps like other ſerpents ; though where ſuddenly. — Theſe will ſtimulate ang fret the ſen.. 
it is nimble enough to bite, when provoked. | ſible membranes ; whereupon, à more than uſual aflux of the 
Its body is of two colours, aſh-coloured, or yellow, and the animal juices will be carried to the parts. 


ground fpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots. — "The ſcales | The cure ſeems very unſettled : Mr. Boyle found a hot iron 


. The male has two ſets of genital inſtruments, and the female with M. Charras. Again, the inake-ſtone from the Eaſt | 
wo matrixes, - r. She brings forth her young living ; Indies, immediately applied to the place, is much com- | 
whereas other ſerpents lay egpy, and hatch them: on which mended : bur ſignior Redi, and M. Charras, found it of | 
account, the viper is ranked among the viviparous anitnals. no uſe; yet Baglivi, and Dr. Havers, give inſtances of its 


* This ſtone is not natural, but lactitious; its virtue lies in its 
particularly Pliny, Galen, &. believed that porolity, which is ſuppoſed to imbibe the. virus, 's 
the young killed their mother in the delivery; but this is not The viper-catchers, 5 : | 1 

ni they can ſo far confide, as not to be afraid of being bitten. 
viper. ae held, that it eat cantharides, ſcorpions, c.. — * i 


. | ilting of clam | 
Dr. Mead obſerves, that the antients eſteemed the viper trating, and active Parts, ſheaths the ſalts of the yirus. i 
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Redi maintains, that all the venom of the viper, is contained in not even the gal] itſelf, of a viper, bu 
the two veſiculæ, or bags, which cover the baſe of the two without much harm. — Accordingly, the antients, and, ag 

canine teeth; whence, upon biting, the yellowiſh liquor is ſeveral authors aſſure us, the Indians at this ds Y, both of the 

lqueezed out into the wound: where, mixing with the blood, | eaſt and weſt, eat them as we do cels. 

and other juices, it produces thoſe dreadfu] ſymptoms, | Caro viperina, viper's fiſhy either roaſted, or boiled, the 

This hypotheſis he maintaing, by a good number of experi- phyficians unanimouſly preſcribe as an excellent reltorative ; 


= The public-- however, generally give into the ſentiment in good repute. 
of Sig.” Redi 3 as anſwering beft to the mechaniſm of the[Vips R-/Fine. See the article WI NV. 


parts. „ I VIR A680 , woman of extraordinary ſtature; and who, 

Dr. Mead ſuppoſes it the true one, in his eſſay on the poi with the female ſex, has the mien and air of a man, and per- 

ſon of the er; and adds to Redi'; *ccount, that the poi- form: the actions and e xerciſes of men, See AMAZON. 4 
ſon in the Viper”s bag is ſeparated from the blood, by a con- 1 word is pure Latin, formed from Vir man ; and ſeldom | | 
Flomerate gland, lying in the lateral anterior part of the os uſed, but in the Way of diverſion, | '1 


ſincipitis, behind the orbit of the eye; from which gland Such were Semiramis, and Pentheſilea, among tle antients, 
s 2 duct, that conveys the poiſon to the bags at the teeth. and Jeanne la Pucelle, commonly called 25. maid of Orleans, 
— The teeth, he adds, / are tubulated for the conveyance among, the moderns. 

and emiſſion of the poiſon into the wound ; but their hol. In the. vulgate verſioh of the Bible, Eye is called verge, be- 
lowneſz does not reach to the apex, or tip of the tooth, but cauſe Made of the rib of the man, The Latin tranilkior, 
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© um . pouvant debiffs, i. e. the vulva, br pudendum, | © Longitude| Latitude 


N 


tumbled and diſordered, vn difſoluta & marceſeent ; Les Names and Sltuations of the Stars. 8 99 
* balunaus pendants, i. e. the labia hanging down, labia prr- | ; - : W ö 
+ dentia: Le lippendis pilt, i e. the edge of the labia bared | Middle under ſpica 20 43 109 9 JA 5 | | 
of hair, labiorum ora pilis defeft# : Les baboles abbatues, 21 29 8] 8 19 33]Afs 6 i 
i. e. the nympha beat down, nymphe depreſs : Les hale- 50 13 53 ocl 9 58 colB| - | 
© rons demis, i. e. the caruncule undone, or opened, carun- 44 - 2 B 6 f 
© cule diſſolutes : Lentrechenat retournt, i. e. the membranes In ſouth. hand 19 31 22] 2 1 59A 
© which connect the caruncules inverted, membrane connec- | Underneath ſpica to 26 48] 3 18 241A] 6 f 
© tens inverſa + Le barbidau ecorchi, i. e. the clitoris excori-| Laſt, and north. of three under ſpica 21 49 1 G 17 54jAjs 6 Mi 
© ated, clitoris excoriata : Le guilboquet fendu, i. e. the neck 55 | 
© of the womb torn, collum uteri dilaceratum : Le guillenard 5 38 _ + + p f ' 
© elargi, i. e. the vagina ſtretched, or widened, vagina dila-| . ; 4 17518 4 
« tata : La dame du milieu retirie, i. e. the hymen broke and| North. of preced. in ſquare of thigh - - — ++ : „ | 
© gone, hymen deduttum: L'arriere fofſe ouverte, i. e. the Second 9 | 
: inner orifice of the womb opened, os internum matricis a- 60 n | 
« pertum, = Le tout uem et viſitt feuillet par feuillet nous avons 22 48 acl en 6 | 
© trouw? gui, y avoit trace de The whole viewed and ex-] Sduth. of preced. in ſuare of thigh 20 ! 5 . 24 1 6 | 
« amined part by part, we find plainly the track or foot-ſtep| _ 19 44 11] 2 55 3005 7 
of Omnibus figillatim perſpeftis & perſerutatis, &c. —| Another follow. north. wing 16 3 4fÞi2 33 6 | 
« Accordingly we, the ſaid matrons, do certify it to be true, | Under _—_— as in the hip 17 49 5 39 93 | 
Re 19 46 12] 4.15 24s | 
ere : | | „ 2 91 6 | 
In Peru, and ſeveral other provinces of South-America, we] North. of thoſe foll, in ſquare of thigh 22 23 31 1 Fr 45]B] 6 | 
are aſſured by Pedro de Cieca, the hiſtory of the Yncas, &c. That over the girdle 18 15 4[13 16 45]B[ 6 
that the men never marry, but on condition that the next re- 25 44 18] 4 59 33[4] 7 
lation, or friend of the maid's, ſhall undertake to enjoy her 70 
before him, and take away her virginity. — And our country- 25 50 19] 4 30 3 - 6 
man Lawſon felates the like of ſome of the Indian nations] In fouth. knee 24 43 © 6 21 4 8 
of Carolina. — So little is the fon virginis, prized ſo much 5 59 34 T E 
among us, valued by them. _ / Aal. 
VIRGO, in aftronomy, one of the ſigns, or conſtellations 75 a7 $9 aq 9.96 8735 G 
of the zodiac, into which the ſun enters in the beginning of | In north. thigh 22 52 22] 9 37 22[B| 6 - 
Auguſt. See S16GN, and ConsTELLATION. 22 21 302 9 4513] 6 
The ftars in the conſtellation Virgo, in Ptolemy's catalogue, That over the north. thigh 23 24 513 4 feli ; 
are 323 in Tycho's, 39; in the Britannic, 89. The lon- 28 10 3c] 3 41 47 
gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, are as follows: 8 28 25 25] 3 19 596 6 
1 a South. of 3 in the border of garment wp © 10 4c| 2 55 4008 4 
© Longitude| Latitude | | Z LEM. bs tis bender 3 | 
3 8 tz 29 27 2 15 371 
Names and Situation of the Stars. 2 . 2 In extrem. of ſouth. foot N 38 * : — * B : | 
preced. Virgo '6 | North, of three in the garment 173 4 % 5 s 
rr ng, z 
South. i9 49 35] 4 35 395 2 A bright one follow. theſe Wm t 8 14/1 47 25]B] 4 
Subſeq. and leſs in the top of the head 19 37 1 21 33]B , ; B 
In the bend of the ſouth. wing (EC «+ otngconde nds 547 2519 43 70 4 | 
5 4 10 5007 7 21084 0 
— — — a. = - 2 VIRGULA Divina, or baculus divinatorius, a forked branch 
South. in the face 23 13 29] 6 8 52lbf 5 in form of a Y, cut off a hazle-tree; by means whereof 
North. 23 23 8 31 291 5 people have pretended to diſcover mines, ſprings, &c. under 
27 08 zz] 2 42 521þ ground. See Mine, &c. 
10 The method of uſing it is this: the perſon who bears it walk+ a 
25 39 56] 6 19 ib 6 ing very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects mines or | 
8 Bl; g very * P pe j 
* 76 5 ha i "7 5 ſprings may be, the effluvia exhaling from the metals, or va- . 
= . — 1 6 16 207 the pour from water, impregnating the wood, makes it dip, 
4 wi; 9 cal: or incline ; which is the ſign of a diſcovery. 
n 97" Os hate Ron: Ra We find no mention made of this virgula in any author be- 
That in the neck W229 2 17]5 4 2:1 5 fore the eleventh century: but from that time it has been in a 
28 44 87 7 6 frequent uſe; divers fine names have been invented for it, f 
29 7 52/2 43 22ÞB| 6 ſome calling it caduceus, others Aaron's rod, &c. 4 
= 7 9524519 47]4] 6 | Some diſpute the matter of ſact, and deny it to be poſſible ; 4 
2 „ ns EY v.42 2:11 © others, convinced with the great number of experiments al- | 
2 — rr ds araton ding how ths fotnen 
| 7 _ » , 4 
: . * + * 4 6 or minerals, entering the rod, determine it to bow down, in 
Second of the ſouth. win 2 11] 2 48 531B order to render it parallel to the vertical lines which the ef- 
Preced. of three in th 4 wing : py 33113 3 * B : fluvia deſcribe in their riſe 
reced, © in the nor 49 uvi riſe, | 
25 6 bl 6 In effect, the mineral, or watery particles are ſuppoſed to be | 
2 36 19110 24 41 F ch 1 6 
South, of the north. wing Tre * emitted by means of the ſubterraneous heat, or of the fer 


6 mentations in the entrails thereof: now the virgula bcing of 
7] a light, porous wood, gives an eaſy paſſage to thoſe particles, 

1 10 31[17 47 5705 which, withal, are very fine and ſubtile; the effluvia then 

30 driven forwards by thoſe that follow them, and oppreſſed at 


6 20 45] 7 55 15[B[ 7 the ſam? time by the atmoſphere incumbent on them, are 
11 31 30] 3 3 16A] 6 forced to enter the little interſtices between the fibres of the 
Middle under the ſouth. arm 1152 25 3 25 = 5 wood, and by that effort oblige it to incline, or dip down 
, 3 3 292 43 39 perpendicularly, to become parallel with the little columns 
In 9 ſide againſt the girdle 7 9 54 8 38 27]B] 3 which thoſe vapours form in their riſe. 
—_ a VIRGULA, in grammar, a term which Latin, French, and 
Third of the fouth, wing © en'50y #02 2ouny © ſome other authors uſe for a point in writing, uſually called 
| 10 55 41] 2 51 56Jk1 7 = 
Upper of north. wing, vindemiatrix 5 37 49116 12 34[Bl 3 * __ CO See Comma, ; ; þ 
11 47 42 55 7B 7 irgula's, F. Simon obſerves, are an invention of the mo- | 
Third under the ſouth. arm 15 25 ogf 3 15 3A 5 dern grammarians, to give the greater clearneſs to diſcourſe, 
40 | | — The uſe thereof was unknown to the antient Greeks 
11 + * I — l 5 - and Romans, who wrote all without taking off the pen, ſo ; 
5 4 2 42 31 1 | 3 f 
Fourth and laſt of the ſouth. wing + he 08's 3 ll 4 that their books lie all together without any diſtinction of | 


; points and virgula's. See PoInTING. 
Firſt of three under ſpica ” 4s 3 — * ww A's VIRGULT UM, in our antient law-books, is uſed for an 14 


holt, or plantation of twigs, or oziets. See Wick ER. 


45 20 30 301 6 2z4]A 6 Sometimes, alſo, for a coppice of young wood. — E: præte- | 
That following vindemiatrix E 9 41 24116 13 6B 7 rea concedo virgultum meum & totam communiam dominii mei. 
That following north. wing 11 27 17/12 39 30IB, 5 Mon. Angl. 


Vor, II. : | 13 K Tn | | | 


— - 


Z 


VIRIDE æris, 
DEGREASE, 


VIRILE, ſomething that belongs, or is 


the male ſex. 


Thus viril: member, membrum viri 


the penis. See PExIs. ? 


teen years of age, and took the virile 


ſhew, it ſeems, that they 
PaeTzxTA, 5 


M. Dacier wil 


lony by common law, an 
ſenting or not 8. 


has a power, or 
LLY. 


Ph they be the Aue, 
ifferent. . For the per- 
begotten, and his na- 


ture is ſaid not to be begotten: now begotten, and not be. 


virtually on earth, 7. e. by his light, 


A thing is alſo ſaid to be virtually preſent, when the virtues, 


A thing is alſo ſaid to be a cauſe virtually, Or 2 virtual cay 7, 
and that two ways: the firſt, when there is no 


the reaſonable 


ſoul, whereby it conceiyes, or ſpeaks the truth; 
either in affirming, or denying. See TR urn. 


The wirtues Which come under this claſs, are divided into 


wal VIX Tu E, is defined by Ariſtotle, to be an elective habit, 
phced in a mediacrity, determined by reaſon, and as a pru- 


dent man would determine 


good among men ; it does not follow, 
that that cuſtom or habit is the formal © 
nation, or the goodneſs itſelf, 


is neceffary he know wiat is fit to be done; which is the bu- 


uſe of that denomi- 


man to live Uirtuouſly and honeflly, it 


— — — —— — — — — — —— — __——— — eee, 1 2 Ht AAA TRY. _— — . 1 — * 2 
" ” — 4 


V-1'S VIS 


Or, . as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are too flow and ſtructons of the minuter veſſels in the inteſtines, &c. Hence, 


languid, which is the buſineſs of fortitude. an inaRtivity of the inteſtines themſelves, a ſwelling of the . 1 
Qr, laſtly, comparatively, and with regard to human ſociety ;| abdomen ; and, hence, a viſcidity of the blood, from the re- : i 
which is the object of Juſtice. union of the vi/cid particles; obſtructions of the glands ; pale- 1 
To theſe four all the other virtues are referred, either as | neſs, coldneſs, tremors, Oe. -* 4 
parts, or as concomitants. VISCOUNT. See the article VicounT. _ | ' 
vin runs, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank, or choir VIS CUs, and ViscosITY. See ViscERA, and Visci- \ 
of angels ; being that in order between dominations, and pew-| DIT v. A 
ors. See HIERARCHY. | Viscus, or Viscum, in natural hiſtory, tc. See Mis- * 
To theſe is attributed the power of working miracles, and off SLETOE. 2% 
firengthening and reinforcing the inferior angels in the exer-| VISIBLE, V1$1B1LE, ſomething that is an object of ſight, | A 
ciſe of their functions. See ANGEL. or viſion ; or ſomething whereby the eye is ed, ſo as to N 
VIRT UOSO, an Italian term, lately introduced into En- produce a ſenſation. See VIS Io. | 
f 


gliſh 3. 8 2 man of curioſity and learning; or one The ſchool philoſophers make two kinds of viſibles, or viſible 

ves and promotes the arts and ſciences. objects: the one proper, or adequate ; which are ſuch as are 
In Italy, virtuo/i are properly ſuch as apply themſelves to the] 20 other way perceivable, but by fight alone : the other 
polite arty of painting, ſculpture, turning, mathematics, mu-| c. which are ſubject to divers ſenſes, as the ſight, | 
fic, &c. — A perſon who makes profeſſion thereof, is called hearing, feeling, &c. | 
virtuoſo, queſto © un virtuoſo. Again, the firſt, or proper obi cel of viſion, is of two kinds, | 
Among us, the term ſeems appropriated to thoſe who apply viz. light, and colour ; for theſe two are only ſenſible by 
themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than immedi- fight. — The firit, and primary, viz. light, they make the | 
ately uſeful art or ſtudy: as antiquaries, collectors of rarities formal, and colour, the material object. See OBJECT. 4 
of any kind, microſcopical obſervers, c. The Carteſians think they philoſophize better, when they | 


VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a vi- fay, that light, alone, is the proper obje& of viſion z whe- y 
rus ; that is, a contagious, or malignant pus. See Pus. ther it low from a luminous body through a tranſparent me- ul 
The gonorrbæa virulenta, is what we popularly call a clap. dium, and retain its firſt name, /ight 3 or whether it be re- 

See GONORRHAA. flected from opake bodies, under a certain new modification, 


VIS, à Latin word, fignifying force, or power 3 adopted by| or habitude, and exhibit their images; or, laſtly, whether in 
phyſical writers, to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers, being reflected, it is likewiſe refracted, after this, or that 
or faculties. See POwER, and FACULTY. manner, and affects the eye with the appearance of colour, 
Vis Inertia, or power of inattivity, is defined by Sir lac But, agreeably to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſentiments, colour alone 
Newton, to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby it| is the proper object of ſight : colour being that property of 
reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate, i. 2. light, whereby the light itſelf is viſible; and whereby the | 
' whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate, either of reſt,| images of opake objects are painted on the retina. See | 
or motion. See INERTIA. Lichr, and COLOUR. 
T bis power, then, coincides with the vis reſiſtendi, power of| Ariſtotle, De Anima, Lib. II. enumerates hve kinds of com- 
refiſting, whereby every body endeavours, as much as it can, | mon viſibles, which are uſually received for ſuch in the ( 
to perſevere in its own ſtate, whether of reſt, or uniform| ſchools, viz. motion, reſt, number, figure, and magnitude, — Mi 
rectilinear motion: which power is ſtill proportional to the Others mantain nine, as in the verſes | 
body, and only differs from the vis inertia of the mals, in Sunt objefta novem viſus communta quantum, 
the manner of conceiving it. 5 Inde figura, locus, ſequitur diſtantia, ſitus, | 
Bodies only exert this power, in changes brought on their Continuumque & diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. ] 
ſtate by ſome vis impr , force impreſſed on them, — And Authors reaſon very varioully as to theſe common objects of 
the exerciſe of this power, is, in different reſpects, both re-| viſion: there are two principal opinions among the ſchoolmen. 
ſiſtance, and impetus : reſiſtance, as the body oppoſes a force, | — The adherents to the firſt, hold, that the common vi- | 
impreſſed on it to change its ſtate ; and impetus, as the ſame fibles produce proper repreſentations of themſelves, by ſome . 
body endeavours to change the ſtate of the reſiſting obſtacle. peculiar ſpecies or image, whereby they are formally per- bh 
Phil. Not. Princ. Math. Lib. I. — See REACTION, ceived, independently of the proper viſibles. 
The vit merit, the ſame great author elſewhere obſerves, But the ſecond opinion prevails moft, which imports, that 
is a paſſi ve principle, by which bodies perſiſt in their motion the common vi ſibles have not any ſuch formal peculiar ſpe- 
or reſt ; receive motion, in proportion i» the force impreſſing «je. to become vi/ible by; but that the proper objects are ſuf- 
it, and reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted. See MOTION. ficient to ſhew themſelves in this or that place, or ſituation, 
Fer the ect of the Vis Inertiæ, in refifting and retarding the and in this or that diſtance, figure, magnitude, &c. by the 
motion of badies, &c. lee REs1STANCE, and RETARDA-| circymftances of their conveyance to the ſenſory. 
TION. : In effect, ſince theſe common vifiblss cannot be repreſented 
Vis Impr a, 8 defined by Sir Ifaac Newton, 0 be the action alone, (for who ever ſaw 3 figure, ſituation, 
exerciſed on any body, to change its ſtate, either of reſting,| c. of itſelf) but are always conveyed along with the ima- 
or moving uniformly in a right line. ges of light and colour to the organ; what neceſſity is there P 
This ſorce conſiſts altogether in the action; and has no place to conceive any ſuch proper images, whereby the common 
in the body after the action is ceaſed, — For the body perſe- viſibles ſhould be formally perceived by the ſoul? It is much 
veres in every new ſtate, by the vis merti@ alone. more probable, that from the peculiar manner, wherein the 
This vis impreſſa may ariſe from divers cauſes, as from the ſenſitive faculty perceives a Proper object, it is apprized of its 
percuſſion, preſſion, and centripeta] force. See PERCUS- being in this or that ſituation, or place; in this or that fi- 


— 


$ION, &c. gure magnitude tec. — How this is effected, may be con- 
Vis Centripeta. | CENTRIPETAL Force. Cent from what follows. 

Vis Centrifuga. See CENTRIFUGAL Force. I. The ſituation and place of viſible objects, are perceived 
Vis Motrix. Moriox. without any intentional ſpecies thereof, merely by the im- 
Vis Stimulans. STIMULATING. pulſe being made from a certain place, and ſituation, either 


VISCERA *, in anatomy, A term of equal import W th above, or below, on the right, or left, before, or behind; 
entrails 3 including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, inte whereby the rays of the proper vi/ibles are thrown upon the 
tines, and other inward parts of the body. See Tab. Anat. tetina, and their impreſſion conveyed to the ſenſory. | 
(Splanch.) P. 3. ice alſo the articles Body, HEART, Li- For ſince an object is feen by thoſe rays which carry its image N 
VER, AC. . a ; . to the retina, and in that place to which the viſive power is | 
The term is pure Latin, being formed of egſei, to feed; by directed by the rays it receives ; as it perceives the impulſe of 
reaſon, eatables, called in Latin veſra, undergo divers pre- the rays to come from any place, Ec. it is abundantly admo- 


tions in the viſcera. See DIGESTION, Oe. a 1 s 
The e. is alſo frequently uſed ſingularly, viſcus, to ex- niſhed of the object's being in that place, and ſituation, Sce 


1: h g| PLACE. | 
W l of the h By roman en From this principle, ſeveral remarkable phznomena of viſion 


: are accountable for; as, 
VISCIDITY, or ViscosiTY, the quality of ſomething ale objects be an 


op : . . : _ 10, That if the diſtance between two v 
that is viſcid, or viſcous, i. e. glutinous, or ſticky; like Ie, the diſtant bodies will appear as © 


7 = : . angle that is inſenſib 
birdlime, which the Latins call by the name viſcus. See tiguous: whence, a continuous body being the reſult of ſeveral 


BiRDLIME. ur "of dete Covert” ll 

Viſcid bodies, are thoſe which conſiſt of parts ſo implicated contiguous ONES 3 1 the diſtances W viſibles 

within each other, that they reſiſt, a long time, a compleat ſubtend inſenſible angles, they will appear one continuous bo- 

ſeparation, and rather give way to the violence done them, dy : which gives a pretty illuſtration of the notion of a con- 
tinuum. See CONTINUITY. 


by ſtretching or extending each way. See PARTICLE), and 29. If the eye be placed above a horizontal plane, objects, the 14 


The Ty viſcidity of foods has very ill effects: thus, | more remote they are, the higher will they appear, till the laſt ; 
meals, el, 33 eee 8 Sc. of animals, | be ſeen in a level with the eye. Whence it is, that the ſea, - | 
prefled, produce a weight or to perſons ſtanding, alhore, ſeems to riſe higher and higher the 


oppreſſion in the ſtomach ; winds, yawnings, crudities, ob-] further they look. 3. 1f 


A 


vIS VIS 


ly. Je. If aa number of objefts be placed below the eye, the | in che diredtion of 4 right Une, the line will appear 4s on 


15 moſt remote will appear the higheſt ; if they be above the point. | 
| eye, the moſt remote will appear the loweſt. - 29; If the eye be placed in the direction of a ſurface, ſo 
4*. The upper parts of high objects appear to ſtoop, or in- that only one line of the perimeter can radiate on it, it 


| cline forwards ; as the fronts of churches, towers, Wc. —_ And]. will appear as a line. 
14 ſtatues atop of buildings, to appear upright, muſt recline, or] 39. If a body be oppoſed directly towards the eye, ſo as only 
| bend backwards. See further under the articles Rerrac-} one plane of the ſurface can radiate on it, it will appeat as 2 
| Tion, HoR1ZON, &c. | | ſurface. ww 
II. The mind perceives the diſtance of viſible objects, from] 4: A remote arch, viewed by an eye in the ſame plane, 

the different configurations of the eye, and the manner} will appear as 2 right line. | 

tan wherein the rays ſtrike the eye, and the image is impreſſed 5*- A ſphere, viewed at a diſtance, appears 2 circle. 
| thereon. Wy 6 Angular figures, at a diſtance, appear round. 
| For the eye diſpoſes itſelf differently, according to the diffe- 7. If the eye look obliquely on the centre of a regular fl- 
| rent diſtances it is to ſee, viz. for remote objects the pupil is] Sure, org circle, the true k 
| dilated, and the cryſtalline brought nearer the retina, and the circle will appear oval, &c. See FIGURE. 
| | whole eye made more globous ; on the contrary, for near] V. The number of vi/ible obj is perceived, not only by one 
| objects, the pupil 1s contracted, the cryſtalline thruſt for-] or more images formed in the fund of the eye; but alſo by 
wards, and the eye lengthened, See PUPIL, Caysrar-| ſuch a poſition of thoſe parts of the brain, whence the optic 
þ Lint, Sc. | nerves ſpring, as the mind has been uſed to, in attending to a 
j The diſtance, again, is adjudged of by the angle the object certain place, and that either ſingle, or manifold. 
makes, from the diſtinct or confuſed repreſentation of the Accordingly, when either of the eyes, with the contiguous 


the nearer: that opake bodies appear the more remote in repreſented in the eye, and propagated to the brain, are ei- 
the twilight. See DISTANCE. | ther moved, or at reſt: and the mind perceives theſe images 
III. The magnitude or quantity of viſible objects, is known either moving or at reſt, by comparing the moved image to 
| chiefly by the angle comprehended between two rays drawn] another, with reſpe& to which it changes place ; or, by the 
| from the two extremes of the object, to the centre of the] ſituation of the eye to the object being continually changed. 
| eye. See Optic ANGLE. 80 that motion is only perceived, by perceiving the images to 
An object appears ſo big as is the angle it ſubtends; or bo- be in different places and ſituations : nor are theſe changes 
dies ſeen under a greater angle appear greater; and thoſe un-] perceived, unleſs effected in time. So that to perceive mo- 


| object; and the briskneſs or feebleneſs, the rarity or ſpiſlitude | part of the brain, are forced out of their j ſt paralleliſm with 
1 of the rays. the other, v. gr. by prefling it with the finger, &c. all things 
i To this it is owing, 18. That objects which appear obſcure appear double: but when they are in the requiſite paralleliſm, 
11 or confuſed, are adjudged to be the more remote: 3 principle | though there be two images in the fund of the two eyes, 
if | which the painters uſe, to make ſome of their figures appear | Jet the object will appear fingle. — Again, one thing may 
4 far ther diſtant than others on the ſame plane. See PER-| appear double, or even manifold, not only with both eyes, 
lf | 8PECTIVE, Cc. but even with only one of them open : by reaſon, the com- 
i To this it is likewiſe owing, that rooms whoſe walls are} mon concourſe of the cones of rays, reflected from the ob- 
i whitened, appear the ſmaller 1 that fields covered with ſnow, | ject to the eye, either falls ſhort of the retina, or go» much 
1 or White flowers, ſhow leſs than when clothed with graſs : d it. SBEING. 
i that mountains covered with ſnow, in the night-time, appea! VI. Motion and reſt are ſeen, when the images of objects 
; 


| | der a leſs, leſs, &c. — Hence, the ſame thing appears now tion, a ſenſible time is required. — But reſt 1s perceived by 
| bigger, and now leſs, as it is leſs or more diſtant from the]. the viſual faculty, from the perception of the image in the 
| eye. — This we call apparent magnitude, See MAGNI- ſame place of the retina, and the ſame ſituation for ſome ſen- 
| TUDE. ſible time. | | 

if Now, to judge of the real magnitude of an object, we con- Hence the reaſon, why bodies moving exceedingly faſt ap- 
| ſider the diſtance : for ſince a near and a remote object may] Pear at reſt: thus, a live coal, ſwung briskly round, appears 
1 appear under equal angles, the diſtance muſt neceſſarily be. ® continued circle of fire; the motion not being commen- 
eſtimated ; that if it be great, and the optic angle ſmall, the ſurate with viſible time, but much ſwifter than the ſame : 
F remote object may be judged great, and vice verſa. ſo that in the time the ſoul requires to judge of any change 
[| The magnitude of viſible objefts, is brought under certain] of ſituation of the image on the retina, or that it is moved 
| laws, demonſtrated by the mathematicians z as, | from this place to that, the thing itſelf performs its whole 
bf 19 That the apparent magnitudes of a remote object, are as] Circuit, and is in its former place again. 

b} the diſtances reciprocally. Laws viſſon with regard to the motion of wiſubles, are — 
(| | 29 That the co-tangents of half the apparent magnitudes} 15. That if two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, 


of the ſame objects, are as the diſtances : hence, the apparent | move from it with equal velocity ; the more remote one will 
magnitude and diſtance being given, we have a method of de- | appear the flower : or, if their celerities be proportionable to 
termining the true magnitude: the canon is this, As the whole cheir diſtances, they will appear to move equally ſwift. 

ine is to the tangent of half the apparent magnitude, ſo is} 2“ If two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, move 
the given diſtance to half the real magnitude. — The fame with unequal velocities in the fame direction, their apparent 


| 

þ canon, inverted, will, from the diſtance and magnitude given, velocities are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio's of 
i ; determine the apparent one. their true velocities, and the reciprocal one 'of their diſtances 
# 3e. Objects, ſeen under the ſame angle, have their magni- from the eye. 

| tudes proportional to their diſtances. 3*. A viſible object, moving with any velocity, appears to be 


4%. The ſubtenſe AB ( Tab. Optics, fig. 51.) of any arch] at reſt, if the ſpace deſcribed in the interval ot one ſecond be 
of a circle, appears of equal magnitude in all the points imperceptible at the diſtance of the eye. — Hence it is. that 
D CEG, though one point be vaſtly nearer than another ; | a near object, moving very ſlowly, as the index of a clock, 
and the diameter D G, appears of the ſame magnitude] Or 4 remote one very ſwiftly, as a planet, ſeem at reſt. 

in all the points of the periphery of the circle, — Hence, | 4. An object, moving with any degree of velocity, will af: 
we take a pretty hint for the moſt commodious form of thea.| pear to reſt, if the ſpace it runs over in a ſecond of time b. 
tres. to its diſtance from the eye, as 1 to 1409 nay, in fact, if 
5%. If the eye be fixed in A, (fig. 52.) and the right line] it be as 1 to 1300. 175 

BC be moved in ſuch manner, as that the extremes thereof] 5. The eye proceeding ſtraight, from one place to another, 
always fall on the periphery; ic will always appear of the 2 lateral object, either on the right or left, will ſeem to moe 
ſame magnitude. — Hence, the eye being placed in any angle the contrary way. 

of a regular polygon, the ſides will appear equal. 69, If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, on) 
6. If the magnitude of an object, directly oppoſite to the] the eye much ſwiſter than the object, that laſt will appear to 
„ eye, be equal to its diſtanoe from the eye, the whole object] £2 backwards. 

|| will be taken in by the eye, but nothing more, — W hence, 79, If two or more objects move with the ſame velocity, and 
"= the nearer you approach an object, the leſs part you ſee of it. | a third remain at reſt, the moveables will appear fixed, and 
See FLAME. | | the quieſcent in motion the contrafy way. — Thus, clouds 
IV. The figure of viſible objects is eſtimated chiefly from our | moving very ſwiftly, their parts ſeem to preſerve their ſitua- 
opinion of the ſituatlon of the ſeveral parts thereof. tion, and the moon to move the contrary way. 

This opinion of the ſituation, &c. enables the mind to ap- If the eye be moved with a great velocity, lateral objects at 
prehend an external object under this or that figure, more reſt appear to move the contrary Way. — Thus, to a perſon 
juſtly than any Gmilitude of the image in the retina with the fitting in a coach, and riding briskly through 2 wood, che 
object can; the images being frequently elliptical, oblong, trees ſeem to retire the contrary Way 3 and to people in 4 
cc. when the objects they exhibit to the mind are circles, | ſhip, Cc. the ſhores ſeem to recede. 


ſquares, Cc. V1s1BLE Horizon. HoR1zoON. 
The laws of viſion, with regard to the figures of viſible] VISIBLE Place. 8 See the ance 5 PLACE. 
objects, are, V1S1BLE Species. SPECIES. 


's. That if the centre of the pupil be exactly againſt, or VISIER, or Viz1ER, an officer or dignitary in the —_— 
, * ma 


VIS 


man empire; whereof there are two kinds: — the firſt called, 


by the Turks viſier azem, that is, grand viſier; firſt created 
in 1370, by Amurath I. in order to eaſe himſelf of the chief 
and weightier affairs of the government. 

The grand or prime viſier, is the prime miniſter of ſtate of 
che whole empire. — He commands the army in chief, and 
preſides at the divan, or great council. Renegado Chriſti- 
ans, have been ſometimes raiſed to the viſterate : ſuch were 
K hairedain, firnamed Barbaroſſa, Ulug Ali, Cuproli, &c. 
Next to the grand viſier, are fix other ſubordinate viſiers, 
called vifiers of the bench, who officiate as his counſellers, or 
aſſeſſors in the divan. 

VISION, Visio, the act of ſeeing, or of perceiving exter- 
nal objects by the organ of ſight. See SEEING, and 810 Hr. 
Vi ſion is we defined to be a ſenſation, whereby, from a cer- 


the rays of light emitted or reflected from objects, 

and hence conveyed to the common ſenſory in the brain, t 

mind perceives the luminous object, its quantity, quality, fi- 

re, 2 See VISIBLE. 

The phænomena of viſion, the cauſes thereof, and the man- 
ner wherein it is effected, make one of the greateſt and moſt 
important articles in the whole ſyſtem of natural knowledge. 

Indeed, a great part of the phyſical, mathematical, and 
anatomical diſcoveries and improvements of the moderns ter- 
minate here; and only tend to ſet the buſineſs of viſion in a 


Hitherto refer what Sir Iſaac Newton and others have diſ- 
covered of the nature of light, and colours; the laws of in- 
flexion, reflexion, and refraction of the rays z the ſtructure 
of the eye, particularly the retina, and optic nerves, &c. 


It is not neceſſary we ſhould here give a minute detail of the 


proceſs of viſion from its firſt principles: the greateſt part is al- 


ready delivered under the reſpeRive articles. — The eye, the 


organ of viſion, We have deſcribed under the article EYE 3 
and its ſeveral parts, tunics, humours, tc. under their pro- 
per heads, Cornea, CRYSTALLINE, &c. 

The immediate and principal organ of viſion, viz. the retina, 
according to ſome, and the choroides, according to others, 
are diſtinctly conſidered : as alſo, the ſtructure of the optic 


nerve, which conveys the impreſſion to the brain; and the 
texture and diſpoſition of the brain itſelf, which receives 
them, and repreſents them to the ſoul. See RETINA, Cno- 


ROIDES, OPTIC Nerve, BRAIN, SENSORY, Sc. 


Again, the nature of light, which is the medium, or vehicle 


whereby objects are carried to the eye, is laid down at lar 


under the articles LIOH , and CoLouRs; and the chief 
roperties thereof concerned in viſion, under REFLEXION, 
EFRACTION, Cc. and many of its circumſtances under 
Ray, MEDIUM, tc. — What remains for this article, 


therefore, is only to give a general idea of the whole proceſs ; 
jn which all the ſeveral parts are concerned. 


Different Opinions, 07 Syſtems of VISION. — The Platoniſts 
and Stoics held viſion to be effected by the emiſſion of w_ 
t 


out of the eyes; conceiving, that there was a ſort of lig 
thus darted out, which, with the light of the external air, 
taking, as it were, hold of the objects, rendered them viſible; 
and thus returning back again to the eye, altered and new 
modified by the contact of the object, made an impreſſion 
on the pupil, which gave the ſenſation of the object. 

The reaſons whereby they maintain their opinion, are fetch- 
ed, 1. From the brightneſs and luſtre of the eye: 20. From 
our ſeeing a remote cloud, without ſeeing one which we are 
incompaſſed withal ; (the rays being ſuppoſed too brisk and 
penetrating to be ſtopped by the near cloud, but growing lan- 
guid at a greater diſtance, are returned to the ; ) 3*. From 
our not ſeeing an object laid on the pupil: 4. From the eye's 


being weary with ſceing, i. e. by emitting grear quantities of 


rays : and laſtly, From animals which ſee in the night ; as 


cats, lions, moles, owls, and ſome men. 
The Epicureans held vi/ion to be performed by the emanation 


of corporeal ſpecies, or images from objects; or, a ſort of 
atomical eMuyia, continually flying off from the intimate 


parts of objects to the eye. 
Their chief reaſons are, 1“. That the object muſt neceſſarily 


be united to the viſive faculty; and ſincè it is not united by 
itſelf, it muſt be ſo by ſome ſpecies that repreſents it, and 
that is continually flowing from bodies: 2. That it fre- 
quently happens, that old men ſee remote objects better than 
near ones; the diſtance making the ſpecies thinner, and more 
commenſurate to the debility of their organ. 
The Peripatetics hold, with Epicurus, that vi/ion is perform- 
ed by the reception of ſpecies ; but differ from him in the 
circumſtances : for they will have the ſpecies (which they call 
intentionales) to be incorporeal. 
It is true, Ariſtotle's doctrine of viſion, delivered in his chap- 
ter de Aſpectu, amounts to no more than this ; T hat object- 
muſt move ſome intermediate body, that by this they may 
move the organ of fight. — To which he adds, in another 
place, That when we perceive bodies, it is their ſpecies, not 
me 28 that we receive; as à ſeal makes an impreſ- 
01. II. 


VIS 


2 on wax, without the wax's retaining any thing of the 
But this vague and obſcure account, the Peripatetics have 
thought fit to improve. — Accordingly, what their maſter call- 
ed ſpecies, the diſciples underſtanding of real proper ſpecies, 
aſſert, That every viſible object expreſſes a perfect image ot 
itſelf, in the air contiguous to it; and this image another, 
ſomewhat leſs, in the next air; and the third another, Cc. 
till the laſt image arrives at the cryſtalline, which they hold 
for the chief organ of ſight, or that which immediately moves 
the ſoul. — Theſe images they called intentional ſpecies. Sec 
SPECIES. 

The modern philoſophers, as the Carteſians and Newton ans, 
give a better account of viſion, — They all agree, that ic is 
performed by rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of 
objects, received in at the pupil, refracted and collected in 


their paſlage through the coats and humours, to the retina; 


and thus ſtriking, or making an impreſſion on ſo man points 


thereof: which impreſſion is conveyed, by the correſpondent 
capillaments of the optic nerve, to the brain, Ce. 

As for the Peripatetic ſeries, or chain of images, it is a mere 
chimera ; and Ariſtotle's meaning is better underſtood with- 
out, than with them. — In effect, ſetting theſe aſide, the 
Ariſtotelian, Carteſian, and Newtonian doctrine of viſion are 
very conſiſtent : for Sir Ifaac Newton imagines, that viſion is 
performed chiefly by the vibrations of a fine medium, which 
penetrates all bodies, excited in the bottom of the eye by the 
rays of light ; and propagated though the capillaments of the 


optic nerves, to the ſenſorium. — And Des Cartes maintains, 


that the ſun preſſing the materia ſubtilis, wherewith the 
world is filled every way, the vibrations or pulſes of that 
matter reflected from objects, are communicated to the eye, 
and thence to the ſenſory: ſo that the action or vibration of a 
medium, is equally ſuppoſed in all. See MEDIUM. 


Modern Theory of Vis tox. — In order to viſion, we are cer- 


tain, it is required that the rays of light be thrown from the 
viſible objects to the eye. — hat befals them in the eye, 
will be conceived from what follows. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. Z. the eye, and A B C the object, (Tab. 
Optics, fig. 53.) Now, though every point of an object be 
a radiant point, that is, though there be rays reflected from 
every point of the object to every point of the circumambi- 
ent ſpace, each carrying with it its reſpective colour, (which 
we falſly imagine to be thoſe of the object ;) yet, as only 
thoſe rays which pals through the pupil of the eye affect the 
ſenſe, we ſhall here conſider none elſe. 

And, again, though there be a great number of rays paſſing 
from one radiant point, as B, through the pupil, yet we 
9 * conſider the action of a few of them; as BD, 
BE, BF. 

Now then, the ray BD, falling perpendicularly on the ſur- 
ace E D F, will paſs out of the air into the aqueous hu- 
mour, without any refration, and proceed right to H; 
where, falling perpendicularly on the ſurface of the cryſtalline 
humour, it will go on, without any refraction, to M ; where, 
again, falling perpendicularly on the ſurface of the vitreous 


humour, it will proceed ſtraight to the point O, in the fund 


or bottom of the eye. 
Again, the ray BE, paſſing obliquely out of air upon the 


| ſurface of the watery humour E DF, will be refracted, and 


approach towards the perpendicular E P: thus, proceeding to 
the point G, in the ſurface of the cryſtalline, it will be 
there refracted ſtill nearer to the perpendicular. — So alſo 
E G, falling obliquely out of air into a harder body, will be 
refracted towards the perpendicular GR; and falling on the 
point L of the ſurſace of the vitreovs humour, it will {till 


be brought nearer to M. 

Laſtly, G L, falling obliquely out of a denſer, upon the ſur- 
face of a rarer body L MN, will be refracted, and recede 
from the perpendicular LIT; in receding from which, it is 
evident it approaches towards the ray BD O, and may be ſo 
refracted, as to meet the other in G. — In like manner, the 
ray BF, being refracted in B, will turn to I, and thence to 
N, and thence to the others in O. — But the rays between 
BE and BF, being ſomewhat leſs reſracted, will not meet 
preciſely in the ſame point O. 

Thus will the radiant point B affect the fund of the eye, in 
the ſame manner as if the pupil had had no breadth, or as if 
the radiant itſelf had only emitted one ſingle ray, ſuch as 
were equal in power, to all thoſe between BE, and B F. 
In like manner, the rays proceeding from the point A, will 
be ſo refracted in paſſing through the humours of the eye, as 
to meet near the point X; and the rays from any interme- 
diate point between A and B, will nearly mcet in ſome other 
point in the fund of the eye, between X and O. 

Upon the whole, it may be aſſerted univerſally, that every 
point of an object, affects only one point in the fund of the 
eye; and on the contrary, that every point in the fund of 
the eye, only receives rays from one point of the object. — 
Though this is not to be underſtood in the utmoſt rigour. 
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that the radiant point B, does not decline from the line BD; 
the rays which would proceed from B, not enough divaricated, 


trary, if the object ſhould be brought nearer the eye, the rays 
paſſing from the point B to the Pupil, too much divaricated, 
would be refracted fo, as not to meet till beyond the point 
O. Nay, the object may be ſo near, that the rays proceed- 
ing from any point may be fo divaricated, as 


point of the object, but would move a prett 
the fund of the eye; and thus the action of each point would 


more or leſs diſtant ; or, as others will have 


The firſt expedient is the moſt probable ; on the footing of 
which, when we dire& our eyes to an 


coming nearer the cryſtalline humour, 


compreſſed by the two oblique muſcles, 
globular ; by which means, the retina being ſet further off 
from the cryſtalline, does not receive the rays of any point 


It may be here added, that this acceſs, and 
ſtalline, is ſo neceſſary to viffon, that, 

birds the coats of the eye are of ſuch a 
that muſcles would not have been able to co 
them ; nature has taken other means, by 
ſtalline down to the retina, with a kind of 


large 


receives the 


too near, the 
is rendered more 


not found in the eyes of other animals, — Nor 


ſtalline is not lenticular, as in other animals, but globular, 


TE. — In others, whoſe eyes are too 


From what has been ſhewn, that every point of an object 
moves only one point of the bottom of 


of all the rays received in at the Pupil ; and that as each ca 

it, there are as many 
points painted in the fund of the eye, as there were points vi- 
ſpecies, or picture, on 
ifference between 
ſented by a ſurface; a 


carries its proper colour along with 


ſible in the object. — Thus is there a 


the retina, exactly like the object; all the d 


them, is, .that a body is here repre 
ſurface frequently by a line, and a lin 


they muſt exhibit the object ſomewhat con 
< eyes ſee any but remote objects diſtin] 


globular, the 


e by a point 


image is inverted, the right hand anſwering to the 


object, &c. and that it is exceedingly ſmall, a 


ſo, as the object is more remote. See VIS IBL E. 


. the hind part of the ſclerotica, choroides, 


What we have ſhewn under other articles, of the nature of 
light, and colours, readily accounts for this 
ö The matter of faq 
eaſy experiment, firſt tried by Des Cartes 
dows of a chamber being ſhut, and light only admitted at 


animal newly killed, having firſt dextrouſly pulled off the 


g the eye, ſo as its 
as objects may be 
it, ſo as that 


receſs of the cry- 
whereas, in ſome 


nd ſtill the more 


portion of 


rays ſoon- 
eye being 


their cry- 


caſe is juſt 


: that the 
left of the 


of the retina; then will the images of all the objects, with- 


on an epg-ſhell, that the 2 is laid upon, — 


is better ſhewn by an arti 
Err, and CaM ERA Obſcura. 


points of the object, will be Propagated as they are on the re- 
tina, (i. e. in their proper colours, &. or in particular vi 
brations, or manners of preſſure, correſponding thereto) tc 


reſented on the retina; 
ne capillaments of the 


vIS 
For ſuch, we know, is the law of the union between the 


ſoul and body; that certain perceptions of the fliſt, do ne. 
celfarily follow certain motions of the laſt: but the different 


ſenſations at the ſame time. See SENSAT1ION, 

Hence, 1®, we eaſily conceive that the preception, or image 
in the mind, muſt be the clearer, and more vivid, the more 
rays the eye receives from the object : conſequently, the 
largeneſs of the pupil will have ſome ſhare in the clearneſs 


nag bie follows, therefore, that there muſt ariſe ſo many 


or be ſeen more obſcurely, as it is more remote; by reaſon 
the rays coming from any point, like all qualities Propagated 
in orbem, are always diverging ; and therefore the more re- 
mote, the fewer of them will be received in at the Pupil, —. 
But, as it is not a ſingle point of an object, but all of them 
together, that affect the organ of ſenſe 3 and as the image of 
the object ſtill poſſeſſes a leis part of the retina, as it is more 
remote ; therefore, though the rays that flow from any pointe 


neighbouring points; and therefore the image be as clear 
as in the other caſe. — Add, that the pupil dilating itielf 
more, as the objet is more remote, takes in more rays 


3%. The diſtinctneſs of viſion, is ſomewhat concerned in the 
ſize of the image, exhibited in the fund of the eye. — For 


 capillament, it will be che ſame, as if only one point had fel 


Our ſeeing of obj ngle, though with two eyes, in each 
of which 5 a — or 8 and our ſeeing of 
them erect, whereas the picture is inverted; are two great 
phænomena in vi/ron : which ſee conſidered under the articles 
SIGHT, and SEEING. — For the manner of ſeeing, and 
Judging of the diſtance and magnitude of object. See Vi- 
SIBLE, MAGNITUDE, Se. 


Vis tox, in optics. — The laws of viſion, ; brought under ma- 


t he matical demonſtrations, make the ſubject of optics, taken 


ed vifion. See Orrics, Caro rRxics, and Di OPTRICS. 


Direct, or Simple Vrs1oN, is that performed by means of di- 


rect rays ; that is, of rays paſſing directly, or in right lines, 
from the radiant point to the eye. Sce DIRECT. — Such ;, 
that explained in the preceding article, Vis tox; ſee alſo Ra Y. 


Refletted Vision, is that performed by rays reflected from ſpe- , 


cula, or mirrors. See REFLECTION. — The laws hereof, 
fee under REFLECTION, and MirRovs. 


Refratted Visio, is that performed by means of rays refrat?- 


ed, or turned out of their way, by paſſing through mediums 
of different denſity ; chiefly through glaſſes and lens's. — 
The laws of this, fee under the articles Retr acrio Ng 


Lzxs, &c. 
Arch of Vis tox. See the article ARCH, 
Vis tox, among divines, is uſed for an appearance, which 


God occaſionally ſent his prophets and ſaints ; either by way 
of dream, or in reality, See PRoenesy, REVELATI- 
ON, &c, | 

Such were the vifiens of Fxekiel, Amos, Ec. the wifion of 
S. Paul, lifted up to the third heaven, &c. of Joſeph, by 
which he was aſſured of the purity of the virgin, &c. 


Many among the Romiſh ſaints ſtill pretend to wi/jons the 


Revelations of S. Bridget are ſo many viſions. See REeve- 
LATION, 
Hence the word has come into diſrepute, and become a com- 
mon name for all chimeras, or ſpectres, which either our 
own ſolly or fear poſſeſſes us with: and hence, a perſon thac 
frames to himſelf wild romantic notions, is called a vi/fomary. 
EnTHUsStASM, FanarTic, &c, 
| Quevedo's 


Quevedo's viſions, are deſcriptions of what paſſed in the ima- 
gination of that author. 
Beatific VISION denotes the act whereby the angels, and bleſ- 


VISIR, VISIER, or V1zikk. See the article VISIER. 

VISITATION, VisrTATIO, an a of juriſdiction, where- 
by a ſuperior, or proper officer, viſits ſome corporation, col- 
lege, church, or other public or private houſe, to ſee that 
the laws and regulations thereof be duly obſerved. See RE- 
FORM, and REFORMATION. 

the biſhop of each dioceſe is obliged to hold a 


nor the paſtors thereof, receive any detriment. 
ARCHDEACON, Ee. 

Antiently the regarder's office was expreſſed to be the viſita- 
tion of manners. See REGARDER, CENSOR, &c. 


viſit the univerſities, to enquire :nto the ſtatutes, and the 
obſervations of them; to expel delinquents, &c. 
of the colleges difallow this privilege ; and plead themſelves, 


by royal charters, exempt from all civil and royal viſitations. | 


See UNIVERSITY. 

Among the Romaniſts, the general of each religious order, 
is obliged to viſit the ſeveral monaſteries of the order. See 
GrnRRAL, and ORDER. 

In abbies, that are chiefs of their orders, there are particular 
officers, called viſitors; who are diſpatched into all the houſes 
and congregations depending on them, to ſee that the regular 
diſcipline is obſerved. 

In Spain, there is a viſitor, and inquiſitor general. — The 
viſitation of the cloiſter belongs to the ordinary. — At Paris, 
the parliament vi/its the ſeveral priſons and priſoners four 

times a year. 

VisITATION, in A moral and religious ſenſe, is alſo applied 
to the afflictions that befal mankind ; as coming from the 
hand of God, to try or prove them. — In which ſenſe, the 
laſt plague among us is frequently called the viſitation. 

in the ſchool philoſophy, a term ap 


viſrue aculty reſides: ſome will have it, in the retina 3 others, 

in the choroides 3 others, in the optic nerves z others, as Sit 

Iſaac Newton, in the place where the optic nerves meet, be- 
fore they come to the brain ; and others, in the brain itſelf. 
See SIGHT, and SENSORY. 

VISNE, VisNETUM, in law, a neighbouring place, or place 
near at hand. See VENUE. 

VISU AL, ſomething belonging to the ſight, or ſeeing. See 
SIGHT, and SEEING. 

V1isUAL Rays, are lines of light, imagined to come from the 
object to the eye. See RAY. 
All the obſervations of aſtronomers and geometers, are Per- 
formed by means of the viſual rays, received in at the fights, 
or pinnulæ of alhidades. Sce OBSERVATION, Stor, 
QUADRANT), LEVELLING, &c. 

VISUAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal line, 
wherein all the ocular rays unite, See Poi NT. 
Thus, a perſon ſtanding in 2 ſtraight long gallery, and look- 
ing forwards, the ſides, floor, and ceiling ſeem to meet, and 
touch one another in a point, or common centre. 

VisvAL Angle. I gee the articl ANGLE. 

VisuaL Line. & the article. 1 Ling. 


VISUM. See the article HABERE fecias Viſum. 


VITA, Life. i LIFE. 
Cui in Vir. * See the article A Col. 
Aqua ViTz. See the article AQUA- 
VITAL, ViTAL1s, in anatomy, 

principally to the conſtituting, or maintaining of life in the 
heart, lungs, and brain, are called vital parts. 
&c. 
Vir AI Functions, or actions, are thoſe operations of the vital 


parts, whereby life is effected; ſo as that it cannot ſubſiſt 
without them. See ACTION, MoT1oN, &c. 


Such are the muſculous action of the heart; the ſecretory ac- 
tion of the cerebellum ; the reſpiratory action of the lungs 3 
the circulation of the blood and ſpirits, through the arteries, 
veins, and nerves. 
CIRCULATION, &c. | 5 
VI TAI Spirits, are the fineſt, and moſt volatile parts of the 
blood. See SPIRITS, BLOOD, HeaT, FLAME, &c. 
VITELLIANI, in antiquity, 2 kind of tablet, or pocket- 
book, wherein people antiently uſed to write down their in- 
genious, humorous, and even wanton fancies and impertinen- 
cies: the ſame with what in Engliſh we may call a trifle- 
book. See Martial, Lib. XIV. Epig. vill. 
Some will have them to take their name from vitellus, a 
yolk of an egg; by reaſon, the leaves were rubbed there- 


with. — Others derive the name from one Vitellius their in- 
ventor. 


ſomething that miniſters 


VITRIFICA TION, 


VITRIOL®, VITRIOLUM, 


—_ 


VIT 


|VIT1 chers. See the article Cuorta Sancti Viti. 


b or VIrRITAcriox, the a& of 
converting a body into glaſs, by means of fire. 
Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, vitrify 


the moſt caſily. Accordingly, it is of thete that glaſs is 


princi "7 made. 

Gold, held by M. Homberg, near the focus of the duke of 
Orlean's large burning concave mirror, at firſt ſmoked, 
then changed, all of it that did not 80 off in fumes, into 


glaſs, of a deep violet colour. — The glaſs of gold weighs 


= than gold. Memoirs of the Royal Academy, 172. See 
OLD. 
All metals, and even almoſt all natural bodies, ſufficiently 


heated, vitrify : and this vitrification is the laſt effect of the 
fire ; after which, the moſt intenſe heat of the largeſt burn- 
ing-glaſs, will make no further alteration. See Bu RN ING“ § 
GLASS, M1iRROUR, and FIRE. 

Vitrification, ſome authors will have to be chiefly effected, by 


the ſalts uniting and incorporating with the metalline par- | 


ticles. See CALCINATION. 
But, according to M. Homberg, all vitrification ariſes from 
the earthy part; which, being expoſed to a violent fire, and 
intimately penetrated b ſome other diſſolvent, commences glaſs. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the principles of gold to be mercury, 5 
metallic ſulphur, and an earth; the vitrification of gold is 
eaſily conceived : the mercury, being volatile, exhales in 
ſmoke, and leaves behind it the earth, and ſulpbur, which 
are fixed; the ſulphur diſſolves the earth, and vitrifies it. 
a mineral ſubſtance, whoſe 
baſis is ſalt, intermixed with ſomethng metalline. Sec Mi- 
NERAL, SALT, &c. 
® Some take the word vitrio/um to be uſed guafi vitri oleum, 
becauſe of its ſhining colour 3 but Menage rather derives it 
2 vitreo colore : the Latins call it atramentum ſutorium 3 and 
the Greeks, chalcanthus. 
Vitriol is uſually conſidered as a ſalt, but is more properly 
ranked among the claſs of ſemi- metals; as having 2 metallic 
matter mixt or combined with its ſalt. 
Vitriol is defined by Boerhaave, a ſaline, metallic, tranſpa- 
m glebe 3 diſſoluble in water, and ſufible and calcinable 
y fire. 
It acquires different names, according to the different places 
where it is dug: and the vitriols of thoſe alſo, differ trom 
each other in denomination and colour, ſome being whites 
others blue, and others green. | 
Roman and Cyprus vitriol, for inſtance, is blue; and that of 
Sweden and Germany greeniſh : beſides which, there 1s alſo 
a white kind. 
IWhite vitriol partakes but little of any metal, blue partakes 
of copper, and green of iron. See IRON, Cc. 


M. Geoffroy, the elder, obſerves, that they all conſiſt of an 


acid ſalt, like that found in allum and ſulphur 3 excepting 
that in allum, the acid is mixed with an abſorbent earth, or 
calx : in ſulphur, it 1s united with certain fatty, bituminous 
parts; and in vitriols, with metallic parts. | 
According to Boerhaave, vitriols conſiſt of a metallic part 
with a ſulphur adhering, à menſtruous acid, and water. — In 
blue vitriol, the metal, where with the acid, Oc. 15 joined, is 
copper. See VENUS. — In white vitriol, called alſo white 
copperas, it is mixed with lapis calaminaris, or ſome ferru- 
ginous earth, intermixed with lead or tin. See CopPE RAV. 
— In green vitrial, the acid is joined with iron. Sce MARS. 
The antients give the name chalcitis, or chalcanthum, to nd. 
tive vitriol; or that which acquires its full perfection in the 
entrails of the earth, and which is a kind of mineral ſtone, 
of a reddiſh colour. — Of this they obſerved three different 
ſtates, or transformations :; chalcitis, in its firſt ſtate, they 
called miſs ; this afterwards turned into melanteria, and that 
into ſori. See CALCITIS. | 
Some moderns take this chalcitis to be the fame with the col- 
dot har brought from Sweden and Germany; the bet whereof 
is of a browniſh red colour, and 4 vitriolic taſte, and diſ- 
ſolves eaſily in water; and, when broke, is of the colour of 
ſhining copper. See CoLCOTHAR. 
All the other wvitriols above-named, are really ſactitious, be- 
ing only a kind of cryſtals, drawn, by means of watcT, from 
a fort of marcaſite ordinarily found in mines, and called by 
naturaliſts, pyrites, or quis. See PYRITES. 
Roman vitriol is made by expoſing theſe pyrites to the air, 
till ſuch time as they calcine, and change into A greeniſh, acid, 
vitriolic calx, or duſt; in which ſtate they are thrown into the 
water, and are afterwards, by boiling arid evaporation, re- 
Juced into that kind of cryſtals ſent us from Italy. 
All the other vitriols are made after the ſame manner; that 
is, much after the ſame manner as allum is made in England, 
or ſalt- petre in France. See Al L uu, and SALT-PETRE. 
For green vitriol, they add a great nunber of picces of iron 
to the liquor in the boiling; theſe raiſe a great ebullition. — 
As ſoon as the iron 15 difſolved, they evaporate the diſſolution 
to a certain degree, and ſo let it cryſtallize. — The cry ſtals 
being formed, there remains a thick, reddiſh, unctuous ſtyp- 
dic; 


# 
| 
K 


— 


dic, and aſtringent liquor; which NI. 


"mere de vitrial; as containing all the principles of the mine- 


ral, though diſunited. 


The powder of this Wiriol is exceedingly ſtyptic, and excellent 


that makes the baſis of the famous ly mpathetic powder, 


Sym PATHETIC. 


trial, iron, and the lapis hæmatites: as t 
triol, or Mars 3 arcana, 
of vitriol; tinctures, Nc. of vitrial, Mars, & 


dyne ſulphurs of 9. 


M. Lemery, the younger, has a pretty hypotheſi 
for this blackneſs: he imagines, that as the vitri 
ink is made, is iron diſſolved by an acid, 
mixed therewith; and as galls are an alkali 


Some naturaliſts hold wiriol to be the root, or 
Copper ; becauſe, in the Copper-mines, they never 


TARTAR. 


From the coleethar Yf vitriol, is prepared the ens veneris. 
be obſerved 


See Exs / eneris,. 


Metallic VIrRIoISs. — All metals, it is to | 
be converted into vitrioli, by di olving them with 
Tits, and letting them ang to cryſtallize. 


and CRysrTar LIZATION, . 


Fatlitious vitrials, being only metals diſſolved and cryftallized 
in ſaline menſtruums, are frequently called, 
ſtinction, metallic vitriols, and metallic ſalts, 


VIrRIOL of Iron, Vitrialum Martis, is à 


diſſolving iron, or ſteel, in oil or ſpirit o 


ter to cryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cool place. 
ſo called fal martis, or ſalt o feel. See CHALx 


of copper. See Copper, Ce. 


Ros VITRIOLI. See the article Ros. 
VITRIOLAT ED, among chymiſts, turned into vitrial, or 
having vitriel infuſed in it. See VĩIrR 101. | 
Tartar Vitz IOLATED. See TARTAR UM Vitriolatum. 
ITRIOLIC, ſomething that has the q 


f vitriol. See V 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, vitrioli; ſpring, vi 


ſpirits, &c, — If iron be thrown into a 


the red ruſt ariſing on the ſurface of 


VITRI OUS, or VI TREOUsS, in anatomy, the third 
humour of the eye, thus called from its reſemblance 


glaſs. See Humous, and Ez. 


It lies under the cryſtalline; by the impreſſion of which 


fore- part is rendered concave. See CR YSTALLINE, 
For the office of Fic witrious humour, ſee VIS TON. 


VIT TA, among anatomiſts, filltt or head. 


that part of the amnios, which ſticks 


r <Y 206 ww 34) and 6 Sw 6 E o 


matrix of 


dig deeper 


ords ſeveral chymical Preparations ; as 
witriol, procured by firſt calcining, then diſtilling 
SPIRIT, — O1“ of vitriol, which comes out after the 
by heightening the fire wherewith that had 
What remains after both, is colcathay of vitri 
wttriol is had by mixing ol of vitriol wit 


alſo vie 


uality of vitriol, or 
ITRIOL, 
trilic fone, vitrioljc 


or glaſſy 
to melted 


band; is uſed for 
infant's head 


to the 
when it is juſt born, See AMNios, Ca WL, 


An mene 


| VITUS8's Dance, in medicine. See CHOREA Sang; Vit. 
VIVA Peeunia, was antiently uſed for live cattle. See Px cu- 


Viva Vocz, q. d. by word of mouth. See Ora, Wrrxess,, 


Evipzvcx, DzyosrTtox, &c, 


VIVARY, Vrvarivy, in our law-books, is ſometime 


uſed for a park, warren, or fiſh-pond, wherein living crea- 
tures are kept, Ec. See Pars, Warren, &. 


VIVIFICATIO N, in medicine, the arc of vivifying, that 


13, of contributing to the action that gives life, or maintains 
life. See LI PRE. ä 

The chymiſts alſo uſe the word, in ſpeaking of the new 
force, vigour, and luftre, which, by this art, they give to 


Vipers are diſtinguiſhed from ſnakes, in that the latter lay 
eggs in dunghils, to be hatched by the warmth thereof ; but 


LUMN, 


The term is alſo uſed, in a more particular ſenſe, tor the 
naked of a column, or other part. See NAK ED. 


Vivun Linum, , Linuy. 
Vivum Sul ur, > See the article 1 


VIZ ARG, or Vizor, See the article Masqus. 
VIZIER. See the article VistER. 


ſpirit of, ULCE R, Ulcus, in medicine, a ſolution, or diſcontinuity 


of texture, or loſs of ſubſtance in the fleſhy of the bo- 
dy, proceeding from an internal cauſe. See OLUT1oON, 


Galen defines ulcer an inveterate eroſion of the ſoft parts of 


again divided, with regard to their circumſtances, into putrid, 
or ſordid, wherein the fleſh all around is corrupted, and fetid. 
— Verminous, where the matter being thick, does not flow 


When an ulcer happens in a good conſtitution, and proves 


is called a compound ulcer, 
A ſimple ulcer is attended with no other ſign, than that of 


a fever, convulſions, a large and emaciating diſcharge of 
matter, inflammation and ſwelling of the part, calloſity of 


with time the ſordes increaſe ang change colour, the uJ:er 
corrupts, its matter grows fetid, and ſometimes the part 
Engrenes, — Putrid fevers often give riſe to this kind of 


Phagedenic Urce, is an ulcer of a corroſive nature, eating 


away the adjacent Parts all around ; the lips thereof remain- 


ſpreads wide, without being attended with a tumour, but pu- 
trifies, and grows foul and fetid, it is called noma ; and both, 


termed dy/epulota, Sec PhACED RNA „ &c, 
| Varicoys 


| UMB 
e an dg its and | ag ing, 5 r and lon r; it fla the fore-x 
| part |S Re Mie log de Ol z. 


_ Which are to be ſuch as abſorb and deſtroy the acidity ; ſudo- Utxa Ferrea, denotes the ſtandard iron ell, kept in the Ex- | 
 rifics ©peclly, deco@tion of the woods, antimohials, yipe- chequer. See STANDdARd, N | | 
i * reg ove = things, l ries often ULN 477 See the article AL xAGE. ; " 
_ Tepeated: in the moſt obſtinate n mercurial falivation is ULNARIS Euren or, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo . | 
often required ; old wlcers are frequently incurable, Without tenſor capi. 9225 Tab. Anat. ( 4550 ) fig. i. . 38. ſeeallo 
making an iſſue in the Oppoſite pare, the article ExTzws0x. 
The cure of ſimple, ſhallow ulcers, is commonly effected by Utnaris Flexor, Ste the article Fi ExOR Car pi. 
applying 4 pledget armed with liniment, arcæi, or baſilic. UI TE RIO R, in geography, is applied to ſome part of a 


domer, | 
If only the cuticula be loft, or eaten away, nothing more Thus Africa, with regard to Europe, is ivided b mount 
than a little unguent, deficcativ. rub. or diapomphol. &. Atlas, into citerior, and ulterior, i. e. into two portions, the 


ſpread thin upon linen, need be applied. one on this ſide mount Atlas, and the other on that, 
17 ſpongy fl ſhould grow up, in either caſe it may be kept UL TIMA Baſſa, Is kiſſer, is a phraſe uſed among ſome 
down with a little Roman vitriol, &c. as in caſe of healing inters, for the finiſhing touches with the pencil, See 


| ULTRAMARINE®, OLTRAMARINUM, a beautify blue pi 
Evacuations are i neceſſary in the cure of ulcer; colour, uſed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli. Sce 14 
of the r vr. kind, where N | ; 


and the matter fetid, thin, or ſanious, it is found proper to Its being firſt brought into Europe, out of 1 ia, and Perſia 
in calomel with the purgatives, or to give it in ſmall doſes, Others lay, it is becauſe its colour is deeper than that of the 
the repetitions thereof, ſo as not to ſalivate. _ a 


Beſides the uſe of evacuating medicines, jt will here alſo be This blue is one of the richeſt, and moſt valuable colours, / 


nereal.— In the mean time, Proper dreſſings are to be uſed. porphyry ſtone ; then mixing it up with a paſte made of wax, 
When the ulcer obſtinately reſiſts this treatment, a ſalivation pitch, and oil; and at laſt Waſhing the paſte well in Clear 
rd ſeldom fails to promote the cure, Water, to ſeparate the colouring part from the reſt, which 
though all other remedies ſhould have been tried in vain, — If Precipitates to the bottom, in form of 2 ſubtile, beautiful, | | 
the patient be too weak to undergo the fatigue of a thorough | blue powder, . The water is then poured off; and the : 


1 
j 


dicine known his aſſociates, to be revenged of them, made the ſecret 
An ulcer in the lungs, makes what we call a phrbifs. See 2 
PaTarsrs 4 itramarine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well 


REAL Diſeaſe. 
 "ereal ulcers are of various kinds ; thoſe that grow callous 
and cancerous, are called ſhankers, See SHANKER. 


contrary, if you Perceive any change, or any black ſpecks in 
it, it is falſified, 


Cauftic medicines ſometimes occaſion ulterations in the skin. l 


ULIGINO US, Urroivosvs, implies as much as moiſt, 


ULLAGE of @ call, is ſo much a a velle! wants of be. 
Irn See Gaveine, and SLIDING-Ral:. 

UL A, in anatomy, a long, hard bone in the arm, with a 
Cavity in the middle ; called alſo fecile majus, and cubitus, _— 
See Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 3. . g. b. Ar. 7. 8. 10, for 
alſo the articles ARM, and Co strus. a . 
The ah lies on the inſide of the fore-arm, reaching from ULTRAMUNDaNE, UltTRAMUNbanus, beyond the 

worlds is that part of the univerſe, ſuppoſed to be without, 

or beyond the limits of our world, or ſyſtem, See UNI- 


The painters, particularly thoſe of Italy, call all thoſe that 
are not of that country, ultramontanes or, ſimply, tramon- 
tanes. — Pouſſin is the only tramontane painter that the Ita- 
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UMBELLA, or Umnrttia. See the article PAR AO. 
UM BELL, UmiBetts, among botaniſts, the round tufts, 
or heads of certain plants, ſet thick together, and all of the 
- fame beighth. Sparſed, or thin »mbelle, are thoſe which ſtand 
at a diſtance from one another, yet all of an equal heighth. 


- 


der UMBELLIFEROUS. 27 


'UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, ire fuck as have their 
pranched, and ſpread out like an umbrella; on each little ſub- 
| $vilion' of which, there is growing a ſmall flower : ſuch are 


fennel, dill, '&c. See PI Au r. 
This flower is always pentapetalous ; and is ſucceeded by 


two naked ſeeds adjoining to each other, which are the true 


characteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from others. 
The umbelliferDus are à very large genus of plants, and are 
diſtingui by Mr. Ray, into, NED 
1e, Juch as have a compounded leaf, of a triangular and pin- 
nate form. — The ſeeds of theſe are, either broad, Hat, and 
plain, mot like leaves ; as the ſphondyſium, paſlinaca lati- 
folia, panax heracleum tordylium, orcoſelinum, thyſſelinum, 
apium cicutæ foliis, daucus alſaticus cat viſolia, anethum, pu- 
cedanum, thapſia, ferula, Cc. Or with a ſeed more tumid, 
and leſs compreſſed and flat, than the former; as the cachrys, 
laſerpitium, cicutaria vulgaris, ſcandix, cerefolium, myrrhis 
fativa angelica, leviſticum, ſiler montanum, bulbocaſtanum, 
ſiſarum, oenanthe, ſium, pimpinella, apium, cicuta, viſnaga, 
ſaxifraga, ctithmum, ſcniculum, daucus vulgaris, aniſum, 
caucalci, cotiandrum, paſtinaca Sina. BE. 
„ Such as have a fimple, of undivided leaf, or at leaſt one 


only a little jagged; as the perfoliata, buplerum, aſtrantia ni- 


ra, ſanicula, and the ſeſeli æthiopicum. 


UMBELLIFORM flowers. See the article FLOWER. 
UMBER, or UnBRs, UMBRIA, among painters, Ec. a dry 


dusky kind of earth, which, diluted with water, ſerves to 
make a dark brown colour. IE: 7 8 

It is called umber from umbra, ſhadow ; as ſerving chiefly 
for the ſhadowing of objects: or rather from Umbria, 
a country of Italy, whence it is uſed to be brought. See 
SHADOW. £ oa | 


that rehts to the wmbilicus, or navel. See UnB1ii- 
cus, &c. | 


UMBilical Region, is that part of the abdomen lying round 


about the umbilicus, or navel. See ABDOMEN, and RE- 
„ | 


UMB1L1CAL Peſſels, are a ſet or aſſemblage of veſſels belonging 


to a foetus ; conſtituting what we call the funiculus umbilica- 
lis, or navel-ſtring. See FOETVs, SECONDINE, &c. 
Theſe veſſels are two arteries, à Yein, and the urachus, 
The UMBIL1CAL erteries ariſe from the iliacs, near their 


| diviſion into external and internal; and paſs thence, on each 


ſide of the bladder, through the navel, to the placenta. — 
See Tab. Anat, ( Angeial.) fg. 1. u. 56. 56. fig. 3. It. e. e. 
fig. 16. lit. g. g. 

The UMBILICAL vein, from innumerable capillaries united 
into one trunk, deſcends from the placenta, to the liver of the 
ſœtus; where it is partly diſtributed into the porta, and part- 
ly into the cava. — See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 4+ * 
(Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. i, fig. 16. lit. J. 

The urachus is only N ſound in brutes; though there 
is no doubt but it has place likewiſe in mankind, See 
URACHUS. | 

The uſe of theſe veſſels, is to maintain a continuity and com- 
munication, between theymother and the fœtus. — Some au- 
thors will have it, that the foetus receives its food and increaſe 
this way; and that it grows, like a vegetable, from the mo- 
ther as the root, of which the umbilical veſſels are the ſtem ; 
and the child the head or fruit of this plant-· animal. See C1R- 
CULATION, NUTRITION, FotTvus, Ec. 


Funiculus UMBILICALIS, popularly called the navel. ſtring, is 


a kind of ſtring, formed of the umbilical veſſels z which, be- 
ing tied up in a common coat, or membrane, traverſe the 
ſecundines, and are inſerted, at one end, into the placenta of 
the mother, and at the other, into the abdomen of the foetus. 
— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 16. fee allo the article 
UmB11L1cal Veſſels. 

The navel-ſtring is membranous, wreathed, and unequal ; 
ariſing out of the middle of the abdomen, and reaching to 
the placenta uterina: it is uſually half an ell in length, and as 
thick as one's finger. — It was neceſſary it ſhould be ſo long 
and lax, that when the ſœtus in the womb grows ſtrong, it 


micht not break it by its ſprawling and tumbling about; and 


that after it is born, the ſecundine, or after-birth, might be 
drawn out the better by it. 

The way that-it paſſes from the navel to the placenta, is 
very unconſtant ; for ſometimes it goes upon the right hand, 
to the neck, which having incompaſſed, it deſcends. to the 
placenta z and ſometimes it goes on the left hand, up to the 
neck, &c. Sometimes it comes not to the neck at all, but 
goes firſt a little up towards the breaſt, and then turns round 
the back, and from thence paſſes to the placenta. 1 
This part, at the birth, is either broke, or cut away, to the 
navel; ſo that its veſſels, Gia. two arteries, a vein, and ura- 


NN e bo ———— — —— — 


. 


chus become perleclly uſeleſs, 4 velicls; and, drying up; 
” fi pend 


ligaments to 


the natel. See Unit ict Yeſels. 1 


Uuntticus, in mathematics, the ſame with focus,” Sce 


' PexUMBRA, K. | 
UMBERE. See the article Us j.. 


Focus. 


IPEONE, or Hen, among He, Tgniics any pointed 


hadow, See the article Lien, SHADow, 
ks blo ; b&w! | 


MPTRE “, a third perſon, choſen tb decide a controverſy 


ſeft to an arbitration, in caſe the arbitrators cannot agree. 


wY 
* 


U 


| —_— TI 
UMBILICAL, UMB1LicALls, in anatomy, ſomething 


U 


444 46aabb44abbb+66 


See ARBITRATOR, and Ax BITRATIoxnd̃ |: 
* Minſhew ſuppoſes the word formed of the French un pere, 
2 father. — Some call him a ſur-arbitratm. | 
N CASING, among hunters, the cutting up, or fleaing of 
a fox. See HUNTING... 7 Meas, cad 
NCIA, a term genetally uſed for the twelfth part of 2 
thing. — In which ſenſe it occurs in Latin writers, both 
for a weight, called by us an cunce; and a meaſure, called 
an inch. See Ounce, and INCH; ſee alſo As, WEIGHT, 
MEASURE, &c. | "MED | 
dci Terre, or Agri, is a, phraſe frequently met withal, in 
the antient charters of the Britiſh kings; but what the quan- 
tity of ground was, is a little obſcure. All that we know 
for cettain, is, that it ſignified a large quantity, as much as 
12 modii ; which modius ſome conjecture to have been an 
hundred Feet ſquare. . A ſp es | 
NCLF, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed. to the letters 
of the members of any power, produced from a binomial, 
reſidual, or multinomial root. See RooT., _.. 
Thus, in the fourth powet of NN that is, 44 44 ＋ 4 
b, the unciæ Are 4, 6, 4. 
See PowER, & c. DALE 5 
Sir Tſaac Newton gives 2 rule, for finding the unciæ of any 
power, ariſing from a binomial root. Thus: — Let the index 
of the power be called m ; then will the unciæ ariſe from ſuch a 


continual-multiplication as this, vis. 1. == x — * 2 


x = x 72 Ge. Thus, if the uncie of the biquadrate, 


or fourth power, were required; the rule is, x D(= 4 
x — „] xDD ); which ſhews, 


that the unciæ are 1, 4, 6, 44 1. See POLYGONAL Number. 
Or thus: The terms of any powers axe compounded of cer- 
tain literal factums, with numbers called unci g, prefixed ; and 
the factums are found, by making two geometrical progreſ 
ſions; the firſt of them beginning from the required power of 
the firſt part of the root, and ending in unity; and the ſe- 
cond beginning with unity, and ending in the required power 
of the ſecond part: thus, for a ſixth power of a+b; 

46 45 a* 4 a* 4 frſt ſeries, 

1 þ 6* 33 4+ 45 J fecond ſeries, 
and multiplying the terms of the ſame order in either ſer ies, 
into one another: as 4 A b+ a* b* + bs þ a* b* + 
a b* x i 3e, out of which the ixth power of a+b is com- 
pounded. _ EE: | 
The unciæ, then, are found by writing the exponents of the 
powers of the ſecond ſeries, i. e. of b, under the exponents of 


the powers of the firſt ſeries, i. e. of a ;. and taking the firſt 


figure of the upper ſeries for the numeratory and the firſt of 
the lower for the denominator of a fraction, which is al to 
the uncia of the ſecond term; and ſo for the reſt. Thus, 
for the ſixth power we have, 6 6 4 44 $.:1 
. 1.3.3 4:5. 


Accordingly, —== 6 is the umcia of che ſecond term of the 


ſixth power ; 2:5 = is, the wncia of the third term; 
6.5.4 120 2 a 9 6. 54.3 
3 0 the uncia of the Fourth term 3 I. 2+ 3:4 


iz, the uncia of the fifth term; —— 


4.3... 3 1. 4. 3. 4.5 
6 


6, the uncia of the ſixth term; — = is 


4 9 » 


1 . . | , s „ N 
The uncia of the laſt power. See PYRAMIDAL Numbers. 


UNCIAL, 


UNCIAL, UNCIALLSz 


that he tendered the debt at 
was none to. receive it ; and that he. is yet 


* 
- + 


an epithet, which antiquaries | 
© 40 certain large-ſi2ed letters, or characters, antiently uſed in 
N inſcriptions, and epitaphs. Ser LETTER, 


ical meaſure, ined UNDER-CHAM BERLAINS of the exchequer, two offi- 


the fame. See TENDER. 


UNCTION, UncT1o, 


Mercurial uncti 


ulcets, Cc. by repeated unc tien, WI 


„Such is the ner fen of kings, prophets, pri 
union of kings is ſuppoſed 


CarirAL, &c. 


the act of anointing, or ſmeering 
with oil,. or other fatty matter. See Ol | 


on, proper] applied, brings on 2 
Gee SALLVATION. — The ſurgeons cure 
th oils, unguents, ce- 


, L1iNIMENT, &c. 


ing them with oil. 
ieſts, &c. — The 
© be a ceremony, introduced very 


king who received the unc: ion. 


Unto. 7 
'UNCU TH*, Unxxow 
for him that comes to an 


ſays, none of the 


x, is uſed in the antient Saxon laws, 
inn, gueſt-wiſe, and lies 


there but 


one night. — In which caſe, his hoſt was not bound to an- 


ſwer for any offence he committed, whereof he was guiltleſs 
himſelf, See HoGENHINE. 


* _ Prima note pete dici uncuth, ſecunda vero, gueſt, tertia 
ib. See TUD Night 


awn Hine 


UNDECAG ON, is a regular polygon of eleven ſides. See 


ſame as thoſe of the prevots de marechau 
took care of the apprehen 


the hands of juſtice ; and when they were co 
that 'the ſentence mi 


them again into cuſtody, 


which made ten members, 
which made the number eleven. — 
a bens, or undecimviri, 25 Cornelius Nepos calls 
life of Phocion, — In Julius Pollux, they are 


2rapxot, and youepvnarte 


UNDE, Up, or UNDY, in heraldry. 


UNDER tho ſea, in the ea language. 
ſo, when ſhe lies fill, or waits for 


ient Atheni- 
joined with 


Tne functions of the Ze.imviri at Athens, were much the 


her helm laſhed, or tied up a- lee. 
UNDE R- Currents — Diſtinct from the 


currents of the ſeas, ſome naturaliſts conclude, 
divers places under-currents, 


way. See CURRENT. 


Dr. Smith, in the Philoſephical 


potheſis of under-currents, 


menon, the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly 
the Mediterranean, with a conſtant current 20 
What ſhould become of the vaſt quantity o 


in this way ; as alſo, of that running 


through the Boſphorus, into the Helleſpo 
the Archipelago 3 is A ſpeculation t 


philoſophers | 


This author's conjecture is, 
whereby as or a quantity of wa 


— To con 


and ſouth foreland, it is eit 


ſhore, three hours before 


runs under - foot, or cloſe by the ground. 
He adds an account from an able ſailer in the Baltic ſound; 


that going with their pinnace in 
were carried violently away by the cur 
a bucket with a large cannon-bullet, 
water, it gave A check to the 


fill lower, the boat was driven a-head 


againſt the upper current 
- fathom deep. ö 


which was not 


ding of criminals; 


Tranſactions, 
to ſolve that remar 
through the Streights into 
leagues broad. 


f water poured 


her bigh or low 
it is ſo off at ſea: 
that though the tide of flood runs aloft, yet t 


boat's motion 3 


— A ſhip is 
ſome other ſhips, with 


le in France. They 
ſecured them in 
ndemned, took 
ght be executed 


denominated 


laid to be 


upper, Ot apparent 


there are in 
which ſet or drive a Contrary 


brings the hy- 
kable phæno- 


from the Euxine, 


nt, and thence into 
hat has long employed the 


that there is an under - current, 
ter is carried out as comes in. 
rm which, he obſerves, that between the north 
water upon the 
a certain fign, 
he tide of ebb 


to the middle ſtream, they 
rent: but that ſinking 
to a certain depth of 
and ſinking it 


to the windward, 
above four or fave 


UND 


we! Dr. Halley ſolves the current's r in at the Streights, 


without overflowing the banks, from great evaporation 3 
without ſuppoſing any «#der-current. See VAaPoUR, and 
EvAPORATION. 


cers there, who cleave the tallies, and read the ſame ; ſo that 
the clerk of the pell, and the comptrollers thereof, may ſee that 
the entries are true. See EXCHEQUER, TALLY, PeLLs, &c. 
They alſo make ſearches for all records in the treaſury, and 
have the cuſtody of Domeſday book, — See CHAMBER» 


UNDERMINING. See the article SAPPING. 
UNDER-SHERIFF, Sub-vice-comes. See SHERIFF. 
UNDERSHRUB. See the article SUFFRUTEX. 
UNDER-SIT TER, an inmate. See IX MAT R. 


. UNDERSTANDING, Intellefus, is defined, by the Pe- 


ripatetics, to be a faculty of the reaſonable ſoul, converſant 

about intelligible things, conſidered as intelligible. See FA- 
CULTY, and SOUL. 

They alſo make it twofold, viz. ative, and paſſive. 

Aftive UNDERSTANDING, IntellecFus agens, they hold, that 
faculty of the ſoul by which the ſpecies and images of in- 
telligible things are framed, an occaſion of the preſence of 
phantaſms, or appearances thereof, — For, maintaining the 
intellect to be immaterial, they hold it impoſſible it ſhould 
be diſpoſed to think by any diſproportionate phantaſms of 
mere body, and therefore that it is obliged to frame other Pro- 
portionate ſpecies of itſelf ; and hence its denomination ace. 

Paſſive UNDERSTANDING, Intellectus patiens, is that which, 
receiving the ſpecies framed by the ave under/tanding, 
breaks forth into actual knowledge. See RNOW LEDGE. 
The moderns ſet aſide the Peripatetic notion of an ative un- 
derflanding. — The Carteſians define the underſtanding to 
be that taculty, whereby the mind converſing with, and, 
as it were, intent on itſelf, evidently knows what is true in 
any thing not exceeding its capacity. See JUDGMENT. 
The corpuſcular philoſophers define the underſtanding to be 
a faculty, expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the external 
ſenſes, either by their images, or their effects, and ſo enter 
the mind. — Their great doctrine is, Nibil eſe in intellectu 

uod non prius fuerit in ſenſu; and to this doctrine our famous 
r. Locke, and moſt of the lateſt Engliſh philoſophers ſub- 
ſcribe. See SENSE, Cc. 
The Carteſians cry out aloud againſt it, between whom and 
the Corpuſcularians there is this farther difference, that the 
latter make the judgment to belong to the underflanding 3 
but the former to the will. See W1LL. 
Hence, according to the moſt approved opinion of the Cor- 
puſcularians, the underſtanding has two offices, viz. percep- 
tion, and judgment; according to the Carteſians only one, 
viz, perception, See PERCEPTION. 

UNDERSTANDING 1s alſo uſed for the act, exerciſe, or exer- 
tion of this faculty ; or the Aion whereby the mind knows 
things, Or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. 

UNDERTAKERS, were amiently ſuch perſons as were 
employed by the king's purveyors, and acted as their depu- 
ties, See POURVE YORS. 

At preſent, the name is chiefly uſed for upholders, or per- 
ſons who furniſh out funerals. — And for ſuch as undertake 
any great work, as the draining of fens, Cc. Stat. 43 Eliz. 

UN DER-T REASURER r England, Vice-Theſaurarius 
Anglia, an officer mentioned in the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 7. and 
whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of the 
Exchequer. See EXCHEQUER- 

He cheſted up the king's treaſure at the end of every term, 
and noted the content of money in each cheſt, and ſaw it 
carried to the king's treaſury in the Tower, for the caſe of 
the lord treaſurer, Se. 

In the vacancy of the lord treaſurer's office, he alſo did every 
thing in the receipt, that the lord treaſurer himſelf does. Sce 
TREASURER- 

UNDER-WOO D, ſub- boſcus, is coppice, Or any wood that 
is not accounted timber. See CoPPICE, and TIMBER». 
UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous mo- 
tion, or vibration, obſervable in a liquid; whereby it alter- 
nately riſes and falls, like the waves of the fea “. See Mo- 


TION, 
* And hence it is that the term takes its riſe from the Latin, 


unda, wave. See Wave. 
This undulatory motion, if the liquid be ſmooth, and at reſt, 


is propagated in concentric circles, as moſt people have ob- 
ſerved upon throwing 2 ſtone, or other matter upon the ſur- 
face of a ftagnant water, or even upon touching the ſurface 
of the water lightly with the finger, or the like. 
The reaſon of theſe circular undulations is, that, by touch- 
ing the ſurface with the finger, there is produced a depreſ- 
Gon of the water in the place of contact. — By this depreſ- 
Gon the ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſively out of their 
place, and the other adjacent parts thruſt upwards, which ly- 
ing ſucceſſively on the deſcending, liquid, follow it ; and thus 
the parts of the liquid arc alternately raiſed and depreſſed, 
and that circularly. © 

When 


* — ——ů — 1 — j * 


UN pur ATrORY Motion, 


UNGUENT, UN duENrUn, Ointment, in 1 
topical remedy, or GL chiefly uſed in the drefling 


1 


* 


UN G' 


| When a ftone is thrown into the liquid, the reciprocal vi- 


brations are more conſpicuous : here the water in the place of 


immerſion riſing higher, by means of the impulſe or rebound, 


till it comes to fall Again, gives an impulſe to the adjoining 
liquid, by which means that is likewiſe raiſed about the place 
of the Ooh as about a centre, and forms the hrſt wndulous 
circle ; which falling again, gives another im̃pulſe to the fluid 
next to it further from the centre, which riſes likewiſe in a 


produced. 


origin, or toot of thoſe leaves 


UNI 


u we fee in the roſe, poppy 
_ and divers others. . WS 16 A, ' 

n preparing bf medicines, the «nguet, or unguiculi, are pulled 
vl the Bowers thit enter the tank. bor a 


Uncvis Odiratut. See BLATT A Biaantis. 
UNGUTL A, in geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder, cut 


off by a plane paſſing obliquely through the plane of the baſe 
and part of the cylindric ſurface. See CYLinpzs, tc. 


Circle; and thus, ſucceſſively, greater and greater circles are UN UA, in natural hiſtory, the claw, or hoof of a _quadri- 


ped, See HooF. 


is likewiſe applied to 4 motion in the| UNA Mlets, the elk's claw, See the article Exx. 


air, whereby its parts are agitated after the like manner as UNGULA, or Ham, among ſurgeons, a ſott of hooked in- 


of à muſical inſtrument is ſtfuck, See CHoR D. 
This undulatory motion of the ait, is ſuppoſed the matter or 


cauſe of found, See SOUND, 92 
Inſtead of the undulatory, ſome authors chuſe to call this a 


vibratory motion, See VIBRATION, 


UxDULATION is alſo uſed, in chirurgery, for a motion en- 


ſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs, upon ſqueezing it. 
— A tumor is faid to be in a condition for opening, when 
one perceives the undulation, See TUMOR. 


EY n * See the article I Maso. 


UNEVEN Number. See the article NUMBER. 
UNGELD?Y, in our antient cuſtoms, a perſon out of the pro- 


Hour. 


tection of the law; ſo that if he were murdered, no geld, or 
fine, was to be paid in the way of compenſation by him that 
killed him. See WERE. | 
* The word is compounded of the negative «xn, and gildan, to 
pay. See GeLp, and AsTIMATIO Capitis. | 
$i Frithman, i. e. homo pacis, fugiet & repugnet, & ſe nolit 
indicare ; fi occidatur jaceat ungeld, i. e. no pecuniary com- 
penſation ſhall be made for his death. Skinner, — Ungilda 
Atere, mentioned in Brompton, has much the fame ſignifica- 


tion, viz. where any man was killed, attempting any felony, 


he was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary compen- 
ſation to be made for his death. 


of wounds and ulcers. Wound, &c. 

Unguents, liniments, and cerats, are external forms applied on 
divers parts of the body, both to cure, and to eaſe and re- 
lieve them. — They only differ from each other in con- 
fiſtence ; with regard to which, unguents hold the medium; 
being ſtiffer chan liniments, but ſofter than cerats. See LI- 
NIMENT, and CERAT. © 3 

Oils are ordinarily the baſes of all three; to which are add- 
ed wax, axungia, and ſeveral parts of plants, animals, and 
minerals; both on account of the virtues they furniſh, and to 
give a conſiſtence to the oils, and to keep them longer on 
the part, that they may have more time to act. 

The principal unguents, or ointments, are, unguentum roſa- 
tum; unguentum album, or white unguent of ceruſs ; populneum, 
made of the buds of the poplar tree; unguentum apoftolorum, 
ſo called from the twelve drugs it conſiſts of, a cleanſer ; un- 
guentum baſilicum, a ſuppurative; unguentum egyptiacum, 
cauſtic ; unguentum aureum, incarnative, and cicatrizing ; un- 
guentum de apio, mundificative; unguentum Agrippe, ſaid to 
be diſcovered by king Agrippa. See PorULNEUM, AEGyy- 
TIACUM, APOSTOLORUM, c. — Pomatums are alſo rank- 
ed in the number of unguents, See POMATUM. 


UNGUIS, a Latin term, ſignifying a nail of the hand or 


foot, See Nair. 


UnGU1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye; being a whitiſh 


ſpeck on the adnata, formed of a nervous excreſcence grow- 
ing on that coat; beginning at the great canthus, ſomewhat 
of the ſhape and ſize of a nail of the hand, and ſpreading in- 
ſenſibly till it reach the pupil, and at laſt quite cover it. See 
ConNJUNCTIVA. 

The unguis is the ſame with what the Greeks call pterygium. 
See PTERYG1UM, PANNUs, and ALBUGO. 

The ordinary cauſe of the ungurs is an exceflive acrimony in 
the tears, which corrode the conjunctiva; as is often the caſe 
in an ophthalmia, or after the ſmall-pox. 


Uxcvuls, in anatomy, is applied to two bones of the noſe, be- 


ing as thin as ſcales, and reſembling the nail; whence their 
name. See Nosk. | 

The wngues are the ſmalleſt bones in the upper jaw, and are 
ſituate cloſe to the great canthus of the eyes. Ses Ma x- 
1L LA. 

Some authors call them ofa lachrymalia, but improperly ; 
there being no glandula lachrymalis in the canthus, — Others 
call them orb:taria ofa. 4 

They are contiguous to four other bones, viz. the coronal, 


that of the noſe, the maxillary, and that part of the eth- 


moides which forms the orbit. 


UnGu1s, or UNGUICULUS, among botanifts and floriſts, de- 


notes a little ſpeck, of a different colour from the reſt of the 
petala, or leaves of flowers. See PETALA. 


It has the figure of a nail of the hand : its place is at the 


ry, aj 


waves in the fea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when the ſtring] ſtrument, wherewithal to extract a dead fœtus out of the 


womb, | 


UNICORN, in natural hiſtory, an animal famous among 


the Greek authors, under the name of h, and among 
the Latins, under that of wnicornw. 
Both theſe names it takes from its diſtinguiſhing charaQeri- 
ſtic, the having one horn only; which Is tepreſented as five 
pos long, growing in the middle of the forebead. Sec 
ORN. | * 105 2 

This animal claims a place here, not only as it makes a cu- 
rious article in natural hiſtory, but alſo as it furniſhes ſome- 
thing to medicine, commerce, and heraldry... 

The popular account is, that it is about the fize of a hotſe, 
its hair ſhort, and of a dark-brown colout ; very timerous, 
and therefore keeping moſtly in the woods ; and that its true 
place is the province of Agoas, in the kingdom of Damotes, 
in Ethiopia. 3 

The firſt author who wrote of the unicorn, was one Creſius, 
whom Ariſtotle mentions as a very ſuſpicious author: lian 
only ſpeaks of it in very doubtful terms. The other writers 
on the ſubject are Philoſtratus, and Solinus ; ZEneas Sylvius, who 
is pope Pius II. Marcus Paulus, Aloeſius, Geſnet, Garcias 
ab Horto, And. Marinus, &c. Of theſe, ſome ſay it re- 
1 a youths others 1-5 aſs, others a goat, by its beard; 
others an elephant, o a rhinocerous, others a - 
hound, c. eee ee "7 
Munſter and Thevet will have it an amphibious animal, and 
its horn to be moveable at pleaſure, — Others make all its 
ſtrength to conſiſt in its horn; and add, that when purſued 


by the hunters, it precipitates itſelf from the tops of the 


higheſt rocks, and pitches upon its horn; which ſuſtains the 
whole effort of its fall, ſo that it receives no damage thereby. 
In effect, the ſeveral authors do all give ſeveral accounts 
of the figure and colour, both of the animal, and of its horn, 


and all its parts, — And hence the more knowing among the 


moderns, do unanimouſly hold it a fabulous animal, 

The legend adds, that it is wonderful fond of chaſte perſons ; 
and therefore, in order to take it, a vitgin is placed in its 
way; whom when the anicorn (pies, he lies down by her, 
and lays his head on her lap, and fo falls aſleep ; upon which 
the virgin making a ſignal, the hunters come in, and take the 
beaſt ; which could never be caught any other way, becauſe 
it would either caſt itſelf headlong from a rock, or die. 
What ordinarily paſſes among us for wnicorn's horn, and 
is ſhewn for ſuch in the collections of curioſities, and uſed 
for ſuch by ſeveral phy ſicians, we are aſſured by Pereyra, in 
his account of Greenland, is the tooth of a large fiſh of 
the whale kind, called by the iſlanders narwal; and, in o- 
ther. places, walrus, and rohart ; frequent enough in the 
icy ſea, | 
This tooth, or horn, turned, channelled, and terminating in 
a point, as it is, ſprings out of the middle of the fore - part 
of the upper jaw, where it has a root a foot long, as thick 
as the horn itſelf : it is the only tooth the animal has in the 
upper jaw; and ſerves it as a weapon of defence, where 
with it dares to attack the largeſt whale. — It can ftrike it 
with ſuch violence, as even to pierce the fide of a ſtrong- 
built ſhip. 1 

There is a fine horn of this kind preſerved in the repoſitory 
of S. Denis at Paris, given by And. Thevet, and pretended 
to have been a preſent to him from the king of Monomo- 
tapa, who carried him to hunt the wnicorn ; which is fre- 


quent in that country: this horn ſome have ſuſpected to be 


an elephant's tooth, carved in that manner, — At Strasbourg 
there is another, between ſeven and eight feet long. — In 
the repoſitory at Venice, there is a good number ; all diffe- 
rent from each other. 
The antients held the wnicorn's horn to be a counter-poiſon ; 
and, that the animal uſed to dip it in the water, to purity 
and ſweeten it ere it would drink: it is added, that for the 
ſame reaſon other beaſts wait to ſee it drink before them. 
— Thence, as alſo from the rarity of the thing, people 
have taken ' occaſion to attribute divers medicinal virtue? 
thereto. | 
But Amb. Part has proved it a mere piece of charletanery, 
and all the virtues attributed to it to be falſe; and yet the 
price it has bore is almoſt incredible: Andrea Racci, a phy- 
ſician of Florence, affirms the pound of 16 ounces to have 
been ſold, in the apothecaries ſhops, for 1536 crowns, - 
| : the. 
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See SUPPORTER, 
paſſant, and ſometimes rampant, 


by the name of 
UNIFORM, UniFormns, 


ſtructure, Proportion, and the like. —. In which ſenſe 
K Kndt oppoſed to differm. See SIMILITUDE, 
UniFoRm, or Equabl; Motion. See the article Morton, 


UniForm Flowers of plants, are ſuch as are of the ſame figure 
all around, having their fore and back parts, as alſo their 

parts, exactly alike. See Flow. 

termed difform flowers. 


the article TzMPeRAment, 


See REGULAR. 
makes beauty to conſiſt in 
with variety, 
is equal in two obj . 


of public prayers, and adminiſtration of ſacraments, and other 

land, preſcribed by the fa- 
and 14 Car. IT. called the A&t of unifor- 
mity. See NoxconFormsrt, DrissexTzR, SE PARA“ 


coalition, or aſſemblage of ſeveral git. 
Philoſophers are exceedingly to ſeek 
the union 


ſoul. See Sour, SENSATION, 
Union, in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr. Grew, for one 


of the three ways of mixture ; being the Joining together of 
atoms, or inſenſible particles, ſo as to touch in a plane: as is 
ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the cryſtallization of ſalts, and the 
like bodies. See MixT1on, CarSTALLIZATON, &c. 


colours in the materials of 4 building, 

Union, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes a combining or con- 
ſolidating of two churches into one. See CHURCH, BENE 
FICE, toon Ee. 

This is not done without of the biſhop, the 


The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of un; : 


and that of equality, 
of Acceſſion, is the moſt uſual : by this the united bene- 
fice becomes a member, 


and acceſſory of the principal. 
Union by Confuſion, ewo titles are ſuppreſſed, 
and a 


Union 
equal, 
By ſtat. 


that of acc gi 


* ndt exceed 6 / 
© bove one mile.” 
enacted, © That 
any City or town, by the biſhop, 
* ſtrate of the town, ſhall be valid, 
* Churches ſo united exceed 100 1. 
Hhpofatical Union. 
UNton, or the 


by the general conſent of 


at length effected in 
realm, 


the queen, and the 
The 


Examined, approved, and ſigned on the third of Auguſt 1706. 
of Scotland approved it on the fourth of 
$ and the parliament of England, the tenth 
of March, in the lame year, — On the 17th following, the 


parliament, where ſhe approved the ſame trea- | 


UNI 


Since that time, there is only one privy council, and one par- 
liament for the two kingdoms : the Scottiſh rliament is ſup- 
rather ſuper-added to the Engliſh both of them 
only conſtituting one, under the title of th; 
Great Britain. 
The number of members which, by the articles of the union, 
the Scots ate to ſend into the houſe to repreſent 
the commons 


of Scotland, before the union, 
lord high theſaurer, or trea- 


were, the lord 
ſaurer depute, and lord juſtice-clerk. 

The four firſt officers ate diſſolved by the union, 
thereof new officers are erected, ſerving for both countries 
under the title of hr high chanceller 
See CHANCEL LOR, FREASURER, 
Sec Abvocarx, ROST ER, Ce. 


UNISON, in muſic, is the effect of two ſounds, which are 
or in point of gravity, and acute- 


of two ſounds, produced 
by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame matter, length, 
thickneſs, and tenſion, equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time; ſo 
chat they yield the ſame tone, or note. See Nor x. 
it i of two ſounds, fo like each other, that 
perceiving no difference, receives them as one and the 
ſame ſound. See SounD, 
What conſtitutes equality of the number of 
vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal times: where 
reſpect; and, of conſequence, 
an inequality in degree of tune, the unequal ſounds conſtitute 
an interval, See InTERvar, and VIV RATIO. 
reateſt of concords; and the founda- 
it, the mother of all the reſt: yet 
others deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining it to 
ö i ity is in numbers. See 


Unrrty, 
Theſe reftrain the word concord to intervals, and make it 
include a difference of tune ; but this is precarious: for as 


tune, makes the 
it is not true that the 
equality of tune, they are 

mind is delighted with variety; 
and the reaſon of the agreeableneſs, or diſagreeableneſ, of two 
be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe, than the equa- 
lity, or inequality of the number of their vibrations, 


come to an 


that an intenſe ſound 
or a ſonorous body, ano- 


chord ; or a bell, or even 
This our philoſophers account for thus: one flring being 
ſtruck, and the air 
within the 


minate velocity of recourſes, 
proceed from equal, or equidiurnal vibrations; and other con- 
cords from other 
keeping equal pace 
ſame meaſure of vibrations, muſt have its motion continued, 
and ſtill improved, till its motion become ſenſible, and it 
give a diſtin ſound, Other concording ſtrings have their 
motions propagated in diff-rent degrees, according to the fre- 
quency of the coincidence of their vibrations, with thoſe of 
the ſounded ftring : the octave, therefore, moſt ſenſibly ; 
then the fifth : after which, the croſſing of the motions pre- 
vents any effect. 

This they illuſtrate by the 
moving, the motion may be 
making frequent, light, coincident impulſes ; as blowing on 
it when the vibration is Juſt finiſhed : bur if it be touched by 
frequently; the 
and ceaſe altogether.— So, of 
be forcibly ſtruck, it commur.;. 
Cates motion, by the air, to the other: and being equidiurnal 
finiſhing them preciſely together, 
be improved and heighthened, by 


1 F 


equality ; by which the motion of the untouched ſtri wall 
be ſo checked, as never to be ſenſible, And this we is 


the caſe in all conſonances, except union, octave, and the | 


fifth. See CHorp, 


UNIT, U NITE, or Uxrr y, in arithmetic, the number one ; 


or one ſingle individual part of diſcrete quantity, See Num- 


BER, 
If a number conſiſt of four or five places, that which is out- 
ermoſt towards the right hand, is called the place of units. 


Number, in Yeneral, is by Euclid defined to be Atego, 
T4207» a multitude, or *Egregate of wnits; in which ſenſe, 
unity is not a number. See we 


UNITARIAN S, a name aſſumed by the new Antitrinita- 


ans; as making profeſſion to preſerve the glory and attribute 


of divinity to the one, only great and ſupreme God, and 


man fouls : the other, union of compoſition, which, though 
undivided, is diviſible in the being, as conſiſting of divers 
arts : ſuch is that of man, Ce. 
Hine: witty is alſo divided into that per ſe, which agrees to 
any being whole Parts are collected into one ſubſtratum; 
and unity per accidens, whoſe parts are not united into one 
ſubſtratum ; as that of a flock of ſheep, e. 
Some alſo make a Jingular, or numerical unity, and an uni. 
verſal unity ; a real, and an imaginary unity, &c. 
It is diſputed among mathematicians, whether or no unity be 
a number? — The generality of authors hold the negative ; 
and make wnity to be only inceptive of number, or the prin- 
Ciple thereof; as a point is of magnitude, and uniſon of con- 
cord. 


yet, if number be defined a multitude of units joined 
together, as man authors define it, it is evident unity is not 
a number, See N 


Unity, among divines. — The Romaniſts, and the Reformed 


diſpute, whether or no the church be one ſingle body, all 
the members whereof are Joined together, either really, or in 
inclination; ſo that whatever docs not appertain to that body, 
is no part of the church: which is what they call the unity 
of the church ; and which the Romaniſts maintain is reſtrain- 


ſible head and out of which the Proteſtants are excluded | 
Theſe laſt, on the contrary, hold, that the unity of the church 


Unity, in Peay. — In the drama there an three unities to 


be obſerved ; the unty of attion, that of time, and that of 
Place. See DRama. 

In the epic poem, the great, and almoſt only unity, is that of 
the action. — Some regard, indeed, ought to be had to that 
of time: that of place there is no room for. — The unity 
of character is not reckoned among the unities, See CHa- 


mtrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in tragedy ; and 
this not only in the plan of the fable, but alſo in the fable 
extended and filled with Epiſodes. See AcTIoy, 


The epiſodes are to be worked in, without corrupting the | 


unity, or forming a double action; and the ſevera] members 
are to be ſo connected together, as to be conſiſtent wich that 
continuity of action ſo neceſſary to the body; and which 
Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, — fit quoduis fSemplex dun- 
rat & unum. Sce Eprsopk. 

The unity of the epic action, M. Dacier obſerves, does not 
conſiſt in the unity of the hero, or in the unity of his cha- 
racter, and manners; though thoſe be circumſtances neceſſary 
thereto. — The unity of action, requires that there be but 


one principal action, of which all the reſt are to be incidents, 


ground of the action, and which is a natural member of tha: 
body: the ſecond, that theſe epiſodes and members be well 
connected with each other : The third is, not to finiſh any 


epiſode, ſo as it may appear a whole action but to let each | 
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be always ſeen in its quality of member of the body, and an 
unfiniſhed part. ; 
The fame ae critic examines the Aneid, Hiad, and 


ſtances wherein theſe rules are all neglected, he gives us in 
Statius's Thebaid. 


one revolution, which is a natural day, under pain of irregu- 
larity : ſome critics will even have it included in the ſpace of 
twelve hours, or an artificial day, " LIND 

Indeed, the antient tragic poets ſometimes diſpenſed with this 
rule; and the modern Engliſh ones many of them diſallow it - 


In the epic poem, the unity of time is ſtill leſs eſtabliſhed ; 
In effect, there is no fixing the time of its duration ; in regard, 
the warmer and more violent the action is, the leſs ouſt be its 
continuance : Whence it is, that the /liad, repreſenting the 
anger of Achilles, only contains forty ſeven days at moſt ; 
whereas the action of the Oadhſſee holds eight years and an 


As to the unity of place and ſeene, neither Horace nor Ari. 
ſtotle give us any rules relating thereto, — It were to be 
withed, indeed, that what is preſented to the audience on the 
lame ſtage, which is never ſhifted, might be ſuppoled to have 
paſſed in the ſame houſe, and the ſame apartment, — But a; 
ſuch a conſtraint would cramp the poet too much; and a; 
ſuch an uniformity would ſuit very ill with abundance of 


Unity pe Mon, in law, ſignifies a joint poſſeſſion of two 


rights, by ſeveral titles. See Poss kss tox. | 
Thus, if T take a leaſe of land upon 2 certain rent, and af. 


- terwards buy the fee ſimple; this is an 1 of poſſeſſion, 


whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed : by reaſon I, Who before 
had only the occupation for my rent, am now become lord 
of the ſame, and am to pay rent to none but myſelf, Sce 


UNIV RSAL , ſomething that is common to many 


things : or it is one thing belonging to many, or all things, 


There are univer al inflruments, for meaſuring all kinds of 
diſtances, as heighths, lengths, &c, called allo pantometers, 


An wntverſal dial, is that whereby the hour may be found 
by the ſun all over the earth ; or under any elevation of the 
pole. See Diar. ; 

Several learned authors have had it in view, to eſtabliſh an 
unverſal character; by which the different nations might un- 
derſtand each other's writings, without learning their lan- 


Accordingly, 8. Leo refuſed to accept it, when offered him 
by the council of Chalcedon ; for fear, leſt giving ſomething 
Particular to one biſhop, they ſhould take from all]; ſince 
there could not be an univerſal biſhop, but the authority of 
the reſt muſt be diminiſhed, © See BisHoOP, Okcuukxi- 


are common, 


icated of them all; 


repreſented, &c. 
als, are the unverſalia in 
dicando. 5 | 


Proved matter of great controverſy, both among 


the artificer has in view, when he makes any thing: but as 


iS a fort of image of the 
Which the artificer frames in himſelf ; 


is ſomething out of himſelf, wh 


cer imitates : 


patetics inſiſt he 
moſt of the Chriſtian divines, hold for the 


men : but both 
ſomething extrinſic to _ themſelves ; 


exiſts, or is Produced, is fingular : ſo that there is no wn; 
ver/al really in things. 
The Peripatetics, however, contend, that there are univer- 


If they do not derive it from "ure, but only from our 
minds or underſtandings, then the doctrine of the Thomiſt, 
is allowed; who contend, that a formal univerſal has no 
other exiſtence, but by an act of the intellect. Sce Tho 
N18 Ts. 

Universar Cauſe, Causk. 

UNIVERSAL Characters. CHARACTER, 

Universar Conſumption, ConsumPrion, 

UxIVERSAI Executor. Exegcuror. 

Univexsar Geography. GeoGRapyy, 

Uxiversar Gravity. See | GRaviry, 

Universar, Maps. Map. 

Univergar Pal. Parsy, 

Univgxsar Rheumatiſm RRHEUMATIS. 

UxIvzRSAL King- dial. RINx G- Dial 

Unrversar Syſtem, SYSTEM, 

UnrygrsaL Theorem. THEOREM. 

U IVERSAL IS TS, in poleniica] divinity, an appella- | 
tion, piven to ſuch as hold univerſal grace; in like manner 


ous, PARTICULAR1sT, &c. 

The 

See ARMINIAN. 
UNIVER SA LIT v, 


Untvezgaiiry, in the ſchools. — Logicians 
— of univerſality; the one metaplyſical, 
Moral. 


tverſals in knowing, which 


— Univerſal; 


ſignifying many 


iſt in many 


efſende, 


requiſite the na- 
à nature is, has 


been infinitely per- 
plexed, to find which of the two Plato meant, — The Peri. 


but the Platoniſts, an 
internal. 


Arir.inians are particularly denominated univerſali}ts, 


as, ens, and 


the antient 


and 
ich the arti 


make two 
the other 


"—_— 


Metaphy/ical Universa LITY, is that which excepts nothing. 


as this propoſition, Every man is mortal.“ 

Mara UNIVERSATITx, ts that which admits of ſome excep- 
tion: as, © AY old men praiſe the times paſt”, —. In ſuchlike 
propoſitions, it js enough the thing be ordinarily ſo; it nor 


being ſtrictly required, that every old man 


UNIVERS E, a collective name, ſigniſy ing the whole world, 


or the aſſemblage of heaven and earth, with all things there- 


, and by the Latins, mundus. 
EarTH, SYSTEM, &c. 

The antients, and after them the Carteſians, imagine the 
univerſe to be infinite, — The reaſon they give, is, that it 
contradiction t finite, or bounded ; 
impoſſible not 


unmwver ſo is finite, appears from the two fol. 
lowing conſiderations ft, That whatever conſiſts of parts, 
cannot be infinite; ſince the parts that compoſe it, muſt be 
| if they be, 
they muſt be 


infinites, one bigger than 
among mathematicians, 
in poſſe, or in imagination, will not be allow- 
ed in philoſo hy. See INxFIVITE. 

ITY, UviversITas, a collective term, 
aſſemblage of ſeveral Colleges eftabliſhed in 
or town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appointed 
to ſtudents ; and where degrees, or certificates of 


ſtudy in the divers facultics are taken up. Sce ART, and 


ap- 


a City, 


theolo- 
THrxo- 


four faculties 


are ufually taught ; 
law, and the arts 


and ſciences. See 


or umver/al ſchools, 
to make the world, 
compaſs of ſtudy. See F ACULTY. 

In the eye of the law, an untverſity is held a mere lay body, 
or community; though, in reality, it be a mixed body, com- 
poſed partly 


its riſe to four 
who, going to that 
fal to ſet up, 
firſt lectures in places aſſigned them by 
the account given by Gaguin, Gilles, 


Add, that Paſquier, Du Tillet, &.. 
the opinion; aſlert, that it's 


who lived in that age; and who was cotemporary 
with Peter Lombard, the maſter of the ſentences, the great 
glory of that uni ver ſity; in nme of whom, un ann er- 
ſary is to this day obſerved by that body, in the church of 
S. Marcel, where he lies buried, 

But it is certain it was not eſtabli 
pears to have been at 
cathedral church ; 
under the favour and protection of 


ſhed all at once: it ap- 
firſt no other than public ſchool in the 
grew, by little and little, 
e Kings, into a regular 


In effect, our own univerſities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem 
qui any in the world; 
Baliol, and Merton colleges in Oxford, and 8. 
made colleges jn the thirteenth cen- 
the firſt regular endowments of this 


For though Univerſity college in Cambrigde had been a place 
for ſtudents ever ſince the s, Ii 
the other antient colleges 
wichout any diſ- 
lived in citizens houſes; having only meet- 
and diſpute. 

In after- times, there were houſes built for the ſtudents to 


live in ſociety ; only each to be at his own charpe, as in the 
inns of court, — Theſe, at firſt, were called 7s ; but now 
halls. See Ivx, and Har r.. 


At laſt, plentiful 
halls, to maintain 
were called colleges, 


revenues Were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe 
the ſtudents in diet, apparel, &c, and theſe 

dee Col LEGE 
The 


I] 
| \ 
F 


 UxLaweur Aſembiy, the meeting of three or more perſons 


vO C 


*The aviverfities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed, next 
under the king, by a chancellor, who is to take care of t 


Under him is the high fleward, whoſe office is to affiſt the 

chancellor, and other. officers, when required, in the execu- 

tion of their offices; and to hear and determine Capital cauſes, 

according to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the 
The next officer is the vice-chancelloy, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abſence, — There are alſo two proctors, 
who aſſiſt in the 1 of the univerſity ; particularly 
in the buſineſs o ſchook exerciſe, taking up degrees, pu- 
niſhing violaters of the ſtatutes, &c, See Proctor, — Add 
to theſe a public orator, keeper of records, regifter, beadles, 
and verger, 
For the degrees taken up in each faculty, with the exerciſes, 
Sc. requilite thereto, ſee DęORERR ; ſee alſo Doctor, 
BacHeLog, Ee. | 

UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is applied to two or more 
names, or terms, that have but one ſignification. — In oppo- 
ſition to equrvecal, which is, where one term has two or 
more ſignifications See Equivocar. 


to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the ſame proper 
ſenſe. See PREDICATE, and PRRDIcADL E. 
Untvocat Generation, — The doctrine of the antients, with 
reſpect to Propagation, was, That all perfect animals were 
produced by univecal generation that is, by the ſole union, 
or copulation of a male and female of the ſame ſpecies, or 
denomination : and, that inſets were produced by equivocal 
generation, without any ſeed, and merely of the corruption 
of the earth exalted, and, as it were, impregnated by the 
ſun's rays. See EqQuivocar, Inszcr, e. 


Some philoſophers make a kind of intermediate generation be- 


UNIVOCALS, called by the Greeks Jynonyma, are defined 


by Ariſtotle to be thoſe things whoſe name is common, and 
allo the reaſon correſponding to the name; that is, the defi- 


nition of the idea affixed to it, the ſame. See Untvocar. 
Thus, under the name and definition of animal, man and 
brute are equally included ; and circle and ſquare, in the rea- 
- fon or definition of a Hure. | 
Here, the word, as figure, they uſe to call uniuocum unive- 
cans, or univocating univacal and the things included under 
the univocal na me, as circle, and ſquare, uni voca univocata, 


7. e. whether the general idea of being agree in the ſame man. 
ner, and in the ſame ſenſe, to the ſubſtance and the acci- 
dent ; to God, and the creature? 


UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited hat or he. 
trary to the terms of a law, either divine or human, See 


together, by force to commit ſome unlawful act 3 As, to aſ- 
ſault any perſon, to enter his houſe, or land, &c. and thus 
abiding together, whether they attempt the execution, or not. 
See ASSEMBLY, Rtor, Se. 

By the ſtat. 16 Car, II. If hve perſons, or more, ſhall be 
allembled together, above thoſe of the family, at any con- 
venticle or meeting, under colour of any exerciſe of religion, 
it is unlawful, and puniſhable by fines, and otherwiſe, as in 
that ſtatute is provided. 

UNLIKE Duantities, and Signs, in algebra. See LIk E 
Signs, and Duantities : fee alſo SIGN, and QrvanTiTy, 

UNLIMITE D, or indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a one as is 
capable of infinite ſolutions. — As, to divide a triangle given 
into two equal parts; to make a circle paſs through two 
points aſſigned, &c. See PROBLEM. 

UNLUTING, in chymiſtry, the taking away of the lute, 
loam, or clay, wherewith a veſlel is cloſed, Joined to another, 
or the like. See Lute. 

UNMOOR, a term uſed at ſea, when a veſſel that before 
rid, or was held by two anchors, is begun to be diſengaged 
and prepared to weigh. See ANCHoR, and Mook ING. 

UNQUES Pri, always ready. See Uncort Priſt. 

UNREEVING 2 Rope. See the article REEVING. 

UNRIGGING of @ Ship, is the taking away the rigging, 


| Drawing the ftrings of the hood, to be in readinet; to pul! 


N Tradition. See the article TaADdiT1ioN, 

VOCABULARY», VocaBuLanium, in grammar, de. 
Notes a collection of the Words of a langua » With their ſig- 
nifications: otherwiſe called a dictionary, exicon, Or nomen. 
tlature, See Woxp, NomeNncLaTue, Ee. 


* The word is French, formed of the obſolete term vorable ; of 


Thus, vocal prayer is that ſpoke out, or delivered in words : 

in oontradiſtinction to mental prayer. See PRaAye R. 
In our antient cuſtoms, Vocats is frequently uſed for 5 
* Aller 

nomine Madocus vocalis princes eorum. Matt Paris, 
Vocal is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively, in ſpeaking of 
matters of election, to ſignify a perſon who has 2 right to 
vote. — A man muſt have been a religious a certain number 


Vocar Mvujic, is muſic ſet to words, eſpecially verſes; and 
to be performed with the Voice. — In contradiſtinction to u- 
Arumental muſic, compoſed only for inſtruments, withouc 
ſinging. See Music. 


Poetry then makes a neceſſary part of vocal muſic ; and this 


But it is to be obſerved, that the rhythraus of their vocal 


muſic, was only that of their poetry ; and had no other forms 
and mutations, than what the metrica] art afforded. Sce 
MuTaTtion. 

Their changes were no other, than from one kind of metrum 
or verſe to another ; as from iambic, to Choraic. See MA. 


VOCATIO N, Calling ; among divines, the grace or fayour 
which God does any one in calling him out of the way of 
death, and putting him into the way of ſalvation. 

In this ſen ſe, we ſay, the vocation of the Jews, the vocation 
of the Gentiles, &c, — There are two kinds of Vocateon ; 
the one external, the other internal, — The firſt conſiſts in 
a ſimple and naked propoſing of objects to the will. — The 
ſecond, is that which renders the firſt effectual, by diſpoſing 
our faculties to receive thoſe objects. 
Voc arion, is alſo uſed for a deſtination to any ſtate, or pro- 


The Romaniſts hold the vocation of the reformed divines nuf 
and invalid. Among ourſelves, ſome hold an uninterrupt- 
ed ſucceſſion neceſſary to the validity of the Vacation of 1 
prieſt, 

VOCATIVE, in Srammar, the fifth caſe, or ſtate of 
nouns. See Cage. | 


ſon ; the noun or name acquires a new relation, which the 


Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new termination, called the 
vocative. 


as the nominative caſe might ſerve on ſuch occaſions, this 
new caſe, or termination, was not univerſal: in the plural, 
for inſtance, it was the ſame with the nominative ; and even 


UNSEE ING, in falconry, a taking away the thread that 
runs through the hawk's eye-lids, and hinders her light, See 
Hawk, and FaLconxy. 


or cordage. See RIO GING. | 


in the ſingular, it was only praQtiſed in the ſecond declen- 
ſion among the Latins; and in Greek, where it is the 0:04 
common, it is frequently neglected, and the nominative uſcd 
inſtead of it: as in that pallage in the Greek plalms, quote! 
| by 


iſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe is or- 
dinarily expreſſed in nouns that have an article in the nomi- 
* 2s, the Lord it my hope. 
Lord, thou art my hope ! though, on many occaſions, we uſe 


Voices ate either articulate, or martticulate. 
Ariiculate Voices, are thoſ. whereof ſeveral conſpire together 
to form ſome aſſemblage, or little ſyſtem of ſounds, —- Such 


Woxp, 


into words : ſuch is the barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, 
the hifling of ſerpents, the ſinging of birds, Ge. 

The formation of the human voice, 
thereof obſerved in ſpeech, muſic, c. make a very curious 


| the larynx; which membranes, though capable of joining 
greater 


the paſſing air, occaſions the ſound. TION, 
This ſound, thus formed, proceeds into the cavity of the 
mouth and noſtrils ; where it is reflected, and reſounds: and 
on this reſonance, M. Dodart ſhews, it is that the agree- 
ableneſs of the voice intirely depends. — The different con- 
ſiſtences, forms, c. of the divers parts of the mouth, con- 


any muſician, — Hence it is, that when any of theſe parts 
is diſordered, e. gr. the noſe ſtopped, the voice becomes dil. 


Now, for the trachea to effect this reſonance, as it was the 
common opinion it did, it would be required, that the air, 
Alter irs being modified, and turned into found by the glot- 
tis, inſtead of continuing its courſe from within outwards, 
ſhould return from without inwards, and thus firike on the 


ments, the hautboy, organ, clarion, Oc. there is none. 


and noſe, reckoned from the glottis to the lips, or noſtrils, 
is lengthened, — For, the ſhortening of the internal canal, 


glottis lower 


each canal, for every change of tone, and ſemitone, — Ac- 


may appear probable, 
its lengthening for grave tones, and 


then, repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, | 


fe. 11. is only capable of one Proper motion, wiz. that of 


an approach of its lips, A DB, and ADB. — Accordingly, 
the dotted lines AEB, AFB, AGB, ibi 
rent degrees of 2pproach. — Theſe different apertures of the 
glottis, anatomiſt3 uſually 


tendinous cords, or ſtrings, incloſed in 
the two lips of that aperture, 

In effect, each of the two ſemicircular membranes, whoſe 
interſtice forms the glottis, is doubled back upon itſelf and 


within each duplicature is a cord or ſtring, which is faſtened 


Theſe ſtrings, which in their ſtate of relaxation make each a 
little arch of an ellipſis; as they contract more and more, 
become longer, but leſs and leſs curve; and at laft, with 
the greateſt contraction they are capable of, degenerate into 
two right lines, applied cloſe to each other; ſo cloſe, and fo 
firm, that an atom of air cannot eſcape out of the lungs, 

and how preat an effort 
ſoever all the muſcles of the lower venter may make againſt 
the diaphragm, and by the diaphragm, againſt theſe two little 
muſcles, | 


The voice, we have ſhewn, can only be formed by the glot- 
is; but the tones of the voice, are modifications of the 
voice, and can only be produced by the modifications of the 

130 gloctis, 


—— eee ed area 
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ſeveral benefices that are incompatible : or de facto, in deed . 


From the fecond it follows, that th. higher the tones are, 
the nearer will they approach each other 3 Which agrees 
governed by reeds, 


numerous ſubdivifion 
of a very fmall interval ; which yet, ſmall as it is, is capa- 
dle, phyſically ſpeaking, of being ſubdivided infinitely, See 


The doctrine is confirmed, from the difterent apertures found 
in difleQting perſons of different ages, of both ſexes. — The 
aperture is leſs, and the exterior canal always ſhallower in 
the ſex and ages fitteſt to ſing treble. —. Add, that the reed 


tones of an octave. 

It is different apertures, then, that produce, or at leaſt accom- 
pany different tones, both in natural wind inſtruments, and 
attificial ones ; and the diminution of the aperture, raiſes the 
The reaſon why eſſening the aperture heighthens the tone, 
is, that the wind paſſes through it with the greater velocity; 
and from the ſame cauſe it is, that if any reed, or plug of an 


the tones and ſemitones of a common voice, which is com- 
puted to reach twelve tones, to perform all the particles 
and ſubdiviſions of thoſe tones into 


the little diameter of the glottis, 
which does not exceed To of an inch, but which varies with- 


9632 parts; which parts are yet very unequal, and therefore 
many of them much leſs than the vvirdd part of an inch. 
— A delicacy ſcarce to be matched by any thing but a good 
ear, which has ſo juſt a ſenſe of ſounds as, naked, to per- 
ceive differences in all theſe tones ; even thoſe whoſe Origin 


963200th part of an inch, See 


Voice, in grammar, is a circumſtance in verbs, whereby they | 


come to be conſidered, as either active, or Paſſive, i. , either 
as expreſſing an action impreſſed on another ſubject, as 7 beat ; 
or receiving it from another, as 7 am beaten, 
ſee alſo ACTive, and PassIve. 

Vorcs, in matters of elections, denotes a vote, or ſuffrage. 
See VorE, SUFFRAGE, &c. 
In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have a deliberative voice, when 
he has a right to give his advice and opinion in a matter of 
debate, and his ſuffrage is taken. — An active voice, when he 


excitative voice, | | | 
elected. A con ultative voice, when he can only offer rea- 


at his own diſcretion : ſuch the cardinals have, with regard to 
the pope ; the maſters of chancery, 
chancellor, e. 
Port of the Vo1ce, in muſic. 
VOID Space, in phyſics. See the article Vacuun, &c. 
Vorp, in common law. See ANNUL LING, ABROGATION, 


VOID ANCE. Vacancy, in the canon hw, a want of an 
incumbent upon a benefice. See Vacancy, &c. 
This is twofold, either in law, de jure; as when one holds 


This armoury, they ſay, is properly the reward of a gentle. 
Woman that has well ſerved her prince, — It is always born 


Paſs-VoLant. | Pass-Yeolant, 
Peu. Vol Avr po See the article 1 Por. 
VOLA TILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote 


elements, or firſt component parts, are eaſily ſeparated from 
and diſperſed in air. 


For, as any mixt body is ſaid to be fixt, in a double ſenſe; 


— 
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other menſtruum, into its firſt elements, it is ſaid to be fu. 


rals, for the generality, are Jeſs volatih if on vegetables, 
and vegetables leſs than animals, 


See SALT. — The Capitals of aludels, ſtop and collect th: 
volatile parts of ſubſtances in ſublimation ; and make what we 
call fwers, See FLoweRs, SUBLIMATION, &c. 


© the 


dead, or actually deprived, See 
Bexzrice, PLENA&RTY, &c. 


the flight. 
VOLA, the 


Altenburg, 

and lizards, Ephem. German. T. I. Obſ. 103. 

In the fame Ephem. is an inſtance of a kitten, bred in the 
ſtomach, and vomited up. — Of whelps, frogs, lacert» 
aquaticz, and other animals, bred and voided the like way.— 
Bartholine gi ) 


maining immoveable at the bottom of the veſſel. 
LYSIS, FIRE, &c. | 

Thoſe that riſe firſt are called vnlatil' parts; ſuch are phlegm, 
oil, fdirits, and ſalts both urinous, and alkalious. Sze Spi- 


| part ; becauſe it muſt, of courſe, be that of the ficld. 
The ** 
tter does not ſhew the field through it, as the other 


body, . gr. mercury, is both volatile, 


"cury, are ealily ſeparable by fire, and readily fy 
Wa it is ſaid to be wolatil; : and yet, as it is very difli- 


ot without fermentation : theſe are what the ch 1 
* miſts call fixt bodies,” 


by pairs 
VOIDING, Evacuating, in medicine. See Evacua. 

TION, 3 

In the Philsfophical Tranſactions, we have an account of one 

Mate. Milford, who vided a worm by urine, ſuppoſed 90 

have come from the kidneys. See Worms. 


See Bopy, Conesox, 


laid to be welatile two Ways: whence the 
| and fixt at tlc 


its contexture, and reſolve it by fire, or any 


and fi xt ſalte. 


them; the reſt re- 


M, and SA Tr. 


VOL 


Sat VotaTiti Olcoſum. See the article 8A t.. 
VOLATILISAT ION, or VorarILIEZAT ION; the act 
of rendering fixt bodies volatile; or of reſolving them by 
fire into a fine, ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſi- 
pates, and flies away, See VOLATILE. 
All bodies, even the moſt fixt, as gold, may be wolatilized ; 
either of themſelves, or with the admixture of ſome volatile 
ſubſtance, or ſpirit ; by diſtillation, or ſublimation. See Di- 
STILLATION, and SUBLIMATION; fee alſo Gorp, 
BuRNING-GLASS, &c. 
In the Memoirs of the royal Academy, we have a diſcourſe 
on the volatiliſation of the fixt ſalts of 2 by M. Hom- 
berg. — That admirable chymiſt, it ſeems, by an odd acci- 
dent, found fixt ſalts ſpontaneouſly volatilixed in ſoap : Now 
ſoap, we know, is a compoſition of oil, and the alkalious 
lixivial ſalts of the plant kali. — Upon this, M. Homberg 
conjectured, that the oil, from which the volatile falts ſeem 
to derive their volatility, being intimately mixed with the 
fixt ſalts of the kali in the ſoap, had rendered them vola- 
tile: ſo that they ceaſed to be alkalious, by reaſon their pores 
were now filled with the oil which they had abſorbed, — 
Oil, in effect, has always ſomewhat of an acid in it; which 
acid, being joined to the alkali, the whole is rendered a 
kind of intermediate falt ; which yet, as the acid and alkali 
were only joined by means of the oil, is ſtill oily or ſul- 
phurous. 
In conſequence of this view, he made divers chymical ope- 
rations, whereby he found, that to diſpoſe the fixt ſalts of 
plants to volatiliſe, the proceſs is to be begun, by making 
them into a ſapo, and letting that ſapo ſhoot out little ſaline 
points, or cryſtals on its ſurface; which cryſtals are no 
other than fixt ſalts already volatilixed. — Then, the re- 
mainder of the matter is to be ſet over the fire, after being 
well imbibed and penetrated by ſome new liquor, proper to 
aſſiſt in a new ſublimation of more fixt ſalts to be wolatiliz- 
ed and this to be repeated till no more ſalts will riſe. 
The choice of the liquor, wherewith the ſapo is to be ſatu- 
rated, is not indifferent — Water is, of all others, the leaſt 
fit for the effect: oil does well; yet diſtilled oil better than 
that drawn by expreſſion : and ſpirit of wine beſt of all. 
By ſuch means, M. Homberg volatilized almoſt half a quan- 
tity of ſalt of tartar, which is a fixt vegetable ſalt, Sce 
TARTAR. | 
VOLATILITY. SecVoLaTilLE, SUBL1MATION, &c. 
VOLCANO, or Vutcano, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to mountains that belch, or vomit fire, * aſhes, 
cinders, ſtones, c. See MouNrAIN. 
Such are mount Etna in Sicily, mount Veſuvius near Naples, 
Sc. See ERUPTION. | 
Near Guatimala, in South America, are two mountains, the 
one called vac 7 fire ; the other of water. — Out of the 
frſt, huge pieces of rocks are frequently hurled, with as much 
vehemence as balls out of a cannon ; and a written letter 
may be read by the light of its flames, at the diſtance of 
three miles. — Out of the other, vaſt quantities of water are 
continually ſpued up. 
Volcano's and ignivomous mountains, though ſome of the 
moſt terrible phænomena in nature, have their uſes ; being a 
kind of ſpiracles, or tunnels, whereby to vent the fire and 
vapour, that would otherwiſe make a more dreadful havock, 
by convulſions and earthquakes. 
Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and waters, be ad- 
mitted ; theſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to the 
peace and quiet of the terraqueous globe. — Accordingly, 
Dr. Woodward obſerves, there is ſcarce any country much 
.annoyed with earthquakes, but has one of theſe fiery vents ; 
which is conſtantly obſerved to be all in flames, whenever 
an earthquake happens; by which means, it diſgorges 
that fire, which, while it was underneath, was the cauſe of 
the difaſter. — He adds, that were it not for theſe diverticu- 
la, whereby the central fire has an exit, it would rage in 
the bowels of the earth much more furiouſly, and make much 
greater havock than it does ; and that there are not want- 
ing inſtances of countries, that have been wholly freed from 
earthquakes, by the eruption of a new volcano there. See 
EARTHQUAKE. 
VOLERY, a great bird-cage, ſo large, that the birds have 
room to fly up and down in it, See AVIARY. 
VOLITION, the act of willing. Sce W1LL. | 
VOLITIVE Thinking. See the article THIX KINO. 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute, made by diſcharging a great 
number of fire-arms at the ſame time. See SALUTE. 
In the Philaſapical Tranſattions, Mr. Robert Clarke gives 
us an account of a very remarkable effect of firing ſome vol- 
leys of ſmall ſhot : Upon proclaiming the peace, in 1697, 
two troops of horſe were drawn in a line, the centre 
whereof was againſt a butcher's door, who kept a very 
large, couragious maſtiff dog, the biggeſt in the town, 
Upon firing of the firſt volley, the dog, who before lay 
aſleep by the firc, ſtarted up, ran into ati upper room, 


— 


* 


and hid himſelf under the bed. — The ſervant being about 
to beat him down, (as he had never uſed to go up aire) | 
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© 4 ſecond volley came; which made the dog riſe, run ſeveral 

© times about the chamber, with violent tremblings, and 

* ſtrange agonies. — But immediately a third wolley came; 

© upon which the dog tan once or twice about, fell down, 

; my died immediately; throwing out blood at mouth and 
noſe. 

VOLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans gave the 
ſlaves, who, in the ſecond Punic war, offered themſelves 
to ſerve in the army ; upon a want of a ſufficient number. of 
Citizens, Sce SLAVE. 

The name wolo, wolenes, they are ſaid to have had from 
their offering themſelves voluntarily. — Feſtus ſays, it was 
after the battle of Cannz that this happened: Macrobius, 
Sat. Lib. I. cap. ii. places it before that battle. 

Capitolinus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius formed troops, or 
legions of ſlaves, which he called woluntaris ; and that the 
like forces, in the ſecond Punic war, had been called volones. 
— But before M. Aurelius, Auguſtus had given the name 
voluntarii to forces which he had raiſed out of /iberti, or 
freedmen ; as we are aſſured by Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. 
cap. ii. 

VOLT E, in the manage, ſignifics a round or circular mo- 
tion, conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by an horfe 
going ſideways round a centre ; the two treads marking pa- 
ralle] tracks, one by the fore feet, larger ; and the other by 
the hind feet, ſmaller : the ſhoulders bearing outwards, and 

- the croup approaching towards the centre, 

Demi- Vo LTE, is a halt-round of one tread, or two, made by the 
horſe at one of the angles or corners of the volte, or at the 
end of the line of the paſſade; ſo as when he is near the 
end of this line, or near one of the corners of the valte, he 
changes hands, to return by a ſemicircle. 

Renverſed, or inverted Vol rx, is a track of two treads, 
which the horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his 
croup out; going ſideways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and 
tracing out a larger circumference with his ſhoulders, and a 
ſmaller with his croup. 

VOLUME“, Vorumsn, a book, or writing, of a juſt 
bulk to be bound by itſelf. Sec Book. 

The word had its riſe 4 vo/vends, rolling, or winding; the an- 
tient way of making up books, being in rolls of bark, or 
parchment, See RoLL. 

This manner laſted till Cicero's time, and long after that pa- 
per was invented, and books wrote thereon. — The ſeveral 
ſheets were glued, or paſted end to end, wrote only on one 
ſide; and at the bottom a ſtick faſtened, called umbilicus; 
and at the other end a piece of parchment, whereon was the 
title of the book in letters of gold. Sec PAPER, &c. 

And yet, we are aſſured, king Attalus, or rather Eumenes, 
had, long before, done up fome of his books in the ſquare 
form ; as having found the ſecret of parchment, which would 
bear writing on both ſides. See PAR CHMENT. 

The library of Ptolemy king of Egypt, contained, accord- 
ing to Aulus Gellius, three hundred thouſand volumes ; and, 
according to Sabellicus, ſeven hundred thouſand. See L1- 
BRARY, 

Raymond Lully wrote above four thouſand volumes ; whereof 
we have divers catalogues extant. — It is held, that 'Triſ- 
megiſtus wrote ſix thouſand fwe hundred twenty five volumes ; 
others ſay, thirty ſix thouſand five hundred twenty nine 
But it is much more rational to ſuppoſe, with la Croix, 
that it was the cuſtom of the Egyptians to put all the books 
they compoſed, under the name of triſinegiſt us. 

At preſent, VoLUME is chiefly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
tome, for a part or diviſion of a work, bound ſeparately. — 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the councils are printed at the Louvre 
© in 37 volumes, Sec TOME. 

VoLuUME 4 a Body, is alſo uſed, among foreign philoſophers, 
for its bulk, or the ſpace incloſed within its [iperficies See 
Bop y, Mass, Oc. 

VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a clauſe in one ſpecies 
of the king's writs of protection, and letters patent. Sce 
PROTECTION, 

VOLUNT, VorurTas, in law, is when a tenant holds 
lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or lord of the manor, 
See TENAN T, VASSs AL, &c. 

VOLUNTARY, in the ſchools. — The generality of phi- 
loſophers uſe voluntary in the ſame ſenſe with /p1mtancovs ; 
and apply it to any thing, ariſing from an internal principle, 
attended with a due knowledge thereof. -— In which ſenſe, 
they fay, A dog moves voluntarily when he runs to the pot.“ 
See SPONTANEOUS, 

Ariſtotle, and his followers, reſtrain the term wluntary to 
thoſe actions that proceed from an inward principle, which 
knows all the circumſtances of the action. 

There are two things, therefore, required to the voluntarnef 
of an action: the firſt, that it proceed from an inward prin- 
ciple j thus, walking for pleaſure-ſake is a voluntary action; 
as atiſing from the will commanding, and the moving faculty 
obeying, which are both internal, — On the contrary, the 
motion of à man dragged to priſon is not voluntary. 


Tho ſecond, that the action be performed with a perfect in- 
telligence 


— 


* 
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it makes the principal charaQeriſtic, and ornament, — See 
Tab, Archit, F. 41. fig. 26, lit. D. fig. 32. litt. tt; ſee alſo 


abacus and echinus, to prevent the latter being broke bythe 
weight of the former, and the entablature over it; and ac- 


The number of volutes in the Tonic order is four; in the 
Compoſite, eight. 


GP and GQ in man +, and ſubdivide the half parts G 1 
and G 4, each into three equa] Parts: then, upon the right 
line 1 4, conſtruct a ſquare 1, 2, 3, 43 one of whoſe ſides 
*» 35 continue on to D 3 another, 3, 4, to E; and the 


third, 1, 2, to C. From G draw right lines G 2 and} 


G 3; which divide into three equal Parts. — Then, through 
6 and 10, draw 6 1 and 10 N, parallel to 2 D. And 
through 11 and 7 draw 11 O ang K, parallel to 3E; 
and through 5 and 9, draw 5 H, and 9 M, parallel to is 4 


Conſoles, modillions, and other ſorts of ornaments, haye 
likewiſe their volutes, or ſcrolls, See Consox E, Ee. 


VULUS, in medicine, a nam which ſome authors 
give to the iliac paſſion, by others called chordapſus, and by 


others, miſerere mei. See ILIAc, Cnox Darss, and Mi- 


SERERE, 
VOMER, in anatomy, a Latin name, ſignifying, literally, 

a ploughhhare; uſed by authors to denote the eleventh, or, ac- 

cording to the numeration of others, the thirteenth bone of the 


The vamer, or Comer aratri, is a thin bone, placed in the 
middle of the noſe, over the palate, ſerving to part the two 


Nur Voutca, Vami: Net, is a little fat, round, woody fruit, 


i VORTEX, Whirlwind, in meteorology, a ſudden, rapid 


violent motion of the ar, in gyres, or circles. See WII 


The ordinary cauſe of theſe vortices, is a gulph, or outlet, 
whereby the Water of the ſea, &g. is abſorbed, or precipitates 
itſelf into ſome Other receptacle ; ſometimes to ſome other 


then, being impreſſed on all the water, the circumference of 
a ſmaller circle of water, or a Circle leſs remote from the 
axis, has a Sreater centrifugal force than another that is 


oy of ſciences, made divers experiments, by putting ſeve- 
ia bodies therein, to acquire the ſame circular motion ; 
with intent to diſcover which of them, in making their re- 
volutions round the axis of the vortex, approach towards, or 
recede from it, and with what velocity. The reſult was, 
that the heavier the body, fill the greater was its receſs from 
the axis, | | 

M. Saulmon's view in this attempt, was, to ſhew how the 
laws of mechanics produce the cceleſtial motions z and that it 
is probably to thoſe motions that the gravity or weight of 
bodies is owing, — But, unhappily, the experiments ſhew juſt 
the contrary of what they ſhould do, to-confirm the Carte- 
fian doctrine of gravity. See Gravity. 

VorTEx, in the ian philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or collection 
of particles of matter moving the ſame way, and round the 
ſame axis. 

Such. vortices are the grand machines whereby theſe philoſo- 
phers folve moſt of the motions, and other nomena of 
the heavenly bodies. — Accordingly, the rine of theſe 
vortices makes a great part of the * philoſophy, See 
CARTESIANISM. | 

The matter of the world, hold to have been divided 
at the beginning into innumerable little equal particles, each 
endowed , with an equal degree of motion, both about its 
own centre and ſeparately, ſo as to conſtitute a fluid, See 
FLv1p. 
Several ſyſtems, or collections of this matter, they further 
hold to have been endowed with a common motion about certain 
points, as common centres, placed at equal diſtances; and 
that the matters moving round theſe, compoſed ſo many 
vortices. 
Then, the primitive particles of matter they ſuppoſe, by 
theſe inteſtine motions, to become, as it were, ground into 
ſpherical figures, and ſo to compoſe globules of divers magni- 
tudes ; which they call the matter of the ſecond element : and 
the particles rubbed, or ground off them, to bring them to 
that form, they call the matter of the firfl element, See 


ELEMENT. 
And fince there would be more of this firſt element than 


would - ſuffice to fill all the vacuities between the globules of 
the ſecond, they ſuppoſe the remaining part to be driven to- 
wards the centre of the wortex, by the circular motion of the 
globules; and that being there amaſſed into a ſphere, it would 
promo a body like the ſun. See Su. 
his ſun being thus formed, and moving about its own axis 
with the common matter of the vortex, would neceſſarily 
throw out ſome parts of its matter, through the vacuities 
of the globules of the ſecond element conſtituting the vor- 
tex ; and this eſpecially at ſuch places as are fartheſt from 
its poles ; receiving, at the ſame time in, by theſe poles, as 
much as it loſes in its equatorial parts. And, by this means, 
it would be able to carry round with it thoſe globules that 
are neareſt, with the greater velocity ; and the remoter, with 
leſs. — And, by this means, thoſe globules which are neareſt 
the centre of the ſun, muſt be ſmalleſt ; becauſe, were they 
greater, or equal, they would, by reaſon of their velocity, 
have a greater centrifugal force, and recede from. the centre. 
See LIGHT. - | 
If it ſhould happen that any of theſe ſun-like bodies, in the 
centres of the ſeveral wirtices, ſhould be fo incruſtated, and 
weakened, as to be carried about in the vortex of the true 
ſun: if it were of leſs ſolidity, or had leſs motion than 
the globules towards the extremity of the ſolar wortex, it 
would deſcend towards the ſun, till it met with globules of 
the fame ſolidity, and ſuſceptible of the ſame degree of motion 
with itſelf ; and thus, being fixed there, it would be for ever 
after carried about by the motion of the vortex, without ei- 
ther approaching any nearer to, or receding from the ſun ; 
and fo become a planet. See PLANET. 
Suppoſing then all this, we are next to imagine, that our 
ſyſtem was at firſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in the cen- 
tre of each of which was a lucid ſpherical body; and that 
ſome of theſe being gradually incruſtated, were ſwallowed up 
by others which were larger, and more powerful, till at laſt 
they were all deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by the biggeſt /olar 
vortex ; except ſome few which were thrown oft in right 
lines from one vortex to another, and ſo became comets. See 
Comer, | 
But this doctrine of wortices, is, at beſt, merely hypothetical. 
— It does not pretend to ſhew by what laws and means the 
cceleſtial motions are really effected, ſo much as by what 


_ 


means they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhould have ſo pleaſed| 


the Creator. But we have another principle which accounts 
for the ſame phænomena as well, nay, better than that of 
vortices ; and which we plainly find has an actual exiſtence in 
the nature of things: and this is gravity, or the weight of 
bodies. See Gravity. TIT 

The vortices, then, ſhould be caſt out of philoſophy, were it 


only that two different adequate cauſes of the ſame phæno- 

mena are inconſiſtent. See NEWTONIAN Philoſophy. 

But we have other objections againſt it. — For, 19, If the 

—_ of -7 planets and comets be carried round the ſun in 
OL, II. | 


vor 


vor cer, the bodies of the parts of the vortex immediately. in- 
veſting them, muſt move with the ſame velocity, and in the 


fame direction; and beſides, muſt have the ſame denſity, or 


the ſame vis inertiz, — But it is evident, that the 


and comets move in the very fame parts of the heavens 


with different velocity, and in different directions. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that thoſe parts of the vortex muſt revolve 
at the ſame time, in different directions, and with different 
velocities ; ſinoe one velocity, and direction, will be required 
for the paſſage of the planets, and another for that of the 
comets, - 

29, If it were granted, that ſeveral vertices are contained in 
the fame ſpace, do penetrate each other, and revolve with 
divers motions ; ſince thoſe motions muſt be conformable to 
thoſe of the bodies, which are perfectly regular, and per- 
formed in conic ſections; it may be asked, How they ſhould 
have been preſerved entire ſo many ages, and not diſturbed, 
and confounded by the adverſe actions and ſhocks of ſo much 
matter as they meet withal ? 

3%. The number of comets is very great, and their motions 
perfectly regular, obſerving the fame laws with the planets, 
and moving in conical orbits, that are exceedingly excentric. 
Accordingly they move every way, and to all parts of the 
heavens, freely pervading the planetary - regions, and going 
frequently contrary to the order of the figns, which would 
be impoſſible, unleſs theſe vortices were away. 

4%. If the planets move round the ſun in vortices, thoſe 
parts of the vortices next the planets, we have already ob- 
ſerved, would be equally denſe with the planets themſelves : 
conſequently the vertical matter, contiguous to the perimeter 
of the earth's orbit, would be as denſe as the earth itſelf : 
and that between the orbits of the Earth and Saturn, muſt 
be as denſe, or denſer. — For a vortex cannot maintain it- 
ſelf, unleſs the more denſe parts be in the centre, and the 
leſs denſe towards the circumference : and fince the perio- 
dical times of the planets are in a ſeſquialterate ratio of 
their diſtances from the ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt 
be in the ſame ratio. Whence it follows, that the centri- 
fugal forces of the parts will be reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances. — Such, therefore, as are at a greater di- 
ſtance from the centre, will endeavour to recede therefrom 
with the leſs force, Accordingly, if they be leſs denſe, they 
muſt give way to the greater force, whereby the parts nearer 
the centre endeavour to riſe. — Thus, the more denſe will 
riſe, and the leſs denſe deſcend ; and thus there will be a 
change of places, till the whole fluid .matter of the vortex be 
ſo adjuſted, as it may reſt in æquilibrio. 

Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex without the earth's 
orbit, have a degree of denſity and inactivity, not leſs than 
that of the earth itſelf. — Whence the comets muſt meet 
with a very great reſiſtance, contrary to all appearances. 
Coteſ. pref. ad Newt. Princip. See COMET, RESISTANCE, 
Mtepium, &c, | 

The doctrine of vertices, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, labours 
under many difficulties: for a planet to deſcribe areas pro- 
portional to the times, the periodical times of the vortex, 
ſhould be in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances from the ſun ; 


and for the periodical times of the planets to be in a ſeſqui- 


plicate proportion of their diſtances from the ſun, the peri- 
odical times of the parts of the vortex ſhould be in the ſame 
proportion of their diſtances : and, laſtly, for the leſſer ver- 
tices about Jupiter, Saturn, and the other planets, to be pre- 
ſerved, and ſwim ſecurely in the ſun's vortex, the periodical 
times of the parts of the ſun's vortex ſhouid be equal. — 
None of which proportions are found to obtain in the revo- 
lutions of the ſun, and planets around their axis. Phil. nat. 
princ. math, apud. ſchol. gen. in calce. 

Beſides, the planets, according to this hypotheſis, being car- 
ried about the ſun in ellipſes, and having the ſun in the um- 
bilicus of each figure, by lines drawn from themſelves to the 
ſun, do always deſcribe areas proportionable to the times of 
their revolutions ; which that author ſhews the parts of no 
vortex can do. Schol. prop. ult. lib. 2. princip. 

Again, Dr. Keil proves, in his Examination of Burnet's The- 
ory, that if the earth were carricd in a vortex, it would move 
faſter in the proportion of three to two, when it is in Vir- 
go, than when it is in Piſces ; which all experience proves to 
be falſc. | 


VOTE, or Voice. See SUFFRAGE, and Voice. 


In the houſe of peers, they give their vate, or ſuffrages, 
beginning at the puiſne, or loweſt baron, and fo to the reſt 
ſeriatim, every one anſwering, apart, content, or not content: 
and if the affirmatives and negatives are equal, ſemper preſu- 
mitur pro negante ; the ſpeaker having no caſting vote, unjeſs 
he be a peer. | 

In the houſe of commons, they vote by yea's and no's, pro- 
miſcuouſly, See PARLIAMENT. 


VOTIVE Meaals, are thoſe whereon the vows of the peo- 


ple, for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. See M- 

DAL, and Vow. 

The public vows, made every five, ten, ot twenty years, 

are more often found round 12 edges of medals, than on 
a 13 | the 


4. 


— 
- 


Eraſmus wil have it that OREN vows were not introduced 
till the thirteenth century, under the pontificate of Boniface 


guſtus feigning himſelf willing to quit upon their return, to render them incapable of all acts of 
the empire, and having twice, at the prayers of the ſenate, civil fociety. Dd is No Ss 


PLURA NAT LIA FAELICITER At preſent, the civil death of a religious is dated from the 
Vortrys Maſs. See the article Mass day he makes the vows ; and from that time be is utterly in- 


0 ; fifteen, "and then thirty, called gumquenntlia decen- 
VO UCHER © © law, the tenant in a writ of right, nalia, and vicennalis. tee r VieENNATLIa, 
who calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty him, | and Qvinquennarra. mT ben 
and either to defend his right againſt the demandant, or to In divers antique medals and inſcriptions, we read, Yor. X. 


* This ſeems, iu ſome meaſure, to agree to the contract in VOWEL, Vockrts, in grammar, a letter which affords a 
de civil law, whereby the vendes unde the vendor, ſome- complete ſound of itfelf } or à lette; ſo ſimple, as only to need 
adorns — — omei a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and to form 

double warrant the ſecure * ig : | 
bought. by Yet 2 is this 4K 2 11 | a diſtin voice. See Lrrrrx. 
+ in thi int, that the cv; binds - wp i, , : 4 
2 — the ſecurity of that "which {wn elek. Dontradiſtinction ro certain other letters, which depending on 2 


ad warrantiſandun ; and if the ſheriff return upon that and are therefore called conſonants, See Consonant. 
writ, that the party hath nothing whereby he may be ſum- Though we ordinarily only reckon five vowels, yet, beſides 
moned, then goes out another writ, called, ſeguatur ſub ſuo| that each of theſe may be either long or ſhort, which occa- 


A recovery with a fingle voucher, is when there is but one their differences reſulting from the different apertures of 
voucher ; and with a double voucher, is when the vouchee| the mouth, one might add four or five more vowels to the 
voucheth over; and fo a treble voucher, See Recovery. | number. For the open, and the e Cloſe, are different 
There is alſo a oreign voucher, when the tenant implead- = _ 3 and dpcby | 
ed in a particular j riſdiction, voucheth one to warranty in 0 open, 9 cloſe, in 59%, an OT fan, = that the 
ſome other county,” out of the juriſdiction of that court ; od = Pronounced %, as the Latins did, and as the Tealians and 
prays he may be ſummoned, +, —. This were more perti- | Spaniards ſtill do, has a very different found from the 2, as 
nently called 2 voucher of a foreigner. Pronounced by the Greeks, and, as at this day, by the En- 
Voucuzs, alfo ſignifies a leiger-book, or book of accompts, | Sliſ and French, — Again, ev, in people, make but one ſim- 


VOUSSO1 R, Vault. fene, or Key-ftene, in architecture, a} to a conſonant, hen that is to be pronounced without a bo 
ſtone proper to form the f weep of an arch, being cut ſome. as when it is immediately followed by other conſonants, as 
what in manner of 2 truncated cone, whoſe Kies, were In the word fcamum.— This is what the 


the ſtones of the vault are directed. See Vaurr, ARCH, 1 found in 


of poverty, that of chaſtity, and that of obedience. See RER- or vowel, as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diftioguiſh 
e ; - | ten feveral vowels, expreſſed by the following charaQters, 
Authors are divided as to the antiquity of theſe Is. —} Go, 050, , e, on, % e, mute. See ALPHABET. 

— It is agreed, the antient anachorets, and hermits of the VOX, in law VocEu non habere, is a phraſe uſed by 
Thebaide made none; they did not conſecrate themſelves Bracton and F leta, for an infamous perſon; one who is 


UPPER Hemiſphere, LI & Heuser. the Joins. — Their cavity is ſometimes contracted in three 
Urra Ocean, 1 the article I Oczan, or four places, eſpeci lly towards the bladder 
Urrzx Diat. Such as are lubje& to the gravel, and given to exceſſive drink- 
Urren C R8oroyn, | ing, have them fometimes ſo much dilated, that one may 
UPRIG a repreſentation or-draugkt off put the end of ones little finger into them. See STONE, 
the front of a build alſo, an elevation, or orthoora.. and QraAver. — Their obſtruction Cauſes a ſuppreflion of 
pby. See Ex THOGRAPHY, PLan, &c. the urine. See Uring/ 
Uratour, uſed in reſpect of ſbell-fiſhes, as URETHRA, OTPHOPA, in anatomy, a tube or canal a- 
crevices, &c, when ſanding erect in a coat, — Inaſmuch as riſing from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the 
want fins, they cannot, according to Guillim, be pro- pudendum ; ſerving to diſcharge, or carry off the urine out of 
perly faid to be haurigue 3 that being a term appropriated to} the bladder See Tub. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 8. lit. a, fig 
ſcaly fiſhes. | . | | Is. bit. d. f. m. m. fee alſo Urine 
URACHUS, OTPAXOY, in anatomy, a membranous canal Some will have it to be only a production of the neck of the 
in a fetus, proceeding from the bottom of the urinary blad- bladder itſelf, — Its length is very different in the two ſexes 
der, through the navel, to the placenta, along with the um-] — In man it terminates in the extremity of the glatis, and 
bilical veſſels, whereof it is eſteemed one. — See Tab. at. is ordinarily a foot long. — In women, where it is uſually 
„ ) fig. 1. . JS r. 3. bit. 4. d. A. 8. It. n. C. 16.] called meatys urinarins, it is but two fingers breadth long, and 
t. x. ſee alſo the articles UnBiticai Feels, and Fox- terminates in the vulva 3 but it is much wider, and more eaſily 
8 | | dilated here, than in the othet ſex, See Pts, and Mx Arus. 
The termination of the wrachus in the placenta, forms a lit- Mr. Cowper Sives us an inſtance of a woman, wherein the 
tle oval veſica, or bladder, which ſerves to receive the urine] hymen was ſo firm and impervious, that her husband finding 
ſecreted in the kidneys 6f the foetus, and that could not make] no paſſage through it, had opened himſelf another through 
its way through the urethra, by reaſon of the reſiſtance of | the orifice of the urethra. See HvMuRx. 
the ſpluincter of the bladder, which is not to be overcome, The urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and a little 
but by inſpiration, ſpongy ſubſtance, like that of the corpora cavernoſa z except 
| The r found in the veſic, of the wrachus, is ſtill in at the end which joins the neck of the bladder ; where the di- 
the greater quantity, the higher coloured, and the more like ftance between the membranes is ſmall, and filled up with a 
Ae, as the foetus is nearer the time of the birth. thin and red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excretory ducts, 
'The wrachys is not plainly found any where but in brutes ; iercing the inner membrane, pour into the pipe a mucilaginous 
but there is no diſpute but that it exiſts in an human foetus, N which lines and lubricates its cavity, and prevents 
See Fox rs. the ſalts of the urine from galling it; as having a farther of. 


M. Drelincourt, a Celebrated profeſſor of anatomy at Leiden, fice in the male ſex, wiz. the emiſſion of the ſeed. See SEED, 

and ſome others after him, deny the wrachus to be hollow : CAvzRNnosm, and Moucvs. 

on which ſuppoſition it would not be eaſy to aſſign its uſe, | URIGO, a burning with a cauſtic, or cautery, See Cays. 

unleſs to keep the bladder ſuſpended to the nave]. But the rie, CaurkERxx, and Burn, | 

former opinion ſeems the beſt warranted. See Urine. URIM and Thummi m, D'DN om q. d. light and per- 
URAN. Sce the article Oux Ax. po Fiction, the name of a kind of ornament belonging to the 
URANIBO URG, a term often heard among aſtronomers, | habit of the Jewiſh high-prieſt ; in virtue whereof he gave 

being the name of a celebrated obſervat in a caſtle in the oracular anſwers to the people. See PROPHECY, &c. 

little iſland Veena, or Huena, in the Sound built by that The high-prieſts of the ews, We are told, conſulted God 

noble Dane, Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with inſtruments] in the moſt important affairs of their commonwealth, and re- 

for obſerving the courſe and motions of the heavenly. bodies ceived anſwers by the urim and thummini. -— What theſe were 

See OB8xavarory. Is diſputed among the critics : ſome take them to be the 12 

This famed obſervato » finiſhed about the year 1580, did| precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate of the high- prieſt, which 

not ſubſiſt above ſeventecn years ; when Tycho, who little ſhone like a flame of fire. See RATIONAL E. 

thought to have erected an edifice of ſo ſhort a duration, and] Others will have them, the theraphim, or little human fi- 

who had even publiſhed the figure and poſition of the heavens, gures Carried by the hi -prieſt, hid in the fold of his robe or 
Which he had choſe for the moment to lay the firſt ſtone in, gown, and by which he anſwered the queſtions of the Jews. 

was obliged to abandon his country, IM TRERAPHIN. | 

Soon after this, thoſe to whom the property of the iſland] Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was a like ceremony in 

Huena was given, made it their bufineſs to demoliſh Urani-| uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal miniſter of juſtice 

bourg : part of the ruins were diſperſed into divers places, | wore a collar of precious ſtones about his neck, whic was 

the reſt ſerved to build Tycho a handſom ſeat upon his an- called , truth. 

tient eſtate, which, to this day, bears the name of Urani- URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold utines ; 

bourgh. — For 3s to the antient Uranibeurgh, there is now no and uſed 28 for the conveniency of ſick perſons, 

footſteps remaining, — Tt was here Tycho compoſed his cata- See UR INE, and ROCRITERIUM, 

logue of the ſtars. See Ca TALOGUE. It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and ſometimes filled with 

M. Picart, making a voyage to Uranibourgh, found Tycho's milk, to aſſuage the pain of the gravel. 

meridian line drawn thereon, to deviate from the meridian of URINARIA Fiftula, is the ſame as urethra ; fo called from 

the world ; which confirms the conjecture of ſome, that the its office, to convey the urine. gce URETHRA, 

Poſition of the meridian line may vary, See MERIDIAN. Ffica Urinaria. See the article Br ADDER, 
URBICARY Provinces. See the article SUBURBICaRy. Meatus Urinazius, See the article MEarus, 
URDE, or Uzpz's, in heraldry, — A c0/ ura, ſeems to URINARY Bladder, See the artic] 1 BLA DDpER 

be the ſame with what we otherwiſe call clechte. See CI R- Urinary Paſſage. NI URETHRA. 

CHE”. | URINE =, RINA, a liquid excrement, or humour, ſepd- 
UREDO, the blaſting or blighting of trees, or herbs. See} rated from the blood in the kidneys, conveyed thence into 

Brot, Rus1c0, Disz ages » plants, &c. the bladder, and diſcharged by the urethra, See Excre- 
Urepo, is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians, for an itching, or ment, 

burning in the skin. See Irc R. The word is formed from the Greek, e, which ſignifies the 
UREN TIA, are ſometimes uſed for medicines of a hot or lame. 

burning quality, See Ca usrre | The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the glands of 
URE TERS „ OTPHTHPES, in anatomy, two long and] the kidneys ; from which ariſe numerous little pellucid pipes, 

flender canals, Which come from the baſon of the kid- and veins; which, receiving the ſecreted urine, at length join 

neys, one on each fide, and terminate in the bladder 3] into twelve papillæ; out of which the urine oozes into a 

ſerving to convey the urine, ſecreted in the glands of the Cavity called the pelvis, from whence it runs into the ureters 

kidneys, into the bladder. See Tab. Anat, (Splanch. ) fig. 1. of either ſide, and through them into the bladder; and from 

At. g. g. g. 4. lit. f fie. 8. lit. u. m. fg. 9. lit. IT, (ee alſo} that, at length, through the urethta, out of the body. See 

the articles K1pwey, BLaDpts, and Urine, Kipnws ys, PaPiltz, PeLvis, URETER, BTADDER, 

The word is formed from the Greek way, meiere, to make] and URETHRA. 


» Pierce the bladder near ; ts 


neck, where they run, firſt, ſome ſpace betwixt its coats, 
_ and then open into its cavity | 

They are compoſed of three coats. — The firſt is from the 
peritonzum ; the ſecond is made of ſmall oblique muſcular 
fibres ; and the third, which is very ſenſible, has ſeveral ſmall 
glands, which ſeparate a ſlimy liquor, to defend it againſt the 
acrImony of the urine, 

The neighbouring parts furniſh them with blood- veſſels; and 


nerves from the intercoſtals, and the vertebræ of 


The ſecretion of the urine, then, is hot perfortned by any 
attraction, as ſome will have it;. or by any emulſion, as 
or any fermentation 


tion, as others: 


res, till 

is forced through ca- 

ſo collected and gif. 

charged. Bee SECRETION. 

It is more than probable, that the blood of the emulgent at- 

tery, conveyed through all the little branches that L 
| . rough 
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The decay of the antient Kentiſh pippins, is a thing much ? Longitude | Latitude | Z 
complained of; and Mr. Mortimer obſerves, they will be | Nati and Sitzations of the Seri. 8 North. | & 
quite loſt, unleſs ſome perſons ſet themſelves to the antient AS GER 5 
way of culture; which, as all antient graziers and gardeners If 27 31 5642 15 185 6 
know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm-eaten, cankezed, 27 17 9135 28 55 6 
and rage” 22 * or three 1. the month of 25 27 26 38038 44 2516 7 
March, wit wrine of oxen, Cc. gathered in earthen veſ- | z z *. l 
ſels, placed under the planks of the ſtalls wherein they were „ - * x. : 3 4 p : 
fatted. | 13 28 26 36138 4 305 6 
In Holland, and in divers other parts, they preſerve the urin] Perhaps, 32d of Caſſiopeia in Tycho 28 40 56135 34 5884 5 
of their beaſts, &c. with as much care as their dung. — 30 
Mr. Hartlib, Sir Hugb Plat, Mr. Mortimer, &c. make a 29 3 43438 20 59 6 
common complaint, that ſo great an improver of land, and 29 11 35 57 43]5 6 
ſo remarkable a ſtrengthener of manure, ſhould be ſo much 29 44 35433 3 31,7 
diſregarded among us. | 9 5t On3s 13 290 7 
URINOVUS Salis, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call T 29 59 3535 2 30 6 
alkali ſalts, or alkalies. See ALKALI. S o 30 30134 50 33] 7 
There are two kinds of urinaus ſalts, the one fixt, the 1 27 12]38 13 19]5 6 
other volatile. The fixt prevail in plants, and the volatile 133 53]38 12 16] 6 
in animals. See SALT, FixT, and VoLATILE. i 51 12133 34 54} 6 
They are called wrinovs, in reſpect of their taſte, and ſmell, 2 57 37136 15 265 6 
which bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of urine. er 
URN, URNa, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh form, but big- * yr oo 4 3 1 1 
geſt in the middle, like the common pitchers; now ſeldom — EF +84 
uſed, but in the way of ornament over chimney- pieces, in 34th 4 2 18 4 21 17]5 6 
buffets, &c. or, by way of acroters, a-top of buildings, fu- 4 50 22135 24 22|4 5 
neral monuments, c. Sce VASE, and ACROTER. 45 
The great uſe of urns, among the antients, was to preſerve 6 35 11122 9 2714 5 
the aſhes of the dead, after they were burnt : for which rea- 6 0 213654 4645 6 
ſon they were called cineraria, and urne cineraria; and 6 23 32 8 14 49] © 
were p ſometimes under the tomb- ſtone, whereon the £ 34 28 165 1 6 
epitaph was cut; and ſometimes preſerved in vaults in their 90 . 
own houſes. See SEPULCHRE, Toms, and FUNERAL. ' 8 30 2337 20 15] 6 
Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices, to put liquid things in. 9 58 58] 2658 2315 6 
See SACRIFICE, — They were alſo of uſe in the /ortes præ- 9 31 2932 47 55] 6 
neſting, or caſting of lots. See SoRTEs. : 1118 512653 53] 5 
At Rome, too, the cuſtom was te abſolve or condemn the Inform. follow. Auriga, betw. the head 11 19 26137 25 55| 6 
accuſed, by. the ſuffrages, or calculi, which the judges caſt 55 [of Urſamej. and Gemini | 5 
into the judicatory urn. See ABSOLUTION, &c. 13 4 30 x 44 
Virgil repreſents Minos the judge of hell, ſhaking the urn, SOAR | $41} 
to decide the lots of mankind — Quæſitor Minos urnam 14 46 52134 56 45| 6 
mover. | 16 42 5925 58 1] 6 
The urn is ſtill the attribute of rivers, which are painted 60 
leaning on urn, repreſenting their ſources by the waters flow- 16 42 4726 9 395 6 
ing therefrom. — Wo find them repreſented in the ſame man- 14 27 4038 40 oſs 6 
ner on antique medals, and relievo's. See RIVER, and Ar- 16 2 49133 56 31} © 
TRIBUTE. | 16 77 8 58 28 *y 
Un, UrNa, was alſo a Roman meaſure, for liquid things; 62 I 
containing about three gallons and a half of Engliſh wine ? 17 11 39138 38 245 6 
meaſure. See MEASURE. 16 18 841 30 16167 
The urn was half the amphora, and four times the congius. 18 13 4836 58 155 6 
See AMPHORA. 5 17 33 1139 50 13]6 7 
UROCRITERIUM *, or Urocrisia, a caſting of | Inform. between Gemini and the fore- 23 6 5423 2 584 5 
water; or a giving judgment on' diſeaſes by the ſight of the] In the tip of 2 * I of the bear F 
urns. URINE. | f Preced. of two againſt the eyes 17 19 32144 33 9 4 ; 
The word is compounded of e, urine, and xgT«gaoy, crite- 18 0 47144 35 29] 6 
rion, mark, ſign. — Hence alſo, aromancy, uroſcopy, &c. Subſeq. of the ſame 18 29 2343 59 38 
UR SA, in aſtronomy, the Bear, a name common to two ; 27 1 19 "5 6 + 8 
conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere, near the pole; 75 
diſtinguiſhed by major, and minor. See CONSTELLATION. Againſt the jaw 21 36 of42 17 49] 5 
URrsaA major, or the great bear, according to Ptolemy's cata- 20 41 31] 44 53 29] 6 
logue, conſiſts of 35 ſtars; according to Tycho's, of 56 ; ; 28 37 48]25 2 445 6 
but, in the Britannic catalogue, we have 215. — The longi- Preced. of two in the forehead 19 39 10147 54 43] 4 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow. North. in has preced. anterior foot 28 30 1B] 29 34 29] 3 
| | Nor. of inform. under the anterior foot c © 58 20] 23 41 
Y Longitude | Latitude | £ | * 5 39 7 28 58 5 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 North. 02 South. of the preced. foot 29 37 328 5% 11] 3 
CLOSES SS EW Poſterior in the forehead 20 58 41] 47 48 55 
Inform, between Perſeus and wy IL 10 41 11] 31 34 46 Preced. in the triangle of the neck 23 15 39144 33 314 
head of the great bear 11 57 29130 56 5415 6 85 
11 52 1530 33 50 5 Second of the informes K 3 12 1020 51 27] 5 
: 13 54 32134 138 6 That under the preced. knee 8 28 47 $3133 25 5514 5 
A ſtar of Urſa minor in Tycho 16 38 3843 23 174 5 South. in the triangle of the neck 24 57 27142 47 58 5 
5 27 39 2938 35 45/8 6 
14 49 45132 23 17] 6 | K 257 59125 49 205 6 
14 58 14/30 5% 59] 5 3 
Of Urſa minor 10 59 57137 23 194 5] That over the preced. knee 98 28 58 1236 4 34] 5 
Of Urſa minor | i7 12 535 53 155 6] Nor. of the brighter among 5 inform. @ 6 13 220 4 22| 4. 
4 16 20 428 33 30 5 South. of the ſame inn e 
10 : 6 o 34 53 n 
| 17 10 0 2 g 20 2 16 39 
Inſorm. between the pole and Auriga by 1 1 12 5 6 95 har , 2 of : 
Preced. the great bear | 19 47 39] 34 15 39] 6 In extrem. of the eat 22 o 366113 245 
21 13 5533 52 os 6 Paſter, in the triangle of the neck 26 29 545 7 1943 
22 28 51140 44 23} 6 | | K © 26 16138 26 25 6 
or | 4 51 1628 58 26] 6 
22 47 57138 30 256 71 In the ſecond anterior knee 3 © 30434 56 300; 4 
23 20 0138 8 6 100 * 
22 54 41133 8 33 6 A leſs over this 3 6 1635 20 164 5 
23 27 4532 39 56|5 6 G 20 54 453 39 16 6 
23 33 43] 33 27 40[6 7] Laſt of 5 inform. under the anter, feet & 9 27 57 20 42 324 5 
20 1 „ 10 1 3720 17 291 6 
24 29 32135 29 386 | 8 48 3924 49 o| 6 
24 56 5136 24 34| 5 TTY 
14 1 25 39 24131 51 2] 6 S 28 8 5714625 7} 5 
9. 13 Q. Names 
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Names and Situations of the Kart. 


8 


0-5 8 
K 9 44 48 
S 28 38 28 
K 2 21 
North. of two in the breaſt 1 56 55 
110 
South, of the ſame 3 © 20 
7 52 11 
4 41 45 
12 18 14 
16 42 35 
18 | 
Preced. of inform. und. the poſter. feet 16 40 SI 
1 28 2 
North. in the preced. poſterior foot 13 19 22 
1 53 10 
South. and poſter. in the ſame foot 16 54 2 
120 
2 
2d of the informes under the poſt. feet 21 5 21 
3d and north. of the ſame 20 13 16 
| 10 16 5 
10 13 49 
125 
19 33 52 
Prec. in the baſe of an oxygonous A of 4 31 37 
(inform. under the bear's feet 11 31 51 
18 21 58 
130 
242 
| 2 
Subſcq. in the baſe of the oxygon 20 35 38 
160 £ © 
137 11 35 
135 
es © as 
In the apex of the oxygonous triang. 26 31 
In the preced. poſterior leg a 22 10 5 
26 59 12 
27 23 30 
140 
; 24 46 1 
South. in I of preced. or in the fide 15 4 12 
25 39 1 
North. of preced. in the back 10 49 58 
26 53 23 
14 
In the preced poſter, knee 24 29 32 
South. in the ſubſeg. poſter. knee WM 3 © 37 
North. in the fame knee 2 20 15 
K 29 52 42 
27 38 30 
150 t 
Wn 1 16 32 
SL 29 21 41 
15 44 57 
* 835 32 
K 28 33 40 
155 
20 1 48 
mW 6 30 15 
5 10 43 46 
a : : 7 34 $2 
South. * 1 thigh K 29 21 15 
Bright ftar in the —_ the ſouth. of 28 2 I; 
[the following in fquare 23 43 54 
5 W 51 41 
165 CY 
SL 25 35 54 
Wo $53 


In the root of the tail; nor. of ſquare N 26 
» 40 40 
{of the following M 10 52 24 


In the ſouth. hip 
170 


North. in the hip 


175 


That prec. the inform. under the tail 


180 


Firſt of the tail 
. 185 
Bright ſtar under the tail, inſormis 


That following the firſt of che tail 


190 


* 


4 51 53 


A 26 34 28 
M 10 28 30 

3 29 14 
$ 28 27 25 
me 13 13 35 


K 29 59 48 
* 30 45 
4 40 31 
13 26 26 


14 45 13 


K 23 53 3! 
m 17 12 4 
$ 18, 30 28 
mp 19 27 18 

4 31 25 


20 14 22 
N 21 43 1 
M 25 45 10 

5.40 1 

24 1 51 


Latitude. | F © Longitude| Latitude 
North. N 4 Situations 8 5 8 
North. * | ames and Situations of the S . 8 34 North. 5 
24 4 2 8141 
46 9.35 2 _ Inform. prec. Bootes between the tail 25 4 KF 78 4 
40 39 1 : {of the bear, and Coma Berenices 23 13 241 40 11 6 
42 39 1114 3 2421 42 2314340 317 
Ni ; | = 22 54 28143 27 295 6 
34.37 7] 8 22 48 7144 14 22] 7 
$501 33 56 iſt of the 2 preced. the laſt of the tail 23 28 1544 12 28] 6 
18 3233/5 6 Holi v8 
TIF "7 Wear e t ones in the tail 11 18 6956 23 + 2 
2 * 75 65 That reſting, as it were, on the former - 29 - 56 33 28] 5 
22 20| 5 
78 A 75 © That preced. the laſt of the tail 9 55 77 $2 3 : 
. Preced. in A over the laſt of the tail 16 53 28 * - 6 
5o 35 12] 6 205 | __ 
— 13 20 T7 North. in the fame triangle 14 55 49157 51 106 
5.344 = 1 38 2245 17 2;| » 
42 30 35 2 1 47 34[45 23 40| 6 
43 45 37 6 58 932 6 276 
W 2 mW 16 25 2458 14 ” 6 
51 23 4515 % Laſt of the tail 22 34 54 24 of 2 
21 36 5514 3 = $5 20 16142 31 4] 7 
+ = 41 : Informes towards Bootes's belt 5 25 42] 42 25 12] 7 
14 5 43 42142 18 6 
Laſt of the triangle over the tail mW 18 51 po 2 x R. 6 
6 $9 25 13 
44 23 38 6 215 
44 49 12 
5: 3 #3 URsA minor, the little Bear, called alſo Charless wain ; and 
46 48 33 | : : ; 
4429 al 6 by the Greeks, cynoſura ; by its neighbourhood to the north 
pole, gives the denomination «g*7@", bear, thereto, * Sce 
24 56 4| 4 | Ptolemy and Tycho make it to conſiſt of eight ſtars; but 
33 3 55,4 Mr. Flamſteed of fourteen : The longitudes, latitudes, mag- 
24 54 27 : ye wang Sc. whereof, as laid down in the Britannic catalogue, 
34 29-35] llow. 
© Longitude | Latitude = 
31 316] 6 Names and Situations of the Start. North. 
. bes Ba | il 
39 45106 5 ;guous 1 7 
25 ⁰ο F Her gn 
29 31 30] 6. The laſt of the tail; the pole - ſtar 24 14 41 68 o4 11} 2 
Preced. of two before the ſhoulder . & 28 26 51170 18 17] 5 
35 31 464 3] Subſeq. and more ſouth. a 1 2 
46 51 4 | g ©4 00 0971 25 45 
29 2 3] 4 | Bright one in ſhoulder, of N os 2 58 
3946 34] 5 In nad of wary Lee bob by 1 56 * jp A 
35 46 454 6 Preced. of two in the loins | 25 45 4574 41 521 6 
Subſeq. of the ſame, north. of the II 23 O 10[75 05 45,45 
32 41 24] 5 Preced. of.two in the fide 6 2 1015 6 
31 14 49] © | Brighter in the fide, ſubſe $ 
37 17 9] 6 in the reue of the tall n 2 5 8 4 44 36 Fs 
49 4 3] 6 Laſt but one of the tail Ir 26 50 39} 69 54 37! 4 
FOO 1 Another follow. this, nearer the pole 26 45 0069 31 2717 
29 15 46] 6 "4 | 
50 1: 5110 7] URSULINES, an order of nuns, who obſerve the rule of 
27 616] 6 . : 0 f 
41 32 234 5 — * 2 ns —_ noted for taking on then: go 
ucation, inſttuction of young maids. See ORDER, an 
48 6521.6 ReLr1iGiovs, £06 : 
47 7 26] 2 They take their name from their inſtitutreſs S. Urſula ; and 
49 34 37] 7] are cloathed in white, or black. — The Ur/ulines have ſpread 
41 10 z2[6 7 exceedingly in France, &c. within theſe few years. — Few 
9 35] 3 maids but are put out to ſchool to them. 
31 617 USAGE, in law. T See PRESCRIPTION, and Cus rom. 
48 4641] 7 Us AOR, in language. Lancuace. 
51 39 36|3 2{USANCE, Uso, in commerce, is a determinate time for 
38 34 36] 6 | the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from the 
45 37 34]5 6| day of the bills being accepted, or from the day of their date; 
f | and thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and cuſtom of 
52 41 366 7 the places whereon they are drawn. See BILL, and Ex- 
2 32 590] 6 | cranes. ; 
% 13 2 Ao Bills of exchange, ate drawn at one or more uſances, either 
37 45 of 5 from fight, or from date. — The Italians ſay 2% doppio, for 
double uſance, or two uſances. 
51 38 326 7] This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 
53 53 12] 6 | -countries. — In France uſance is fixed at thirty days. — A. 
48 40 22] 6 London, u/ſance is a calendar month; and deuble uſance, tuo 
40 33 13145 months, — In Spain, u/ance is two months, — At Venice, 
49 37 42] 7 Genoa, and Leghorn, three months. 
At Hamburgh nce of bills drawn from England, France, 
61 6 | burgh, wfance o 8 rom Englan 
1 1 8 6 and Venice, is two months after date. — From Antwer?, 
61 341] 6 | and Nurembery, fiftcen days after ſight. 
38 51 124 6 At Venice, 'wſance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, lo- 
54 20 16] 2 | rence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after fight. — From 
| | Naples, Ausbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fiſteen days afte! 
4 7 53 5 fight. — From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, twenty C5 
3 5 3 aſter date. From Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Hamburg", 
; 5 4 19 a 2 two months after date; and from London, three montis 
38 5437] 5 [ * „ 
. F 4 
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ſons of the prime quality, who think themſelves highly ho- 
noured, by only looking to the doots of the ſacred tribunal. 
See INQUISIT1ON. . 


At Florence, u/ance of bills drawn from Bologna, is three UsHER, is alſo uſed for an oicer in the Exchequer ; of which 


days after fight. — From Rome, ten days after fight. — 
From Venice and Naples, twen days after date. 


ſort, three or four attend the chief officers and barons, at 
the court at Weſtminſter, and juries, ſheriffs, and other 


Art Rome, ſance of bills of drawn in Italy, was, accomptants ; at the pleaſure of the court. See ExCHE- 


At Leghorn, uſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is eight days 
after t: from Rome, ten days: from Naples, three 
weeks : from Venice, twenty days after date : from London, 
three weeks; and from Amſterdam, forty days. 

At Amſterdam, uſance of ills drawn from England and 
France, is 2 month after date: from Venice, and Madrid, 


and Lucca, is eight days after fight: from 
and Bologna, fifteen days: from Naples, twenty to days : 
from Sicily, a month after ſight, or W- months after date : 


from Sardinia, 2 month after ſight : from Antwerp, Amſter- 


Usnen of the black-rod. See the article Bi. acx-Rod. 


In a chapter held at Whitehall, 13 Car. II. it was ordained, 
that the office ſhould be fixed to one of the gentlemen-uſhers 
daily waiters at court; the eldeſt of which always holds the 
place; and is called gentleman- uſber, and black-rod. See 
GARTER. 

In relation to the order of the garter, he is appointed to cat- 
ry the rod at the feaſt of 8. George, and other ſolemnities, 
Which he makes uſe of as an authority to attach delinquents, 
who have offended againſt the ſtatutes of the order, which he 
frequently doth by touching them therewith. — He wears a 
gold badge, embelliſhed with the enſigns of the order. — He 
has an houſe in Windfor-caftle, and other privileges. 


dam, and other places in the Low Countries, three months US NEA, in natural hiſtory, muſcus ar bor cut; 2 ſort of plant 


VSE, Usus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit of lands, 
and tenements. See UsUrRUIT. 


of the paraſite or moſs kind, growing like a great beard on 
the oak, cedar, and divers other trees. Sce Moss, and PA- 
RASITE. 


Uſe imports 2 truſt and confidence repoſed in a man for the Usx RA Humana, is a ſmall greeniſh moſs, growing on human 


holding of lands; that he to whoſe uſe or benefit the truſt is 


two principal parts: the premiſes, which 
include all that comes before the habendum, or limitation of 
the eſtate; and the conſequent, Which is the habendum itſelf; U 
wherein are two limitations : the one of the gate, or pro- 


perty the party ſhall receive by the deed. — T he other of 
to, or for what uſe and benefit he ſhall 


Uſes, ſay ſome, were invented upon the Rat. of Weſtminſter, 
quia emptore! terrarum : before which time, no ſuch uſes 
were known. — And becauſe, in courſe of time, many de- 
ceits footing, by ſettling the poſſeſſion in one man, and 
the uſe in another 3 it was „ anno 27 Hen. VIII. 
That the wſe and poſſeſſion of lands ſhould ſtand united, or 
that the — & ould be given to him who had the uſe. 
om, in antient law-books, denotes the ordinary 
method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, which, by len th of 
time, has obtained the force of hw. See Cus To, RE- 


9 Law, &c. * 

Ceſtui qui Us E. * ESTUL. 

Contingent USE. ; See the article T ConTiNGENT: 

USER de Aion, in law, is the purſuing, ot bringing an ac- 
tion, in the proper county, c. Sce ACTION, PRo- 8 

USES and Cuftoms of the ſea, are certain maxims, rules, or 
uſages, which make the baſe or ground-wot K of the mari- 
time juriſprudence 3 by which the policy of navigation, and 
commerce of the ſea, are regulated. See NAVIGATION), 


Theſe uſes and cuſtoms conſiſt in three kinds of regulations. 
— The firſt, called lars, or judgments of Oleron, were made 
by order of queen Eleanor, dutcheſs of Guienne, at her re- 
turn from the holy War; and that chiefly from memoirs 
which ſhe had gathered in the Levant, where Commerce was 
at that time in a very fouriſhing condition. U 
She called them rolls of Oleron, by reaſon ſhe then reſided in U 
an illand of that name, in the bay of Aquitaine. — They 
were much augmented about the year 1260, by her ſon Ri- 
chard, king of England, on his return from the Holy Land. 
The ſecond regulations Were made by the merchants of Wiſ- 
buy, a city in the illand of Gothland, in the Baltic, anti- 
ently much famed for commerce, moſt of the nations of Eu- 
rope having their quarters, magazines, and ſhops therein. 
Theſe were compiled in the Teutonic language, and are ſtill 
the rule in the northern countries. Their date does not ap- 


pear; but it is prob 
that the city of Wisbuy Was deſtroyed the firſt time, after- 
wards reſtored by Magnus, king of Sweden. 
The third ſet of regulations Were made at Lubec, about the 
year 1597, by the deputies of the Hanſe towns. Sec HANSE- 
USHER, Huiſſier, ſignifies an officer, or ſervant, Who bas 
the care and direction of the door of a court, hall, chamber, 
or the like. 
In the king's bouſhold there are two gentlemen- uſbers of the 
privy- chamber, appointed to attend the door, give entrance, 
Sc. to perſons that have admittance thither. — Four gentle- 
men-uſhers, Waiters 5 and an aſſiſtant gentleman-uſher- — 
Eight gentlemen-uſhers, quarter-waiters in ordinary. 
In the French court there are tWO uſhers of the anti-chamber, 
or hall where the king dines in public. — T hey wait ſword] U 
by fide, all the year, and open the door to ſuch as are to 
come in. — There are above ſixteen uſhers of the cham- 
= ay; of the cabinet, and one of the arder of the Holy 
oft. 


The uſhers of the inquiſition in Spain and Portugal, are per- 


skulls, that have lain a long time expoſed to the air. 

It is very aſtringent. and held proper to ſtop hemorrhages. 

It is alſo an ingredient in the weapon-falve of Paracelſus, 

and Crollius. 

SQ EB AUG, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, chief 

ly taken by way of diam; its baſis being brandy, or recti- 
ed ſpirits of wine. 

The proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the ingredients nume- 

rous. — We ſhall give one much commended formerly, as a 

ſpecimen, 

o two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put à pound of ſpaniſh 
liquorice, halt a pound of raiſins of the ſun, four ounces of 
currants; three of dates fliced ; tops of thyme, bawm, ſavory, 
and mint, and tops or flowers of roſematy, of each two 
ounces; cinnamon and mace bruiſed, nutmegs, anis ſeeds, 
and coriander ſeeds, bruiſed likewiſe, of each four ounces 3 
citron, or lemon and orange peel, ſcraped, of each an 
Ounce. 

All theſe to be left to infuſe 48 hours in a Warm place, often 
ſhaking them together then ſet them in 2 cool place, for a 
week; after which the clear liquor is to be decanted off, 
and to it an equal quantity of neat white port- wine, and a 
gallon of canary Are to be added. —T he whole to be ſweet- 
ned with a proper quantity of double refined ſugar. 

STION *, UsT10, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain 


ſubſtances, by burning them. 
„ The word is formed from the Latin wrere, to burn. 


The antients made uſe of the uſtion of horns, nails, feathers, 
and other parts of animals, for divers remedies: and the 
moderns ftill uſe #5 uſtum, which is burnt copper, Or 
copper that has undergone the tion, with ſulphur. See 
s USTUM. 

The »/tion of minerals, is a More imperfect kind of calcina- 
tion. Ser CALCINATION: It is a degree beyond torre- 


rum As. See thee article Æs USTUM- 

SU CAPTION, UsucAr ro, in the civil aw, is an 
acquiſition of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and en- 
joy ment thereof for a certain term of years preſcribed by law 
See POSSESSION- 

Some make 2 difference between preſcription, and uſucaptions 
maintaining, that the latter is only uſed with regard to move- 
ables, and the former with regard to ; mmoveables. — But 
there is no eſſential difference between them; and according- 
95 preſcription and uſucaption, are generally held ſynonyma's, 

ce PRESCRIPTION- 


able they were made ſince the year 1288, USUFRU 1 Usus-FRUC Ts, in the civil law, the uſe 


or enjoyment, of any lands or tenements: or the right of re- 
ceiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other 
thing, without a power of alienating, or changing the pro- 
rty thereof. See Us z, and POSSESSION: 
hen the fre dies, the uſufruit returns to the pro- 


prietor. — The dower or jointure of a widow, is only an 


uſufruttuary due, that is, ſhe only enjoys the uſufruit thereof, 
ind cannot diſpoſe of the principal. See DOWER-. 

All mutual preſents between man and wife, only import the 
uſufruit of the goods of the firſt that dies, to the profit of 
the ſurvivor. — TI be incumbents of benefices are only 1. 
fruttuary- Gee BENEFICE. — An uſufructuary has full 
right over the coppice 3 but cannot fell tmber-trees. 
SURER, a perſon charged with A habit or act of «fury. 
See USURY- ; 

The laws of our antient Saxon and Norman kings, are very 
ſevere upon uſurers, Or letters-out of money upon intereſt. — 


Uſurarios quaque defendit rex Edvardns (confeſſor,) ue rema- 


neret aliquis in toto regne ſuo; & ſi quis inde canvictus effect, 
q 
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quod fanus exigerat, omni ſubſtantia propria careret & Mea Thus, if A be ſaid to be as B directly, and as C diredly, 


4 | pro exlege 8 gquoniam uſura radix omnium malorum. and as D inverſely, the meaning is, i is increaſed or dimi. 
5 Edv. Confeſſ. cap. 37. | ; , BY F bc, 
Th were indeed 7 herd to diſpoſe of their goods before niſhed, in the _ gs with Wen that is, jv and 5 
conviction, and whilſt they were living ; but after their} Are to each other in a given ratio. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math, 
death they were confiſcate, if it could be proved they lent Ur, in muſic, the Grit of the muſical notes. See Nor E. 
money to uſe within a year before their death. Matt. Ut, re, mi, fa; the clef of G, re, ſol, ut; of C, fol, ut, 
Paris. &c, See SCALE, &c. 

If a clergyman were an uſurer, his goods were not to be T his note, with the reſt, were taken, out of the hymn of 
confiſcated ; but to be diſtributed to pious uſes. — In thoſe | S. John Baptiſt. Ut queant laxis, &c. See Music. 


days uſury was thus defined : UTFANGTHEF *, an antient royalty, or privilege, . grant. 
t uſura ſuos quiſquts tradit mihi nummos ed to the lord of a manor by the king, giving him a power 
She lucri, fœnus duplex uſura vocatur. to puniſh a thief dwelling, and committing theft out of his 
USURIOUS Contra#?, is any bargain or contract, whereby liberty 3 if he be taken within the lord's fee. 
a man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſta- * Utfangthef dicitur extraneus latro weniens aliunde de terra 
tute allows. See INTEREST, ConTRACT, and UsuRx. aliena, & qui captus fuit in terra ipfius gui tales hadet li. 
USURPA'TION, in law, an injurious uſing, or enjoy- bertates. Bracton. 8 6 
ment of a thing for continuance of time, that belongs of | U TENSIL, UTENS1LE, 2 little domeſtic moveable, belong. 
right to another. See U$SUCAPTION, and PosSESSION. ing principally to the kitchen. — Such are pots, pans, 


USURY, UsUuRa, in the general, denotes a gain or profit, | plates, &c. : ; 

which a perſon makes of his money, by lending the ſame ; UTENSILS, is more particularly uſed in war, for the moveable; 

or it is an increaſe of the principal, exacted fr the loan | which the hoſt is obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers quartered with 
thereof ; or the price a borrower. gives for the uſe of a ſm | him; which are, 2 bed with bed-cloths, a pot and a ſpoon, 
credited to him by the lender: called alſo intere/?, and, inf : = They are likewiſe to bave a place at their hoſt's fire, and 
ſome antient ſtatutes, dry exchange. Sce INTEREST, and candle. — Utenſils are ſometimes furniſhed in money, and 
EXCHANGE. : ſometimes in kind. 
The word uſury is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe, viz. for UTERINE, UTERINUS, ſomething belonging to the ute- 
an unlawful profit which a perſon makes of his money 3 in rus, or womb of women. See UTERUs, and MATR1x. 
which ſenſe it is, that uſury 1s forbidden by the civil and ec- Uterine brothers or ſiſters, are thoſe born of the ſame mo- 
cleſiaſtical law, and even by the law of nature: in this ſenſe ther, but different fathers. See BROTHER, Ws 
it alſo is, that it is held uſury to lend money on pawns, to Furor UTERINUS), in medicine, denotes a kind of madneſs, at- 
exact intereſt for money, without ſurrendering the principal, tended with laſcivious ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible 
and to ſtipulate intereſt for money which is not employed in inclination to venery. Sec FUROR. 
trade, nor brings any profit to the perſon who receives it! The furor uterinus, is a complication of hyſterical ſymptoms 
but as the Latin word uſura, at leaſt the plural thereof, ariſing from a turgeſcency, or inflation of the uterine vellels. 

u, may be underſtood of a lawful intereſt, we do not See HYSTERIC. | 

lee why uſury may not be uſed in Engliſh, in the ſame Men are ſubject to the like diſeaſe, as well as women; fo 
harmleſs ſenſe. that it might with more propriety be called, the furor vene- 
By the antient Roman law, people were allowed to lend out 7&5, or dener cal fury. — It had its name furor utcrinus, 
their money at one per cent. per month; which was 12 per gam an opinion, that it proceeded from vapours, riſing from 


cent. per annum, — If they received more, they incurr omb to the brain. 
note of infamy, and the overplus was charged on the deen frequently found, that maids held to be poſſeſſed, 
cipal. | were only ſeized with the uterine fury. See Posskss ox. 


This rate of uſury was allowed of, as low as the time of The furor uterinus, is uſually ſuppoſed to conſiſt in ſome it- 
Juſtinian, who moderated it a little by the 26th law in the regular motion of the ſpirits, occaſioned by 2 hot, Juſtful 
code, de uſuris. And not long after, the canon law forbid all temperament, the converſation of debauched perſons, or the 
ſort of uſury whatever, — In compliance with this prohibi- reading of wanton books, hot foods, the abundance and acti- 
tion, the cuſtomary laws do not allow any intereſt to be ex- | mony of the ſerous matter which moiſtens the pudendum, 
ated, for money lent on a ſimple promiſe or obligation 3 but | ſuppreſſion of the menſes, large doſes of cantharides, &c. 
only by contract, and upon alienating the principal, which Before the paroxyſm, the patient often appears ſilent and for- 
the debtor is to reimburſe at pleaſure: which is a kind of rowful, with a fluſhing in the face, and a reſpiration and 
buying an annuity, or annual revenue. g pulſe frequently intermitting, and fuddenly varying. Du- 
Sg that in propriety, unlawful uſury conſiſts, in extorting an] ring the paroxyſm they bur ſometimes into laughter, and 
exceſſive rate for one's money, beyond what is preſcribed by| then into 2 fit of tears, &c. 

law. See RATE. | Bleeding, fatid ſuffiments, and other hyſterical medicine, 
Du Moulin, indeed, makes %u, taken in the ill ſenſe, to be.] are proper during the fit. . 

a profit exacted for a loan made to a perſon in- want; in- UTERINUM aue See the article JECUR. 

timating, that it is untawful to extort gain, from the afli- UTERUS, in anatomy, matrix, or Womb; that organ of 
{tance given to the unhappy, or to convert an office of huma- | generation in women, wherein the buſineſs of conception 
nity into a mercenary one. — The reaſon is, that money is performed, and wherein the embryo or foetus is lodged, fed, 
. A barren and fruitleſs thing, in the hands of a perſon whom and grows, during the time of geſtation, or till its deli- 
[} neceſſity obliges to borrow 3 and that being lent him to be] very, | 

| ſpent, he can make no advantage of it : whereas the prin- | Its deſcription ſee under the article MATRIX. — Its office, 
f cipal pretext for requiring lawful intereſt is, that the perſon tc. under GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GESTAT19N 
who lends, may ſhare in the profits thereof, with the perſon | Fog Tus, &c. ä 

1 to whom it is lent. Fundus UTERI. 7 Wos FUNnNDUS. 

* Notwithſtanding, moſt of the entient canoniſts inſiſt on a | Procidentia UrERI. the article J PpgaOCIDEN TIA. 

1 rigorous obſervation of that precept in Deuteronomy, Non | Vagina, or Cervix UrERI. See VAGINA, and CERVIX. 

| ſeneraberts ſratri tuo, Thou ſhalt not lend money to thy UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying profitable or uſeful ; ſome- 
brother on uſury and plead, that nothing is to be required| times uſed by Engliſh authors in the ſame ſenſe. 

further than the principal. The utile and the dulce, profit and delight, are both to be 
However, in life, we call nothing uſury, but what exceeds | aimed at in poetry; but it is diſputed which of them is 10 be 
the bounds preſcribed by the laws: ſo chat when a perſon aimed at in the firſt place. — Corneille ſays expreſly, Dari 
Joes not alienate his principal, or takes intereſt beyond What! /a tragedie Putile n'entre que ſous la forme du delectable. Sce 
is limited by ſtatute, theſe alone ate z/ury. 1 PotrTRY. 

By the ſtat. 12 Car. 1. no man is allowed to take above ſix] In the language of the pbiloſophers, there is nothing 44 
pounds, for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for one year, but what is juſt and honeſt : nibil banum niſi honeftum : nihit 
under certain penalties therein enjoined.” — And by a later malum niſi turpe. Cic. de Fin. lib. 2. 

fat. 12 Annz, no man may take above five pounds for the] UTILE Daminium. See the article DOMINIUM. 
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=; like occaſion ; and in proportion for any other ſum. IUTLAGARIZ Perdonatio, See PERDONATIO. 
| UT, a Latin term, ſignifying, literally, as ; much uſed in the UTLAGATIO, in law-term, an outlawry. See OuT- 
ſtating of ratios and proportions. See RATIO, and PRo-| LAWRX. 
POR TION, UTLAGATO Capiends, quando utlagatur in ano cemitalu 
| Sir Iſaac Newton aſſigns its uſe thus : if indeterminate quan-| & poſtea fugit in alium, à writ for the apprehending 2 m 
| tities of divers kinds be compared together, and one of them] who is outlawed in one country, and flies into another. 
| be ſaid to be ut, as, any other directly or inverſely ; the] OUTLA WRX. 
| meaning is, that the firſt is :ncreaſed or diminiſhed, in the U I LAGATUM Capias. See the article CAPIAS- 


ſame ratio as the latter. And if one. of them be ſaid to be, UTLAGH, UTHLAGHUS. See the article OUT LAN. 
ut, as, two or more others directly, or inverſely, the mean- UT LAND, Outland. See the article INLAND- 

ing is, that the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed, in a ratio, UTLARY,or UTLAWRY, UTLAGARIA. Se OUTLAY f 
compounded of the ratios in which the others are increaſed [UTE M. See the article As$1SE, &c. 


or diminiſhed. UTTER Barriſter. See the article BARRISTER. _ 
UVEA 


; VUL 


UVEA, in anatomy, the third tunic, or membrane of the eye; 


thus called, as reſembling the colour or figure of a grape. See 
EYE. ' 

The hind part of this coat, or that next the orbit of the eye 
on each ſide, is called the choroides ; and is derived from the 
pia mater. See CHOROIDES. 

The anterior, or fore part is, like the former, tranſparent, 
but thinner; and is, by authors, reckoned as a different tunic, 
and called uwe. 

Of the duplicature of this part, is formed that ſtriped, vari- 
egated circle, called the iris. See IR Is. 

And in its middle is a perforation, through which appears a 
little black ſpeck, which is the fight, or pupil of the eye; 
and about which the iris forms a ring. See PuP1L. 

From the inſide of this membrane, ſpring certain fibres, 
which ſpread themſelves round the cryſtalline humour; ferv- 
ing to contract or dilate the fight at pleaſure ; and called 
the ligamentum ciliare. See CILIARE, and CRYSTALLINE, 


EG. UZI 


moſt antient manuſcripts in England, France, Spain, and 
Italy; and to note the differences obſerved therein. 

In the preface to this work, the editors ſpeaking of the di- 
vers verſions of the Bible in the vulgar tongues, obſerve of 
the vulgate, that there is no verſion in any language to be 
compared with it. — And this they juſtify, by comparing 
paſſages that occur in the moſt celebrated Greek manuſcripts, 
with the ſame paſſages in the vul/gate, where there is any dit- 
ference between that, and the common printed Greek copy. 
In effect, it is probable, that at the time the antient Italic, 
or vulgate verſion of the New Teſtament was made, and at 
the time it was afterwards compared with the Greek manu- 
ſcripts, by S. Jerom ; as they were then nearer the times 
of the apoſtles, they had juſter Greek copies, and thoſe bet- 
ter kept, than any of thoſe uſed when printing was firſt ſet 
on foot, two centuries ago. | 

M. Simon calls the Greek verſion of the Seventy, before it 


was reviſed and reformed by Origen, The antient vulgate 


VULCANO, among naturaliſts. See VoLcano. 
VULGAR Air. AIR. 
VuLGAR Algebra. 1 
VuLGAR Arithmetic. ; RITHMETIC, 
VuLGAR PFrattions. See the article FRACTIONS, 
VuriGAR Purgation PURGATION, and TRAUMATIC, 

VULGAR Stone. STONE The word is formed from the Latin £#/nus, wound. 
VULGATE, a very antient Latin tranſlation of the Bible ; There are divers vulnerary herbs ; as ariſtolochia, or birth- 


Greek, — Origen's correction got the upper hand of the an- 
tient Greek, and joſtled it out of uſe ; ſo that we have now 
icarce any copies thereof. See SEPTUAGINT. 
VULNERARY *, in medicine, an epithet given to reme- 
dies, proper for the cure of wounds, and ulcers. See Wou xp, 


and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges authen- 
tic, See BIBLE. 

The antient ww/gate of the Old Teſtament, was tranſlated 
almoſt world for word, from the Greek of the Seventy. Th: 
author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much as guefle. 
at, See SEPTUAGINT. 

It was a long time known by the name of the Italic, or old 
verſion ; as being of very great antiquity in the Latin church. 


| — It was the common, or vulgar verſion, before 8. Jerom 


made a new one; whence its name du,, 

Nobilius, in 1588, and F. Morin, in 1628, gave new edi- 
tions of it; pretending to have reſtored, and re-collated it, 
from the antients who had cited it. — The wulgate was held 
by 8. Auguſtine, to be preferable to all the other Latin verſions 
then extant ; as rendering the words and ſenſe of the facred 
text, more cloſely and juſtly than any of the reſt. It ha: 
ſince been retouched from the corrections of 8. Jerom; and 
it is this mixture of the antient Italic verſion, and ſome cor- 
rections of S. Jerom, that is now called the vulgate, and 
which the council of Trent has declared to be authentic. 

It is this vulgate alone is uſed in the Romiſh church, except- 
ing for ſome paſſages of the antient vulgate left in the miſlal, 


and the pſalms; which are ſtill ſung, according to the old 


Italic verſion. See BieLE. 


Vurlcare of the New Teſtament. — This the Romaniſts ge- 


nerally hold preferable to the common Greek text ; in regard 
it is this alone, and not the Greek text, that the council ot 
Trent has declared authentic : accordingly, that church has, 
as it were, adopted this edition. The prieſts read no othei 
at the altar, the preachers quote no other in the pulpit, nor 
the divines in the ſchools. | 

Yet ſome of their beſt authors, F. Bouhours for inſtance, 
own, that among the differences that are found between the 
common Greek, and the v#ulgate, there are ſome wherein the 
Greek reading appears more clear and natural, than that 
of the Latin; ſo that the ſecond might be corrected from the 
firſt, if the holy ſee ſhould think fit. — But thoſe differences, 
for the generality, only conſiſt in a few ſyllables, or words: 
they rarely touch the ſenſe. Beſides, in ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable, the vulgate is authorized by ſeveral antient ma- 
nuſcripts. 

Bouhours ſpent the laſt years of his life, in giving a French 


tranſlation of the New Teſtament, according to the vulgate. 


In 1675, a new edition of the Greek Teſtament was pub- 
liſhed by the univerſity of Oxford ; and great care taken 
therein, to compare the common Greek text, with all the 


wort; ſanicle, or ſelf-heal; plantain, mouſe-car, veronica, 
or fluellin, agrimony, vervein, or holy herb, &c. 
I here are alſo vulnerary potions; compoſed of various ſim- 


ples. — Yulnerary balms, unguents, plaiſters, &c. See BAL» 
SAM, &c. * 


VULNERARY Mater. See the article WATER. 
VU LT US &e Luca, the fame with veronica. See VERONICA. 
VULVA *, a name which ſome phy ſicians give to the uterus, 


or womb. See MATRIX. | 
The word is Latin, v#/va, guafi val, a door. 


VULYA is ſometimes alſo, though leſs properly, uſed for the 


cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. Sce GENITAL, and GE- 
NERATION, 


UVULA, in anatomy, a round, ſoſt, ſpongeous body, like 


the end of a child's finger; ſuſpended from the palate, 
near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly over the 
glottis. See GLoTTis, LARYNx, VoICE, &c. 

Its uſe is to break the force of the cold air, and prevent its 
entering too precipitately into the lungs. See RESPIRA- 
TION, LUNnGs, &c. | 
It is formed of a duplicature of the membrane of the palate ; 
and is called, by ſome authors, columella, and, by others, 
gurgulio. 

It is moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by 
as many ligaments, — The muſcles are, the external, called 
the ſphenoftaphylinus, which draws the wvula upwards, 
and backwards; and hinders the maſticated aliment from paſ- 
ſting into the foramina of the noſtrils in deglutition. Sce 
SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, 

And the internal, called the pterygo/taphylinus ; which draws 
the woula upwards and forwards, See PTERYGOSTAPHY- 
LINUS, 

Both muſcles move the wwyla upwards, to give room ſor 
ſwallowing ; and ferve to raiſe it, when relaxed and fallen 
down. — In which caſe, it is uſual to promote its riſing, by 
applying a little beaten pepper on the end of a ſpoon to it. 
gee DEGLUTITION. 

Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no «vula are ſubject to the 
phthiſic, and uſually die thereof; by reaſon the cold air, en- 
tering the lungs too haſtily, corrupts them. Sce PHTH 1515s, 


UvuLlz Procidentia. Sce the article PROCIDENTIA. 
UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine, or forfeit paid by the 


Romans ſor not marrying. Sec MARRIAGE, POLITICAL 
Arithmetic, &c. 


UZIFIR, UzuFar, or UziFur, in chymiſtry, a name 


which ſome authors give to cinnabar. Sce CINNABAR, 


Vor. II. 
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W A G 


and people ; as the Engliſh, Dutch, 

and others of Teutonic and Sclavonic ori- 
ginal. See LeTTER, and ALPHABET, 
The ww is alſo ſometimes admitted into the 
French, Italian, &c. in proper names, and other terms bor- 
rowed from the languages where it is uſed. 


In Engliſh, the to is uſually a conſonant ; and as ſuch, may | 


go before all the vowels, except u; as in went, wrapon, win- 
ter, world, &c, See ConsONANT. 


It is ſometimes alſo a vowel; and as ſuch, follows any of | 
the vowels a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of double 


. vowel, or diphthong ; as in lau, ewe, ſow, &c. 
The Engliſh w is ſounded as the Latin a, in quantum, ſuadeo, 
lingua. — Its ſound is alſo commonly like the groſs, or full 
1 rapidly pronounced, — In French, the ſound of the w 
does not differ from that of the ſingle v. See U. 

WADD, or Wap, in gunnery, a ſtopple of paper, hay, 
ftraw, old clouts, or the like, forced into a gun upon the powder, 
to keep it cloſe in the chamber; or put up cloſe to the ſhot, 
to keep it from rolling out. See CHARGE, and TAMPION,. 

WAFE. See the article WAIT. 

WAFT. — Te waft a ſhip, is to convoy her ſafe, as men of 
war do by merchants ſhips. See Convor. 

To make a WAFT, is to hang out ſome coat, ſea-gown, or the 


like, in the main ſhrouds of the ſhip; as fign for the men | 


to come on board, &c. | 
Such waf? is alſo frequently intended to ſhew that a ſhip is in 


diſtreſs, by a leak, &c. and therefore wants help from the | 


* 


ſhore, or from other ſhips. 


WAF TORS, WArTroREs, conductors of veſſels at ſea, See 


Convoy. 
King Edward IV. conſtituted a triumvirate of officers with 
naval power, whom the patent ſtyles cu/todes, conductores, 
and waftores ; whoſe buſineſs chiefly was to guard our fiſher- 
men on the coaſts of Norfolk, and Suffolk. 
WAGA, or Vaca. See the article WRIOR. | 
WAGER, Walo, in law, vadari, ſignifies the giving 
ſecurity for the performance of any thing. See Gace, 
PL E DOE, VapaRi, Cc. 
Thus, to wage law, is to put in ſecurity that you will 
make law at the day aſſigned. See MAKE. 


WAGGON, a kind of vehicle, or carriage in common uſe, | 


See CARRIAGE, &c. 7 

There are divers forms of waggens, accommodated to the 
divers uſes they are intended for. — The common waggon 
conſiſts of the ſhafts, or rads, which are the two pieces the 
hind horſe bears up; the welds; the ſlotes, which are the 
croſs pieces that hold the ſhafts together; the heiter, being 
that part on which the fore wheels and axletree turn, in 
wheeling the waggon acroſs the road; the che, or body of 
the waggon, having the ſtaves or rails fixed thereon ; the 
bales, or hoops, which compoſe the top; the tilt, the place 
covered with cloth at the end of the waggon : beſides the 
wheels, axletree, &c. 

The larger the wheels of the waggon, and their circumfe- 
rence, the eaſier the motion; and the leſs, the heavier, and 
more uneaſy and jogging they go. — But ſtill, the higher a 
waggon, &c. is ſet, the apter it is to overturn, — The only 
reaſon why the fore wheels of waggons, &c. are made leſs 
than the hind wheels, is for the conveniency of turning. See 
WHEEL. 

The more upright or ſquare the ſpokes of the wheels are 
from the box, or centre, the weaker they are when they 
come to bear on either ſide : on which account, as alſo to ſe- 
cure a wheel from breaking in a fall, they are made concave, 
or diſhing. 

WAGGONER, in aſtronomy, a kind of conſtellation, call- 
ed alſo Charles's wain. See CHARLts's Wain. 

WAGGONER is alſo uſed for a routier, or book of charts, 
deſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. See CHART, and 
ATLAS. 

WAIF, or Wars, a term primarily applied to ſtolen goods, 
which a thief, being purſued, or over-burthened, flies, and 
leaves behind him, or drops in the way. 

The king's officer, or the bailiff of the lord within whoſe 
juriſdiction ſuch waifs or waif goods were left, (having by 
grant, or preſcription, the franchiſe of waif) may ſeize the 
goods to his lord's uſe ; except the owner come with freſh 
ſuit after the felon, and ſue an appeal of robbery within a 
year and a day, or give in evidence againſt him, and he be 
attainted. — In which caſes, the owner ſhall have his goods 
again. 

Waifs, things loſt, and eſtrays, are ſaid to be pecus vagrans ; 
and are nullius in bonis ubi non apparet dominus. And there- 


bore belong to the lord of the franchiſe where they are found ; 


A letter peculiar to the northern languages, | 
oliſh, 


WAK 


who muſt cauſe them to be cried, and publiſhed in the mat: 
kets, and churches near about: elſe the year and day does 
_ run to the 3 * him that loſt them. 

hough warf be properly ſpoken of things ſtolen, it may 
a hood x pet not ſtolen. — As, 2 b 
purſued with hue and cry, as a felon, and he flies, and leaves 
his own goods; theſe ſhall be forfeit as goods ſtolen : and are 
properly called fugitive goods. See FuciTive. 

WAIN. See the article CHARLES's Wain. 
WAINSCOT, in building, the timber-work ſerving to line 
the walls of a room; being uſually in pannels, and painted, 
to ſerve in lieu of hangings. See WAII, Ce. 
Even in balls, it is common to have waiiſcot breaſt high; 
by reaſon of the natural humidity of walls, See WALL. 
Some joiners | wy charcoal behind the pannels of the wainſcot, 
to prevent ſweat of ſtone and brick-walls from un- 
gluing the joints of the pannels. — Others uſe wool for the 
ſame purpoſe. — But neither the one nor the other is ſuffi- 
cient in ſome houſes: the only ſure way, is, by priming over 
the back-ſides of the joints with white lead, Spaniſh brown, 
and linſeed oil. 

According to Neve, twainſcotting with Norway oak, the 

workman finding ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per 

yard ſquare, — Plain ſquare wainſcotting, the workman find- 
ing deal, is valued at three ſhillings, or three ſhillings ſix- 
pence per yard. — Large biſſection wainſcotting, with Dant- 

Zick ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per yard; and 

| ordinary biſſection work, at three ſhillings ſix-pence per yard. 

In taking dimenſions, they uſe a ſtring, which they preſs in- 

to all the mouldings ; it being a rule that they are to be paid 

for all where the plane goes. See MrasuriNG. 

WAIVE, in law, a woman that is put out of the protection 

of the law. See Our LAW. 

She is called waive, as being forſaken of the law: and not 

. outlaw, as a man is; by reaſon women cannot be of the de- 

' cenna, are not ſworn in leets to the king, nor to the law, 
as men are ; who therefore are within the law : whereas wo- 
men are not; and ſo cannot be outlawed, ſince they never 

were within it. See DRCENNIER, FrIBURGH, Oe. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with waviaria mulieris, as of the 
ſame import with atlagatio viri. See QUTLAWRY. 

WAKE of @ Ship, is the ſmooth water a-ſtern, when ſhe is 
under fail. 

By this, a gueſs may be made of the ſpeed ſhe makes. See 
RECKONING. 
They alſo judge from this, whether the ſhip goes as ſhe 
looks; that is, whether ſhe makes her way right a-head, as 
ſhe lies; as ſhe doth when her wake is right a-ſtern : but it 
this wake be a point or two to leeward, they judge that ſh 
falls to the leeward of her courſe. | 

When, in a ſhip's ſtaying, ſhe is ſo quick, that ſhe does not 
fall to leeward upon a tack, but that when tacked, her 204 
is to the leeward, they ſay, She ſtays to the weather of 1 
wake ; which is a ſign ſhe feels her helm well, and is nimbic 
of ſteerage. 

Alſo, when one ſhip, giving chaſe to another, is got as fat 
into the wind as ſhe, and fails directly after her, they ſay, 
She is got into her wake. 

WAKEFULNESS, or WATCHING, inſomnia. Sec 
WATCHING. 

WAKES®, V161rs, or Country-WaKes, are certain antient 
anniverſary feaſts, in the ſeveral pariſhes ; wherein the peop!: 
were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours, to go to 
prayer. See VIGIL. 9 

The 8 is formed from the Saxon, Mecce, —_ 

watch. 

They are uſually obſerved, in the country, on the Sunday 
next after the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh-church is de- 
dicated, 
Cowel defines them by vigile, in the dedications of churches, 
where men fat drinking in the choir all night, See DED1- 
CATION. 

WALDENSES. See the article Vavpois. 

WALKERS, a ſort of foreſt-officers, appointed by the king 
to walk about a certain ſpace of ground, committed to their 
care, and inſpection. See FoREST. 

Walkers, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call forgſters. 
Sce FORESTER. 
WALES, in gardening. See the article ALLE vs. 
To keep the weeds from growing upon walks, Mr. Switzer 
directs, that the bottoms thereof be filled with lime-rubbiſh, 
or coarſe gravel, flint ſtones, or other rocky ſtuff, eight ot 
ten inches deep; over which may be laid a like depth of 
gravel, not too fine, 5555 
To keep them the drier, they are to be made rounding, or con- 


vex, — The uſual proportion is, that a walk 20 feet 2 


be four inches higher in the nliddle, than at the fides; a wo Per- Wax ts. | 
i | Pitts War... : See the article 3 Picrs, 
Fence-Wartrs. 


After laying a walk, it is to be rolled, both lengthwiſe and 


ParTiT1ON. 


FRN RE. 


croſs-wiſe ; and to lay it the firmer, it muſt hive three or WALL in fortification, c. See the article RAMPART, 


four water-rollings ; that is, when it rains fo very faſt, that 
the wall ſwims with water: which, when dry weather comes, 
will bind as hard as terrace. 


Others beat ſmiths cinders to duſt, and others bricks ; ftrew- 
ing the duſt on the wa/ks, which dries up the moiſture, and 
gives them a colour, 


Gravel-WALK. GRAVEIL. 
Ring-WalL x, among hunters, 8 3 Rix G- Mall. 
Terrace- WAL ks. TERRACR. 


WALEKING-Fire, See the article Ignis Fa ruus. 
WALL, in architecture, &c. a work of ſtone, brick, wood, 
or the like ; making the principal part of a building; as ſerv- 
ing both to incloſe it, and to ſupport the roof, floors, &«, 
See Bv1itDpinc, Hovss, &c. 
Walls, though built very thick and ſtrong, and their foun- 
dations laid deep, yet, if carried on ſtraight in a line, are in- 
clined to lean, or fall ; and ſuch as are built crooked, though 
thin and weak, are much more laſting. — A wall raiſed over 
a river, on arches of pillars, ſtands as firm as others, whoſe 
foundation is entire. 
Hence it appears, that a tyal/ built much thinner than uſual, 
3 ving at every 20 feet's diſtance an angle ſet out 
t two feet, or more, in proportion to the heighth of the 
wall; or by having at the like diſtance, a column, or pi- 
laſter erected along with it, ſix or eight inches on each ſide, 
over and above the thickneſs of the reſt of the wall: ſuch 
wall will be niuch ſtronger, than if five times the quantity of 
materials were uſed in a ſtraight wall. 
Walls are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, from the matter 
whereof they conſiſt; as — or mud-tn⁰‘t, brick-walls, 
; ſlone-walls, flint or boulder-walls, and boarde. iualli.— In 
all which, theſe general rules are to be regarded. 
19%. That they be built exactly perpendicular to the ground- 


work. 


as fitter to bear, than be born. 
3*. That the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportionally in 
thickneſs, for eaſe both of weight and EXPENCE, 
4*. That certain courſes, or ledges, of more ſtrength than 
the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to ſtrengthen the whole 
fabric; 
Mud and Plaiſtered-WAa1Ls; are chiefly in ordinary timber- 
| buildings. — Theſe walls, being quartered and lathed between 
the timber, or ſometimes lathed over all, are plaiſtered with 
loam, (ſee Loam ;) which being almoſt dry, is plaiſtered 
over again with white mortar, See Mor TAR. 
Brick-W a1 Is, are the moſt important and uſual among us. 


In theſe, particular care is to be taken about the laying off S-a-WaAr Ls, 
the bricks, viz. That in ſummer they be laid as wet, and WAL L-Trees, See the article T'rEe. 
in winter as dry as poſſible; to make them bind the better} Planti fruit trees. 


Warts, in gardening; c. — The poſition, matter, and 


form of walls, for fruit-trees, are found to have a great in- 
fluence on the fruit : though authors differ as to the prefe- 
rence, See GARDEN, ORCHARD, e. 


The reverend Mr. Lawrence directs, that the walls of a gar- 


den be not built directly to face the four cardinal points, 
but rather between them, viz. ſouth-caſt, ſouth-weſt, north- 
eaſt, and north-weſt : in which the two former will be good 
enough for the beſt fruit, and the two latter for plums, 
cherries, and baking pears. See Exrosukk. 

Mr. Langford, and ſome others, propoſe garden-walls to con- 


hit chiefly of ſemicireles; each about ſix or eight yards 


ſemicircles, a ſpace of two fect of plain wall. — By ſuch a 


As to the materials of walls for fruit-trees, brick, according 
to Mr. Switzer, is the beſt; as being the warmeſt and kind. 
eſt for the ripening of fruit, and affording the beſt conve- 
niency for nailing, 


M. Lawrence, however, affirms, on his own experience, 
that mud. walli, made of earth and ſtraw tempered together, 
are better for the ripening of fruit, than either brick or ſtone 
walls he adds, that the coping of ſtraw laid on ſuch walls, 
is of great advantage to the fruit, in ſheltering them from 


8 rains, &c, 


« Fatio, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, inſtead of the 
common perpendicular walls, propoſes to have the wall; built 
ſloping, or reclining from the ſun; that what is planted 
againſt them, may lie more expoſed to his perpendicular rays; 
which muſt contribute greatly to the ripening of fruit in our 


cold climate, 


The angle of reclination, is to be that of the latitude of the 
place; that, when the ſun is in the meridian at the equi- 


noxes, his rays may ſtrike juſt perpendicularly, See HEAT. 


Vet ſome others preſer perpendicular walls, and even inclin- 
ing ones, or ſuch as hang forwards to the ſun; as ſuch re- 
ceive the ſun's rays perpendicularly when he is low; as in 
ſpring and autumn, or in the evening and morning: which 
they imagine of more ſervice, than the greateſt heats of the 


ſun at midſummer, upon reclining walls, 


Add, that in autumn the ſun is moſt wanted, to ripen winter 


pears ; in order to which, they ſhould be kept dry, which 
againſt ſloping walls cannot, be; the dews, &c. lying much 
longer thereon, than on thoſe that are perpendicular. 

One great advantage, however, of M. Fatio's ſloping walls, 
is, that fruit-trees, as vines, Ec. being planted againſt them, 
melon-glaſſes may be ſet on the fruit; which will much for- 
ward its ripening, 

Dikx. 


PLANTING, 


with the mortar : that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, |W ALOON, or WaLLoon, a kind of old French; being 


from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all enemies to the 
mortar ; that they be laid joint on joint in the middle of 


walls, as ſeldom as may be ; but, good bond made there, | 


ing up the walls of a building, it is not adviſable to raiſe any 
wall above three feet high, ere the next adjoining wall be 


aſtly, in building a houſe in the city of London, the wal!; 
are to be of ſuch thickneſſes, as are enjoined by the act of 
parliament for rebuilding that city. See Houst, 

Flint, or Boulder-W AL1s, are frequently uſed in divers parts 
for fence-walls, a-round courts, gardens, &c. and even for 
walls of out-houſes. — Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that the 
building of walls of flint, is a thing utterly unknown to the 
antients ; who obſerving in that material a kind of metallic 
nature, at leaft a fuſibility, reſerved it for nobler uſes, Sec 


Bovr per, 
Theſe walls are uſually raiſed by a right and left-handed 


the language ſpoke by the Walloons, or the inhabitants of à 
conſiderable part of the Spaniſh Low-Countries, viz. thoſe 
of Artois, Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, and part of Flan- 


The Walon is held to be the language of the antient Gauls, 
or Celts. See LANGUAGE, Ce. 


The Romans having ſubdued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, 


eſtabliſhed prætors, or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſtice in 
the Latin tongue. On this occaſion, the natives were brought 
to apply themſelves to learn the language of the conquerors ; 
and thus introduced abundance of the Roman words and 
phraſes into their own tongue. 

Of this mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, was formed a new 
language, called Remans; in contradiction to the antient un- 
adulterated Gauliſh, which was called Walon, or Wall, 
This diſtinction is kept up to this day ; for the inhabitants of 
ſeveral of the low-country provinces ſay, that in France they 
ſpeak Romans ; whereas they ſpeak the J/alron, which comes 
much nearer the ſimplicity of the antient Gauliſh. Sce Ro- 
M ANS, and FRENCH, 


WAN DASS. See the article WinpDass, 
WANDERING Stars, See the article STAR. 


man, who have a hod of mortar poured down on the work, |WANLASS, in hunting. — Driving the wanlaſi, is the 


which they part betwixt them ; each ſpreading, it towards 
himſelf, and ſo they lay in the flints, — The mortar for this 


work is to be very ſtiff. 


Angle of a WALL. ANGLE. 

Coping of a WALL. CoPiNnG, 

Plinth of aWaALL. See the article & PLINT H. 
Scenography of WAL Ls. SCENOGRAPHY, 
Painting on WALLs, , PAINTING, 


driving of deer to a ſtand, that the lord may have a ſhoot : - 


which is one of the cuſtomary ſervices of fiefs. See HunT- 
ING, 


WAPENTAKE, or WEAPENTAKE, a diviſion of cer- 


tain northern counties, particularly thoſe beyond the Trent , 
anſwering to what in other places is called a hundred, or a 
cantred. See HUnDRED, 


Authors differ as to the origin of the word. — Brompton 
a brings 


ee 


WAR f WAR 
brings it from the Saxon wae en, and tarcan, to deliver, by WA RDEN, Guardian, one who has the charge, or keeping 
reaſon the tenants antiently * their arms to every new] of any perſon, or thing, by office. See -Guary, and 
lord, as a token of their homage. Gua DIA. LE | 
Sir Thomas Smith gives a Ao dna — Muſters, he} Such is the warden of the fleet, the keeper of the fleet priſon ; 
obſerves, were ant iently taken of the armour and weapons of who has the charge of the priſoners there; eſpecially ſuch as 


could not find ſufficient pledges for their g abearing, their See F LEET, | ' a 
were taken away, and delivered to others. | Such alſo are, the warden of the fellowſhips, warden of the 


Others give a different account of its riſe, viz. That when marſhes, wardens- of Peace, warden of the weſt marches, 


the chief of the diviſion, and whom we now Call High- cn. king's wardrobe, Ac. See GUARDIAN; ſee alſo Jusrice, 

ble, as ſoon as he entered upon his office, appeared in the WAR DROBE, Ge. | 

field, on a certain day, on horſe-back, with a pike in his] WakDbEx, in an univerſity, is the head of a college ; anſtwer 

hand; and all the chief men of the hundred met him with ing to what. in other colleges we call the maſter thereof. See 

their lances ; who alighting, touched his pike with their lan-] Univs RSITY, Ce. : 2 

des, as a ſignal they were firmly united to each other, by WAR DE N, or Lord Wax D¹ Rx of the enque-ports, is the gover- 

the touching their Weapons. — Whence the denomination | nour of thoſe noted havens 3 Who has the authority of an adm. 

Wapentake from the Saxon waepen, and tac, touching, ral, and ſends out writs in his own name. See Crx QUE-Popts. 
WAR, Bellum, a co teſt, or difference between princes, WAR DEN of the mint, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to re- 

ſtates, or large bodies of people; which not being determi-| ceive the gold and filver bullion brought in by the merchants 3 

nable by the ordinary meaſures of Juſtice and equity, is re- to pay them for it, and overſee the other officers. — He i, 

ferred to the deciſion of the ſword. alſo called heeper of the exchange, and mint. See Mir. 

Hobbes's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man, is a Church-WAaRrDEns. 7 See the article J CHU tc, 

ſtate of warfare; moſt other politicians hold way to be a | Renter-W arDEen, 

preterratural, and extraordinary ſtate. WARDER. — Yeomen warders of the Tower, are officers, 
Civil, or Iuteſtine W a R, is that between ſubjects of the ſame forty in num » Who are accounted the king's domeſtic ſer- 

realm ; or between parties in the ſame ſtate. See Crvit, vants, and are ſworn by the lord chamberlain : their duty 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the civil wars of the Romans deſtroy- is, to attend priſoners of ſtate, and wait at the gates. See 

ed the republic: the vi wars of Granada ruined the power Towsr. | 

of the Moors in Spain: the civil wars in England begun in| Ten of them are uſually upon the day's wait, to take an 

1641, ended in the king's death, 1648, account of all perſons who come into the tower; to enter 
King's War, Bellum regts. — At the time when particular| their names, and the names of the perſons they go to, in a 

lords were allowed to make war with one another, to re- book, to be peruſed by the conſtable or lieutenant, | 

venge injuries, inſtead of proſecuting them in the ordinary WAR DF E OH, or Wanprron, the value of a ward, or 

courts of juſtice; the appellation king's war was given to ſuch| heir under age ; or the money paid to the lord of the fee, 

as the king declared againſt any other prince, or ſtate: on] for his redemption, | . 

which occaſion, the lords were not allowed to make prtvate WAR D-HOOE, in gurinery, a rod, or ſtaff, with an iron 

war againſt each other ; as being obliged to ſerve the king, end, turned ſerpent- wiſe, or like a ſcrew, to draw the wad: 

with all their vaſſals. See VSS AL, &c. . or ockam out of a gun, when it is to be unloaded. 
Religious Wax, is a way maintained in a ſtate, on account off WARD MO TE, in London, is a court ſo called, which is 

religion ; one of the parties refuſing to tolerate the other, kept in every ward of the city; anſwering to the carats 
Holy Wan, is that antiently maintained by leagues and croi- comitia, in antient Rome. See More, ans 1 

fades, for the Fecovery of the holy land. See CRor8ape, [WAR D-PENNY, WarPent, was formerly a cuſtomary 
Art of WAR. See the article MitiTary Art. due, paid to the ſheriff, or other officer, for maintaining watch 
Council » Wax, is an aſſembly of great officers, called by af and ward. See Penwy. | 

general or commander, to deliberate with him on enterprizes, | It was payable at the feaſt of 8. Martin; and is ſtil! paid 

and attempts to be made. See Councirt.. | thin 1 ekſhi 

On ſome occaſions, counci/ of war is alſo underſtood of an with ſome — fingular ceremonies. | 

afſembly of officers, ſitting in judgment on delinquent ſoldi- WARDROB a 2 Cloſet, or little rooni adjolning to a bed- 

ers, deſerters, coward-officers, &c. chamber; ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel in; 


— 


Habiliments of WAX. 2 Hasnrriimenr. or for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait, (e. 
Man of Wak 4 See the article 3 SHIP, Rare, Gr. Warprose, in a prince's court, is an apartment wherein his 
Officers of Wag. OFFicers, robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries are preſerved ; 
8 Place of WX, is a place fortified, on purpoſe to cover and under the care and direction of proper officers, 
| defend a country, and ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's ar- | His majeſty has a great wardrobe, a removing wardrobe, and 
my : or, it is a place wherein arg diſpoſed the proviſions of divers Aanding wardrobes, belonging to his bed-chamber, in 
war, for an army incamped in the neighbourhood ; or whither | each of his palaces, vis, at Whitehall, Kenſington, Wind- 
| an army retires into winter quarters. See PLACE, ſor, Hampton- Court, and the Tower each under its re- 
WARBLING of the wings, in falconry, is when a hawk, | ſpective keeper. | 


after having mantled herſelf, croſſes her wings over her back. The removing wardrobe always attends on the king's perſon ; 
F | | See Hawk, and F ALCON, as alſo on embaſſadors, at chriſtenings, maſques, plays, Ec. 
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WARD, Warpa, cuſtody or Keeping. See Guard. the command of the lord chamberlain : the 
Warp, is a word uſed in our law-books, in divers fignifica- under-officers are, a yeoman, two grooms, and three pages. 

tions. — Thus, a ward, in London, is a part of the city, | The great wardrobe, is of great antiquity, — Antiently it 
1 committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of the] was kept near Puddle-wharf, in a houſe purchaſed for that 
4 city. There are 26 wards in London, which are as hun- purpoſe, by king Edward III. but ſince the fire of London, 
if dreds, and the pariſhes thereof as towns. See ALDERMan,| it has been kept in York-buildings, 

Hunpxep, Oe. The maſter or keeper thereof, is an officer of great dignity : 

A Foreſt is alſo divided into wards ; ſo are moſt of our hoſ. high privileges were conferred on him by Hen. VI. King 

Pitals, See Foxes T, Woop WARD, and HospITAI. — James J. enlarged the ſame, and erected the office iuto a cor. 

A priſon is ſometimes alſo called a ward See Gol. poration. See MAsTER. 

The heir of the king's tenant, who held by knights-ſervice, | The officers are, the majter or keeper, his deputy, and his 

or in capite, was alſo called a ward, during his nam age. — - clerk; befides feverat under-officers ; and above ſixty tradeſ- 

But this fort of wardſhip is taken away by the ſtatute, 12 men, all ſworn ſervants to the king. See CIERE. 

Car, II. cap. 24. See Warps. This office is to provide for coronations, marriages, and fu- 
Caftle Warp. See the article CASTLE. nerals of the royal family ; to furniſh the court with beds, 
Warp, Wak pa, or Warpacium, is alſo uſed in our hangings, carpets, Sc. to furniſh houſes for embaſſadors, 

antient writers, for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which at their firſt arrival here ; preſents for foreign princes and 

the tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at their own} embaſſadors ; furniture for the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


Warna Leilefiarum, denotes the guardianſhip of churches 35] cers of the garter, heralds, purſuivants, miniſters of ſtate, li- 
which is in the king during vacancies, by reaſon of the] veries for the officers of the bed-chamber, and other ſervants ; 
regalia, or temporalitics. dee RE GALIA, and Tempo- liveries for the lord chief juſtices, and barons of the Exche- 


WARDAGE, Warpacrun, is ſometimes uſed in our warders, trumpets, kettle-drums, meſſengers, coachmen, 
antient law-writers, in the lame ſenſe with wardpenny, See] grooms, Ge. wich coaches, harneſſes, faddles, &c. The 


Sometimes it alſo ſeems to denote a being free from wardſhip. ſon ; tilts, Sc. for his barges, e. 

WAR DEC ORNE, among our antient writers, a duty in- | WA RDS, a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. and 
cumbent on the tenants, to guard the caſtle, by ſounding ah after augmented by him with the office of liveries : but now 
horn upon the approach of an enemy; called alſo cor nage. abſolutely taken Way and aboliſhed, by a ſtatute made 12 


WARD-STAFF, the conſtable or watchman's ſtaff. 

The manor of Lambourn in Eſſex, is held by ſervice of the 
ward-faff, viz. the carrying a load of ſtraw in a cart with 
fix horſes, two ropes, two men in harneſs, to watch the ſaid 
ward. Haß when it is brought to the town of Aibridge, &c. 
Camd. tit. Eſſex. ; 

WARD-WITE , is defined by Fleta, as ſignifying a being ex- 
empted from the duty of watching. — Galen rather take it 
for a duty paid towards the charge thereof. 

®* The word is compounded of the Saxon ward, vigilia, watch 
and wite, mult. 

WARECTUM, in antient writings, ſignifies land that has 
lain long neglected, and untilled. | 
In antient records, we meet with tempus warecti, for the 
time wherein land lies fallow, or elſe the ſeaſon of fallowing. 
See FALLOW. + | 

WAREN. See the article WARREN. 

WARMTH. See the article HEAT. 

WARN, in law, to ſummon a perſon to appear in a court of 
juſtice. See SUMMONS. 

WARNING heel, in a clock, is the third or fourth, ac- 
cording to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. See CLOCK. 

WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, whether of ſilk, 

wool, linen, hemp, cotton, or the like, that are extended 
lengthwiſe on the weaver's loom ; and acroſs which the work- 
man, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads of the woo, 
to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other matter, See 
WEAVING. 
For a woollen ſtuff, &c. to have the neceſſary qualities, it is 
required that the threads of the warp be of the ſame kind 
of wool, and of the ſame fineneſs throughout; that they be 
ſized with Flanders or parchment ſize, well prepared ; and 
that they be in ſufficient number, with regard to the breadth 
of the fluff to be wrought. See Woor, CLOTH, &c, 

To WART a ſhip, is to hale her to a place, when the wind is 
wanting, by means of a hawſer, a cable, and an anchor fix- 
ed thereto. 

WARPENI. See the article WARDPENNY. 

WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, whereby a 
perſon authorizes another to do ſomething, which he had not 

' otherwiſe a right to do. See WARRANTY, GARANT, 
and VOUCHER. 

WARRANT of Attorney, is that whereby a man appoints an- 
other to do ſomething in his name, and warrants his action. 
See ATTORNEY. s 
It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, which paſſes under 
hand and ſeal of him that makes it, before creditable wit- 
neſſes; whereas warrant of attorney, in perſonal, mixed, and 
ſome real actions, is put in of courſe by the attornies for 
the plaintiffs, or defendants. 

Though, a warrant of attorney, to ſuffer a common reco- 
very by the tenant, or vouchee, is to be acknowledged before 
ſuch perſons, as the commiſſion for the doing thereof directs. 
See RECOVERY, &c. | 

In the court of common pleas, there is a clerk of the war- 
rants, who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff, and 
defendant. See CLERK. 


IVarrantizandum. 

WARRANTO. See the article Quo Warranto. 

WARRANTY, WaRRANTIA, à promiſe, or covenant 
by deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf and his heirs, to 
warrant and ſecure the bargainee and his heirs, againſt all 
men, for enjoying the thing agreed on between them. See 
VouCHER. 
Such warranty paſſes from the ſeller to the buyer ; from the 
feoffer to the feoffee; from him that releaſes, to him that 
is releaſed from an action real. — The form of it is thus: 
Et ego vero prefatus A. & haredes mei prædictas quingue 
acras terre cum pertinentiis ſuis prefato B. heredibus & 
aſſignatis ſuis contra omnes gentes warrantizabimus in perpe- 
tuum, per præſentes. 


WARRANTIZ AN DU M. See the article SUMMONs 1 


Note, under h@redes, heirs, are comprized all ſuch as the 


firſt warranter's lands come to, whether by deſcent, pur- 
chaſe, or the like. 

Warranty is either real, or perſonal. — Real, when it is an- 
nexed to lands and tenements granted for life, c. which, 
again, is either in deed, or in /aw. See DE FAcro, &c. 


Perſonal, either reſpects the property of the thing ſold, or 


the quality of it. 
Real warranty, again, in reſpect of the eſtate, is either /:- 
neal, collateral, ot commencing by diſſeiſin. 

WARRANTIA Charte, a writ that lies for a perſon who is 
infeoffed in lands and tenements, with clauſe of warranty; 
and is impleaded in an affize, or writ of entry, wherein he 
cannot vouch, or call to warranty. See VOUCHER. 

| WARRANTIA Diei, a writ which lies in caſe where a man 

having a day aſſigned perſonally to appear in court to an 

action wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by com- 
mandment employed in the king's ſervice; ſo that he cannot 
come at the day aſſigned. — It is directed to the juſtices, or- 


dering, them not to find or record him in default, 
Vor, II, 
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WARREN, Wartwna, a fratichiſe, or place ptivileged, 
either by preſcription, or grant from the king, to keep beaſts 
and fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, phea- 
ſants, &c, See BrasT, GAME, HunTtNG, &c. 

By a ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and 
there is no need of Cloſing it in; as there is of a park. See 
PaRK, &c. 

If any perſon be found an offender in any ſuch free warren, 
he is puniſhable for the ſame at common law, See FREE. 

Beaſts of WARkeN, See the article BEASTS. 

WART, Verruca, a little round, hard excreſcence, ariſing on 
the fleſh, like a pea. See EXCRESCENCE. 
arts are more frequent on the hands than any other part. 
There are divers ſorts : the nioſt uſual are called porracee 3 
as having heads like leeks, and conſiſting of little threads, 
reſembling the roots thereof. 

Another ſort is called myrmecia, which is a little round, cal- 
lous eminence on the hands of young children z riſing ſudden- 
ly, and diſappearing again. See MYRMECIA. 

A third ſort is the acrochordon, See ACROCHORDON, 
Some phyſicians alſo rank the corns growing on the toes un- 
der the claſs of warts : which the Latins call clavi ; becauſe 
occaſioning ſhooting pains, as if one were pricked with the 
point of a nail. Sce CLAvUs, 

Waris, if only rooted in the cutis, are eaſily taken away; 
but if they ariſe from the tendons underneath, there is ſcarce 
any extirpating them without great danger. — The juice of 
chelidon. maſ. or eſula, or dens leonis, or tithymal, ire- 
quently applied, takes off warts. 

Borelli commends water wherein ſal armoniac has been diſ- 
ſolved ; which Dr. Mapletoft, late profeſſor of phy ſic at 
Greſham: College, makes no ſcruple to ſay, is the only ſure 
remedy he knows of in all medicine. 

WASHING. See the articles AB LUTION, LoTion, Cc. 
Waſhing the feet, was a common. piece of civility among the 
Jews, practiſed upon ſtrangers, viſitors, &c. at their arrival. 
Waſhing the feet of twelve poor people, is an anniverſary ce- 
remony, performed both by the kings of England and 
France; in commemoration of our Saviour's waſhing the feet 
of his apoſtles. 

Arnobius, adv. Gentes, Lib. VIT. mentions a feaſt in uſe 
among the antients, called /avatzo matris de{m, the waſhing of 
the mother of the gods, held on the zoth of March, 

W aSHING one's hands. See the article HAND. 

W A$HiNG of a ſhip, in the ſea language, is when all the guns 
are brought to one ſide; and the men, getting upon the 
yards, waſh her other fide, and ſcrape her as far as they can 
reach, 

WASHING, in painting, is when a deſign drawn with a pen, 
or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil ; 
as indian ink, biſtre, or the like; to make it appear the more 
natural, by adding the ſhadows of prominences, apertures, 
&c. and by imitating the particular matters, whercof the 
thing is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 

Thus, they waſh with a pale red, to imitate brick and tyle; 
with a pale indian blue, to imitate water and ſlate; with 
green, for trees and meadows 3 with ſaffron or French ber- 
ries, for gold and braſs; and with ſeveral colours, for 
marbles. 

Theſe waſhes are uſually given in equal teints, or degrees, 
throughout ; which are afterwards brought down, and ſoftened 
over the lights with fair water, and ſtrengthened with deeper 
colours for the ſhadows. Sce LIGHT, and SHADOW. 

WAsHINGS, or WASHES, among goldſmiths, coiners, S.. 
are the lotions whereby they draw the particles of gold aud 
Glver out of the aſhes, earths, ſwecpings, &c. | 
This is either performed by ſimply waſhing them again and 
again, or by putting them in the waſhing mill. 

To make one of theſe waſhes, they not only gather together 
the aſhes of the furnaces, and the ſweepings of the work- 


houſes ; but they alſo break and pound the old earthen cruci- 
bles, and the very bricks whereof the furnaces are built; 
little particles of gold, &c. being found to ſtick to them, 
by the crackling natural to thoſe metals, when in their laſt 
degree of heat. 

Theſe matters being all well ground, and mixed together, 
ate put in large wooden baſons, where they are waſhed ſeve- 
ral times, and in ſeveral waters, which run off, by inclina- 
tion, into troughs underneath carrying with them the earth, 
and the inſenfible particles of the metals, and only leaving 


| 


behind them the larger and more conſiderable ones, which 

are viſible to the eye, and taken out with the hand ; without 

more trouble. 

To get out the finer parts, gone off with the earth, they uſe 

quickfilver, and a waſhing mill. — This mill conſiſts of a 

large wooden trough, at bottom of which are two metalline 

parts, ſerving as mill- ſtones; the lower being convex, and 

the upper, which is in form of a croſs, Concave. 

A- top is a winch, placed horizontally, which turns the upper 

piece round; and at bottom a bung, to let out the Water and 

earth, when ſufficiently ground. 

To have a waſh, then, the trough is filled with common 
139 water ; 
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water; into which they caſt thirty or forty pounds of quick- | 


filver, and"two or three gallons of the matter remaining 
from the firſt lotion, — Then turning the winch, they give 
motion to the upper mill-ſtone ; which grinding the matter 
and the quickſilver violently together, the particles of gold 
and filver become the more eaſily amalgamated therewith : 
This work they continue for two hours; when opening the 
bung, the water and earths run out, and a freſh quantity is 
t in. 
The earths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill three 
times; and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all 
the three times, — When there is nothing left in the mill 
but the mercury, united with the gold or filver which it has 
amalgamated ; they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 
waters, they put it in a ticken bag, and lay it in a preſs, to 
ſqueeze out the water, and the looſe quickſilver: the re- 
maining quickſilver they evaporate by fire, in a retort, &c. 
See GoLD, and SILVER; ſee alſo LavaToRy. | 
W ASSAILE, or WassEL, a feſtival ſong, ſung heretofore 
from door to door, about the time of Epiphany, See W as- 
SEL-Bowl. 
W ASSEL-Bmnvul, or WasTEL-Bowl, was a large cup or 
bowl, of filver or wood, wherein the Saxons, at their pub- 
lic entertainments, drank a health to one another, in the 
phraſe was-heal ; that is, health be to you, 
This waſſel-bawl, ſeems 2 to be meant by the word 
vaſtellum, in the lives of the abbots of S. Albans, by Matt. 
Paris; where he faith, abbas „ prandebat 22 in re- 
fectoris habens vaſtellum: He had ſet by him the toaſſel- 
* bowl, to drink an health to the fraternity; or the poculum 
© charitatis. | | 
And hence the cuſtom of going a waſſelling, ſtill uſed in 
Suſſex, and ſome other places, ſeems to have taken its name. 
WAS T, or WasrE, Vaſtum, in law, has divers ſignifica- 
tions. — 19, It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, 
woods, lands, &c. by the tenants for life, or for years, to 
the prejudice of the heir, or of him in reverſion, or remain- 
der. — Upon this, the writ of waſte is brought for recovery 
of the thing wafted, and treble damages. See IMPEACH- 
MENT. | 
WasTE of the foreſt, is, properly, where a man cuts down 
his own woods within the foreſt, without licenſe of the 


king, or lord-chizt-juſtice in eyre, See Fox Rs, and Pur-| 


LIEU, 

WASTE, is alſo taken for thoſe Iands which are not in any man's 

occupation ; but lie common. See Common. 
They ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the lord cannot make ſuch 
profit of them as of his other lands; by reaſon of the uſe 
others have thereof, for paſſing to and fro. — Upon this 
none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. without the lord's 
licenſe. 

Year Day and WasTE. See YEAR Day and Waſte. 

WASTE of a ſhip, is that part of her between the main-maſt, 
and the fore-maſt. See Sir, and Mast. 

WASTE-2OARDS, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the fide of a 
boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from breaking into her. 

WATCH, Guet, a perſon poſted as a ſpy in any place, to 
have an eye thereto, and give notice of what paſſes. See 
CENTINEL, SENTRY, Oe. 

WATCH, is alſo uſed for a corps de garde poſted at any paſſage; 
or a company of guards who go on the patrol, See Gu AR. 
— Some officers are exempted from watch, and guard. 

In the ſame ſenſe they ſay, night-watch, guet de nuit: 
watch-word, mot de guet: royal-watch, city-1watch. 
Chevalier de guet, is a name given by the French, to the 
officer who commands the royal-watch, &c. 

Warck, at ſea, ſignifies a meaſure, or ſpace of four hours; 
becauſe half the ſhip's crew watch, and do duty in their turns 
ſo long at a time. 

The ſhip's company is divided into two parts, the larboard- 
watch, and the /tarboard-watch. — The maſter of the ſhip 
commands the latter, and the chief mate the former. 
Sometimes, when a ſhip is in harbour, they watch but a 
quarter-watch, as they call it; that is, but a quarter of the 
company watch at a time. 

The watch-glaſs, being four hours, is uſed at ſea to ſhift or 
change their watches. — There are alſo half-watch hour-' 
glaſſes; minute and half-minute glaſſes; by which laſt they 
count the knots when they heave the log, in order to find 
the ſhip's way. See LoG-Line, and Knor. 

Death-W aTCH. See the article DEATH. 

WaTCH, is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement, or ma- 
chine, for the meaſuring of time; having its motion regu- 
lated by a ſpiral ſpring. See WATCH-woORK. | 
Matches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as ſhew the 
parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtriking on 
a bell, &c, But, commonly, the name watch is appropri- 
ated to ſuch as are carried in the pocket; and cloch to the 
larger movements, whether they ſtrike the hour, or not. See 
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CLock, and Movemenr. 
Spring, or Pendulum WarckkEs, ſtand pretty much on the 
lame principle with pendulum clocks ; whence their denomi- 


war 


nation, — If a pendulum, deſcribing little arches of a circle, 


make vibrations of unequal lengths, in equal times; it is by 
reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a greater velocity. For 
the ſame reaſon, a ſpring put in mation, and making greater 
or leſs vibrations, as it is more or leſs ſtiff, and as it has a 
greater or leſs degree of motion given it ; performs them 
nearly in equal times, — Hence, as the vibrations of the 
pendulum had been applied to large clocks, to rectify the 
inequality of their motions; ſo, to correct the unequal mo- 
tions of the balance of wetches, a. ſpring is added; by the 
ifochroniſm of whoſe vibrations, the correction is to be effect- 
ed. See PENDULUM. 
The ſpring is uſually wound into a ſpiral; that, in the 
little compaſs allotted it, it may be as long as poſſible ; and 
may have ſtrength enough, not to be maſtered and dragged 
about, by the inequalities of the balance it is to regulate. 
The vibrations of the two parts, viz, the ſpring and balance, 
ſhould be of the ſame length ; only ſo adjuſted, as that the 
ſpring, being the more regular in the length of its vibration; 
than the balance, may, on occaſion, communicate its regu- 
larity thereto. See SPRING, 

The invention of ſpring, or pocket-watches, is owing to the 
felicity of the preſent age. — It is true, we find mention 
made of a watch preſented to Charles V. in the hiſtory of 
that prince: but this, in all probability, was no mare than a 
kind of clock to be ſet on a table; ſome reſemblance whereof, 
we have ſtill remaining in the antient pieces made before the 

ear 1670. | 

n effect, it is between Dr. Hooke, and M. Huygens, that 
the glory of this excellent invention lies: but to which of 
them it properly belongs, is. greatly diſputed ; the Engliſh 
aſcribing it to the former ; and the French, Dutch, &c. to 
the latter, 

Mr. Derham, in his Artificial Clockmater, fays roundly, 
that Dr. Hooke was the inventor ; and adds, that he contri- 
ved various ways of regulation, — One way was With a 
loadſtone. — Another with a tender ſtraight ſpring, one end 
whereof played backwards and forwards with the balance; ſo 
that the balance was to the ſpring, as the bob to a pendulum; 
and the ſpring as the rad thereof. — A third method was 
with two balances, of which there were divers farts ; ſome 
having a ſpiral ſpring to the balance for a regulator, and 
others without. 

But the way that prevailed, and which continues in mode, 
was with one balance, and one ſpring running round the up- 
per part of the verge thereof, Though this has a diſadvan- 
tage, which thoſe with two ſprings, &c. were free from ; in 
that a ſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake, will alter its vibrations, 
and put it in an unuſual hurry, 

The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1658; 33 
appears, among other evidences, from an infcription on c 
of the double balance watches, preſented to king Charles II. 
viz. Rob. Hooke Inven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 675. 
The invention preſently got into reputation, both at home 
and abroad; and two of them were ſent for by the dauphin 
of France, 
Soon after this, M. Huygens's watch with a ſpiral ſpring 
got abroad, and made a great noiſe in England, as if the 1on- 
gitude could be found by it. — It is certain, however, that 
his invention was later than the year 1673, when his book 
de Hoyol. Oſcillat. was publiſhed ; wherein he has not one 
word of this, though he has of ſeveral other contrivances in the 
ſame way. | 
One of theſe the lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, where 
M. Huygens had got a patent for them. — This watch 
agreed with Dr. Hooke's, in the application of the ſpring to 
the balance; only M. Huygens's had a longer ſpiral ſpring, 
and the pulſes and beats were much flower. "The balance, 
inſtead of turning quite round, as Dr. Hooke's, turns ſeveral 
rounds every Vibration, 
Mr. Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt M. Huy- 
gens's fancy was firſt ſet to work, by ſome intelligence he 
might have of Dr. Hooke's invention, from Mr. Olden- 
burg, or ſome other of his correſpondents in England: tu. 
Mr. Oldenburg vindicates himſelf againſt that charge, in P/:- 
loſaphical Tranſa#tions, No. 118. and 129. 
Huygens invented divers other kinds of watches, ſome of 
them without any ftring or chain at all; which he called, 
particularly, pendulum watches, | | 
As it was in England that watches had their firſt riſe; ſo it 
is there, too, they have arrived at their greateſt perfection. 
—-Witneſs that exceeding value put on an Engliſh watch 
in all foreign countries, and that vaſt demand made 01 
them, 
M. Savary, in his Diction. de commerce, pretends to match 
the French watchmakers againſt the Engliſh. — He aſſerts, 
That if the Engliſh be in any condition to diſpute it wit" 
them, they owe it entirely to the great number of French 
* workmen, who took ſhelter here upon the revocation of 
© the edit of Nants. He add, That three fourths of 
© the watches made in England, are the work of French- 


men.“ — From what authoritie, he fays this, we know 


not. 
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not: but it need not be told Engliſhmen that it is falſe ; 
there not being one French name, that we know of, among 
all our famed watchmakers: nor, in the body of watch- 
makers, is there one eighth part French. 

It is certain the French people prefer our watches vaſtly to 


their own ; inſomuch, that to have them with the more eaſc, | 


a number of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719, 
and eſtabliſhed with great countenance at Verſailles, under 
the direction of the famous Mr. Law. — But the eſtabliſh- 
ment, though every thing promiſed well for it, and the French 
watch and clockmakers ſeemed undone by it, fell to the 
ground in leſs than a year's time. — M. Savary imputes its 
fall, intirely, to that ſtrong prejudice of the French people, 
in behalf of the Engliſh workmen, and to the opinion that 
the watches did not come from England. But the truth is, 
the workmen ſent over being moſt of them men of looſe cha- 
raters, grew diſſolute, quarrelled with the prieſts, inſulted 
the magiſtrates, and were diſmiſſed, of neceſſity. 

Striking WATCHES, are ſuch, as beſides the proper watch- 
part, for meaſuring of time, have a clock- part, for ſtriking 
the hours, &c. 

Theſe are real clocks ; only moved by a ſpring inſtead of a 
weight. — Properly ſpeaking, they are called pocket-clocks. 
See CLOCK. 


' Repeating WATCHES, are ſuch as by pulling a ſtring, &c. do 


repeat the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of the day 
or night. 

This repetition was the invention of Mr. Barlow, and firſt 
put in practice by him in larger movements, or clocks, about 
the year 1676. — The contrivance ſtraight ſet the other 
artiſts to work, who ſoon contrived divers ways of effecting 
the ſame. —- But its application to pocket-watches, was not 
known before king James the ſecond's reign; when the in- 
genious inventor abovementioned, having directed Mr. T homp- 
ſon to make a repeating watch, was ſoliciting a patent for 
the ſame. 


The talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quatre to reſume the 


thoughts of a like contrivance, which he had had in view 


ſome years before : he now effected it; and being preſſed to 


endeavour to prevent Mr. Barlow's patent, a watch of each 


kind was produced before the king and council ; upon trial of 


which, the preference was given to Mr. Quare's, 


'The difference between them was, that Barlow's was made 


to repeat, by puſhing in two pieces on each fide the watch- 
box; one of which repeated the hour, and the other the 
quarter: whereas Quare's was made to repeat by a pin that 
ſtuck out near the pendant; which being thruſt in, (as now 
it is done by thruſting in the pendant itſelf) repeated both the 
hour and quarter with the ſame thruſt, See WaTCH work. 
WATCHING, WAKEFULNEsSs, inſomnia, among phyſi- 
cians, denotes a diſorder whereby a perſon is diſabled from 
going to ſleep. See SLEEP. 


It is occaſioned by a continual and exceſſive motion of the 


animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby thoſe or- 
gans are prepared to receive, readily, any impreſſions from 
external objects, which they propagate to the brain; and fur- 
niſh the ſoul with divers occaſions of thinking. See SPIRIT. 
This extraordinary flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes: for, 
1%, The ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ with too much 
force. In which caſe, the animal ſpirits being violently agi- 
tated, and thoſe agitations continued by the nerves to the 
brain, they give a like motion to the brain itſelf; the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of which, is, that the animal muſt wake, 
Thus, a loud ſhriek, pains, head-ach, gripes, coughing, &c. 
cauſe waking. — Add, that the ſoul's being oppreſſed with 
cares, or deeply engaged in thinking, contributes to the fame : 
ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any cares or 
- meditations that keep thoſe in motion, muſt produce watch 
fulneſs, — Of this kind are thoſe inveterate wakings of me- 
lancholic perſons ; ſome of whom have been known to pas- 
three or four weeks without a wink of ſleep. See MELan- 
CHOLY. 

29, The other cauſe is in the ſpirits themſelves z which have 
ſome extraordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to perſiſt 
in it: as, from their too great heat, or that of the brain in 
fevers, Sc. — Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt frequent 
in ſummer, in the heat of youth, c. 

Long faſting has the ſame effect ; the want of food ſubtilizing 
the ſpirits, and drying the brain. — The ſame is likewiſe an 
ordinary ſymptom in old age, by reafon the pores of the 
brain, and the nerves, having been much widened by the 
continual paſſage of ſpirits, for a great number of years, the 
ſpirits now paſs and repaſs through them with too much eale ; 
and need not any extraordinary motion to keep the mind 
awake See HABIT. 

There are inſtances of waking for forty-five nights ſucceſ- 
ſively : and we even read of a melancholy perſon, who ne- 
ver ſlept once in fourteen months. — Such watchings uſually 
degenerate into madneſs. See NARCoT1Cs, and OPIATE. 
WATCH-WORK, is that part of the movement of a clock 
or watch, which is deſigned to meaſure, and exhibit the time 
on a dial-plate; in contradiction to that part which con- 


| 
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| tributes to the ſtriking of the hour, c. which is called 
clocł- work. See WATCH; and CLockwork. | 


The ſeveral members of the watch-part; are, 1% The ba- 
lance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part ; ſee 
BALLANCE ; and the verge, which is its ſpindle, to which 
belong the two pallets or leves, that play in the teeth of the 
crown-wheel. 

2%, The potence, or pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud in 
pocket-watches, whereon the lower pivot of the verge plays, 
and in the middle of which, one pivot of the balance-wheel 
plays ; the bottom of the pottance is called the foot, the mid- 
dle part the noſe, and the upper part the ſhoulder. 

3*. The cock, which is the piece covering the balance. 

45. The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmall 
ſpring in the new pocket-watches, underneath the balance. 
See REGULATOR. 


5%. The pendulum; whoſe parts are, the verge, pallets, cocks, 


and the bob, 

6%. The wheels, which are the crown-wheel, in pocket - 
pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pendulums ; ſerving to drive the 
balance or pendulum. See CRown-wWHEEL. 

8*, The contrate wheel, which is that next the crown- 
wheel, &c. and whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe 
of other wheels ; whence the name. 

9*. The great, or firſt wheel; which is that the fuſy, c. 
immediately drives: atter which are the ſecond wheel, third 
wheel, &c. 

Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, are the pinion of 
repert, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great heel; 


and you to drive the dial-wheel, as that ſerves to carry the 
hand. 


Theory, and Calculation of WATCH-woRK. — Prelimina- 


ries neceſlary to the calculating of the watch-part of a move- 
ment, are laid down under the articles BBEBATS, Movx- 
MENT, and CLOCKWORK ; fee allo Tux. 

Preliminary rules, common to the calculation of all move- 
ments, the c/act as well as the watch-parts ; fee under the 
article MovEMENT, — Particular rules for the /triking part; 
ſec under the article CLocKwoRK, — Thoſe for the watch- 
part we have from the rev, Mr. Derham, as follow. 

19, The ſame motion, it is evident, may be performed ei- 
ther by one wheel, and one pinion, or many wheels, and 
many pinions ; provided the number of turns of all the wheels 
bear the proportion to all the pinions, which that one wheel 
bears to its pinion: or, which is the ſame thing, if the 
number, produced by multiplying all the wheels together, 
be to the number produced by multiplying all the pinions to- 
gether, as that one wheel, to that one pinion. — Thus ſup- 


poſe you had occaſion for a wheel of 1440 teeth, with a pi- 


nion of 28 leaves; you may make it into three wheels of 36, 
8, and 5, and three pinions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three wheels, 
36, 8, and 5, multiplied together, give 1440 for the wheels; 
and the three pinions 4, 7, and 1, multiplied together, give 
28 for the pinions. — Add, that it matters not in what or- 
der the wheels and pinions are ſet, or which pinion runs in 
which wheel ; only for contrivance-ſake, the biggeſt num- 
bers are commonly put to drive the reſt. 

29, Two wheels, and pinions of different numbers, may 
perform the ſame motion. — Thus, a wheel of 36, drives a 
pinion of 4, the ſame as a wheel of 45, a pinion of 5; or a 
wheel of go, a pinion of 10, — The turns of each being 9. 
3*. If in breaking the train into parcels, any of the quotients 
ſhould not be liked; or if any other two numbers to be mul 
tiplied together, are deſired to be varied; it may be done by 
this rule. Divide the two numbers, by any other two num - 
bers which will meaſure them; multiply the quotients by tlie 
alternate diviſors; the product of theſe two laſt numbers 
found, will be equal to the product of the two numbers firſt 
given. — Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide theſe 
by any two numbers which will evenly meaſure them: fo, 
36 by 4, gives 9; and 8 by 1, gives 8: now, by the rule, 


9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4, 32; ſo that for 36% 8, you 


have 32 x9; each equal to 288, If you divide 36 by, 6, 
and 8 by 2, and multiply as before, you have 24x 12 == 
368 = 288, 
4. If a wheel and pinion fall out with croſs numbers, too 
big to be cut in wheels, and yet not to be altered by theſe 
rules; in ſeeking for the pinion of report, find two numbers 
of the ſame, or a near proportion, by this rule: as either of 
the two given number; is to the other, ſo is 360, to a fourth, 
Divide that fourth number, as alſo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 15, (each of which numbers exactly meaſures 360) 
or by any of thoſe numbers that brings a quotient neareſt an 
integer. — As ſuppoſe you had 147 for the wheel, and 170 
for the pinion ; which are too great to be cut into fmal! 
wheels, and yet cannot be reduced into leſs, as having no 
other common meaſure but unity: ſay, as 170: 147: 360: 
311. Or, as 147:170::360:416, Divide the fourth 
number, and 360 by one of the foregoing numbers; as 311, 
and 360 by 6, it gives 52 and 60; divide them by 8, you 
have 39, and 45 : and, if you divide 360 and 416, by 8, 
you have 45 and 52 exactly, Whereſore, inſtead of the two 
num 
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numbers 147, and 170, you may take 52, and 65 or 39 
and 45, or 45 and 52, Cc. 

5. To come to practice in calculating a piece vf watch- 
work, firſt pitch on the train or beats of the balance in an 
hour ; as, whether a ſwift one, of about 20000 beats, (the 
uſual train of a common 30 hour pocket-watch) or a ſlower, 
of about 16000, (the train of the new pendulum pocket- 
watches) or any other train. — Next, reſolve on the number 
of turns the fuſy is intended to have, and the number of 
hours the piece is to go: ſuppoſe, e. gr. 12 turns, and to 
go 30 hours, or 192 hours, (i. e. 8 days) c. Proceed now 
to find the beats of the balance or pendulum in one turn of 
the fuſy, by the direction given under the word BEATS. — 
Thus in numbers; 12 : 16 :: 20000: 26666, Where- 
fore, 26666 are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, or great 
wheel, and are equal to the quotients of all the wheels into 
the balance multiplied together. — Now this number is to be 
broken into a convenient parcel of quotients; which is to be 
done thus: firſt, halve the number of beats, viz. 26666, 
and you have 13333; then pitch on the number of the 
crown-wheel, ſuppoſe 17 : divide 13333 by 17, and you 
have 784 for the quotient (or turns) of the reſt of the wheels 
and pinions; which being too big for one or two quotients, 
may be beſt broken into three. — Chuſe therefore three num- 
bers ; which, when multiplied all together continually, will 
come neareſt 784: as ſuppoſe 10, 9, and 9, multiplied con- 
tinually, gives 810, which is ſomewhat too much; there- 
fore try again other numbers, 11, 9, and 8: theſe drawn 
one into another continually, produce 792 ; which is as near 
as can be, and convenient quotients. — Having thus con- 
trived the piece from the great wheel to the balance ; but 
the numbers not falling out exactly, as you firſt propoſed, 
correct the work thus: firſt, (by the direction given under 
the word BEATS) multiply 792, the product of all the quo- 
tients pitched upon, by 17, (the notches of the crown-wheel) 
the product is 13464, which is half the number of beats in 
one turn of the fuſy ; then (by a rule given under the word 
BEATS) find the true number of beats in an hour. — Thus, 
16 : 12 :: 13464 : 10098; which is half the beats in an 
hour. — Then find what quotient is to be laid upon the pini- 
on of report, (by the rule given under that word.) — Thus, 
16 : 12 :: 12 : 9, the quotient of the pinion of report. — 


Having thus found your quotients, it is eaſy to determine]. 


what numbers the pinions ſhall have; for, chuſing what 
numbers the wheels ſhall have, and multiplying the pinions 
by their quotients, the produce is the number for the wheels. 

— Thus, the number of the pinion of report 
4) 36( 9 is 4, and its quotient is 9 ; therefore. the num- 


5) 55 (11 ber for the dial-wheel muſt be 4x9, or 36: 

5) 45 { 9 fo the next pinion being 5, its quotient 11, 

5) 40 ( 8 therefore the great wheel muſt be 5x11=55; 
17 and ſo of the reſt. 


Such is the method of calculating the numbers 
of a 16 hour watch. — Which watch may be made to go 
longer, by lefſening the train, and altering the pinion of 
report. — Suppoſe you would conveniently ſlacken the train 
to 16000; then, by the rule given under the word Bears, 
ſay, As 4 16000, or 8000 : 13464 :: 12: 20, So that 
this watch will go 20 hours. — Then for the pinion of re- 
port, ſay, (by the rule given under that word) As 20 : 12 
:: 12 : 7. So that 7 is the quotient of the pi- 

4) 28 ( 7 nion of report. And as to the numbers, the 
5) 55 (11 operation is the ſame as before; only the dial- 
5) 45 ( g Wheel is but 28, for its quotient is altered to 7. 
5) 40 ( 8 If you would give numbers to a watch of 
117 about 10000 beats in an hour, to have 12 turns 
of the fuſy, to go 170 hours, and 17 notches 

in the crown-wheel: the work is the ſame, in a manner, as 
in the laſt example; and conſequently thus: As 12 : 170 
: 10009 : 141666, which fourth number is the beats in 
one turn of the ſuſy; its half, 70833, being divided by 17, 
gives 4167 for the quotients: and becauſe this number is too 
big for three quotients, therefore chuſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 64; 
whoſe product into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to half 
the true beats in one turn of the fuſy. — Then ſay, As 
170 : 12 :: 71808 : 5069, which is half the true train of 
your watch, — And again, 170 : 12 :: 12 : 4$&, which 
expreſſes the pinion of report, and the number of the dial- 
wheel]. — But theſe numbers being too big to be cut in 
ſmall wheels, they muſt be varied by the fourth rule, above, 


thus : 


As 144 : 270 :: 960 : 4253 
Or 170 3; in:: 460 2 408, 
24) 20 (2 Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two 
6)60(10 fourth proportionals, (as directed by the rule ;) 


6)48( 8 ſuppoſe by 15, you will have 34, or 32; then 
5)40( 8 the numbers of .the whole movement will ſtand 


5) 33 (64 as in the margin. 
—— Such is the calculation of ordinary watches, to 
/ ſhew the hour of the day: in ſuch as ſhew mi- 


nutes, and ſeconds, the proceſs is thus. 


1. Having reſolved on the beats in an hour; by dividing | 


the deſigned train by 60, find the beats in 4 minute; ind 
accordingly, find proper numbers for the crown- wheel, and 
quotients, ſo as that the minute-wheel ſhall go round once in 
an hour, and the ſecond wheel once a minute. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. you ſhould chuſe a pendulum of fix inches 
to go eight days, with 16 turns of the fuſy ; a pendulum of 
6 inches vibrates 9368 in an hour; and conſequently, di- 
viding it by 60, gives 156, the beats in a minute, Half 
theſe ſums are 4684, and 78. Now, the firſt work is to 
break this 78 into a good proportion, which will fall into 
one quotient, and the crown-wheel. Let the crown-wheel 
have 15 notches, then 78, divided by 15, gives 


5; fo a crown-wheel of 15, and a wheel and 8) 40 (5 
pinion, whoſe quotient is 5, will go round in a TY 
minute to carry a hand to ſhew ſeconds. — For : 
a hand to go round in an hour to ſhew minutes; 8) 54 ( 8 
becauſe there are 60 minutes in an hour, it is 8) 60 (7: 
but breaking 60 into good quotients, (ſuppoſe 5) 49 ( 5 
10 and 6, or 8 and 72 Sc.) and it is done. — 15 


Thus, 4684 is broken, as near as can be, into 

proper numbers. — But ſince it does not fall out exactly into 
the above - mentioned numbers, you muſt correct, (as before 
directed) and find the true number of beats in an hour, by 
multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 75 by 60, 
makes 4500, which is half the true train. — Then find the 
beats in one turn of the fuſy; thus, 16 : 192 :: 4500 : 
54000 ; which laſt is half the beats in one turn of the fuſy. 
This 54000 being divided by 4500, (the true 

numbers already pitched on) the quotient will 9) r08(12 
be 12; which not being too big for a ſingle 8) 64( 8 
quotient, needs not be divided into more; and 8) 60 (2 
the work will ſtand as in the margin. — As to 8) 40o( ; 
the hour-hand, the great wheel, which performs 
only one revolution in 12 turns of the minute- 
wheel, will ſhew the hour; or it may be done by the 
minute-wheel. 


WATER, Agua, in phyſics, a ſimple, fluid, and liquid bo- 


dy ; reputed the third of the four vulgar elements. Sce 
ELEMENT. 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines water to be a fluid falt; volatile, 


and void of taſte : but this definition Boerhaave ſets aſide; 


inaſmuch as water is a menſtruum, or diſſolvent of ſalts and 


ſaline bodies, which does not agree with the notion of its 


being a ſalt itſelf ; inaſmuch as we do not know of any ſalt 
that diſſolves another. See SALT. 
Whether water be originally fluid ? — Though water be de- 
fined a fluid, it is a point controverted among philoſophers, 
whether fluidity be its natural ſtate, or the effect of violence: 
we ſometimes find it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes in 2 
ſolid form; and as the former in our warmer climate is the 
more uſual, we conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe thc 
other to the extraneous action of cold. — Boerhaave, how- 
ever, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains water to be of the 
cryſtalline kind ; ſince, wherever a certain degree of fire is 
wanting to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into a hard 
glebe, under the denomination of ice. See Ice. 
Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame ſentiment. — Ice, he ob- 
ſerves, is commonly reputed to be water brought into 2 pre- 
ternatural ſtate by cold: but, with regard to the nature of 
things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might as jult- 
ly be ſaid, That water is ice preternaturally thawed by heat. 
— If it be urged that ice, left to itſelf, will, upon the re- 
moval of the freezing agents, return to water; it may be 
anſwered, that, not to mention the ſnow and ice which lie 
all ſummer long on the Alps, and ether high mountains, even 
in the torrid zone, we have been aſſured, that, in ſome parts 
of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues more monti13 
of the year frozen by the natural temperature of the climate, 
than thawed by the heat of the ſun; and a little below the 
ſurface of the ground, the water which chances to be lodged 
in the cavities there, continues in a ſtate of ice all the year 
round: fo that when, in the heat of ſummer, the fields are 
covered with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall 
find ice, and a frozen ſoil. | 
No pure water in all nature. — Mater, if it could be had 
alone, and pure, Boerhaave argues, would have all the re- 
quiſites of an element, and be as ſimple as fire; but there is 
no expedient hitherto diſcovered for making it ſuch. Rain- 
water, which ſeems the pureſt of all thoſe we know of, 15 
replete with infinite exhalations of all kinds, which it im- 
bibes from the air: ſo that filtered and diſtilled a thouſand 
times, there ſtill remain fæces. — Further, the rain-water 
gathered from the roofs of houſes, is a lixivium of tyles, 
ſlate, or the like; impregnated with the dungs and fæces of 
the animals, birds, c. depoſited thereon ; and the exhala- 
tions of numerous other things. — Add, that all the rain- 
water gathered in cities, muſt at leaſt be ſaturated with the 
ſmoke of a thouſand chimneys, and the various effluvia of 
numbers of perſons, &c. — Befide, that there is fire contain- 
ed in all water ; as appears from its fluidity, which is owing 
to fire alone, See FIRE. | . 
As what is in the air neceflarily mixes itſelf with _ it 
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Ef you percolate it through ſand, or ſqueeze it through 


'ter, ſomewhat like the ſtamina of plants, or the little tufts 


WAT 


hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as pure water. 


pumice, or paſs it through any other body of the like kind, 
you will always have falt remaining, — Nor can diſtillation 
render it pure; fince it leaves air in, which abounds in 
corpuſcles of all forts. See AIR. | 

The pureſt of all waters we can any way arrive at, is that 
diſtilled from ſnow, gathered in a clear, till, pinching night, 
in ſome very high place ; taking none but juſt the outer or 
ſuperficial part thereof. — By a number of repeated diſtilla- 
tions, the I., part of the earth, and other fæces, may 
de ſeparated herefrom: and this is what we muſt be contented 
to call pure water. 
Mr. Boyle, indeed, relates, that a friend of his, by diſtil- 
ling a quantity of water an hundred times, found, at length, 
that he had got fix tenths of the firſt quantity in earth: 
Whence he concludes, that the whole water, by further 
rer the operation, might be converted into earth. See 

ARTH, 

But it ſhould be conſidered, that water cannot be remov- 
ed, or poured into a veſſel, without mixing ſome duſt 
therewith ; ſo, neither can the luting of the veſſel be di- 
filled, without loſing ſomething every time, — Boerhaave, 
therefore, rather concludes, that the water thus often diſtil- 
led, might acquire till new earth from the duſt floating in 
the air, and the inſtruments employed in the operation. 

That author aſſures us, that after diſtilling ſome very pure 
water, by a gentle fire, the ſpace of four months, it appear- 
ed 9 pure; and yet, leaving it to reſt in veſſels ex- 
actly cloſed, it would conceive a ſlender kind of weedy mat- 


of a mucilage: yet Schottus ſaw water, in Kircher's mu- 
ſæum, that had been kept in a veſſel, hermetically ſealed, 
upwards of fifty years; yet ſtill remained clear and pure, 
and ſtood to the ſame heighth in the veſſel as at firſt, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of ſediment. 

Boerhaave adds, that he is convinced nobody ever ſaw a 
drop of pure water ; that the utmoſt of its purity known, 
only amounts to its being free from this or that ſort of mat- 
ter: and that it can never, for inſtance, be quite deprived of 
falt ; ſince air will always accompany it, and air has always 
falt. See AIR, and ATMOSPHERE. 

Water in all places and bodies. — Water ſeems to be diffuſed 
every where, and to be preſent in all ſpace where there is 
matter. — Not a body in all nature but will yield water - 
it is even aſſerted, that fire itſelf is not without water. — A 
ſingle grain of the moſt fiery ſalt, which in a moment's 
time will penetrate through a man's hand, readily imbibes 
half its weight of water, and melts, even in the drieft air 
1maginable. — Thus, ſalt of tartar, placed near the hotteſt 
fire, will attract or imbibe water; and, by that means, in- 
creaſe conſiderably its weight, in a ſmall time: ſo, in the 
drieſt ſummer's day, a pewter veſſel with ice in it, brought 
up from ſome cold ſubterraneous place, into the hotteſt 
room, will immediately be covered over with little drops of 
water, gathered from the contiguous. air, and condenſed by 
the coldneſs of the ice. | 
It is ſurprizing to conſider the plenteous ſtock of water 
which even dry bodies afford. — Oil of vitriol, being ex- 
poled a long time to a violent fire, to ſeparate all the water, 
as much as poſſible, from the fame ; will, afterwards, by 
only ſtanding a few minutes in the air, contract freſh water 
ſo faſt, as ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt, — 
Hartſhorn, kept forty years, and turned as hard and dry as 
any metal; ſo, that if ſtruck againſt a flint, it will yield 
ſparks of fire; yet, being put into a glaſs veſſel, and diſtil- 
led, will afford one eighth part of its quantity of water, — 
Bones dead and dried twenty five years, and thus become 
almoſt as hard as iron; yet, by diſtillation, have afforded 
half their weight of water. — And the hardeſt ſtones, ground 
and diſtilled, do always diſcover a portion thereof. 

Fels, by diſtillation, yielded Mr. Boyle ſome oil, ſpirit, and 
volatile falt, beſides the caput mortuum ; yet all theſe were 
ſo diſproportionate to the water, that they ſeemed to have 
been nothing but that coagulated : the ſame ſtrangely abounds 
in vipers, though eſteemed very hot in operation; and will, 
in a convenient air, ſurvive, for ſome days, the loſs of their 
heads and hearts. Human blood itſelf, as ſpirituous and ela- 
borate a liquor as it is reputed, ſo abounds in water, that out 
of ſeven ounces and an half, the fame author, by diſtillation, 
drew near fix of phlegm ; before ever any of the other prin- 
Ciples began to riſe. 8e PHLEGM. 

Thether water be the common matter of all bodies? — From 
conſiderations of this kind, Thales, and ſome other philoſo- 
phers, have been led to hold, that all things were made of 
water : which opinion, probably, had its riſe from the wri- 
tings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the ſpirit of God moving 
upon the ſace of the waters, — But Mr. Boyle does not con- 
ceive the water here mentioned by Moſes as the —_— 
matter, to be our elementary water : we need only ſuppoſe 
It an agitated congeries of a great variety of ſeminal on 


ciples, and of other corpuſcles fit to be ſubdued and faſhion- 
Vor, II. 
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ed by them; and it may yet be a body fluid like water, in caſe 
the corpuſcles it was made up of were, by their creator, made 
mall enough, and put into ſuch an actual motion, as might 
make them roll, and glide eaſily over one another. How- 
ever, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Sendivogius, 
and others, have maintained the ſame principle, viz. that 
water is the elemental matter, or ſtamen of all things, and 
ſuffices alone for the production of all the viſible creation. — 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, All birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, in- 
© ſeQts, trees, and vegetables, with their ſeveral parts, do 
© grow out of water, and watery tinctures, and falts; and, 
by putrefaction, return again to watery ſubſtances.” 


Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an experi- 


ment; wherein, burning a quantity of earth, till all the oil 
was conſumed, and then mixing it up with water, to draw 
out all the ſalt; and putting this earth, thus prepared, into 
an earthen pot, which nothing but rain- water could enter ; 
yet a willow, planted therein, grew up to a conſiderable 
heighth and bulk, without any ſenſible diminution of the 
earth: whence he concluded, that the water was the only 
nutriment of the vegetable kind, as vegetables are of the ani- 
mal. — 'The ſame thing is inferred by Mr. Boyle, from a 
rallel experiment: and the whole is countenanced by Sir 
ſaac Newton, who obſerves, that water, ſtanding a few 
days in the open air, yields a tincture; which, like that of 
malt, by ſtanding longer, yields a ſediment, and a ſpirit ; but 
before putrefaction, is fit nouriſhment for animals, and vege- 
tables, 
But Dr. Woodward endeavouts to ſhew the whole a miſtake : 
water containing extraneous corpuſcles, ſome of theſe, he 
ſhews, are the proper matter of nutrition; the water being 
ſtill found to afford ſo much the leſs nourithment, the more 
it is purified by diſtillation. — Thus, a plant in diſtilled wa- 
ter will not grow fo faſt as in water not diſtilled ; and if the 
water be diſtilled three or four times over, the plant will 
ſcarce grow at all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. So 
that water, as ſuch, dues not ſeem the proper nutriment of 
vegetables ; but only the vehicle thereof, which contains the 
nutritious particles, and carries them along with it, through 
all the parts of the plant. See VEGETATION, | 
Hence, a water-plant, e. gr. a naſturtium, brought up in a 
veſſel of water, will be found to contain the more ſalt and 
oil, the muddier the water is: in effect, water nouriſhes the 
leſs, the more it is purged of its ſaponaceous falts ; in its pure 
ſtate, it may ſuffice to extend or ſwell the parts, but af- 
fords no new vegetable matter. See VEGETABLE, Nu- 
TRITION, &c. 
Helmont, however, carries his ſy ſtem ſtill further, and ima- 
gines, that all bodies may be re- converted into water. — His 
alkaheſt, he affirms, adequately reſolves plants, animals, and 
minerals, into one liquor, or more, according to their ſcve- 
ral internal ditferences of parts: and the alkaheſt, being ab- 
ſtrated from theſe liquors, in the ſame weight, and with 
the ſame virtues as when it diſſolved them, the liquors may, 
by frequent cohobations from chalk, or ſome other proper 
matter, be totally deprived of their ſeminal endowments, and 
return at laſt to their firſt matter, infipid water. 
Thus much is confeſſed, that mixed bodies do all reſolve bP 
fire, into phlegm or water, oil, ſpirit, ſalt, and earth; each 
of which is found to contain water. 
Spirits, for inſtance, cannot be better repreſented, than by 
ſpirit of wine; which, of all others, ſeems freeſt from wa- 
ter: yet, Helmont affirms, it may be ſo united with wa- 
ter, as to become water itſelf. — He adds, that it is materi- 
ally water; only under a ſulphurous diſguiſe, — According 
to him, in making Paracelſus's balſamum-ſamech, which is 
nothing but ſal tartari dulcified, by diſtilling ſpirit of wine 
from it, till the ſalt be ſufficiently ſaturated with its ſulphur, 
and till it ſuffers the liquor to be drawn off, as ſtrong as it 
was poured on; when the ſalt of tartar, from which it is 
diſtilled, hath retained, or deprived it of the ſulphurous parts 
of the ſpirit of wine, the reſt, which is incomparably the 
greateſt part of the liquor, will turn to phlegm. In effect, 
corroſive ſpirits, according to Mr. Boyle's obſervation, abound 
in water; which may be obſerved, by entangling, and ſo 
fixing their ſaline parts, as to make them corrode ſome pro- 
per body; or elſe by mortifying them with ſome contrary 
ſalt: which will turn them into phlegm. Sce SPIRIT. 
And as to falts; ſalt of tartar well calcined, being laid to 
liquify in the air, will depoſite an earth; and if it be then 
committed to diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable quantity of 
inſipid water; inſomuch, that if it be urged with a vehement 
fire, the falt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing ſaline re- 
main, either in the water, or the earth. — Whence Hel- 
mont concludes, that all ſalts might be converted into wa- 
ter. Add, that ſea falt, recovered from its own acid ſpirit, 
and oil of tartar, reſolves into water, as much as into oil of 
tartar. See SALT. | 
Laſtly, oils run, in great meaſure, into water ; and it is pro- 
bable, might be converted wholly into the ſame. See O1, 
SULPHUR, Ec. 
No flandard for the weight and purity of water. — Water ſcarce 
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any other body, — F ire, indeed, will penetrate more than 
twater ; but it is difficult to procure it again from the bo- 
dies it is once fixed in, as is evident in red lead, &c, See 


to bring on a new ſupply of nutritious matter. SeeNuTRr- 


animal, incorporated with pure water into a paſte, and bak- 
ed by a vehement fire, grow into a Ccoppel ; which is a body 
remarkable for this, that it Will bear the utmoſt effort of a 


However, neither have we NG ſtandard in air; for | 


air, the more water is con- 
tained in the air, the heavier of courſe muſt it be: as, in 
effect, the Principal part of the weight of the atmoſphere, 
ſeems to ariſe from the water. See Alk, and ArMo- 
SPHERE, | 
Properties and Meir of water, — 1 *. Water is found the moſſ 


penetrative of all ies, after fire, and the moſt difficult to] 


tration of their rticles, but to the reſin, wherewith the 
wood of ſuch veſſels abounds, to which oils and ſyrups are as 


way through the ſpaces left thereby ; whereas Water, not act- 


ceiver covered therewith ; whereas water paſſes with eaſe, — 
Again, air — be retained in a bladder, but watey oozes 
through. In e ect, it is found, that water will paſs through 


It muſt not be omitted, however, that M. Homberg accounts 
for this paſſage of water, through the narrow pores of ani- 


of this doctrine, he filled a bladder, and compreſſed it with a 
ſtone, and found no air to come out; but placing the bladder 
thus compreſſed in water, the air eaſily eſcaped, Hit. de 


2% Water, then, may even hence, viz. from its | 
tive power, be argued to enter the compoſition of all bodies, 
both vegetable, animal, and foffil; with this Peculiar circum- 


up the pores, but leaves room for the 


39%. And yet the fame water, as little coheſive a; it is, and 


as eaſily ſeparated from moſt bodies, will cohere firmly with 


the utmoſt firmneſs and fixity.— The aſhes, . gr. of an 


refiner's furnace, —. It is, in effect, upon the glutinous na- 


liquors, and even melted lead itſelf, js diluted and wrought 


* 
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up With water. See PoRCEL ary, 


To fay no more, all the ſtability and firmneſs feen in the | 


appearance perſectly dry, and deſtitute of water, yet, bein 
pulverized 2 put in a retort, and diſti ed, yield an len- 
dible quantity of water. | 

The ſame holds of metals; for the parings or filings of lead, 
tin, antimony, Ce. by diſtillation, yield water plentifully; 
and the hardeſt ſtones, ſea-ſalt, nitre, vitrial, ſulphur, , 


he lapis calcarius, or lime-ſtone, being expoſed to the fire, 


ing on cold water. Yet, the ſame water and calx, temp r. 
ed together, produce a mals, ſcarce inferior, in point of ful. 
dity, to the primitive lime · ſtne. See Limes, Mokrax, &c, 
4. That water is not elaſtic, is evident hence, that it is 
incomprefiible, or incapable, by any force, of being reduced 
into lefs compaſs: this ealily follows from that famous expe- 
oned, made by order of the great duke os 


length, making a Cleft in the gold, it ſpun out with great 
vehemence. — From this laſt circumſtance, indeed, je 
have weakly concluded it was elaſtic, | 
Wherewith the water darted forth, was more probably ow. 
ing to the elaſticity of the gold, which communicated that 


ſervable in a prece of braſs cannon, which being filled with 

„ ſo as to prevent all 
egreſs of water; if a cold night happens, ſufficient to con- 
tract and conſtipate bodies; the metallic matter undergoing 
the common fate, and the water refuſing to give Way, che 


water, there is a good quantity of fire contained, which in. 
terpoſing bet ween the particles of tlie Water, makes it extend 


4 one as congeals water, or turns it into ice, does expand it, 
— There are other ways to manifeſt this expanſion of water, 


froze. Add, that it has been found, that the rain ſoakins 
into marble, and violent froſts coming on, have burſt the 
ſtones : and even implements made of bell-mettal, careleſly 
expoſed to the wet, have been broken and ſpoiled by tl 
water ;z which entering at little cavities of the metal, was 
there afterwards froze, and expanded into ice. 

From the whole we may be enabled to ſettle ſomethin, 


ſible? We fee no other cauſe to align, but the homoge- 
neity of its parts. — If Water be conlidered as conſiſting of 
ſpherical, or Cubical particles, hollow withinſide, and of a 
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firm texture; here will be enough to account for the whole: 
Its firmneſs and ſimilarity will make it reſiſt ſufficiently ; 


contact between ſpherules, will account for the weakneſs of 
its coheſion, c. See PARTICLE, Conxgson, e. 
Salt melted in water, does not fill the veſlel in proportion to 
its own bulk: whence it follows, that there are little ſpaces 
between the particles of water, to admit thoſe of the ſalt. — 
And hence, again, we gather, that the watry particles are 
exo ſolid and inflexible ; ſince, though they have inter- 
mediate ſpaces, no force or weight can compreſs, or crowd 
them nearer, See SALT. 
5*. Water is the moſt inſipid of all bodies; the taſte we 
ſometimes obſerve therein, ariſing not from the mere water, 
but from ſalt, vitriol, or other bodies mixed therewith : and 
accordingly, all the fapid waters, recommended for medici- 
nal uſes, are found to depoſite a quantity of ſome of thoſe 
foſſils. f 
6. Water is perfectly inodorous, or void of the leaſt ſmell. 
— Water, then, neither affects ſight, taſte, nor ſmell, pro- 
vided it be pure; and conſequently might remain for ever 
imperceptible to us, but for the ſenſe of feeling. 
Whether water be convertible into air? — It las been diſputed, 
whether or no water be convertible into air; there being nu- 
merous inſtances of, at leaſt, an apparent tranſmutation. — 
In the vapours daily raiſed, we find water rarched to ſuch a 
degree, as to take place in the atmoſphere, and help to com- 
poſe a conſiderable part of what we call air; and even to 
contribute to many of the effects aſcribed to the air. See 
VarPouR, AIR, and ATMOSPHERE. — But ſuch a vapour- 
air has not the characters of true permanent air, being eaſily 
reducible into water again. So, in digeſtions and diſtilla- 
tions, though water may be rarefied into vapours, yet it is 
not really changed into air, but only divided by heat, and 
diffuſed into very minute parts; which, meeting together, 
preſently return to ſuch water as they conſtituted before. 
Yet, water rarefied into vapour in an #olipile, will, for a 
while, have an elaſtic power, the great and laſt characte- 
riſtic of true air, and ſtream out perfectly like a blaſt of air: 
T he elaſtic power of this ſtream, is manifeſtly owing to no- 
thing elſe but the heat, that expands and agitates the aqueous 
particles thereof ; and when the heat is gone, the elaſticity, 
and other aerial properties diſappear likewiſe, See EL as- 
TICITY. 
Rapid winds thus made, ſcem to be no more than mere wa- 
ter, broke into little parts, and put into motion; ſince, by 
holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold body againſt it, the vapours 
condenſing ther2on, will preſently cover the body with 


if vehement, may perhaps ſuffice to break water into minute 

parts, and make them aſcend upwards in form of air, — 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, that between Lyons and Geneva, where 

the Rhone is ſuddenly ſtraitened by two rocks very near each 

other, that rapid ſtream, daſhing with great impetuoſity 
againſt them, breaks part of its water into minute corpuſcles, 

and gives it ſuch a motion, that a miſt may be obſerved at a 

conſiderable diftznce, ariſing from the place, and aſcending 

high into the air. 

WaTER, in geography and hydrography, is a common, or 
general name applied to all liquid tranſparent bodies, gliding 
or flowing on the earth. Sce FLUID, Liquip, &c. 

In this ſenſe, water and earth are ſaid to conſtitute our ter- 
Taqueous globe. See EARTH. 
Some authors have raſhly and injuriouſly taxed the diſtribu- 
tion of water and earth in our globe as unartful, and not well 
proportioned : ſuppoſing that the water takes up too much 
room. See T ERRAQUEOUS. 

An inundation, or overflowing of the waters, makes a de- 
luge. See DELUGE. 

Cataract of WATER. See the article CATARACT. 
Water is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the places where it is 
found, into marina, ſea-water ; pluvialis, ram-water ; flu- 
viatilis, river- water; fontana, ſpring-water ; putealis, well- 
water; ciſternina, that of ciſterns; paluſtris, that of /akes, 
moraſſes, &c. — which are cach more impure, and heteroge- 
nous than other. 

Sea-WATER, is an aſſemblage of bodies, wherein water can 

ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal part: it is an univerla} 

colluvies of all the bodies in nature, ſuſtained and kept ſwim- 

ming in water, as a vehicle, See SEA, OCEAN, &c. 

Dr. Liſter conſiders it as the fund or ſource, out of which all 

bodies ariſe. He gives, in ſome meaſure, into the opinion of 

Thales, and Van Helmont; and imagines the ſ6a-water to 

have been the only element created at the beginning, before 

any animal, or vegetable; or even before the ſun himſelf, 

— Freſh-water, he ſuppoſes to have roſe accidentally after the 

creation of theſe, and to owe its origin to the vapours of 

plants, the breath of animals, and the exhalations raiſed from 
the ſun, De Font. Med. Ang. 

Dr. Halley is of another opinion — He takes it for granted, 

that the ſaltneſs of the ſea, ariſes from the ſaline matter diſ- 


and its vacuity renders it light enough, Cc. — The little 


water. — Indeed, though no heat intervenes, motion alone 


ſolved and imbibed by the rivers in their progreſs, and diſ- 
charged, with their waters, into the ocean; and conſequent- 
ly, that the degree of ſaltneſs is continually and gradually in- 
creaſing. — On this hypotheſis, he even propoſes a method 
for determining the age of the world: for two experiments of 
the degree of ſaltneſs, made at a large interval of time, will, 
by the rule of proportion, give the time wherein it has been 
acquiring its preſent degree. Phil. Tranſat. No. 344. 
The water of the fea is liable to ſeveral periodical changes. 
See T1DEs. 
High-WATER. 
Low-WATER. 
Ebb WATER. 


Rain-WaTER, is the water of the ſea, purified by a ſort of 
diltillation: or rather, it is the watery vehicle, ſeparated 
from the ſaline, and other matters reſiding therein, by evapo- 
ration. See RAIN, and EVAPORATION. 

T he water, which deſcends in rain and ſnow, is, of all others, 
the pureſt, in a cold ſeaſon, and a fill sky; and this we 
muſt be contented to take for elementary water. 
The rain water, in ſummer, or when the atmoſphere is in 
commotion, it is certain, muſt contain infinite kinds of hete- 
rogeneous matter: Thus, gathering the water that falls after 
a thunder-clap, in a ſultry ſummers day, and letting it ſettle, 
a real ſalt is found ſticking at the bottom, But in winter, 
eſpecially when it freezes, the exhalations are but few, fo 
that the rain falls without much adulteration : and hence, 
what is thus gathered in the morning-time, is found of good 
uſe for taking away ſpots in the face; and that gathered 
from ſnow, againſt inflammations of the eyes. See SNow. 
Yet this rain-water, With all its purity, may be filtered and 
diſtilled a thouſand times, and it will ſtill leave ſome {aces 
behind it. 

Spring-WATER is the next, in point of purity. — This, ac- 
cording to Dr. Halley, is collected from the air itſelf ; which 
being fatured with water, and coming to be condenſed by the 
evening's cold, is driven againſt the cold tops of the mountains; 
where, being further condenſed and collected, it gleets 
down, or diſtils, much as in an alembic. See SPR1NG, &c. 
This water, which before floated in the atmoſphere, in form 
of a vapour, being thus brought together, at firſt forms little 
ſtreams; ſeveral of which meeting together, form rivulets ; 
and theſe, at length, rivers, 

River-W ATER, on ſome occaſions, is to be efteemed purer 
than that of ſprings. — If the ſtream, in deſcending from its 
ſpring, chance to low over ſtrata, or beds, wherein there is 
ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, iron, or the like, it diſſolves and imbibes 
part thereof, — Otherwiſe, ſpring-water becomes purer and 


See the articles FlVx, Enn, &c. 


terrupted ſtream, all irs ſalts, with the vegetable and animal mat- 
ters drained into it, either from exhalations, or from the ground 
it waſhes, gradually either fink to the bottom, or are driven 
to the ſhore : and hence, the antient poets and painters re- 
preſent the deities of ſprings and rivers, as combing and 
carding their waters, See RIVER. 

With regard to the qualities of water, it is further diſtin- 


guiſbed into ſalina, ſalt-water ; dulcis, freſh-water, &c. 

| Salt-W ATER, or Sea-WATER. See SALT, and SEA Haier 

Freſb-War ER. — It is generally granted, that thoſe waters, 

ceteris paribus, are the beſt, as well for wholeſomnefs, as 
various other ceconomical uſes, &c. that are freeſt from ſalt- 
neſs; which is an adventitious, and, in moſt caſes, a hurtſul 
quality in waters. — Mr, Boyle, therefore, contrived a very 
extraordinary method of examining the freſhneſs and ſaltneſs 
of waters, by a precipitant, which could diſcover one part of 
falt in 1000, nay, 2 or 3000 parts of water. Sec FRES1- 
Water. 
The thawed ice of ſea- water is often uſed in Amſterdam for 
brewing 3 and Bartholine, in his book De Nevis Uſu, con- 
firms the relation: It is certain, ſays he, that if the ice of 
© the ſea water be thawed, it loſes its ſaltnefs ; as has been 
© lately tried by a proſeſſor in our univerſity,” 

Uſes of WATER. — T he uſes of water are infinite; in food, 
in medicine, in agriculture, in navigation, in divers of the 
arts, Cc. 

As a ford, it is one of the moſt univerſal drinks in the 
world; and, if we may credit many of our latcſt and beſt 
phyſicians, one of the beft tov. — For this uſe, that which 
is pureſt, lighteft, moſt tranſparent, ſimple, colourleſs, void 
of taſte and ſmell, and which warms and cools faſteſt, and 
wherein herbs and pulſe infuſe and boil the ſouneſt, is beſt, 

See DRINkE. 

Hippocrates, in his treatiſe De Aere. Ani; & Lois, ſpeaks 

much in behalf of light water. — Herodotus relates, that, 

among the antients, ſome nations drank a water very 
light, that all woods readily ſunk therein — And Mr. Boyle 
mentions ſome water brought out of Africa into England, 

which was ſpecificaliy lighter than ours, by four ouiices in a 


| pint, 7. e. by one third, Sce WATFRPOISE. 


' 


It is efteemed a good quality in water, to bear ſoap, and 
make a Jather therewith, — This our river waters 1cadily 
0 do, 


better; for while the river drives on its waters in an unin- 
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do, but the pump and ſpring waters are found too hard for 
it; yet may theſe be remedied, by barely letting them ſtand 
for four or five days. | 
As a medicine, it is found, internally, a powerful febrifuge ; 
excellent againſt colds, coughs, ſtone, ſcurvy, Cc. See FR- 
BRIFUGE, Cc. — Externally, its effects are no lefs con- 
ſiderable. See BATH. . 
In agriculture, and gardening, water is allowed abſolutely 
neceſſary to vegetation; whence Varro places it in the num- 
ber of the divinities he invokes in his firſt book de re Ruſtica : 
Etiam, ſays he, precor lympha, guoniam fine aqua omnis mi 
ſera eft agricultura, See WATERING. 
The changes water is liable to, and the different forms it ap- 
pears under, are numerous. — Sometimes as ice, then as a 
vapour, then as a cloud, ſhower, ſnow, hail, fog, &c. See 
Ick, Vaeour, CLouD, SHOWER, Snow, Hair, Foo, 
FREEZING, &c. 
Many naturaliſts have even maintained water to be the ve- 
. matter, or the only proper food of plants; but Dr. 
ood ward has overturned that opinion, and ſhewn, that the 
office of water in vegetation, is only to be a vehicle to a ter- 
reſtrial matter, whereof vegetables are formed; and does not 
itſelf make any addition to them, — All water, he allows, 
contains more or leſs of this terreſtrial matter; ſpring and 
rain-water near an equal quantity, and river-water more than 
either of them. See VEGETATION. 
Water is of the laſt uſe in chymiſtry ; being one of the great 
inſtruments by means whereof its operations are all perform- 
ed, See CHYMISTRY, and OPERATION. 
It acts in various manners and capacities; as a menſtruum, 
a ferment, a putrefacient, a vehicle, a medium, Cc. 
19, As a men/truum, it diſſolves all kinds of ſalts. See SALT, 
DissoLvENnT, Diss0LUTION, &c. — Air alſo ſeems to 
diflolve falts ; but it is only in virtue of the water it con- 
tains, — Nor has any other body the power of diſſolving 
ſalts, further than as it ſhares in this fluid, See Air, &c. 
The particles of ſalts, we have obſerved, infinuate them- 
ſelves into the interſtices between the particles of water; but 
when thoſe interſtices are once filled, the ſame water will 
not any longer diſſolve the ſame ſalt; but it will diſſolve a 
ſalt of another kind, by reaſon of the different figure of the 
particles, which enter and occupy the vacancies left by the 
former: and thus it will diflolve a third, or fourth falt, &c. 
— $0, when water has imbibed its fill of common falt, it 
will ſtill diſſolve nitre ; and when ſaturated with nitre, it 
will diſſolve fal ammoniac, and ſo on. 
Water alſo diſſolves all ſaline bodies, it being the conſtituent 
character of this claſs of bodies, that they are uninflammable, 
and diſſoluble in water. — Hence, water may diſſolve all bo- 
dies, even the heavieſt and moſt compact, as metals; inaſ- 
much as thoſe are capable of being reduced into a faline 
form: in which ſtate they may be fo intimately diſſolved by 
water, as to be ſuſtained therein, 
Water diſſolves all ſaponaceous bodies, i. e. all alkalious falts 
and oils blended together: though oil itſelf be not diſſoluble 
in water, the admixture of ſalt herewith, rendering it ſaline, 
brings it under the power of water, : 
Now, all the humours in the human body are apparently 
ſaline, though none of them are ſalt itſelf ; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the juices of all vegetables, excepting the 
oils ; and accordingly, they all diſſolve in water. 
Water diflulves glaſs itſelf, — This being melted with ſalt of 
tartar, becomes ſoluble in water. Sce GL aAss. 
It diſſolves all gums, and gummous bodies; it being a cha- 
raCteriſtic of a gum, that it diſſolves in water; in contradi- 
ſtinction from a ren. See Gum, &c. 
Further, water mixed with alkali ſalts, diſſolves oil and oil: 
bodies. — Thus, though mere water poured on greaſy wool, 
be repelled thereby; yet a ſtrong lixivium, or alkali ſalt be- 
ing mixed with the water, it readily diſſolves and abſorbs ali 
that was greaſy and oleaginous: and thus it is that woollen 
cloths are ſcoured. 
Hut, water does not diſſolve reſins; as we conceive a reſin 
to be no other than an inſpiſſated, or concentrated oil. See 
RESIN. 
Oils and ſulphurs water leaves untouched; and what is more 
extraordinary, it repels them; and by repelling, drives the 
oily particles into eddies. — Add, that it ſeems to repel all 
oleaginous, ſulphurous, fatty, and adipous bodies, wherein 
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che cryſtals of ſea-falt, 5. gr. are pyramidal ; thoſe of nit 
_ priſmatical ; thoſe of fal - 


me, cubical, Sc. But, that 
water is the cauſe of theſe ſalts being in cryſtals, is evident 
hence, that upon ſeparating the water, the cryſtals are no 
more; their form is loſt, and their tranſparency ceaſes. See 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

2*, Without water, there can no fermentation be raiſed, . 
Thus, if you grind a plant into a duſt, or farina, it will 
never ferment z even though you add yeaſt, or ſpirit of wine 
thereto : but water being poured on it, the fermentation rea- 


dily ariſes, See FERMENTATION. 


3. All putrefactions, both of animal and vegetable bodies, 
are likewiſe performed by means of water alone; and with- 
out it, there would be no ſuch effe in all nature. See Py- 
TREFACTION, 

4*. Water is indiſpenſibly required to efferveſcence ; which is 
an inteſtine motion, ariſing between contrary ſalts: for no 
ſuch motion can ariſe from a mixture of contrary ſalts, un- 
leſs there be water to diſſolve and keep them in ſolution, 

5%. A farther uſe is in the making ſeparations of oily from 
faline parts, which is a thing of the laſt ſervice : thus, any 
oleaginous ſubſtance, incorporated with falt, being ſhook 
ſometime in a proper quantity of water, the ſalts diſſolving, 
will be extracted from the oil, and imbibed by the water : 
and thus is the body dulcified. — So butter, by a continued 
lotion in fair water, becomes inſipid; and aromatic oils, agi- 
tated a long time in warm water, lay aſide their ſaline ſpi- 
rituous parts, and become inert, and inodorous. 

Spirit of wine, mixed with oil, makes one body therewith ; 
but if you pour water thereon, it will repel the oil, and 
draw all the ſpirit to itſelf : nay, frequently, what the ſpirit 
had diſſolved in other bodies, water will ſeparate from them, 
by diluting the ſpirit, and letting the other matters pre- 
cipitate. 

66. Water is of great ſervice in direfting and determining 
the degree of fire, or heat. — This was firſt diſcovered by 
M. Amontons, from an obſervation, that water over the fire 
grows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to boil ; 
but then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its preſent de- 
gree of heat, even though the fire were ever ſo much en- 
larged, or were continued ever ſo long. — This, therefore, 
affords a ſtandard, or fixed degree of heat all over the world; 
boiling water, provided it be equally pure, being of the ſame 
heat in Greenland, as under the equator. 

By means hereof, they make baths of divers degrees of heaf, 


accommodated to the various occaſions. See BArh, FIRE, 


Heart, &c. | 

Mater is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of the mechanical 
arts, and occaſions of life; as, in the motion of mills, 
and other machines. — And the laws, properties, &c. of this 
fluid with reſpect thereto ; as its motion, gravitation, preſſion, 
elevation, action, &c. And the conſtruction of divers en- 
gines ſubſervient thereto, or founded thereon ; as ſiphons, 
pumps, c. make the ſubject of hydraulics, and hydroftatic:. 
See HyDRAUL1Cs, Fru, ASCENT, &c. 

The quantity of water on this ſide our globe, Dr, Cheyne 
ſuſpects to be daily decreaſing ; © ſome part thereof being con- 
tinually turned into animal, vegetable, metalline, or mi- 
neral ſubſtances ; which are not eaſily diſſolved again into 
their component parts. — Thus, if you ſeparate a few par- 
ticles of any fluid, and faſten them to a ſolid body, or kecp 
them aſunder one from another, they are no fluid; to 
produce fluidity, a conſiderable number of ſuch particles is 
required.” See FLUIDITY. 

Moſt of the fluids or liquids we know of, are formed by 
the coheſion of particles of different figures, magnitudes, 
gravities, and attractive powers, ſwimming in pure twat-r, 
or an aqueous fluid; which ſeems to be the common baſis 
of all. — Wine is only water impregnated with particles of 
grapes; and beer with particles of batley : all ſpirits ſeem 
to be nothing but water, ſaturated with ſaline or ſulphur- 
ous particles : and all liquids are more or leſs fluid, accord- 
ing to the greater or ſmaller coheſion of the particles, 
which ſwim in the aqueous fluid. — And there is hardly 
any fluid without this coheſion of particles : not even pure 
water itſelf ; as is apparent from the bubbles which ſome- 
times will ſtand on its ſurface, as well as on that of ſpi- 
© rits, and other liquors.” Philofoph. Princip. of Relig. 
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2 of WATER. Sce ASCENT, and CAPILLARY. 


oil predominates ; and hence alſo it is, that the fatty parts in ATER-HBearer. AQUARIUS. 


our bodies eſcape being diſſolyed by water. — And it is, in| WaTER-Column. CoLUMN, 
all probability, by this means that fat is collected in the adi- | WATE R-Clock. CLEPSYDRA- 
poſe cells of all animals. See Far. | WArER-Level. LEVEL. 
Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy bodies, but rather | WArER-Machine. See the article MAcHINE. 
unites and conſolidates them; as we ſee in tyles, &c. See WAT ER-Micreſcope. MicRoscorE. | 
EARTH. WarER-AMill. Mir I. 
After diſſolving a body, the water unites and hardens to- WATER-Organ. ORGAN. 
| SPOUT. | 


STAL, | called alſo elemental ; mineral; and artificial, or factitious. 


Salts, while thus joined with water, aſſume yariou3 figures; | As to the pure, we lave already obſerved, that there is, per- 


gether with it; and, if the body be of the ſaline av |Waren, in ; 


haps, 


a 


WAT 
haps, none abſolutely ſo ; all water being found to contain 
more or leſs particles ſuch as thoſe in terreſtrial bodies; not 
earthy particles, we mean, but oils, ſalts, &c. | 

Mineral Warzxs, are thoſe which contain ſuch, and ſo many 
particles of different nature from water, as thence to derive 


L 


ſome notable property beyond what common water has: or, | 


mineral waters are thoſe which have contrafted ſome virtue 
extraordinary, by paſſing through beds of minerals, as allum, 
vitriol, ſulphur, &c. or by receiving the fumes thereof, See 
MINERAL.” 
'The kinds of mineral waters are various, as are the kinds of 
compoſitions of the minerals they are impregnated withal. 
See Foss1L, 
Some are ſimple, as only containing mineral particles of one 
ſort ; others mixed, of two, three, four, or more ſorts. 
Hence, we have, 10, Metallic waters, in different parts, 
golden, ſilver, copper, tin, leaden, and iron waters, See 
Mrral, FertruGiNoOus, CHALYBEAT, &c. 
20, Saline waters, viz. nitrous, aluminous, ditriolate, and 
thoſe of common ſalt. Sce Sat r. 
3% Bituminous, e anti noni al, carbonaceous, and 
amber waters. BiTUMEN, Ce. 
4% Zariby and flony waters, viz. lime, chalk, oker, cinna- 
bar, marble, and alabaſter waters. | | 8 
To which ſome add mercurial waters. Sec MERCUR, &c. 
This diviſion of mineral waters, is taken from their eſſences; 
that is, from the mineral particles they contain: but the 
moſt uſual and celebrated diviſion, is borrowed from the man- 
ner wherein they affect our ſenſes; with regard to which 
there are ten kinds ; wiz. acid, bitter, hot, cold, oily and 
fat, poiſonous, coloured, boiling, petrifying, incruſtating, and 
alme. | 

4 WATERS, called alſo acidulæ, ariſe from the admixture 
of vitriol, nitre, allum, and falt. — Theſe are cold, and 
very frequent, there being not reckoned leſs than 1000 in 
Germany alone : ſome of which are ſaid to be ſour as vine- 
gar, and uſed inſtead thereof ; others vinous, and ſerving for 
wine; others aſtringent, c. See AcrtbuLz®. 

Hot War RRS, called therme, ariſe from the admixture of ſul- 
phurous particles and fumes, — Of theſe, the hotteſt is that 
in Japan, which, it is ſaid, no fire can bring water to equal ; and 
which keeps hot thrce as long as our boiled water. See 
TRERMuA, oc. 

Oily, and Fat WarzRsõ, ariſe from a bituminous and ſulphu- 
rous matter; as amber, petroleum, pitch, naphtha, &c. See 
NaPHTHA, PETROL, Oc. 

Bitter WATERS, are produced from an impure ſulphur, bitu- 
men, nitre, and copper. Such is the lacus aſphaltites. 

Very cold WATERS, have their riſe from a mixtue of nitre and 
allum; or of mercury, iron, c. The depth of the ſource 
or ſpring too, has ſome effect, 

WaTERs which change the nature of bodies. — Of theſe there 
is great variety. | 
1%. Near Armagh in Ireland, is a lake, wherein a ſtaff being 
fixed ſome months, the part that ſtuck in the mud will be 
turned into iron; and that part incompaſſed with the water 
into hone; the reſt remaining as before, — Thus Gyraldus, 
and Maginus ; but Brietius denies it. 

29, In the northern part of Ulſter is a ſpring, which, in the 
ſpace of ſeven years, petrifies wood, or converts it into ſtone. 
- The like are found in divers other parts, as in Hungary, 
Burgundy, &c. Vitruvius mentions a lake in Cappadocia, 
which converts wood into ſtone in one day. Sec PETR1- 
FACTION, 

3% There are alſo waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute, or turn 
iron into copper. See TRANSMUTATION. 

4*. Others are ſaid to change the colour of the hair. — Gy- 
raldus mentions a ſpring in Ireland, wherein if a perſon were 
waſhed, he inſtantly became grey. See HAIR. 

Poiſonous WATERS, are occaſioned by their creeping through 
ar ſenical, antimonial, and mercurial earths; or being im- 
pregnated by their fumes. — Such is the lacus aſphaltites, 
and divers others about the Alps, c. which immediatel 
kill thoſe who drink of them : but theſe are moſt of them fill- 
ed up with ftones ; which is one reaſon ſo few are known. 
Saline WATERS, are generated two ways; either they are de- 
rived from the ſea, by ſome ſubterraneous paſſage ; or are 
generated from mineral ſalts, which they. meet withal in 
their paſſage, ere they arrive at their ſprings. See SEA, 

and SALT, | 

Boiling, or Bubbling WATERs, are produced either by a ſul- 
phurous, or a nitrous ſpirit, mixed with the water in the 
earth: if it be ſulphurous, the water is hot; if nitrous, 
cold. For all the waters that boil as if hot are not fo, but 
ſome few are cold: we read both of thermæ and acidulæ 
that boil, 

There are divers other waters which have very fingular pro- 
perties, not reducible to any of theſe claſſes: ſuch — 1*. is 
that ſpring in Portugal, which abſorbs all bodies caft into it, 


—_— 


though the lighteſt : and not far from it there was antiently 


another, in which no bodies, not the heavieſt, could fink, 
Vor. II. 


W AT 
— 29, In Andaluſia, we are aſſured by Euſeb. Nierember- 
genſis, there is a lake which foretels approaching ſtorms, by 
making a terrible bellowing, that may be heard 18 or 20 
miles diſtance. — 3%. In Granada is a well, whoſe water diſ- 
ſolves ſtones. — 4% We read of a ſpring in Arcadia, which 
rendered thoſe who drank of it abſtemious. — In the iſland 
of Chio is a ſpring, which converts thoſe who drink of it 
into fools. — 6%. There are ſprings in divers parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the 
flux and reflux of the ſea; and ſome are even faid to ebb and 
flow againſt the tide, — Add, 7. falactical waters, See 


STALACTITES, 
Bath-WarTER. BaTH. 
95 the article 3 PAW. 
etrifying-WATER, PETRIFYING, 


Sparo-W ATER. 

Interdiftion of Fire and WarER. Sec INTERDiCTION. 

WarTER, in chymiſtry, by the chymiſts called more uſually 
phlegm ; is the fourth of the five chy mical principles, and one 
of the paſſive ones. Sce PRiNCIPLE, and PHLEGM. 

It is never drawn pure, and unmixed ; which, Dr. Quincy 
obſerves, makes it uſually a little more deterſive than com- 
mon water. 

This principle, probably, contributes much to the growth of 
bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the active principles 
fluid ; fo that they are capable of being conveyed by circula- 
tion into the pores of the mixt : and alſo becauſe it tempers 
their exorbitant motion, and keeps them together ; ſo that 
they are not ſo eaſily and ſoon diſſipated 

In all ſuch bodies whoſe active ſubſtances are joined and uni- 
ted pretty cloſely together; as in common ſalt, tartar, all 
plants that are not odoriferous, gnd in many animal bodies, 
this principle is the firſt that comes in diſtillation ; but 
when water is mixed with volatile ſalts, or with ſpirit of 
wine, or is in any odoriferous mixture; then the volatile 
particles will riſe and come away firſt, Sce PRixcir LR, 
ELEMENT, &c. 

WATERS, in medicine, pharmacy, chymiſtry, Cc. called 
alſo arrificial, and medicated waters; are a kind of liquors, 
procured or prepared by art from divers bodies, principally of 
the vegetable tribe; having various properties, and ſerving 
various purpoſes. 

"Theſe waters are either /imple, or compound. 

Simple WATERs, are thoſe procured from ſome one vegetable 

body. See VEGETABLE, PLANT, &c. 
A ſimple water is not ſuppoſed to be the mere water, or 
phlegm of the body it is drawn from, as is evident from the 
taſte and ſmell thereof. — The intention of making ſuch 
water, is to draw out the virtues. of the herb, ſeed, flower, 
root, or the like, ſo as it may be more conveniently given 
in that form, than any other. But the phlegm, or watery 
part of wy medicinal imple, is no better than common 
water undiſtilled: ſo that all thoſe ingredients, which in di- 
ſtillation raiſe nothing but phlegm, as may be diſcovered 
from the ſcent and taſte of what comes over, are not fit for 
the till. — On this principle, a great part of the waters re- 
tained in the diſpenſatories, will appear good for nothing, at 
leaſt not worth diſtilling. 
The means whereby this ſeparation is effected, are either 
evaporation, infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation. — The firſt 
is performed by expoſing the vegetable in a cold ſtill, to a 
gentle heat, like that of a ſummer's ſun; and catching the 
effluvia which exale from it. See HEAT, Evarora- 
TION, &c, 
The effect of this operation, is a water, or fluid matter, 
which is the moſt volatile, fragrant, and aromatic part of the 
plant; and that wherein its ſpecific virtue reſides, — And 
thus is it, that the aromatic or odoriferous waters of vege- 
tables are procured, See AROMATIC, 
The ſecond means, wiz. infuſion, is performed by putting 
the vegetable in hot rain-water, below the degree of boiling z 
keeping it to this degree by an equable heat, for the ſpace of 
half an hour; and then ſtraining or pouring it off, See Ix- 
FUSION. — The only waters procured this way, in much 
uſe in the modern practice, are thoſe of frog-ſpawn, and 
ca k-buds, 
The third means, viz. decoction, only differs from the ſecond 
in this, that the water is kept to the degree of boiling. See 
De cocT1oNn. 
The fourth means, viz. diftillation, is performed by infuſing 
the ſubject in an alembic, with a gentle warmth, for ſome 
time; and then increaſing the heat, ſo as to make it boil ; 
and laſtly, catching and condenſing the ſteam, or vapour ari- 
ſing therefrom. D1isTILLATION. 
This proceſs furniſhes what we call the d/7i!led waters, of 
ſo much uſe in medicine, &c. — The vegetable ſubjects beſt 
fitted for it, are the ſapid and odorous, or thoſe of the aro- 
matic tribe; as angelica, aniſeed, baum, carraway, corian- 
der, cumin, dittany, fennel, hy ſſop, marjoram, mint, roſes, 
roſemary, ſaffron, ſage, ſcurvygraſs, thyme, cinnamon, ci- 
tron, juniper, lime, myrtle, orange, peach, oc, 
The medicinal virtues of yo prepared after this manner, 
: 13 are 
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ar the ſame as thoſe of the reſpective plants, &c. they are 


drawn from, — Thus, the diſtilled water of mint is ſtoma- 


chic; that of wormwood, vermifugous, &c. 


The materia medica, it may be abſerved, affords. no reme- | Apricn-WAT ER. —» To a quart of water, 


"dies in this way, but for the intentions either of cordial, 
diuretics, or diaphoretics, — Were it practicable to. raiſe a 
balſamic cat hartic, or opiate in this way, yet would thoſe 
properties be much more conveniently brought forth by other 
proceſſes ; ſo that nothing is to be looked for in à diſtilled 
water, but ſuch ſubtile and light parts of a medicinal ſimple, 
as may fall in with the forementioned intentions: indeed, very 
little comes over under that diviſion,” weighty enough toaftect 
even the urinary ſecretions. 
The ſimple waters, of chief virtue, are the following ones, | 
viz. Dill. water, aqua anethi ; baum-water, aqua meliflae ; 
angelica-water, aqua angelice ; mint-water, aqua menthee ; 


| 
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mix. the whole together: and if you require it fugared, add 
half @ pint of clariged fugar ; but many prefer it without 
and ftrain the whole. T5 
fix or eight 
apricots, fliced ; boil the whole, to the taſte ; and 
when cold, add four or five ounces of ſugar. When that is 
diſſolved ftrain it. 50 


Aromatic-W ATERS, we have already ſpoke of amang the fim- 


ple waters. TEES "WE 

rebritic- WATERS, are waters good againſt the gout, pally, 
tremors, pains in the joiats, — Such are thaſe af piony, 
chamezpitys, betony, roſemary, &c. 

Bryony-WATER, is one of the compound waters preſcribed in 
the college diſpenſatory ; prepared from bryony-roots, rue, 
mug wort, ſavin, feverfew, dittany, &c. It is a good hy- 
ſteric, opens menſtrual obſtructions, Cc. 

Carduus-W ATER, is made from carduus henedictus pounded in 


phe; Black-cherry-water, aqua ceraſor. nig. parſh- water, 
aqua petroſelini; camomile, chamom. pennyreyal, pulegii; 
fennel: water, aqua feniculi ; damask-roſe-water, aqua roſa- 
rum dam. hy//op-water, aqua hy ſſopi; rue- water, aqua rutæ; 
juniper- water, aqua juniperi bacc. elder-water, aqua ſambuci 
flor. lovage-water, aqua leviſtici; carminative-water, aqua 
carminativa, &c, 
It may be here proper to note, that whatever properties any 
ſimple has from the groſſneſs or ſolidity of its parts, which 
make it act as an emetic, cathartic, or aſtringeat ; the reſidue 
left after diſtillation, will remain in full poſſeſſion thereof. — 
Thus, the purging ſyrup of roſes, is as well made after the 
damask-roſe-water is drawn -off, as if the flowers were put 
into infuſion ; becauſe nothing of a cathartic quality riſes with 
the water, 5 
Sometimes, the ſubject is fermented, by the addition of yeſt, 
honey, or the like ferment, to the hot water, before the 
diſtillation begin : in which caſe, if the ferment added were 
in ſufficient quantity to effect a thorough fermentation, the li- 
quid afterwards exhaled and drawn off, would be thin and 


a mortar, and put in an alembic. — Then, a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the juice of the ſame fort of plant, drawn by expreſ- 
ſion, is poured into the alembic, that the herbs fwimming in 
the juice, may be in no danger of ſticking to the bottom of 
the cucurbit in diſtillation. Laſtly, fitting on a capital, and 
luting the joints, diſtil half as much juice as you put in. — 
This water is ſudorific ; and good againſt the plague, maliy- 
nant fevers, &c, See Carpuvs. 

WATER of ſeparatian, or depart, is only agua fortis ; thus 
called, becauſe ſerving to ſeparate gold from lilver, See De- 
PART, It is alſo called Fa £1914 

Cauftic-W ATER, and is prepared of a mixture of ſpirit of ni- 


tte and vitriol, drawn by force of fire; to which are fome- 


times added allum, &c. | 

It diſſolves all metals, gold only excepted. — The invention 
of aqua fortis, is ufually referred to the thirteenth century : 
though ſome hold it ro have been known in the time of Mo- 
| ſes. See AQUA Fertis, AuxUum Potabile, - &. 

Cephalic Wa rE RS, are waters proper to ſtrengthen and com- 
fort the brain. — Such are thoſe of roſemary, marjoram, 


* 


inflammable; which makes what we call a ſpirit; otherwiſe, 


ſage, pyony, bettony, baum, c. See CR THAT Ic. 


thick, white, ſapid, c. and called a water. See FER - Chalyheat-WATER, is a water wherein red-hat ſteel has been 


MENTATION, SPIRIT, &c. | 
'The waters procured in this manner, contain the oil of the 
plant in great perfection; which makes them of conſiderable 
uſe in medicine, further than thoſe raiſed without fermenta- 


quenched. — It is aſtringent, and good, like ferruginous, 
or iron waters, for diarrhazas, c. See CHALYBEAT, and 
| MARTIAL. | 

Cherry-WATER, — In a quart of toater cruſh half a pound of 


tion; beſide that they keep better and longer; the ſpirit in | cherries, with four or five ounces of ſugar. Strain the whole 


them preventing their corrupting or growing mothery. 
Compound WaTERs, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredients are 
uſed, are very numerous, and make a large article in com- 


merce ; ſome prepared by the apothecaries, according to the | 


diſpenſatory preſcripts, for medicinal uſes ; others by the di- 
ſtillers, to be drank by way of dram, c. and others by the 
perfumers, &c, 
They are diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, taken from the 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Engliſh, &c. in reſpe& either of the 
ſpecific virtues of the waters; or the parts of the body, for 
the cure whereof they are intended ; or the diſeaſes they are 
good againſt ; or the ingredients they ad, z or 
their different uſes, &. ; 

The moſt conſiderable among the claſs of compound-waters, 
we ſhall here enumerate. — The manner of making them, 
it is true, is not always the ſame; eſpecially thoſe intended 

for drinking; for which, every one gives his own method as 

the beſt. — Thoſe we here deliver, are taken from ſuch as 
have the * greateſt reputation in preparing theſe things; or 
from thoſe who have wrote beſt of them. | 

We have only three general remarks to add, with regard to 

thoſe intended for Trinking : 19, That ſuch wherein any 
thing is infuſed, as bruiſed fruits, pounded herbs, or ground 
| ſpices, are always paſled through a ſtrainer, to make them 
| finer and purer. — 29, That thoſe made with brandy, or 

ſpirit of wine, are uſually diftilled after mixing their ingre- 
dients; which renders thoſe liquors exceedingly ſtrong and 
dangerous, and confirms the proverb; plures eccidit gula 
quam gladius, In effect, ſome of them are ſo penetrating, 
that they burn the tongue when taken. — 39. That the 
waters which take their name from any particular thing, as 
cinna men, &c, have always ſome other ingredients joined 
with them, according to the taſte or ſmell required. 
Alexipharmic, or Alexiterial WaTERs, are waters that re- 
ſift poiſons and the plague. — Such are thoſe of angelica, 
ſcorzonera, citron, orange, ſcordium, rue, c. See ALE x1- 

PHARMIC.— Such alfo are treacle-water, plague-water, milk- 

water, poppy-water, &c. | 
Allum-WATER, is a vulnerary water, thus called, by reaſon the 

baſis, or principal ingredient thereof, is allum. See ALLUM, 
and VULNERARY.., 
Angelica-WarkR, is uſually prepared of brandy, angelica- 
roots and ſeeds, carduus, baum, fennel-ſzed, c. the whole 
beat together in a mortar ; infuſed for a night in French 
brandy, and then diſtilled. — It is reputed a good carmina- 


through a cloth, till it be very clear. 

Cinnamon-War ER. — In a quart of water boil half an ounce 
of broken cinnamon ; and taking it off the fire, add a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar: let it cool, and ftrain it, — Or thus: 
take a pound of cinnamon, three pounds of reſe- water, and 
as much white-wine ; bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it fourteen 
days, then diſtil it. — The firſt water that riſes is the beſt; 
then the ſecond ; then the third. See CINNAMON. 

Clary-WAaTER, is compoſed of brandy, ſugar, and cinnamon, 
with a little ambergreaſe diſſolved in it. — It helps digeſtion, 
and is cardiac, — This water is rendered either purgative or 
emetic, by adding reſins of jallop and ſcammony, or crocs 
metallorum. — Some make clary-water of brandy, juice of 
cherries, ſtrawberries and gooſeberries, ſugar, cloves, white 
pepper, and coriander- ſeeds; infuſed, ſugared, and ſtrained. 

Cleve-Wa r ER, is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiſed 
therein, and diſtilled. Sce CLove. 

Cordial, or Cardiac WATERS, are waters proper to ſtrengthen 
and comfort the heart. — Such are thoſe of endive, chi- 
cory, bugloſs, burrage, marigolds, Se. See CARDIAc, 
and CORDIAL. | 

Coſmetic-WaTERS, are waters proper to cleanſe, ſmoothen, 
and beautify the skin. See CogmMETIc. 

Fennel-WATER, — Infuſe a handful of fennel in a pint of cold 
water, for an hour, or an hour and half: add three or for 
ounces of ſugar. Strain it, and drink it. 

Gentian-W ATER. — Take four pounds of gentian roots, . 
ther green, or dried ; mince them ſmall, infuſe them in 
white-wine, or only ſprinkle them therewith ; then di\i:! 
them, with the addition of a little centaury the leſſer Sce 
GENTIAN. 

It is frequently uſed as a ſtomachic, and is alſo commended 
for a deterger ; ſerving in dropſies, jaundice, - obſtructions of 
the viſcera, &c. 

Gum-WATER, is that made by letting gum-arabie, incloſed in 
a linen rag, infuſe in common water. — The ladies alſo 
make water to gum their hair, of quince-kernels ſteeped in 
water. See GUM, and ARAI. | 

Hepatic-W ATERs, are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, ſtrengthen, and 
refreſh the liver. — Such are thoſe of chicory, capillaries, 
purſlain, agrimony, fumitory, Cc. 

Honey-W ATER, is a water prepared in places where much he- 
7 is made, by waſhing out the honey-combs, and the vei- 
ſels they have been in, in common water. — This gives it a 


tive, and cordial, as alſo a cephalic, Ac. See ANGELICA. 


lled, put three parts of 


dy, with one of water boiled; 


5 uſe it as their common drink. See Honey. 

Horſe-raddiſh-WaTER, aqua rephani, is prepared of the juices 

of ſcurvygraſs, brook-lime, water - creſſes, white-wine, lemon - 
| juice, 
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Juice, bryony-root, horſe-raddiſn, winters · bark and nutmeg, | 
digeſted and diſtilled.— It is a good diuretic; cleanſing, and 
n of che viſcera, promoting perſpira- 

. t GT. *; 

Hungary-WATER, is a liquor diſtilled in balneo marie, from 
roſemary- flowers, and ſpirit of wine well reQified. — It has 
its name from the wonderful effects it is ſaid to have had on 
a queen of Hungary, at the age of 72 years. — It is good 
againſt ſaintings, palſies, lethargies, apoplexics, and hyſte- 
rical diſorders. — There are divers ways of preparing it. See 
HUNGARY. | 3 

Hyfteric-W ATERs, are thoſe proper to ſtrengthen the matrix, 

or womb, and remedy the diſorders that befal it. — Such 
are thoſe of bryony, matricary or motherwort, hyſſop, fen- 
nel, baum, mugwort, ſmallage, cr. Ser HysTERIC, 

Iced, or Frozen WATERS, are certain agreeable and wholeſom 
waters, as orange-water, or the like, artificially froze in 
ſummer-time, particulary in hot countries, to be uſed in col- 
lations, c. as coolers. — The way of making them is thus: 
the veſſels containing the liquors deſigned to be froze, are firſt 
ſet in a pail, in ſuch manner, as not to touch each other ; 
then covered up, and the void ſpace in the pail filled with 


fill. — It is a cordial, good againſt the colic, and by fome 
called red plague-water, | * 

Pyony-WATER, is made of pyony and lime-flowers, and lilly of 

the valley ſteeped in canary, and diſtilled : to the water vhus 
rocured, are added che root of male pyony, white dittany, 
irthwort, miſletoe, rue, caſtor, cubebs, cinnamon, betony, 

Sc. — It is a good cordial, and much uſed in nervous caſes. 

Reſe- War ER. — Take of roſes three parts, and of fennel and 
rue each, one part; chop them ſmall, and mix them well 
together ; then diſtil them, See Ros. — This water is 
excellent for the eyes, &c. 

Scordium-WATER, is prepared from the juices of goats-rue, 
ſortel, ſcordium, citrons, and venice treacle, digeſted and 
diftilled. — It is an alexipharmic. 

Second-W ATER. See the article SECUNDA Aqua, 

Specific WATERS, are ſuch as have ſome peculiar virtue, ap- 
propriate to certain difeafes, — Thus purſlain-water, wherein 
mercury has been infuſed, is a ſpecific againſt worms in young 
children, See SPECIFIC, 


Splenetic- WATERS, are thoſe proper againſt diſeaſes of the 
ſpleen, — Such are thoſe of the tamarisk, cuſcuta, hartſ- 
tongue, hops, Cc. See SPLEEN. 


common ice, beaten, and mixed with falt. — Every half] Stephens's-WaTER, Agua Stephani, is made from cinnamon, 


hour they clear out what water the thawing ice ſends to the 
bottom of the pail, by means of a hole at bottom ; and at the 
ſame time ſtir up the liquors with a ſpoon, that they may 
freeze into ſnow: for were they to ſhoot in form of ice, or 
icicles, they would have no taſte. — Then, covering the 
veſſels again, they fill up the pail with more beaten ice, and 
ſalt, in lieu of that diſſolved and evacuated, The more expe- 


mixed with the ice. See FneEZzING. 

. Imperial-WarizR, Aqua imperialis, is a water diſtilled from 
cinnamon, nutmeg, citron-bark, cloves, calamus aromaticus, | 
ſantal, and divers other ſimples, infuſed in white-wine and 
baum-woter, — It is a pleaſant cordial-dram, good againſt 


ditious the freezing is required to be, the more ſalt is to be | 


diſeaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and womb. | 


Funiper- WATER, is a compound water, made of brandy, and 
juniper-berries beaten therein, and diſtilled, See JUNIPER, 
and GENEVA. a 

Lime- War k, is common water, wherein quick-lime has 
been flaked ; and afterwards filtered. See Lims. 

Milk-WaTtER, Aqua ladtit, is prepared of mint, wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, goat's- rue, and meadow-{weet, bruiſed, 
infuſed in milk, and drawn off by infuſion, — It is held alexi- 
pharmic, and cephalic. 

Aqua Mirabilis, or the wonderful WaTtR, is prepared of 
cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmeg, 
ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty four hours, then 
diſtilled. — It is a good and agreeable cordial, carmina- 
tive, c. 

Nephritic-W ATERs, are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and help 
them to diſcharge, by urine, any impurities therein. — Such 
are thoſe of the honeyſuckle, pellitory, raddiſh, beans, mal- 
lows, c. Sec NEPHRITIC, | 

britic-water of Dr. Radcliff, popularly called Dr. 


. 


ginger, galangals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, anis- 
ſeeds, ſweet-fennel, carraway, thyme, mint, ſage, penny- 
royal, pellitory, - roſemary, red roſes, camomile, origany, 
and lavender, ſteeped in french brandy, or ſpirit of wine, and 
diſtilled. — It is a good cephalic and cardiac, and is alſo re. 
puted hyſterical. 

Stomachic WATERS, are ſuch as have the virtue to cleanſe, 


ſtrengthen, and confirm the Rtomach, — As red roſe-water, 
mint-water, aniſeed-water, &c. See STOMACHIC. 

Stygian WATER. See the article AQUA Regatis. 

StypticW AT ER, is a diſſolution of rubified vitriol, or the colcothar 
remaining in the retort, after the ſpirit has been extracted; 


with burnt allum and ſugar-candy. — With thirty grains of 
each of theſe three drugs, ſome mix half an ounce of urine 
of a young man, as much reſe-water, and two ounces of 
plantain-water, — Its uſe is to ſtop bleeding. See Sr ric. 

Surfeit WATER. See the article SURFELT. 

Treacle WATER, Aqua Theriacalis, is directed by the college 
diſpenſatory to be made of green walnuts, rue, carduus, ma- 
rigold, baum, butter-bur-roots, burdock, angelica, maſter- 
wort, water-germander, Venice-treacle, mithridate, canary 


vinegar, and lemon-juice, ſteeped and diſtilled. — It is the 
moſt uſed of any in the ſhops ; though Dr. Quincy decrics 
it as one of the worſt concerted of all. — Its intention is to 
be an alexipharmic, and ſudorific. | 

Other diſpenſatories give a more ſimple treacle- water, made 


from venice treacle, with an equal quantity of brandy and 
vinegar, It is good for ulcers, and eroſions of the mouth ; 


'THERIACA. 


Vulnerary WATER, is a water proper for the healing of 
wounds, prepared from the juice of vulnerary plants. See 
VULNERARY. 


= 


The n 
Radcliff water, is taken into the laſt edition of the college WarTER, in anatomy, &c. is applied to divers liquors, or hu- 


diſpentatory. — It is prepared from the kernels of black cher- 
ries, peaches, and bitter almonds, beaten in a mortar into a 


mours in the human body, See Humour, FLuips, Cc. 
Such is the aqua phlegmatica, phlegmatic water; Which is a 
ſoft ſerous humour contained in the pericardium, and where- 


paſte, with rheniſh wine; and ſeeds of ſmallage, treacle, 
muſtard, gromwel, and parſley, beaten likewiſe, and added 
thereto: to the mixture are put juniper-berries, garlic, oni- 
ons, leeks, pimpernel, horſe-raddiſh, calamus aromaticus, 
cinnamon, wall- rue, mace, and nutmegs: the whole mace- 
rated in rheniſh, ſpirit of black cherries, &c, and thus di- 
filled. — It is one of the moſt powerful detergers and clean- 
ſers known; good in the dropſy, jaundice, aſthma, plcu- 
riſy, &c. 

Ophthalmic, or Eye-WAaTERs, are ſuch as are good in diſorders 
of the eyes. — Such are thoſe of eye-bright, fennel, vervain, 
plantain, celandine, cyanus, c. See OPHTHALMIC. 

Orange-flower WATER, is made of common water, ſugar, and 
orange-flowers, infuſed for about two hours. — After the 
like manner, one may make waters of divers other flowers; 
as violets, jonquils, jeſſamies, tuberoſes, c. 

Peach-WATER, is made after the ſame manner as apricot- 
water ; only with peaches. 

Phagedenic-WATER, is lime-water, to every pound whereof, 
is added twenty or thirty grains of corroſive ſublimate, in 
powder. — It ſerves to cleanſe old ulcers, to cat off fungous 
fleſh, c. Sce PHAGED ANIC. | 

Plague-W aTER, Agua ehidemica, is prepared from the roots 
of maſterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur ; viper-graſs, 
Virginia-ſnskeroot, rue, roſemary, baum, carduus, water- 
germander, marigold, dragon, goat's-rue, and mint; the 
whole infuſed in ſpirit of wine, and diſtilled, See PLAOGU R. 
— Tt is of frequent uſe, as an alexipharmic : it revives the 
ſpirits, and promotes a diaphoreſis. It is the baſis of moſt ju- 
leps now preſcribed, eſpecially in feveriſh caſes, 

Poppy-WaTER, is prepared from the flowers of wild poppies, 

infuſed in white-wine, or brandy,. and drawn off in a cold 


in the heart ſwims. See PERICARDIUM. 

Anatomiſts are divided about it: ſome will not have it natu- 
ral, but ſuppoſe it ſeparated forcibly during the pangs of 
death: their reaſon is, the difficulty they meet withal in 
tracing its paſſage, or how it is carried off, — The lateſt 
anatomiſts, however, ſeem to agree to its being a natural and 
neceſſary humour: and one reafon is, that it is found even 
in the pericardiums of fœtus's. | 

It has likewiſe been diſputed whence it ſhould be ſeparated. 
The freſheſt opinion is, that it is ſecteted by ſome glands 
about the baſis of the heart; and that it diſtils thence, drop 
by drop, into the cavity of the pericardium, in ſuch quantity, 
as juſt to ſupply what is expended daily by the motion and 
warmth of the heart; and ſo needs no evacuation, — Its uſe 
is to moiſten, lubricate, and cool the heart, and prevent any 
inflammation that might ariſe from the dry friction of the 
heart and pericardium. — So that it does the ſame office to 
the heart, that the water does wherein the ſœtus ſwims ; 
which, without it, would not have liberty to move at all. 
See HEART, : 

WATER is alſo uſed in divers ceremonies, both civil and reli- 
gious. — Such is the baptiſmal weter, holy water, &c. See 
BAPTISM, &c. 

Hey WATER, is a water prepared every Sunday in the Ro- 
miſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, Cc. uſed by 
the people to croſs themſelves withal at their entrance, and 


going out of church; and pretended to have the virtue of - 


waſhing away venial fins, driving away devils, preſerving 

from thunder, diſſolving charms, ſecuring from, or curing 
- diſeaſes, Oc. 

The uſe of holy water appears to be of a pretty antient ſtand- 


ing 


eſpecially if a little Armenian bole be diſſolved therein. Sec. 
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mag in the church: witneſs 8. Jerom, in his liſe of 8. Aila-; Warze, in the ſea language. A ſhip is ſaid to be 
rion, and Gretſer de Benedi#t. cap. x, Mc. — NI. Godeau i | 
attributes its original to pope Alexander, a martyr under th. 
_ emperor Adrian. | r 9443 

Many of the reformed take the uſe of holy water to have | \ . 
been borr | Water-Colours, in painting, are ſuch colours as are only di- 
luted and mixed up with gym-water, — In contradiſtinction 


that of oil-colours does painting, properly ſo called. See 
LimninG, and PAinTING, | 
Cut WATER: See the article CuT-Water. | | 
Dead Warzz, in the ſea language, is the eddy water that 
follows the ſtern of the ſhip, not paſſing away ſo faſt as that 
which flides by her fides. See De ap. 


Urban Godfrey Siber, a German, has a diſſertation printes 
at Leipſic, to ſhew, by proofs brought from church: hiſtory, 


of any water. See Gaz, S$0UNDING, &c. 
WaTzR-Gang, a channel cut to drain a- place, by carrying 
off a ſtream of water, Sce Canar, TxencHn, &c, 


WarTzr-Line, of a ſhip, is a line which diſtinguiſhes that part 
-» her under water, from that above, when the is duly 
aden. 


Dan oath among th le, by making thy thigh to rot, 
. | * and thy belly I to Mp *his water ſhall > into thy 
| * bowels, to make thy belly to ſwell, and thy thigh to rot.” 
il | And the woman ſhall lay, Amen, — © Theſe Curſes the prieft 
f * ſhall write in a book, and blot them out with the bitter 
| , Water.” — © When he hath made ber drink the bitter wa- 

| ter, it ſhall come to paſs, that, if ſhe be defiled, the Water 
| | | , hall enter into her, and become bitter, and her belly ſhal 
15 * ſwell, &c,” — If the be not defiled, ſhe ſhall be free, | 
[| and conceive ſeed.” Numbers, ch. v. 

| | WaTzR Ordeal, or Trial, was of two kinds; by hot, and by 


11 | f 
11 trial or Purgation by boiling, ar hot W a TER. — Among our 
| | | anceſtors, there was a way of proving crimes, by immerging 


the body, or the arm in hot water, with divers religlous cere- 


conſiſts of a round glaſs ball, like a bolt-head, about three 
inches in diameter, with a narrow ſtem or neck, of an 
inch diameter; which being poiſed with red lead, ſo as to make 
it but little heavier than pure ſweet tonrer, and thus fitted to one 
end of a fine balance, with a counterpoiſe at the other ; up- 
on ths leaſt addition, of even rod th part of ſalt to a quan- 
tity of water, half an inch of the neck will emerge above 
the water, more than did before. Philoſophical Tranſac. 


WarTtR- Rocket. See the article Rocker. 


In the judgment by . boiling water, the accuſed, or he who 
perſonated the accuſed; was obliged to put his naked arm in- 
to 2 cauldron full of boiling water; and to draw out a ſtone 
thence, placed at a greater or leſs depth, according 'to the 
quality of the crime, This done, the -arm was wrapped 
up, and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth; and at the end of 


three days they returned to view it ; when, if it were found 


drain, or paſſage for twater. See AqQquzpucrt, 
WarTtR-Shovt, a young ſprig, which ſprings out of the root 
or ſtock of a tree. SUCKERS, STOCK, &c. 
WarTzR-She, in the ſea language, a ſort of riding at anchor, 
when a ſhip is moored neither crof the tide, nor right up 
- and down; but quartering betwixt both, 


pope Eugenius II. in lieu of making oath with the hand laid 
on the relicks of ſome ſaint ; which, having been abuſed, was 


* Theotberge, wife of Lothaire of France, having been ac- 
cuſed of inceſt, committed before marriage with her bro- 


* manner wherein the Judges ſhould proceed, in an affair| which place, the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate. Sec 
* Where the crime, though very dubious, did diſhonour to] Warr. 

the king. — The biſhops were of opinion, they ſhould WarTzer-W/ay, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, lying fore 
have recourſe to the proof by Boiling water ; which con-] and aft on the deck, cloſe by her ſides ; to keep the water 


* ſhould plunge her hand into 2 baſon of boiling water, and WarTER-WVheel, an engine for raiſing water in great quantity 
© take out a ring put therein. Sometimes, indeed, they] out of a deep well. PRRSTIAN Hheel. 


5 ſubſtituted another perſon to make the trial, in the room WATERING, in gardening, &c. the application of water 
| ; of the accuſed: accordingly, the rank and quality of | to the ſoil of plants, Ac. when not ſufficiently moiſtened 
4 8 Theotberge excuſing her from making the proof herſelf, | with rain, dew, &c, See SOIL, VzectTATION, &c. 


Þ | © ſhe choſe a man to do it for her ; who, either out of zeal] After ſowing ſeed of any kind, though the ground be ever ſa 
I * for the life and honour of the princeſs, or for money, ſtood} dry, they ſhould never be watered till they have been forty-- 
. * the teſt, and drew out his hand and the ring, without eight hours in the ground, and the ground is a little ſettled 
ih * harm” F. Daniel's Hift. of France. about them ; otherwiſe, a too great 1 of nouriſhment at 
Trial ar Purgation by cold WATER. — After certain prayers, | firſt will be apt to burſt them, See SEED, and SEMIN A- 
and other ceremonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, or tied up] TION, 

all in a pelotoon, or lump ; and thus caſt into 2 river, lake, | Care is to be taken, that the leaves of young and tender 
or veſſel of cold water ; where, if he ſunk, he was held cri-} plants be not watered at all while the weather is cold; only 
minal ; if he floated, innocent. See Jupriciun, Puk A- the ground to be wet about them. — For hardy plants and 
q | TION, PRoor, Dur, &c. | ſeeds, if the nights be cold, water in the forenoon ; other- 

1 Warts, among jewelers, is Properly the colour or luſtre off wiſe, in the evening. | 
Fit | | diamonds, and pearls 3 thus called, by reaſon theſe were an- Mater that comes out of deep pits, or wells, ſhould ſtand a 
1 tiently ſuppoſed to be formed, or concreted of Water, See] day in an open veſſel, ere it be applied to tender plants in the 


Gru, &c. ſpring. — Dung of ſheep, pidgeons, or hens, or aſhes, lime, 
| Thus, they fay, ſuch a pearl is of a fine water. See PeArL.| c. infuſed in the water, will forward the growth of 
11 The water of ſuch a diamond is muddy. See DiAMoxp. plants. See MAN URINO. 


| | The term is ſometimes alſo uſed, though leſs properly, for Warzxixc, in the manufactures — 7; WarzR @ Stuff, is 
8 | for the colour or hue of other precious ſtones. See Preci-| to give it a luſtre, by wetting it lightly, and then paſſing it 
OUs Stane, Gx M, &c, through the preſs, or the calender, whether hot or cold. See 

Wartr-Bailf, is an officer antiently eſtabliſhed in all port-] Carenpes, Tapsy, Pares$ING, &c. | 


Sg. . | | ke} WATTLES, among husbandmen, grates or hurdles, for folds 
There is ſuch an officer ſtill on foot in the city of London, | for ſheep. See HuzDL xs, PARK, &c. 


and hath the principal care of marſhalling the gueſts at the] ter, or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof. See 


his ſuperiors, &c. | of a ſtanding water being naturally plain, and parallel to the 
| | ? horizon ; 


W A v 


horizon ; if by any means it be rendered hollow, as at A, 
Tab. Hydroſtatics, fe- 30.) its cavity will be ſurrounded 
with an elevation BB; this raiſed water will deſcend by its 
gravity, and with the, celerity acquired in deſcending, form 
a new cavity; by which motions, the water will aſcend at 
the ſides of this cavity, and fill the cavity A, while there is 
a new elevation towards C; and when this laſt is depreſſed, 
the water riſes anew towards the ſame part. — Thus arifes a 
ſucceſſi ve motion in the ſurface of the water; and a cavity, 
which carries an elevation before it, is moved along from A 
towards C. — This cavity, with the elevation next it, is cal]- 
ed a wave; and the ſpace taken up by the wave on the ſur- 
face of the water, and meaſured according to the direction 
of the wave's motion, is called the breadth of the wave. See 
RiveR, and UNDULATION. 

The Motion of Waves makes an article in the new philoſo- 
phy; and the laws thereof being now pretty well determined, 
we ſhall give the reader the ſubſtance of what is taught 
thereon. 

19. Then, the cavity, as A, is incompaſſed every way with 


an elevation ; and the motion above-mentioned expands * 


every way: therefore the waves are moved circularly. 
29, Suppoſe, now, A B, (fig. 31.) an obſtacle, againſt which 
the wave, whoſe beginning is at C, ſtrikes ; and we are to 
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examine what change the wove ſuffers in any point, as E, 
when it is come to the obſtacle in that point. In all places 
through which the wave paſſes in its whole breadth, the wave 
is raiſed z then a cavity is formed, which is again filled up; 
which change while the ſurface of the water undergoes, its 
particles go and return through a ſmall ſpace : the direction 
of this motion is along CE, and the celerity may be re- 
preſented by that line. — Let this motion be conceived to be 
. reſolved into two other motions, along G E and D E, whoſe 
celerities are refpeCtively repreſented by thoſe lines. — By 
the motion along DE, the particles do not act againſt the 
| obſtacle ; but after the ſtroke, continue their motion in that 
direction with the ſame celerity ; and this motion is here re- 
preſented by E F, ſuppoſing E F and E D to be equal to one 
another: but by the motion along G E, the particles ſtrike 
directly againſt the obſtacle, and this motion is deſtroyed; 
for though the particles are elaſtic, yet, as in the motion of 
the waves they run through but a ſmall ſpace, going back- 
ward and forward, they proceed ſo ſlowly, that the figure of 
the particles cannot be changed by the blow; and ſo are ſub- 
ject to the laws of percuflion of bodies perfectly hard. See 
ERCUSSION. 
But there is a reflection of the particles from another cauſe : 
the water which cannot go forward beyond the obſtacle, and 
is puſhed on by that which follows it, gives way where there 
is the leaſt reſiſtance ; that is, aſcends: and this elevation, 
which is greater in ſome than other places, is cauſed by the 
motion along G E; becauſe it is by that motion alone that 
the particles impinge againſt the obſtacle. The water, by its 
deſcent, acquires the ſame velocity with which it was raiſed ; 
and the particles of water are repelled from the obſtacle, with 
the ſame force in the direction E G, as that with which they 
ſtruck againſt the obſtacle. — From this motion, and the 
motion above-mentioned along EF, ariſes a motion along 
EH, whoſe celerity is expreſſed by the line E H, which is 
equal to the line CE: and by the reflection, the celerity of 
the wave is not changed; but it returns along EH, in the 
ſame manner, as if, taking away the obſtacle, it had moved 
along E h. 
If from the point C, CD be drawn perpendicular to the 
obſtacle, and then produced, ſo that De ſhall be equal to 
CD, the line H E continued, will go thorough c: and as this 
demonſtration holds good in all points of the obſtacle, it fol- 
lows, that the reflected wave has the ſame figure on that fide 
of the obſtacle, as it would have had beyond the line AB, 
if it had not ſtruc k againſt the obſtacle, — If the obſtacle be 
inclined to the horizon, the water riſes and deſcends upon it, 
and ſuffers a friction, whereby the reflection of the wave 
is diſturbed, and often wholly deſtroyed : and this is the 
reaſon why very often the banks of rivers do not reflect the 
Waves, 
If there be a hole, as I, in the obſtacle B L, the part of the 
wave which goes through the hole continues its motion di- 
rectly, and expands itſelf towards QQ; and there is a new 
wave formed, which moves in a ſemicircle, whoſe centre is 
the hole. For the raiſed part of the wave, which firſt goes 
through the hole, immediately flows down a little at the 
ſides; and by deſcending, makes a cavity, which is ſurround- 
ed with an elevation on every part beyond the hole, which 
moves every way in the fame manner as was laid down in 
the generation of the firſt wave. 
In the ſame manner, a wave to which an obſtacle, as AO, 
is oppoſed, continues to move between O and N ; but expands 
it!elf towards R, in a part of a circle, whoſe centre is not 


very far from O. — Hence, we may eaſily deduce what muſt 

be the motion of a wave behind an obſtacle, as M N. 

Waves are often produced by the motion of a tremulous bo- 

7 which * expand themſelves circularly, though the body 
0 L. II. 


goes and returns in a right line; for the water which is 
raiſed by the agitation, deſcending, forms a cavity, which is 
every where ſurrounded with a riſing. ' 

Different waves do not diſturb one another, when they move 
according to different directions. The reaſon is, that what 
ever figure the ſurface of the water has acquired by the mo- 
tion of the waves, there may in that be an elevation and 
depreſſion; as alſo ſuch a motion as is required in the motion 
of a wave. 

To determine the celerity of the waves, another motion, 
analogous to theirs, muſt be examined. — Suppoſe a fluid 
in the bent cylindric tube EH, (fig. 32.) and let the fluid 
in the leg E F, be higher than in the other leg by the dif- 
tance IE; which difference is to be divided into two equal 
parts at i. — The fluid, by its gravity, deſcends in the 
leg EF, while it aſcends equally in the leg EH: fo that 
when the ſurface of the fluid is arrived at i; it is at the ſame 
heighth in both legs; which is the only poſition wherein the 
liquid can be at 1 but by the celerity acquired in deſcend- 
ing, it continues its motion, and aſcends higher in the tube 
GH; and in EF is depreſſed quite to /, except ſo much as 
it is hindered by the friction againſt the ſides of the tube. — 
'The fluid in the tube G H, which is higher, alſo deſcends 
by its gravity, and ſo the fluid in the tube riſes and falls, 
till it has loſt all its motion by the friction. 

The quantity of matter to be moved, is the whole fluid in 
the tube; the moving force, is the weight of the column 
E, whoſe heighth is always double the diſtance Ei; which 
diſtance, therefore, increaſes and diminiſhes in the ſame ra- 
tio with the moving force. — But the diſtance Ei, is the 
ſpace to be run through by the fluid, in order to its moving 
from the poſition E H, to the poſition of reſt ; which ſpace, 
therefore, is always as the force continually acting upon 
the fluid: but it is demonſtrated, that it is on this account 
that all the vibrations of a pendulum, oſcillating in a cycloid, 
are iſochronal ; and therefore, here alſo, whatever be the 
inequality of the agitations, the fluid always goes and returns 
in the ſame time. — The time in which a fluid thus agi- 
tated aſcends, or deſcends, is the time in which a pendulum 
vibrates, whoſe length is equal to half the length of the fluid 
in the tube, or to half the ſum of the lines EF, FG, GH. 
This length is to be meaſured in the axis of the tube, See 
PENDULUM. 

From theſe principles, to determine the celerity of the 
waves, we muſt conſider ſeveral equal waves following one 
another immediately ; as A, B, C, D, E, F, ( fig. 33.) which 
move from A towards F : the wave A has run its breadth, 
when the cavity A is come to C; which cannot be, unleſs 
the water at C aſcends to the heighth of the top of the wave, 
and again deſcends to the depth C; in which motion, the 
water is not agitated ſenſibly below the line hi therefore, 
this motion agrees with the motion in the tube abovemen- 
tioned; and the water aſcends and deſcends; that is, the 
wave goes through its breadth, while a pendulum of the 
length of half B C performs two oſcillations, or while a pen- 
dulum of the length B CD, that is, four times as long as 
the firſt, performs one vibration. Therefore, the celerity of 
the toave depends upon the length of the line BCD; which 
is greater, as the breadth of the wave is greater, and as the 
water deſcends deeper in the motion of the waves. — In the 
broadeſt waves, which do not riſe high, ſuch a line as BCD, 
does not much differ from the breadth of the wave; and in 
that caſe, a wave moves its breadth, while a pendulum, equal 
to that wave, oſcillates once, Sec OSCILLATION, 

In every equable motion, the ſpace gone through increaſes 
with the time and the celerity ; wherefore, multiply ing the 
time by the celerity, you have the ſpace gone through : 
whence it follows, that the celerities of the waves, are as the 
ſquare roots of their breadths: for as the times in which 
they go through their breadths are in that ratio, the ſame 
ratio is required in their celerities, that the products of the 
times, by their celerities, may be as the breadths of the waves, 


which are the ſpaces gone through, 


Wave Camblets. See the article CAMBLET. 
WAVED, or Wavy, a term in heraldry, when a botdure, 


or any ordinary or charge in a coat of arms, has its out- 
lines indented, in manner of the riſing and falling of waves, 
— This is alſo called undy, undi, or onde. 


Toa Wave, is uſed in the ſea language, for the making ſigns 


for a veſſel to come near, or keep off. See $1GNnAL. 


WAVESON, in the admiralty Jaw, a term uſed for ſuch 


goods, as, after ſhipwreck, appear ſwimming on the waves, 
See FloTsoONn, &c. 


WAVY. See the article WAvED. ; 
WAX, Cera, a ſoft yellowiſh matter, whereof the bees 


form cells to receive their honey. See Hongty-comn, 
CELL, &c, 
Wax is not the excrement of this laborious inſect; as the an- 
tients, and after them many of the moderns, have imagined. 
lt is properly a juice, exuding out of the leaves of plants, 
and adhering to the ſurface thereof; from which it is ſcraped 
off by the bees, with their rough thighs, to build their 
13 X combs 
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combs withal. — It is chiefly afforded by lavender aud roſe- 

mary; from which laſt, any body may gather wax ; and, 

with the aſſiſtance of the microſcope, the wax may be plainly 
ſeen ſticking on the leaves of the plant. So that wax is not 
an animal, but a vegetable ſubſtance. 

Naturalifts have erally imagined wax to be gathered 

from the flower, ſome from the petala, and others from the 

apices ; but Boerhaave affirms it a juice peculiar to the leaves, 
and not afforded by the flowers, which only yield honey. 

See HONEY. 

The honey is formed of a liquid matter, ſucked into the 

body; and only ſeems to arrive at its perfection, in the en- 

wt of the little animal: whereas the wax, being a hard 
ſubſtance, is gathered only with the fore legs and chaps ; 
conveyed thence to the middle legs, and thence to the middle 
joint of the hind legs, where there is a ſmall cavity, like 
the bowl of a ſpoon, to receive it; and where it is collected 
into heaps, of the ſhape and fize of lentils. 
The bee arrived at the hive with its load of wax, finds ſome 
difficulty in unburdening himſelf of ſo tenacious a matter. — 
Frequently, being unable to lay it down himſelf, he calls 
for aſſiſtance, by a particular motion of the legs and wings; 
upon which, a number of his companions ſtraight run to his 
ſuccour, and each with his jaws takes off a ſmall quantity of 
the wax; others ſucceeding ; till their laden fellow be quite 
disburdened. See Howe x. 
Wax makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; the 
conſumption thereof, throughout the ſeveral parts of Europe, 
being incredible, — There are two kinds, white, and yelloto; 
the yellow is the native wax, juſt as it comes out of the 
hive, after expreſſing the honey, &c. the white is the fame 
wax, only purified, waſhed, and expoſed to the air. The 
preparation of each follows. 

Yellow-Wax. — To procure the wax from the combs for 
uſe ; after ſeparating the honey from them, in the manner 
deſcribed under the article Hoxzy ; they put all the matter 
remaining in a large kettle, with a ſufficient quantity of 
water ; where, with a moderate fire, they melt it, and then 
ſtrain it through a linen cloth, by a preſs: ere cold, they 
ſcum it with a tyle, or a piece of wet wood, and caft it, 


while yet warm, in wooden, earthen, or metalline moulds ; 


having firſt anointed them with honey, oil, or water, to pre- 
vent the wax from ſticking. — Some, to purify it, make uſe 
of Roman vitriol, or copperas ; but the true ſecret is to melt, 
ſcum it, &c. properly, without any ingredients at all. 


The beſt is that of a high colour, an agreeable ſmell, brit-]. 


tle, and that does not ſtick to the teeth when chewed. It 
is often ſophiſticated with roſin, or pitch coloured with ro- 
cou, or turmeric. 

By chymiſtry, wax yields a white thick oil, reſembling but- 
ter ; whence the chy miſts call it butter of wax. — From this 
oil is drawn a ſecond, as clear as water; both the one and 
the other are excellent for chilblains. — The feces remaining 
in the bag, after expreſſing the wax, is uſed both by far- 
riers and ſurgeons, with ſucceſs, againſt ſtrains, 

White Wax. — The whitening or blanching of was, is per- 
formed by reducing the yellow ſort, firſt, into little bits or 
grains, by melting it, and throwing it, while hot, into cold 
water, or elſe by ſpreading it into very thin leaves, or skins. 
See WHITE, 

This wax, thus granulated, or flatted, is expoſed to the air 
on linen cloths ; where it reſts night and day, having equally 
need of fun and dew. — Then they melt and granulate it 
over again ſevera] times; ſtill laying it out to the air, in the 
intervals, between the meltings. 

When the ſun and dew have at length perfectly blanched it, 
they melt it, for the laſt time, in a large kettle ; out of 


which they caſt it, with a ladle, upon a table, covered — 


with little round dents or cavities, of the form of the cakes 
of white wax fold by the apothecaries, &c. having firſt wet 
thoſe moulds with cold water, that the wax may be the 
eaſier got out. — Laſtly, they lay out theſe cakes. to the air 
for two days and two nights, to render it more tranſparent, 
and drier. 
This wax is uſed in the making of torches, tapers, 
flambeaux, figures, and other wax-works, See Tart, 
FLAMBEAU, &c, | | 
Ic is alſo an ingredient in, plaiſters, cerats, and divers 
pomatums, and unguents, for the complexion. See CE- 
RATE, &c. 
Yellow wax is made ſoſt with turpentine, yet retains its na- 
fural colour, — Red wax, is only the white melted with 
turpentine, and reddened with vermilion or orcanette. — 
Werdegreaſe makes it green; and burnt paper, or lampblack, 
black. — Some travellers tell us of a natural black Was ; aſ- 
ſuring us there are bees, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
that make an excellent honev, includeq in black cells. — Of 
this wax it is, that the Indians make thoſe little vaſes, 
wherein they gather their halſam of Tolu. 

Chafe Wax. See the article CHAFE. 

Virgin Wax, Propolis, is a ſort of reddiſh wax, uſed by the 


juſt as taken out of the hive, without any art, or prepara- 

tion of boiling, &c. — It is the moſt tenacious of any, and 

is held good for the nerves, See PRoPOL1s, and Virary, 

Sealing Wax, or Speniſh Wax, is a compoſition of gum- 
lacca, melted and prepared with roſin and chalk, and colour- 
ed red with ground cinnabar. See Lacca. 

W a x-Candles. See the article CAN DLE. 

WAXx-wokk. — Here we muſt not forget that pretty inven- 
tion of M. Benoiſt, a man famous at Paris for his figures 
of wax. — Being, by proſeſſion, a painter, he found the (c- 
cret of forming moulds on the faces of living perſons, even the 
faireſt and moſt delicate, without any danger, either to 
their health, or complexion : in which moulds he caſt masks 
of war; to which, by his colours, and glaſs eyes imitated from 
nature, he gave a ſort of life: infomuch, as when clothed 
in proper habits, they bore ſuch a reſemblance, that it was 
diſicult diſtinguiſhing between the copy and the original. 

Grafting Wax, is a compoſition ſerving to bind or fix the 
bud, or graft in the cleft of the ſtock. See ENGRAFTING, 
Inſtead of grafting wax, the country gardeners, &c. only 
uſe clay, which they lay over a piece of linen cloth, and ſo 
keep it moiſt ; and to prevent its cracking with the heat of 
the ſun, tie moſs over it. — But the wax ordinarily uſed, i; 
a compoſt of one pound and a half of pitch, a quarter of a 
pound of wax, and an ounce of oil of almonds, melted and 
mixed together; with the addition, in ſpring or autunm, of 
a moderate quantity of turpentine. See Mummy. 

For cleft-grafting, whip-grafting, and gratting by approach, 
Mr. Mortimer recommends tempered clay, or ſoft wax ; but 
for rind-grafting, clay and horſe-dung. 

WAXING, Ceratio, in chymiſtry, the preparation of any mat- 
ter to render it fit and diſpoſed to liquify, or melt, which 

| of itlelf it was not. 

This is frequently done, to enable things to penetrate into 
metals, or other ſolid bodies. 

WAX-SCO T, or Wax-s Hor, Ceragium, in our antient cuſ- 
toms, money paid twice a year towards the charge of main- 
taining lights, or candles in the church. 

WAX, Via. See Roap, and VIA; fee alſo WerGn. 

Roman ways are divided into conſular, pratorian, military, 

and public. See MILITARY, &c. 

We have four notable ones in England; antiently called 

chimini quatuor, and entitled to the privileges of pax regis. 

The firit Watling-freet, or Matbeling-ſtreet, leading from 

Dover to London, Dunſtable, Touceſter, Atterſton, and the 

Severn, near the Wrekin in Shropſhire, extending as far 23 

Angleſea in Wales. — The ſecond, called Hikenild, or Il. 

nild-ftreet, ſtretches from Southampton, over the river 1:3 

at Newbridge, thence by Camden and Litchfield, then paſ- 

ſes the Derwent near Derby, ſo to Bolſover-Caſtle, and ends 

at Tinmouth. — The third, called Faſe- May, becauſe 11 

ſome places it was never per fected, but lies as a large ditch ; 

leads from Cornwal through Devonſhire, by Tetbury near 

Stow in the Wolds ; and beſide Coventry to Leiceſter, New- 

ark, ſo to Lincoln, — The fourth, called Erming, or H- 

minage-ſtreet, ſtretches from 8. David's in Weſt-Wales, to 

Southampton. X 

Milky Way. See the article GaLaxy. 

Way of a fhip, is ſometimes uſed for the fame with the rale, 
or run of her, forward and aftward on. See Run. 

But the term is more commonly underſtood, in reſpect 0: 
her failing. — When ſhe goes apace, they fay, ſhe has 
good way z; and they call the account how faſt ſhe fails bye 
log, keeping an account of her way. See LoG, 

And becauſe moſt ſhips are apt to fall a little to the lee-ward 
of their true courſe; they always, in caſting up the log- 
board, allow ſomething for her letard way : which is o 
point, or more, according to her way of failing. See LEV 
Wavy. 

Way of the rounds, chemin des rondes, in fortification, is 4 
ſpace left for the paſſage of the rounds, between the rampart, 


and the wall of a fortified town. See Round, © 

This is not now much in uſe ; becauſe the parapet not being 
above a foot thick, it is ſoon overthrown by the enemy 3 
cannon, 


Covert-W av, | CoveRrrT. 
Foſſe Wav. Fosse-FH/ay. 
Gang Wax. . GanG-Way. 
HatchW av. See the article HaTcn-//ay. 
Spur-Wayv. Spur-Way. 
Water-Way. Water-W Av. 


WAY-WISER an inſtrument for meaſuring the road, or di- 
tance gone; called alſo perambulator, and podometer, or pe- 
dometer. See PERAMBULATOR, and PEDOMETER. 

WAYWODE, is properly a title given the governors of the 
chief places in the dominions of the czar of Muſcovy. 

The palatines, or governors of provinces in Poland, alf 
bear the quality of waywedes, or warwodes, See PALA- 
TINE. 

The Poles likewiſe call the princes of Walachia and Mol. 
davia, waywodes ; as eſteeming them no other, than on tic 
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becs to {top up the clefts, or holes of the hive, — It is applied 


foot of governors ; pretending that Walachia and Molda a 
are 
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WEA 
W EALD, or WELD, the woody part of a country; a5 the 


WEA 


are provinces of Poland, which have withdrawn themſelves 
from the obedience of the republic. — Every where elſe theſe 
are called hoſpodars. See HosPODAR. 

Du Cange ſays, that the name waywode is uſed in Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Hungary, for a general of an army : and Leun- 
clavius, in his Pande#ts of Turky, tells us, it uſually figni- 
fies 1 or commander. 

Pulſe. See the article PULSE. 


Harald of Kent. — It is miſ-printed in ſome books and maps, 
the Wild of Kent, Suffex, and Surry. 


WEANEL, a country word for a young beaſt newly wean- 


ed, or taken from ſucking its dam. 


WEANIN G, Abla#ation., See ABLACTATION. 
WEAPONS. See the articles ARMS, aud ARMOUR. 
WearoN-Sabve, a kind of unguent, ſuppoſed to cure wounds 


ſympathetically, by being applied, not to the wound, but to 
the weapon that made it. See SYMPATHETIC Powder, 
TRANSPLANTATION, &c, 


WEAR, or WEzx, a great ſtank, or dam in a river; fitted 


for the taking of fiſh, or for coaveying the ſtream to a mill. 
See FISHING. 


WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, 


with regard to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, wind or 
calm, rain, hail, froſt, ſnow, fog, &c. See ATMQSPHERE, 
Rain, HeaT, Wind, HA, FRosr, &c. 

As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and; animals live 
and breathe, and as that appears to be the great principle of 
moſt animal and vegetable productions, alterations, &c. (See 
Alk.) — There does not ſeem any thing in all philoſophy, 
of more immediate concernment to us, than the ſtate of the 
weather. In effect, all living things are only aſſemblages, 
or bundles of vellels, whoſe juices are kept moving by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and which, by that motion main- 
tain life. So that any alterations in the rarity or denſity, the 
heat, purity, &c. of that, muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
proportionable ones in theſe, 


What vaſt, yet regular alterations, a little turn of weather | 


makes, in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirit of wine, or in 
2 piece of ſtring, c. every body knows, in the common 
inſtance of bacometers, thermometers, hygrometers, Sc. and 
it is owing partly to our inattention, and partly to our un- 
equal, intemperate courſe of living, that we do not feel as 
great and as regular ones in the tubes, chords, and fibres, of 
our own bodies, 
It is certain, a great part of the brute creation have a ſenſibility, 
and ſagacity this way, beyond mankind ; and yet, without 
any means or diſpoſition thereto, more than we; except that 
their veſſels, fibres, &c. being, in other reſpects, in one 
equable habitude; the ſame, or a proportionable cauſe from 
without, has always a like, or proportionable effect on them: 
that is, their veſſels are regular barometers, Cc. affected only 
from one external principle, viz. the diſpoſition of the at- 
moſphere ; whereas ours are acted on by divers from with- 
in, as well as without; ſome of which check, impede, and 
prevent the action of others. See BAROMETER, T HER- 
MOMETER, HYGROMETER, &c. 
We know of nothing more wanting than a juſt theory of the 
weather, on mechanical principles. — But, in order to that, 
a compleat hiſtory of the weather will be required. 
Were regiſters carefully kept in divers parts of the globe, 
for a good ſeries of years, we ſhould be enabled to determine 
the directions, breadth, and bounds of the winds, and of the 
weather they bring with them ; the correſpondence between 
the weather of divers places, and the dependance between 
one fort and another at the ſame place. — In time, no doubt, 
we might learn to ſoretel divers great emergencies z as, extra- 
ordinary heats, rains, froſts, droughts, dearths, plagues, and 
other epidemical diſeaſes, Wc. 
The members of our Royal ſociety, the French academy of 
ſciences, and divers other authors of note, have made ſome 
eſſays this way; but the drineſs and quaintneſs of the ſub- 
jects, has induced them all to drop it. 
Eraſ. Bartholin, for inſtance, has obſervations of the 2w2a- 
ther for every day throughout the year 1671: Mr. W. 
Merle made the like at Oxford, for ſeven years, viz. the 
ears 1337, 1338, 1339, 1340, 1341, 1342, 1343. Dr. 
lot did the ſame at the ſame place, for the year 1684; 
Mr. Hillier, at Cape Corſe, for the years 1686, 1687 z 
Mr. Hunt, Fc. at Greſham College, for the years 1695, 
1696; Mr. Derham, at Upminſter in Eſſex, for the years 
1691, 1692, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1703, 1704, 1705 Mr. 
Townley, in Lancaſhire, in 1697, 1698; Mr. Cunningham, 
at Emin in China, for the years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 
Mr. Locke, at Oats in Eſſex, 1692; Dr. Scheuchzer, at 
Zurich, in 1708; and Dr. Tilly, at Piſa, the ſame year. 
See the Philoſoph. Tranſatt. 
The form of Mr. Derham's obſervation, we give as a ſpe- 
cimen of a journal of this kind; obſerving that he notes the 
ſtrength of the winds, by o, I, 2, 3; &c. and the quan- 
tity of rain, as it fell through a tunnel, in pounds and cen- 
teſimals. 
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Phenomena of the WR ATH RR, Oftober 1697, 


As a ſpecimen of the uſe of ſuch hiſtories, we ſhall add ſome 
general remarks, drawn from them by Mr. Derham ; and, 
te. That foggy weather makes the mercury riſe in the 
barometer, as well as the north wind, — The cauſe, he 
ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the acceſſion of the load of 
vapour, to the former weight of the atmoſphere. See FoG. 
Miſling weather, he likewiſe obſerves to have the like effect. 
Sec BAROMETER. 

29. The colds and heats in England and Switzerland, begin 
and end nearly about the ſame time: nay, and any remarkable 


weather, eſpecially if it continue any while, aflects one place 


az well as the other. See Hear. 

39. That the remarkably cold days in June, anno 1708, 
were found, in Switzerland, to precede ours, commonly by 
about five days, or more; and that the remarkable heats in 
the following months, began to abate in both places about 
the ſame time; only ſomewhat ſooner here than there. See 
Coup. 

4. That though the winds in both places frequently agree, 
yet they oftener differ. See W1nD. 

59. That the barometer is always lower at Zurich than at 
Upminſter, by ſometimes one, and ſometimes above two Eng- 
liſh inches; but the common difference is about half an inch. 
Which may be ſolved, either by ſuppoſing Zurich ſituate one 
fourth of a mile higher above the level of the ſea than Up- 
minſter; or elſe, by ſuppoſing that part of the te: raqueous 
globe, as lying nearer the line, to be higher, and more diſ- 
tant from the centre than ours is, which lies nearer the pole. 
See EarRTH, MouUNTAIN, Cc. 

69. That the barometers generally riſe and fall together at 
far diſtant places: though this agreement of the barometer is 
not ſo conſtant between Zurich and Upminſter, as in places 
nearer home, viz. at London and Paris ; where, again, the 
agreement is not ſo great as between Upminſter and Lan- 
caſhire. 

79, That the variations of the barometer are greateſt, as 
the places are neareſt the pole. — Thus, e. gr. the mercury at 
London has a greater range by two or three lines than at 
Paris; and at Paris, a greater than at Zurich. — In ſome 
places near the equinoctial, there is ſcarce any variation at all. 
See BAROM ETER. 

39 That the rain in Switzerland and Italy is much greater 
in quantity, throughout the year, than that in Eſſex; yet 
the rains are more frequent, 7. e. there are more rainy days 
in Eſſex, than at either of thoſe places, — T he proportion 
of the annual rains that fall in the ſeveral places we have any 
good obſervations of, ſtand thus: At Zurich, the depth of 
the annual rain, at a medium, 1s about 3: 3 Engliſh inches; 
at Piſa, 434; at Paris, 233 at Lifle in Flanders, 23 4 nches; 
at Townley in Lancaſhire, 42 13 at Upminſter, 19 4. Sce 
RAIN. | 

9*. That cold contributes greatly to rain; and that, appa- 
rently, by condenſing the ſuſpended vapours, and making 
them deſcend. — Thus, very cold months, or ſeaſons, are ge- 
nerally followed immediately by very rainy ones; and cold 
ſummers are always wet ones. See CoLD, and V APOUR. 
10%. That high ridges of mountains, as the Alps, and the 
ſnows they are covered withal, not only affect the neighbour- 
ing places by the colds, rains, vapours, Sc. they produce, 
but even diſtant countries, as England, often partake of their 
effects. — Thus, the extraordinary colds, December 1 7 08, 
and the relaxations thereof, were felt in Italy and Swit- 
zerland, ſeveral days ere they reached us: an indication, 
Mr. Derham thinks, that they were derived from them to 
us. 


Prognoſtics of the WEATHER. — We do not here mean to 


obtrude the idle, arbitrary obſcrvations of fanciful people up- 
on our reader. — That cloud of popular predict ons from the 
brute. world, which partly the ſagacity, and partly the cre- 


dulity of our countrymen have eftabliſhed, we ſet aſide, as 


not flowing from any natural, neceſſary relations, that we 
know of, in. the things themſelves. — Such is the forctelling 
of rain and wind, from watcr-fowls flocking to land, or 
Lnd-fowls to the water; from birds pruning their feathers, 
geeſe gaggling, crows cawing loud, and flying in companies, 
\wallows chattering, and flying low, peacocks crying, much, 
aſſes braying, deer fighting, foxes and wolves howling, fiſhes 
playing, ants and bees keeping within doors, moles caſting 
up earth, earthworms creeping out, c. — We ſhall offer 
nothing on this head, but what has ſome viſible foundation 
in the nature of things; and which lets ſome light into the 
cauſe and reaſon of weather itſelf, or diſcovers ſome notable 
effects thereof, 

19, Then, 
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re. Then, 4 thick, dark addy, laſting for ſome tim?, without | 
either ſun or rain, always becomes firſt fair, then foul, i. e. 
n a fair clear sky, ere it turns to rain. This, the 
rev. Mr. 


Clarke, who kept a regiſter of the weather for 30 


the learned 
knew to fail: at leaſt, when the wind was in any of the 
_ eaſterly points: but Mr. Derham has obſerved the rule to 
Hold good, be the wind where it will. And the cauſe is ob- 
vious, — The atmoſphere is replete with vapours, which, 
though ſufficient to reflect and intercept the ſun's rays from 
us, yet want denſity to deſcend ; and while the vapours con- 


years, ſince 2 into Mr. Derhatm's hands by his grandſon 


tinue in the ſame ſtate, the weather will do fo too. — Ac- | 


cordingly, ſuch weather is generally attended with moderate 
- warmth, and with little or no wind to diſturb the vapours, 
and an heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain them ; the barometer being 
- commonly high. — But when the cold approaches, and, by 
condenſing, drives the vapours into clouds or drops, then, way 
is made for the ſun- beams; till the ſame vapours, being by 
further condenſation formed into rain, fall down into drops. 
2% A change in the warmth of the weather, is generally fol- 
led by a change in the wind, — Thus, the northerly and 


ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and |. 


warm weather, are really the effects of the cold or warmth 
of the atmoſphere ;, of which Mr. Derham aſſures us he has 
had ſo many confirmations, that he makes no doubt of it. — 
Thus, it is common to fee a warm ſoutherly wind ſuddenly 
changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow or hail ; or to ſee 
the wind, in a cold froſty morning, north, when the ſun has 
well warmed the earth and air, wheel towards the ſouth ; 
and again turn northerly or eaſterly in the cold evening. 

3*. Mot vegetables expand their flowers and down in ſun- 
ſhiny weather, and towards the evening ; and againſt rain, 
cleſe them again; eſpecially at the beginning of their flower- 
ing, when their ſeeds are tender and ſenſible, — This is vi- 
ſible enough in the down of dandelion, and other downs : 
and eminently in the flowers of pimpernel.; the opening and 
ſhutting of which, Gerard obſerves, are the countryman's 
weatherwiſer, whereby he foretels the weather. of the follow- 
ing day. — The rule is, if the flowers. be cloſe ſhut up, it 
betokens rain and foul weather : if they be ſpread abroad, 
fair weather, Ger. Herb. Lib. II. | | 
Eſt & alia [arbor in Tylis] femilis, folioftor tamen, roſeique flo- 
r1s; quem nottu comprimens, aperire incipit ſolis exortu, me- 
ridie expandit. Incelæ dormire eum dicunt. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
Lib. XII. cap. 11. 

The ſtalk of trefoil, my lord Bacon obſerves, ſwells againſt 
rain, and grows more upright : and the like may be obſerved, 
though not ſo ſenſibly, in the ſtalks of moſt other plants, — 
He adds, that in the ſtubble fields there is found a ſmall red 
flower, called, by the country-people, wincopipe ; which open- 
ing in a morning, is a ſure indication of a fine day. 

That vegetables ſhould be affected by the fame cauſes that 
affect the weather, is very conceivable ; if we conſider them 
as ſo many hygrometers, and thermometers, conſiſting of an 
infinite number of trachez, or air. veſſels; by which they 
have an immediate communication with the air, and par- 
take of its moiſture, heat, Cc. — Theſe trachez are very 
viſible in the leaf of the ſcabioſe, vine, c. See PLANT, 
VEGETABLE, Oc. 

Hence it is, that all wood, even the hardeſt and moſt ſolid, 


ſwells in moiſt weather ; the vapours eaſily inſinuating into | 


the pores thereof ; eſpecially of that which is lighteſt and 
drieſt. — And hence we derive a very extraordinary uſe of 
wood, viz. for breaking rocks and mill-ſtones, See Woop. 
The method at the quarries is this. — Having cut a rock 
into a cylinder, they divide that into ſeveral leſſer cylinders, 
by making holes at proper diſtances round the great one : 
theſe holes they fill with ſo many pieces of fallow wood, 
dried in an oven; which, in moiſt weather, becoming im- 
pregnated, with the humid corpuſcles of the air, ſwell ; 
and, like wedges, break or cleave the rock into ſeveral 
ſtones. "4 | | 
Prediftions of the WEATHER from the barometer. See BaRo- 


METER. 
WEATHER-COCK, or WEATHER-vVANE, a moveable 


„Samuel Clarke; this, he ſays, he fcarce ever 


— 


— 


my 


WEATHER-GAGE at ſea.—A ſhip'is ſaid to have the m2. 

ther. gage of another, when ſhe is to the windward of her, 
See GAGE. | Kid | | 

WEATHERING, a doubling, or failing by a point, or 

lace. : 

To weather a ſhip, is to get to the windward of her. 

The WEATHERING of @ hawk, n is the: ſct- 
ting her abroad to take the air. See Hawk, and HAwx- 
ING. DE ee” 

WEAVING, che art or act of working a web of cloth, 
filk, linen, or other ſtuff, on a loom, with a ſhuttle. Sce 
Loom, SwuTTLE®, WB, Oc. | N 
It is difficult to ſay, with any aſſurance, who it is we o 
this admirable invention to, unleſs we chuſe to aſcribe it to 
the ſpider, that poiſonous, but ingenious little inſet, which 
draws certain infinitely fine threads from its own ſubſtance 
through papillæ near its anus. See SILK, and WEB. 

WreavinG: of Cloth CLoTH. 

WraAvinG of Tapeſtry, &c. 8 dee 3 TaPtesTRY, &c. 

Stocking WEAVING. STOCK1NGS, 

WEB, a fort of tiſſue, or texture, formed of threads inter 

woven with each other 7 ſome whereof are extended in length, 

and called the warp ; and others drawn acroſs them, called 
the woof. See TEXTURE, Woor, WART, Ec. 

Spiders Wer, or Cob-Wz B, is a very delicate and wonderful 
tiſſue, which that inſect ſpins out of its own bowels ; ferving 
it as a ſort of toil, or net to catch flies, &c. withal. — For 
the manner wherein the ſpider ſpins his web, the admirable 
mechaniſm of the parts ſubfervient thereto, and the uſes 
thereof, ſee 8 LK. 

Dr. Lifter tells us, that attending nearly to a ſpider weaving 
a net, he obſerved it ſuddenly to deſiſt in the mid-work ; 
and turning its tail to the wind, darted out a thread, with 
the violence and ſtream we ſee water ſpout out of a jet: 

. this thread, taken up by the wind, was immediately emit- 
ted ſome fathoms long; ſtill iſſuing out of the belly of the 
animal. — By and by the ſpider leaped into the air, and the 
thread mounted her up ſwiftly. — After this diſcovery, he 
made the like obſervation in near thirty different ſorts of ſpi- 
ders; and found the air filled with young and old, failing on 
their threads, and doubtleſs ſeizing gnats and other inſects in 
their paſſage : there being often manifeſt ſigns of flaughter, 
legs and wings of flies, &c. on theſe threads, as well as in 
their webs below. . 

Dr. Hulſe diſcovered the ſame thing about the ſame time. In 

- letter of Dr, Liſter to Mr. Ray, he thinks there is a fair hint 
of the darting of ſpiders in Ariſtotle, Hit. An. Lib. IX. cap. 39. 
and in Pliny, Lib. X. cap. 74. But for their failing, the an- 
tients are ſilent, and thinks it was firſt ſeen by him. — In 
another letter to Mr. Ray, dated January 1670, ſpeaking of 
the heighth ſpiders are able to fly to, he ſays, * Laſt Octo- 
© ber, &c. Tank notice that the air was very full of webs; 
1 forthwith mounted to the top of the higheſt ſteeple on 
© the Minfter, ſin York] and could there diſcern them yet 
© exceeding high above me.” 

Pin and WEB. See the article P1y. 

WEDGE, Cuneus, in mechanics, the laſt of the five powers, 
or ſimple machines. Sce MECHANICAL Per, 

The wedge is a triangular priſm, whoſe baſes are equilateral 

acute-angled triangles, See PRISNM. 

Authors are divided about the principle whence the wedge de- 

rives its power. — Ariſtotle conſiders it as two levers of the 

firſt kind, inclined toward each other, and acting oppoſite 
ways. — Guido Ubaldus, Merſennus, Sc. will have them 
levers of the ſecond kind. — But Fr. de Lanis ſhews, that 
the wedge cannot be reduced to any lever at all. Sce Lever. 

Others refer the wedge to the inclined plane. — Others, 

again, with De Stair, deny the wedge to have ſcarce any force 

at all; and aſcribe much the greateſt part to the mallet thac 
drives it. — But the lateſt authors agree to refer the effect 
of the wedge, to the cochlea, or ſcrew. See Screw. 

Its doctrine is contained in this propoſition, — If a power 

© be applied to a wedge, in ſuch manner, as that the line of 

direction C D, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 53.) perpendicular to 
© AB, is to the reſiſtance to be overcome, as AB to CD; 
© the power will be equal to the reſiſtance.” 


—— 


vane, in form of a cock, or other ſhape ; placed on high, to be 
turned round according to the direction of the wind, and point 
out what quarter the wind blows from. See WIN p, and 
ANEMOMETER. 

WEATHER-GLASSES, are inſtruments contrived to indi- 
cate the ſtate, or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, cold, 
gravity, moiſture, &c, to meaſure the changes befalling in thoſe 
feſpects; and, by thoſe means, to predict the alteration of 
weather, as rains, winds, ſnow, Cc. h 
Under the claſs of weather-glaſſ+s, are comprehended barome- 
ters, thermometers, bygrometers, manometers, and anemometers. 
of each whereof there are divers kinds: ſee their theories. 
conſtructions, uſes, kinds, &c. under the reſpective articles, 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, &c 

WEATHER-BOARD, in the ſea language, that ſide of a 
ſhip which is to the windward, | 


Or thus: If the power directly applied to the head of the 
* wedge, be to the reſiſtance to be overcome by the wedge, 
© as the thickneſs of the wedge is to its heighth ; then the 
© power will be equivalent to its reſiſtance; and, if increa(- 
© ed, will overcome it.” 

For the firmneſs whereby the parts of the obſtacle, ſuppoſe 


wood, adhere to one another, is the reſiſtance to be over- 


come by the wedge, Ser FiRMNEss, and RESI1STENCE. 

Now it is evident, that while the wedge is drove into the 
wood, the way or length it has gone is B A, (fig. 54.) and 
DC is the way or length gone in the fame time, by the 
impediment ; that is, the parts C and D of the wood, are 
ſo far divided aſunder: and according as the wedge is drove 
down farther and farther along its heighth ; ſo the parts C 
and D of the wood, are divided more and more, along the 


thickneſs of the wedge, | | 
. Hence, 


e 


— © 


Hence, if the thickneſs of the wedge (that is, the way of the 


impediment, and conſequently its velocity) be to the heighth 
of the wedge, (that is, the way, and conſequently the velo- 
city of the power) as the power to the impediment, or re- 
ſiſtance ; then the momentum of the power, and the impe- 
diment, will be equal the one to the other; and conſequently 
the power, being increaſed, will overcome the reſiſtance. 
Hence, 1. the power equivalent to half the reſiſtance, is to it 
as AC to D Ee 6 


WEDLO CK. See MAR RLIAOR, Wix, Husz and, &c. 
WEDNESDAY, See the article MoxTn, Day, &c. 
Aſh-WEDNEsDAY,. See the article ASH-IWWedneſd . 
WEED, a common name for all rank and wild herbs, that 
grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful herbs 
they grow among, See PLanr, Hers, &c. 
Dyer's WEED, wodwax, or gem/?a tinforia. See Dyixo. 
Fuller's WEED. See the articles TUTarsrTLs, and TzazL. 
WEED, in the miners language, denotes the degeneracy of a 
load or vein of fine metal, into an uſeleſ marcaſite, See 
Vein, Ming, MerTar, MarcaAsire, &c. 

Wekns, alſo denote a peculiar habit, wore by the relicts 1 
perſons deceaſed, by way of mourning. See MovkRnixg. 
WEEK, Septimana, Hebdomada, in chronology, a diviſion 01 

time, compriling ſeven days. See Time, and Day. 

The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing time 
by ſevents, is greatly controverted. — Some will have it to 
take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals of the moon, 


Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very antient, — 
The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the oriental nations, 
appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : though it did not 
get footing in the weſt, til] Chriſtianity brought it in: the 
Romans reckoned their days not by ſevenths, but by ninths ; 
and the antient Greeks by decads, 'or tenths, 

Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it was 
upon a different principle from the other eaſtern nations, — 
God himſelf having appointed them to work ſix days, and 
to reſt the ſeventh, in order to keep up the ſenſe and re- 
membrance of the creation 3 Which being effected in fix days, 
he reſted the ſeventh. See SABBATH, 

Some authors will even have the uſe of weeks, among the 
other eaſtern nations, to have proceeded from the Jews; 
but with little PPearance of probability. — It is with better 
reaſon that others ſuppoſe the uſe of weeks among the hea- 
thens of the eaſt, to be a remain of the tradition of the 
creation, which they had ftill retained with divers others, 
This is the opinion of Grotius, De Yericat, Relig. Chriſt, 
Lib. I. who likewiſe proves, that not only throughout the 
eaſt, but even among the Greeks, Italians, Celtz, Sclavi, 
and even the Romans themſelves, the days were divided in- 
to Weeks ; and that the ſeventh day was in extraordinary ve- 
neration. — This appears from Joſeph. adv. Appion. II. 
Philo De Creatione, Clem. Alexand. Strom. 1 
Though Helmoldus, Lib. I. cap. 84. Philoſtratus, Lib. III. 
cap. 13. Dion. Lib. XXX V1II Tibullus, Lucian, Homer, 
Callimachus, Suetonius, Herodotus, Sc. who mention the 
ſeptenary diviſion of days as very antient, ſuppoſe it to have 
been derived from the Egyptians, 

The Days of the With were denominated by the Jews, ſrom 
the order of their ſucceſſion from the ſabbath. — Thus, the 
day next after the ſabbath, they called the firft of the ſab- 
bath, the next, the ſecond of the ſabbath, arid fo of the reſt ; 
Except the ſixth, which they called peraſceve, or Preparation 
of the ſabbath. See PaRASCEve, 

The like method is ſtill kept up by the Chriſtian Arabs, Per- 
fans, Ethiopians, &c. — The antient heathens denominated 
the days of the week from the ſeven planets 3 Which names ar- 
{till generally retained among the Chriſtians of the weſt. — 
Thus, the firſt day was called Jun. day, dies ſolis; the ſecond 
Moon. day, dies lunæ, Ec. a practice the more natural on 
Dion's principle, who ſays, the Egyptians took the diviſion 
of the week itſelf from the ſeven planets, 

In effe&, the true reaſon of theſe denomination. ſeems to be 
founded in aſtrology. For the aſtrologers, diſtributing the go- 
vernment and direction of all the hours in the week among the 
ſeven planets, hYyY G$oO7g 2 ), ſo as that the government 


planet which preſided over the firſt hour thereof: and that 
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Pit STM SUM equitur, pallida Luna ſub 
Whercin, the capital Acer, SIM SUM pi the 
initial Jetters of the Planets, — $9 that, the order of the 


"maginary power each planet has, in its turn, on the firſt hour 


Dion. Caflius gives another reaſon of the denomination, 
fetched from the celeftia] harmony. — For it being obſerved 
that the harmony of the diateſſaron, wh 


tio of 4 to 3, is of great force and effect in muſic; it was 


ſiah, the deſtruction, rebuilding, &c. of the temple, chap. ix. 


ver. 24, Cc. the cri 
Z. %, inſtead of weeks of days. See PRoPaecy, 


drath and paſſion, See LENT, Pass tox, e. 
This is ſometimes alſo called the great week, — Its inſti- 


Regatim We Ek. See the article RocaTton, 
Week, or Witck of a candle, &c. the cotton match in a 


candle, or lamp. See Canoe, Lame, &c. 
WEEPING, See the article Tears. 


WEIGH®, W, „ or Wxy, Maga, a weight of cheeſe, 
wool, Se. containing 256 pounds averdupois — Of corn, the 
weigh contains 40 buſhels ; of barley or malt, fix quarters, 
— In ſome places, as Eſſex, the Weigh of cheeſe is 300 
pounds, See MraAsunkk. 

Et decinam caſei ſui de Herting, preter unam peiſam gue 


22 ad ecclgſiam de A. Mon. Angl. where pei/a ſeems to 
uſed for a weigh. Cole alſo ſpeaks of coe of bay ſalt. 


WEIGHER, an officer in divers Cities, appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold, in 2 Public ba- 
lance, Oc. 

Theſe weighers are generally obliged by oath, to do juſtice 
to both parties; and to keep a regiſter of the things 
they weigh. — In Amiterdam there are twelve weighers\.efta- 
bliſhed into a kind of office. 

As it was formerly allowed them to touch the ſtrings of the 
balance in weighing, it was eaſy for them to favour either 
the buyer or ſeller, according as the one gave them more 
money than the other, — To Prevent which abuſe, it was 
charged on them, by an ordinance of the burgomaſters, in 
"719, not to touch the balance in any manner whatever, 

WEIGHIN G, the act of examinino a body in the balance, 

to find its weight. See BALLANCE, and Wicht. 
The diſtillers in London weigh their veſſels when full; and 
for half a hogſhead, which is 31 gallons and an half, allow 
200 one quarter and 11 pounds for the cask and liquor. — 
For a puncheon, they allow 600 one quarter and 2 pounds : 
for a canary pipe 800 a half and 17 pounds, 

WEIGHING-Chair, a machine contrived by Sanctorius, to de- 
termine the quantity of food taken at a meal; and to warn 
the feeder when he had eat his quantum, | 
That ingenious author having obſerved, with many others, 
that a great part of our diſorders ariſe from the excels in the 
quantity of our foods, more than in the quality thereof ; as 
alſo how much a fixed portion, once well adjuſted, would, 


chair : which was a Chair fixed at one arm of a fort of ba- 
lance, wherein a perſon being ſeated at meat, as ſoon as he 
had eat his allowance, the increaſe of Weight made his feat 
preponderate : So that, deſcending to the ground, he left his 
table, victuals, and all out of reach. Sce PERSPIRATION. 
WEIORHING of the air. Sce the article WEIGHT of air. 
WrIOHING Anchor, in the ſa language, is the drawing up 
the anchor out of the ground it had been caſt into; in order 
to ſet fail, or quit a port, road, or the like. See Ax. 
CHOR, 5 
The anchor is ordinarily weighed or recovered, by means of 
the capſtan ; ſometimes by a windlaſs. See WI NDLASsS, 


and Caps TAN. 
| 83 X WEIGHT, 
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WEIG HT, Grevity, Pondus, in phyſics, a quality In natu- 


ral bodies, whereby they tend downwards, towards the cen- 
tre of the earth. See Bop, Dxsczr, EarTH, &c. 
Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, to be 
a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they tend to ſome 
common point, called the centre of gravity ; and that with a 
greater or leſs velocity, as they are more or leſs denſe, or as 
the medium they paſs through is more or leſs rare. See 
CENTER, DENSIT Y, &c. 

In the common uſe of language, weight and gravity are con- 
ſidered as one and the fame thing. — Some authors, how- 
ever, make a difference between them ; and hold gravity on- 
ly to expreſs a miſus, or endeavour to deſcend ; but weight 
an actual deſcent. 

But there is room for a better diſtinction. — In effect, one 
may conceive gravity to be the quality, as inherent in the 
body and weight, the ſame quality, exerting itſelf, either 
"againſt an obſtacle, or otherwiſe. See QUALITY, &c. 
Hence, tveight may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into ab/o- 
lute, and ſpecific. See GRAvITY. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the weights of all bodies, 
at equal diſtances from the centre of the earth, are proporti- 
onable to the quantities of matter each contains. — Whence it 
follows, that the weights of bodies have not any dependance 
on their forms, or textures ; and that all ſpaces are not equal- 
ly full of matter. See Vacuum. 

Hence alſo it follows, that the weight of the ſame body is 
different, on the ſurface of different parts of the earth; by 
reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, but a ſpheroid. See 
PENDULUM. | 
The law of this difference, the fame author gives in the fol- 
lowing theorem. — The increaſe of weight, as you proceed 
from the equator to the poles, is, nearly, as the verſed 
© ſine of double the latitude ; or, which amounts to the ſame, 
© as the ſquare of the right ſine of the latitude.” 
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Conceive a weight hung in the centre of gravity F, equal 
to the weight of the whole body I H, and find the com- 
mon centre of gravity M, of that and the given weight 
G.— If the point M be laid on the horizontal plane; 
the weight G will not be able to move the body HI out of 
its place. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. F the centre of gravity of the ſtaff, which is 
diſtant from its extremity, by the ſpace I F 20 inches; the 
bucket of water to weigh 24 pounds, and the weight of the 
ſtaff to be 2 LF = 18 ounces: we ſhall find L ML F. F. 
(G+F)=18. 2: 22::18: 118168; ſo chat it is no 
wonder the bucket hung on the ſtaff I H, laid on the table, 
does not fall. | 
* The centre of gravity C, ( fig. 56.) of a body AB, to- 
«© gether with its weight G, being given; to determine 
© the points L and M, wherein props N and O are to be 
© placed, that each may bear any given proportion of the 
© weight.” 
In the horizontal line A B, paſſing through the centre of gra- 
vity C, aſſume the right lines MC and CL, in the given ra- 
tio. — Props, then, N, O, placed in theſe points, will be 
preſſed in the given ratio. 
Hence, if in the points M, L, in lieu of props, you place the 
ſhoulders, or arms of porters, c. they will be able to 
bear the burden alike ; if their ſhares be proportioned to their 
ſtrengths, — Thus we have a way of diſtributing a burden 
in any given ratio. t 

WEIGHT of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 

WEiGHrT in commerce, denotes a body of a known weight, 

| appointed to be put in the balance againſt other bodies, whoſe 

weight is required. See WE1GHING, BALLANCE, &c. 

Theſe weights are uſually of lead, iron, or braſs; though in 

divers parts of the Eaſt-Indies they are common flints, and 

in ſome places, a ſort of little beans. 

The ſecurity of commerce depending, in good meaſure, on 


Therefore, ſince the latitude of Paris is 48% 50/, that of a] the juſtneſs of theſe weights ; there is ſcarce auy nation, but 
place under the equator 009 oo/ ; and that of a place under the has taken proper meaſures to prevent the falſification thereof, 
pole go o/; and the verſed fines of the double latitudes are — The ſureſt means are the ſtamping, or marking them by 


11334,00000 and 20000, the radius being 10000 ; and the 
weight at the pole, is to the weight at the equator, as 230 


to 229; and the exceſs of weight at the pole, to that at the 
equator, as 1 to 229: the exceſs of gravity in the latitude of nion, that what among the Jews was called ſbetel 1 the 
er 


Paris, to that under the equator, will be as 1 x 888 to 
229, or as 5667, to 2290000; and therefore, the whole 
weights in thoſe places, will be to each other as 2295667, to 
2290000, 

Hence, alſo, as the lengths of pendulums that perform their 
vibrations in equal times, are as their weights; and the 
length of a pendulum, which in the latitude of Paris vibrates 
ſeconds, is three Paris feet, and eight lines$ : the length of a 
pendulum, that vibrates ſeconds under the equator, will be 
ſhort of a ſynchronous pendulum at Paris, by one line, and 
an 87000oth part of a line. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. Lib. 
III. p. 382, &c, See PENDULUM. | 

A body immerged in a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, 
loſes ſo much of its werght, as is equal to the weight of a 
quantity of the fluid of the ſame bulk with itſelf. See 
FLu1D. 

Hence, a body loſes more of its weight in a heavier than in a 
lighter fluid ; and therefore weighs more in a lighter, than a 
heavier fluid. See SPEC1IF1C Gravity. | 

To find the weight of any quantity of a ans e. gr. of the 
wine contained in a hogſhead. — Find the bulk or quantity 
of the liquor by the rules of gauging. See GAuGinG. 
Suſpend a cubic inch of lead therein by a horſe-hair ; and by 
a balance note the weight loſt. — This will be the weight of 
a cubic inch of the fluid. | 
Wherefore, fince in a homogeneous fluid, the weight is pro- 
portionable to the bulk; the weight of the fluid will be found 
by the rule of three. — Thus, if the capacity of the hogſ- 
head be 88 cubic feet, and the cubic foot of wine 68 pounds ; 
the whole weight of the wine will be 5984. | 

The weight of a cubic foot of water, has been determined 
by ſeveral ; but as in different ſprings, &c. the weight of the 
water is difterent, and there is even a difference in the ſame 
water at different times ; it is no wonder the obſervations of 
the ſeveral authors ſhould be found very different. — Dr. 
Wiberd, by repeated experiments, found a cubic foot of 
water to weigh 76 pounds troy, See WATER, 


Wicht, Pondus, in mechanics, is any thing to be raiſed, 


ſuſtained, or moved by a machine ; or any thing that in any 
manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. See Mor 1on, &c. 
In all machines, there is a natural ratio between the weight, 
and the moving power, — If the weight be increaſed, the 
power muſt be ſo too; that is, the wheels, &c. are to be 


' multiplied, and fo the time increaſed, or the velocity dimi- 


niſhed. See POWER, and Macnine; 

The centre of gravity F, (Tab, Mechanics, fig. 55.) of a 
© body IH, together with the weight of the body, being given; 
to determine the point M, in which, lying on an horizon- 
© tal plane, a given weight G, hung in L, cannot remove 
the body IH out of its horizontal ſituation,” | 


proper officers, from ſome original or ſtandard, depoſited 
where recourſe may be had to them. 


This expedient is very antient; and many authors are of opi- 


ſanctuary, was not any particular kind of weight, different 
from the common one; but a ſtandard or original weight, 
preſerved by the prieſts in the ſanctuary. See SEK EI, 
and SANCTUARY. | 
Thus, alſo, in England, the ſtandard of weights is kept in 
the Exchequer, by a particular officer, called the cler+, or 
comptroller of the market. — In France, the ſtandard weight 
is kept under ſeveral keys, in the cabinet of the cour des 
Monnoyes. See STANDARD. 
Moſt nations, wherein there is any thing of commerce flou- 
riſhing, have their particular weights ; and even ſometimes 
different weights in the different provinces, and for the diffe- 
rent kinds of commodities. 
This diverſity of weights, makes one of the moſt perplexing 
articles in commerce ; but it is irremediable. — The reducing 
the weights of different nations to one, is not only impracti- 
cable ; but even the reduction of thoſe of the ſame nation : 
witneſs thoſe vain attempts made for reducing the weights 
in France, by ſo many of their kings, Charlemaign, Philip 
the long, Louis XI. Francis I. Henry II. Charles IX. 
Henry III. Louis XIV. 
Weights may be diſtinguiſhed into antient, and modern, fo- 
reign, and domeſtic, 

Modern WEIGHTS, uſed in the ſeveral parts of Europe, and 

the Levant, 

Englih WEIOEHTS. — By the twenty ſeventh chapter of Mag- 
na Charta, the weights are to be the ſame all over England ; 
but for different commodities there are two different ſorts, 
viz. troy weight, and averdupois weight. 

The origin from which they are both raiſed, is the grain of 
wheat, gathered in the middle of the ear. See Grain. 

In Troy WEIGHT, 24 of theſe grains make a penny-weig/t 

ſterling ; twenty penny-weight make an ounce ; and 12 ounces 
a pound, See QUNCE, PouNnD, &c. 
By this weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, and 
liquors. — The apothecaries alſo uſe the troy pound, ounce, 
and grain ; but they differ from the reſt, in the intermediate 
diviſions. — They divide the ounce into 8 drachms ; the 
drachm into 3 ſcruples; and the ſcruple into 20 grains, See 
DRAchu, SCRUPLE, &c. 

In Averdupois WEIGHT, the pound contains 16 ounces; but 

the ounce is leſs by near vr than the troy ounce ; this 

latter containing 490 grains, and the former only 448. — 

The ounce contains 16 drachms — 80 ounces averdupois, are 


only equal to 73 ounces troy ; and 17 pounds troy, equal to 
14 pounds averdupois. See Pour. 
By averdupois weight, are weighed mercury and grocery 
wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, bread, &c. 
dee AVERDUPOIS, 

Table 


= 
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Table of Trey weight, as uſed by the * 
Apothecaries. 8 


Goldſmiths, &c. 


rains. 


E 8 Ounce, 


384 | 128 16 | Pound, 
— 1— ——— 


43008 14336 1792 | 112 | Quintal, or Hundred. 


3501660 8672635840 2240 | 20 | Tun. 


The moneyers, jewellers, Ic. have a particular claſs of weights, 
for gold and precious ſtones, wiz. carat, penny-weight, and 
grain; and for filver, the penny weight, and grain. See Ca- 
RACT; fec alſo GoLD, and SILVER. 

The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the grain 


troy : Thus; 
Grain 20 Mites, 
Mite a 24 Droits. 
The Droit a Perits, 
Perit 24 Blanks. 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a particular ſet of 
weights, viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, lone, and clove. See 
Wrion, &c. — The proportion of which, ſee under the 
article Wool. 


French WE1GHTs, — The common or Paris pound, is 16 


ounces z which they divide two ways: the firſt diviſion is 
into two marcs, the marc into 8 ounces ; the ounce into 8 
gros ; the gros into 3 penny-weights ; the penny- weight into 24 
grains; the grain equivalent to a grain of wheat. — The ſe- 
cond diviſion of the pound, is into 2 half-porunds ; the half- 
pound into 2 quarters; the quarter into 2 half-quarters ; 
the halt-quarter into 2 ounces; and the ounce into two half- 
Ounces, 
The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh gold, ſil- 
ver, and the richer commodities : and the weights of the ſe- 
cond diviſion, for commodities of leſs value. 


Grains. 
24 | Penny- weight. 
72 3 | Gros. 


576] 24 * Ounce, 


7008] 192 | 64 | 8 | Marc, 


3216 384| 128 16 | 2 | Pound, 


Half-ounce. 


2 | Ounce. 


4 | 2 | Half-quarter pound. 


8 | 4 | 2 | Quarter pound. 


16 | 8 | 4 | 2 | Half pound. 


32 | 16 | 8 | 4 | 2 | Pound, 


3200|160c 300 | 400 200 | 100 | Quintal, 


But the pound is not the ſame throughout France. — At 
Lyons, e. gr. the city pound is only 14 ounces : fo that 100 
Lyons pounds, make only 88 Paris pounds, — But beſide 
the city pound, they have another at Lyons for ſilk, con- 
taining 16 ounces. — At Tholouſe, and throughout the 
Upper Languedoc, the pound is 13 ounces and + of Paris 


| 
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weight, —» At Marſeilles, and throughout Provence, the pound 
is 13 ounces of Paris weight, — At Rouen, beſide the com- 
mon Paris pound and marc, they have the weight of the 
wvicomte ; which is 16 ounces and + and &, of the Paris 
weight. 
The weights enumerated under the two articles of Engliſh 
and French weights, are the ſame that are uſed throughout the 
greateſt part of Europe; only under ſomewhat different 
names, diviſions, and proportions. See Pound, Gros, 
Marc, PENNY-WEIGHT, &c, 
Particular nations, have alſo certain werghts peculiar to them- 
ſelves: Thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 Spaniſh 
pounds, or 4 of the common quintal: its guintal macho, con- 
taining 150 pounds, or 14 common quintal, or 6 arrebas : 
its adarme, containing ys of its ounce. — And for gold, it 
has its caftillan, or u of a pound. — Its tomin, containing 
12 grains, or x of a caſtillan.— The ſame are in uſe in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. 
Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Lisbon arratels, or 
= Savary alſo mentions its faratelle, containing two 
isbon pounds: and its rotteli, containing about 12 pounds. 
— And for gold, its hege, containing four carats, — The 
ſame are uſed in the Portugueze Eaſt-Indies. 
Italy, and particularly Venice, have their muig/iaro, contain- 
ing four mirres; the wirre containing 30 Venice pounds: 
the /aggio, containing a ſixth part of an ounce. — Genoa 
has five kinds of weights, viz. large weights, whereby all 
merchandizes are weighed at the cuſtom-houſe : caſh-werghts, 
for piaſters, and other ſpecies: the cantara, or quintal, for 
the coarſeſt commodities : the large balance, for raw ſilks; 
and the ſmall balance for the finer commodities. — Sicily 
has its rottolo, 32 and a balf pounds of Meflina, Savar. 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe towns, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, &c. have their ſchippondt, which at Ant- 
werp and Hamburgh is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 320; and 
at Coningsberg, 400 pounds, — In Sweden, the ſchippondt 
for copper is 320 pounds; and the * for proviſions 
400 pounds. — At Riga, and Revel, the ſchippondt is 400 
pounds; and at Dantzic, 340 pounds; in Norway, 300 
pounds; at Amſterdam, 300; containing 20 /y/pordts, each 
weighing 15 pounds, Id. 
In Muſcovy, they weigh their large commodities by the ber- 
cheroct, or berkewits, containing 400 of their pounds, — 
They have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 40 pounds, or 
xz of the bercheroct. Id. 
In Turky, at Smirna, &c. they uſe the batman, or batte- 
mant, containing ſix occos ; the occo weighing 3 pounds + 
Engliſh. -— They have another batman much leſs, conſiſting, 
as the former, of ſix occos; but the occo only containing 
15 ounces Engliſh: 44 occos of the firſt kind, make the 
Turkiſh guintal. — At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and 
Alexandria, they uſe the rotto, rotton, or rotoli. The rotoli 
at Cairo, and other parts of Egypt, is 144 drachms; being 
ſomewhat over an Engliſh pound. — At Aleppo there are 
three ſorts of rottos ; the firſt 720 drachms, making about 
ſeven pounds Engliſh, and ſerving to weigh cottons, galls, 
and other large commodities : the ſecond is 624 drachms, 
uſed for all filks but white ones, which are weighed by the 
third rotto of 700 drachms. — At Seyda the rotto is 600 
drachms. 
The other ports of the Levant, not named here, uſe ſome 
of theſe weights; particularly the occo, or ocqua, the rottoli, 
and rotto. 
To ſhew the proportion of theſe ſeveral weights to one ano- 
ther, we ſhall add a reduction of the divers pounds uſed 
throughout Europe, by which the other weights are eſtimated, 
to one ſtandard pound, wiz. the pound of Amſterdam, Paris, 
and Bourdeaux ; as calculated with great accuracy by M. Ri- 
card, and publiſhed in the new edition of his excellent Traite 
de Gommerce, in 1722. 


Proportion of the WEIGHTS of the chief cities in Europe, to 


theſe of Amſterdam. 
An hundred pounds of Amfterdam, are equal to 

108 Pounds of Alicant. 151 J. of Bologna. 
105 J. of Antwerp. 100 J. of Bourdeaux. 
120 J. of Archangel, or three] 104 J. of Bourg en Breſſe. 

poedes. 103 J. of Bremen. 
105 J. of Arſchot. 125 J. of Breſlaw. 
120 J. of Avignon. 105 J. of Bruges. 
98 J. of Baſil in Switzer-F 105 J. of Bruſſels. 

land. 105 J. of Cadiz. 
100 J. of Bayonne in France.] 105j J. of Cologne. 
166 J. of Bergamo. 125 J. of Coningsberg. 

97 l. of Berg ap zom. 107 J. and 3 of Copenhagen. 
95 J. 2 of Bergen in Nor- 87 Rotios of Conſtantinople, 
Way. | 113 J. and 4 of Dantzic, 

111 J. of Bern. 100 J. of Dart. 

100 J. of Beſancon. 97 J. of Dublin. 
100 J. of Bilboa, 97 J. of Edenburgh. 
105 J. of Bois le duc. 143 J. of Florence, 
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An hundred pounds of Amſterdam, are equal to 


y8 J. of Francfort on the 


Maine. 


-z05 J. of Gaunt. 


89 J. of Geneva. 

163 J. of Genoa, caſd-weight. 
102 J. of Hamburg. 

106 J. of Leiden. 

10g l. of Leipſic. 

105 J. and of Liege. 
1144. of Liſle. 

143 J. of Leghorn. 

106 J. and of Lisbon. 
109 J. of London, Averdu- 


2 weight, 
105 J. of Lovaine. 


105 J. of Lubec. 

141 J. and + of Lucca, light» 
weight. 

116 J. of Lyons, city-weight, 

114 J. of Madrid. 

105 J. of Malines. 

123 J. and + of Marſeilles. 

1541. of Meflina, Jight- 
weight. 

168 J. of Milan. 

120 l. of Montpellier. 


125 Bercherocts of Muſcovy. 
100 J. of Nantes. 
106 J. of Nancy. 
169 J. of Naples. 
98 J. of Nuremberg. 
100 J. of Paris. 
112 J. and 4 of Revel. 
109 J. of Riga. 
100 J. of Rochel. 
146 J. of Rome. 
100 J. of Rotterdam. 
96 J. of Rouen, Yicounty- 
weight, | 
100 J. of S. Malo. 
100 J. of S. Sebaſtian. 
158 J. and 4 of Saragoſa. 
106 J. of Seville. 
114 J. of Smirna. 
110 J. of Stetin. 
81 J. of Stockholm. 
118 J. of Tholouſe, and Up- 
per Languedoc. 
151 J. of Turin. 


158 J. and 3 of Valencia. 


182 J. of Venice, 


ſmall 
weight, 


WetcHrTs uſed in the ſeveral parts of the Eaft-Indies, China, 
Perfia, &c. — The Chineſe weights are — The pice, for large 
commodities z it is divided into 100 catis, or cattis, though 
ſome ſay into 125: the cati into 16 taels, or tales; each tae] 
equivalent to 1 4 of an ounce Engliſh, or the weight of one rial 
and Ir, and containing 10 mas, or maſſes ; and each mas 10 
condrins, So that the Chineſe price amounts to 137 pound: 
Engliſh Averdupois, and the cati to 1 pound 8 ounces, — 
The picol, for ſilk, containing 66 catis and 3: the bahay, ba- 
taire, or barr, containing 300 catis. 

Tonquin has all the ſame weights, meaſures, Ic. as China. 
Japan has only one weight, wiz. the catti ; which, however, 
is different from that of China, as containing 20 tazls, — 
At Surat, Agra, and throughout the ſtates of the great mo- 
gul, they uſe the man, or maund, whereof they have two 
kinds; the king's man, or king's weight; and the man ſimply: 
the firſt uſed for the weighing of common proviſions, con- 
taining 40 ſeeys, or ſerres; and each ſeer a juſt Paris pound. 
Though Tavernier will have the ſeer near a ſeventh leſs than 
the Paris pound. — The common man, uſed in the weighing 
of merchandize, conſiſts likewiſe of 40 ſeers, but each 
ſeer is only eſtimated at 12 Paris ounces, or 2 of the other 
ſeer. 

The man may be looked on as the common weight of the 
Eaſt-Indies, though under ſome difference of name, or ra- 
ther of pronunciation; it being called mao at Cambaya, and in 
other places mein, and maun,— The ſeer is properly the Indian 
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* and of univerſal uſe: the like may be ſaid of the la. 
ar, tael, and catti abovementioned. | 
The weights of Siam are the pice, containing two ſchans, or 
cattis ; but the Siameſe catti is only half the Japoneſe, the lat- 
ter containing 20 faels, and the former only 10: though 
ſome make the Chineſe catti only 16 taels, and the Siameſc 8. 
— The tael contains 4 baats, or ticals z each about a Paris 
ounce : the baat 4 felings, or mayons : the mayon 2 fouang; 
the fouang 4 payer: the paye 2 clams: the ſompaye, halt a 
fouang, Savar. : 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe are the names of their coins, 
as well as weights z ſilver and gold being, there, commodities, 
ſold, as other things, by their weights. See Coin, &c. 
In the iſle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they uſe the 
antan, which amounts to near three Dutch pounds. — In 
SA at Viſapour and Goa, they have the furatells, 
containing 1 pound 14 ounces Engliſh: the mangalis, or 
mangelin, for weighing diamonds and precious ſtones ; weigh- 
ing at Goa 5 grains, at Golconda, &c, 5 4 grains. — They 
have alſo the rotolo, containing 14 4 ounces Engliſh : the ne- 
tricol, containing the ſixth part of an ounce : the val, for 
piaſtres and ducats ; containing the 73d part of a rial. 
In Perſia, they uſe two kinds of batmans, or mant; the one, 
called cahi, or cheray, which is the king's weight ; and the 
other batman of Tauris, from the name of one of the cliicf 
cities of Perſia, — The firſt weighs, according to Tavernier, 
13 pounds 10 ounces Engliſh ; the ſecond, 6 pounds 4. Ac- 
cording to Sir J. Chardin, the king's batman is 13 
14 ounces, and the batman of Tauris 6 pounds . — Its di- 
viſions are, the rate/, or a 16th; the derhem, or drachm, 
which is the 5oth; the meſcal, which is half the derhem; 
the dung, which is the 6th part of the meſchal ; being equi- 
valent to 6 carat-grains ; and laſtly, the grain, which is the 
4th part of the dung. — They have alſo the vatie, which ex- 
ceeds, a little, our ounce : the ſah-cheray, equal to the roth 
part of the derhem ; and the toman, uſed to weigh out large 
payments of money, without telling: its weight is that of 50 
abaſſis. Savar. See TOMAR, 


unds 


| African and American WElGHTs, — We have little to ſay as 


to the weights of America : the ſeveral European colonics 
there, making uſe of the weights of the ſtates or kingdoms 
of Europe they belong to. For as to the arove of Peru, 
which weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently no other than the 


- Spaniſh arroba, with a little difference in the name. 


As to the weights of Africa, there are few places have any, 
except Egypt and the coaſts of Africa, whoſe weights are 
enumerated _ of the ports of the Levant, &c. 
As to the coaſts beyond Cape Verde, viz. Guinea, Congo, 
to Soffola, Mozambica, &c. they have no weights; only the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, Portugueze, and Danes have in- 
troduced their own weights in their reſpective ſettlements. 
The iſle of Madagaſcar, indeed, has its particular weights; 
but it has none that exceed the drachm, nor are they uſed 
for any thing but gold and filver. — Other commodities they 
never weigh, 


Antient WEIGHTS. 


Jewiſh Weights reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 


Shekel. — — — 
60 | Maneh. — — 
zoo 50 Talent. _ ng 8 


J. oz. put. a, 
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Note, in reckoning money, 50 fhekels made a maneh, but in weight, 160 ſhekels, 


Grecian and Roman WE1GHTs reduced to Engliſh Trey Weight. 


J. oz. pwt. gr. 

Lentes. — — — — © : o: o: 00 ig 
un | The ſubdiviſions of the 
4 {| Silique — — — © : 00 : 00 : 03 of Roman as, libra, or 

DM pound, 
12 | 3 | Obolus — — — © : OO : oo: Og oF Dune or 
5 : 2 ounces. 
24 | 6 | 2 | Scriptulum —w——_ pens 49a 9-3 OF + GE 7 FAIRE 1 As, libra, &c. con- 
— tained 12 
72 | i8 | 6 } 3 Drachma — — — 0: 00:02: 06% + Deunx — 11 
—— | + Dextans - 10 
6 8 5 — — o: 00 : 03 ; 005 + Dodrans - 9 
9 4 13 | Sextula 3 5 | 4.02 
; 3 | r Sept 3 
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— — | + Quadrans - 3 
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WEL 
The Roman ounce is the Engliſh averdupoiſe ounce, which 
they divided into ſeven denarii, as well as eight drachms ; 
and ſince they reckoned their denarius equal to the Attic 
drachm, this will make the Attic zeights one eighth heavier] 
than the correſpondent Roman weights. Arbuth, | 
Note, The Grecians divided their obolus into chalci and! 
„rr. Some, as Diodorus, and Suidas, divided the obolus 
into fix chalci, and every chalcus into ſeven Mwrre. Others 
divided the obolus into eight chalci, and every chalcus into 
eight xerre, or minuta. thin | 
WE1GHT of the Air, is equal to the elaſticity thereof, See 
AIR, ELASTICITY. | 
To 2 the weight of a cubic inch of Air. — Weigh a round 
glaſs veſſel full of common air, very accurately: exhauſt the 
air out of it: weigh the exhauſted veſſel, and ſubtract the 
latter weight from the former ; the remainder is the weight 
of the air exhauſted, | 
Find, then, the content of the veſſel by the laws of mea- 
ſuring, (ſee SPHERE :)— And the ratio of the remaining air 
to the primitive air. See AlR- Pamp. | 
This done, the bulk of the remaining air is found by the 
rule of three; which being ſubtracted from the capacity of 
the veſſel, the remainder will be the bulk of air extracted. 
Or, if the air-pump be very tight, and the exhauſtion con- 
tinued as long as any air is got out, the remaining air will be 
fo ſmall, that it may be ſafely neglected, and the content of 
the veſſel taken for the bulk of the exhauſted air, 
Having, therefore, the weight and bulk of the whole exhauſt- 


This method was firſt uſed by Otto Gueric, and afterwards 
by Burcher de Volder; who gives us the following parti- 
culars in his experiment. — 19, That the weight of the glaſs 


pounds, 1 ounce, 2 drams, 48 grains; when exhauſted of 


12 0%. 7 dr. 14gr. The weight of the air, therefore, was 
1 dr. 12gr. or 77 gr. the weight of the water 91. 11 oz. 
5 dr. 43 gr. or 74743 gr. Conſequently, the ratio of the 
ſpecific gravity between water and air is 74743: 77 :: 
97Cc34$ : 1. — Now, de Volder having found a cubic foot of 
water to weigh 64 pounds, by inferring, as 970 is to 1, fo 
is 64 pounds to a fourth proportional ; which, found by the 
rule of three, is the weight of a cubic foot of air, viz. one 
ounce, 27 gr. or 507 grains nearly. See AIR, 

The weight of ſea- water is different in different climates, — 
Mr. Boyle having furniſhed a learned phyſician, going on a 
voyage to America, with a hydroftatical balance, and recom- 
mended him to obſerve, from time to time, the difference of 
weight he might meet withal, this account was returned him : 
That the ſea- water increaſed in werght the nearer he came to 
the line, till he arrived at a certain degree of latitude, as he 
remembers, about the zoth; beyond which, it retained the 
ſame ſpecific weight, till he came to Barbadoes. Ph1il/oſoph. 
Treg. No 18, 


Groſs WE1GHT. GRoss. 
Neat WEIGHT. | NEAT. 
Penny W EIGHT, See the article & PENN. 
4727 WEeiGHT. ASSAY. 
uncel WEIGHTS. AUNCEL Veigbi. 


WELD, or WoLD, a plant uſed by the dyers to give a yel- 
low colour; and for this reaſon called in Latin luteola, of 
luteus, yellow. See DyinG, and YELLOW. 

This plant is ſown in a light ground, in the months of March, 
or September ; and is ripe in June, or July. — In hot coun- 
tries it is frequently dry enough when gathered; but in the 
colder, care muſt be taken to dry it. — Great circumſpection 


W. E R 


till they come to a clammy earth, which they bore through, 
till the watert break forcibly out: which water, in all pro- 
bability, comes from the neighbouring mountains, in ſubter- 
raneous channels. Caſſini obſerves, that in many places of 
Modena, and Bologna, they make themſelves wells by the 


ſame artifice, — Mr. Derham adds, that the like has been 


ſometimes found in England, particularly in Eſſex. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſattions, we are informed by Mr. 


Norwood, that in Bermudas, wells of freſh water are dug 
within twenty yards of the ſea, and even leſs, which riſe 
and fall with tides, as the ſea itſelf does. — He adds, 
that in digging wells in that iſland, they dig till they come 
almoſt to a level with the ſurface of the ſea; and then they 
certainly find either freſh water or ſalt: if it prove freſh, 
yet by digging two or three feet deeper, they always come 
at ſalt-water, If it be ſandy ground, they uſually find freſh 
water; but if hard lime-ſtone rock, the water is ſalt or 
brackiſh, See FRESH Water, &c. 

In the dioceſe of Paderborn in Weſtphalia, is a well! which 
loſes itſelf twice in 24 hours; returning always, after ſix 
hours abſence, with great noiſe, and ſo forcibly, as to drive 
three mills not far off. -— "The inhabitants call ir the bolder- 
bourn, g. d. the boiſterous ſpring. — Lay-well, near Torbay, 
ebbs and flows very often every hour; though ſomewhat 
oftener in winter than in ſummer. Dr. Oliver obſerves, its 
flux and reflux ſometimes return every minute, though ſome- 
times not above 26, or 20 times in an haur. Phileſeph. 
Tranſat. No. 104. See Tings. 


ed air, the weight of one cubic inch is eaſily had by the rule | WELL-Water. See the article WATER. 
of three, WELL, in the military art, denotes a depth which the miner ſinks 


into the ground, from which he runs out branches or galle- 
ries, either to prepare a mine, or find out, and diſappoint 
the enemy's mine. See Minx, SAP, &c. 


ſpherical veſſel he made uſe of, full of common air, Was 7 WE LL-HOLE, in building, is the hole left in a floor, ſor the 


ſtairs to come up through. See STAIRS, 


air, 77, 1 0%, 1 dr. 31 gr. and when full of water, 16/.| WEN, a tumor, or excreſcence, growing on divers parts of 


the body ; conſiſting of a cyſtis, or bag, filled with ſome pe- 
culiar matter, Sce TUMoR, and EXCRESCENCE. 

Of this, phyſicians uſually reckon three kinds, according to 
the matter it is formed of, i. . the humour contained there- 
in, — If ſoft, reſembling a pulp, the wen is called athe- 
roma ; if honey, meliceris; and if ſuet, featoma, See 
ATHEROMA, MELiCERi1s, and STEATOMA. 

M. Littre, in Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, adds a fourth 
kind, which he calls /ipoma ; by reaſon, the wen is formed 
of ſoft fat, | 

Mens are all, uſually, of the like colour with the reſt of 
the body ; begin from very little, and grow gradually. They 
are not dangerous, but frequently laſt a long while. Some- 
times they degenerate into abſceſſes. — The cure is, to cut 
off the cyſtis by the root, which is always narrow, 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of a 
very extraordinary wen, on the lower jaw of one Alexander 
Palmar, of Keith in Scotland. — It was 27 years a growing: 
at length its enormous bulk, and the pain it gave him, toge- 
ther with its emaciating him exceedingly, determined him to 
have it cut off, — Dr. Bowers aſſures us, its baſis was five 
inches, over, which ſhould ſeem too large for the whole face, 
and that, with blood and all, it weighed one or two and 
twenty pounds, — Its form was ſpheroidal ; and when mea- 
ſured, was 34 inches about, one way, and 28 another, — 
It ſeemed to be an atheroma, being a glandulous ſubſtance, 
with ſeveral big blood-veſlels in it, and hair growing on it. 
It was as ſenſible as any other part. — The hæmorrhage, 
after cutting it off, was ſtopped by the vitriolic powder, and 
the ordinary dreſſing being uſed, a cure was compleated in 
ſix weeks time, 


is to be uſed, that it be not gathered before thorough ripe ; as| W ENs 2. pearl. See the article PEARL, 
7 


alſo, to prevent its getting wet when gathered. WER 


Weld is much cultivated in Kent, for the uſe of the London 
dyers. — With the help of pot-aſhes, it yields a deep lemon 
colour ; but either by the ſmalneſs of the proportion put into 
the liquor, or by taking from it a lighter tincture, it ſerves 
to dye all colours between white and a deep yellow. — Its 
dye will hold well, except againſt urine and tartarous liquors. 
WELD, or WEALD, in a chorographical ſenſe. See WeALD. 


WERA, in our old law-books, ſignifies as much as 
eftimatio capitis, or pretium hominis; that is, ſo much as was 
antiently paid for killing a man. See A$sT1iMATIo Capitis, 
HinDEN1, &c. | 

When ſuch crimes were puniſhed with pecuniary mulcts, not 
death ; the price was ſet on every man's head, according to 
his condition and quality. — Were ſuum, id eſt, pretium 
ſue redemptionis, his ranſom. See RANSOM. 


WELDING Heat, a degree of heat which ſmiths give] WERELADA, among our Saxon anceſtors, the denying a 


their iron in the forge, when there is occaſion to double up 
the iron, and to weld a work in the doublings; ſo that the 
iron ſhall grow into a lump thick enough for the purpoſe. See 
Iron, ForGinG, &c. | 

It is alſo uſed when two bars of iron are to be joined toge- 
ther at the ends to make a length. Sec Hear. 

WELL, a hole dug under ground, below the level or ſurface 
of the water collected in the ſtrata, See STRATA, and 
WaTER. 

It is uſually of a cylindrical figure, walled with ſtone, and 
lined with mortar, See SPRING. 

M. Blondel informs the royal academy of ſciences of a de- 
vice they uſe in the lower Auſtria, which is incompaſſed with 


homicide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine, or forfei- 


ture called were. See WERE. 

Where a man was lain, the price at which he was valued 
was to be paid to the king and his relations. For in the time 
of the Saxons, the killing a man was not puniſhed by death, 
but by a pecuniary mult, called wera, See WERGILD, 
If the party denied the fact, he was to purge himſelf by the 
oaths of ſeveral perſons, according to his degree and quality. 
If the guilt amounted to four pounds, he was to have 
18 jurors on his father's ſide, and four on his mother's; if 
to 14 pounds, he was to have ſixty jurors, And this was 
called werelada. — Homicidium wera ſolvatur aut werelada 


negetur. 


the mountains of Stiria, to fill their wells with water, viz. WERGILD, WEREOEI D, in our antient cuſtoms, the 


That they dig in the earth to the depth of 20 or 25 ſeet, 
Vor. II. 


price of a man's head: pretium 51 valor hominis occiſi, hy 
13 7 cid 
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ian pretium; which was paid partly to the King for the Joſs 
of his ſubject, partly to lord whoſe vaſlal he was; and 
partly to the next of km. See WIRE. | | 
| The wergeld of an archbiſhop, and of an earl, was 15000 
thrimſa's. Selden's Titles of Honour. — That of a biſhop, or 
' alderman, 8000; that of a general, or governor, 4000; 
that of a prieſt, or thane, 2000 ; that of a king, 30000; half 
to be paid to his kindred, and the other half to the nation. 
WEST, Occidens, Occaſus, in coſmography, one of the car- 
dinal points of the horizon; diametrically oppoſite to the 
eaſt, See CarpinaAL Point, EAs r, &c. 
Weſt is ſtrictly defined, the intetſection of the prime verti- 
cal with the horizon, on that fide the ſun fets in. See Se T- 
TING, — To draw a true weſt-line. See Mikidian. 
Wesr, in aſtronomy, is chiefly ufed for the place in, or to- 
wards which, the ſun or ſtars ſink under the horizon, — 
Thus, we fay, the Sun, Mars, Ce. are in the weft. 
The point ſun ſets in, when in the equator, is particu- 
larly called the equinofial weff, or print of true weſ?, See 
EqQUuINOCTIAL. 

WxsrT, and WESTERN, in geography, are applied to certain 
countries, &c. ſituate towards the point of ſun-ſetting, with 
reſpect to certain others. | 

Thus, the empire of Rome, antiently, and of Germany, at 
/ preſent, is called the empire of the weſt, or weſtern empire ; 
in oppoſition to that of Conſtantinople, which is called the 
empire of the ea. See EMPIRE. 
The Latin or Roman church, is called the we/tern church; 
in oppoſition to the Greek church. Ste CHvuRcn, 
Greek, &c. 
The French, Spaniards, Italians, &'c. are called weftern na- 
tions, in reſpect to the Aſiatics; and America, the Ve- 
Indies, in reſpect of the Eaſt- Indies. 
by is alſo called zephyrus, and favonius. See 
IND. | 
Wyst-sAXONLAGE, or the law of the Weſt-Saxons. See 


Law. 


WesT-India Companies: COMPANY. 
WesrT Dial. Diar. 
Mooring for WtsT. MoorinG. 


WesTERN Church. CHURCH. 

WesTERN Horizon, Hor1zon. 

WeresTitrN Ocean. OcEAN. 

WESTPHALIA- Haun. See the article Ham. 

WE T- GLoveR, a dreſſer of the skins of ſheep, lambs, 
oats, &c, which are ſlender, thin, and gentle. See GLove, 
KIN, &c. | 


WesrERN Amplitude. * the article < AMPLITUDE. 


Wer Dock. See the article Doc k. 


WEY. See the article WEIOR. 

WHALE, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations. See 
CE Tus. | 

WHA TL £-Bone, a commodity procured from the whale, uſed as 
ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, busks, skreens, &c. | 
There are many kinds of whales; but two principal; 
one, retaining that name, the other called cachalot. — The 
difference conſiſts in this, that the cachalot has teeth, and 


the whale properly ſo called, inſtead of teeth, has a kind of 


whiskers in his throat, about a ſpan broad, and 15 feet long, 
ending in a ſort of fringe, much like ſwine's briſtles. 
They are ſet in the palate, and do, in ſome meaſure the of- 
fice of teeth. — Theſe whiskers, ſplit and faſhioned, are what 
we call whalebone. — The pizzle, or genital member of the 
animal, ſerves likewiſe for the ſame purpoſe, 

WII E-Fins. See the article FIN. 

WNAILE-FHißbery. See the article FISHER. 


WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, or hithe ; 


provided for the convenient loading and unloading of veſſels 
upon, Sce Haven, HIrHE, &c. 

The fee paid for the landing of goods on a wharf, or for 
ſhipping them off, is called 478 — And the perſon who 
has the overſight and direction of the 1 7 receives whar- 

1 e, &c. is called the wharfinger. Sec KRV. 

ARLES of flowers, among herbaliſts, are rows of leſſer 
flowers, ſet at certain diſtances about the main ſtalk, or ſpike. 
See FLOWER. | 

WHEAT, Triticum. See the article Corn. 

WHEEL. Rota, in mechanics, a ſimple machine, conſiſting 
of a round piece of wood, metal, or other matter ; which 
revolves on an axis. See Ax1s. 

The wheel is one of the principal mechanic powers. — It has 
place in moſt engines; in effect, it is of an aſſemblage of 
wheels, that moſt of our chief engines are compoſed. — Wit- 
neſs clocks, miils, &c. See CLock, Miri, &c. 

Its form is various, according to the motions it is to have; 
and the uſe it is to anſwer, — By this it is diſtinguiſhed into 
ſimple, and dented. ; 

Simple WHEELS, arc thoſe - whoſe circumference and axis is 
uniform, and which are uſed ſingly, and not combined. — 
Such are the wheels of carriages 3 which are to have a double 
motion: the one circular, about their axis; the other rectili- 
near; by which they advance along the road, &c. which two 


Motions they appeat to have; though, in effect, they have 
| but one: it being impoſſible the ſame thing ſhould move, or 
be agitated two different ways at the ſame time. 
This one is a ſpiral motion; as is eaſily ſeen, by fixing a 
piece of chalk on the face of a wheel, ſo as it may draw a 
line on a wall, as the thee! moves. The line it here traces 
is a juſt ſpiral, and ſtill the more curve, as the chalk is fixed 
nearer the axis, — For a very nice phænomenon, in the 
motion of theſe wheels. See RoTA Ariftetelica. 
We ſhall add, that in wheels of this kind, the heighth ſhould 
always be proportioned to the ftature of the animal that 
draws or moves them, — 'The rule is, that the load, and the 
axis of the wheels, be of the ſame heighth with the power that 
moves them: otherwiſe, the axis being higher than the beaR, 
part of the load will lie on him; or, if it be lower, he pulls 
to diſadvantage, and muſt exert a greater force, Though 
Stevinus, Dr. Wallis, &c. ſhew, that to draw a vehicle, 
&c. over waſte, uneven places, it were beſt to fix the traces 
to the wheels lower than the horſes breaft. 
The power of theſe wheels reſults from the difference of the 
radii of the axis, and circumference. — The canon is this: 
© As the radius of the axis is to that of the circumference, o is 
© any power, to the weight it can ſuſtain hereby,” 
This is alſo the rule in the axis in peritrochio; and, in ef- 
fect, the wheel, and the axis in peritrochio, are the (ee 
thing ; only, in theory, it is uſually called by the latter name, 
and in practice, by the former. See Axis in Peritrochic, 
Dented WHEELs, are thoſe either whoſe circumference, or 
axis, is cut into teeth, by which they are capable of mov. 
ing and acting on one another, and of being combined to- 
gether, ; | 
The uſe of theſe is very conſpicuous in clocks, jacks, Oc. 
See CLocKwoRK, WATCHWORK, &c. 
The power of the dented wheel depends on the ſame prin- 
ciple, as that of the ſimple one. — It is only that to the 
ſimple axis in peritrochio, which a compound lever is to a 
ſimple lever. See LE VER, and Axis. 
Its doctrine is comprized in the following canon, viz. — 
© 'The ratio of the power to the weight,” in order for that 
to be equivalent to this, muſt be compounded of the ratios 
of the diameter of the axis of the laſt wheel, to the diame- 
ter of the firſt; and of the ratio of the number of revolu- 
tions of the laſt wheel, to thoſe of the firſt, in the ſame 
time. — But this doctrine will deſerve a more particular 
explication. | 
19, Then, if the weight be multiplied into the product of 
the radii of the axis, and that product be divided by the pro- 
duct of the radii of the wheels, the power required to ſuſtain 
the weight will be found. — Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight A, 
(Tab. Mechanics, fig. 63.) == 6000 pounds, B C== 6 inch- 
es, CD== 34 inches, EF= inches, E Gr 35 inches, 
HI= 4 inches, HK = 27 inches. Then will BC, EF, HI 
== 120; and CD, EG, IK == 32130, — Hence the pow- 
er, required to ſuſtain the weight, will be 6000, 120: 32139 
== 223 very nearly; a ſmall addition to which will raiſe 
it. | 
29, If the power be multiplied into the product of the radii 
of the wheels, and the factum be divided by the product of the 
radii of the axes ; the quotient will be the weight, which the 
power is able to ſuſtain, — Thus, if the power be 224 of a 
pound, the weight will be 6000 pound. 
3% A power and a weight being given, to find the num- 
© ber of wheels, and in each wheel, the ratio of the radius 
© of the axis, to the radius of the wheel: fo, as that the 
© power being applied perpendicularly to the periphery of the 
© laſt wheel, may ſuſtain the given weight,” 
Divide the weight by the power : reſolve the quotient into 
the factors which produce it. — Then will the number of 
factors, be the number of wheels; and the radii of the axes 
will be to the radii of the wheels, as unity do the ſevera! 
wheels. — Suppoſe, e. gr. a weight of 3000 pound, and a 
power of 60, is 500, which reſolves into theſe factors, 4.5.5.5. 
Four wheels are to be made, in one of which, the radius of 
the axis is to the radius of the wheel, as 1 to 4. — In the 
reſt, as 1 to 5. 
4. If a power move a weight by means of two wheels, 
the revolutions of the flower wheel, are to thoſe of the ſwift- 
er, as the periphery of the ſwifter axis, is to the periphery 
of the wheel that catches on it. ; 
Hence, 19. the revolutions are as the radius of the axis F E, 
to the radius of the wheel! D C. — 29. Since the number of 
teeth in the axis F D, is to the number of teeth in the cit- 
cumference of the wheel M, as the circumference of that, 
to the circumference of this : the revolutions of the flower 
wheel M, are to the revolutions of the ſwifter N, as the 
number of teeth in the axis, to the number of teeth in the 
wheel M it catches into. | 
5®, If the factum of the radii of the wheels GD, D C be 
multiplied into the number of revolutions of the ſloweſt whe! 
M; and the product be divided by the factum of the ra! 
of the axes which catch into them, GH, DE, &c. the 


quotient will be the number of reyolutions of the RN 
Wie 


LEN ea ß 


wheel O. E. gr. If GR=8, DC=212, GH, DE 
== $, and. the revolution of the whee] M be one; the num- 
ber of revolutions of the wheel! O will be 8. | 

6®. If a power move a weight by means of divers wheels, 
the ſpace paſſed over by the weight, is to the ſpace of the 
power, as the power to the weight. — Hence, the greater 
the power, the faſter is the weight moved ; and vice verſa. 
79, The ſpaces paſſed over by the weight and the power, are 
in a ratio compounded of the revolutions of the loweſt 
wheel, to the revolutions of the ſwifteſt ; and of the peri- 
phery of the axis of that, to the periphery of this. — Hence, 
ſince the ſpace of the weight and the power are reciprocally 
as the ſuſtaining power to the weight ; the power that ſu- 
ſtains a weight, will be to the weight, in a ratio compound- 
ed of the revolutions of the ſloweſt wheel, to thoſe of the 
ſwifteſt, and of the periphery of the axis of that, to the peri- 


phery of this. 


89. The periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel, with 
< the periphery of the ſwifteſt wheel, given ; as alſo, the ra- 
< tio of the revolutions of the one, to thoſe of the other: to 
< find the ſpace which the power is to paſs over, while the 
« weight goes any given length. | 

Multiply the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt tubeel, into 
the antecedent term of the ratio, and the periphery of the 
ſwifteſt whee!/, into the conſequent term; and to theſe two 
products, and the given ſpace of the weight, find a fourth 
proportional : this will be the ſpace of the power. — Suppoſe, 
4. gr. the ratio of the revolutions of the floweſt wheel, to 
thoſe of the ſwifteſt, to be as 2 to 7; and the ſpace of the 
weight zo feet: and let the periphery of the axis of the 
ſloweſt wheel, be to that of the ſwifteſt, as 3 to 8, The 


ſpace of the power will be found 280. 


9% The ratio of the peripheries of the ſwifteſt wheel, and 
of the axis of the ſloweſt ; together with the ratio of their 


'< revolutions, and the weight, being given: to find the power 


< able to ſuſtain it. 

Multiply both the antecedents, and the conſequents of the 
given ratios into each other: and to the product of the ante- 
cedents, the product of the conſequents, and the given weight, 
find a fourth proportional. That will be the power required. 
—- Suppoſe, e. gr. the ratio of the peripheries 8: 3. That 
of the revolutions 7: 2 ; and the weight 2000 : the power 
will be found 2147. — After the ſame manner may the 
weight be found ; the power and the ratio of the peripheries, 
Sc. being given. 

209, The revolutions the ſwifteſt wheel is to perform, 
< while the ſloweſt makes one revolution, being given ; to- 
< gether with the ſpace the weight is to be raiſed, and the 
6 8 of the ſloweſt wheel; to find the time that will 
de ſpent in raiſing it. 

Say, as the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel is to 
the ſpace of the weight given; ſo is the given number of 
revolutions of the ſwifteſt wwh:e/, to a fourth proportional; 
which will be the number of revolutions, performed while the 
weight reaches the given heighth. — Then, by experiment, 
determine the number of revolutions the ſwifteſt wheel per- 
forms in an hour ; and, by this, divide the fourth propor- 
tional found before. — The quotient will be the time ſpent 
in raiſing the weight. 


WHEELS of a clock, &c. are the crown wheel, contrat wheel, 


great wheel, ſecond wheel, third wheel, ſtriking wheel, de- 
tent wheel, &c. See CLock, and WATCH. 


WnEEISs of coaches, waggons, &c. — In the Philoſophical 


Tranſattions, we have ſome experiments, ſhewing the advan- 
tages of high wheels in carriages of all kinds : the reſults of 
the experiments amount to this: 

1*, That, four wheels of 55 inches high, viz. one half of the 
ordinary heighth of the wheels of a waggon, draw a weight of 


Fon l. averdupoiſe up an inclined plane, with leſs power by 


ſix ounces, than two of them matched with two ſmaller 
ones of 4 inches heighth. 


2». That any vehicle might be much more eaſily drawn in 


rough ways, if the fore wheels were as high as the hind 
wheels, and the thills fixed under the axis. 

3. That ſuch a vehicle would likewiſe be drawn more eaſily 
where the wheels cut in clay, ſand, &c. 

4*. That high wheels would not cut ſo deep as low wheels. 
5*. That low wheels are indeed beſt for turning in a narrow 
compaſs. 


Potter's WHEEL, See the article PorrER. 


Fo ark WHEEL. RoTA Ariſtotelica. 
eaſuring WHEEL. Coo ticks PERAMBULATOR, 
Perfian WHEEL. PERSIAN. 
Water WHEEL. WATER. 


WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of puniſhment, which great 


criminals are put to in divers countries. See PUNISHMENT 
In France, their aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the high- 
way, are condemned to the wheel, i. e. to have their bone: 
firſt broke with an iron bar on a ſcaffold, then to be expoſed, 
and left to expire on the circumference of a wheel, -— In 
Germany, they break their bones on the wheel it ſelf. 

This cruel puniſhment was unknown to the antients; as is 
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— bp Cujas, — It is not certain who was the inventor. 
— Its firſt introduction was in Germany. It was but rare- 
ly practiſed any where elſe, till the time of Francis I. of 

rance ; who, by an edict of the year 1534, appointed it to 
be inflicted on robbers on the highway. Richelet dates the 
edict in the year 1538, and quotes Brodæus, Miſcell.L.II.c.1o. 


WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of command, when a 


battalion or ſquadron is to alter its front, either one way, or 
the other. See EvOLUTION, QUARTER-I#beeling, &c. 
To wheel to the right, the man in the right angle is to turn 
very lowly, and every one to wheel from the left to the 
right, regarding him as their centre: and vice verſa, when they 
are to wheel to the left. 

When a diviſion of men are on the march, if the word be 
wheel to the right, or to the left, then the right or left-hand 
man keeps his ground, turning only on his heel, and the reſt 
of the rank move about quick, till they make an even line 
with the ſaid right or left-hand man. 
Squadrons of horſe wheel! much after the ſame manner. 


WHEEL Barometer. See the article BaRomETER. 
WuttL-Fire, among chymiſts, a fire uſed for fuſing of me- 


tals ; properly called ignis rote. See Fuston, MgTAL, &c, 
It is a fire which covers or incompaſſes the crucible, coppel, 


or melting pot quite over; a-top, as well as around the tides, 
See FIRE, 


WHERLICOTES, a ſort of open chariots, of the antient 


Britons invention, uſed by perſons of quality, before the in- 
vention of coaches. See Coacn, Carr, &c. 


WHERRY. See the articles VE SSE L, Boar, &c. 
WHETSTONE, Co, a fort of ſtone of a lax compoſition, 


and coarſe grain; ſerving for the whetting or ſharpening 
knives, and other tools upon. See STONE, and Hons. 


WHEY, the ſerum or watery part of milk. Sce Mitx, 


and SERUM. 


WHIFFLER, of a company in London, a young freeman, 


who goes before, and waits on the company on occaſions of 
public ſolemnity. See ComPANY. 


WHIGS, a party or faction in England, oppoſite to the tories. 


See FacTion, Toky, &c. 

The origin of the names of theſe two mighty factions is 
very obſcure. — If ſome little trivial circumſtance, or adven- 
ture which eſcapes the knowledge of mankind, give the 
name to a party, which afterwards becomes famous, poſteri- 
ty labours in vain to find the original of ſuch names: it 
ſearches the ſources, forms conjectures, invents reaſons, and 
ſometimes meets the truth, but always without knowing it 
aſſuredly. 

Thus, in France, the Calviniſts are called Huguenots; yet no 
body was ever able certainly to aſſign the cauſe of that ap- 
pellation. See HUGUENOT, 

Whig is a Scottiſh, and ſome ſay, too, an Iriſh word, literal- 
ly ſignifying whey. — Tory is another Iriſh word, ſignify ing 
a robber, or highwayman. | 

Now, under the reign of king Charles the ſecond, while his 
brother, then duke of York, was obliged to retire into Scot- 
land, there were two parties formed in that country. — That 
of the duke, which was ſtrongeſt, perſecuted the other, and 
frequently reduced them to fly into the mountains and woods, 


where thoſe unhappy fugitives had often no other ſubſiſtence 


for a long time, but cows milk, — Hence, their adverfaries 
they called torres, g. d. robbers ; and the tories upbraiding them 
with their unhappineſs, from the milk whereof they lived, 
called them whigs, — From Scotland the two names came 
over with the duke into England, 

Others give the origin and etymology of the two words thus : 
— During the unhappy war which brought king Charles I. 
to the ſcaffold, the partizans of that prince were at firſt call- 
ed cavaliers; and thoſe of the parliament, round-heads. — 
Now, tory was a name for a kind of banditti in Ireland, who 
ſheltered themſelves in the mountains, and the iſlands formed 
by the bogs; as, then, the king's enemies charged him with 
favouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out at that 
time, they changed the name cavalier into that of tory, — 
And theſe laſt, to be even with their enemies, who were 
ſtrictly leagued with the Scots, changed round-heads for 
whigs, the name of a fort of enthuſiaſts in Scotland, who 
living in the open fields and woods, fed much on milk, — 
Diſſert. de M. Rapin Thoyras fur les wighs & les torys. Haye 
F ge þ ON 


WHINE, a hunting term, uſed in reſpect of the cry of an 


otter, See HUNTING. 


WHIP, or WaiP-STAFF, in a ſhip, a piece of timber in 


form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, for the fſtcers- 
man, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand; thereby to move 
the rudder, and direct the ſhip, — See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 103; 
ſee alſo the articles HELM, and STRERING. 


Wuip-Grafting. 7 a ENGRAFTING. 
8 See the article 4 


WHIPPIN G, a term uſed by anglers, when they faſten a 


Whip-SAW. 


line to the hook, or rod. See ANGLING. 
The word is alſo taken for the caſtinz in of the hook, and 
drawing it gently on the water, 

WHIPT 


„ 
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WHIPT Syllabub. See the article SYLLABUB- 
WHIRLPOOL, an eddy, vortex, or gulph, 


water is continually turning round. See GuLPH, EDDY, 
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WHIRL-WIND, a wind that riſes ſuddenly, is exceeding- a beaut 
ſoon ſpent. See] king had purpoſely ſpared in hunting. 


- Ap, and HURRICANE. 


There are divers ſorts of uhirl-winds, diſtinguiſhed by their 
peculiar names; a8 the prefer, typho, turbo, exhydria, and 


ecnephias. 


The prefter is a violent wind, breaking forth with 


wrt 


1 Wurz - bart Siloer, candidi cervi Argentum, a tribute ot 
out of certain lands in or 


near the foreſt of I bite- hart; which has continued from 
Henry the third's time, who firſt impoſed it upon Thomas 
de la Linde, for killing 2 beautiful white hart, which that 


Write Hellebore. See the article HELLEBORE. 

Warrs Lead, is a ſort of ruſt of lead; or lead diſſolved with 
vinegar ; much uſed by the painters. See LEAD. 

| Tr is prepared two ways : — either by reducing the lead into 


gaſbes of | thin jaminæ, ſteeping them in ſtrong vinegar, and every ten 


lightning. — This is rarel obſerved; ſcarce ever without the] days ſcraping off the ruſt formed on the ſurface : and repeat 
ecnephias. — Seneca fays, it is a typh0, Or turbo kindled or ig- ing this till the lead be quite conſumed. 


nited in the air. See PRESTER. 


The ecnephias is a ſudden and impetuous Wind, 


of ſome cloud; frequent in the Athiopic ſea, particularly a- 
ſeamen call them middle of earthen pots, at the bottom of which is vinegar. — 


bout the Cape of Good Hope. T he 


travados. 


breaking out] per, onl ſo as that there be a little ſpace left between the 


'The pots being well cloſed, are buried in a dunghil for thirty 


The exhydria is a wind burſting out of a cloud, with a great on after which, being opened, the lead is found, as it were, 
c 


quantity of water. — This only ſeems to differ in de- 


ined, and reduced into what they call white lead, to be 


from the ecnephias, which 1s frequently attended with broke into pieces, and dried in the ſun. | 


It is uſed both in painting in oil and in water-colours, and 


a whirl-wind, or| makes a good colour in each. — But it is ſomewhat danger- 
hurricane, is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly every way, ous both in the grinding and uſing it, as being a rank poiſon, 


from on high. The Indians call it erancan, the urks, &c. 


eliphant. — It is frequent in the eaſtern ocean, 


equently deſcends See COLOUR. 


Of this white lead it is that the paint uſed by the ladies, call- 


chiefly about | ed ceruſs, is made. See CERUSS. 


Siam, China, &c. and renders the navigation of thoſe parts WHITE Line, among printers, a void ſpace greater than uſual, 
HURRICANE, left between two lines. See PRINTING. 


exceeding dangerous. See VoRTE Xx, 
SpoUT, &c. 


WHISPERING. See HEARING, ATTENTION, &c. 
WursPERIiNG-Places depend on this principle, that the voice 


Accordingly, all the contrivance in a whiſpering-place 
near the perſon who whiſpers there be a ſmooth wall, a 
either cylindrically, or elliptically. — A circular arch will do, WIT E Order. 


0 
but not ſo well. See PHONICS. 


Places famed for the conveyance of whiſpers, are the priſon 
of Dionyſius at Syracuſe, which increaſed a ſoft whiſper to a * &c. See PAPER. 
HITE 


noiſe, the clap of one's hand to the ſound 


of a cannon, Cc. 


Waits Line, in anatomy. See the article LINEA Alba. 
Wulrz Linen, is cloth of hemp, or flax, bleached by divers 
lyes, and waterings on the ground. See BLEACHING. 


\Warrz Meats, include milk, butter, cheeſe, white-pots, cuſ- 


tards, and other foods coming of milk, or eggs. See MiLx, 


is, that  Foo0D, &c. 
arched | WHITE Mortar. 78. — 1 MORTAR. 


ORDER. 
[WH itz Paper, is that intended for writing, printing, &c. in 
contradiſtinction to brown paper, marbled paper, blotting pa- 


Pepper, is black pepper blanched, or whitened, by ſhel- 


Te aquæducts of Claudius, which carried a voice ſixteen ling off its 2 skin. See PEPPER. 


miles: and divers others, enumerated by Kircher in his Pho- 


nurgia. 
"The moſt conſiderable in England, are, the 


London, where the ticking of a watch may 


fide to fide; and a very eaſy whiſper be 


dome. — This, Mr. Derbam found to hold not only in the 
gallery below, but above upon the ſcaffold, 


dome of 8. Paul's, 


be heard from 


WurTtz-Pot, denotes milk or cream baked with the yolks of 
eggs, fine bread, ſugar, and ſpice, in an earthen pot. 

The cooks furniſh us with a variety of diſhes under this 

form and denomination, Norfolk white-pot, Weſtminſter white- 


ſent all round the oth rice white-pot, &c. 
H 


1E Precipitate. See the article MERCURY. 


where a whiſper | WHITE Rent, a rent or duty of 8 d. payable yearly, by every 


would be carried over one's head round the top of the ſecs tinner in the county of Devon, to the duke of Cornwall. 


though there be a large opening in the middle of it into the 


upper part of the dome. 


See Qui1T Rent. 
Wurre Salt, is common, or ſea-ſalt, dried and calcined by the 


The famous whiſpering-place in Glouceſter cathedral, is no] fire, ſo as not to leave any moiſture therein. — The chy- 


other than a gallery above the eaſt end of the choir, leading miſts call it decrepitated fait. 
It conſiſts of five There are ſome ſalts naturally white ; and others that need 


from one fide thereof to the other. — 
angles, and fix ſides, the middlemoſt of 


of twenty five yards. 


which is a naked 


WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. See Co- 


Loux. 
bite is not ſo properly ſaid to be any one 


colour, as a com- 


poſition of all the colours ; it being demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear white, which reflect 
all the kinds of coloured rays alike. See WHITENESS. 

Hevelius affirms it as a thing moſt certain, that in the nor- 
thern countries, animals, as hares, foxes, bears, &c. become 
white in the winter-time ; and in ſummer reſume their natu- 


ral colours. See HAIR. | 
Black bodies are found to take heat ſooner 
by reaſon the former abſorb or imbibe rays 


than white ones ; 
of all kinds and 


colours, and the latter reflect all. See BLACKNESS. 
Thus, black paper is ſooner put into flame by a burning- 
glaſs, than tobite; and black clothes hung up by the dyers in 


the ſun, dry ſooner than white ones. See 


HEAT. 


WHiTE Arſenic. ARSENIC. 


WulrE Cinnamon. 


CI N NAM ON. 


WulrkE Copperas. ws as 3 CoPPERAS. 


WulrE Cordage. 
Wulr E Diachylen. 


Cox DAC E. 
DIACHYLON., 


Wulrx Eagle. EAGLE. 
Wire of the Eye, denotes the firſt tunic or coat of the eye, called 


albuginea, and conjunctiva, becauſe ſerving 
NE... m—_ the reſt, See ConJUNCTIVA, 
HIT E Flag. N i FLAG. 
WuriTE Froſt. * See the article Y pos. 
WurTE-Friars, a name common to ſeveral 
from their being clothed in a white habit. 
BIT, &c. 


to bind together, 
&c. 


orders of monks, 
See Monk, Ha- 


Such are the regular canons of 8. Auguſtin, the Premonſtra- 


tenſes, and Bernardins. Sce AUGUSTIN 
TENSES, &c. | 


Writs Glaſs. See the article GL Ass. 


PREMONSTRA- 


ther, it is manifeſt, that theſe do ſo interfere and mingle 


to be whitened, either by diffolving and purifying them in 


window ; yet two whiſperers hear each other at the diſtance| fair water, which is afterwards evaporated ; or by means 0! 


fire ; or by the ſun. See SALT. | 

Wurz Sauce, a ſort of ſauce made of blanched almonds, 
and the breaſt of a capon, pounded together with cloves, 
cinnamon, &c. — We alſo hear of white broth, being a fort 
of broth enriched with fack, and ſpices, having blanched al- 
monds ſcraped into it, and the whole thickened with the 
yolks of eggs, Oc. 

Wurz Soap. See the article SOAP. | 

Spaniſh WHITE, is a kind of fucus uſed by the ladies to whiter 

the complexion, and hide the defects thereof, — It is made 

of tin-glaſs diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitated into 

a very fine powder, by means of ſalt-water. See Bls- 


Murk, &Cc. i 
WHITE Spurs. ESQUIRE. 
bas tbe 1 STAR. 

HITE Sugar. SUGAR. 
WulrE Tartar. See the article Q TARTAR. 
WulrE Varniſh. VARNISH- 
WuirTE /itriel. ViTRIOL. 


Wuire Wax, is yellow wax blanched, and purified by thc 
ſun and dew. See Wax. | 

Wuirrs Wine, is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent colour, 
bordering on white. — It is thus called, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the red wines, or clarets. 
The generality of white wines are made from white grapes 
though there are ſome from black ones. See WIN E. 

WHITENESS, Albedo, the quality which denominates 2 
body white. See WHITE, and COLOUR. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that whiteneſs conſiſts in a mixture 
of all the colours; and that the light of the ſun is only white, 
becauſe conſiſting of rays of all colours. See RAY. 
From the multitude of rings of colours, which appear upon 
compreſſing two priſms, or object · glaſſes of teleſcopes toge- 


with one another at laſt, as, after eight or nine reflexions, « 
ute 


wie - 


gilute one. another wholly, and conſtitute an even and uni- 
form 3 : whence, as well as from other experiments, 
it appears, that whiteneſs is certainly a mixture of all colours; 
and that. the light which conveys. it to the eye, is a mixture 
of rays indued with all thoſe colours. See Licnr. 
The fame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be moſt ſtrong 
and luminous, is to be reckoned of the firſt order of colours ; 
" but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of ſeveral orders: 
of the former ſort he reckons white metals; and of the lat- 
ter, the whiteneſs af froth, paper, linen, and moſt other 
white ſubſtances. — And as the white of the. firſt order is the 
—_—_ that can be made by plates of tranſparent ſubſtan- 
ces, 


ſet the condemnation at nought. After this, kithy Richard 
' baniſhed him out of England; but he was afterwards recall. 
ed ; and died in his own countfy in the year 1384. 

Forty years afterwards, his doctrines, and the adherers there 
to, were condemned by the council of Conſtance ; in conte. 
quence of which; his bones were dug up, and the council 


condemned him of forty errors. . 
WIDOW, Vana, a woman that has loſt her husband. Se: 


Woman, Wirk, Husnanp, &c. 

Some alſo uſe the term Wibowts, for «4 man who has los. 
his wife. — Marriage with a widiw, is a kind of bigamy in 
the eye of the canon law. See BiGamy. 


it ought to be ſtronger in the denſer ſubſtances of WiDow of the King, was ſhe, who, after her husbarid's death, 


metals, than in the rarer ones of air, water, and glaſs. 


being the king's tenant in capitt, was driven to recover her 


Gold or copper mixed either by fuſion, or amalgamation dower by the writ de Dote Aſignanda ; arid could not marry 


with a very little mercury, with filver, tin, or regulus of 
antimony, becomes white ; which ſhews, both that the par- 
ticles of white metals have much more ſurface, and there- 
fore are ſmaller than thoſe of gold or copper; and alſo, that 
_ they are fo opake, as not to ſuffer the particles of gold or 
copper to ſhine through them. — And as that author doubts 
not, but that the colours of gold and copper are of the ſe- 
cond or third order, therefore the particles of white metals 
cannot be much bigger than is requiſite to make them re- 
fle& the white of the firſt order. See PARTIc EE. 
WHITENING. . BLEACHING. 
WHITENING of Hair. 955 the anicleJ Hair. 
WHITENING of Wax. Wax | 
WHITES, in medicine, See the article FLUOR Albus. 
WHITLOW, or WaiTLos, in medicine, a tumor; by 
phyſicians commonly called panaris, or paronychia. See PA- 
| RONYCHIA, and PANARIS. | 
WHITSUN FParthings. See the article PxNTECOsTALS. 
WHITSUNTIDE, the fiftieth day after Eaſter. See 
EAST ER, FEasT, Ce. 
The ſeaſon properly called Penteceſt, is popularly called Mit- 
ſuntide; ſome lay, ſe in the primitive church, thoſe who 
were newly baptized came to church between Eaſter and Pen- 
tecoſt in white garments. ' 
Whitſunday always falls between the gth of May, and the 
14th of June, excluſive, See PexTEcosrT. 
WHOLE, Totum, in arithmetic, c. See PART, Divi- 


again without the king's conſent. 

Wipow Bench, in the county of Suffex, is that ſhare which 
a widew is allowed of her husband's eſtate, beſides her join- 
ture, See BENCH. 

WIECK. See the article WEEE. $3.74 

WIFE, Uxor, a married woman; or ohe joined with, and 
under the protection of a husband. See Woman, Max- 
RIAGE, and HusBAnDd.— See alſo MATRON, &c. 

A wife, in our Engliſh law, is termed feme covert; and, 
in the judgment of the law, is reputtd to have no will, as 
being ſuppoſed entirely under, and ſubject to that of her 
husband: wxer fulget radiis mariti. See CoverT, and Co- 
VERTURE, 

If any goods or chattels be given het, they all immediately 
become her husband's, — She cannot let, ſell, give away, 
or alienate any thing, without her husband's conſent, — Her 
very neceſſary apparel is not her's in property, — All her 
perſonal chattels which ſhe held at her marriage, are ſo much 
her husband's, that after his death they ſhall* not return to 
her, -but go to the executor, or adminiſtrator of her huſ- 
band ; except only her parapherna, or preter-dotalia, being, 
her neceſſary apparel ; which, with the conſent of her hul- 
band, ſhe may demiſe by will. See PARAPHERNALIA. 
The wife can make no contract without her husband's con- 
ſent ; and in all law matters, fine wiro reſpondere non po- 
17%. 


he law ſuppoſes in the husband, the full power over his 


sto, PARTITION, &c. 

WHroLE Meaſure. 9 MEASURE. 

WuroLE Number. 8 See the article 3 NUMBER. 

Wuorx Sine. 6 SINE, 

WHOODINGS, or HoopinGs, a ſea term, uſed for 
planks joined and faſtened along the ſhip's fides into the 
ſtem, . 

WHORE. See CouxrESAN, HARLOr, Con cus ix, &c. 

WHORLB AT, or HuxLBAr, a kind of gauntlet, or lea- 
thern ſtrap loaden with plummets; uſed by the antient Ro- 
mans in their ſolemn games, and exerciſes; and by them 
called caftus. See Cs Tus. | 

WHUR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering of partridges, or 
pheaſants, as they riſe. 

WIC, denotes a place on the ſca- ſnore, or on the bank of a 
river — though, in the original Saxon, it more properly ſig- 
nifies a /treet, village, or dioelling place; allo a caſtle. See 

WVkx. 
We often mect with wic in the Saxon writers, as a termi- 
nation of the name of a town, which had a compleat name 
without it: — as, Lunden- wic; that is, London town; 
which ſignifies no more than London : — In the Saxon Annals, 
it is mentioned, that king Æthelbert made Mellitus biſhop 
of Lunden-wic. — So, Ipſwich is written in ſome old char- 
ters, villa de Gippo, and ſometimes villa de Gippo wico; which 
is no variance, but the ſame thing; for Gipps is the compleat 
name, and Grpp-wee is Gipps town. 
WICKER, a twig of the oſier ſhrub, 

WICKET, of the French, guicher, a little door within a gate; 
or a hole in a door, through which to view what paſſes with- 
out. See DooR. 

WICKLIFFISTS, or WickLiFFiTs, a religious ſect, 
who had their riſe in England, and their name from their 
leader John Wickliff, a protefior of divinity in the univerſity 
of Oxford. See LoLLARD. 

To that immortal author it is we owe the firſt hint of the 
great reformation, effected 200 years after him. See Re- 
FORMATION. 


wefe, as over his child or ſervant ; and therefore he muſt an- 
ſwer for all her faults, and treſpaſſes. | 

If a wife bring forth a child during her husband's abſence, 
though of many years; yet if he lived all the time inter qua- 
tuor maria, within the iſland, he muſt father the child; and 
the child, if firſt born, ſhall inherit; | 

If a wife bring forth a child begot by a former husband, or 
any other perſon, before marriage, but born after marriage 
with another man; this latter muſt own the child; and that 
child ſhall be his heir at law. 

The wife, after her husband's death, having no jointure ſet- 
tled before marriage, may challenge the third part of his 
yearly rents of land, during her lite ; and within the city 
of London, a third part of all her husband's moveables for 
ever, 

The wife partakes of the honours, and condicion of her hus- 
band ; but none of the wife's dignities come, by marriage, to 
her husband. | 

Yet, the husband, for getting his wife with child, which 
muſt appear by its being born alive, thall have all his wife's 
lands for life. See CourTEsy. 

The Engliſh laws are generally eſteemed by foreigners, as 
very hard, in reſpe&t of the women; and yet Chamber- 
layne is of a very different ſentiment, aſſerting, that the 
condition of wives in England, is better than in any other 
country, 

Tertullian has two books, on the ornaments and attire of 
wives, — In the ſecond he labours to prove, that a Chriſtian 
wife cannot, in conſcience, endeavour to pleaſe by her beau- 


and that ſhe ought not only to avoid all affected beau- 
ty, but even to conceal and cover her natural beauty, 
Mid-Wir E, Obſtetrix. See DELIVERY, FotTus, SE£CUN- 
pine VIRGINITY, &c. 
WILDERNESS, ſce DESART, Grove, LABYRINTH, 
&c. 
WILD-FIRE, Inis Gregalis, or Græcus. Sce FIRE. 
W1LD-FIRE Arrows, ſuch as are trimmed with wild-firz, and 


Wickliff maintained, that the ſubſtance of the ſacramental 
bread and wine ſtill remained ſuch after conſecration. — He 
alſo oppoſed the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the invo- 
cation of ſaints, and the worſhip of images. See TRAN- 
SUBSTANTIATION, PURGATORY, &c. 

He made an Engliſh verſion of the Bible ; and compoſed 


two large volumes, called Aletheia ; that is, truth ; which was 
the ſource whence John Huſs firſt learned moſt of his doc- 
trines, See HussITEs. 


N, and he was condemned therein; but the good Reformer 
0. II. | 


'The archbiſhop of Canterbury called a council againſt aue 


ſhot burning, to ſtick in the fails or rigging of ſhips in & 

fight. 

WII p- Hire, alſo denotes a diſeaſe in cattle; which is infectious, 

deadly, and even reputed incurable, See MURRAIN, 

WiII Dp Honey. See the article Honey, 

WILL, /eluntas, is uſually defined a faculty of the mind, 

whereby it embraces or rejects any thing repreſented to it, as 

good or evil by the judgment. See Soul, FAculyr, 

Goop, EVIL, &c. | 

Others will have it to be the mind itſelf, conſidered as em- 

bracing or refuſing ; adding, that as the underſtanding is no- 
13 Aa thing 


Ys which ſhe knows to be naturally liable to raife looſe de- 
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thing; el but the ſoul, conſidered as perceiuing; fo the wil 
is nothing elſe but the ſoul conſidered as | wiliing, &c. See 
Sour, UNDERSTANDING, G. ung by 

Mr. Locke more intelligibly defines the will, a faculty which 
the ſoul has of beginning, or forbearing, continuing, or end- 
ing ſeveral actions of the mind, and motions of the body, Variable, or erratic Wixps, are ſuch as blow now this, now 


barely by a thought or preference of the mind, ordering, or 
as it were, commanding the doing, or not doing, fuch and 
ſuch a particular action. — This power the mind bas, to or- 
der the conſideration of any idea, or the ſorbearing to conſi- 


*_—— —— wy ” 
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ing from ſea to land in che evening ; and from land to fea 
in the morning. See Bu EE. 

Such alſo are dhe lifting, or particular trade-winds, which, 
for certain months of the year, blow one way, and the ref 
of the year, the contrary way. Ste Mon5o0v. 


gularity, either as to time or piace. . N 
Such are all the winds obſerved in the inland parts of Eng- 
land, Cc. Though ſeveral of theſe claim their certain times 


der it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body | of the day, — Thus, the wef-wind is moſt frequent about 


to its reſt, and vice verſa, is what we call the will, See 


PowER. | _—_— 
The actual exerciſe of that power, is what we call volition, 


or willing z and the doing or forbearing any action con- 


ſequent on ſuch order of the mind, is called voluntary. dee 


VoLUNTARY, &c. 10 


Father Malebranche lays it down, that the will is that to 
ſoul, which motion is to the body ; and argues, that as the 


author of nature is the univerſal cauſe of all the motions | 


matter, ſo he is of all the inclinations in the mind: and that 
as all motions are direct, unleſs their courſe be diverted and 
changed by ſome foreign cauſe ; fo all inclinations are right, 
and could have no other end, but the enjoyment of truth and 
goodneſs, were there not ſome foreign cauſe, to determine 
the natural impreflion to evil ends, See NATURAL ncli- 
nation. 

Accordingly, he defines will to be the impreſſion or natural 
motion, which carries us towards good indeterminately, and 
in the general; and the power the mind has, to direct this 
general impreſſion towards any particular object that pleaſes 
it, is what he calls liberty. See LI BERT, and NECEs- 
SITY. 

Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of acts of the will ; viz. 
gun, willing, volition ; and ageyp491e, eleftion, — The firſt, 
that employed about the ultimate end; the latter, about the 
means. | | 

'T he ſchoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh the actions of the will, into 
elicit and commanded — Elicit acts, actiones elicitæ, are thoſe 
immediately produced by the will, as really inherent therein; 
ſuch are willing, and nilling — Commanded acts, achiones 
imperatæ, are effects produced by other powers, v. gr. the 
ſenſitive, intellective, or locomotive powers, at the command 
or inſtigation of the will — As, to follow, ſtay, fight, fly, &c. 
See AcT, AcT1IoON, &c. 

But others will have the former kind properly to belong to 
the underſtanding; and only the latter to the bill. 

The word will is taken in three ſenſes: 1*. For the power, 
or faculty of willing ; in which ſenſe it is, we have conſi- 
dered it above. — 2. For the act, or exerciſe of this power; 
as, when we fay, no man wills his own deſtruction.” — 
3%. For a habit, or a conſtant diſpoſition and inclination to 
do any thing. — In which ſenſe, juſtice is defined a conſtant 
will, to give every one what belongs to him: juſtrtia eff 
conflans & perpetua voluntas jus ſuum unicuique tribuendi. 
Inftit. Juſtin, | 1 

Antecedent WII L. See the article ANTECEDENT. 

Free Wilt. See iBtrRTY, and FREEDOM. 

WIII, Laſt Will, or Teftament, in law, à ſolemn act, 

or inſtrument, whereby a perſon declares his mind and in- 
tention as to the diſpoſal of his goods, effects, &c. after his 
death. See TESTAMENT. 
IVills are of two kinds: A will in writing — And a will 
by word of mouth only, called a nuncupative will; which 
being proved by three or more witneſſes, may be of as good 
force as that in writing ; except for lands, which are only de- 
viſable by teſtament in writing, during the life of the teſla- 
tor. See NUNCUPATIVE. | 

Probate of a ILL. See the article Por Ar E. 

W1rL with a wiſp, a meteor known among the people under 
this name; but more uſually among authors, under that of 
ignis fatuus. See Ignis FATUUS. | 

WIMPLE, of the Dutch wimpe/, a muffler, or plaited linen 
cloth, which nuns wear to cover their neck and breaſt. 
The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſtreamer, or flag. 
See FLAG, &c. 

WIN, in the beginning or end of the names of places, ſig- 
nifies that ſome great battle was fought, or a victory gained 
there. — The word is formed from the Saxon winnan, to 
win or overcome. 


WIND, Ventus, a ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a 


ing, Sc. WEATHER 89 © | 
General Wix d, is ſuch a one, as at the ſame time blows the 
ſame way, over a very large tract of ground, almoſt all the 
| — Such only is the general trude- ut. 
even this has its interruptions: for, 1*, At land it is 
ſcarce ſenſible at all, as being broke by the interpoſition of 
| mountains,” valleys, &c. 29%. Ar ſea, near the ſhore, it is 
diſturbed by vapours, exhalations, and particular winds, blow- 
ing from landward; ſo that it is chiefly confidered as gene- 
ral, only at mid-ſea : Where, 39. It is liable to be diffurb- 
_— clouds driving from other quarters. 

Particular Wr 08 include all others, excepting the general 

trade - iind. Ro. * 
TT hoſe peculiar to one little canton, or part, are called 9p;- 
cal, or privinciakwinds — Such is the north-wind, on the 
weſtern fide of the Alps, which does not blow above ane oc 
two-leagues lengthwiſe, and much leſs in breadth : ſuch alſo 
is the pontias in France, Sc. 

Phyſical cauſe of Win Ds. — Some philoſophers, as Des Cartes, 
Rohault, Sc. account for the general wing, from the diur- 
nal. rotation of the earth ; and from this general wind derive 
all the particular ones, — The atmoſphere, ſay they, inveſt- 
ing the earth, and moving round it ; that part will perform 
ies circuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmalleſt circle to deſcribe : 
The air, "therefore, near the equator, will require a ſome- 
what longer time to perform its courſe in, from weſt to eaſt, 
than that nearer the poles. — Thus, as the earth turns caſt- 
ward, the particles of the air near the equinoctial, being ex- 
ceeding light, are left behind; fo that, in reſpect of the earth's 
* they move weſtwards, and become a conſtant eaſterly 
wind, | 
This opinion ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe winds are 
found only between the tropics, in thoſe parallels of latitude, 
where the diurnal motion is ſwifteſt. But the conſtant 
calms in the Atlantic fea, near the equator, the weſterly 
winds near the coaſt of Guinea, and the periodical weſterly 
monſoons, under the equator in the Indian ſeas, declare the 

© inſufficiency of this hypotheſis, | 
Beſides, the air being kept cloſe to the earth by the principle 
of gravity, would, in time, acquire the ſame degree of velo- 
city, that the earth's ſurface moves with, as well in reſpect 
of the diurnal rotation, as of the annual about the fun, which 
is about thirty times ſwifter. 

Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes another cauſe, capable of 
producing a like conſtant effect, not liable to the ſame ob- 
jections, but agreeable to the known properties of the ele- 
ments of water and air, and the laws of the motion of fluid 
bodies. Such a one is the action of the ſun's beams upon 
the air and water, as he paſſes every day over the ocean, con- 
ſidered together with the quality of the ſoil, and the ſitua- 
tion of the adjoining continents. 

According to the laws of ftatics, the air, which is leſs rare- 
fied or expanded by heat, and conſequently more ponderous, 
muſt have a motion towards thoſe parts thereof, which are 
more rarefied, and leſs ponderous, to bring it to an equili- 
brium ; alſo the preſence of the ſun, cuntinually ſhifting to the 
weſtward, that part towards which the air tends, by reaſon of 


the whole body of the lower air is that way. 

Thus a general eaſterly wind is formed, which being im- 
preſſed upon all the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impel one 
the other, and ſo keep moving till the next return of the ſun, 
whereby ſo much of the motion, as was loſt, is again re- 
ſtored; and thus the eaſterly wind is made perpetual. 

From the ſame principle it follows, that this eaſterly wind 
ſhould, on the north fide of the equator, be to the north- 
wards of the caſt, and in ſouth latitudes, to the ſouthwards 
thereof; for near the line, the air is much more rarefied, 


large quantity thereof flows out of one place, or region, into 
another. See AIR. 5 

The winds are divided into perennial, flated, and variable — 

They are alſo divided into general, and particular. | 
Perennial,” or conflant W1xDs,-are ſuch as always blow the 

ſame way. — Of theſe we have a very notable one between 

the two tropics, blowing conſtaatly from eaſt to weſt ; call 

the general trade-wind. See TRADE-J/ind. | 
Stated, or pericdical Wix ps, are ſuch as conſtantly return 
at certain times, — Such are the ſea and land-bree zes, blow- 


* 
W. 


than at a greater diſtance from it; becauſe the ſun is twice 
in a year vertical there; and at no time diſtant above 234 
degrees: at which diſtance, the heat being as the ſine of the 
angle of incidence, is but little ſhort of that of the perpendi- 
cular ray; whereas under the tropics, though the ſun ftay 
long vertical, yet he is a Jong time 47 degrees off; which is 
a kind of winter wherein the air ſo ceols, as that the ſum- 
mer heat cannot warm it to the ſame degree with that under 
the equator. Wherefore, the air towards the northward 
and ſouthward, being leſs rarefied than that in the middle, 

| it 


the refraction made by his greateſt meridian heat, is, with 
him, carried weſtward ; and, conſequently, the tendency of 


equator, See HR Ar. | 
This motion compounded with | 
accounts for all the phanomena 
which, if the whole ſurface of the globe were ſea, 
doubtedly blow quite round the 
do in the Atlantic, and the Ethiopic oceans, — But ſering 
ſo great continents and break the continuity of 
the oceans, regard muſt be had to the nature of the ſoil, and 


for if a country lying near the fun prove to be 
the deſarts of Libya are 
occaſioned by the reſlections 
of the ſun's beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand, is 
inrcedible to thoſe who have not ſelt it; whereby the air 
being exceedingly rarefled, it is neceſſary, that t cooler, 
and more denſe air, ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the 
equilibrium. 


general rule : 
uſually reported to be; 


why near the coaſt of Gui- 
the land, blowing weſter- 
Iy, inſtead of eaſterly; there being ſufficient reaſon to believe, 
are prodigiouſly hot, fince 
ſo intemperate, as to give 
the antients cauſe to conclude, that all beyond the tropics was 
uninhabitable by exceſs of heat. See Tory, and Zowe. 
From the ſame cauſe it happens, that there are fo conſtant 
calins in that part of the ocean called the rains; for this 
tract being placed in the middle, between the weſterly winds 
blowing on the coaſt of Guinea, and the eaſterly trade-ruinds, 
blowing to the weſtwards thereof ; 
here, is indifferent to either, 
tween both : 
contrary toinds 
is the reaſon that the air here holds 
but lets it fall in fo fre- 


air, by reaſon of its greater gravity, 

rarched, it is demonſtrable, that 
aſcend in a continued ſtream, as faſt as it ra. 
being aſcended, it muſt diſperſe itſelf, to 


preſerve the equilibrium ; that is, 


upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat | 


is: ſo, by a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade-wind 
will be attended with a ſouth-weſterly wind above ; 
and the ſouth-eaſt, with a north-weſt wind above. See Cur- 
RENT, Urpgr-Current, &c. 

That this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 
taneous change of the wind to the oppoſite point, which is 
frequently found in paſſing the limits of the trade-wind:, 
ſcems to aſſure us; but that which above all confirms this 
hypotheſis, i 


See MoxsoOR. 

Suppoſing therefore ſuch a circulation as above; it is to be 
conſidered, that to the northward of the Indian ocean, there 
is every where land, within the uſual limits of the latitude 
of zoo viz. Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. which, for the ſame 
reaſon as the Mediterranean parts of Africa are ſubject to in- 
ſufferable heats, when the ſun is to the north, paſſing nearly 
vertical ; but yet are temperate enough, when the ſun is re- 
moved towards the other tropic, becauſe of a ridge of moun- 
tains at ſome diſtance within the land, faid to be frequently, 
in winter, covered with ſnow, over which the air, as it paſ- 
ſes, muſt needs be much chilled. — Hence it happens, that 
the air coming, according to the general rule, out of the 
north-eaſt, to the Indian ſea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes 
colder, than that which, by this circulation, is returned out 
of the ſouth · weſt; and, by conſequence, ſometimes che un- 
der- current, or wind, is from the north-eaſt, ſometimes from 
the ſouth-weſt, 3 

That this has no other cauſe, is clear from the times Where- 
in theſe winds ſet, viz. in April : when the ſun begins to 
warm thoſe countries to the north, the ſouth-weſt monſoons 
begin, and blow, during the heats, till October, when the 
ſun being retired, and all things growing cooler northward, 
and the heat increaſing to the ſouth, the north-eaſt winds 
enter, and blow all the winter, till April again. And it is, 
undoubtedly, from the ſame principle, that to the ſouthward 
of. the equator, in part of the Indian ocean, the north-weſt 
winds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt, when the ſun draws near the 
tropic of Capricorn. See Tire, 

But, the induſtry of ſome late writers, having brought the 


| 


| 
| 


"(#g8* 1 


theory of the productign and motion of winds, to ſomewhat 
of a mathematical demonſtration 5 we ſhall here give it the 
reader in that form. 5 

Laws of the Production of WinDs, — If the ſpring of the air be 
weakened in any place, more than in the adjoining places ; a 
wind will blow through the place where the diminution is. 
See AIR, and ELAsSTICITY. 
ſince the air endeavours, 


. by its elaſtic force, to expand 
itſelf every way; if that force 


be leſs in one place than ano- 


WIN 


ther; the niſus of the agaitiſt the leſs elaſtic wit) be 


more 
ter than the niſus of the latter, againſt the forme... 
he leſs elaſtic air, therefore, will reſiſt with leſs force than 
it is urged" by the more elaſtic : conſequently; the leſs ela- 


ſtic will be driven out of its place, and the more elaſtic will 
ſucceed, | | 

If, now, the exceſs of the ſpring of the more elaſtic, above that 
of the leſs elaſtic air, be ſich as to occaſion a little alteration in 
the motion both of the air Expelled, and that 
Which ſucceeds it, will become ſenſible ; i. e. there will be a wind. 
2%. Hence, ſince the ſpring of the air increaſes, as the com- 
| compreſſed air is denſer than 


compreſſed : all winds blow into rarer air, out of a 


an extraordinary lightneſs of the air in any place, 
muſt be attended with extraordinary winds, or ſtorms. 

Now, an extraordinary fall of the mercury in the barome- 
ter, ſhewing an extraordinary tightneſs of the atmoſphere; it 
is no wonder if that foretel« ſtorms. See BakomeTyr, 
49. If the air be ſuddenly condenſed in any place, its ſpring 
will be ſuddenly diminiſhed ': hence, if this diminution be 
great enough to affect the barometet, there will a wing blow 
through the condenſed air, 

5*. But ſince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unlefs it 
have before been much rarefied ; there will a wind blow 
through the air, as it cools, after having been violently 
heated, 

69, In like manner, if air be ſuddenly rarefied, its ſpring 
is ſuddenly increaſed ; wherefore it will flow through the 
contiguous air, not acted or, by the rarefying force, — 
A wind, therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the 
air is ſuddenly rarefied : and on this principle, in all proba- 
bility, it is, that, 

7%. Since the ſun's power in rarefying the ait is notorious, it 
muſt neceſſarily have a great influence on the generation of 
winds, See Hear, RAREFACTION, Ce. 

8*. Moft caves are found to emit wind, either more or leſs, 
The riſing and changing of the wind, is determined experi- 
mentally, by means of weather- cocks, placed a-top of houſes, 
Sc, — But theſe only indicate what paſſes about their own 
heighth, or near the ſurface of the earth: Wolfus allurcs 
us, from obſervations of ſeveral years, that the higher 5win;, 
which drive the clouds, are different from the lower ones, 
which move the weather-cocks, — And Mr. Derham ob- 
ſerves ſomething not unlike this. Phyſ. Theel. L. I. c. 2. 
The author laſt mentioned relates, upon comparing ſeveral 
ſeries's of obſervations made of the winds in divers countries, 
viz, England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, New- 
England, Sc. that the wing: in thoſe ſeveral places ſeldom 
agree; but when they do, it is commonly when they are 
ſtrong, and of long continuance in the fame quarter; and 
more, . he thinks, in the northerly afid cafterly, than in other 
points. — Alfo, that a ſtrong wind in one place, is often- 
times a weak one in another; or moderate, according as the 
places are nearer, or more remote. Phils/aph. Tranjattions, 


Ne 297, and 321. 


Laws of the Force and Velocity of Wind. — Mud being only 


air in motion, and air being a fluid, ſubject to the laws of 
otner fluids, its force may be brought to a preciſe COmputa- 
tion : thus — © The ratio of the ſpecific gravity of any other 
* fluid to that of air, together with the ſpace that fluid, im- 
* pelled by the preſſure of the air, moves in any given time, 
being given; we can determine the ſpace which the 
* itſelf, acted on by the ſame force, will move in the fame 
time: By this rule; 

1%. As the ſpecific gravity of air, is to that of any other 
fluid ; fo, reciprocally, is the ſquare of the ſpace which th:t 
fluid, impelled by any force, moves in any given time, to the 
ſquare of the ſpace which the air, by the ſame impulſe, wi! 
move in the ſame time. 

Suppoſing, therefore, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity of that 
other fluid to that of air, to be = b:c; the ſpace deſcribed 
by the fluid to be called /; and that which the air will de- 
ſcribe by the fame impulſe, x. The rule gives us x== 4/ 
1 

Hence, if we ſuppoſe water impelled by the given force, to 
move two feet in a ſecond of time then will 22; and 
lince the ſpecific gravity of water to the air, is a5 970 mor; 
we ſhall have Y = 9750, and c= ; Conſequently x == y/ 
970. 4=y 3880 623 feet, The velocity of the , 
therefore, to that of water moved by the fame power, will 
62 % 5 , if Water move two feet in a ſecend, 
the wind will fly 623 feet. | 

2% Add, that = (ca: B), and therefore the ſpace 
any fluid, impelled by any impreſſion, moves in any time, 
is determined, by finding a fourth proportional to the two 
numbers that expreſs the ratio of the ſpeciſic gravity, and 
the ſquare of the ſpace the wind moves in, in the given time. 
— The ſquare root of that fourth propertional is the ſpace 
required, 


M. Mariotte, . gr. found, by various experiments, that a 
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force as the air, will deſcribe in the ſame time, be required 3 | 
then will = 1, = 24, 970 and we ſhall find 


ſ==v& (576 : 970) = 


| Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſpace the air moves in a ſecond, « == 24 


condenſing, and becoming viſible, almoſt as ſoon as they are 


WIN | 


* 


3%. The veloci of uad being given, to determine the 


_ © preſſure. required to produce that velocity; we have this | 


rule : — The ſpace the wind moves in one ſecond of time, 
is to the heighth a fluid is to be raiſed in an empty tube, in 
order to have a preſſure capable of producing that velocity 3 
in a ratio compounded of the ſpecific gravity of the fluid to 


chat of the air, and of quadruple the altitude a body de- 
ſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, to the aforeſaid ſpace of 


feet, or 288 inches z call the altitude of the third x, and the 
ratio of mercury to air 612 c 13680: 1, 4 131 inches ; 


inch. And hence We ſee why a ſmall, but ſudden change 
with violent wind. See 


peculiar machine, called an anemometer, wind- meaſurer; 


which being moved by means of fails, like thoſe of a wind- 


an hollow arm fitted on to the axis of the ſails, becomes 
heavier and heavier, and preſſes more on the arm, till being a 
counter-poiſe to the force of the wind on the fails, it ſtops 
the motion thereof. — An index, then, fitted upon the ſame 


axis at right angles with the arm, by its riſing or falling, | 


becomes impregnated with a deal of vapour. But the winds 


blowing from off the fea, ſweep theſe vapours along with | 


and ſnow, &c. Wherefore, as the air contiguous to any bo- 
dy, is found to partake of its heat and cold, the air contigu- 
ous to ſea-water will be warmer in winter, and colder in 
ſummer, than that contiguous to the earth. — Or thus: Va- 
pours raiſed from wager 


warmer than the air they riſe in ; (as appears from the vapours 


got out into, air.) Freſh quantities of vapour, therefore, 
continually warming the atmoſphere over the ſea, will raiſe 
its heat beyond that of the air over the land. — Again, the 
ſun's rays reflected from the carth into the air, in ſummer, 
are much more than thoſe from the water into air: the air, 
therefore, over the earth, warmed by the reflection of more 
rays than that over water, is warmer. Hence, ſea-winds 
make thick, cloudy, hazy weather. 

2% Minds blowing from the continent, are always dry; 
ia ſummer, warm; and cold in winter.” — For there is 
much leſs vapour ariſing from the earth, than from water; 
and therefore the air over the continent will be impregnated 
with much fewer vapours. — Add, that the vapours, or ex- 
halations, -raiſed by a great degree of heat out of the earth, 
are much finer, and leſs ſenſible, than thoſe from water.— 
The wind, therefore, blowing over the continent, carries but 
little vapour with it; and is therefore dry. | 


Further, the earth in ſummer is warmer than water expoſed | 


to the fame rays of the ſun. — Hence, as the air partakes 


of the heat of contiguous bodies ; that over the earth in ſum- 
mer will be warmer than that over the water: therefore 


the wind, &c. 


After the like manner it is ſhewn, that the land-winds are 


cold in winter. — Hence, we ſee why land-winds make clear, 
cold weather, See WEATHER. | 
Our northerly and ſoutherly winds, however, which are com- 
monly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, Mr. Der- 


wards the ſoutherly quarters, when the ſun has well warmed 


pretty ſtrong wind moves 24 feet in a ſecond of time; where- | 
fore, if the ſpace' Which the water, ated on by the ſame |. 


rometer, and thermometer; ſee BAROMETER, 


' SAILING, 7 8 | today 
The winds are divided, with reſpect to the points of the ho- 
rizon from which they blow, into cardinal, and collateral. 
Cardinal WIN ps, are thoſe blowing from the four cardinal 

points; eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. Sec PoiNT, and 


x will be leſs than that number b one line, or r of an 


—_ 


the air; and again, in the cold evening, turns northerly, or 
eaſterly. 

For the manner wherein north- eaſterly winds contribute to 
blights, ſee BL1 GUT, — For the effect of winds on the ba- 


CARDINAL. 


cu „ they 
der. PoiNT, 


which they —__ into primary, and ſecundary — and the ſc- 
"divide into thoſe of the fir? and ſecond cr. 


points, are compounded of the names of the cardinal ones, 


north and ſouth being fill prefixed. 


Names of the winds, and points of the 


| compals. . i 
Engliſh, Latin, and Greek. * 
1. North. Septentrio, or Boreas. hs of 
2. North by eaſt. | Hyperboreas. 11 15 
Hypaquilo. 
| Gallicus. N 
3. North - north- Aquilo. 22 30 
eaſt. | | 
4. North - caſt by Meſoboreas. 33 45 
north. -  Meſaquilo. 
Supernas. | 
5. Naorth-eaft. Arctapeliotes. 45 
|; Bor apeliotes. 
Gr cus. 
6. 8 by | Hypoczlias. 56 15 
eaſt. 
7. Eoſt-north-eaſt.] Cæſias, helleſpontius. | 67 30 
8. Eaſt by north. Meſocæſias. 73 45 
Carbas. 
—— GNM, — — rr eee ee ————_— 
g. Eaft. Solanus, ſubſolanus, | From the eat. 
apeliotes. 09 of 
10. Eaſt by ſouth. Hypeurus, or hyper- | tt 15 
eutus. 
11. Eaſt- ſouth · eaſt Eurus, or volturnus. 22 30 
12. South - caſt by Meſeurus. * 45 
eaſt. 
13. South-caft. Notapelintes, euroauſter | 45 
14. South-caſt by Hypophcenix. 56 15 
ſouth. 
15. South - ſouth- Phoenix, phoenicias, | 67 30 
eaſt. leuco-notus, gan- 
. geticus. 
16. South by caſt. | Meſophœenix. 78 45 


17. Soutb. Auſter, notus, meridies. o 


18. South by weſt. Hy polibononotus, al- | 11 
ſanus. 


19. South - ſouth- Libonotus, notoliby- | 22 
welt. | cus, auſtro- africus. | 

20. South-weſt by | Meſolibonotus. 33 
ſouth. 


Noto- zepbyrus. 45 
Noto- libycus. 
Africus. ® 


21. South-weſt. 


22. South-weſt by | Hypolids: 56 
weſt. Hypafricus. | 
Subveſperus. 
23. Weſt-ſouth-weſt Libs. 67 
24. Weſt by ſouth. Meſolibs. 78 
Meſozephyrus. 


| From the ſouth. 


| Names of the winds, and points of the 
compaſs, 


Engliſh, Latin, and Greek, | _ the weſt. 
— nY 
25. Wee. Zephyrus, Favonius, oc- Go of 
| cidens. 
26, Weſt by north. Hypargeſtes. tt 15 
| Hypocorus. 
27. Weſt-north- | Argeſtes. 22 30 
weſt. Caurus, corus, ja- 
pyx. 
28. North- weſt by Meſargeſtes. 33 45 
weſt, Meſocorus. 


29. Nerth-weft. 


30. North-weſt by Hypocircius, 56 15 
north. Hypothraſcias, 
| Scirem, 
31, North-north- | Circius, thraſcias. 67 30 
weſt. 
32. North by weft. | Meſocircius. 78 45 


Note, The antient names are here, after Ricciolus, adapted 


to the modern ones; not as the winds former 


7 denoted by 


thoſe, were preciſely the ſame with theſe, (for the antient 


number and diviſion being different from the modern, the 
points they refer to will be ſomewhat different) but as theſe 


are what come the neareſt, —. Thus, Vitruvius only reckon- 


ing twenty four winds, diſpoſes the points they refer to in a 
di 


erent order ; as in the following table. 


ames of the | Diſtance from 


Names of the Diſtance from 


winds, north. winds, caſt, 
—ñ— —ü—UE—ä— 
1 Septentrio. o of 7 Solanus. o of 
2 Gallicus. 15 8 Ornithias, | 1 5 
3 Supernas, | 30 9 Cæcias. 39 
4 Aquilo. 45 10 Eurus. 45 
5 Boreas. 60 ir Volturnus, | 60 
6 Carbas. 75 12 Euronotus, 75 
Names of the | Diſtance from Names of the | Diftance from 
winds, ſouth. winds, weſt, 
— —  — —  — ʒĩ—— — 
13 Auſter. 0® 0 [ig Favoius, | oe of 
4 Alfanus, 15 20 Eteſiæ. Is 
15 Libonotus. | 30 21 Circius, 30 
16 Africus. 45 22 Caurus, 45 
17 Subveſper. | 60 23 Corus, 60 
13 Argeſtes. 75 24 Thraſcias. 75 
—— 


For the uſe of the winds in navigation, c. ſee SAILING, 


Rnvums, CompPass, &c. 
Quarter Winn. See the article QUArT#R. 
A birl. Wix p. See the article WIHIRI- ind. 


Winp-Cortic, a 1 Cor ic, 
Winp-Daorsy. See the article 


Edd. 


T VMA NTT ES. 
Winp-E66, an addle SS» or egg that has taken wind, See 


Winp-Farr, denotes fruit blown off the tree by the wind, 


Winr-Furnacs. See the article VURNACE 


Winp-Garr, in horſes, a ſoft, flatulent tumor, or bladder, 


It is uſually owing to a violent ſtrain, extreme labour, and 
heat, a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, a blow from an- 


other, or the like. 


WIND-GUN, a machine, ſerving to explode bullets, and 


other ſhot, with great violence, by the force of the air, See 


(Tun, 


This ſort of arm, charged with air, has an effect ſcarce in- 
ferior to that of a common fire-arm charged with gun-pow- 


der ; but it diſcharges itſelf with a much leſs 


is this, which, in all probability, gave occaſion 


of white gun-powder. See GUNn-Powder. 


report : and it 


There are wind-guns of divers contrivances the moſt eaſy 
and portable one, and the moſt in uſe, is repreſented Ty. 


Pneumatics, „ conſiſts of a round 


but that the paſlage is ſtopped by a valve opening outwardly ; 
by the latter, there is 33 — the open 
air, the ſpace 4, and the inner barrel : only the ait pent up 
in the ſpace cannot eſcape at this hole, by reaſon. of a little 
tube exattly ſoldered to both barrels, which ſtops the com- 
munication: nor can air eſcape out of the inner barre! 
through this little tube, by reaſon of a little moveable pin, 
which exaQly fills the cavity of the tube. 

Laſtly, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, repreſents the body of a ſyringe, 
or ſucking pump; b which, as much air as poflible, is to 
be intruded into the pace 4, 4, Ce. — After which, a bullet 
being put into the cavity of the inner barrel, as high as the 
little tube 5, the gun is charged. See SrRIN OE. 

Now, to diſcharge jt, the little valve 6 is puſhed up by 
means of the pin that lays in the little tube 5. Upon this, 
the compreſſed air in the cavity of the outer barre] 4, ruſh- 
ing through the hole 6 into the cavity of the inner barrel ; 
expels the bullet with a vaſt force, ſufficient to penetrate a 


arm, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, Is uſually faſhioned like the butt-end 
of a muſquet ; and on the part 2, 8, 2, 3, is fitted a lock; by 
turning the trigger of which, the pin 5 is made to puſh back 
the valve, and fo diſcharge the piece. — By the lock too, it 
is contrived, that either the whole charge of air my be ſpent 
at one exploſion, or only part of it, and the re 

bullets. — By this piece of mechaniſm, we can 
have half a dozen good, effective ſhoots, with one charge 


WIND-INSTRUMENTS, in muſic, are inſtruments 


played by the wind, chiefly the breath; in contradiſtinction to 


Aring-inſtrumenis, and inſtruments of the pulſatile kind. Sec 


The wind-inflruments known to the antients, were the 
tibia, fiſtula, yringa of Pan, conſiſting of ſeven reeds joined 
ſide-wiſe ; alfo gans, tube, cornua, and lituns, Sce Ps 
TULA, OROGAN, &c. 

Thoſe of the moderna, are the Jute, bagpipe, hautbey, trum- 
pet, &c. See FruTe, 'FRumPerT, BacPiys, &c. 


WIN D. M ILL, à kind of mill which receives its motion 


Add, that it is common] V allowed to have a degree of perfection, 
which few of the popular engines have attained to, and 
which the makers are but little aware of — Though the 


new geometry, &c, has furniſhed ample matter for its im- 


Structure of the WI ND-A{;1]. — The internal ſtructure of the 


windmill, is much the ſame with that of water-mills — The 
difterence between them lies chiefly in an external apparatus, 
for the application of the power, 

This apparatus conſiſts of an axis EF (Tab. Pneuma* 
tics, fig. 15.) through which paſs two arms, or yards, A B, 
and CD, interſecting each other at right angles in E, whoſe 
length is uſually about 32 feet : on theſe yards are formed a 
kind of fails, vanes, or flights, in the figure of trapeziums, 
with parallel baſes, the greater whereof, HI, is about ſix 
feet, and the le, FG, determined by radii drawn from 
the centre E, to I and H. 

Theſe fails are to be Capable of being always turned to the 
wind, that they may receive its impreſſion: in order to 
which, there are two different contrivances, which conſtitute 
the two different kinds of zwind. milli in uſe. 

In the one, the whole machine is ſuſtained upon a moveable 
arbor, or axis, perpendicular to the horizon, on a ſtand, or 
foot; and turned occaſionally this way, or that, by means of 
a lever. | 

In the other, on!y the cover, or roof of the machine, with 
the axis and ſails, turn round, — In order to which, 

The cover is built turret-wiſe, and the turret encompaſſed 
with a wooden ring, wherein is a gtoove, at the bottom 
whereof are placed, at certain diſtances, a number of braf: 
truckles, and within the groove is another ring, upon which 
the whole turret itands. —» To the moveable ring are con- 
nected beams 45 and Ve; and to the beam 4 b, in b is faſten- 
ed a rope, which at the other extreme thereof, is fitted to a 
windlaſs, or axis in peritrochio : this rope being drawn through 
the iron hook G, and the windlaſs turned, the fails will u: 
moved round, and put in the direction required, 


3, 3. open at the end : c, and exactly ſtopped at the other Theory of the motion of a WI D- Mill, with the foſition of the 


to prevent the air from eſcaping out of the ſpace 4, 4, &c, —. 
At 8 is a ſpring valve, which opening inwardly, lets the air 
paſs through from 2 into the ſpace 1, but prevents its return 
from 1 to 2.— Near the cloſe end of the inner tube are two 


fails, or vanes thereef. — The angle the ſails are to make wit!) 
their common axis, ſo as the wind may have the greateſt ef- 
fect, is a matter of nice enquiry, and has employed the: 
thoughts of the mathematicians, 5 
To conceive why a wind-mil! moves at all, the theory of 
compound motions muſt be ſuppoſed.— A body moving per- 
pendicularly againſt any ſurface, ſtrikes it with all its force, 
If it move paralle! to the ſurface, it does not ſtrike it at all; 
And if it move obliquely, its motion being compounded of 
iz: Bb the 
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the perpendicular And 


ace, conſidered as 
the direction of the 


» ation of a motion, is the dia 
perpendicular and parallel dit ions, are the two 


dicular itſelf becomes the diagonal of a new parallelogram, 


IN 


* 


el motion, only afts on the ſur- 


it is perpendicular, and, only drives it in 
perpendicular. 80 that every oblique di- 


nal of a parallelogram, 


whoſe 
Add, 


of whoſe ſides is the direction the ſurface may follow, and 
the other,. that it cannot. See COMPOUND, and MOTION. 
Thus, a ruddet faſtened obliquely to the keel of a veſſel, being 


ſtruck by the current of water parallel to the keel, and, of 


conſequence, obliquely with regard to itſelf; 
by drawing the line 0 
tear the rudder from the keel, and to car 
that this direction perpend 
the keel. — The rudder, 


oblique direction: but, 25, in reality, 


cannot be torn or 


carried off; we are on 


f perpendicular im 
icular to the rudder, 


it will appear, 
that it tends to 
ry it away : and 
is oblique to 


this compound motion, that of the two directions, where- 
without being torn from the keel : and 


with it can move 


leave the other, which would tear it © 
Now, the direction in W 
from the keel, is that which carries 
extremity, as a centre. So t 
pulſe of the water on the rudder, 
pendicular impreſſion, hic 
turning the rudder round; or, 


to the turning of the veſſel. 


Now, in arr oblique 
of the directions is of ſervice ; the greater ra 
thereto, the leſs effect will the m 


otion have; 


direction that ſerves to turn it 
hand, the more obliq 


But, on the other 


and, of conſequence, to the courſe of 
ſuppoſed parallel thereto, 
obliquity of the rudder, 
and a diſadvantage 3 
equal, and as each of them is ſtill varying wi 
rent poſition of the rudder, they become 
ouſly, ſo that ſometimes the one prevails, 


both an advantage, 


other. 


Tt has been a point of enqui 
der, wherein the advantage 


ff, as uſeleſs. 

without parting 
rcularly about its 
ffect of the oblique im- 
is reduced, firſt to a per- 
the mere 


hich it- can move 


hat the e 


where only one 
tio the other has 
and vice verſa. 
motions of the rudder, we 


oblique it is to the keel, the ratio of the 


the more weakly i 
therefore, has, at 


ry to find the poſition 
ſhould be the greateit. 


to the other, is the greater. 
ae it is to the keel, 
the water which is| 
t ſtrikes. 
the ſame time, 
but as thoſe are not 
th every diffe- 
licated vari- 
and ſometimes the 


The 


ſt. — M. 


.: Renau, in his famous theory of the working of ſhips, has 
found, that the beſt Gtuation of the rudder is, when it makes 


an angle of 55 deg 


STEERING). &c. 


If, now, 2 wind- mill, expo 


rees with the keel. 


See SAILING, 


ſed directly to the wind, ſhould 


have its four ſails perpendicular to the common axis wherein 


they are fitted, they wou 


14 receive the wind perpendicular- 


ly; and it is viſible that impulſe would only tend t6 over- 
turn them. — There is 2 neceſſity, therefore, to have them 


oblique to the common 


obliquely. 


right to left, or from left to right, 


this way, or that. 


happy, that the three ot 
ſame reaſons, to move the ſame way. 
with regard to t 


ciſely the ſame advantage: 
quity of the rudder to the keel. 


by the new analy ſis, 
ſails on the axis, finds it preciſely the ſame angle of 5 


axis, that they may 


is compounded 
on its axis, 


receive the wind 


let us only conſider one vertical ſail — 
f the wind on this ſail, is reducible to 
and that direction, as the ſail can- 
of two ; one where- 
and the other to fall 


it is only the firſt of theſe directions can 
be obeyed. — Of conſequence, the whole impulſe of the 


ke it turn from 


heir axis, has pre- 
and diſadvantage, with the 
— And M. Parent, ſeeking 
ſituation of the 
5 de- 


obli- 


grees. Vet, in practice, this rule is very little obſerved; as, 


indeed, being little known. 
which is very 
conſi 


greater, it follows neceſſarily 


ders further, what 


rule that directs the ſail to be inclined to the Axis in an an- 


gle of 35 degrees. 


On this foot, he aſſumes four ſuch ſails, 
fourth of an ellipſis; which, he ſhews, 
wind, and loſe none, 
four ſurfaces multiplied by 
acts on one of them, expre 


as the common ones 
the lever, with which 
ss the whole power the wind has 


each whereof is one 
will receive all the 
do. — Theſe 
the wind 


to move the machine, or the whole power the machine has 
when in motion. | | — 

The ſame manner of reaſoning, applied to a common wind- 
mill, whoſe fails are rectangular, and their length about 
ve times their breadth ; ſhews that the elliptic wind- mill, 
has above ſeven times the power of the common one. A pro- 
digious advantage | and worthy, ſure, to have the common 
practice ſet aſide for, could ſo common 2 practice be eaſily 


A wind-mill, with fix elliptic fails, he ſhews, would till 
have more power than one with four. — It would only have 
the fame ſurface with the four; fince the four contain the 
whole ſpace of the ellipſis, as well as the fix. But the 
force of the ſix, would be greater than that of the four, in 
the ratio of 245 to 231. — If it were deſired to have on!) 
two fails, each being a ſemi-ellipſiz# the ſurface would be 
Rill the ſame, but the power would be diminiſhed, by near 
one third of that with fix ſails ; by reaſon the greatneſs of 
the ſectors would much ſhorten the lever with which the 
wind acts. 

Beſt form and proportion of rectangular Win D- Mills. — But, 
as elliptical ſails would be ſomething ſo new, that there is 
Title room to expect they will come into common uſe ; the 
ſame author has conſidered which form, among the rectan- 
gular ones, will be the moſt advantageous, i. e. which, the 
product of whoſe ſurface, by the lever of the wind, will be 
the greateſt. — And by the method de maximis & minimis, 
he finds it very different from the common ones. 

The reſult of bis enquiry is, that the width of the rectan- 
gular fail. ſhould be nearly double its length; whereas 
the length is we made almoſt five times the width. — 
Add, that as we call heighth or length, the dimenſion which 
is taken from the centre of the axis; the greateſt dimenſion 
of the new rectangular fail, will be turned towards the axis, 
and the ſmalleſt from it : quite contrary to the poſition of 


ſails, nearly as 13 to 235 which leaves a conſiderable advan- 
tage on the fide of the elliptic ones: yet will the force of the 
new rectangular ſails, be conſiderably greater than that of the 
common ones. 
M. Parent likewiſe conſiders what number of the new fails 
will be moſt advantageous, and finds that the fewer fails, the 
more ſurface there will be, but the leſs power. — The ratio 
'of the power of a wind-mill with 6 ſails, will be to another 
with 4, nearly as 14 to 13. And the power of another wit! 
2, will be to that with 4, nearly as 13 to 9. 
As to the common wind- mill, its power fill diminiſhes as the 
breadth of the ſails is ſmaller, in proportion to the length. 
The uſual proportion, therefore, of 5 to 1, is exceedingly 
diſadvantageous. 
The uſes of this new theory of wind-mills are very obvious. 
— The more power 2 wind-mill has, the ſwiſter it turns, 
the more it diſpatches, and the leſs wind it needs. — Add, 
that on this theory, one may have a wind- mill, whoſe ſails 
ſhall be a deal ſhorter, and yet the power greater, than in 
the common One. 
Wind Tumors, &c. See the article TUMOR». 
WINDASS *, Wanpass, or WANLASS, an antient term 
in hunting. — Thus, to drive the windaſs, ſignifies the 
chaſing a deer to Aa ſtand, where one is ready with a bow 
or gun to ſhoot. See HUNTING. 


wo e Conſuetud. Manerii de Sutton Colfield, An. 3 
Ed. II. 


WINDERS Hol. See the article W001 -Winders. 
WINDING Stairs. See the article STAIR. 
WINDLASS, or WiNDLACE, 2 machine uſed to raiſe 
huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, &c. See 
MACHINE. | 
It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller ſup- 
ported horizontally at®*the two ends by two pieces of wood; 
and a pully. — The two pieces of wood meet a-toP 3 being, 
placed diagonally, ſo as to prop each other. — The axis or 
roller goes through the two pieces, and turns in them. — The 
Nag is faſtened a- top, Where the pieces join. 
Laſtly, there are two ſtaves, or hand-ſpikes go through the 
roller, whereby it is turned 3 and the rope, which comes 
over the pully, is wound off and on the ſame. _ 
WinDLAass ina hip, is an inſtrument in a ſmall veſſel, placed 
upon the deck, abaft che fore-maſt : it conſiſts of a piece of 
timber, having fix or eight ſquares. It is turned by hand- 
ſpikes, put into holes made for that purpoſe. 
This windlaſs will purchaſe more than any capſtan in the 
weighing of an anchor or che like, and without any dange! 
to thoſe that heave. — Since if any of the hand-ſpikes ſhould 
break, the windlaſs*would pall of itſelf. 


WINDOW, q. d. Vind-door, an aperture, or open place i 
8 the 
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the fide of an houſe, to let in the air arid light.=-See Tab, | b 
Archit. fig. 49. ſee alſo the articles Bulk DIN e, Artr- 


We have various kinds and forms of windows ; as glaſs win- hard, or. eager, . I ; ; 

det, wire windows, horn windows, &c, — Arched windows, | Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce ; the divers 

circular windows, elliptical windows, ſquare and flat windows ; names, forms, Kinds; diſtinctions, Ec. thereof, are borrowed 

round windovs, oval windows, gothic windows, regular win- from the countries where it is produced ; the principal where. 

dows, ruſtic windows, to which add sky-lights. See GLASS, 6 | i | | 

LEAD, PLumBery, Vice, &c. | pa | 

The chief rules, with regard to ' windows, are — 10. That| more immediately belong. he? 3 | 

they be as few in number, and as moderate in dimenſions as Hine, in F rance, is diſtinguiſhed; from the ſeveral degrees - 

may conſiſt with other reſpects; inaſmuch as all openings| and ſteps of its preparation, into, 

are weakenings. Mere-goutte, mother-drop ; which is the virgin wine, or that 

2% That they be placed at a convenient diſtance from the] which runs of itſelf out at the tap of the vat wherein the 

angles, or corners of the building ; becauſe that part ought grapes are laid, before the vintager entets to tread, or ſtamp F' 

not to be open and infeebled, whoſe office is to ſupport and | the grapes, | 8 . 

faſten all the reſt of the building. Muft, furmuſt, or lum ; which is the wine or liquor in the vat, | 

. That care be taken the windows be all equal one with after the grapts have been trod, or ſtamped. | | 

another, in their rank and order; fo that thoſe on the right | Preſſed Wing, vin de Preſſurage, which is that ſqueezed with | 

hand, may anſwer to thoſe on the left, and thoſe above, be a preſs out of the grapes halt bruiſed by the treading, 

right over thoſe below : for this ſituation of windows, will| The husks left of the grapes, are call rape, murk, or mark ; | 

not only be handſome and uniform; but alſo the void being | by throwing water upon which, and preſling them a-freſh | 

upon the void, and the full upon. the full, it will be 2 they make a liquor for ſervants ufe, anſwerable to our cyder- | 

ſtrengthening to the whole fabric, kin, and called boſon ; which is of ſome uſe in medicine, in T4}! 

As to their dimenſions, care is to be uſed, neither to give] the cure of diſorders occaſioned by viſcid humour. | 

them more, nor leſs light than is needful ; therefore regard is to | Stveer WI NE, vin deux, is that which has not yet worked, or 

be had to the bigneſs of the rooms which are to .receive the | fermented. | 

light. — It is evident that * great room needs more light, | Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by caſting in | 

and, conſequently, a greater window than a little room and] cold water. | 

e contra, Cuve, or worked tuin 3 that which has been let work in the vat, | 10 

The apertures of windows, in middle ſized houſes, may be! to give it a colour. 1 
four and a half, or five feet between the Jambs ; and in the Cuit, or boiled wine ; that which has had a boiling ere it | # 

greater buildings, fix and a half, or ſeven feet; and their worked; and which, by that means, ſtill retains its native | 
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heighth may be double the length at the leaft. — But in ſweetneſs, + 1 
high rooms, or larger buildings, their heighth may be a Paſſe, or flrained wine, that made by ſleeping dry grapes in | 
third, a fourth, or half their breadth, more than double water, and letting it ſerment of itſelf, : ; | 
their length. Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their colour, into | g 


proportions for windows of the firſt ſtory ; and white wine, red wine, claret wine, pale wine, ro/e, or black 
according to theſe muſt thoſe in the upper ſtories be for wine. — And, with regard to their country, or the ſoil that | | 
breadth : but, as to heighth, they muſt diminiſh ; the ſecond produces them, into French wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheni/h | 
ſtory may be one third part lower than the firſt, and the wines, Hungary wines, Greek wines, Canary Wines, &c, — 


third ſtory one fourth part lower than the ſecond. See} And more particularly into Port wine, Madera wine, Bur- | 
BviLvins. gundy 1vine, Champaign wine, Falernian wine, Tokay Wine, | 
Architrave Winpows. See the article ARcHITRAvE. Schiras wine, &c. | 
Dermer Windows, or Lutherns. See LUTHERN, &c. Mines, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to theit quality, | 
Tranſom Wix pows. See the article TRANSOM. into ſweet wines, rough or dry wines, and rich or luſcious ; 


Scenography of Windows. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. wines, ving de liqueur ; of which laſt, fome are exceedingly 
| ſweet, others ſweet and poignant : all chiefly uſed by way 


WIND. TA CK LE-Blocks, in a ſhip, are the main double | of dram after meals, c. | | 
blocks or pulleys ; which, being made faſt to the end of a ſmall] Such are the French Prontigniac, Madera, the Canary, the ; 
cable, ſerve for the hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, &c. See Hungary, Tolay, the Italian Montefiaſcone, the Perſian Schi- | | 

i 


Brock, Tack E, &c. ras, the malmſey wines of Candia, Chio, Lesbos, Tenedos, Jil 
To wind, or wend a ſhip, ſigniſies to bring her head about, and other iſlands of the Archipelago, Which antiently belong- 110 
How winds, or wends the ſhid ? is a queſtion asked by- mari- | ed to the Greeks, but now to the Turks. Theſe are lome- 

ners concerning a ſhip under fail, ſignifying as much as, upon | times called Greek wines, and ſometimes Turkey wines. 1 

what point of the compaſs does ſhe lie with her head ? Wine is alſo variouſly denominated, according to its ftate, Ws 
WI ND-TAUGHT, a ſea-term, implying as much as, fit circumſtances, qualities, c. 12 4 

in the wind, See Tavcnr. Natural WIx E, is ſuch ag it comes from the grape, without 1 

Too much rigging, high maſts, or any thing catching or | further mixture, or ſophiſtication, 8 

holding wind aloft, is ſaid to hold a ſhip wind-taught ; by | Brewed, or adulterated Wing, is that wherein ſome drug is Hh 

which they mean, that ſhe ſtoops too much in her failing, } added to give it a ſtrength, fineneſs; flayour, briskneſs, ſweet- 4 

in a ſtiff gale of wind. neſs, or ſome other quality which it wanted. "| 

Again, when a ſhip rides in a main ſtreſs of wind and wea- | Pricked, or eager WINE, is that turned ſouriſh. 1 | 

ther, they ſtrike down her top-maſts, and bring her yards | Flat WINE, is that fallen weak and vappid; for want of be- 4 1 

down, which elſe would hold too much wind, or be too ing drank in time. | | | | h ö 

much diſtended, and wind-taught, Sulphured WINE, is that put in casks wherein ſulphur has 1 
WIN D WARP Tide, in the ſea language, a tide which runs been burnt ; in order to fit it for keeping, or for carriage by _ > 1. 

againſt the wind. See Tips. ſea, See SULPHUR, 8 
WINDY Tumors, See the article Tumor. Colour WIV x, is ſome thick Wine; of a very deep colour, ſer. I. 


i 
WINE, Vinum, a brisk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and cordial li- ving to dye the wines that are too pale, c. as the black or | | 
quor, drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. See alicant wine, in-uſe among our vintners, | 1 
Vo rTABIE, and FERMENTATION. Chip WINE, is that poured on chips of beech-wood, to fine, : 
The character of a Wine, according to Boerhaave, is, that | or ſoften it, 1 
the firſt thing it affords by diſtillation, be a thin, oily, in- Rape Wine, is that put in a cask half full of freſh grapes 9 
flammable fluid; called a ſpirit. See SpIRIT. picked for the purpoſe; to recover the ſtrength, briskneſs, is 
This diſtinguiſhes wines, from another claſs of fermented Sc. it had loſt by keeping, &c, 4 X " 
Vegetable juices, viz. vinegars ; Which, inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, | Burnt WINE, is that boiled up With ſugar ; and ſometimes 
yield, for the firſt thing, an acid, un-inflammable matter. | with a little ſpice. See Hiepock as. 
See VinsGaR. There is alſo a ſort of Malmſey wine, made by boiling of 
All ſorts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, &c. afford wine ; muſcadine. See MALMsk y. 
as grapes, currants, mulberries, elder, cherries, apples, pulſe, | Method of making and fining WI x k. — In the ſouthern parts of 
beans, peaſe, turnips, radiſhes, and even graſs itſelf, See} F rance, their way is, for red wines, to tread, or ſqueeze the 
Vinovus, grapes between the hands, and to let the whole ſtand, juice | 
Hence, under the claſs of wines, or vinous liquors, come not | and husks; till the tincture be to their liking : after which | 1 
only toines abſolutely ſo called, but alſo ale, cider, & c. See they preſs it.— But for white wines, they preſs the grapes | th ſi | 
Marr Liquor, Al , Cip ER, &c. immediately. | | 
Wine is, in a more particular manner, apptopriated to that | When preſſed, they tun the muſt, and ſtop up the veſſel ; 
which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamping its| only leavirig the depth of half a foot or more empty, to give 4 
grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing the juice out of room for it to work. — At ten days end, they hl this ſpace 7 
them in a preſs, and then fermenting, c. See Vines, and! with ſome other proper wine, that will not provoke it tg | 1 
Vineyard, work again. — This they repeat from time to time ; new 


| 
The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, fine, wine ſpending itſelf a little ere it come to perfection. - | 4 


About 


WIN 


About Paris, and the northern parts of France, they let the] nated from the ingredients uſed in them; ſons from the 


murk and muſt ſtand two days and nights for white 
wines, and at leaſt a week for claret wines, ert they tun it. 
2 it continues working, it is kept as warm as. poſ- 
Some, upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the cask 


EE. 


intentions wherewith they are preſcribed ; and ſome from 
their qualities, Ec. 
Bitter Wins, vinum amarum, is an infuſion of certaiti bitter 
ſtomachic herbs, as gentian · root, juniper-berries, tops of cen- 
taury, orange aud lemon peel, in white port, or other white 


about the cellar, to mix the liquor with the lees ; and, after} wine; taken by way of whet in a morning, to reſtore the 


ſettling a few days, rack it off with great improvement. 

To fine it down, they put ſhavings of green beech into the 
veſſel; having firſt taken off all the rind, and boiled them 
an hour in water, to extract their rankneſs ; and afterwards 
dried them in the ſun, or an oven: a buſhel of theſe ſerve 


palled ſtomach after a debauch, and bring the fibres to their 
_—w—_ .” | 
Chalybeate, or Steel Wing, is prepared of  ſteel-filings, and 
Karon infuſed and filtered, — It is good for removing ob 
ſtructions in the viſcera, as in the chloroſis, &c. 


for a tun of wine. Theſe put the liquor in a gentle working, and Vinum benediftum, the bleſſed Wine, is made of crocus metal. 


purify it in twenty four hours. They allo give it an agree- 
able flavour. — The fame chips being waſhed, ſerve again 
and again, till almoſt quite conſumed, 

Some ſweeten their wines with raiſins of the ſun, trod in the 
vat with the grapes, having been firſt plumped by boiling : 
others, by boiling half the muſt, ſcumming it, and tunning 
it up hot with the other. | 

For Engliſh wine, the method recommended by Mr. Morti- 
mer, is, firſt, to gather the grapes when very dry, to pick them 
from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let the juice ſtand 
twenty four hours in the vat covered. Afterwards, to draw 
it off from the groſs lees, and then put it up in a cask, and to 
add a pint or quart of ſtrong red or white port to every gal- 
lon of juice ; and Jet-the whole work : bunging it up cloſe, 
and letting it ſtand till January; then bottle it in dry wea- 
ther, 

By this method, he aſſures us, he has made Engliſh wine as 
good as any the beſt and pureſt French wine, drank either in 
Paris, or mpaign. | 

Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when preſſed, ſtand 
with the husks, ſtalks and all, in the vat to ferment for fif- 
teen days. | 

He adds, that, according as the .vines have been managed, 
the wine will be ſtronger or weaker. — Thoſe, . gr. which 
run at liberty up high trees, and are never pruned, make the 
ſmalleſt wines : thoſe kept tied to ſtakes about four feet high, 
and which have their branches duely pruned, ſtronger wines - 
And thoſe neareſt the ground, the ſtrongeſt. | 
The force of the fermenting wine is very great; being able, 
if cloſe ſtopped up, to burſt through the ſtrongeſt cask. — 
The readieſt and only way to ſtop or abate the ferme 
y the fume of burning ſulphur. | 

Add, that when wine already made is upon the fret, or, by 
any alteration in the air, begins to ferment again ; the way 
uſed by the vintners and wine-coopers to fave it, is by the 
flame of common ſulphur, or a lighted match dipped in it ; 
which, held under a cask juſt ready to burſt its hoops, 
calms its fury, and makes it immediately ſubſide. See Su L- 


lorum, and mace, infuſed in wire. — It was formerly a ce 
lebrated emetic, but now almoſt out of uſe for its roughne!;. 

Elecampane WI d E, vinum enulatum, is an infuſion of the root 
of that plant, with ſugar and currants, in white port. — It 
cleanſes the viſcera,' prevents diſorders and obſtructions of the 

luungs, and is good in aſthmatic caſes, cachexies, Cc. 

Hog-lice WIx x, vinum millepedum, is prepared of hog-lice put 
alive in white port; and after ſome infuſion, preſſed and 
ſtrained out: to the liquor is added ſaffron, ſalt of ſteel, 

* — It is recommended againſt the jaundice, dropſy, cachec 
habits, &c, See MILLEPEDES. 

Peftoral WI x Ex, vinum peftorale, is prepared of liquorice, fac. 
fron, coriander-feeds, carraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, penn 
royal, and hyſſop waters, digeſted with canary wine, and 
ſtrained, — It is a good expectorant, helping to deterge and 
cleanſe the lungs, &c. 

Emetic WIN E, vinum emeticum. See the article EMzT1C. 

Hippocratess Wink, vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippocras. Scc 
HiPPOCRAS. 

Vipen WI n E, vinum viperinum, is a preparation of female vi- 
pers, infuſed fix months in canary wine. — It is a great te- 
ſtorative, and provokes to venery ; good againſt cutaneous 
eruptions, &c. See VIPER. 

Kinum Scilliticum, Wine of Squills, is an infuſion of thoſe 
onions in White wine for forty days; after which the ſquil!; 
are ſtrained out, and the liquor preſerved for uſe. — It is a 

| tle emetic, good againſt inundations of rheum, &c. Sce 

CILLA. 
Winsg-Meaſure. See the article MrAsuRRE. 
WING. See the articles FeaTHER, and FLyinNG, 


ntation, | Farbling of the Win Gs. See the article WaRBLING. 


Wies, in heraldry, are born ſometimes fingle, fometimes i: 
pairs, in which caſe they are called conjaned ; when the 
points are downward, they are ſaid to be inverted ; when up, 
elevated. See You. 

Wins, Ala, or Axilla, in botany, the angle which the leaves of 
a plant, or the pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, or a 
branch of the plant. See LEAF. 

This angle is commonly acute, and always turned upward. — 


PHUR. 
Piece of Wine. Piece. It has its name from its reſembling the angle which thc 
Priſage of Wins. ( PRISAGE. | wings of a bird form with the body; or rather, from the 


Racking of Wix R. > Sce the article & Rack. 

Spirit WINE. , SPIRIT. - 

Stooming of WINE. STOOMING. 

The uſes of Wins are very great; not only as a drink, but as 

a medicine. See DRIN k, &c. — Several phyſicians recom- 
mend it as an excellent cordial, and particularly ſerviceable 
in fevers,. the lues venerea, Cc. 
Pliny mentions Staphylus as the firſt who mixed wine with 
water; but Athenæus gives the credit thereof to Amphitryon 
king of Athens, — On this occaſion a fable was invented; 
that Bacchus having been ſtruck with a thunderbolt, and be- 
ing all inflamed, was preſently caſt into the nymph's bath, 
to be extinguiſhed. 


The age of WINE is properly reckoned by leaves. Thus, they 


ſay, tine of two, four, ſix leaves, to ſignify a wine of fix, four, 
or two years old ; taking each new leaf put forth by the vine, 
ſince the wine was made, for a year. | 
Among the Romans, the age of wines. was, as it were, the 
criterion of their goodneſs, — Horace, in his Odes, which 
one may call Bacchic ſongs, boaſts of his drinking Falernian 
wine, born, as it were, with him, or which reckoned its 
age from the ſame gpnſuls. | 
Pliny mentions wines kept above a hundred years, and yet 
potable — Others he ſpeaks of kept two hundred years, which, 
by that time, were reduced to the conſiſtence of honey. 
But the moderns keep no wines to any ſuch age. Where 
they are kept the longeſt, as in Italy and Germany, there 
are ſcarce any to be found above fifteen leaves. — In France, 
the wines that keep beſt, as thoſe of Dijon, Nantz, and 
Orleans, are reckoned ſuperannuated at five or fix leaves old. 

Lees of Wine, are the impurities thereof, or the thick ſedi- 
ment, remaining at the bottom of the casks, when the wine 
is drawn out. See Lees, and VI NEGAR. 

Wins is alſo a denomination, applied in medicine and phar- 


— 


angle which a man's arms makes with his trunk, which is 
alſo called ala, wing. See AXILLA, 

W1NGs, in gardening, &c. denote ſuch branches of trees, or other 
plants, as grow up aſide of each other. See BRANCH. 

La Quintiny ſays, the term is particularly applied to arti- 

{ Choaks, whoſe wings, or alæ, ate the leſſer heads or fruits 
that grow up with the principal one, on the ſame ſtalk. 

Winss, alæ, in the military art, are the two flanks or ex- 
tremes of an army, ranged in form of battle ; being the right 
and left ſides thereof, and including the main body, Sce 
ARMY, BATTALI1ON, Ec. 

The cavalry are always poſted in the wings; i. e. on the 
flanks, or the right and left ſides of each line; to cover the 
foot in the middle. See LINE, and FLANK. 

Pan, one of Bacchus's captains, is ſaid to have been the firft 
inventor of this method of ranging an army; whence, ſy 
they, it is that the antients painted him with horns on h 
head; what we call wings, being by them called carnma, hort. 
See PANIC. 

This, at leaſt, is certain, that the method of arranging in 
wings is very antient. — 'The' Romans, we know, uſed the 
term alæ, or wings, for two bodies of men in their army; 
one on the right, the other on the left, conſiſting each ©: 
400 horſe, and 4200 foot uſually, and wholly made up of 
confederate troops. — Theſe were deſigned to cover the Ro- 
man army, as the wings of a bird cover its body. 
The troops in theſe wings they called alares, and alares co 
pit ; and we at this day diſtinguiſh our armies into the u 
body, the right and left wings. 

WINds are alſo uſed for the two files that terminate each batal- 
lion, or ſquadron, on the right and left. — The pikes ale 
ranged in the middle, and the muſqueteers in the wings. 

Wins, in fortification, denote the longer ſides of horn- works, 
crown- works, tenailles, and the like out-works ; including 
the ramparts, and parapets, with which they are bounded on 


macy, to divers mixtures or compoſitions, wherein the juice 
of the grape is a principal ingredient. See Vinum, 

Theſe medicated wines make a conſiderable article in our diſ- 
penſatories, in quality of diet - drinks; ſome being denomi- 


the right and left, from their gorge to their front. 
Theſe wings, or ſides, are capable of being flanked, either 


with the body of the place, if they ſtand not too far diſtant ; 


cr 


WINNOW, 


WinTes, among printers, that part of the printing- preſs, ſer- 


4. Michaet's Wing, is the name of a military order in Portugal, 


in 11653 or, accord - 


"g reſembling that of the 
encompaſſed with rays of 


religion, and the borders ofl. 
the kingdom, and to protect orphans, — Their motto, Qui ut 


| o 
WINGED, in botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems of 


plants as are furniſhed, all their length, with a fort of mem- 
branous leaves. See STALK, STEM, &c. 


Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 


of ſilver, is commonly drawn into a wire 
feet long. | See-Gor.v. — The method © 


further illuſtrated under the article Dvctitirty, 
de Cavalleria,in 1 171. | Silver Wire is the ſame with gold wire, except that the latter 


is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other is not, See 


with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of copper ſilver. 
ed over, and drawn through the iron, after the ſame man- 


Benedict; the vow they | Braſs Wizz is. drawn after the ſame manner as the former. 


— Of this, there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the divers kinds 
of works. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of muſical in- 


ſtruments, as ſpinets, harplichords, manichords, S. See 


The pinmakers likewiſe uſc vaſt quantities of wire of ſeveral 


ſizes, to make their pins of. See Pix. 


Several kinds of thiſtles have winged ſtalks, and branches, Iren Wigs, is called, by the French, f! Marcha! the 


See THIST LER, &c. 


WINGED Leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of divers little leaves, 


ranged in the ſame direction, ſo as to appear no more thay 
one and the ſame. leaf. Such are the Jeaves of agrimony, 
acacia, aſh, &c, See LEAF. 


WinGEed Seeds, are ſuch as have down or hairs on them; 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows. them to a diſtance, 


See SEED, and SEMINA TION, 


WINGED Stalk. See the article SrA Lk. | 
WinGEen, in heraldry, is applied to a bird, when its wings are 


of a different colour, or metal, from the body. 


though contrary to its nature ; as a winged, or flying hart, &c. 
its to fan, or ſeparate 4 the chaff 
by wind. 


Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other ſeaſons, 
return twice every year ; but all other places have only one 
winter in the year ; which, in the northern hemiſphere, be- 
gins when the ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn; and in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, when in the tropic of Cancer: ſo that 
all places in the ſame hemiſphere have their winter at the 


ving to ſuſtain the carriage, &c. See PRINTING=Proj, 


WINTER“, Bark, Cortex WiIVTZRI, or WinTzRANvus. 


WinTER-uarters, See the article QUARTERS, 
WiwTzR-Rig, among husbandmen, fipnifies to fallow, or till 


the land in winter. Sce F ALLOw, &c. 


WinTzR-Solftice. See the article SOLSTICE. 
WINTONIAZX Rotulus, See the article RoTuLys, 
WIRE, Wiax, WIE, or Wrxs, a piece of metal, drawn 


through the hole of an iron, into a thread, of a fineneſs an- 
ſwerable to the hole it is paſſed through. See Iron, 
IWires are frequently drawn fo fine, as to be wrought along 


reaſon of which, their authors are not agreed about, — That 
celebrated ety mologiſt, M. Menage, derives it from filum & 
aurichalcum ; but others, more converſant in the commerce 
thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal, the firſt inven- 
tor thereof, 

There are various ſizes of this wire, from 2 an inch, to 
ro of an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes zuſed to ſtring 
muſical inſtruments withal, particularly harpMhords, pſalte- 
ries, &c. Vaſt quantities of rron-wire are brought yearly 
from the Baltic; partly ſpent at home, and part ex ported to 
France, ee. 


' Winged is alſo applied to any thing repreſented with wings, Wize-Drawing. — For the ſeveral manners of drawing gold 


and filver. See GoLD, SIIVER, DvucT:itity, &c. 
The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, be- 
ing the ſofteſt; and tougheſt, is preſerved to make Wire of, 


fined knowledge of things, immediately preſented to the 
mind, as it were by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of ratioci- 
nation. See KnowLepGe, Drscourss, SCIENCE, &c. 
In this ſenſe, . may be ſaid to be a faculty of the mind, 
or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof. Sex Faculty, 
Monpie1caTrion, Hasrt, &c. 

Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed in a moral 
ſenſe, for what we call prudence, or diſcretion ; which con- 
fiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a conduct an- 
ſwerable thereto, Sce Jupou vr. 41 0 
The ſchool· divines, ſometimes reſtrain tuiſdom to the know 
ledge of the more ſublime and remote objects, as that of God, 
Se. In which ſenſe, theology is properly ſaid to be toiſdem. 


The Latin word for wiſdom, is ſapientia, which literally ex- - 
preſſes the ſenſe of taſting ; to which wi/dom is ſuppoſed to have 


ſome conformity, — The fight, and other ſenſes, only re- 
preſent to us the ſurface of things: taſte goes deeper, pene- 
trates into the ſubſtances; ſo that what, e. gr. to the fee]- 
ing ſeemed cold, to the taſte ſhall be found hot: ſo wiſdom, 
ariſing from a deep attention to our ideas, goes further, 
and frequently judges otherwiſe than the common appre- 


henſions of men would reach to. See UxDPEASTAVDIN O, 


Re ason, &c, 


WIS T, Wis ra, a quantity, or meaſure of land among our 


Saxon anceſtors; of different dimenſions, in different places. 
— In the Monaſticon, it is ſaid to be half a hide, or ſixty 
acres: in an old chronicle of the monaſtery of Battle, it is ſaid 
to be forty eight acres. See Hip, &c, 


with other threads of filk, wool, or hemp : and thus they [WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, aecording to Mr, 


The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire are gold, ſil- 
ver, copper, and iron, — And hence we have gold wire, 


filver wire, iron wire, &c. as in the following articles. 
Gold and Silver WIRE. — What we call gold wire, is made 


of cylindric ingots of ſilyer, covered over with a skin of 
gold ; and thus drawn ſucceflively through a vaſt number of 
holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is brought to a 
fineneſs exceeding that of a hair, 

That prodigious ductility which makes one of the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous 


Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a wire, two | 
yards of which only weigh one grain: whence 98 yards of 
the wire only weigh 49 grains; and one ſingle grain of 
gold covers the ſaid 98 yards, — $0 that the ten thouſandth 

rt of a grain is above half an inch long. 
The ſame author, computing the thickneſs of the Skin of 
gold, found it to be only rod part of an inch — yet ſo 
perfectly does it cover the ſilver, that even a microſcope does 
not diſcover any appearance of the filver underneath. | 
M. Rohault obſerves, that a like cylinder of ſilver covered 
with gold, 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 lines in cir- 
cumference, is drawn into a Wire 307200 feet long; 7. e. 
into 115200, its former length, 

Vol. II, | 


" 


Locke, in the aſſembling, and putting together of thoſe 
ideas with quickneſs and varicty, wherein can be ſound any 
reſemblance. or congruity; whereby to make up pleaſant 
pictures, and agreeable viſions to the phantaſy, See Fac. 


of judgment, which conſiſts in the ſeparating carefully from one 
another, ſuch ideas wherein can be found the leaſt ditterence, 
thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and, by affinity, 
to take one thing for another. See Ju pour. 

It is the metaphor, and alluſion, wherein, for the moſt part, 


ſo livelily on the fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable to all 
people, becauſe its beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is 
required no labour of thought, to examine what truth or 
reaſon there is in it. The mind, without looking any fur- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the agrecableneſs of the picture, and 


go about to examine it by the ſevere rules of truth, or rea- 
fon. — Whence it ſhould ſeem, that 2017 conſiſts in ſome- 
thing that is not perſectly conformable to them, ¶ſay on 
Hum. Underft, Lib, I. Cap. 11. 


Wir is alſo an appellation, given to perſons poſſeſſed of the 


faculty called wit, e brit. 
A French author, who, in 1695, publiſhed a treatiſe of wiz, 
du bel :fprit, lays down four charaCteriſtics thereof, — 

| 1 e 1 
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| | agrerably ; and on any ſub- 
ject that preſents itſelf, advinces new thoughts, and adorns] faſcination. — It is certain the eye has always been eſteemed 
them with a ſpritely turn ; is, all the world over, 4 wit. | the chief ſeat, or rather organ of witeheraft ; though, by mot}, 


without knowing why, or wherefore : The effect was appa- 
rently owing to the eye; but, how was not dreamed of. 
Thus, the phraſe, to have an evil eye, imports as much a; 
to be a witch. — And hence Virgil Neſcio quis tener; 
oculus mibi faſcinat „ old, bilious perſon;, 
are thoſe moſt frequently ſu to have the faculty; the 
nervous juice in them being depraved, and irritated by a vi- 


w 
2%. Another, who, leſs ſolicitous about the choice and deli- 
his ſentiments, knows how to make himſelf valued 
by 1 know not what elevation of diſcourſe ; who draws a 
deal of attention, and ſhews a deal of vivacity in his ſpeak- 
ing, and readineſs in his anſwers; is likewiſe acknowledged 
a wit. | 
30. A third, who takes leſs care about thinking, than about 


ſpeaking well; who affects fine words, though perhaps low cious habitude of body; and ſo rendered more penetrating, 
and poor in matter ; Who pleaſes by an eaſy pronunciation, | and malignant, — And my perſons, chiefly children and 
and a certain tone of voice, is placed in the ſame rank. girls, are moſt affected by it; by reatea pores ate pa- 


4*. Another, whoſe chief aim is not to make himſelf efteem- 
ed, ſo much as to raiſe mirth and laughter : who jokes per- 
tinently, rallies, pleaſantly, and finds ſomething to amuſe 
himſelf withal in every petty ſubjet ; is likewiſe allowed a 
wit. 
Yer, it may be obſerved, that in all theſe caſes, there is no- 
thing of real wit, as above defined ; but the whole is ima- with a ſufficient impetus, to produce the effect at a diſtance. 
gination, or memory at moſt: nay the whole is no more than That yt ven very. conſiderable is paſt diſ- 
temperament may give. pute. The antient naturalifts aſſure that the baſilisk, 
A true wit muſt have a juſt faculty of diſcernment z muſt| and opoblepa, kill other animals merely by ftaring at them. 
have, at the ſame time, both à deal of energy, and of deli-| If this fail of credit; a late author allures us to have ſeen a 
cacy in his ſentiments ; his imagination be noble, and mouſe running round à large toad, which ſtood looking car- 
and agreeable z his expreſſions polite and well] neſtly at it, its mouth open: ſtill the mouſe made leis and 
t any thing of parade or vanity in his diſ-| leſs circles about it; gon how the while, as if compelled 
thereto ; and, at laſt, with a deal of ſeeming reluctance, 
ran into the gaping mouth, and was ſtraight ſwallowed. 
Who has not obſerved a ſetting-dog; and the effect of its 
eye on the idpe ? The poor bird, when once its eyes 
meet thoſe of the dog, ſtands as if evnfounded, regardleſs of 
itſelf, and eaſily lets the net be drawn over it. — We re- 
member to have read of ſquirrels ſtupified, and overcome by 
a dog's ſtaring hard at them, and made to drop out of 
their trees into his mouth. 
That man is not ſecure from the like affections, is matter of 
eaſy obſervation.” Few people but have, again and again, iclc 
| the effects of an angry, a fierce, a commanding, a diſdainful, 
| a laſcivious, an intreating eye, &c, — Theſe effects, 19 
doubt, are owing to the differeat ejaculations from the eye ; 
and are a degree of witchcraft. See PRTSIOOGNOMx. 
WITEN A+ Mei, or WiTENn A-Gemot, among our Saxon 
_ anceſtors, a term literally ſignifying council, or aſſembly of 
ſages, or wiſe men ; applied to the great council of the land, 
of latter days called parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 


tent, their juicts' incoherent, and their fibres delicate, and 
ſuſceptible. Acordingly, the witchcraft mentioned by Vir- 
gil, only reaches to the tender lambs. — Laſtly, the faculty 
is only exerciſed when the perſon is difpleaſed, provoked, 
irritated, c. It requiring ſome extraordinary s and 
emotion of mind, to dart a proper quantity of the efluvia, 


witha] 
turned : 
courſe, or his carriage. It is not at all eſſential to a wt, 
to be ever hunting after the brilliant; ſtill ſtudying fine 
thoughts, and affecting to ſay nothing but what may ſtrike 
and ſurprize. | | 
This is a fault very frequent in dramatic perſons : the duke 
of Buckingham rallies it very juſtly. — 

What is that thing which we ſheer wit do call? 

© ”Tis when the wit of ſome great writer ſhall 

© $o overflow, that is, be none at all; 

© That even his fools ſpeak ſenſe. — 


Humour, ſay our critics, is the genuine wit of comedy, See 
Humour, ComEpy, &c. : 

Child-W rr. See the article CyuitD-Wite. 

WITCHCRAFT, the crime of ſorcery, eſpecially in wo- 
men. See SORCERY, and Macic. . 
There may, perhaps, be ſome foundation for what we call 
faſcination, and witchcraft, = We have infinite inftances, 
and hiſtories to this purpoſe z which it were not fair 

t 


oy 


ir to 
to our 


ſet afide, merely becauſe they are not reconcileable WITHERNAM*, in law, a repriſal, or taking of other 
philoſophy : but, as it happens, there ſeems to be ſome-| goods or cattle, in lieu of thoſe unjuſtly taken and efloiuc, 
thing in philoſophy to countenance them. See Fasci-| or otherwiſe with · holden. 


NATION. 

All living things, we know, emit effluvia, both by the 
—_ the _ —— — All bodies, therefore, 
withi ſphere of thei iratory, or expiratory effluvia, 
will be affected by them n . in this or another man- 
ner, according to the quality of the effluvia z and in this or 
that degree, according to the diſpoſition of the emittent, and 
recipient parts. See EFFLUVIA. 

Thus far is inconteſtable 5 nor need we produce inſtances of 
animals exhaling ſweet, or ſtinking ſmells; or of inſectious 
diſeaſes conveyed by effluvia, &c. in confirmation thereof. 
Now, of all parts of an animal body, the eye, we know, is 
the quickeſt. — It moves with the greateſt celerity, and in 
all the variety of directions. — Again, its coats and humours 
are permeable as any other part of the body, (witneſs the rays 
of light it fo copiouſly receives.) - The eye, therefore, no 
doubt, emits its efluvia like the other parts. — The fine 
humours of the eye muſt. be continually 'exhaling. — The 
heat of the pervading rays will rarefy and attenuate them : 
and that, with the ſubtile juice, or ſpirit of the neighbouring 
optic nerve, ſupplied, in great abundance, by the vicinity of 
the brain, muſt make a fund of volatile matter to be diſpenſ- 
ed, and, as it were, determined by the eye. 

Here, then, we have both the dart, and the hand to fling it. 
— The one furniſhed with all the force and vehemence, and 
the other with all the ſharpneſs and activity, one would 
require, No wonder if their effects be great 

Do but conceive the eye as a ling, capable of the ſwifteſt 
and intenſeſt motions and vibrations: and, again, as commu- 
nicating, with a ſource of ſuch matter, as the nervous juice 
elaborated in the brain ; a matter ſo ſubtile and penetrating, 
that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtantaneouſly through the ſolid capil- 
laments of the nerves ; and fo active and forcible, that it di- 


ſends and convulſes the muſcles, and diftorts the limbs, and | 


alters the whole habitude of the body, giving motion and 


* The word is com of the Saron hiSen, nt, 
againſt, and gam, 2 See N 2 * 
Where goods are taken by colour of diſtreſs, and driven to 
an hold, or out of the county; ſo that the ſheriff cannot, 
upon replevin, make deliverance thereof to the party diſtrain 
ed: in this caſe the writ of withernam, or de wetito namio, i, 
iſſued, directed to the ſheriff, for the taking as many of tic 
party's beaſts, as he did thus unlawfully reſtrain ; or as much 
of his, till he has made deliverance of the firſt diſtrels, 
DisTREss, REePLEevy, &c. 


Homine capto in Wi THERNAMIUM. Sec Homine, 
WITHERS of an horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder-bones 


at the bottom of the neck and main, toward the upper part 
of the ſhoulder. See Hoxse. ; 


WITNESS, Tei, à perſon who certifies, or aſſerts the 


truth of any fact. See Evipence. 

Among the Romans, it was a cuſtom to pull or pinch the ears 
of witneſſes preſent at any tranſaction; that they might re- 
member it when they were called to give in their teſtimony. 
Two eye-witneſſes, or de viſu, not ſuſpected, are deemed : 
conclufive proof. See TrSsTIMonT, PROOr, CERTI“ 
TtUVDE, &c. | $5 

Falſe toitneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes, &c. in England, are 
puniſhed with the pillory ; in ſeveral other countries, with 
death. See PERJURY, SUBORNATION, &c 

In a ſynod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the year 320, 


it was decreed, that there ſhould be 72 witneſs heard, to 
condemn a biſhop ; which was called libra teſtium, a pound of 
witneſſes, Accordingly there were 72 witneſſes heard againſt 


Pope Marcellinus ; who, ſays the hiſtorian, erant electi libra 
occidua. See OarTn, PUrRGATION, &c. ; 
Antiently there were ſynodal witneſſes, teftes fynodales, in 
each pariſh, choſe by the biſhop, to enquire into the here- 
ſies, and other crimes of the pariſhioners ; and to make oath 
thereof on the relics of the faints. See SYNODALES. 


action to a maſs of inert, inactive matter. A projectile of] Attic Wirness. See the article ATTIC, 
WOAD, Guadum, or Glaftum, a drug uſed by the dyers, to 


ſuch a nature, flung by ſuch an engine as the eye, muſt have 
an effect wherever it ſtrikes: and the effect will be limited 
and modified by the circumſtances of diſtance, the impetus of 
the eye, the quality, ſubtility, acrimony, Cc. of the 
3 and the delicacy, coarſeneſo, Sc. of the object it 
alls on. | 5 


ive a blue colour. ING. 


See Brvue, and 
t ariſes from a ſeed, fown annually in the ſpring; which 
puts forth a plant called glaſtum ſativum, whoſe leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of ribwort-plantain, — They have uſually three, 


four, 


—— — —— — — * 
l . 


OW O'M 


hereof the firſt is beſt, and 


ifying it 
forks. 


nifies a plain down, or open champain-ground, 


to be accounted of than a wolf : head. LL. Eqdw. in 
Lamb. fol. 127. and Brat, Lib. III. Tragt. 2. cap. 11. See 


UrrAwRV. 


Rout of WOLVES. See the article Rob er. | 
WOMAN, FormiINaAs Mulier, the female of man, See 


S. Auguſtin calls women the devout ſex : at leaſt this is the 
common opinion; though others rather think, that in the 
prayer uſually attributed to that father, and ſtill rehearſed in 
the Romiſh church to the holy virgin, the words intercede 


been ſufficiently expreſſed by the words, era pro populo, inter- 


veni pro clero. See SEX ; fee alſo . — _ 93 
i ahometans, which o 


tains to this day, that women ſhall not enter paradice. See 


men are not men; that is, are not reaſonable creatures : diſ- 
ſertatio perjucunda qua anonymes probare nititur mulieres Ho- 
ines non eſſe. — He alſo endeavours to prove, What natu- 
rally follows from this principle, viz. that women ſhall not 
be faved ; that there is no future life, or happineſs for them. 
His proofs are all taken from ſcripture, or founded on ſcrip- 
ture, — Though, after all, his aim is not ſo much to de- 
grade women to the condition of brutes 3 35 to ridicule the 
principle or method of many Proteſtants, who, in points of 
controverſy, admit of no proofs or conſiderations, but what 
are taken from ſcripture alone. — This appears from the con- 
cluſion of the work. -— Probavi, opinor, invictiſſimis SS. Li- 
terarum teflimoni!s, mulierem uon efſe hominem, nec eam ſal- 
vari: quod fi non effeci, oftendi tamen univerſo 
modo bujus temporis heretict, & praſertim Aua baptiſtæ, ſacram 
ſeleant explicare ſcripturam, & qua utantur methodo ad ſtabi- 
n | lienda ſua execranda degmata. 
* | Yet, Simon Gediccus, a Lutheran divine, wrote a ſerious 
h confutation of this piece n! 595 3 Wherein the women arc 
| reſtored to the expectation of heaven, on their good be- 
haviour. | 
The antient Marcionites allowed their women to baptize 3 
as we are aſſured by 8. Epiphanius, Her. 42. Cc. 4. — The 
Montaniſts admitted women to the prieſthood, and even the 
epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 49. C. 2.1 The modern Quakers 
alſo permit their 1w9men to preach and propheſy, on an equal 
footing with the men. See MARC IONITE, QUAKER &c. 


n 


meat. 

They ng horſes ; but if the 
teeth be they will grow up even 
to pierce the roof . TooTH. 


become the ſex? — Eraſmus handles the queſtion at large in 
one of his letters to Budeus. Lud. Vives, in his Inſtitutis 
Famine Chriftiane, has a chapter expreſs on the ſame ſub- 
ject. — Madam Schurman, a German lady, has gone beyond 
them both, in a treatiſe on this problem 3 Num Femme 
Chriftiane conveniat fludium hterarum ? 

Several of the women remarkable for learning; have been alſo 
diftinguiſhed for their want of conduct. The reaſon; no 
doubt, lay in this z that their firſt ſtudies lying in books of 
gallantry and intrigues the imagination was early turned that 
way, and the memory filled with a ſort of ideas, which a 
favourable diſpoſition, and age, adopted too caſily, and im- 
proved too faſt. — It is not that ſtudy in itſelf has any natural 
tendency to produce ſuch effects ; rather the contrary © The 


| cloſe abſtracted reſearches of metaphyſics, logics, mathema- 


tics, phyſics, criticiſm, &c. no doubt, would be one of the 


A woman, in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, with all 
her moveables, is wholly in poteſtate viri, at the will and 
diſpoſal of her husband. See HUSBAND. 
There are divers conſiderable things relating to women in the 
laws of England 3 which ſee under the article WIFE. 
WOMB. See the article MATRIX. 
Suffocation of the W OMB» Gee the article SUFFOCATION. 
ONDER. See the article M1RACLE. 


hanging gardens of the city of Babylon 3 the coleſſus, or bra- 
Zen image of the ſun at Rhodes z the flatue Fa Jupiter Olym- 
t 


WONDERFUL Water. See the article WATER. 

WOOD, lignum, 4 ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and 
branches of trees conſiſt z and deriving its growth from cer- 
tain juices in the earth, See TRUNK), BrancH, UNDER- 

„&ce. 

The wood is all that part in a tree, included between the 
bark and the pith. See TREE, and BARK. 
Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, bas diſcovered, by means 
of the microſcope, that what- we call wood in a vegetable, 
notwithſtanding all its ſolidity, is only an aſſemblage of in- 
Gnite minute canals, or hollow fibres ; ſome of which riſe 
from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed in form of a circle 3 
and the others, which he calls inſertions, tend horizontally 
from the ſurface to the centres ſo that they croſs each other, 


and are interwove like the threads of a weaver's web. See 


VEGETATION, Sar, &c. 

IH bods are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, with regard to 
their natures, properties, virtues, and uſes.— Of wood, con- 
ſidered according to its qualities, whether uſeful, curious, 
medicinal, &c. the principal 1s that called timber, uſed in 
building houſes, laying floors, roots, machines; &c. See 


tables, combs, beads, Cc. See Egon v, &c. 

The medicinal woods are, guaiac, which the Spaniatds call 
ligno ſancto; aloes, or agallochum ; ſaſſafras, nephriticum, 
ſantal, arſaparilla, aſpalathum, eagle wood ot pao d' aguila, 
&c. ALOES, Sass AT RAS, &c. 

Woods uſed in dying, are the Indian wood, Brazil, Campeche; 
&c. See BRASIL, InDlian, &c. 

Cord Wood, denotes wood for the fire, generally made of the 
branches or loppings of trees, piled up in order. 

This is limited to be below, ſeventeen inches, and above, ſix 
2 thick; and, at leaſt, three feet and a half long. Sce 
ORD. 

Foſſil, or ſubterraneous Woo. There are divers places where 
word is found under ground : whether overturned, and buried 
there from the time of the deluge, 25 many ſuppoſe z or 
whether formed and produced there, as jet is known to be. 
See SUBTERRANEOUS) Fossit, JET» &c. ; 

Not long ago, there were found in England, at above 4 hun- 
dred feet depth, ſeveral huge oaks, with all their branches 
on; and which, by their ſubterraneous ſituation; had con- 
trated a black colour, nothing inferior to jets joined with a 
hardneſs, which far ſurpaſſed that of any living oak. — It i 
hard to conceive how ſach trees ſhould have come there, un- 
leſs by a general ſubverſioh of the whole terreſtrial globe at the 
flood. Sce DELUGE- 5 | 

Mr. Boyle mentions a huge oak dug cut of a ſalt- mine in 
Tranfilvania, ſo hard as not eaſily to be wrought on by iron: 
tools ; yet being expoſed to the air, out of the mine, became 
ſo rotten, that in four days it crumbled between the fingers. 
Diſſert. de Admir. EHune. — And Mr. Derham obſer ves the 
ſame of the trees lately turned up by the breaches at Dagen- 


ham, Oc. Philef. Tranſ. N* 335. See Moss. 
| Cuttiug 
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W O O 

Cutting in Woo. N 4 Corrix o- 

Meaſure of WooD. ji Mx ASURE- 

Painting on W 00D. gce the article < PAINTING» 

Sculpture in W 00D. SCULPTURE. - 

Stack of W 00D. STACK. 

Woop, Sylva, in geography, 2 multitude of trees, extended 

over a large continued track of land, and propagated without 
culture. See FOREST. 
The generality of woods only. conſiſt of trees of one kind. 
At Cape Verd in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon trees; 
in Ceylon, are woods of cinnamon trees; in the Molucca 
ilands, woods of carroway trees; in the iſlands of Nero, Lon- 
tour, Loſgain, &c. woods of nutmeg, trees; in Brazil, woods 
of brazil trees, Ic. in Numidia, tooodt of date trees; in 
Madagaſcar, woods of tamarind trees, &c. | 

Wood and wood, in the ſea language, is when two pieces of 
timber are ſo let into each other, that the wood of the one 
joins cloſe to the other. 


WOOD-CORN, is a certain quantity of oats, or other | 


grain, antiently given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for 
the liberty to pick up dead or broken woed. 

wWOOD-GELD, WooDGELDUM, in our antient cuſ- 
toms, the gathering, or cutting of wood within the foreſt. — 
Or, it may denote the money paid for the ſame, to the foreſters. 
Sometimes it alſo ſeems to fignify an immunity from this 
payment, by the king's grant. — Crompton ſays expreſly, it 
ſignifies to be free from the payment of money for taking of 
woed in a foreſt. See GELD- 

WOOD- HAY, an antient cuſtom at Exeter; whereby 
a log out of every ſeam of word brought over Ex bridge, 
is taken towards the reparation of that bridge. Antig. of 
Exeter. 

WOOD-MOTE, the antient name of that foreſt-court, 
now called the court of attachment. See ATTACHMENT, 
and FOREST. 

WOOD-PLE A-Court, is a court held twice a year in the 
foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire, for determining all matters re- 


lating to wood, and the feeding of cattle there. — Perhaps «| 


was originally the ſame with wood- mote-court. 

WOODWARD®, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe function is 
to look after the woods, and obſerve any offences either in 
vert, or veniſon, committed within his charge; and to pre- 
ſent the ſame; and in caſe any deer are found killed, or hurt, 
to inform the verderer thereof, and preſent them at the next 
court of the foreſt. See FoREST. 


* JWorndwards may not walk with bows and ſhafts, but with 
foreſt · bills Arcum & calamos geflare in foreſia non licet, ſed 


(ut reſeripti utar verbo) hachetum tantummodo. Term. "I 


An. 13 Ed. III. 


W OOF, among manufacturers, the threads which the weavers 
ſhoot a- croſs, with an inſtrument called the ſhuttle, between 
the threads of the warp, to form the web. See Warr, 
WB, WEAVING, &c. f 
The woof is of different matter, according to the piece to 


W 070 
Tavernier affirms, that the wools in Aſia are incomparadly 
finer than thoſe of Europe and that there is no doubt, but 
that woo! was the golden flerce ſought for at Colchis. See 
GolpEN Fleece, | 
The art of preparing and working wool, is attributed, by the 
antients, to Minerva; who, accordingly, is made the genius 
and protectreſs thereof, See Wo00LLEN, 

Engliſh Woot. — The wools of England have always been in 
the higheſt repute ; and that more abroad than at home. — 
Some we have, which, manufactured by our own clothiers, 
Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for ſoftneſs and fineneſs, 
vie with the choiceſt filks. — Spaniſb woos, we know, bear 
a great price among us 3 but it is certain, much the greateſt 
part of that, which, when manufactured, our clothiers, Tc. 
call Spaniſh cloth, grows in England, — Add, that the French 

can make no good cloth of their own wool, without, at leaſt, 
one third of Engliſh wool mixed with it, — It is allowed, 
the goodneſs of the Spaniſh wools is owing to a few Englith 
ſheep ſent over into Spain, as A preſent, by Henry II. of 
England; or, as others will have it, though we think miſ- 
takenly, by Edward IV. in 1465. | 
The fineneſs and plenty of our wools is owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort graſs in many of our paſtures 
and downs ; though the advantage of our ſheeps feeding on 

' this graſs all the year, without being obliged to be ſhut up 
in folds during the winter, or to ſecure them from wolves at 
other times, contributes not a little thereto. | 
The Scotch and Iriſh wools, are commonly ſold abroad for 
Engliſh ; and upon the ſame footing. — But foreigners, skill- 
ed in thoſe matters, find they come far ſhort of it in fine- 
neſs; though, in ſome markets, the Iriſh is even ſaid to be 


be wrought, — In taftety, both woof and warp are filk. See 
TAFFETY. | 

In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, and the warp filk. — 
In ſattins, the warp is frequently flax, and the woc, ſilk. 
See CLOTH, SERGE, Sarrix, VELVET, &c. 


WOOL, lana, the hair, or covering of ſheep ; which, waſh- 


ed, ſborn,. dreſſed, combed, ſpun, wove, &c. makes divers 
kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, Qc. for apparel, furniture, &c, See 
Hair, and MANUFACTURE. 

While the wool remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn off the 
ſheep's back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, it 1s 
called fleece, See FLEECE. 

Each fleece conſiſts of wool of divers qualities, and degrees of 
fineneſs, which the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 

The French and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece into 
three ſorts z viz. 1“. Mother-wool, which is that of the back 
and neck. 2%. The wool of the tails and legs. 3%. That 
of the breaſt, and under the belly. | 

The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three ſorts, 
which they call prime, ſecond, and third; and, for the greater 
caſe, denote each bale or pack with a capital letter, denoting 
the ſort. — If the triage, or ſeparation be well made, in 


fiſteen bales there will be twelve marked R; that is, refine, 
or prime ; two marked F, for fine, or ſecond ; and one S, 
for thirds. | 

The tools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly thoſe a- 
bout Leominſter, Cotſwold, and the Ifle of White ; the 
Spaniſh, principally thoſe about Segovia; and the French, a. 
bout Berry : which laſt are ſaid to have this peculiar property, 
that they will knot or bind with any other ſort ; whereas 


the reft will only knot with their own kind. | 
Among the antients, the woos of Attica, Megara, Laodicea, 
Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Larentum, Parma, and Al- 

tino, were the moſt valued. Columella ſets the two laſt 
even above that of Tarentum, Lib, VII. c. 2. — And Varro 
aſſures us, the people there uſed to clothe their ſheep with 
2 ſecure the woe! from being damaged, De Re Ruſt. 

ib, II. c. 2. 


preſerred to the Engliſh. 

The yearly produce of woo] in England is calculated by 
Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King, at two millions ſterling. Sec 
WoorlLtn Manufattery. 

Antiently, the principal commerce of the nation conſiſted in 
wool unmanufaRured ; which foreigners, eſpecially the French, 
Dutch, and Flemiſh bought of us. Inſomuch, that the cuſ- 
toms of Engliſh woo! exported in Edward the third's reign, 
amounted, at 50s. a pack, to 250000 J. per annum. An 

- immenſe ſum in thoſe days! See COMMERCE. 

This exceſſive cuſtom on the expart of unmanufaftured 10“, 
ſet. our people to the making it into cloth themſelves. — In 
which they ſucceeded ſo well, that towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, under the reign of queen. Elizabeth, the 
exportation of any wool at all was abſolutely prohibited ; and 
this, upon pain of having the right hand ſtruck off. dee 
ConTRABAND, | 
From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of its 
woo. — To prompt their vigilance, the judges, &c. in parlia- 
ment, are ſeated on woo! packs, — Accordingly, ſcarce a par- 
liament but has renewed, and reinforced the prohibition ; par- 
ticularly, about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the 
exporting of woo! was made a capital crime. 
But all theſe precautions are ineffectual ; the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, particularly about the coaſts of Suſſex, making uſe of 
the long winter nights to waft over their wools to France: 
being ſure of carrying them to a good market, they deſpiſe 
the penalty, with an intrepidity, that the reſt of Europe are 
amazed at, See OWLERS. 
M. Colbert, a name French manufactures and commerce 
are infinitely indebted to, had entertained a deſign of pro- 
curing ſome of our Engliſh ſheep, and propagating them in 
France; hoping, that by chuſing them, in the provinces of 
that kingdom, ſuch paitures, and ſuch a sky as they had in 
their own iſland, they might-there be perpetuated ; and France 
be no longer obliged precariouſly to depend on the clandeſtine 
ſupplies of wool from the Engliſh owlers. — But the count 
de Cominges, then ambaſſador of France at the Engliſh court, 
| laid the impoſſibility of having ſuch an export of ſheep, and 
the almoſt equal impoſſibility of keeping and making 'them 
OE there, ſo ſtrongly before him, that he abandoned the 
deſign. 

Mool is reckoned by the ſack, containing two weighs ; the 
weigh, {ix tod and a half; the tod, two ſtone ; the fone, two 
cloves ; and the clove, ſeven pounds, — Twelve ſacks make 
a laſt, or 4368 pounds, See LAST, SACK, &Cc. 

A ſack of wool, or 304 pounds, is ſufficient for four ſtandard 
cloths, to render them true breadth, i. e. fix quarters and a 
half; true weight, i. e. ſixty pound; and true length, i. . 
twenty four yards. 

For the divers preparations of wool, ſee CaRDING, Con- 
ING, SPINNING, WEAvinG, FULLING, CLOTH, &c. 

Pocket of WOOL. PocKET. 

ge Wook, See the article N SanrLA . 

WOOL-DRIVERS, are thoſe who buy wool of the ſheep- 
owners in the country, and carry it on horſeback to the clo- 
thiers, or market-towns, to ſell it again. 

WOOLLEN Manufattory, includes the ſeveral ſorts of 
commodities into which tool is wrought ; as broad cloths, . 
lang and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, perpetuanas, ſays, 
feuffs, Frixe, penniſtons, ſtockings, caps, Tu &c. — ch 

8 where- 


WOK 


whereof, ſee under its reſpective article CLoTH, Serb; | 


— 


FLAN NEIL, &c. 


The woollen' manufactim, which now makes the principal 


article both in our foreign and domeſtic trade, being that 
which furniſhes the cargoes of our veſſels, that employs our 
people, &c. may be faid to have had its riſe in the fifteenth 
century. 8 

Till that time, our woe! was all fold in the fleece, to ſuch of 
our neighbours as came to fetch it. — Among dur cuſtomers, 
however, the principal were the Flemings, and Brabanters ; 


and particularly the merchants of Gant and Louvain, who 


cook off vaſt quantities to ſupply two manufactories that had 
fouriſhed in thoſe two cities from the tenth bentury; and 


had furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe, and even England 
itſelf, with all forts of woolen cloths, &c. — But the rich- 
neſs of the manufactories of Gant, and the incredible number 
of hands employed therein, having ſpirited up the inhabitants 
to revolt, divers times, againſt their ſovereigns, on account 
of certain taxes which they refuſed to pay ; the ſeditious were 
at length puniſhed, and diſperſed, and part of them took re- 
fuge in Holland, and the reſt in Louvain, | 
Theſe laſt, together with their art of manufacturing cloths, 
carried with them their ſpirit of ſedition. — And it was not 
Jong ere ſeveral] of them, to avoid the puniſhment they had 
deſerved for killing ſome of the magiſtrates, removed into 
England; where they inſtructed our people how to work their 
own wools, 
This eſtabliſhment is referred to the year 1420 ; from which 
time, no endeavours have been ſpared to keep our 2w29ols to 
ourſelves. See Woor, 
The preſident Thuanus makes this epocha an hundred years 
later; and attributes the eftabliſhment of the woollen manu- 
factures in England to queen Elizabeth, and the troubles a- 
bout religion, which the ſeverity of the duke of Alva 
and the Spaniſh inquiſition had occaſioned, and kept up ſo 
long in the Low Countries. — But what that noble author 
ſays, is rather to be underſtood of their perfection, than their 
firſt eſtabliſhment; and of the ſeveral great manufactures 
then ſet up at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Hampton, &-:. 
For in the Engliſh and Flemiſh hiftorians, we find mention 
made of the manufactures of London, long before any part 
of the feventcen provinces had attempted to thtow off the Spa- 
miſh yoak. 
As this manufacture now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. King 
compute the produce thereof to be eight millions per annum; 
three fourths whereof are conſumed at home, and the reſt ex- 
ported. See Revenue, PorliTICAL Arithmetic, &c. 
So jealous are we now become of our tvoollens, that, beſides 
the precautions taken to ufe all our own w ourſelves, we 
have added that of ſelling them ourſelves, and of carrying 
them to the places where they are required ; not admitting 
ſtrangers to come and buy any in England. See NAvIOGA- 
TION. 
And hence the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous magazines in 
Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our wwo-//ens are 
repoſited, to be vended by factors, or commiſſioners. — The 
magazine in Holland has changed place divers times; and it 
has been ſucceſſively at Middleburgh, Delft, Rotterdam, and 
Dort, where it now remains; and where all the Germans 
come to furniſh themſelves, — That for the Levant, is at 
Smyrna ; and that for the North, at Archangel. 
A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort woo! it is computed, 
employs ſixty three perſons a week, to manufacture it into 
cloth; viz. three men to ſort, dry, mix, and make it ready 
for the ſtock-carder ; five to ſcribble, or ſtock-card it; thirty 
five women and girls, to card and ſpin it; eight men to weave 
it; four men and boys to ſpoole it, and reed quills ; cight 
men and boys to ſcour, burl, mill, or furl it; row, ſhear, 
pack, and preſs it. 
A pack of large, long, combing vc, made into ſtuffs, ſer- 
ges, ſagathies, &c. for the Spaniſh trade, will employ, for 
one week, 202 perions, whoſe wages amount to 43 J. 105. 
— Thus, 7 combers, 3 J. 105. dyers, 5 J. 150 ſpinners, 18 /, 
20 throwers, and doublers, 5 J. 25 weavers, and atten- 
dants, 12 J. | 
A pack of wool made into ſtockings, will employ, for one 
week, 184 perſons, who will earn 56 J. — Thus, 10 com- 
bers, 5 I. 5s. the dyer, 1/. 6 5. 102 ſpinners, 15 J. 12 5. 
doublers and throwers, 41. 105. 60 ſtocking-weavers, 30 J. 

Bleaching of WooLLENSs. See the article BLEACHING. 

WOOL-STAPLE, denotes a city or town where 10 uſed 
to be fold. See STAPLE, 

WOOLSTED. See the article Woks TED. 

WOOL-WINDERS, are perſons employed in winding up 
fleeces of wool into bundles, to be packed, and ſold by weight. 
— Theſe are ſworn to do it truly between the owner and the 
merchant, 

WORD, in language, is an articulate ſound, deſigned to re- 
preſent ſome idea. See SounD, Voice, SIGN, IpEA, &c. 

Worp, in writing, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral letters, forming 
one or more ſyllables, and ſignifying ſome thing. See LE T- 
TER, and SYLLABLE. 


Vor. II, 


RE | 
The Port Royaliſts define tuerdt to be diſtin articulate 
ſounds, ag on mankind, to convey their thoughts 
and ſentiments by. LANGUAGE. | | 
Grammarians divide wordt into eight claſſes, called parti of 
ſpeech ; which are the noun, pronoun, verb, participle, ad- 
verb, conjunction, prepofition, and interjeftion ; to one or 
other of which, all the words and terms in all languages, 
which have, or may be invented to expreſs our ideas, are re- 
ducible, See each under its proper article, Noun, PRo- 
Noun, ViRs, &c. * 
Words, again, are divided into primitives and derivatives, ſimple 
and compound, ſynonymous and equivocal, See PRIMITIVE, 
Dx rx1vaTive, Root, &c. 
With regard to their ſyllables, wordt are further divided into 
monofyllables, and polyſyllables. See MoxosYLLABLE, and 
POLYSYLLABLE:. 
The grammatical figures of words, which occaſion changes 
in the form, &c. thereof, are ſyncope, apocope, apoſtrophe, 
travis, aphæreſit, profibeſis, epentheſis, parugoge, metathe- 
fs, &c, See each in its proper place, SYNCOPE, - Aro- 
coPE, &c. ſee alſo FOUR ER, &c. | 
The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as ſenſible 
ſigns of our ideas; and the ideas they ſtand for in the mind 
of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper ſignifications. 
See S1GN, SEMEIOTICA, SCIENCE, &c. 
Simple and primitive words have no natural connection with 
the things they ſignify z whence there is no rationale to be 
given of them: it is by a mere arbitrary inſtitution and agree- 
ment of men, that they come to ſignify any thing, — Cer- 


tain words have no natural propriety or aptitude, to expreſs 


certain thoughts, more than others; were that the caſe, 
there could have been but one language. See PRIMITIVE. 
But, in derivative and compound words, the caſe is ſome- 
what different. — In the forming of theſe, we ſee, a regard 
is had to agreement, relation, and analogy : thus, moſt words 
that have the ſame ending, have one common and general 
way of denoting or ſignifying things; and thoſe compound- 
ed with the ſame prepoſitions, have a ſimilar manner of ex- 
preſſing and ſignifying ſimilar ideas in all the learned langua- 
ges where they occur, 

For the perfection of language, it is not enough, Mr. Locke 
obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas; unleſs 
theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend ſeveral par- 
ticular things; for the multiplication of words would have 
perplexed their uſe, had every particular thing needed a di- 
ſtint name to be ſignified by, 

To remedy this inconvenience, language had a farther im- 
provement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word 
was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences ; which 
advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the diffe- 
rence of the ideas they were made ſigns of; thoſe names be- 
coming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas; 
and thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas they arc 
uſed for are particular. See GENERAL, ABSTRACT, Ce. 
Ft is obſervable, that the words which ſtand for actions, and 
notions quite removed from ſenſe, are borrowed from ſen- 
ſible ideas ; as, to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, under- 
ſtand, adhere, conceive, inſti, diſguſt, diſturbance, tranqui- 
lity, &c. which are all taken from the operations of things 


ſenſible, and applied to modes of thinking. — Spirit, in its 
primary ſigniſication, is no more than breath; angel, a meſ- 


ſenger. By which we may gueſs what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled the minds of the 


firſt beginners of languages; and how nature, even in the 


naming of things, unawares, ſuggeſted to men the originals 
of all their knowledge: whilſt, to give names that might 
make known to others any operations they felt in them- 
ſelves, or any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, 
they were forced to borrow words from the ordinary and 
known ideas of ſenſation. See SEnsATlion, PERCE /Z 
TION, &c. 
The ends of language in our diſcourſe with others, are chicf- 
ly three : firſt, to make our thoughts or ideas known one to 
another. — This we fail in, 19, When we uſe names with- 
out clear and diſtin ideas in our mind. 29%, When we 
apply received names to ideas, tv which the common uſe of 
that language doth not apply them. 3%. When we apply 
them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and anon 
for another idea, 
Secondly, to make known our thoughts, with as much eaſc- 
and quickneſs as is poſſible, — This men fail in, when they 
bave complex ideas, without having diſtinct names for them; 
which may happen either through the defect of a language, 
which has none; or the fault of the man, who has not yet 
learned them. 
Thirdly, to convey the knowledge of things. — This can- 
not be done, but when our ideas agree to the reality of 
things. — He that has names without ideas, wants niean- 
ing in his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds, -— He that 
has complex ideas, without names for them, wants diſpatch 
in his expreſſion. — He that ufes his words looſely and un- 
ſteadily, will either not be minded, or not underſtood, -— He 
13 Dd that 
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that applies names to his ideas, different fram the common] viduals already generated 3 which ſubverts the very not 
; uſe, wants propriety in his language, and ſpe gibberiſh ;] number. if the cauſe which now generates have been 
and he that has ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the real produced by an infinite ſeries of cauſes; how ſhall an inſi- 
| exiſtence: of things, ſo far wants the materials of true know- nite ſeries be finite, to give room for new generations ? 
ledge. See KvowIE DO. Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of finding the age of the 
Divi fon & ones. > See the article 4 Divisros, world, from the degree of ſaltueſs of the ocean. See SALT 
General Wox ps. GenzzaArt. NESS, &c. 


Wor, or Watch-Word, in an Amp, or garriſon, is ſome] It is another lar topic of controverſy, whether the World 


peculiar word, or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers know, and} be finite, or nite? See the arguments on both lides, un- 


diſtinguiſh one anothq; in the night, &c. and by which ſpies, | der the article Universs. 1 
| It is likewiſe diſputed, whether the plurality of worlds be poſ- 


It is uſed alſo to prevent ſurprizes. — The word is given out] ſible ? See PrURALIr v. ' | 
In an army every night by the general, to the lieutenant, or Some hold the affirmative; from an opinion of the infinite 
major-general of the day, who gives it to the majors of the] power of the Deity ; it being a ſetting bounds to omnipoten- 
brigades, and they to the adjutants ; who give it firſt to the Cy, to ſay, that he created fo many bodies at firſt, and that 
held-officers, and afterwards to a ſerjeant of each company, he could not create more. 


gate is ſhut, to the town- that it is a contradiction to fl » there are ſeveral wr exiſt. 
major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the ſerje- ing at the ſame time, ſince this implies ſeveral univerſes of 


ants, See Rounps. | 
Wosp, in heraldry, &c. See the article Morro. were ſeveral worlds, they muſt either be at a diſtance from 
f WORK-H OUSE, a place where indigent, Vagrant, and} one another, or contiguous ; but neither can be ſaid : for 


idle people are ſet to work, and maintained with clothing, were they contiguous, they would only conſtitute one ; ang 


Such is Bridewell, and ſeveral © her places about the city, or | What can be between? If it be extended, it is corporea] ; 
ſuburbs ; particularly that in Biſbopſgate-Street, for employ- and inſtead of ſeparating the ſeveral worlds, will connec 
ing the poor children of the city and liberties, who have no them into one. 

ſettlement ; and that for the pariſh of 8. Margaret's Weſt⸗ The world is ſometimes divided into upper, and lower. 
minſter, called the grey-coat hoſpital. See Hosp! TAL, Lower, or ſublunary WorLD, is the globe of our earth, See 
At Amſterdam they have a famous work-houſe, or houſe of EaARTRH. 

correction, called the Raſphuyſe, which, by a privilege | Upper Won LD, includes the heavens, and heavenly bodies. 
granted in 1602, has alone the right of ſhaving, and cut. See HEAVEN, CozLETIAL, &. 


ting the dyers woods, as brazil, ſantal, campeche, ſaſſa- Axis of the Wor Lp. Axts, 
5 See the =, REAR 


i IP of the Wor. 
Each perſon, tolerably ſtrong, kept in the houſe, is obliged | Go of the Wor LD, A IMA Mundi. 
YSTEM. 


to furniſh 250 pounds of raſped wood per day ; and the wea- | Syſtem of the Wor LD. 

hips. WORMS, Lumbrici, or Vernes, in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing 

WORKS, Opera, in fortification, the ſevera] lines, trenches, | from ſome of thoſe reptiles being generated, and growing in 
ditches, &c. made round a place, an army, or the like, to the body: whence, frequently, dire ſymptoms do proceed. 


fortify, and defend it.— See Tab. Archit. #8. 21. ſee alſo 'The ordinary place of the warm, is the inteſtines : though 
there is ſcarce any Part of the body but is ſometimes infect- 


The principal works, in a fortreſs, or fortified place, ſee] ed with them : for beſides the vermes mte/tinales, there ac 


under the articles Fort: FIED Place, Fox TIP IAI. dentales, gingivales, pulmenarii, cardiaci, Janguinarii, cuta- 
ON, &c. | nevus, umbilical, hepati c, ſalival, &c. 


Carpenters Worx, CARPENTER. They are all uſually ſuppoſed to be ingendered from the eggs 
Clock-Work. CLock. of ſome inſect, depoſited in ſomething that is taken into the 
| Croawn-Wor xk, Crow n-H/orp. body by way of food z or ſome other way : an hypotheſis, 
1 Zield-Wokk. Fit. D-Iork, however, which will hardly account for certain ſpecies of 
i Fire. Work... Fire, and ARTIFICIar. . theſe inſets, not to be found but in the bodies of animals... 
'®; Fret-Worx. FrewT. | A ſolution of this difficulty will, perhaps, be hard to hind, 
# | Groteſgue Work. GROTESQUE, without having recourſe to the firſt ſtamina of animals, and 
Wy! ._ Hern. Wokk. Hokx N- ort. | the principles of generation, See ANIMAL, GENERATION, 
wil Moſaic Worx. See I Mosarc, | Inszcr, Sc. | 
i Out-Wokk. Our lt. I bere are three ſpecies of worms, moſt frequent in the hu- 
'Þ 22 the Worx. REGIMEN. g man body : the feretes, or round and thick, moſtly found in 
4 Ruflic- ORK | RusrTic. the duodenum ; the latus, or flat, called alfo tema ; and the 
x Scratch-Wor x. SCRATCH, round and mall, found in the rectum, called aſcarides. See 
84 Stream-Work. | STREAM. ASCARIDEs, &C, — Sometimes, indeed, there are anoma- 
1 a Vermicular Worx, VERMICULAR, lous worms expelled ; as horned, hairy, tour-footed, two- 
4 ö Wax-Work. Wax, headed, c. worms. 
"s | WorKkinG-Furnace. Fu RNAck. | The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, vomiting, head-ach, heart- 
ith Working of Glaſs. GLass, burn, ſighing, ſwooning, feeble pulſe, heavy ſleep, deliria, 
1 WORLD, Mundus, the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe ſquinancy, pleuriſy, canine hunger, and innumerable others ; 
is the univerſe. See UNIVERSE. occaſioned by the animals ſucking, moving, vellicating, 


[ 

= 8 

1 The duration of the world, is a thing which has been greatly | gnawing, conſuming the chyle, irritating the nerves, wound- 

3 diſputed. — Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be eternal; ing the ſolids, c. 
and to have flowed from God, as rays flow from the ſun. | As to the latus, beſide the other common ſymptoms, thoſe 
Ariſtotle was much of the ſame ming : he aſſerts, that the affected with this, have one peculiar to them; which is, that 
world was not generated, ſo as to begin to be a world, which] with their ſtools they diſcharge ſeveral little bodies, like 

before was none: and, in effect, his whole eighth book of gourd- ſeeds. 


| Phy. and firſt book 4+ Cœlo, is ſpent in proving the eterni ty] Dr. Tyſon, in the Philsfophical Tranſattions, No 146, gives 
1 of the world. See ErERNVI TV. a curious account of the fiat worm, or lumbricus latus; called 


ment amounts to this, that it is impoſſible an eternal Went, ouſly convoluted ; being ſometimes as long as all the guts ; 

having an eternal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue long with- and ſometimes, vaſtly exceeds that length. 

| : out action. See AR 1STOTELIAN, MATTER, &c, © Olaus Borrichius aſſures us, 2 patient of his, in a year 

#4 His opinion was generally followed ; as ſeeming to be the voided 800 foot of this worm, though he had not yet met 
| | fitteſt to end the diſpute among ſo many ſects about the firſt with the head: in voiding, the patient always obſerved it to 


cauſe, See Cavse, break off 
Epicurus, however, though he makes matter eternal, yet] Dr. Tyſon parallels this caſe with that of a patient of his, 


ſhews the world to be but a new thing, formed out of a fortu-| who voided vaſt quantities of this worm, tor ſeveral years to- 
tous Concourſe of atoms. See Lucretius, Lib. V., See gether; but in various pieces: ſome two, three, four, ſix, or 


MarrR, Aron, &c. ſee alſo EricuxEAx, &c. os yrs long : but all put together, he ſays, would much 


the head. 
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dogs, oxen, crabs, herrings, pikes, &c. — Some authors aſs | external acts; as prayers, ſacrifices, thankſgivings, &c. See 


ſert, that it is not one, but many worms linked together, and} PRAVYER, SAcCr1Fics, &c. 


included in a ſpoliuni of the inteſtines ; and that this ſpolium 
is not animated, but receives its ſenſe and motion from a ſort 
of vermiculi cucurbitini incloſed in it. — This, Gabucinus, 
de Lumb. Com. ſays, he has plainly diſcovered : but Dr. 'Ty- 
ſon abundantly evinces the contrary. , 

In Perſia, &c. there are very long ſlender worms, fix or ſeven 
yards long, bred in the legs, and other partsof men's bodies : when 
arrived at a certain pitch, they put out their heads; necks, Ce. 
and withdraw them (if diſpleaſed or hurt) again, cauſing into- 
lerable pains, fevers, &c. See Cx1nowes, and DRacuncv Li. 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that all deer have worms under their tongues. 
— Sheeps noſes often abound with them. 


The Quietifts, and ſome other myſtic divines, ſet aſide not 

only all uſe of external worſhip ; but the conſideration of re- 

wards, and puniſhments, See QpiErisu, Dx1st, &c. 

Yet, even the heathens had a notion, that God did not re- 

quire us to ſerve him for nought : — Dii quamobrem colendi 

ſunt, ſays Cicero, non intelligo, nullo nec accepto ab illis nec 
erato bono. 


he ſchool-divines divide worſhip into divers kinds, viz. la- 


tria, that rendered to God; and idelatria, that rendered to 

idols, or _— which the Romaniſts add, dulia, that 

rendered to ſaints; and hyperdulia, that to the virgin. Sce 
IporArRY, IM AE, LATRIA, HyPERDUL1A, &c. 


In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 113. we have accounts W ORSTED, or WoorsrEp, in matters of commerce 


of divers remarkable operations whereby worms were taken 
out of divers unſuſpected parts of the body ; the operators be- 
ing chiefly women. — Mrs. Mary Haſtings is there recorded, 
as famous for the diſcovering of worms hid in the face, gums, 
tongue, c. which ſhe managed with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe took 


them out of any part affected, with a gooſe- quill. Mr. Dent 
relates, that he himſelf was cured of certain odd tumors on his 
tongue, by one of thoſe worm - doctreſſes, Mrs. French; who, 
piercing the parts affected with a lancet, drew out five or ſix 
worms at a time. — In leſs than eight days, he aſſures us, 
ſhe took out of his tongue above a hundred worms, and thir- 
ty out of his gums. See HyDATIDEs. 

Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Philoſoph. T. 4 
Ne 211. that the famous ſugar, or remedy given by Pon- 
tæus, (a celebrated chy mical empiric) for the worms in chil- 
dren, is fifteen grains of mercurius dulcis, with five grains 
of ſcammony, or two or three times as much ſugar, made 
up in lozenges. — He adds, that this doſe, which in France 
purges grown perſons, is ineffectual in England, to perſons 
of above fifteen years old, and ought to be augmented. See | 
WorRmsEED. 


Cochineal WoRM. v' CocHIiNnEAL, 
Silk Worm. SILK, 

Solitary Worm. See the article SOLITARY. 
Spermatic WORM. SPERMATIC, 


Worm, in chymiſtry, denotes a long, winding pewter-pipe, 
which diſtillers and apothecaries place in a tub of water, to 
cool and condenſe the vapours in the diſtillation of ſpirits. See 
ALEMBIC, DIsTILLATION, &c, | 
This the chymiſts alſo call a ſerpentine, See SERPENTINE. 
— Formerly, this worm, or ſomething like it, was placed 
above the head of the ſtill, with a refrigeratory at the upper 
end of it, which is uſeful enough in the diſtilling of ſpirit of 
wine. See REFRIGERATORY. 

To Won a cable, or hawſer, in the ſea- phraſe, ſignifies to 
ſtrengthen it, by winding a ſmall line, or rope, all along be- 
tween the ſtrands. See CABLE, &c. 

To Worm à dog, is to take out a kind of worm from under 
his tongue ; which, if let alone, would make him mad. 

WORM-SEED, Semen contra, ſemen ſanfium, or ſemen 
ſantonicum, is a hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, proper 
to deſtroy worms generated in a human body, particularly 
in children. See Worms. 

This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an oblong figure, a 
bitter taſte, and a ſtrong fmell. — It muſt be choſen new, 
greeniſh, of a ſharp, bitter, aromatic taſte, not a little diſ- 
agreeable. 

The place where it is produced, is Perſia, about the fron- 
tiers of Muſcovy. It is brought to us from Aleppo, &c. — 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the plant that produces it. 
J. Bauhine has a large diſſertation on the ſubject. —- Some will 
have it the ſpecies of abſynthium, or wormwood, called ſan- 
tonicum, or marinum abſynthium ; others will have it the ta- 
nacetum, others the abrotanum. 

M. Tournefort gives us the following account of this no- 
table drug, in the ſecond volume of his travels. 'The ſemen- 
tine, or worm-powder, is not gathered like our ſceds. — The 
plant grows in the meadows, and muſt be let ripen ; and the 
miſchief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the wind ſcat- 
ters a good part of it among the graſs, where it is loſt ; and 
this it is makes it ſo dear. 

As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of making 
it ſpoil the ſooner ; when they would gather what is left in 
the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. — They take 
two hand-baskets, and, walking along the meadows, ſweep 


the baskets, the one from right to left, the other from left 
to right, as if they were mowing ; by this means the ſced 
is ſhook out into the baskets. 
WORMWOOD, a medicinal herb, among phyſicians, &c. 
called abſynthium. Sce ABSYNTHIUM. 
Wormwoop-Wine, Vinum abſynthites. See VIN VM. 
WORSHIP of God, Cultus Dei, amounts to the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call religion, See RELIG10N, 
This worſhip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, veneration, 
and homage to the Deity, under a certain expectation of re- 
ward, See Gop. 


And this internal reſpect, Sc. to be ſhewn and is teſtified by 


and manufacture, is a kind of woollen-thread. Sce Wool. 
Worfted is, properly, a thread ſpun of wool that has been 
combed ; and which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted harder than 
ordinary. See CoMBiNnG, ä 
It is chiefly uſed either to be knit, or wove into ſtockings, 
caps, gloves, or the like. See Srock iN, &c. 
The name worfeed, is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a town 
thus called, in Norfolk, noted for fine ſpinning, — They 
who write it woo/fed, do it on ſuppoſition of the word's be- 
ing formed from wool, the matter of this thread. 
WOVEN Stockings. See the article STOCKING. 


WOULD, or WELD, among dyers. See WxLD. 
WOULDING, a ſea-term, for the winding of ropes faſt 


round about a yard, or maſt of a ſhip, after it has been 
ſtrengthened by ſome piece of timber nailed thereto, 
WOUND, Vulnus, in medicine and chirurgery, a recent ſe- 
paration, made in the ſoft or fleſhy parts of the body, from 
an external cauſe ; and particularly the action of ſome hard 
and ſharp inſtrument. See SOLUTION; 
Or, it is a ſolution of the continuity of a fleſhy part, made 
by ſome penetrating body ; while it yet remains freſh, bloody, 
and without putrefaction: by which circumſtances a wound 
is diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer, See ULCER, 
A like ſeparation happening in a bony part, is called a frac- 
ture. See FRACTURE ; ſee alſo FES, Box ER, &c. 
All wounds procced either from puncture, inciſion, or contu- 
ſion, according to the nature and make of the inſtrument 
they were cauſed by, See PUNCTURE, CUTTING, CoNn- 
TUSION, &c. 
Wounds are uſually divided, with reſpect to their cauſe, cir- 
cumſtances, cure, c. into ſimple, and compound. — Simple 
wounds are thoſe made by puncture, inciſion, or contuſion 
ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer skin, without any conſiderable 
loſs of ſubſtance, or hurting any remarkable veſſel ; and thoſe 
not complicated with any dangerous ſymptoms. . 
Compound wounds, are thoſe made both by puncture and inci- 
fion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo added con- 
tuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, or the hurt 
of ſome conſiderable veſſel ; add, thoſe made by envenomed 
inſtruments, or attended with violent ſymptoms, 
The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Boerhaave. — 
Immediately upon the ſolution, the wounded parts recede 
further and further from each other, — The blood guſhes 
out, at firſt, with ſome violence; but ſtops of itſelf: then a 
bloody ſcab is formed in the cavity of the wound, and a thin 
ruddy humour oozes out; the lips of the wound begin to red- 
den, ake, ſwell, and turn back; and (in great wounds) a fe- 
ver and thirſtineſs ſucceed. — On the third or fourth day, 
there is found a white, viſcid pus; upon which, the heat, 
redneſs, tumor, &c, abate, and the cavity gradually fills up 
from the bottom upwards, and from the circumference to the 
centre with growing fleſh, — Laſtly, the wound dries, and 
cicatriſes. 
But note, theſe ſymptoms vary according to the nature and 
cauſe of the wound, — Thus, if it be by inciſion, aud a large 
blood-veſſel be cut, the hazmorrhage is more violent; eſpe- 
cially if it be an artery; in which caſe florid blood flies out 
impetuouſly, and by ſtarts: if only a vein be cut, the flux is 
more moderate and equable, and the blood of a darker colour, 
If the wound be attended with contuſion, the hamorrhage 
is ſmall, 
In wounds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, the 
flux uſually proves mortal. — A leſſer artery, cut tranſverſely, 
flies back againſt the ſolid parts, and will have its mouth ſtop- 
ped : if an artery be not quite cut off, there ariſes a perpetual 
flux; or, if that be ſtopped, an aneuryſma. — A nerve being 
cut off, flies back, produces a pain, and obſtruction about 
the wound ; and below it, a numbneſs, and waſting immobi- 
lity: the caſe is much the ſame in wounded tendons, and 
membranes. — /ounds of the temporal muſcle are rarely 
cured ; but generally bring on horrible convulſions, 
The following wounds are commonly reputed mortal; viz. 
thoſe of the cerebellum, and of the cerebrum if they be 
deep enough to hurt the medulla oblongata; deep wounds in 
the ſpinal marrow, eſpecially the upper part thereof; thoſe 
of the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, pancreas, meſen- 
tery, ſtomach, inteſtines, Cc, is thoſe of the cava, aorta, Fac 
rotides, 
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WRECK, WRreccum, called alſo Ship-WrEck, or Ship- 


WRESTLING, a kind of combat, or engagement between 


rotides, pulmonary, and other large veins and arteries ; thoſe 
of the ne thorax, diaphragm; large wounds of the 
oeſophagus, trachea, and the bladder; and all invenomed 
wounds. | | N . 

In young children, and aged perſons, wounds frequently prove 
mortal, which ſeemed but flight. — Thoſe wound: generally 
prove troubleſome which happen in an ill ſtate of body, and 
eſpecially a low, or ſpare diet. — All wounds are reputed more 


wht 


maids to wreſtle im public, quite naked, to break then of 
their too much delicacy and niceneſs; to make them appear 

more robuſt, and to familiarize the people, &c. to ſuch nu- 
dities. See GyYMNA81UM, GyYMNASTIC, &c. 

WRIST. See the article CARpus. | 

WRIT “, Breve, in law, a precept of the king in writing, 
under ſeal, whereby ary thing is commanded to be done, 
touching a ſuit, action, or proceſs for juſtice. — As, the 
ſummoning a defendant, taking a diſtreſs, redreſſing a diſſei- 


dangerous and difficult of cure in winter, than ſummer ; in 
aut than in ſpring. i "6h | 
The cute of paar OPT in uniting the divided parts; 
which is the work of nature alone, and which the chirur- 
geon can only contribute to by removing external impedi- 
ments, and applying medicines familiar to the part, called 
vulneraries, and balſamics, See VULNERARY, &c. 1 
The firſt ſtep, then, to be taken in a ſimple wound, is to 
cleanſe it, and extract any heterogeneous body that =y chanee 
to be lodged therein. — Next, the cavity to be gently wiped 
with doſſils dipt in warm red wine. — The lips, now, to be 
brought together by bandages or ſutures; and the wound 


to be covered with a pledget dipt in balſam of Peru, or oil of 


fin, or the like. See Brxeve, Pur, &c. 

The word is formed from the Saxon, þpitan, to write. 
Writs are variouſly divided, and in various reſpe&ts. — Some; 
with regard to their order, or manner of granting, are term- 
ed original; and others judicial. 

Original W g1Ts, ate thoſe ſent out of the high court of chan- 
cery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or tenant 
in a real action; either before the ſuit begins, or to begin the 
the ſuit thereby. See PRocess, &c. 

Judicial Wxtrs are thoſe ſent by order of the court where 
the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions; after the ſuit 


begins. 


ſweet almonds. — The pain thus eaſed, and the Liacrry Fudicial Writs are diſtinguiſhed from original, in that their 


removed, the wound is to be ſuppurated, deterged, incarnated, 
and cicatrized after the manner of tumors, and ulcers. See 
SUPPURATION, DETERGENT, INCARNATIVE, CICA- 
TRISIVE, &c. ; 
If the wound be dangerous, the ſymptoms violent, and the 
body cacochymic, more powerful means are had recourſe to; 
as, firſt, phlebotomy, then gentle cathartics, or clyſters ; then 
vulnerary drinks, apozems, and ptiſans; with cardiacs and 
paregorics interpoſed, — In internal wounds, vulneraries and 
alkalies do well, particularly album græcum, river lobſters, 
mercurials, e. | 
Freſh wounds are cured, ordinarily, in three ot four days, 
without any other means, than applying a few drops of bal- 
ſam of Peru. — Sometimes, however, digeſtives are required. | 
Gun-ſhot wounds are uſually the worſt of all, by reaſon of 
the violent contuſion and ſeparation of the parts; which pre- 
vent their coming to digeſtion for the ſpace of three or four 
days, 
In the cure of large wounds, bandages and ſutures are required, 
to fit and difpoſe them for healing. See SUTURE, &c. 
WRACK. See the article WR ECK. | 


WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or ſilk, (like 


that of a Turkiſh turbant) conſiſting of the colours born in 
the eſcutcheon ; placed, in an atchievement, between the hel- 
met and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt. See 
CresT, &c. ; 
WRECK, WRracx, or Sca-W Ek, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of herb growing in the ſea, upon rocks, and which the 
waves tearing off, caſt upon ſhore. | 
In ſome places it is uſed to manure the grcund. — In Nor- 
mandy, and other parts, they burn it ; and of the aſhes make 
a kind of ſoda, which they 'uſe in the making of common 
green glaſs, to promote the fuſion or vitrification of the other 
materials. See GLAss. 


WrAck, in law, Cc. is when a ſhip periſhes in the ſea, 
and no man eſcapes alive out of it. 

The civilians term it naufragium. — The goods in the ſhip, 
which are brought to land by the waves, belong to the king, 
or him to whom he aſſigns the right thereof “. 

Thus, in the Szar. Prærog. Reg. c. 11. — Rex habebit verec- 
kum maris fer totum regnum, balenas & flurgiones captas in 
mari, vel alibi intra regnum, exceptis quibuſlibet privilegiatis 
locis, Cc. 

If a man, a dog, or even a cat eſcape alive, the party to 
whom the goods belong — within a year and a day, and 
proving the goods to be his, ſhall have them again. 

In divers charters, and old writings, it appears, that wreck, 
antiently, not only comprehended goods which came from a 
periſhing ſhip, but whatever elſe the ſea caſt upon land; 
whether it were precious ſtones, fiſhes *, ſea-weed, or the 
like. 


This coreck, in the Grand Cuſtomary of Normanay, c. 17. is 
called varech, and latined veri/cum ; and in ſome of our antient 
charters, woreche, werec, werech, and ſeuptverp; q. d. ſea-up- 
erp, of ſea, and wþ-werper, to caſt up. 


two perſons, unarmed, body to body, to prove their ſtrength 
and dexterity ; and try which can throw his opponent to the 
ground. See ExERCISE, GAmE, &c. ; 

M reſtling, palæſtra, is an exerciſe of very great antiquity and 
fame. — It was in uſe in the heroic age ; witneſs Hercules, 
who tore/tled with Antæus. See PALzsTRA, and Gym- 
NASTICS, 

It continued a long time in the higheſt repute ; and had very 
confiderable rewards and honours aſſigned it at the Olympic 
games. — Ir was the cuſtom for the athletz to anoint their 


teſte bears the name of the chief juſtice of that court whence 
they come; whereas the original ſay, te/te me-ip/o, in the 
name, or relating to the king. =Y 
Writs are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature of the 
action, into real and perſonal. — Real, are either touching the 
poſſeſſion, called writs of entry; or the property, called writs 
of right, See ENTRY, and R1iGHT. 
erſonal writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattels, or per- 
ſonal injuries. See PERSONAL, 
To which may be added, mixt writs, for the recovery both 
of the thing and damages. 
Some writs, again, are at the ſuit of the party ; ſome, of of- 
fice ; ſome, ordinary; ſome, of privilege. — A writ of pri- 
vilege, is that which a privileged perſon brings to the court 
for his exemption, by reaſon of ſome privilege which he en- 
Wain of TY See the article Ne1F. 
WxriT of Rebellion, See the article Comm 18310N of Rebellion. 
Wrairts Viceuntiel, are ſuch as are triable in the ſheriff's, or 
county court. See VICOUNTIEL. 
WrirT of Aſiſtance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, to au- 
thorize ſome perſon to take a conſtable, or other public officer, 
to ſeize goods or merchandize prohibited, and uncuſtomed, &c. 
Stat. 14. 2 Car. II. c. 1. 
There is alſo a writ of this name iſſuing out of chancery, to 
give poſſeſſion of lands. ; 


Action of a WRIT. ACTION, 

Appeal by Writ. APPRAL. 

p 4 85 ; ATTACHMENT. 
CONTINUANCE, 


ttachment by W R1T. 

Continuance of a WRIT. 

WRITER of the Tallies, an officer of the exchequer, being 
clerk to the auditor of the receipt ; who writes upon the tal- 
lies the whole letters of the tellers bills. See TaLLY, Ex- 
CHEQUER, &c. 


WRITING, Scriptura, the art or act of ſignifying and con- 


veying our ideas to others, by letters, or characters viſible to 
the eye. See CHARACTER, LETTER, WoRD, &c. 
Mriting is now chiefly practiſed among us by means of pen, 
ink, and paper. See PAPER, Inx, &c, — The antients 
had other methods. See Book, BARK, STYLE, &c. 

The invention of the art of wrzting is referred to Cadmus. 
See LETTER, and GREEK. 

In law, we ſay, deeds, conveyances, c. are to be in uri- 
ting. — A will may either be in writing, or by word of 
mouth. See DEzD, Conveyance, Wil, &c. 

We alſo ſay, written law, lex ſcripta, in oppoſition to com- 
mon law, which is called lex non ſcripta. See Law, STA- 
TUTE, COMMON Law, &c. — We have alſo written and 
unwritten traditions, &c. See TRADITION, ORAL, &c. 
Authentic writings of any contract, ſealed, and delivered, 
make the evidences thereof. See AUTHENTIC, EVIDENCE, 
MuNn1MENT, SEAL, SIGNATURE, TESTIMONY, &c. 
J. Ravenau has a treatiſe entitled Des Inſcriptions en Faux, 
wherein he ſhews how to revive, and ref{tore old writings 
almoſt effaced, by means of galls ground in white wine, and 
diſtilled ; and thus rubbed over the writing. 

La Vayer has a curious diſſertation on the proof of facts by 
compariſon of hand writings, wherein he endeavours to ſhew 
this method of proof to be very ſuſpicious and fallacious. Sec 
PrRooF, &c. 

It is a point controverted among the ſchool-philoſophers, what 
it is that writing properly ſignifies, or repreſents? whether 
ideas, or things, or words? i. e. whether it expreſſes things 
themſelves, or our ideas of things, or the articulate ſounds 
by which, on other occaſions, we expreſs thoſe ideas? See 
Wor, SIGN, SCIENCE, &c. 

The common opinion is, that writing only repreſents words, 


bodies with oil, to give the leſs hold to their antagoniſt. See 
ATHLETA, &Cc. | 


Ablancourt obſerves, that Lycurgus ordained the Spartan 


that its proper object is the voice, and that it only ſignifies 
ideas mediately, or ſecondarily; and by means of thoſe, 
things themſelves, 


Others, 


* 


all equally, and im 


„At, EXISTENCE, Boby, &. 


WRI WY 


, Will have ideas, ſpeech, and writing, WRONG, in a logical ſenſe. See ERROR, FALSs HOOD, 


Others, on the cont 
iately repreſentatives of things. See 
Ib EA, NoTion, &. bs 

But the controverſy is impertinent enough ! — No doubt, 


Turn, &c. 


Won, in a legal ſenſe, ur, tort, Sce Injury, Jus- 


IR, ToRr, Ricur, &c. 


our ideas of things, are the things themſelves; there being no WULVESHEVED, or WorvssngAb. See Wol r Es- 


foundation for any diſtinction between them. See Ex TIR - 


# 


: 


And as to writing, ſome may be ſaid to be real, or ſignifica- 
tive of things and ideas. As, the Egyptian bieroglyphics ; 


the characters of chymiſts, aſtronomers, &c. which are a 


HEAD, 4 * 


WY CH-Hou/e, a houſe in which ſalt is boiled. See 8A L T. 

WYDRAUGHT, a water-courſe, or water-paſſage, to car- 
ry off the filth and ſuillage of a houſe; properly a fink, ot 
common-ſhore, See SEWER, and CLoaca., ® 


kind of images, or bear ſome natural reſemblance or analogy | W Y K E, antiently denoted. a farm, hamlet, or little village. 


- HitxoGLYPHIC, Rial CHARKACTER, &c. | 


But the common writing only repreſents ſounds, which is 


the firſt and moſt natural language; and accordingly, our or- 


thography is apparently formed on, or adapted to the pro- 
nunciation. See OrxTHoGRAPHY, and PRONUNCIA- 


TION, ; | k a» 
Hence; the end of writing is to excite, as it were, certain 
ſounds, which have been made the arbitrary ſigns of certain 


ideas. This they do by virtue of a combination, or aſſocia- 


tion between ſuch and ſuch figures made with the pen, and 


ſuch and ſuch inflexions of the voice, 


In effect, we have a great many written words which have 
no ideas belonging to them ; as, {cindepfur, bladri, de. which 
tend no further than to produce founds. — Add, that people, 
when they begin to learn to read writing, take it from ſounds 
which they hear produced by the perſon who teaches them : 
an abundant argument, that writing does not immediately ſig- 
nify ideas and things ; but firſt ſounds, and then things. 


| Gothic WrITING, See the article Gorhic. 
Secret WRITING. 


See CRYPTOGRAPHY, STEGANOGRA- 
PHY, SCYTALA, CiPHER, DECIPHERING, &c, 


. Short Wr1TiING. See the article BRACHYGRAPHY. 
WxrITTEN Tradition. See the article TRADITION. 


See Wic, Farm, HamLer, and VILLAGE. 


WYTE®*, Wrra, or Wirz, WirTa, in our antient cuſ- 


toms, a pecuniary penalty, or mulct. 
1 = Jarat ſecundum witam guad ner fuerat furti conſeius nec 
coadjutor in co. Leg. Ine, 

The Saxons had two kinds of puniſhments, were, and tiyte; 
the firſt, for the more grievous offences. See WERE. | 
The toyte was for the leſs heinous ones. — It was not fixed 
to any certain'ſum ; but left at liberty, to be varied accord- 
ing to the caſe. | . 
Hence, alſo, wyte, or wittree, one . of the terms of privilege 
3 our portſmen; ſignifying a freedom or immunity from 

nes, or amerciaments: or, as it is vulgarly conceived, from 
being liable to be begged for fools, for lack of wit. 


JWrrta, or Wira Plena, ſignified a forfeiture of one hundred 


and twenty ſhillings. — $87 pundbreche fiat in curia regis plena 
wita fit ; alibi guingue marcæ. 

To ſwear according to the wyte, ſecundum witam jurare, was 
to purge one's ſelf by the oaths of ſo many witneſſes, as 
the nature of the crime, and the puniſhment, or wyte, did 
require, See PUR GAT TON. 4 

Hence, alſo, bloodwite, legerwite, ferdwite, childwite, wardwite, 
&c. See FrrDwiITE, LEGERWITE, CHILDWITE, &c. 


WYTHE, in law, the ſame as waif, See WAIT. 
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A double conſonant, and the twenty ſecond letter 
in the Engliſh alphabet. Set LETTER, Conso- 
WANT, ALlrnA BET, Se. 

The x of the Latins, and t of the Greeks, art 
9 compounded of c and ; whence, to this day, 
the letter x, in the Engliſh and French, has the ſaſpe ſounc 
with cs, or ts, — Thus we pronounce Alexander, as if 
wrote Alecſander, or Alekſander. See C,K,S, &c. * 
The Italians have no & at all in their language 3 but, bot! 

| ſpeak and write Alaſſandro.— The Spaniards pronounce the 
x, like our c before 43 viz. TY * if eb were Alecan 
dro. — The Portugueze pronounce it like our b. 

In foreign words, uſed In 1 Engliſh, we ſometimes ſoften 

x into à double s ; as Bruſſels, for Bruxelles, &. 
This letter is not known in the Hebrew, or other orienta 
languages ; but, in lieu of it, they write the two fimpl. 
letters whereof it is compounded, — And the like do the mo- 
dern Germans. | | 


'X is alſo a numeral letter, and ſignifies ten; as repreſenting 


two V's placed one a-top of the other, See V, 
X Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendes, 


When a daſh is added over it, X, it ſigniſies ten thouſand. 
XENIA, in ſome antient cuſtoms, were gifts, or preſents, made 
to the governors of provinces, by the inhabitants thereof. 

The word occurs pretty frequently in charters of privileges; 
where, quietos efſe à xeniis, denotes an exemption from 
making ſuch preſents to kings and queens, upon their travel- 

ling through ſuch precincts. 

XENODOCHUS, an eccleſiaſtical officer in the. Greek 
church; the ſame with ho/pitaler ; or a perſon who takes care 
of the reception and entertainment of ſtrangers. See Hos- 
PITALER. 

S. Iſidore, a prieſt and ſolitary, ſurnamed Xenodechus, lived 
in the fourth century. — He was thus becauſe entruſt- 
ed with that office in the church of Alexandria. 

XEROPHAGIA ®, XZ ROT HAM, in church-hiftory, the 
feeding on dried foods. See Foop. 

The word is formed from #»pos, fccus, dry, and %, I 


eat. 

In the firſt ages, ſome, not contented with ſimple faſting, 
added the xerophagy thereto ; abſtaining not only from fleſſ 
and wine, but alſo from all freſh, ſucculent, and vinous 
fruits. — And ſome even brought themſelves to bare bread and 
water, See FasT, and ABSTINENCE. . g 
Tertullian, in his book de Ab/tinentia, c. g. ſpeaks of the 

xerophagia, as a thing commendable in time of perſecution. 
XEROPHTHALMIA®, ZHPOS@AANILA, a kind of 
ophthalmia, wherein the eyes itch, and are red, but without 
ſwelling, or watering. OPHTHALMIA, and SCLE- 

ROPHTHALMIA. a 

The word is compounded of Fee, dry, and ogfakuee, eye. 
XEST A, ZEETHE an Attic meaſure of capacity; anſwering 
to the Roman ſextary. Sec MEASURE, and SEXTARY. 

XIPHIAS, Z1®1AZF, a fiery meteor, in form of a ſwor 


See METEOR. ' 
It differs from the acontias, in that this latter is longer, and 
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more like a dart; and the former thorter, and broader 
middle. See AConTI1AS. 8 pl! | "_ 
XIPHOTDES, =190814Uz, in anatomy, a. cartilage at 
the bottom of the ſternum, called alſo enfformis. See Can- 
ec Me Were Ge of 
t is about an ng, and ſhaped like the point of a ſword. 
— Whence its appellation, from F, ſword, and «/@, 
* VIR; Senken. * Wee WI 
CV. » Vuindecimoir, See the article QyINDREeINvII. 
Authors, and eſpecially antiquaries, make uſe of ſuch abbre- 
viations, which they borrow from medals, and other manu- 
x 18. 9 where thoſe names are ſo expreſſed. 
= in medicine, the lignum aloes: called 
"alfo' agallochum. See ALoss. 5 
bre word is compounded of ke, lignum, wood, and 


* 


e | by 

XYLO-BALSAMUM *, ZTAORBAAZAMON, 2 name 
Which naturaliſts, Cc. give ta the wood of the tree, which 
2 ror? ci gue knawn to the — by the name 
of opo-balſamum, among us, by name of Salim » 
W See BALSAM. 4 5 133 F 

he word is eompaunded of var, wood, and Nee, 
We have branches of this tree brought us from Cairo. They 
are very ſtreight, brittle, uncqual, and full of knots ; their 
bark reddiſh without, and greeniſſi within, — T be wood is 
whitiſh, and full of pith; and, when broke, yields an agree- 
able ſmell, reſembling that of the balm. 11 
TT he xy{o-bal//amwm is reputed good to ſtrengthen the brain, 
and ſtomach, and to expel poiſon. 

XYNOECIA *, a feaſt among the antient Athenians, infti- 
tuted on occaſion of Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth ; the aſſemblies 
whereof were to be held at Athens, in the Prytaneum. See 

- FgasT. 

The word is formed of the Greek, fe, or cw, with, and 
eee, I inhabit, | 

XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter or director of the 

xyſtus. See XysTvus, and GYMNASTICS, 
In the Greek gymnaſium, the xyffarcha was the ſecond 
officer: the firſt was the gymnaſiarcha. — The xyfarcha was 
his lieutenant, and preſided over the two xyſti, and all exer- 
ciſes of the athletz therein. See GyMnasium, and G- 
NASIARCH, 

XYSTUS “, in the antient architecture — A tus, among 
the Greeks, was a long ſpacious portico, either open, or co- 
vered over; wherein the athletz, and others, practiſed wreſt- 
ling, and running. See WRESTLING, &c. 

2 Us word is Greek, £v5oe, formed of fn, to poliſh, ſhave, 
rub. 
The us made a neceſſary part of a gymnaſium. See 
GYMNASIUM. — The athletæ, who practiſed therein, were 
called ici. See ATHLETA, &c. 

XysSTUs, among the Romans, was an alley, or double row of 

trees, meeting arbor · wiſe a-top, and forming a ſhade to walk 


It is 
9 _. As a vowel, g nc authors have judged it un- 
neceſſaty in our language, in regard its ſound is preciſely 


the ſame with that of the 1. — Accordingly, it is but little 
uſed, except in words borrowed from the Greek, to denote 


'The vowel y, however, a place even in ſome words 
purely Engliſh z and that both in the middle thereof, as in 


dying, frying. &c. and at the end, as in lay, &c. 


Some aſcribe the uſe of the , in pure Engliſh and French 
words, and thoſe that have no Y in Latin, or Greek, to 
this, that antiently each of thoſe words were pronaunced 
with a double ii; which having ſomething auk ward in it, the 


Others ſay, that thoſe words bging antiently wrote, 25 well 


Y AW 
the evacuating of the urine, and ſeed, See Pzn1s 3 fee alſo 


Yarp-LanD *, Virgata terræ, Or virga terra, is a certain 
various according to the place. At Wim- 
it is only 15 acres 3 but in moſt other 
countries it contains 20, in ſome 24, in ſome 30, and in 
others 40, to 45 Acres. Sec ACRE. | 
* Firgata terra cuntinet 24 acras; & 4 virgatee conftitumnt 
unam bidam, & quingue hide conflituunt feodum militare- 
MS. Abbat. Malmeſ. Sce Hine, KnicuT's Fre, PLOW- 
Land, &c. 
YARDS, or Sail-YARDS, of a hip, are long pieces of tim- 
ber, tapering at each end, fitted acroſs the Brera maſts, 0 
carry the fails. See MasT, and 8411. 
The fails are faſtened to the yards at the heads ; ſo as to 
be hoiſted up, and let down together with them, by ropes 
called halliards. See HALLIARD. 
The main yard, is that of the main-maſt. — The mizzen 


as pronounced with a double ii, which they All are in the 947, the bolt-ſprit yard, &c. are thoſe of the mizzen, &c. — 
Walloon, as paiing, paiiſan, &c. to avoid their being mi- See Tab. Ship, f. 1. u. 2. 28. 37, 44. 67. 86. 93. 109. 
ſtaken for an u with two dots over it, they made the cond | 126. 138. fee alſo MizzEx, Bow-SPRIT> &c. 

i longer than the firſt, and ſo formed the y without de-] T be) have ſeveral phraſes, and words of command, relating 
ſigning it. — Some give a particular reaſon, why words | to the management of the yards ; as — Brace the yard, 


ending in i, came to wrote with y ; viz. that the copiſts which ſignifies to traverſe aft the yard-arm, whoſe brace is 
found the tail of the y very commodious, to adorn the mar- haled ; ſo that to traverſe the yard, ig the ſame as to ſay, 
- gins, and. bottoms ot pages withal. brace it aft, -— Square the yard, is as much as to ſay, ſee that 
| When the y follows a conſonant, it is a vowel; and when it hang right a-croſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed 
it precedes a vowel, it is a conſonant, and ſhould be called | more than the other. — Top the yards, that is, make them 

ye, and not wy- hang even. 


The Romans uſed the g for the vowel u, which they hat | VARD-Arm, is that half of the yard which is on either ſide 
no character for, diſtin from the v conſonant : their way |. the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 
being to pronounce the common u, as We do the diphthong Yarps alſo denote places belonging to the navy, where the 
ou 3 the Greek «9%, 25 the Engliſh and French u. ſhips of War, tc. are laid up in harbour, See NAVY» 
: In our own, and ſome other modern tongues, authors begin HARBOUR, SHIP, &c. 

to diſpenſe more and more, with the preciſe orthography The king's yards, are Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 
| which requires all words that have an upfilon, in the Greek, Portſmouth, Shereneſs, Plimouth, and Harwich each of 
to be wrote with a y. And with reaſon ; ſince our Greek | which is rovided with ſeveral docks, wharts, launches, and 


# 


y has loſt the ſound it had, in the language whence we bor- graving places for the building, nf and cleaning his 


row it. — But it is certainly ridiculous to uſe it, as many majeſty”s ſhips. Gee Dock, WHARF, &c. 
do, in words which indeed have a Greek origin, but have In theſe yards are alſo lodged great quantities of timber, 


no u in the Greek ; as in eclipſe. See Ec LIPsE, ECLIP- maſts, planks, anchors, &c. here are alſo ſtore-houſes 

; TIC, &c. belonging to each yard, wherein are reſerved vaſt quantities of 

: is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 150, or, according to cables, rigging, ſails, blocks, &c. 

7 Baronius, 159 3 8 in the verſe. In the ſeveral yards are great rope-yards, wherein cables, | 
; Y dat centenss & quinquaginta novenor. and all n of cordage are made. Gee Cox DbAOE, CA- | 
7 BLE, . 


b When a daſh was added a- top: F, it ſignified 150 thouſand. | Y ARE, among ſailors, implies, as much as, nimble, ready, 
: — Pythagoras uſed the Y asa ſymbol of human life ; the foot | quick, expeditious; —— Hence, 10 be yare at the helm, as 
repreſenting infancy, and the forked top the two paths of | ſome ſay, ſignifies to ſet a freſh man at the helm. 


. vice and virtue, one or the other of which, people are to en- YARN, denotes ſpun wool. See Woot, SPINNING, 
ter upon, after attaining to the age of diſcretion. CLoTH, &c. 


YACHT, or YATCH, 2 kind of veſſel uſed by the Engliſh, Rope-Y ARN. Gee the article ROPE- 


furniſhed with maſts, and ſails ; fit to go by ſea; and com- YARRINGLES,«or YARRINGLE Blades, à kind of 
modiouſly contrived and adorned, withinſide and without, to] reel, or inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound on 


ſuit it for ſtate · paſſengers, &c to clues, or balls. Sec REEL. 
The word ſeems derived from the Dutch Jacht, hunting, V ATCHES. Gee the article YACHT. 
by reaſon of the lightneſs of theſe veſſels. AWS, or YAWES®, in the ſea-language —A\ ſhip is ſaid to 


Yachts are veſlels with one deck, carrying from 4 to 12] make yawes, when, through the fault of him at the helm, 
guns, with from 20 to 40 men 3 being of burden from 30 ſhe is not kept ſteady in her courſe ; but makes angles in 
to 160 tun. — They draw little water, and are uſed for] and out. See HELM, RUDDER, STEERING, SC. 
running, and making ſhort trips, Cc. Their make and]! To prevent this, the conner cries to him at the helm, flea- 
form is Various. | dy, fleady. Sec STEADY: 
The Dutch have alſo yachts, but not ſo well prepared to Y AWNING, Oſcitatio, an involuntary opening of the 
live at ſea. — They ate ſeldom uſed, but to fail on rivers} mouth, occaſioned by 2 Vapour or ventoſity, endeavouring to 
and canals. : eſcape 3 and generally witneſſing an irkſome wearineſs, or an 
YARD, Virga, along meaſure, uſed in England, and Spain 3 inclination to ſleep. 
chiefly to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. Gee MEASURE, VERGE> The remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual yawwn- 
VI ROA, Sc. ings, is to make long breathings, or reſpirat ions. — 'The 
The Engliſh yard contains three feet. — It was firſt ſettled ſame he recommends againſt the hiccough. Scc HIicCcuUP. 
by Henry I. trom the length of his own arm. See Foo r, The nervous membrane of the oe ſophagus, has been held the 


ä 


ov 
. 


&c. | ſeat of yawning, which, according to the uſual ſyſtem, is pro- 
The Engliſh yard is juſt ſeven ninths of the Paris ell; ſo} duced, whenever any irritation determines the fpirits to flow 
that nine yards make ſeven ells. — To reduce ells, there- thither in too great abundance. The cauſe of the irritation 

fore, into yards, ſay, if ſeven ells give nine yards, how many is ſuppoſed to be ſome troubleſome humour, wetting the 

yards will the given number of ells give ? inner membrane of the oeſophagus 3 which kumour may 

Tard, are converted into ells' Flemiſh, by adding 2 third] proceed either from the glands ſpread throughout that men” 

part; into ells Engliſh, by ſubſtracting a fifth part; or mul-1 brane, or from acid vapours ariſing from the ſtomach, and 


tiplying by 8, and caſting. off the right-hand figure. — condenſing on the fides of the oeſophagus. — By ſuch means, 
Ells Engliſh are converted into yards, by adding a fourth. — the nervous fibres of the membrane of the gullet being irri- 
To turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubſtract one quarter. See] tated, dilate the gullet; and the mouth is conſtrained to ſol- 
ELL. | bow the ſame motion, 45 being lined with the ſame mem- 
The Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at Sevil, is, in ſome brane. — But this ſyſtem of ofcitation has, of late, given 
places, called barra. — It contains 27 of the Paris ell; ſo] way to 4 better, and more mechanical one. | 
that 17 ells make 24 Spaniſh yards. 1 Yawning is performed by expanding almoſt all the muſcles of 
YARD, in anatomy, the penis, or virle member; ſerving for voluntary motion at the fame time; but moſt math 
Wo 
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thoſe of the lungs : by inſpiring a great quantity of air, very [Civil YEAR, is that form of year which each nation has cor. 


flowly, and after retaining it ſome time, and rarifying it. 
by expelling it again, ſlowly, and geſtoring the muſcles to 
their natural ſtate, \'/ XL 
Hence, its effects are to move, accelerate, and diſtribute al] 
the humours of the body, equably through all the veſſels ; 
thereby diſpoſing the organs of ſenſation, and all the muſ- 
cles of the body, for the performance of their reſpective 
functions. 2 


— PR 


YCONOMUS. Sce the article Oxconomus. _ © 
YDRARGYROS, HybrARGYRoOs, or Druitkſitver.” See 


MERCURY. 


YEAR, Anus, in the full extent of the word, 'is a ſyſtem, 


See CycLe, 


* 
" 


or cycle of ſeveral months; 
and Mod r R. N ; 
Others define year, in the general, a period, or ſpace of 
time, meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body in 
its orbit. See TIME, and PRERIOD. | 

Thus, the time wherein the fixed ſtars make a revolution, is 
called the great year. And the times wherein Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, the Sun, Moon, Cc. finiſh their revolutions, and re 
turn to the ſame point of the zodiac, are reſpectively called 
the years of Fupiter, and Saturn ; the Solar, and the Lunar 
years. See SUN, Moon, PLANET, &c. Solar YEAR, Lu- 


uſually twelve. 


"nar YEAR, &c. 


Year, properly, and by way of eminence fo called, is the /o- 
lar year; or the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves 
through the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic. See Ec LITT Ic. 
This, by the obſervations of Caſſini, Bianchini, and de la 
Hire, contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes ; which 
is the _ of the year aſſumed by the authors of the 
Gregorian calendar. Sce Solar YEAR, 

But, in the civil, or popular account, this year only contains 
365 days; except every fourth, which contains 366. 
Civil YEAR. 3 
The viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occaſion to 
the firſt inſtitution of the year, — Man, naturally curious 
to know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the 
proximity and diſtance of the ſun ; and upon this, gave the 
name year to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, per- 
forming his whole courſe, returned to the fame point of his 
orbit, See SEASON, : 
And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a great 
meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief regard and 
attention was, that the ſame parts of the year ſhould always 


correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons; 7. e. that the beginning of 


the year ſhould always be when the ſun was in the ſame 
point of his orbit; and that they ſhould keep pace, come 
round, and end together, | ; 
This, different nations aimed to attain by different ways ; 
making the year to commence from different points of the 
zodiac; and even the time of his progreſs different. So 
that ſome of their years were much more perfect than o- 
thers, but none of them quite juſt; i. e. none of them 
but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the ſun's 
courſe. | 

It was the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that firſt 
formed the year, making it to contain 360 days; which they 
ſubdivided into 12 months. | 

Mercury Triſmegiſtus added five days more to the account. 
— And, on this footing, Thales is ſaid to have inſtituted 
the hear among the Greeks. Though that form of the year 
did not hold throughout all Greece, — Add, that the Jewiſh, 
Syrian, Roman, Perſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. years, were 
all different. 

In effect, conſidering the poor ſtate of aſtronomy in thoſe 
ages, it is no wonder different people ſhould diſagree ip the 
calculus of the ſun's courſe, — We are even aſſured by Diod. 


Siculus, Lib. I. Plutarch. in Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 


c. 48, that the Egyptian year itſelf was at firſt very diffe- 
rent from that now repreſented. See Egyptian YEAR, Ro- 
man YEAR, fewiſh YEAR, &c. 


Solar YEAR, is the interval of time wherein the ſun finiſhes 


his courſe through the zodiac; or, wherein he returns to 
the ſame point thereof whence he had departed. See Sun, 

This, according to our account, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 
minutes; though ſome aſtronomers make it a few ſeconds, 
and ſome a whole minute leſs; as Kepler, for inſtance, who 
makes it 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds, 39 
thirds, — Ricciolus, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes; and 
Tycho Brahe, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. 

Ihe lar year is either aftronomical, or civil. 


Solar aſtronomical YEAR, is that determined preciſely by the 


obſervations of aſtronomy; aud is of two kinds, tropical, 
and ſiderial or aſtral. 


Tropical, or Natural YEAR, is the time which the ſun em- 


ploys in paſſing through the zodiac; which, as before ob- 
ſerved, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 


Siderial or aſtral YEAR, is the ſpace of time wherein the 


ſun, going from any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame. — 
This conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, 10 minutes. See Si- 
DERIAL, 


NT EE eds rw 
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Lunar YE AR, is a ſyſtem of twelve lunar months, 


The emboliſmic, or Intercalary YEAR, conſiſts of thittee:: 


YEA 


trived to compute time by: or, the civil is the tropical . 
conſidered as only con{ting of a certain number of Whole 
days ; the odd hours and minutes being ſet aſide, to render 
the computation of time, in the common occaſions of liſe 
more eaſy. See Civis. . . * ; 
Hence, as the tropical ear is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 
the civil year is 365 45. And hence, alſo, as it is necef- 
ſary to keep pace with the Heavens, it is required that ever 
fourth year conſiſt of 366 days, ou Hd? Fa oh 


- 


Hence, laffly, the civil year is either common, or "bifſextil-, 


The common civil YEAR, is that conſiſting of 365 days. 
T his, therefore, has ſeven months of 30 days each, and five of 


31 days. 


Biſſextile, or Leap YEAR, is that conſiſting of 366 days; or 


922 
lary, or biſſextile day. INTERCALARY, and Le av- 
Year. | | | 
This intercalary, or additional day to every fourth year, was 
firſt appointed by Julius Cæſar; who, to make the ci! 
years keep pace with the tropical ones, contrived, that the 
fix hours which the former came ſhort of the latter, ſhould, 
in four years, make a Whole day, and be added after the 
twenty-fourth of Februaryy which was their fixth of the 
calends of March. | ON 
Hence, as, in that year, they reckoned this day twice over, 
or had bis ſexto calendas, the year itſelf canie to be called L;; 
ſextus, and biſſextile. 
The intercalary day, however, among us, is not got in by 
telling the twenty fourth of February twice over; but by 
adding a day after the twenty eighth of February ; which 
month, that year, comes to contain twenty nine days. Sce 
BissExTII. | 
A further reformation, in this year, was niade by pope Gre- 
gory. See Gregorian Y EAR. 

See 


g 


LUNAR. | 
Hence, from the two kinds of ſynodical lunar months, there 


ariſe two kinds of lunar years; the one aſtronomical, the 
other civil. 


Lunar aſtronomical VE AR, conſiſts of twelve lunar ſynodic 


months; and therefore contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, 38 ſeconds, 12 thirds. See SYNoD1CAL. 


Lunar civil Year, is either common, or emboliſmic. 
The common Lunar Y EAR, conſiſts of twelve lunar civil 


months; and therefore contains 354 days. 


lunar civil months; and therefore contains 384 days. Sce 


EMBOLISMIC. 8 

Note, as the difference between the common lunar civil gear 
and the tropical year is 11 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; 
to have the former keep pace with the latter, there are 34 
months of 30 days, and 4 months of 31 days each, to be in- 
ſerted in every 100 lunar years; which ſtill leave behind 
them an appendix of 4 hours, 21 minutes, which in fix cen- 
turies make nearly a day more, 

Thus far we have conſidered years and months, with a view 
to the principles of aſtronomy, whereon the diviſion is found- 
ed, — By this, the various forms of civil years that have au- 
tiently obtained, or ſtill do obtain, in divers nations, are to 


be examined, 


Antient Roman YEAR, was the lunar year, which, as firft 


ſettled by Romulus, only conſiſted of ten months; vis. 
19, March, containing 31 days. 29. April, 39. 3%. May, 
31. 4. June, 30. 5. Quintilis, 31. 6. Sextilis, 38. 
79, September, 30. 8. October, 31. 9. November, 
30. 109, December, 30; in all 304 days; which came 
ſhort of the true lunar year by 50 days; and of the ſolar, 
by 61 days. 5 

Hence, the beginning of Romulus's year was vague, and un- 
fixed to any preciſe ſeaſon ; which inconvenience to remove, 
that prince ordered ſo many days to be added yearly as woulc 
make the ſtate of the heavens correſpond to the firſt month, 
without incorporating theſe additional days, or calling them 
by the name of any month. 

Numa Pompilius corrected this irregular conſtitution of the 
year, and compoſed two new months, January and Februa- 
ry, of the days that were uſed to be added to the former 
year. — Thus, Numa's hear conſiſted of twelve. months: 
viz. 1. January, containing 29 days. 2. February, 28. 
3%. March, 31. 4. April, 29. 5%. May, 31. 69. June, 
29, 79, Quintilis, 31. 8. Sextilis, 29. 9. September, 
29, 10˙. Gctober, 31. 11. November, 29. 12. De- 
cember, 29; in all 355 days; which exceeds the quantity 
of a lunar civil year by one day; and that of a lunar aſtro- 
nomical year, by 15 hours, 11 minutes, 24 feconds ; but 
came ſhort of the common folar year by ten days; ſo that 
its beginning was vague, and unfixed. 

Numa, however, deſiring to have it fixed to the winter- 
ſolſtice, ordered 22 days to be intercalated in February every 
ſecond year, 23 every fourth, 22 every ſixth, and 23 every 
eighth year. | _ 


: aq. 4y wo AIR noe Ws, 


YEA 


But this rule failing to keep matters even, retourſe was had 
to a new way of intercalating ; and inſtead of twenty three 
days every eighth gear, only fifteen were added; and the 
care of the whole committed to the pontifex maximus; 
who, negleRing the truſt, let things run to the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. — And thus the Roman year ſtood till Julius Cæſar 
made a reformation. See Julian YEAR, 

For the manner of reckoning the days of the Roman months, 
ſee CaL.tnps, Noxnks, and Ip Es. 


Julian YEAR, is a ſolar year, containing, commonly, 365 


days; though every fourth year, called biſſextile, contains 
366. See BIsskXTII E. 

The months, Oc. of the Julian year ſtand thus: 1%. Janu- 
ary, 31 days, 29, February, 28. 39, March, 31. 4. A- 
pril, 30. 5. May, 31. 60 June, 30. 75, July, 31. 
8. Auguſt, 31. go, September, 30. 109. October, 31. 
119. November, 30. 129, December, 31. — But, every 
biſſextile year, a day is added after the 28th of February ; 


The aſtronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian year 
is 365 days, fix hours, which exceeds the true ſolar year 
by eleven minutes ; which exceſs, in 131 years, amounts 


For this form of the y-ar, we are indebted to Julius Cæſar; 
who, in the contrivance thereof, was aſſiſted by Sofigenes, a 
famous mathematician, called over from Egypt for this very 
purpoſe ; who, to ſupply the deſect of ſixty ſeven days, 


made that year to conſiſt of fifteen months, or 445 days; 
Which, for that reaſon, is uſed to be called annus confuſjonis, 
the year of confuſjon. 

This form of the year was uſed in all Chriſtian nations, till 
the middle of the ſixteenth century; and ſtill continues to 
be ſo, not only by ſeveral nations, (and, among the reſt, by 
the Engliſh, Swedes, Dancs, Oc.) but alſo by the modern 
aſtronomers, and Chronologers, — For, ſince the error is 
known, there is no danger from it. 


Gregorian YEAR, is the Julian year corrected by this rule; 


that, whereas on the common footing, every ſecular or hun- 
dredth year, is biſſextile; on the new footing, three of them 
Are common years, and only the fourth biſſextile. 

The error of eleven minutes in the Julian year, little as it 
Was, yet, by being repeated over and over, at length became 
conſiderable; and from the time when Cæſar made his 
correction, was grown into thirteen days, by which means 
the equinoxes were greatly diſturbed.— To remedy this 
irregularity, which was ſtili a- growing, pope Gregory XIII. 
called together the chief aſtronomers of his time, and con- 


certed this correction; and, to reſtote the equinoxes to their 


place, threw out the ten days that had been got from the 
time of the council of Nice, and which had ſhifted the fifth 
vf October to the fifteenth. 

In the year 1700, the error of ten days was grown to eleven; 
upon which the Proteſtant flates of Germany, to prevent 
further confuſion, accepted the Gregorian correction. See 
CALENDAR, STYLE, &c. t 

Yet is the Gregorian year far from being perfect; for we 
have ſhewn, that, in four centuries, the Julian year gain 
three days, one hour, twenty minutes: but it is only the 
three days are kept out in the Gregorian year ; ſo that here 
is till an exceſs of one hour, twenty minutes, in four cen 
turies; which, in ſeventy two centuries, amounts to a whole 
day. See EAST ER. 


Egyptian Y E A R, called alſo the year of Nabonaſſar, is the 


ſolar year of 365 days, divided into twelve months, of 
thirty days cach, beſide five intercalary days added at the 
end. | 

The names, c. of the months are as follows: 1%, Thot. 
2% Paophi. 3e. Athyr, 40. Chojac. 5%. Tybi. 6. Me- 
cheir, 7. Phamenoth, 8. Pharmuthi. ge, Pachon. 10% 
Pauni. 11. Epiphi. 125. Meſori 3 beſide the St wa 
20 pwar, 

Hence, as the Egyptian year, in every four years, loſes a 
whole day of the Julian year, its beginning, in the ſpace o- 
460 years, runs through every part of the Julian year ; 
Which ſpace elapſed, they meet again. 
This year. is. uſed by Ptolemy in his Almageſt ; ſo that the 
knowledge thereof, is of uſe in aſtronomy, for comparing 
the anticnt obſervations with the modern, 

The antient Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. I. Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 
C. 48, meaſured their years by the courſe of the moon, — 
At firſt, they were only one month ; then three ; then four, 
like that of the Arcadians ; and then fix, like that of the 
people of Acarnania. — Thofe authors add, that it is on 


this account, they reckon ſuch a vaſt number of years from 


the beginning of the world; and that in the hiſtory of 


their kings, we mect with ſome who lived 1000, or 1200 
years, © ; TY 


Vol. II. 


| which, in a cycle of 19 years, 


But Herodotus is ſilent on this point : he only ſays, that 
the Egyptian year conſiſted of 12 months, as we have above 
repreſented it. — Beſides, we learn from ſcripture, that, 
from the time of the flood, the year was compoſed of 12 
months : Cham, conſequently, and his fon Miſraim, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy, muſt have had that 
cuſtom; and it is no way probable his deſcendants ſhould 
alter it. — Add, that Plutarch ſpeaks of it with a deal of 
uncertainty z and as no more than a report: and Diod. Si- 
culus, as only a cenjecture of I know not what authors, 
whom he does not name ; and who, in all probability, might 
have framed this hypotheſis, to reconcile the Egyptian chro- 
nology, with that of ſome other nations, 
F. Kircher, however, maintains, that beſides the ſolar year, 
there were ſome of the nomes, or cantons of Egypt, who 
uſed a lunar one; and that, in the remoteſt ages, there were 
ſome who took a revolution of the moon, . that is, a month, 
for a hear; and others, who finding the year too ſhort, 
made it two months, others three, and others four, &c. 
Oedip. Egypt. Tom. II. p. 252, 
A late author obſerves, that Varro has affirmed of all na- 
tions, what we have here quoted of the Egyptians ; and 
adds, that Lactantius takes him to task on that ſubject. 
We do not know in what places of Varro, or Lactantius 
he has ſeen this: all we can ſay, is, that Lactantius, Divin. 
Inft. Lib. IT. c. 13. where he gives Varrv's opinion, only 
repreſents him as ſpeaking of the Egyptians, -— However, 
d. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, I. 1 5. c. 1 4. ſhews, that the years of 
the patriarchs mentioned-in ſcripture, are like ours, and not 
one of ours equal to ten of theirs „as, it appears, had been 
the opinion of ſome people. 
Upon the Egyptians being ſubdued by the Romans, they re- 
ceived the Julian year ; though with ſome alteration ; for 
they ſtill retained their antient months, with the five »uvog 
erezouna, and, every fourth year, intercalated another day 
between the 28th and 2g9ta of Auguſt, — Add, that the bc. 
inning of their year anſwered to the 29th of Auguſt of the 
Fulian year. 

his year, thus reformed, was called the annus Adliacus, as 


being inſtituted ſoon after the battle of Altium. See Ac- 


TIAN, 


Antient Greek YEAR, was lunar : conſiſting of 12 months, 


Which, at firſt, were 30 days a-piece, then alternately 30, 
and 29 days, computed from the firſt appearance of the new 
moon; with the addition of an emboliſmic month of 30 days, 
every 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 16th, and th years of a 
cycle of 19 years; in order to keep the new and full 
moons, to the ſame terms or ſeaſons of the year, See Eu- 
BOLISMIC, 

Their year commenced at the full moon next after the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice. — The order, &c, of their months was thus! 
19, Hua, containing 29 days. 29% Merey «wr, 30. 
3% Bind ανν 29. 4%, Maiuarrvguur, 30. F. ae, 29. 
60. Iles, 30. 7. Tapnniwr, 29. 80. Arbe 71ycumr, 30. 9. 
EAzpnfoAtur, 29. 100, MY Nur, 30. 11, OxpynAtcy, 29. 120, 
Triff , 30. 

The Macedonians had ot her names for their months: ſo had 
the Syro- Macedonians, Smyrnæans, Tyrians; fo alſo the 
Cypriots, Paphians ; and fo the Bithynians, &c. See Mace- 


donic YEAR. 


Antient Macedonian YEAR, is a lunar year, only d ffering from 


the Attic, in the names and order of the months; the firſt 
Macedonian month, agreeing with the Attic memacterion. 
The months ſtand thus: 1“. at, 30 days. 25. Ar, 
29. 3*®, A ,s, 30. 4%. nee,, 29. 5%. avrp@», zo. 
69, Zor9ng-, 29. 7. Are, 30. 80. Aa., 29. 99. 
Ila, 30. 10”, aug, 11“. Toprtat@-, 30. 129, Tu- 


ſip ra, 29. 
Madern Macedonian YEAR, is a ſolar year, whoſe beginning 


is fixed to the firſt of January of the Julian year, with 
which it perfectly agrees. 

This year was particularly called the Attic year ; and the in- 
tercalary month, after poſideon, was called router g, of 


latter poſideon. 


Antient Jewiſh YEAR, is a lunar year, conſiſting, com- 


monly, of eleven months, which alternately contain 30 and 
29 days, 

It was made to agree with the ſolar year, either by the add- 
ing of 11, and ſometimes 12 days at the end of the year, 
or by an emboliſmic month. 

Phe names and quantities of the months ſtand thus : 
1. Nifan, or Abib, 30 days. 29. iar, or Zius, 29. 30. 
Siban, or Siwan, 30. 4% Thamuz, or Tamuz, . 
Ab, 30. 6. Elul, 29. 7% Tiſri, or Ethanim, 30. 
8. Marcheſvam, or Bul, 29. 9. Cifleu, 30. 169 Te: 
beth, 29. 110. Sabat, or ſchebeth, 39. 120. Adar, in the em- 
boliſmic year, 30. Adar, in the common year, Was but 29, 

Note, in the defective year, Ciſleu was only 29 days; and 
in the redundant year, Marcheſvam was 30. 


Modern Fewiſh VE AR, is likewiſe lunar, conſiſting, in com- 


mon years, of 12 months, but of 13 in emboliſmic years; 


13 F f 


are the 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
14th, 


x 
[ 


Oe 


% CSG an 


+4th,. 17th, and 19th. — Its beginning is fixed to the new | 
moon next after the autumnal] equinox. an 
The names, Ec. of the months are, 19. Tiſti, containing 
30 days. 2. Marcheſvan, 2g. 39. Ciſleu, 30. 4*. Te- 

| beth, 29. 5. Schebeth, 30. 6“. Adar, 29. 7. Veadar, in 
the emboliſmic year, 30. 8. Niſan, 30. 9“. Jar, 29. 
109. Sivan, 30. 11%. Thamuz, 29. 12“. Ab, 30. 139. 
Elul, 29. | ; 2 Gon 

Syrian YEAR, is a ſolar year, having its beginning fixed to the 
beginning of October in the Julian year 3; from which it only 
differs in the names of the months, the quantities being the 
fame; as follows: 
1. Tiſhrin, anſwering to our October, and containing 31 
days. 2. Tiſhrin, containing, like our November, 
30. 3, Canun, 31. 4* Latter Canun, 31. 5%. Sha- 
bat, 28. 6. Adar, 31. 7%. Niſan, 30. $9. Alyar, 31. 
gy. Haziram, 30. 10%. Tamuz, 31. 11. Ab, 31. 12%, 

lul, 30. f 

Perfian Y BAR, is a ſalar year, of 365 days, conſiſting of 12 
months of 30 days each, with 5 intercalary days added at 
the end. 
The months are as follow: 1*. Aſrudia meh. 2%. Ardi- 
haſcht meh. 3. Cardi meh. 4*. Thir meh. 5. Merded 
meh. 6. Schabarir meh. 7%. Mehar meh. 8%. Aben meh. 
9. Adar meh. 10. Di meh. 11. Behen meh. 12“. Af. 
firer meh. OK 
This year is called the yezdegerdic year, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the fixed ſolar year, called the gelalean year, which 
the Perſians began to uſe in the year 1079; and which was 


formed by an intercalation made fix or ſeven times in four | 


years, and then once every fifth year. 

The yezdegerdic year, it may be obſerved, is the ſame 
with Nabonaſlar's year. — As to the gelalean year, it is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt and juſteſt of all the civil years yet invented, 
as being found, by calculation, to keep the ſolſtices and equi- 
noxes preciſely to the ſame days, and anſwering very accu- 
rately to the ſolar motions ; which no other civil ear does, 
not even the Gregorian, for want of ſo commodious an in- 
tercalation. 

Arabic, and Turkiſh YEAR, is a lunar year, conſiſting of 12 
months, which contain, alternately, 30, and 29 days. 
Though, ſometimes it contains 13 months; the names, c. 
whereof are as follow: 1% Muharram, containing 30 days. 
29. Saphar, 29. 3. Rabia, 30. 40. Latter Rabia, 29. 
5*. Jomada, 30. 6. Latter Jomada, 29. 7%. Rajab, 30. 
8*, Shaaban, 29. ge. Samadan, 30. toe. Shawal, 29. 
110. Dulkaadah, 30. 129%. Dulheggia, 29; and in the 
emboliſmic year, 30. — An intercalary day is added every 
zd, 5th, 7th, roth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21ſt, 24th, 26th, 
29th, in a cycle of 29 years. | 

Ethiopic YEAR, is a ſolar year perfectly agreeing with the Ac- 

tiac, except in this, that the names of the months are dif- 
ferent. — It commences with the Egyptian year, on the 29th 
of Auguſt of the Julian year. 
Its months are, 12. Maſcaram. 2%. Tykympt. 39. , Hy- 
dar. 4%. Tyſhas. 5%. Tyr. 69, Jacatit. 7. Magabit. 
8. Mijazia. 9. Ginbat. 10% Syne. 17. Hamle. 129. 
Hahaſe. Intercalary days 5. 


Metonic YEAR. - C Meronic. 

Attian YEAR. 2 * 
Attic YEAR. | acedonian YEAR. 
Yezdegerdic YEAR. Ses the article Perſian YEAR. 


Gelalean YE AR. Perſian YEAR. 


Nabonaſſar's YEAR. See EGYPTIAN Year, and NaBon- 
ASSAR. a 

Sabbatic YEAR, Annus ſabbaticus, among the antients, was 
every ſeventh year ; during which, the Jews let their 
land lie at reſt, See SABBATH. | 
Every ſeventh ſabbatic year, i. e. every 49th year, was called 
the year of jubilee ; and held with ſolemnity extraordinary. 
See JUBILEE. 


Climacteric YEAR. CLIMACTERIC, 


Emergent YEAR. EMERGENT, 


Enneatical YE AR. Sec the article EN NEATICAI. 
Holy YEAR. | HoLy. 
Platonic, or great YEAR. PLATONIC, 
YEAR of the Hegira. HEGIRA. 


New YEAR'S day, or the day wherein the year commences, 
has always been very different, in different nations, and yet 
in all held in great veneration. 

Among the Romans, the firſt and laſt day of the year were 
conſecrated to Janus; on which account it was, that they 
repreſented him with two faces. 

To them we owe the ceremony of wiſhing a happy new 
year ; Which appears to be very antient. — Before the firſt 


Ovid iditimates the fame 
Fafti. * 


YEL 
ceremony, in the beginning of his 


P eftera lux oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete : 
— dicenda bono, ſunt bona — 
And Pliny, more expreſly, Lib. XXVIII. cap. 1. Primunt 
anni incipientis diem lætis precationibus invicem fauſtum omi- 
nantur. | 


The civil, or legal YEAR, in England, commences on the 


day of the annunciation, #.e. on the 25th day of March; 
though the Hiſtorical year begins on the day of the cirenm- 
ciſion, i. e. the firſt of January, on which day the German 
and Italian year alſo begins. — Stow obſerves, that William 
the conqueror, having been crowned on the firſt of Janus 
ary, that thenceforth became the firſt of the yer for hifto- 
rians, c. Though, in all civil affairs, they retained the 
antient manner of accounting, which began with the 25th 
of March. See Cixcunciston, NaTiviry, &c. 

The part of the year between thoſe terms is uſually ex- 


preſſed both ways, as 172 at or 1724. — Since the con- 


queror, the king's patents, charters, proclamations, Ec. are 
uſually dated by the year of the king's reign. 

The church, as to her ſolemn ſervice, begins the year on the 
firſt Sunday in advent, which is always that next S. Andrew's 
day, or the zoth of November. See ADvenrT. ; 
The Jews, as moſt other nations of the eaſt, had a civil 
year, which commenced with the new moon in September ; 
and an eccleſiaſtical year, which commenced from the new 
moon in March. 

T he French year, during the reigns of the Merovingian race, 
began on the day wherein the troops were reviewed; which 
was the firſt day of March. — Under the Carlovingians it be- 
gan on Chriſtmas-day ; and, under the Capetians, on Eafter- 
day ; which, therefore, varied between the 22d of March, 
and the 25th of April. | 

And this is ſtill the beginning of the French eccleſiaſtic car. 
But for the civil, Charles IX. appointed in 1564, that for 


the future it ſhould commence on the firſt of January. 


The Mahometans begin their year the minute the ſun enters 
aries. — The Perſians in the month anſwering to our June. 
The Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin it with the firſt 
moon in March. — The Brachmans begin it with the new 
moon in April; on which day they hold a feaſt called ſam- 
wat ſaradi pauduga, g. d. feaſt of New-year's day. — The 
Mexicans, according to d'Acoſta, begin the year on our 23d 
of February, when the leaves begin to grow green. — Their 
year conſiſts of 18 months, of 20 days each: which making 
360 days, the remaining five days are ſpent in mirth, and no 
buſineſs ſuffered to be done, nor even any ſervice at the 
temples, — Alvarez relates much the ſame of the Abyflini- 
ans 3 who begin their year on the 26th of Auguſt, have 
five idle days at the end, which they call pagimen. — At 
Rome there are two ways of computing the year; the one 
beginning at the nativity of our Lord : this the notaries uſe, 
dating à nativitate, The other in March, on occaſion of 
the incarnation ; and it is by this the bulls are dated, anno 
incarnationis, — The Greeks begin their year of the world 
from the firſt of September, See IncarnaTION. 
Years are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the epocha's 
whence they are numbered: thus, years of our Lord, are thoſe | 
reckoned from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which are now 
1727, — Years of the world, are thoſe elapſed fince the crea- 
tion, which Scaliger makes to be 5676. — Years of Rome, 
of the Hegira, of Nabonaſſar, &c. See the difference between 
theſe years, under the article Eyocna, 


YEAR and Day, in law, Cc. is a time that determines a right 


in many caſes, and is in ſome an uſucaption, and in others a 
preſcription, See PRESCRIPTION, &c. 

Thus, in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner, proclama- 
tion being made, challenge it not within a year and day, it 


is forfeit. 


In like manner is the year and day given in caſes of appeal, 
of deſcent, of entry or claim, of non-claim upon a fine, 
or writ of right, of the death of a man fore bruiſed, or 
wounded ; of protections, eſſoins in reſpect of the king's 
ſervice ; of a wreck, &c. See APPzar, WREcER, &c. 


YEAR Day and Waſte, annus dies & vaſtum, is a part of the 


king's prerogative, whereby he challenges the profits of the 
lands and tenements of perſons attainted for petit-treaſon, or 
felony, for the ſpace of a year and a day; whoſoever is 
lord of the manor to which they belong, 

Not only this, but at the end thereof he may waſte the te- 
nements, deſtroy the houſes, root up the woods, gardens, 
paſture, and plow up the meadows, unleſs the lord of the 
fee agree with him for the redemption of ſuch waſte, — 


After the year day and waſte, they are to be reſtored to the 


lord of the fee. 


day was ſpent, they not only viſited and complimented each] YE ARN, in hunting, ſignifies to bark, as beagles properly 


other, but alſo preſented ſtrenæ, and offered vows to the 


it as a practice of a very antient ſtanding, even in his time; 


do, at their prey. See HUNTING. 


gods for the preſervation of each other, — Lucian repreſents | YELK. See the article VoLk. 


and refers it to Numa, See STREN A, Vow, Ec. 
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YELLOW“, a bright colour, reflecting the moſt light of any, 
after white, See CoLouR, and LIOHr. | 


The 
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| ® The word is fortiied from the Inliin pralle, ot the Ger- 
man geel, which ſigniſies the fame; or the Latin gal- 
banus, bright, SA. 

There are divers yellow ſubſtances that become white, upon 
wetting, and drying them again ſeveral times at the ſun: 
As wax, linen-cloth, &c, 
Hair, &c. | | 
The ſame bodies, ir they be already white, and continue a 
long time in the air without being wetted, turn yellow. 


o CORE. OE ES 2 —U——— ͤ ! — — - 


| Their Wttendance is on the ſovereign's perſon; both at home: 
and abroad; and they have a room allotted for them oily; 
called the guard-chamber. 


The officers and yeoman are at the diſpoſal of the captain, 
but the captain at the appointment of the king. 


See BLEACHING ; fee alo{|YERKING, in the manage, is when a horſe ſtrikes with 


his hind legs, or flings and kicks back with his whole hind 
quarters; ſtretching out the two legs nearly together, and 
even to their full extent. See Arr, SarTt, &c. 


Paper and ivory applied near the fire, become ſucceſſively |Y EST, or Barm, a head, or ſcum riſing upon beer, or ale, 


yellow, red, and black. — Silk, when turned yellow, is 

whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. See WAIT, 

WHITENEsSs, &c. 

YELLow, in dying, is one of the five ſimple and mother co- 
Jours, See CoLouR, and DyIN G. 

For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the cloth, or ſtuff, in 

allum and pot-athes ; then give the colour with weld, or 

would, See WELD. 

Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, though not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a yellew colour bor- 
dering on gold. — A fourth fort of yellow is made with ſa- 
vory, but this is inferior to them all. 

Greens are —_ made of yellow and blue mixed. See 

GREEN. — With yellow, madder red, and goat's- hair 

prepared with madder, are made the golden yellow, aurora, 

panſy, nacarate, iſabella, and chamois-colour ; which are all 
caits or ſhades of yellow. 

Painters and enamellers make their yell of maſſicot, which 

is ceruſs raiſed by the fire; or with yellow oker. See ExnA- 

MEL, and ENAMELING. — Limners and illuminers make it 

with ſaffron, and French berries, orcanette, &c. 

Brantom obſerves, it was antiently the cuſtom to paint a 

man's door yellow, and ſtrew his houſe with ſalt ; to declare 

him traytor to his king. 

YeLLOw, or French, berries, See the article AviGcnow. 

YELLOW Jaundice. See the article JaunDICE, 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the ſame with 

that called jaundice in man. See JaunDIcEe. 
There are two kinds of it, the yellow, and the black. 
The yellows is a very frequent diſorder, ſay the farriers, 
ariſing from obſtruftions in the gall-pipe, or the little ducts 
opening into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid or gritty mat- 
ters lodged therein, or a plenitude and compreſſion of the 
neighbouring blood - veſſels; by means whereof, the matter 
that ſhould be turned into gall, is taken up by the vein, and 
carried back into the maſs of blood; which it tinctures yellow : 
ſo that the eyes, inſide of the lips, and other parts of the 
mouth capable of ſhewing the eplour, appear yellow. 

The effect whereof is, that a horſe will be dull, heavy, and 
 low-fpirited ; eaſily jaded by the leaſt labour or — Sc. 
YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the commons, 

or plebeians of England; next in order to the gentry. See 

Commons, and GENTLEMAN. 

The yeomen are properly the freeholders, who have land of 

their own; ſo called from the Saxon gemane, or geman, 

common. — The word yengman, is uſed for 'yeoman in the 
ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. and in old deeds it is ſometimes alſo 
written jeman, Which, in the German, ſignifies any body, 

According to Sir Thomas Smith, a yeoman is a free-born 

Engliſhman, who can lay out of his own free-land in yearly 

revenue, to the ſum of forty ſhillings ſterling. 

The yeomanry of England, are capable of holding lands of 

their own to a good value; are adjudged capable of certain 

offices, as conſtables, church-wardens, jury-men, to vote in 
elections to parliament, and to ſerve in the army. 

The yeomen were famous, in antient times, for military va- 

lour, being particularly expert at the management of the 

bow ; whence the infantry was compoſed chiefly of them. 

See ARCHER, 

In many caſes, the law conceives a better opinion of the 

yeomanry, that occupy lands, than of tradeſmen, artificers, 

Sc. See FREEHOLI DER. 

By a ſtatute, 2 Henry IV. it is enacted, That no yeoman 

ſhall take or wear a livery of any lord, upon pain of impri- 

ſonment, and a fine at the king's pleaſure. See Livery. 
YEOMAN, is alſo a title of office in the king's houſhold, of a 
middle place, or rank, between an uſher and a groom, See 

USHER, and GROUM. 

Such are the— Yeoman of the pantry ; yeoman of the ſcullery ; 

yeoman of the ſtirrop, c. See Hous HOLD. 
YEomeNn Warders, See WARDERS of the Tower, 
YEOMEN of the Guard, properly called yeomen of the guard of 
the king's body, were antiently 250 men, of the beſt rank 
under gentry, and of larger ſtature than ordinary; every one 
being required to be fix feet high. See GUARD, | 

At preſent there are but one hundred yeomen in conſtant du- 

ty ; and ſeventy more not in duty; and as any of the 

hundred die, his place is ſupplied out of the ſeventy. _ | 

They go clad after the manner of king Henry the eighth's 

time. — They had diet as well as wages, when in waiting , 

but this was taken off in the reign of queen Anne. 


while working or fermenting in the vat. 
MALr-Liguer, &c. 

It is uſed for a leven or ferment in the baking of bread ; 
as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably in a little 
time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and more deli- 
cate, — When there is too much of it, it renders the bread 
bitter, See BAK ING. 


See BREWING, 


The uſe of ye/? in bread, is but of late ſtanding among us: 


it is not above eighty years ſince the avarice of the bakers firſt 
introduced it; and then it was only done by ſtealth. — 
&! Pliny witneſſes it to have been uſed by the antient 
auls. 
The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a decree of the 24th 
of March 1688, ſolemnly maintained it noxious to the 
health of the people; yet could not that prevent its progreſs. 
Sce BEER, BREWING, &c. 
YEZDEGERDIC Tear. See Ts YEAR. 
YGROMETER. See the article HY GROMETER, 
YIELDING ond paying, a law phraſe, formed by corrup- 
tion from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay. — Hence, 
in Domeſday, gildare is frequently uſed for * reddere 3 
the Saxon G being eaſily converted into a . Sce GELD, 
and G11LD, 
YNCA, Yncan, or Inca, an appellation antiently given 
to the kings of Peru, and the princes of their blood ; the 
| word ſignifying, literally, /ord, king, emperor, and royal blood. 
See INCA, 
The king himſelf was particularly called capac ynca, i. e. 
great lord, — His wife, pallas, and the princes ſimply, ynca's. 
Theſe ynca's, before the arrival of the Spaniards, were ex- 
ceedingly powerful — Their people revered them to exceſs, 
as believing them to be ſons of the ſun, and never to have 
committed any fault, — If any perſon offended the royal ma- 
jeſty in the ſmalleſt matter, the city he belonged to was to- 
tally demoliſhed. 
When they travelled, whatever chamber they lay in on the 
road, was walled up as ſoon as they departed, that no body 
might ever enter in after them. — The like was done to the 
room wherein the king died; in which, likewiſe all the gold, 


_ 


— 


ſilver, and precious furniture were immured, and a new apart- 


ment built for his ſucceſſor. 

His beloved wives, domeſtics, &c. likewiſe ſacrificed 
themſclves, and were buried alive in the ſame tomb alon 
with him. See the Hiftory of the Vncas, by Garcilaflo de 
la Vega. 

YOAK, or Vok x, in agriculture, a frame of wood, fitted 

| over the necks of oxen ; whereby they are coupled together, 

and harneſled to the plough, Cc. See PLouGH. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, the yoke properly ſo called, 
which is a thick piece of wood, lying over the neck; the 
baw, which compaſſes the neck about; the /titchings and 
wreathings, which hold the bow faſt in the yoke; and the 
volte ring, and ox-chain. 
The Romans made the enemies they ſubdued, paſs under 
the yoke, which they called jub jugum mittere that is, they 
made them paſs under a ſoit of furce patibulares, or gal- 
lows, conſiſting of a pike, or other weapon laid acroſs two 
others planted upright in the ground. — This done, they 
treated them with humanity enough, and ſept them bome 
again. Sec FURCA. 
The fame meaſure was ſometimes dealt them by their ene- 
mies, upon the ſame occaſion. — Thus Cæſar, Lib. II. ob- 
ſerves, that the conſul L. Caſſius, had been killed by the 
Swiſs, his army defeated, and made paſs under the yoa#, 

Yoak of Land, jugata terra, in our antient cuſtoms, was 
the ſpace which a yoke of oxen, that is, two oxen, may 
plough in one day. See HIDE, VARD-Land, &c. 

Sea-VOAK. See the article SEA. 

YOIDES®, or Hyoipes, in anatomy, a bone ſituate at the 
root of the tongue, and compoſed of divers little bones, uni- 
ted by cartilages which ſometimes offify, See Hyo1DEs. 

® It has its name veer, and ſometimes v4Mondnc, vi leider, 
from its reſembling a Greek v, or upſilon. — Some call it 
laml doides, as reſembling a lambda inverted. 
It is not contiguous to the extremity of any other bone, nor 
has any articulation with them : on which account, it is not 
ſhewn in the skeletons. 
Its uſe is to fortify the baſe or root of the tongue, and facili- 
tate the paſſage of the air into the trachea, and the food into 
the gullet. — It has five pair of muſcles, which move it to- 


gether with the tongue. See TON CUE. | 
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YOLK, or YsLK, in natural hiſtory, the yellow part in the | YOUTH, Adoleſcence.' See A6t; and AddLBsctnee. 


middle of an egg. See E. 14 
The chicken is formed out of, and nouriſhed by the white 
alone, till it be grown to ſome bulk: after which, the yolt 
| ſerves it for nouriſhment; which it likewiſe does, in part, 
after it is hatched. — For a good part of the yolk remains 
after excluſion z being received into the chicken's belly; and 
being there reſerved, as in a ſtore-houſe, is by the ductus in- 
teſtinalis, as by a funnel, conveyed into, the guts, and ſerves 
inſtead of milk. Willugb. Ornithol. Lib. I. c. 3. — This 
was even known to Pliny : Ipſum animal ex albo liguore ovi 

corporetur : cibus ejus in lutes eff, Lib. X. c. 53. 
YOUNG. See GENERATION, ConcePeTioON, GesTA- 


Tion, EmBRYo, FogTus, DELiverY, CHILD, &c. 
ſee alſo STORGE, Cc. 


In the army, that regiment, or officer, is ſaid. to be the younger, 
junior, which was laſt raiſed, or whoſe commiſſion is of late 


date, whatever be the age of the man, or however long he 
may have ſerved in other capacities. 


YOUNKERS, among failors, are the younger ſailors, other- 
wiſe called forema/i-men ; whoſe buſineſs is to take in the 
top-ſails, furl the ſails, fling the yards, &c. 
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YPSILOIDES,  T+1a0k14H2z, in anatomy, the third 
genuine ſuture of the cranium ; thus called from its reſem- 
bling a Greek y, ot upſilon. See SUTURE. 

Some , alſo call it Mepffoutic, lambdoides. Sce Lams- 
DOLIDES. 0" 

There is alſo a bone at the root of the tongue, called yp/7- 
toides, and yoides. See YorDEs. i ET”; | 
YQUE TAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant in Braſil, long 
- uſed as a medicine in that country; and lately diſcovered to 

the Europeans by a French ſurgeon, 5 

It has been ſince found in France, where, being cultivated 
and examined by M. Marchant, it appears to be a kind of 
ſcrophulary, or blood - nettle. Au: | 

It has this remarkable property, that it takes away from 
ſenna all its ill taſte and ſmell; which property of correct- 
ing the infuſion of ſenna, was unknown in the ſcrophulary. 
See SENNA, 

To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelve days 
- the ſhade, and afterwards expoſed to the ſun, till quite 
ry. 1 „ 
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The laſt letter in the alphabet, and one of the 
” _.. double conſonants, both among the Latins and 
_ +. , Greeks, See LETTER, and CongonANT. 
Iss pronunciation is much more ſoft, and obtuſe 
9 thai the x, which makes Quintilian.call it ju- 
eundiſſima, and dulciſſima. — Nevertheleſs, the ſound was 
not always the ſame as it is now; which is but, as it were, 
half that of an 8. See By 97 
It had ſomething alſo in it of the d; but only what ſound- 
ed very ſmoothly : Thus, Mezentius was pronounced, as if 
it had been Med/ entius, &c, See D. | „ 
The Z had alſo an affinity with the g: Thus Capella; 
3. 4 8 venit, licet etiam ipfi primo g Gracd utebantur. 


ry 


Z was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 2000 ; according to 


the verſe: 
Ultima 2 tenens finem bis mille tenebit. 


times two thouſand. 


Z AIM, a portion of land, allotted for the ſubſiſtence of a 


horſe-man in the "Turkiſh militia ; called alſo tima r. See 
TimMaAR, and TiMAR1oT. 


ZAIRAGTA, or ZAIRAOGILIARH, a kind of divination in uſe 


among the Arabs ; performed by means of divers wheels, 
or Circles, placed concentric to one another, and noted with, 
ſeveral letters, which are brought to anſwer to each other, 
by moving the circles according to certain rules. See D1-' 
VINATION. | 
This is alſo called zaraiab, by reaſon the circles of this 
machine, which are called mutazariat, lafal, &c. corre- 


ſpond to the orbs of the planets, and the atmoſpheres of the 
ſeveral elements, 


Z APAT A“, or Sapata, a kind of feaſt, or ceremony held in 


Italy, in the courts of certain princes, on S. Nicholas's day, 
wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes or flippers of thoſe 
they would do. honour to, in ſuch manner, as may ſurprize 
them on the morrow when they come to dreſs. 
of The zregd is originally Spaniſh, capato, and ſignifies a ſhoe, 
or iti . . | 
It is done in imitation of the practice of 8. Nicholas, who 
uſed, in the night time, to throw purſes of money in at the 
windows, to marry poor maids withal, | 
F. Meneſtrier has deſcribed theſe zapatas, their origin, and 
2 uſages, in his treatiſe des ballets anciens, & mo- 
erns. | 


ZEAL, ZzIus, , the excrciſe of a warm e af- 


Z ECHIN, or ZzcchiNo. 


fection, or paſſion for any thing. See PAss ox, &c. 
Some will have zeal to be properly a mixt, or compound 
ſenſation, where one affection is raiſed or inflamed by another. 
— On theſe principles, it may be defined an affection arifing 
from love and indignation, which cannot bear a thing to be 
given to another, that a perſon deſires for himſelf, or one 
whom | he loves and favours. — Others make it conſiſt in an 
eager ſtudy, or deſire to keep any thing inviolate ; or a 
fervour of mind, ariſing from an indignation againſt thoſe 
who abuſe or do evil to a perſon beloved. 

The Greek philoſophers make three ſpecies of zeal. — The 
firſt, of envy : the ſecond, of emulation, or imitation : the 
third of piety, or devotion ;3 which laſt makes what the divines 
call religious zeal, See EMULATION, &c. | 


Joſephus ſpeaks much of a party or faction, called the zealous, | 
or zealots ; which atoſe among the Jews during the war with 


Veſpaſian and Titus. Lib. XIV. c. 6. Antig. and Lib. IV. 
c. T2. de Bello Fudaico. x | = 
See the article SEQUIN, 


ZEDOARY, ZEDoaArra, a medicinal root, belonging to 


a plant growing in the Eaſt-Indies, whoſe leaves are like 
thoſe of ginger, only longer and broader. See Roor. 
Zedoary is of an aſh-colour, has an aromatic, bitteriſh taſte ; 
and is ranked in the claſs of cephalics : but it is alſo reckon- 
ed, by many, amongſt the alexipharmics, whereupon it 
comes to have a place in the capitals ; and is even faid to pre- 
vent infection, by holding it only in the mouth. See 
ALEXIPHARMIcC, &c. 

On account of its agreeable bitter, it is alſo preſcribed among 
ſtomachics ; and for its ſpicy warmth, is commended in co- 
lics, and hyſterical affections, for promoting the menſes, &c. 
See AROMATIC, : 


ZENITH, in aftronomy, the vertical point ; or a point in 


the heavens directly over our head. 
VERTICAL. 

Or, the zenith is a point, as Z (Tab, Aftronomy, fig. 52.) 
in the ſurface of the ſphere, from which a right line, drawn 
through the ſpectator's head, paſſes through the centre of the 


earth, See VERTEX, and VERTICAL, 
Vor. II. 4 


See VERTEX, and 
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Hence, there are as many nenithe as there are different places 
on the earth, where the heavens may be ſeen ; and upon the 


changing our place, we alſo change our zenith, 


The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon, becauſe yo 


degrees diftant from each point thereof. See HORIZON. 


It is alſo the pole of all the almucantars, or parallels of the 
horizon, whereby the altitude' of the ftars is eſtimated. Sec 


ALMUCANTAR. | 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical-circles, or azimuths. 
See VERTICAL=Circle, and AZIMUTH. 


The point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, is called the 


nadir ; which is the point directly under our feet. See NAD IR. 
The nadir is the zenith to our antipodes ; as our zenith is 
the nadir to them. See ANTIPODES. 


ZENITH-Diſtance, is the complement of the ſun's, or a flar's 


meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants of 90 


degrees. See ComMPLEMENT, and ALTITUDE. 
ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name which ſome authors give 


to a ſquare number ; or the ſecond power. 
Number, and PowWER. 

The higher powers they call zen/izenſus, zenſicubus, zenſixen- 
zenſus, zenſurdeſolidus, &c. See POWER. 


See SQUARE 


ZEPHYRUS®, or ZePpHyYR, the weſt wind; a wind 


blowing from that cardinal point of the horizon oppulite to 
the eatt, See WEST, WIND, and CAR DIN AL Pein, 

* The word is Greek, Z1pup@-. — The poets perionity it. 
It is allo called favonius, and occrdens ; and by many con- 
founded with afr:icus. 


IZEST, the woody, thick skin, quartering the keel of a 


walnut. — Some ph) ſiciaus preſcribe zeft, dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againit the grave], 

The word is allo uſed tor a chip of orange or lemon peel; 
ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a 
flavour. 

Hence, to ze/t an orange or lemon, among confectionc re, 
is to cut the peel from top to bottom into ſmall ſlips, as th 
as poſſible. 


Z ETA“, or ZETECULA, a little cloſet, or withdrawing- 


chamber, with pipes running along the walls, to receive, 
from below, either the cool air, or the tteam ot warm water. 
Sce CALEDuUcT, Hypocausrum, &c. 

The word is formed either from g, to be warm; or of 


Le, vwipere, to live, on account of the uſe made hereof for 
love and enjoyment. 


ZETETICE®*, Zzrkric-AHetbad, in mail.icmatics, the 


method made uſe of to inveſtigate, or ſind the luiution of a 


problem, Sec REes0LUTION, PROBLEM, &c. 
The word is Greek ZaTurtx», formed from Z»74w, I fect, 


The antient Pyrrhonians were ſometimes called getetici, 4.4. 
ſeekers, See PYRRHONIANS. 


ZEUGMA *, a figure in grammar, whereby an adjective, or 


verb, which agrees with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
ſupplement, reſerred to another more remote. Sec FIGURE. 
* The word is Greek, g«wyp«s, which literally denotes a join- 
ing together: from ee, I join. 
Thus Terence, Utinam aut hic ſurdus, aut hac muta fatta 


fit. — So Virgil, Hic illius arma hic currus fuit. — In which 


caſes, the words fatta fit, agreeing primarily with hac muta, 
are alſo made to agree or extend to hic ſurdus and the verb 


fait, is not only referred to hic currus, which it properly re- 


ſpects, but further, to Hic illius arma. 

The Latins, it may be here obſerved, take a liberty in con- 
ſtruction, which ſome of the nicer critics among the mo- 
derns, particularly the French, will not allow in the modern 
tongues, Sce CONSTRUCTION. 


ZIBETHUM, or ZiBETTA, in natural hiſtory, civet; a 


perfume like musk, contained in a kernelly bladder, in the 
groin of a civet cat. See CIVET. 


ZICZAC. See the article ALLE V in Ziczac. 
ZINDIKITES, a ſect among the Mahometans, denomi- 


nated from their leader Zindik, whom Grotius makes to 
be one of the magi, and a follower of Zoroaſter. See MAaG1. 
The Zind;kites believe no providence nor reſurrection. — 
T hey allow no other God but the four elements; and in 
this ſenſe aſſert, that a man, being a mixture of thoſe ſimple 
bodies, returns to God when he dies. 


ZINK, a kind of metalline ſubſtance, very hard, white, and 


brilliant; and which, though not ductile enough to denomi- 
nate it a metal, yet ſtretches a little under the hammer, See 
ME ral, DucriII Ir, &c. 

Zink is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ſpelter, and 
uſed to purge and purify tin; much as lead is to purify gold, 
ſilver, and copper. See SPELTER, and LEAD. . 
Founders, toy-men, Cc. alſo uſe it with turmeric to tinge 
copper, &c, It gives a fine gold colou:, though not a very 
laſting one. See CoPPER, BRAss, &c. 
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M. Homberg conjectures, with a good deal of orobability} | 


that zink is no other than a natural mixture of two real me- 
tals, vis. tin, and iron, — What led him to the opinion 
was, that aint yields pfetiſely the ame fumes by the burn- 
ing-glaſs, as ſuch a mikture does. Accordingly, he aſſures 
us, he often ſubſtituted the one for the other ; and this al- 
ways with the very ſame efteft, - 

ZINZIBER, or Zins ER. See the article GtyokR. 

ZIZY PHA, or ZizyPHvUs, 2 name ſometimes given to a 
kind of fruit, more uſually called 7zyub. See JuJuB. | 

ZOCCO, Zoccoio, Zocke, or SocLe,' in architecture, 4 
kind of ſtand or pedeſtal ; being a low, ſquare piece, or mem- 
ber, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, pedeſtal, or the like 
thing, that needs to be raiſed, — See Tab. Archit. fig. 24- 
Lt. æ. ſee allo the article Soc x. 


ZODIAC“, Zop1acus, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad 


circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two 

circles parallel thereto, at ſuch diſtance from it as to bound, 

or comprehend the excurſions of the fun and planets. See 

SUN, and PLANET. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Je», animal; by 

reaſon of the conſtellations therein : others derive it from 

#», life ; from __ that the planets have a great in- 
uence on animal li 

The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac; i. e. 

from the ecliptic ; the planets all do, more or lefs. See 

EcL1PTIC. 

Their greateſt deviations, called latitudes, are the meaſure of 

the breadth of the zadiac : which is broader, or narrower, 

as the greateſt latitude of the planets is made more or leſs. — 

Accordingly, ſome make it 16, ſome 18, and ſome 20 de- 

broad. See LaTrTUDE. | 

The zodiac cutting the equator obliquely, makes an angle 
therewith of 23 degrees and an half; or more preciſely of 
23% 29“, which is what we call the obliguaty of the zodiac, 
and is the ſun's greateſt declination. See OBLIQUITY, and 
DECLINATION. 

The zadiac is divided into twelve portions, called figns ; and 
and thoſe diviſions or ſigns are denominated from the con- 
ſtellations which antiently poſſeſſed each part. See Con- 
5TEL LATION, — But the zodiac being immoveable, and the 
ſtars having a motion from weſt to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations 
no longer correſpond to their proper ſigns ; whence ariſes 
what we call the preceſſion of the equinoxes. See PRECEsS- 
S1ON. 

When a ſtar, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch a fign of the 20- 
diac, it is not to be underftood of that ſign, or conftellation 
of the firmament; but only of that twelfth 
zodiac, or dodecatemory thereof. See SIR, 
DoDECATEMORY. + 0" 3 
Caflini has alſo obſerved a track in the heavens, within whoſe 
bounds moſt of the comets, though not all of them; are ob- 
ſerved to keep; which, for this reaſon, he calls the zodiac e 
the comets, See COMET. 

This he makes as broad as the other zodiac, and marks it 
with ſigns or conſtellations like that; as Antinous, Pegaſus, 
Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, the 
Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 

ZONE“, Zona, in groeraphy and aſtronomy, a diviſion of 
the terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the different degree of 
heat found in the different parts thereof, See EARTH, and 
HE Ar. 

The word is Greek 2%, q. d. belt, girdle. 
A zone is the fifth part of the ſurface of the earth, contained 
between two parallels, See PARALLEL. 
The zones are denominated forrid, frigid, and temperate. 

Torrid ZoNE, is a faſcia, or band ſurrounding the terraqueous 
globe, and terminated by the two tropics. See Tropic, — 
Its breadth, therefore, is 46% 58', The equator running 
through the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each 

containing 239, 29“. | 
The antients imagined the torrid zene uninhabitable, See 
ToRR1D. 

Temperate Zox Es, are two faſciz, or bands environing the 
globe, and contained between the tropics, and the polar cir- 
cles. — T he breadth of each is 43% 27. See TEMPERATE. 

Frigid ZoNEs, are ſegments of the ſurface of the earth termi- 


nated, the one by the antarctic, and the other by the arctic] 


circle. — The breadth of each is 46%, 587, See Axcric, 
ANTARCTic, &c. 

The difference of zone is attended with a great diverſity of 
phenomena, — 19. In the torrid zone, the ſun paſſes through 
the zenith twice a year; and his receſs from the equator to- 
wards the pole which is above the horizon, is twice a year 
equal to the heighth of the pole. 

25. In the temperate and frigid zones, the leaſt heighth of the 
pole exceeds the greateſt diſtance of the ſun from the equa- 
tor; and therefore, to the inhabitants thereof, the ſun never 
paſſes through the zenith; yet if on the ſame day the ſun 
riſes at the ſame time to a greater heighth, the heighth of 


the pole is the leſs, in regard the inclination of the circles of 
diurnal revolution to the horizon is leſs, 


part of the 
OTAR, and}. 


3. In the and the ſun riſes and ſets 
every natural day, by reaſon the diſtance of the ſun from the 
pole always exceeds the heighth of the pole; yet every 
where but under the equator, the artificial days are unequal, 
and y is r as the place is leſs diſtant 
fr igid ane. See Day. mmm 
4. the temperate terminate on the frigid, the 


in its diurnal motion, performs an n- 

ithout going down under the horizon, 

zone, the heighth of the pole is 

of the ſun from the pole; and 

olutions of the earth, the ſun is at 
a di lefs than the pole's heighth ; and 
during all that time, does not fet, nor ſo much as touch the 
horizon, — Where the diftance from the pole, as the ſun re- 
cedes from it, exceeds the heighth of the pole, or latitude of 
the place, the ſun riſes or ſets every natural day. See Dar, 
Niokr, RisinG, SETTING, &c. | 

ZONNAR®, a kind of belt, or girdle of black leather, 
which the Chriſtians and Jews of the Levant, particularly 
thoſe in Afia, and the territories of the grand ſeignior, are ob- 
liged to wear ; to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the ometans. 

* The word is corrupted from the vulgar Greek, a contraction of 

{avagr, of Ce, girdle. 

It was Motavakkel X. kaliph of the family of the Abaſſides, 
that firſt enjoined the Chriſtians, c. to wear the zonnar. 
The ordinance to this effect was publiſhed in the year of 
the Hegira 235. | 
Hence, as moſt of the Chriſtians of Syria, Meſopotamia, c. 
are either Neſtorians, or Jacobites ; thoſe ſeCtaries are often 
called Chriftiens of the girdle. See GIRDLE. 

ZOOLOGIA *®, Zootocy, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe upon 
animals, or living creatures. See ANIMAL. | 
Zoology makes a conſiderable article in natural hiſtory ; com- 
prehending what relates to the form, ſtrufture, method of 
living, feeding, propagating, &c. of the divers ſpecics of 
brute creatures. See NATURAL Hiſtory. 

The word is Greek Feel, compounded of gen, life, and 
; Ne %, ſpeech, diſcourſe. 

ZOOPHORIC Column, is a ſtatuary column; or a co- 
lumn that bears or ſupports the figure of an animal. See 
Column. 

ZOOPHORUS, or Zor go us, in the antient archi- 

en the ſame thing with the friexe in the modern. See 
RIEZE. 

It was thus called in Greek, becauſe antiently adorned with 

the figures of animals; from gr, animal, and ove, I bear. 

The Greeks ſometimes alſo call the zodiac, zoophorus, be- 

cauſe of the ſigns and conſtellations therein. See Zopiac. 

ZOOPHYT ON ®, ZoopHYTE, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of intermediate body, partaking both of the nature of a 
ſenſitive, and a vegetable. 

The word is Greek {#oevrey, compounded of Z«or, animal, 

and gvrer, plant, g. d. plant-animal. 

Such is the planta pudica commonly ſuppoſed to be; though 
with little foundation, See 8ENSITI VE Plant, — The an- 
tients alſo reputed ſponges to be zoophytes. See SPONGE. 
The foetus, while in the womb, appears to be a real zoophyte ; 
growing to the mother by the funiculus umbilicalis, as 
plants do to the earth by their tem. See FoxTus, Eu- 
BRYO, &c. ; 
Olearius mentions a very extraordinary ſort of zoophyte, cal- 
led agnus Scythicus, or berametz, growing near on 
the Volga. — It is a kind of melon ſhaped like a lamb, all 
the parts whereof it has, and grows to the earth by a ſtem, 
which ſerves it for a navel-ftring. — As it grows, it changes 
place as much as its ſtem will allow of; and it conſumes and 
dries up all the graſs where it grows. — When ripe, the 
ſtem withers, and the body, or fruit, becomes covered with 
a downy skin, which may be dreſſed, and uſed as fur. 
Olearius was ſhewn ſome of this skin, taken off the covering 
of a bed; which the people ſwore came from the fruit: it 
was covered with a ſoft curled wool, like that of a young 
lamb, — Scaliger adds, that this fruit lives, and grows, till 
ſuch time as it wants graſs. 

ZOOTOMY *, ZQ0rTOMH, the art or act of diſſecting 

animals, or living creatures. See Diss cio. 


The word is compounded of %,, animal, and %%, ſeco, I 
cut. 


Zootomy amounts to the ſame with anatomy, or rather com- 
parative anatomy. See ANATOMY, and COMPARATIVE. 
ZOPHORIC. See the article ZoorHORIC. 
ZOPHORUS. See the article Zoo Hokus. BE 
ZOPISSA *®, zaniz zA, Naval-pitch; a kind of mixture 
of pitch and tar, ſcraped off ſhips that have been a long time 
at ſea. See P1TcH, and Tas. 


The word ſeems formed from te, bu/lio, I boil, and a, 
pitch; g. d. boiled, or concocted pitch. 


This matter, by being gradually penetrated by the falt of the 
ſea, becomes partaker of its qualities ; and being applied to 
the body, externally, is found reſolutive and deſiccative. 

2 Z UIN- 


K 


ZYGOMA *®, zrrau, in anatomy, a bone of the head, 


UINGLIANS, a branch of antient Reformers or Prote- 
ſtants; denominated from their author Uldric, or Huldric 
Tuinglius. See REFORMATION, 
This eminent divine was born at Wildehauſen, in the county 
of Toggenbourg in Switzerland, in 1487. — After having 
finiſhed his ſtudies in theology, and received the doctor's cap 
at Baſil, in 1505, he applied himſelf to preaching ; and with 
ood ſucceſs. ' 

after Luther had taken up arms againſt Rome, Zuingli- 
us, being then miniſter of the chief church in Zurich, 
in with him ; preached openly againſt indulgences, then a- 
gainſt the interceſſion of the ſaints, then againſt the maſs, 
the hierarchy, the vows, and celibate of the clergy, abſti- 
nence from fleſh, &c. 
As to the eucharift, interpreting hoc eff corpus meum by hoc 
fegnificat corpus meum, he maintained, that the bread and 
wine were only bare ſignifications, or repreſentations of the 
body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt; in which he differed from 
Luther, who held a conſubſtantiation. See LuTHERANSs, 
EvucHKARIsT, CoNSUBSTANTIATION, &c, 
In a conference held with the deputies of the biſhop of Con- 
ance, in 1523, he procured moſt of the external ceremonies 
of religion to be aboliſhed. — As to matters of grace, Zuing- 
lius ſeemed inclined to Pelagianiſm ; giving all to free-will, 


conſidered as acting by the mere ſtrength of nature; in which] 2 y HU 


he differed from Calvin. See CaLvinism, GRAcE, PR- 
LAGIAN, &c. 


otherwiſe called os jugale, See Box x. 


»The word is formed from {«u-1vum, L join fo that ggg, 
properly ſpeaking, is the juncture of thoſe two bones. 
The zygoma is no ſingle bone, but an union or aſſemblage of 
two proceſſes, or eminences of bones; the one from the os 
temporis, the other from the os male. — See Tab. Anat. 
(Often) Hg. 2. lit. c; fee alſo the article Os Temporits. 
heſe two eminences, or apophyſes, are joined together by 
a ſuture thence called zygomaticus. See ZYGoMATICUSs. 


ZT GOMATICUS, a muſcle of the head, which has its 


origin in the proceſſus jugalis, or zygoma ; and paſſing ob- 
liqueiy, is inſerted near the angle of the lips. — It helps to 


draw the lips obliquely upwards. — See Tab. Anat. ( Myol. ) 


fig. 1. . 9. fig. 6. n.4. fig. 7. n 2; ſee alſo Lirs. 


ZYGOMATICUS, is alſo an epithet given to the ſuture that 


binds the two proceſſes of the zygoma together. See Zy 6 0- 
MA, and SUTURE. 


ZY MOSIMETERY®, an inſtrument propoſed by Swammer- 
dam, in his book de Reſpiratione, wherewith to meaſure the 


degree of fermentation occaſioned by the mixture of different 
matters; and the degree of heat which thoſe matters acquire 
in fermenting ; as alſo the heat or temperament of the blood 
of animals. Sce FERMENTATION, HEAT, &c, 

The word is formed from ({vueris, fermentation, and wire» 

meaſure. 

M, or ZyTHos, a fort of malt liquor, in uſe a- 
mong the antient Germans, See 'M a LT-Liguor. 
Matthiolus repreſents the antient zythum, and curmi, as the 
fame with our beer and ale. Sce BEER, and ALE. 
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ADV. 


ABBAT. 


ABBAYANCE. 


ABBETTOR, 
ABBEY, Royal. 
ABBY- 


ABDUCENT. 
AnrpucTo Herede. 


ABEARING, good. 
ABEIANCE., 


ABILITY. 


AgINTESTATE Inheritance. 


ABLATIVE, abſolute. 
AB-OFFICIO, 
ABSINTHIUM. 
ABSOLUTE Accident. 
ABSOLUTE Grawty. 
AB$0LUTE Neceſſity. 
ABSOLUTE Time. 
ABSOLUTE Pelocaty. 


AB$0LUTELY proper Motion. 
ABSOLUTELY true Motion. 
ABnSYNTHITES, Vinum. 


ACADEMY, Curator of. 
ACCENT, long. 
ACCENT, ert. 


AccEPTANCES, Book of. 


AccePTED Maſons, 
ACCESSARY. 

Acckss ion, Union of. 
ACCIDENTAL Forms. 
ACCOMPT. 


AccomPTs, Chamber of. 


ACCOMPTS, current. 
AccomPTANT., 
ACcEPHALUS Clerk, 
ft VER 
ACHARNER. 


AcQui8®TANALS plegiis. 


AcqQuisrT, 

ACT, overt. 
AcTs, Clerk of. 
Act of the Anceftor. 
Act of God. 

AcT of Grace. 
ACTING, Rule of. 
ACT10N, faint. 
ACT10N, vital. 
AcT10N, Choſe in. 
AcTION, Unity of. 
AcTIVE Art. 
Acrivx Power. 


AcTivE Oualities. 
Acrtvr Vaſtalage. 
ACTUAL ent. 
ACTUAL Calcination, 


ACTUAL Cauteries. 
ACTUAL Fire. 
ACTUAL Heat. 
AcuTE, Penultimate of. 
Abptrtox Al Duty. 
ADFECTED Puadratics. 
ADJACENT Angle. 
AniPost Sacculi. 
ADJUTOR. 
ADMIRAL, Lord high, 
ADMIRALTY Court. 


ADMIRAT10N, Point of. 


ADMI1SIT. 


ADMITTENDA Clamea. 


ADM1ITTENDo Clerico. 
ADMITTENDO Cuſtode. 


' ADNULLANDA Recegnitione. 


Abo fox, Brothers by. 
AroPTive Father. 
ADveENnT1T1oUs Foſſils. 


ADVENTI1T10Us Glands. 


ADVENTURINE. 
ADVICEs, Book of. 
ADVISARE vult curia. 
ADULTERATED Hine, 
ADVoCATIONE. 


Vo I. II. 


BAN DON ED Succeſſion. 


ABBATIS Diarrbodon. 


Sucetss tox. 
ABBoT. 
Dr ARR HoDOV. 
ABEYANCE. 
ABETTOR. 
Roy AL. 
ABBEY. 
ABDUCTOR. 
HAREDE. 
Goop abearing. 
ABEYANCE. 
CaPacitTY, DisAB1 


LIT, and NoxnAB1- 
[LITY. 


SUCCESSION. 
ABSOLUTE. 
DEPRIVATION. 
ABSYNTHIUM. 
ACCIDENT. 
GRAVITY. 
NEcEssITY. 


TIuE. | 0 


VEIoci ru. 
Morrow. 


Vinum. 
CURATOR. 
LonG. 

SHORT. 

Book. 

M asovn, 
ACCESSORY. 
Union of Acceſſion. 
Form. 
ACCOUNT. 
CHAMBER. 
Book. 
ACCOUNTANT. 
CLERK. 


AcHeE, and He ap-Ach. 


ACHERNER, 
PLEG11s. 
ACQUEST. 
OvtrT AA. 
CLERK. 


DisAaB1LITY. 


GRAck. 

RUIE of ating. 
FAINT. 

VITr AI. 

CHosE. 
UniTYyY. 

ART. 

PowER. 
QuaLITyY. 
VAas8ALAGE. 
ASSENT. 
CALCINATION, 
| CAUTERY, 
FiRE. 

HER AT. 

PEN ULTIMATE. 
Dur. 
QUADRATICS. 
ANGLE. 
SACCULLI. 
CoADJUTOR. 
Lok vp. 

CouRT. 

PoiNT. 

QUARE zen admiſit. 
CLAMEA. 
CLER1Co. 
CusTODE. 
RECOGNITIONE. 
BROTHERS. 
FATHER. 
FossiL. 
GLAND. 
VENTURINE, 
Book. 

CURIA. 

WINE. 

RECTO de Advocatione, 
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An INDEX of Words and Articles which are explained under others, 
and not mentioned in their alphabetical places. 


CAN 


Aquant. 
AQUIANGULAR: 
AQUiCRUKRAL. 
AEQUIDIFFERENT. 
AqQviDisTANT. 
AQUILATERAL, 


ARA of Martyts, 
Ara of Nabonaſſar, 
AERIAL Teleſcope. 
AETHERIAL Region, 
ATHioPpic Bibles. 
AFFECTED. 
AFFIRMATIVE Demonſtration, 
AFFORESTED. 

Arr. 

AGE of Mine. 
AGGRAVATION. 

Ac RI Lucia. 

ArD, reaſonable, 

A1EL. 

Ark, im the manage, 
AtR, Balance of. 
A1r-Level 

AIR, Preſſure of. 

ALX Carunculæ cuticulares. 
ALz Veſpertilionum. 
ALZX Naſi dilatatores. 
ALzx Naſi elevator. 
ALBA Linea. 

ALBA Offa. 

ALBUM Argentum, 
ALCAHEST. 
ALCALIZATUM Acetum. 
ALCALY. 

ALD. 

A-LEE the Helm, 
ALERION. 

ALEPPO Galls. 
ALEXANDRINA Aurea, 
ALI As, ficut, 
ALIENABLE. 

ALIEN ATION, Fines. 
ALIMENTARIUS Adil. 
ALKAL1, : 
ALLEGORICAL Statue. 
ALLEU, frank, 
ALLEUD. 

ALMONDS, Seron of. 
AL us, plow. 

AL us, pure. 


ABALLINE Alzes. 
CABLE, pointing. 
CABLE, Rouſing. 
CABLE, Wirming. 
CABLED Column, 
Caprirt Afiſa. 
Cez5sARIuUs Partus. 
CALCULATION of Friction. 


CALCULUs, differential, 


CALCULUS, integral. 
CALENDAR, Gregorian. 
CALENDARES fafti, 
CALF, golden, | 
CALIPER. 
CALKING. 
CALLOSUuM Corpus, 
CALOYERS, 
CaLvEs-Head Roll. 
CALx of Tin, 
CAMAYEU. 


CAMBERING., 


CAMOMILE, Oll of. 

Came, Aid de. 

CAMP, fly:ng. 

CANADA Company. 
CANAL1S Arterioſus. 
CANCELLARIAM mittendom, 
Cane, grotia del. 

CAN INA fames. 

CANIN us viſus. 

CANNON, demi. 
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EqQUANT, 
EQUIANGULAR, 
EQUICRURAL. 
EQUIDIFFERENT. 
EqQuibisTANT. 
EQUILATERAL. 
MarTYR. 
NABONASSAR, 
T=fLrsCOPE. 
REGtoN, 

Bin E. 
ADFECTED,. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
REAFFCORESTED. 
ABAFT. 

WINE. 
REAGGRAVATION, 
Uncia. 
REASONABLE, 
A1LE, 

Du -A. 
BALLANCE. 
LEVEI. 
PRESSURE. 

Cu ricurlARxks. 


V ESPERTILIONUM., 
DIiLATATOR £$, 
ELEVATOR, 
LiNEA. 

Orra. 


ARGENTUM. 
ALKAHEST, 
ACETUM. 
ALKALY. 

" 7 Þp 


HELM, 
ALLERION, 
TALLS. 


TAUREA, 


SICUT alias. 
INVALIENABLE. 
FiNEs. 
ED1L1s. 
ALKALY. 
STATUE. 
FRANK Aller, 
ALLODIUM. 
SERON, 
PLow. 

PURE. 


ALoks. 

POINTING. 

Ros. 

Won u. 

CoLlu u. 

Ass ISA. 

PAR Tus. 

FRICTION. 
DiFFERENTIAL, and 

35. carte diffe- 

rential, 

INTEGRAT, 

(TREGORIAN, 

FasTTq. 

(JOLDEN, 

CAL1IRER. 


\ 


CAaLGUVING. 
CoRPUus. 
CALOGERI, 
RoLr. 

Tix. 
CAMAIEU. 
CAMBRING- 
011. 

Alb. 

FLYING. 
COMPANY. 
ARTERIOSUS, 
TRANSCRIPTIO. 
GRO TTA. 
FAM ES. 

Riss. 
DEMICANNOYN, 


Cavs 
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ConjuncTron. 


. SIE 1 | ; 4 0 
Cannon, Carriage of. CARRIAGE. CAusAL Conjund7ions. 
CAN NON, Elevation of. EttvaTion. Cavst of Gravity. . GRAVITY. 
1 CannoN, mounting of. MounTiNG. * Cavs of Winds. | Winp. 
| CAnxoN, nailing of. NA1LING. Cavs of Continuation of Motion. PROJECTILE. 
CANON. ; NoMOCANON. Cavse de Vicinage. © Common. 
| Canon regular of Lateran. LATERAN. Cavs, Challenge upon. CHALLENGE. 
1 CANONICAL, pot. DzUTEROCANONICAL,|| CAUSE, Continent. CONTINENT. 
Þ Canonical Purgation. PURGATION. Cavse, Procataritic. | PROCATARCTIC. 
4 CANONICATE. CANONRY. CavsTic Oil & Arſenic, "© [JARSENIC. n 

T8 CanTic Dons, Qvoin, CavsTic Water. WATER, 

1% CANTING Arms, Arms. CAUTELAM, abſolutia ad. AB$SOLUT10. 

15 CAnTONED Celumns. CoLUmMN, CaxTon Plough, PLOUGH. 

4% | CANV As, Painting on. PAINTING. RONCHOCELFE, 

1 CANULA. CANNULA. BUBONOCELE, 
WE | Caps, fulling . FULLING, Ci1RSOCELE, 

| CAPACITY. INCAPACITY. ENTEROCELE, 

WE; Care, doubling of. - DovnLiNG. Dork HYDRoOcELE, 

ö CAE Verd Company, CoMPANY. : OnmrPHALOCELE, 
f CAPIEN DO Abeflata. Aros TATA. OsSCHEOCELE, 
CAPIENDO £xcommunicato. ExCOMMUNICATO, PNEUMATOCELE, 
CAPILLACEOUS, CAPILLARY. SPERMATOCELE, and 
CAPITAL Aid. Aid. STEATOCELE, 
CAPITAL Duumviri. DuuMviRI, CELESTIAL Oſervations. COFLESTIAL, 
CAPITAL Triumviri. TRIUMVIRI, CELESTIAL Harmony. Harmony, 
CAPITAL Line, LINE. CELESTIAL Magic. Macic. 
CAPITAL, Axis f. Axis. CELESTIAL Muſic. Moste. 
F CaPiTAL, Flower of. FLOWER, CEMETERY. COEMETERIUM, 
1 CAPITE, Tenant in, TENANT. 11 nne and 
| Cariris 12 sT IMAT IO. | : HIPgSCENTAUR. 
| Cariris, Hlexor. FLEXOR, CENTER, Angle at. * W 
if CayiTrs, Obliqurs, OnzL1Quus. CENTER, Angle without. s 
i# Cariris, Rectus lateralis. Rxcrus. CENTER, Egqaation . EqQuarTion, 
4 | Carons Flight, FLiGHT. CEnTERs, Dials without. D1ar. 
| CAPRINUS Sanguis. SANuis. CENTINEL. SENTINEL. 
1 CArsELLA. CAPsULA. CENTRAL Line, LiNE. 7 
fl CaPsTAN, heave at. HEAVE. CENTRE. CENTER. 
| CAPTAIN Galley, GALLEY. CoNnCENTRIC, 
CAPTAIN, ſecond, SECOND. | CENTRIC. } Homoeaxrn1c, and 
F CaPeTo Homine, HoMiNE. ExcENTRIC. 
CarTo Clerico, CLER1Co, CENTURIATA Comitia. ComiTiaA. 
CARAT. CARACT, CEPHAL1C Waters, WArER. 
CarDaNn's Lamp. Lame.  CEREALEsS Afdiles. EpiIEs. 
CAR DIAC Haters. WarkR. CEREBELL1 Medulla. M 
CARDINAL Canons. CANON, CEREBR1 Medulla. 5 en 
Ca Duus Mater. WATER. CEREBRI Nates. NAT Es. 
CARGO. Seed SUPERCARGO, CERECLOTH., * SEARCLOTH, 
CARMEN Ambarvale. AMBARVALE. CxMEMONIESs, Maſter of. MasSTER. 
CARMEN Seculare. SECULARE. CeRevisiz & Panis aſſiſa. ASSISA, 
CARNAT1ON. INCARNAT1ON. . [| CErevisiz & Panis Emendatis. EMENDAT1O. 
| CARNAVAL. CARNIVAL, CERTAINTY moral, Mor ar. 
1 CARNEZ Column. CoLUMNE. | CERUu3s of Antimony. ANTIMONY. 

1 CAROL 1, Cor. Cox. * C ConCess10N, and 
1 CaRoOLITIC Column. CoLUMN. TERS... RETROCESS1ON, 
5 CAR ENTE RS Level. LEVEL. CeT1, Sperma. SPERMA Ceti. 
| CarrPi Extenſor. EXTENSOR. , CHACE, frank. FRANK. 

4 CARP1 Flexor. FLEexoOR. CHAacinG-Back. RECHACING. 
METACARPUs, and || CHALDEE Bibles. BiBLE. 
CarPus. PERICARPUS CHALYBEAT Vater WaTER 
FY d ; : 
„ CAR TETLois. QpARTELOIsS. CHALYBEAT Vine. WINE. 
«| CARTILAGI Nous Hißb. Fish. CHALYBEATED Tartar. CRYSTALS. 
1 CARUCARUM Eleemehna. ELEEMOSYNA. CHAMBER of Accounts, ACCOUNTS, 
CaruncuLl# Myrtiformes. MyYRT1FORMES: CHAMBER, imperial. IMPERIAL. 
1 CaryaATiC Order. ORDER. CHAMBER, Star. ST AR-Chamber, 
| | | CAsk, Action upon. ACTION. CHAMBERS, String /. Fu dux. 
| CasEs, oblique: OBL1QUE. CHAMBERLAIN, Arch. ARCH-Chamberlain. 
} Casn-Book. Book. CHAMBERLAIN, Vice. V1ce-Chamberlain, 
Cas ING. UNcAsING. CHAMLET. CAMBLET. 
Cask, Ullage ,. ULLAGE. CHANCELLOR, Arch. ARCH-Chancellor. 
Cas r Medals. Mrpal. CHANCELLOR, ice. ViIck- Chancellor. 
Cas r, repairing of. REPAIR. CHANCERY, Attachment out of, ATTACHMENT, 

4 CaSTING Clas. GLASS. CHANCERY, /nns of. Ix w. 

| CasT1NG the hoof. Hooe, CHANGE. RECHANGE. 
Crow, CHANGER, oney, Monty Changer. 


CAaSTREN*1S Corona. 


CHANTER, Arch. 


ARCH-Chanter, 


CasTus, Agnus. AGcnus Caius, 

Casu AL Homicide. HOMICIDE. CHAN TER, Sub. SuB-Chanter. 

Casv AL Offices. OFFICE, CHAPEL, free. FREE, 

Car's Eye. EYE. CoUuNTERCHARGE, 

CATADIOPTRIC Teleſcope. TELESCOPE, CHARGE. 3 Recnancs, and 
SURCHARGE, 


CACATALECTIC, and 


CATALECTIC, 
i YTHYPERCATALE c- CHARGE 4 Mortar, MorRTAR. 
CarALLiIs rehabendis. T [Tic.|| CHARGE, Rent. RENT. 
. ERRIS, 2 

CATALLIS tents. CHARGED, counter. OUNTER=-charged. 

CaTEGORICAL HHllagiin. SYLLOGISM. CHARGED Arms. ARMS. 

Coon as | HyYPERCATHARs1s, [| CHARGED Cylinder. CYLINDER. 

72" Hy PoOCATHARS1S, CHariTyY, Roman. RoM AN. 

CouNTER-Charm. 


.CATHARTIC. 


ANACATHARTIC,. 


CHARM, counter. 


CATHARTICUM Linum. |Lixum. CHART, Mercator's. MERrCATOR's Chart. 
| CATHEDRAL, Ghancellor of. CHANCELLOR, CnaRrT, Plain. PLAIN. 
ö CATHEDRALS, ergers of. VERGER. CHARTÆ Warranta. WARRANTY. 
| CATHETUS of Obliguation. OBLIQUATION, CHARTER, Tenant by, TeNnaAnT. 
CaTroPTRiIC Teleſcope, TELESCOPE, CASE, Beaſts of. BEASTS, 
CausA, Corpus cum. CORPUS, CHEAP, Land, Lan D-cheap. * 
HEAT, 
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CnBAT, Souls. 
CHEMICAL Pharmacy. 
 CHEmicart Phyſicians, 
CHEMICAL Pyrotechny, 
CHEMICAL Qxalities. 
CHEMISTRY. 
CHEQUER. 

CHERR Y-Hater. 
CnzsT, Bomb. 
CnesT, Powder. 
CHEVALRY. 
CHEVEL, Aid. 
CREVIN Hiſbing. 
CHEVRONED, counter. 
CHicktn Pox. 
Curgr cb. 
CHriEF, dexter. _ 
Carte, Tenant in. 
CHIEVES. 
CHIMNEY, Funnel of. 
CHIMNEY, Gorge of. 
CHINA Silks. 

CuIN A Farnifh. 
CHINESE Coins. 

CuIN ESE Int. 
Crintgst Money. 
CHINESE Printing. 
CHINESE Weights. 
CuiePp-Hine. 
CHIROGRAPHARY Debt. 
CHIRURGEONs Needles, 


CntvATLR V, Court of. 


CnoLERIC Complexion. 
Cox aico Styls, 


CnorD. 


CrnonrDa Achills. 


CroRn, Domeſticus. 


CHRisT, Year of. 
CnrisT's Hoſpital. 
CHRISTIAN Oeconomy. 
CHRISTIAN Calendar. 
CHROMA. 
CHROMATIC Diefis. 
CHRONOLOGICAL Column, 
Cnus Fihing. 
CHuRcH, Chop. 
Cuuscu, collegiate. 
CHURCH, Roman. 
CHURCH, titular. 
CHURCH, Docter of. 
CHURCH, Honours of. 
Cnurcn, Nomenclator. 
CHURCH, Peace of. 
CnHurCcnH-Reeve, 
CHURCH, /ergers of. 
CHyL1, Receptaculum. 
CHYMAa. 
Chrmicum Ovum. 


CHymisTRY, Characters in. 


CiNERATION. 


Cinque-PorTs, Barons ef. 
Cinque-PoRTs, Guardians . 


D AcE Fiſhing. 
'DacTy Lic Alcaics. 
DaLLEs. | 
Dams, notre. 
Damnum, ad quad. 
Dance, Morest. 
Danisa Companies. 
Danisn Monies. 
DapIrER, Arch. 
Dare, Arma. 
Darxz Fiſhing. 
Darive Tutorage. 
Darus, Dies. 
Day, Anniverſary, 
Days, Court. 

Da xs, enneatical. 
Days, ferial. 
Days, Halcyon. 
DAs, Holy-roed. 
Days, Houfhsld. 
Day, Innocents. 
Day, Lammas. 
Day, Luftral. 
Day, Midſummer. 


Das, Quarter. 


ce 


Souls Cheat. 
PHARMACY. 
PavySICIAN.. 
PyROTECHNY. 
QUALITY. 
CHyYMISTRY. 
EXCHEQUER. 
WATER. 
Boms Chef. 
PowDER. 
CHIVALRx. 
Alb. 
FrizHING. 
CounTER-cheproned, 
Pox. 
Ack. 
DxxrER. 
TENANr. 
Canrves. 
Fux NEIL. 
(JORGE. 
SILK. 
VARNISH. 
Coin. 
InK. 
Monty. 
PRINTING, 
WeEiGHrT. 
Wine. 
DEBT. 
NEEDLE. 
Cour. 
COMPLEXION. 
STYLE. 
HEPTACHORD, 
HE xAcHORD, 
MonocHhoRD, 
PENTACHORD, and 
TETRACHORD. 
ACHILLES. 
DomEsTi1cus, 
Epoch. 
HosPiTAL. 
OkEcoN OM. 
CALENDAR, 
MonocHROM A. 
D1es1s. 
Column. 
FisHING. 
CnoP-Church, 
CoLLEGIATE. 
RoM AN. 
TITLE. 
Doc rok. 
Ho Nou. 
NoMENCLATOR., 
PEACE. 
REEVE. 
VERGER. 
RECEPT ACULUM. 
Hy POCHYMA. 
Ovumn. 
CHARACTER. 
INCINERATION. 


BARON. 


FISHING. 
ALCAIC. 
DoLLAR. 


| NoTRE-Dame. 


AD quod. 

Mok E$K. 
CoMPANY. 
Monty. 
ARCHIDAPIFER, 
ARMA. 
FisHING. 
TUuTORAGE. 
DiIEs. 
ANNIVERSARY. 
CourT. 


ENNEATICAL. 
FERIAL. 
HAaLcyon. 
HoLY-RooD. 
HovsHoLD. 
Innocent. 
LAMMAS. 
LusTRAL. 
MiDsUMMER. 


QUARTER, 
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Day's Fourney, Sabbath. 
Day, Twelfth, 
Day, Tear and. 
Days of Grace. 
Day, Signals by. 
Day Teleſcope. 
De IS 
* ater, 
EAD, Maſs of. 
Dt an, Fg 4 
DzaTH, civil. 


D#zaTH, Article of. * 


DEATH of Enemies. 
DszB1L1Ty, accidental. 
DeBT-Book. - 

Dr, Tallies of. 

Decal Arithmetic. 
Dectnna. . 
Decima. 

DecimMarRum Advocatione. 
DrciMuAN DI modus, 

Dzc «x-Natls. 

Deck, quarter, 
DECLINAT10N of the Needle. 
DEcLinNAT1oNn, Parallels of. 
DEcLininG Recliner. 
DECREE, antecedent, 
DECRESSANT. 

DECR1ED Spectes, 

DecuRry. 

DECYPHERING. 

DE, counter. 

DeeD, Aſſignee by. 

DEED, Condition in a. 
Dos, {as forger. 

Deb, Surrender in. 

DER, hunting of. 
DeFECTivE Numbers. 
DEFE1SIBLA. 
DrrENCE-Line, Complement, 
DEFENDENDO ſe, 
DEFENDENDo ſe, perdonatis. 
DEFiniTE Propoſttion. 
DeriniTIvVE Torture, 
DEGREE, Addition of. 
DEGREE, comparative. 
DEGREEs, conjornt. 
DzGREEs, parodical. 
DEGREE, poſitive. 

DEGREE, ſuperlative. 

De 1, agnus. 

De 1, Argentum. 

Dei, Denarius. 

Det, Judicium. 

DEL1iac Problem. 
DELIBERANDOE xcommunicato. 
DELIiBERANDO Hare, 
DELIBLE. 

DELIVERIES, Clerk of. 
DELIVERY, Goal, Juſtices of. 
DEMARCATION, Line of, 
DEMEANOUR. 

DEMESNE. 

Dt 1 1-Pauſe. 

DEMI-Relievo. 

DEMI-Volt. 

DRMONSTRAT TON, apagegical. 
DE MONSTRA T1ONS, Henſive. 
Demy. 

DexTEs Oculares. 

DEN Es Sapientiæ. 
DerARrT, Water of. 
DePonERE Arma. 
DERIVATIVE Affecticus. 
Derivative Lords. 
DESCEN DENS 9bliquus, 
DESCENDENTES Ceruicales. 
DEscENSstoN, oblique. 
DsckNsU M, per. 

DkEscE Nr, Diftillation by, 
DxscexnT, Riens par. 
DrsckirTION of the Glabes. 


DescR1PT10N, 9rganical, 


Des1Gn, Reduction of. 
DEsiRE, antecedent, 
DEs1RE , comme ef}. 
DzTAINING, forcible, 


DETERMINATE Number. 
Dun, Te. 


| 


DE VO oN, Homage /. 
Dz w, ml, 
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SABBATH. 
TwELFTH. 
YEAR, 
Grace. 
S1GNAL. 
TELTScor ER. 


SUBDEACON, 
WArER. 
Mess g. 
SUBDEAN, 
Civil. 
ARTICLE, - 
Muss. 

ACC1 DENTAL. 
Book. 
Tarty. 
ARITHMETIC, 
TITRHING. 
Nod & & decimæ. 
ADVOCAT1IONE, 
Mop rs. 

Nair. 
QUARTER, 
NEEDLE. 
PARALLEL. 
RECLINER. 
ANTECEDENT, 
DECREMENT. 
SPECIES. 
TiTHING. 
DeciPHERING. 
CoUNTERDEFED. 
AsS1GNEE. 
CoN DI to. 
FoROERR. 
SURRENDER, 
HuNnT1NG. 


| 


NUMBER, 
INDEFEISIBLE, 
COMPLEMENT. 
SE defendendo. 
CHARTA. 
ProposI TION. 
ToR TURE. 
ADDIT10N. 
ComPARATIVE, 
ConJoINT. 
PARODICAI. 
Pos IT IVE. 
SUPERLATIVE, 
AcGxus Dei. 
ARGENTUM. 
DENAR1US. 
Jupicruu. 
PROBLEM. 
ExcomMUNICATO, 
HAREDE. 
INDELIBLE. 
CLERK. 
Just ict. 
LINE. 
MispEMEANOUR. 
DEMAIN. 
PAvusE. 
RELIE vo. 
VoLT. 
APAGOGICAL\. 
O5TENSIVE. 
Demi. 
OcULARES. 
SAPIENTI AZ, 
WATER. 
ARMA. 
AFFECTION. 
Wonp. 
OBL1QUUs. 
CERVICA LES. 
OBLIQUE. 
PER Deſcenſum. 
DisrILLATION. 
RIENs. 

JOB E. 

Cu vF, and 
 OrRGANICAT, 
REeDucrion. 
ANTECEDENT, 
801 T fait. 
FogciBLE. 
NUMBER, 
Tre Deum. 
HomaGr. 
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Ds w, Honey.. | | Ho Ev. D1sT ANCE, Sar's. | UN. - 
DEexTER, Bend. BgnD. DisrAucx, enitb. ZENITH. 
DexTER, Bend, party per. PARTY. DisTANCEs and Rhumbs. - J CHART. 
| DraBoLI morſus, | Morsus. DisTANT, hl. EqQu1DISTANT. 
Dranolicum Parliamentum. PARLIAMENTUM. DisTILLAT1ION of Brandy. BRAND Y. 
Dr Acox ATE. 124 | DE ACONRY. DisTILLATUM Acetum. Ack run. 
* DrAkx, Diapaſen, Dt aP ason- Diaex. Disr rncT Small. por. Pox. | 
| # DrAaON AL Barometer. _- | BAROMETER. DiTCH, Tenaille 1. TENAILLE, 
Dr, azimuth, AZIMUTH. | * D1aPASON-DITONE, 
Dial, catoptrical. CATOPTRICAL, DiToNE. 3 Duprarazox-prre: 
Di, declining. . DECLINING. | NE, SESQUI-DITONE, 
8 deincliniag. DEINCLINING, Divina virgula, 8 * 
IAL, elliptical, ELLIPTICAL. ACULUs, 
| D1iat, rite ane Hor1zZONTAL, DIviXAToR1Us Baculus, | VIRGULA. 
| Di Als, polar. PoL AR. Diving Faith. FaiTH. 
| Dias, refracted. RrTRACTED. DivixNxE Fate. FATE. 
| Dial, wnverſal. UN1VERSAL. Divineg Law. Law- 
| Diat, Cock of. Cock. Divine Prebend. PREBEND. 
l Dia, Plane of. PLANE. Divinity, ſcholaftic. SCHOL ASTIC. 
| D1iAMETER, apparent. APPARENT. Drv1ss. 4 De v1st. 
| D1iaMETER, Figure of. FiGURE. D1visoR, common. * ICommon. 
| Diamon, falfe. FALSE. DrvoRTiUM, Cui ante. Cui ante. 
| | Dis- DIA Aso, DiuRNnaAL Arch. ARCH. 
D1iaPA3oN. | Z5rn1-D1 AP een, and DocTRINE of Sphere, SPHERICS. ; 
TETRA-DIAPASON. | Doo-Nails. Nair. 
SEMI-DIAPENTE, Dos, lawing of. LAwiNG. 
Drarante. D1aPASN-DIAPEN-+[| Docs, worming of. Worm. 
TE, and Do E, vice. Vice- Doge, 
FL DisD1APASON - D1 A-|| DoG-legged Stairs. STAIRS, | 
| DiaPHORETIC of Tin. Tin.  [eznTE. {| Dor TAR, Rix, RixDPOLLAR, 
i | DiaPHRAGMATIC Nerves. NERVE. [s ARO. | 
| Drarwon -DLAree]| erccarion beser. 
x D1iaTEssARON, Diapaſor. — end 1 | ; | 
i SEMI-DIATESSARON|| JPABLE, Moral of. MoraAL. 
5 DrAzEUcrIic Sylilogi/m, SYLLOGISM. FAcERE Regalia. REGALIA, | 
D1iaztkUGMENON Were. NEeTE. FACiA. | FACE. 
; DicraToR, Pro. PRo-DICTATOR. Faci As, fferi. | FiERr. | R 
Di1cT1oN, obſcurity of. OBSCURITY, F acti As, habere Seiſmam. SEISINAM. 
Die, fine. StNE Die. F Act As, levart. LEVARI. 
DiE, po. Pos r Diem. Factas, Recordari. RECORDARI, 
DiEx, Ieh. Ick Dien. F ac As, ſcire. SCIRE. 
Dis fofti. | FESs TI. F Aci As, venire. VENIRE: 
Drer, imperial. IMPERIAL, FacitnDaA Allecatione. ALLOCATIONE. 
DIFFERENCE, deſcenſional. * DEsCENSIONAL. FAciEN DA Contributione, Cox TRIBUT TONE. 
D1iFFERENCE, numerical. 19 NUMERICAL. | FactznDaA Converſione. Se CONVERSIONE. 
DIFFERENT, equi. EQUIDIFFERENT. FActEnDaA:Executione. ©JExxcuT1oNE. 5 
, D1FFERENTIAL Calculus. CALCULUS. FAciENDA Perambulatione, PERAMBULATIONE, 
| . Dir roku Temperament. FEMPERAMENT. FActENDA Reparatione. REPARATIONE, 
i DiGtsTING Fire. + FIRE. FactENDo atturnats. ATTURNATO, 
12 Wi D1iGNIT1EsS, accidental. Acc1 DENTAL. Fact, Covenant in. CovenANT. 
1. Dii Manes. Manes. FacT, Releaſe in. RELEASE. 
3 D11 novemſiles. | NoveEMSILES. FacTtiTiovus Allum. ALLUM. 
Ex D1M1NItSHED Angle. ANGLE. Facririovs Diamonds. D1amonD. 
WT. | DiMiNUTION, Diameter f. Di Auz TER | FacT1T1o0Us Salt-petre. SALTPETRE. 
| DIiNOS8TRATES's Quadratris, QUADRATRIX. [| FacTiTious Lermillion. VERMILLION, 
[| D10OCESAN Syned, SY NOD. FacTrve Art. ART. 
1 Di1ocese, Chancellor . CHANCELLOR. FacTo, de. Poss Ess ION. 
Dicctss, Exarch y. EXARCH. FacTUM, on eff. Non /, factum. 
. Dir r Canales. CANDLE. FAcuLTY of Advocates. ADVOCATE. 
vos | DieT Medals. | MepaL. FacuLTiEs, Maſter of. MASTER, 
uk D1iPTERF, pſeudo, + PSEUDO-DIPTERE, FACULENT. FECULENT, 
His DIRE Voir. Voi. | IFAILINS. FAILURE. 
| D1RECT Confirmation. ConNFIRMATION, Farr, ſeit comme il eft deſire. Soi T. . 
DiRtcT Method of Fluxions, FLUXI10Ns. Fair, vient paſſe par. Rrens. 
(| DiREc'T Mord. | Moop. FatrTH, Article of. ARTICLE. 
| D1REcT Percuſſion, PERCUSSION. FaiTH, Confeſſion of. Con FEsSSION. 
* Dix Er Propojition, Pxoros iT Io. FALL, land. LAND-FALL. 
DiRECT Line, ſucceſſion in. SUCCESSION, FALL, wind, W1NnD-FALL. 
D1RECTION, arch of. ARCH. FALLEN, creſt, CREST-FALLEN. 
DiRECTION, converſe, CONVERSE. FALLIBLE. INFALLIBLE, 
DiREcTUM Dominium, | Dom1NIUM, JIFALLOWING, ti. ' I TWwIFALLOWING. 
DrsCL AIMER, redto ſur, RkEcro. FALLows, ploug hing of. PLOUGHING. 
Disco1DAL. ee FALSE Judgment. TJuDGMENT, 
1 Drscovs. 3 cocks FALSE Medals. MEDAL. 
Disk ASE, endemic, ENDEMIC. FALSE Propeſition. PRoPosI TION. 
Dis E ASE, exotic. Exoric. ä FALSE Root, „ 
Disk ASE, erganical. ORGANICAL, IIFALSsE Species. SPECIES. 
Dis ASE, periodic, [PRRIODIC. | FALSE Suture. SUTURE., 
Disk ASE, popular. | POPULAR. FALSE Deeds, Forger of. FoRGER. 
DisE ASE, proleptic, PROLEPTIC, FALSITY. FALSE HOOD. 
Disk ASE, ſimilar. SIMILAR, FAMOUS. INF Amovs. 
DisE ASE, ſpuriaus. SPUR1OUS, Fan, mounting /. MounTING. 
Dis: ASE, venereal, VENEREAL., Fancy. PHANTASY. 
Disc usr. Dis AST E. FARM, Fee. | Ft e-farm. 
DisjJuncT Afﬀection. AFFECTION, FARTHING, ſmoak, | SMOAK. 
Disjuncrivse Syllegiſm. SY L LOGISM. Fascia. . F Ac E. 
F DisPERS10N, Point of. Polx r. 8 FAa$SH10NS. = FARCIN. 
4 D1s50LVING Appropriation, APPROPRIATION, FasrT, Hold. HoLD-FAST., 
bi DisTANCE,. acceſſible. ACCESSIBLE, Far. VAT. 
ö Dis eve, inacceſſible. | IN ACCESSIBLE, Far Waters. WATER. 
1 3 Disr ANck, meridicxal, | MERI1DIONAL. FATHEMITES. x FATHIMITES. 
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FaTvvs, lens, 
FAUCON. + 
FAUCONRY. 
FAVOUR, Refignation in, 
FEAR, panic. 
FEAST of Purification. 
FEASTS, moveable. 
FEATHER, Cut. 
FER, alienating in. 
FEE, arriere. 
FEE, bar. 
FEE, baſe. 
Fsz, frank. 
Fer, guaranty. 
FEE, hors de ſon. 
FEE, Knights. 
FEE, retaining. 
FREREDINOG Fi. 
FgET, Crows. 
FEET, foundering in. 
as: 4 
ELONY, prion of. 
FEemE, 1 f 
FEeMORIis Duadratus. 
FEeMOR1S Nelas. 
FENCE, Frampole. 
FENNE L=Seed. - 
FENNEI-Vater. 
FEODAL. 
FEODATARY. 
FEOFFAMENT. forma, 
FERI ſementinz. 
FERM, frank. 
FERREA AH. 
FEssk, party per. 
Feup, deadly, 
FEUDARY. 
FEUDATARY. 
FeupDuUM. | 
Feupt apertura. 
FEveR, continent. 
FEVER, continued. 
FeveR, miliary. 
FEVER, military. 
FEVER, peſtilential. 
FEVER, purple. 
FEVER, putrid. 
FEVER, ſecondary. 
FIAT, or FioL. 
FicgAanT Flank. 


FiCHANT Line of defence. 


FiDUC1IAL Line. 
FitLD Offecers: 
FirTH Pair of Nerves. 
FiFrTH Rate. 
Fi6HTs, cz. 
Fir, Signals fer. 
Fiou RATE Deſcant. 
FicuURATE Hiſtory. 
FiGURE, Academy. 
FiGuREs, Arabic. 
FrGuREs, curvilinear. 
FiGUREsS, equal. 
FrGURE, generating. 


FiGUREs, hyperboliform. 
FiGUREs, iſeperimetrical. 


FiGURES, like, 
FiGURE, mixt. 
FiGURE, plain. 
FiGURE, prime. 
FiGUREs, reciprocal. 
FiGURE, reſidual. 
F1GURE, Ambit of. 

FI dux E, Meaſure of. 
FI Gun E, Reduction of. 
FILE, half, Rear. 
FILIus, Terre. 
FILLING, Beam. 
FiLLiNGs up of Vault. 
FiLTRE., 

FINAL Execution. 
Fine, ſuper. 

Fins, common. 
FINE, poſt. 


Fines, Chirographer of. © 
Fives Fe Recoveries, Clerk of. | 


Fix E, Note of. 

Fines, Tabling of. 

FINE“, Capias pro. 

FiniTe Diſtreſ. 

FIN ITE Propoſition, 
Vo I. II. 


FIN 


FaTHERY of S. Lazarus: 


See 


Lazarus, © 
Iod ts. 
FALCON. 
FALCONRY. 
Regs$!1GNATION. 
Panic Far. 
PURIFICATION: 
MovEgABLE. 
Cor. 

ALI ENATE. 
ARRIERE. 

BAR Fe. 

BASE Fee. 
FRANK. 
GUARANTY: 
Hors. 

KNIOH Tr. 
RETAINING: 
Frsn. | 
Crows Pret. 


'FOUNDERING: 


REcoveRyY. 
M1$sPR1SION. 
BARON. 
QUuADRATUS. 
RECTus. 
FRAMPOLE Fence. 
SEED. 


WATER: 


FeuDAL. 
FEUDATARY. 
ConTRA formanm. 
SEMENTINEA. 
Frank Fern. 
UrNA. 

PARTY per et. 
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FeoODARY. 


FEE. 
APERTURA. 
ConTINENT. 
CONTINUED. 
M1iLt1aky. 
M1L1TARY. 
PESTILENTIAL. 
PURPLE. 
PUTRID. 
SECONDARY. 
PHIAL. 
FLANK. 


LINE. 


OFFICER, 
NERVE. 
RATE. 

CLose Fights. 
SIGNAL. 
DgsCANT. 
HisTORY. 
ACADEMY. 
ARABIC, 


CURvILIiNEAR. 
Equal. 
GENERATING. 
HyPERBOLIFORM. 
Is0PERIMETRICAL. 
LI EE. 


[MixrT. 


PLAIN. 
PRIME. 
RECIPROCAL, 
RESIDUAL, 
AMBIT. 
MEASURE. 
ReDuUcT1oN. 
REAR half File, 
TERRÆ Filius. 
BEAM filling. 
VAULT. 
FILTER. 
EXECUTION. 
SUPER-fine. 
CommoN. 
PosT-fine. 
CHIROGRAPHER, 
CLERK. 
NorE. 
TABLINO. 
CAPI AS. 
D1$STRESS. 
PROPOSIT1ON; 


[| FinDwiTE. 


Fre z-Works, artificial. 
Flas chemiſe. 

Ft x, culinary, 

Fi RE, naked. 

Free, olympic. 

FiRE, port, 

Firs, Wheel, 

FIRE, gilding by. 
FrRR, Inter dition. 
FIR NO, Meaſure of. 
FIRMA alba. 

FIRMA Terra. 
FIR Ejectieme. 
FiRsT efficient Cauſe. 
FigrsT formal Notion. 
FiRsT objefttive Nötion. 
Fi RST Rate. 

FrirsT Tithe. 


Frisn-Glue. 
FisHEs, cruftaceous. 
Fisn, flock. 
Fr8HERY, Coral. 


FigURE, contra. 
FisrULA Lachrymallis. 
FrsTuULovs Ulcers. 
FiTcHanT Flank, 
Fire, double. 
Five, Ombre by. 
Fivg, Rule of. 
FixEDNEss. 

Fix Alkaly. 
FLlAaGoN, Shot. 
FLAJOLET. 
FLANC. 
FLANDERS Blue. 
FLANDERS Meaſure. 
FLANK, Angle, forming. 
FLANK, open. 
FLANK, Attack in. 
FLANKED Column. 
FLANK1NG Angle. 
FLANNEL. 

FLAT Bafion. 
FLAT bottomed Moat. 
FLAT Roof. 

Friar Wine. 
FLATULENCY. 
FLAx, Hurds of. 
FLEMISH Cons. — 
FLEMISsH Meaſures. 
FLEMSIH Maonies. 
FLEMuISsAH T7 yles. 
FLEXION of Knee. 


| 


FLIGHTWITE. 
FLlinTt-Wall. 
FLOATSAM. 
FLORA, Field of. 
FLORENCE. 
FLORENCE, Barrel of. 


FLORETTE'*®., 
FLORIANI. 
FLORID Attire, 


FLoR ID Deſcant. 
FLoRUM amnium, aqud. 
FLor TA. 
FLOURISHED Treezes. 
FLOwWER of Antimony. 
FLOWER of Tin. 
FLowERs, Truſt of. 
FLOWERS, ¶ bar + 
FLOWERS, compound. 
FLOWERS, cucullate. 
FLowER, diſcous. 
FLOWERS, erect. 
FLowER, falſe. 
FLowERs, fi/tular. 
FLowERs, imperfett. 
Flows, ingeminated. 
FLowERSs, paled. 
FLowE Rs, perfect. 
FLOWERS, radicated. 
FLOWERS, /tamineons. 
FLOWERS, uniform. 
'FLOWERED Crowns, 
FLowI1NG, over. 
FLOWRY, 


| 


Fizsr Year, Tree, pruning. 
FirsT Fruits, Remembrancer. 


FER DWwIrE. 
ARTIFICIAL. 
CHremise. 
CULINARY. 
NaKED. 
OLYmPic. 
PorT. 
 IWHEEL. 


FreH1NG Line, Float of. 
FixITY. | 
ALKALY. 
SHOT-flagon. 
FLAGEOLET. 
Fr.ANK. 
BI. UE. 
MEASURE. 
ANGLE, 

See 


FLEXURE, contrary, Pont of. 


FLORENTINE Thermometer. 


BARREL. 
THERMOMETER. 
FLok v. 
FLoRINIANI. 
ATTIRE. 
DESCANT, 
AQUA. 

FLOTA. 
FREEZE. 
ANTIMONY; 
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G1LDING. 
INTERDICTION, 
Mx ASURE. 


EJECTIONE. 
EFFICIENT. 


NoT1ON. 


RATE; 
TiTHE. 
PRUNING. 


REMEMBRANCER, 


1LUE., 
CRUSTACEOUS. 
STOCK. 
CorRAL Fifhery. 
Flor. 
ConTR A-FISSURE, 
LACHRYMALIS. 
ULCER. 
FLANK, 
Doun LE Fitch: 
OMBRE. 

RULE: 


OPyen. 
ATTACK: 
CoLUMN. 
ANGLE. 
FLANEL. 
BAS TiO. 
MoarT. 
RooF. 
WINE. 
FLArus. 
HURDSs. 
Cotn. 

ME ASURE., 
Mork v. 
TYLE. 
GENUF LEXICON. 
Pot Nr. 
FLEDWITE. 
WALL. 
FLOTSON. 
FitLD. 
FLoRiNn. 


| 


Com vou. 
CUCULLATE: 
Discous. 
ERECT; 
FALSE. 
Fi5TULAR. 
IMPERFECT. 
INCGEMINATED- 
PALED. 
PERFECT. 
RADIC ATE. 
STAMINEOUS:; 
UNIFORM. - 
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Frvins, Elaſticity of. 
FL.uTep Column. 
FrurTss, cabled, 
FruTinGs, Plathands of. 
: LU x-Small-pox, 

LY of a Compaſs, 
Fry, fiſhing. 0 
Fog ciALEs. 
FotcunDaANns farina. 
Foo, Srgnals in. 
Foil, counter. 
For p, frank, 
Fol t A pennata. 
FoL IA pinnata. 
ForraTen Tartar. 
Fol Lowi Nd Sections. 
For. 


AB EN Do returns. 
HABHDALAH. 

HAB1TUAL ſent. 
H REDIS raptu. 
H REDIS & Terre cuſtodia. 
HAGA, Emir. 
HAGRUT:. 
H a1R-Compaſſes. 
HAIR, Tas 
HALT Duration. 
HAL Files, Rear. 
Har F- penn, Bord. 
HALF-ſugared Confecti. 
HALSER. 
HALT, String. 
HALYARDs. 
HAMAc. 
HAuECH Confection. 
HAMPER. 
HAMPER, Clerk of the. 
HAMSTRINGING. 


Hamnvs, 


HAN cn. 

HAN D- mill. 

HAN D-. 

HAN D-vice. 

HAN p, bloody. 

HanpD, ambling in. 
Hanps, Inpeſition of. 
HAND, juſt Apput of. 
HAN out the white Flag. 
HAnGINnGs, Arras. 
HARBOROUGH Company. 
HARD Pulſe. 

HARD Roe. 

HARD Soap. 
HARDENING, Caſe. 
HARE's Eye. 

HA RE, Trace of. 
HARMON ICA Trias. 


HARMONIc al. 


HARMONICAL Hand. 
Ha RMONICAIL Trumpet. 
Harmony, natural. 
HarPoOcRATES. 
HaRrPONEER. 
HARPOON, 
HaTTERs Form. 
HarTERs Furnace. 
HavinG, Modes of. 
HAUBERGEON, 
HauTGourT. 

Haw ARD. 

Hawk, ragged. 
Hawk, ramage. 
Hawk, weathering of, 
HawsER, rouſing of. 
Hay, Truſs of. 
Hay, Wd. 

Hays. 

HE a p-borough. 
HEAD, Beak. 
HEAD, Bolt. 

He aps, Bulk, 

Hr ans, forked. 
HEAD, Hogs. 
HEAD, Moeers. 
HEALSFANG. 
HEARING Trumpet, 
HE Ar, actual. 
Hear, Sand. 
HEAT, welding. 
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EL AST ICT v. 


CoLUMN. | 
CABLED Flutes, _ 
PLATBANDSs of Flutings. 
Pox.- 9 
FLIE. 

FisHING. 
FECIALES, 
FARINA. 
S1GNALS, | 
CoOUNTERFOIL. 
FRANK<-fold. 
PENNATA. 
PINNATA. 
TARTAR, 
SECTION. 

FounrT. 


RETURNO. 
HABDALA. 
ASSENT. 
RAPTU. 
RECro. 

EMR haga. 
HARQUEBUS. 
CoOMPASSES.. 
Tour. 
SCRUPLE. 
REAR m 5 Files. 
Box D half penny. 
ConFects. 
HAWSER. 
STRING-HALT. 
HALL1ARDs. 
HAMMOCK. 
ConFECTLON, 
HANAPER. 
CLERK. 
HAMELING. 
UnGULA. 


HAuNncH. 
ML I. 


; SAW. 


Vice. 

BLOOD v. 
AMBLE. 

ImPos1 T10N. 
APPU1. 
FLAG. 

ARRAS Hangings, 
LOOP * 
Puls. 


Rok. 


I Soap. 5 


CasE-hardening, 
ExvE. 
TRAck. 


TRIAS. 


CAL, and 
ENHARMONICAL. 

HanD. 
TRUMPET. 
NATURAL. 
HERMHARPOCRATES. 
HARPINEER. 
HARP1NG-/7ron. 
For u. 
FURNACE. 
More s. 
HABERGLON, 
Hogox. 
HAYWARD. 
RAGGED Hawk. 
RAMAGE. 
WEATHERING, 
Robs. 
THESE Hay. 
Woop-Hay. 
HAx. 
BorRouUGH. 
Beak. 
BoLr. 
Bu Lk. 
FoRKED. 
HoG$sHE AD. 
Moor. 
HEALFANG. 
TRUMPET. 
AcTUAL Heat. 
SAND. 
WELDING. 


year ds 


EAVEN. ads * 
HEDGEBOTE. |} 
Hzpon, flalking: 
HerceETA. . 

| Hz1GHTH, acceſſible. 
Hs IGT H, inacceſſible. 
|HE1GaTH of Atmoſdbere. 
(Heir, CO. 
HELPING Perbs. 
Heme, Hards of. 
HENRICUS, Piger. 
HeraTic Waters. 
HzyPAT1s, Anima. 
Hz RBS, cauliferens. 
Hr RBS, gramincaus. 
Hz RNS, polyſpermons. 
Hz RETIC, negative. 
HAR1OT. 
HERMETIc Column. 
HERMET1s truting. 
HEROPHILI fercular. 
HE TEROGENEAL,. | 
HETEROGENEAL Number. 
HETEROGENEOUS Air. 


HETEROGENEOUS Continutly. 


HHABAEKK Uk. 
Hiczgræ. 
HI DE, green. 


Hicn Admiral. 
HH Airs. 


Hiro Apparatus. 

Hicn Meh 

Hicn Treaſon. 

HiGHER Geometry. 
HiohER Kinds, Circles 74 
HicHErR Kinds, Canes of. 


HiPPARCHUs's Period. 
HiePoOCRATICUM Vinum. 
HiRcixus Sanguis. 
HisTOR1CAL Freezes. 
HisToR1CAL Types. 
HisTORY, natural, 
HiTH. | 
HoBov. . 

Hoc-Lick Wine. 
HoLlp Land in Peerage. 
Hol p, Copy. 

Hol o, Free. 

HoLDER, Copy. - 

Hol Dix, forcible, 
Hol Es, Loop. 

HoL Es, Port. 

Ho E, Scoper. 

HoL E, Hell. 

Hol LAND Meaſure. 
HoL LAND, 6lzaſy. 
HoLLAND, States of. 
HoLLow Baſtians. 
HoLLow Column. 
Hor y- Day Meſs. 

Hol War. 

Hol Water. 

Hory Week. 

Hol Y Virgin, Charity of. 
HoLy Ghoſt, Maſs of. 
HoMAGE, Receipt of. 
Hou AE, Reſpite of. 
HoulN Es Hindeni. 
HoMINEsS guatuor prepoſits. 
HoMMEs prodes. 

Homo legalis. 

Ho Mo ecce. 
HomoGENEAL Continuity, 
HomoLoGous Angle. 
HonNoOURARY Canons. 
HonouRARY Games. 
HoNoOREM, appropriare ad. 
Hoop, Rufter. 

Hoop 1NGs. 

Hook, Ward. 
HoRARY Circles. 
HorRARyY Line. 
HoR1zoON, appareni. 
Hor1zoNTAL Barometer, 
Hor IZzON TAL Line. 
HORIZONTAL Needle. 
HoRNED Angle. 
HoRsE-Guards. 
Hoxrse-radiſh-Hater, 
Horse's Tail. 

HoksE, light. 


—— 


HicHEeR Kinds, Parabola's of. 


IDHEAVEN: 
HAYBOTE, 
STALKING. 
E1CETA. 
ACCESSIBLE. 
INACCESSIBLE. 
ATMOSPHERE. 
Conrin. | 
VERB. L 
HarDs. 

PiGER. 
WATER. 

Anima. _ 
CAULiFEROUS Herbs. 
GRAMINEOUS. 
Pot yYs$PERMOUS. 
NEGATIVE Heretic. 
HERTOTr. 
CoLUMN\« 
TrUTINA. 
ToRCULAR: 
HETEROGENEOUS. 
NUMBER. 

AiR. 
ConTINUITY. 
HABAKKUK. 
Eick T. 
GREEN Hide. 
ADMIRAL», 
AIRS. 
APPARATUS, 
Mass. 

T RE ASON. 
GEOMETRY. 
CIRCLE. 

Cox R. 
PARABOLA-. 
PER10D. 
VinuMm. 
SANGUIS. 4 
FREEZE. 
TyPE. 
NATURAL. 
HyTH. 

HAavuBovy. 4% 
WI X. A 
PEERAGE. 

Cor y-hold. 

FREE. 

Cor y-bholder. 
FoxcisIE Holding. 
Loor Holes. 

PorT. 

SCOPER. 

WELL. 

Mt ASURE. 
SLEASY. 

STATES. 
BAsSTION., 
CoLUMN. 

M ass. 

War. 

WATER. 

WEEK. 
CHARITY. 

M ass. 

RECEIT of Homage, 
RESPITE. 
HINDENI. 

PRE POS ITI. 
ProDEs. | 
LEGALIS. 

EccE. 
ConTINUITY., 
ANGLE. 

CANON. 

GAME. 
APPROPRIARE. 
RuFTER=-hood. 

W H00DIN GS. 

W aRD-HOOK., 
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| CIRCLE. 


LINE. 
APPARENT Horizon. 
BAROME TER. 
LINE. 
NEEDLE. 
ANGLE. 
GUARDS. 
WATER. 
Tait. 
L1iGcaT-Horſe, 
Hors?, 


br, 


Hogs, punch. | 
Hors, falking, 
Horss, ſumpter. 
Hos, Heel of, 
Horse, Major of. 
Horst, Meaſure for. 
HorsE, rounding of. 
Hors, rowelling of. 
Horst, Withers e. 
Horse, Wolves Teeth of- 


Hor Diamargariton. 
Hor Diatragacanth. 
Hor Waters, © 
HoTEL. 
Hov R-Climete. 
HouRs, medicinal, | 
Hous, forty, Prayers of. 
Hovust of Health. 
at" Alms. 

oust, Combpting, 
Hovsex, Cain * 
Hos, Glaſs, fre. 
Hovst, Glaſs, furnace. 
Hovse, green. 
Hovse, 'muniment. 
Hovse, Pf. 
Housx, Printing. 
Hovss, round. 
Hos, Trinity. 
Hovse, Wjch. 
Housx, framing of. 
Hove, Han! i 
Hous Es, Inſurance, Policy of. 
Houvsx of Commons. 
Hovusts, Table of. 
HovusroLD Officers. 
Human Laws. 
Human ** 
HUMANA Uſnea. 
HunGaARY Green. 


HunT, common. 
Hur, Hoof. 


-HuyGens's Level. 


HyDRE cor. 
HypravLlic Column. 
HyDravLlic Machine. 
HyDRAULIC Organ, 
HyDRAULICcC Statue. 
HyDROSTATICAL Ballance. 
Hy Es MAL Sol/tice. 

Hxvol ps. 

HyPERBOL A, ambigenal. 
HyPERBOLA, diverging. 
HyPERBOL A's, equal. 
HyPERBOLA, equilateral. 
Hy PERBOLA, nodated. 


HyPERBOLA, punttated. 


HyPERBOLA, redundant. 
HyYPERBOLEON, nete. 
HYPERCHEMAT1co S$tyls. 
Hy eoTHECARY Debt. 
Hy PoTHETICAL Syllegi/m. 
HysTERic Vaters. 


ACENT Succeſſion. 
IamBic, Galli. 
Ne Chimney. 
AMBUs, Galli. 
JArAx Coins. 
Jar Ax Silks. 
2 Monies, 
CANATORUM Domeſticus. 
IcEkD Waters. 
Icy Ocean. 
Ip ious, Communication of. 
Tz wisn Tar. 
IMPERIAL Vater. 
ImPREsSA vis 
INARTIFICLIAL Argument. 


ACE DONIAN Year. 

MACKAREL fiſhing. 
MAcLE. 
MADRIOGALESco Syls. 
MacbEEURG Centuries. 
MacisTERY of Anti mony. 
MacisreRy of Sulphur. 
MacisTRATE, curule. 
MAGNA Fea. 
Macrnarun, Scandalum. 


MAG 
PL * 3 


PUncH. 
STALKING: 
SUMPTER; 
HRT. 
AJOR, 
EASURE, 
Roux p. 
RowELLING, 
W1THERs. 
WoLvss, 
HET. 
BTR. 
DIAMARGARITON, 
DIATRAGACANTH, 
WATER. 
Hos TEL. 
CLIMATE, 
Mzepicinat. 
PRAYER. 
HEALTH. 
ALMs. 
CoMPTING. 
CusTom. 
FIRE. 
FURNACE. 
GREEN-/oUSE, 
MUuNIMENT. 
PgsT. 
PRixr INS. 
Roux p. 
TrINITY. 
Wrycn-fdbuſe. 
FEAAMING. 
PoLicy. 
SPEAKER. 
TABLE. 
OFFICE Rs. 
Law. 
Music. 
UsNE A. 
GREEN. 
COMMON. 
Hoor hurt, 
LEVEL. 
Cor. 


Macnine. 
OrGaAN. 
STATUE. 
BALLANCE. 
SOLSTiCE. 
YoIDES. 
AMBIGENAL Hyperbola. 
D1VvERGING. 
EqQuaAL. 
EQUILATERAL. 
Nod ATED. 
PUNCTATED. 
REDUNDANT. 
NETE. 

STYLE. 

DEBT. 
SYLLOGISM. 
WATER. 


SUCCESSION. 
GALLIAMBIC, 
CHnimNEy. 
GALLIAMBUsS, 
Coin. 

SILK. 

Monty. 
DomEesT1cus. 
WATER. 

OcE AN. 
CoMMUNICATI1ON, 
YEAR. 

WATER. 

VIS. 


ARGUMENT, 


YEAR. 
FisHiNG, 
MasCLE. 
STYLE. 


CENTURY. 
ANTIMONY. 
SULPHUR, 
CUuRULE Magiſtrate. 
Foss A. 

Sc AN DAL. 


l 


t 
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MAR 


MaicontrT, * 
MAbNETIcAL Azimuth. 
MAcN]ETICAL Direction. 
MacntTicar Meridian. 
MacneTICAL Needle. 
MacniTtuDt of the Earth: 
MAGNITUDE of the Stars. 
MAacniTupe, apparent. 
Maonum Cape. 
Macnus Peas. 

Macni Roetuli Ingreſſator. 
MAHOMETAN Epecha. 
MaiD, marine, 

Maps of Honour, 
Matntm. 

Mair Campus. 

Main Guard. 

Ma1n, oufter 14, 

Matos. 

Major, Canis, 

Ma jor, Gaftricus. 

M a jor, Gluteus. 


M a jor, obliquus capitis. 7 


Major, obliguus ocul:. 
Major Orders, 


M a jor, reftus internus capitis. * 


M a jor, rectus externus capitis. 
Major, ſerratus anticus, 

MA jo, Teres. 

Major, Urſa. 

M ajoREs, Baronet. 

M4a3Jor ES, Adiles. 

Mak ERS, Parcel. 

MATE Plants. 

MaLlTEsE Montes. 
MAMmMi1ilLLARIS Area. 
MamMMILLARES Carunculæ. 


Mar, 


Max, Generation of. 
MANERIO, ftatus de. 
ManiresT Acids. 
ManiFesT Qualities. 
ManiroLD Propoſition. 
MannoR. 

M anoscoPE. 
ManouR. 

MansaRD Roof. 
MANUAL, Sign. 
MaruBlARY Column. 
MAaNnuUFACTORY, woollen. 


| 


MAanUFACTURE of Cloth. 
MANUFACTURE of Needles. 
ManurACTURE of Paper. 


MANnuUFACTURE of Parchment. 


MANUFACTURE of Porcelain, 
M anus, dorſum. 

M anus, imterofſet. 

M anus, perforans. 

M anus, perforatus. 
MARBLE, Moſaic work of. 
MARBLE, Sculpture in. 
Maxkc. 

MARck, counter. 
MaRcH, Order of. 
MARE, night. 

MARIA, Ave. 

MAR IX Balneum. 
MARINA Agua. 


MARINE. 


MARINE Barometer. 
MARINE Fountain. 
MARINE Freezes. 
MARINE Rainbow. 
MaRINE Trumpet. 
MARINE Provoſt. 
MARkIN Uu Vinum. 
Marinus Pulms. 
MariTaAGii Yalore. 


Sec 


xis. 
AzIMUTH. 
DiRrkcT1on. 
Mtex1Dian. 
NeeDpLe. 
EARTH. 
STAR. 
APPARENT, 
Cays. 
Pso0As. 
INGROSA TOR; - 
EpocH a. 
MxRMAIPD. 
Hownous. 
Manu. 
CAurus. 
GUARD. 
OusTER, 
MA VOR. 

CAN is. 
GGASTRICUS: 
GLUTEAUS. 


OBLrqQuvus. 
ORDER. 
Recrvs. 


SERRATUVS: 

TERESs. 

Us A 

BARON. 

AD1LEs. mY 

PARCFEI Marker}. 

PLANT. 

Money. 

AREOLA. 

CARUNcULx. 
AI DERMAN, N 
CHAIRMAN, 
EALDERMAN, . 
FRIENDLESS-MAN, 
GAVELMAN, 
GENTLEMAN, 
HEBBERMAN, 
Hop MAN, 
Joux NEVYMAN, 
LAYMAN, 
MusSULMAN, and 
YEOMAN. 

GENERATION. 

STATUS de manerio, 

AC1D. 

QUALITY. 

PROPOSITION, 

Manos. 

MANOMETER. 

MAINOUR. 

RooF. 

SIGN. 

CoLumN. 

Wool LEN, 

CrLor k. 

NEEDLE. 

PAPER. 

PARCHMENT. 

PoRCELAIN. 

Dorsum. 

INTEROSSET, 

PeRFORANS. 

PERFORA Tus. 

Mos Al. 

SCULPTURE, 

MARE. 

CounTEgR<-March. 

ORDER. 

N1icHT-Maxre. 

AvER-MARIA. 

BALRN E UM. 

AQUA. | 
TRANSMARINE, and 
ULTRAMARINE. 

BAROMETER. 

FouNrTAIN. 

FREE Z E. 

RAIN DOW. 

TRUMPET. 

PRovosT. 

VI NUN 

Poul uo. 

VALORE, 
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MARK. . 5 


Maxkzr, Clerk of. 
MARRIAGE, frank, 


© MARRIAGE, ſolemn. 


MARRIAGE, Bans of. 
MARRIAGE Forfeiture of. 
MARRIAGE, frank, tenant in. 


ABON ASSAR, Epocha of. 
NN IA. 

Narps. 

NAILS, clamp. 

Nails, pert. 

NaiPER's Bones. 

NAK ED Stalk. 

NaPl1ER's Bones, 

NAR IU M, fetor. 

N Asi, Columna. 


. Nas1, Conftriftores. 


Nast, Dilatatores. 
Nas, Dorſum. 
Nast, Elevator. 

N as1, Globulus. 
Nara. 

NATANT. 

NarT1, Pop. 
NAT10NS, gquatre. 
NATIVE Allum. 
NATIVE Arſenic, 
NATIVE Cinnabar. 
NATIVE Foſſuls. 
NATIVE Sulphur. 
NATUR Curisfe. 
NaTuR#, Minima. 
NATURAL Agents. 
NATURAL Arbors. 
NATURAL Aſtrology. 
NATURAL Canon. 
NATURAL Colcothar. 


NATURAL Fruits. 
NATURAL Glands. 
NATURAL Good. 
NATURAL Grace. 
NATURAL Hunger. 
NATURAL Lacca. 
NATURAL Litharge. 
NaTURAL Month. 
NATURAL Obligations. 
NATURAL Perfection. 
NaTvRAL Pheſphori. 
NATURAL Ports. 
NATURAL Pgftures. 
NATURAL Quantity. 
NATURAL Religion. 
NATURAL Road. 
NATURAL Salt-petre, 
NATURAL Theology. 
NATURAL Vermilion. 
NATURAL Vine. 
NATURALIA Prima. 
NATURALS, 1. 


' NATURE of Air. 


NATURE of Comets, 
Naval Arebitecture. 
Naval Army. 

Na VAL Fountain, 
Naval Pitch. 
NavicvLaris Fa. 
Navy, Surveyor of. 
Navy, Treaſurer . 
Navrica Pyais. 
NazAREANS. 
NEALINOG of Porcelain. 
NECESSARY Novation. 
NECEs5SITAS Trinada. 
NEGCATION THS Medium. 
Nroariv Demonſtration. 
NEC ATIVE Propoſition, 
NEGATIVE Theerem. 
NEOTLIGEN T £ ſcape, 
NEPHRITIC Vaters. 


i 


NATURAL Conſumption. 
NATURAL Delivery. 

NATURAL Divination. - 
NATURAL Evil. 

NATURAL Father. Gee 
NATURAL Fhing. 

NATURAL Forms. 3 
NATURAL Foundation. ' 


* 
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NENIA. 
NATIAbDs. 
CLAMP. 

Por T. 

NEPERS. 
STALK. 
NEPERS, 

Fog TOR. 
COLUMNA. 
ConsTRICTORES. 
D1iLATATORES. 
DorsUM. 
ELEVATOR. 
GLOBULUS. 
NATTA. 
NA1ANT. 

Pos T-N ATI. | 
QUATRE Nations. | 
ALLUM. 
ARSENIC. 
CINNABAR. 
Foss 11. 
SULPHUR. 
ACADEMY. 
MINIMA. 
AGENT. 
ARBOR. 
ASTROLOGY. 
CANON, 
CoLCOTHAR. 
CONSUMPTION. 
DELIVERY. 
DriviI NATION. 
EviL. 

FATHER. 
FLYING. 
ForM. 
FouNDATION, 
FrvuIT. 
GLAND, 

Goop. 

GRACE. 
HUNGER. 
Lacca. 
LiTHARGE. 
MonTH. 
OBL1GATION. 
PERFECTION, 
PHosPHOR1, 

Por r. 
PoSTURE. . 
QUANTITY. 
REL1GtoON. 
Roap. 
SALT-PETRE. 
THEOLOGY. 
VERMILION. 
WINE. 

PRIMA. 
NoNn-NATURALS. 
AIR. 

CoMET. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
ARMY. 
FouNTAIN. 
PITCH. 

FossaA. 
SURVEYOR of the Navy. 
TREASURER. 
PYXIS. 
NAZARITES. 
PoRCELAIN. 
NovaTt1oNn. 
TRINOPDA. 
MEpDiun. L 
DEMONSTRATION, 
PRoPOSI TION, 
THEOREM. 
ESCAPE. 


hopes R. 


Cob rkRx- Mark, and 
1 THaLtr-Mark © 
EXE. 5 N 
FRANK Marriage. 5 
SOLEMN, ; 
Bax Ns. A 
"4 FoRFELTURE., | 
| Ts8xNANT. 1 
ErochA of Nabonaſſar, 


* 
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QUADRANT, Ganter's. 
QUADRANT, finical. 
QUADRANT, triangular. 


QUADRATA, Caro Muſculeſa, 


QuUADRATE, /e/qui. 


QuarpRaATIC Parabola. 
QUADRATURE of Curve. 
QUADRATUS fpronator Radii. 
QUADRUPLE winding Stairs, 
Qu x5ToR, Pro. | 


QU/ 2. 


- 1 * þ 1 N h "a. 
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» ACE, in. 4 In Pace. 
\Pacis u . Oscur un. 
Pacis ſecuritute. | SECURITATE, 
Pa Dp-Saddle. . n SADDLE. 
PAGAN's * 2 44: | FoORTIFICATION. 
Pa GNR, Mount. | MownT Pagnote, 
PAILLI1ER. Anf? PALILIERũ. 
Pains, after. ArTten-Pains. 
Pains, nofturnal. N 
PAINT ERS Glaſs Furnace. FURNACE. 
PAINTING of Porcelain. PoRCELAIN, 
Pal, Fendue en. FEenDUE en Pal. 
PALAT1? ſacri queſter. Qv &3TOR, - 
PALEING. + PALING. 
PALED, counter, CounTER-palcd, 
PALL. | | PALLIUM. 
PALM, Oil of. | f O11 of Pabn. 
Pan-Tyles. 1 25 Tun 2” 
PLAnT, annual, © | ANNU AL Plant. 
PLANT, capillary. CAPILLARY, 
PLANT, capſulate. CAPSULATE., 
PLANT, cornitulate. | CoRntcULATE. 
PLANT, corymbiferons. © | Cox YMBIFERoOUsS, 
Pi AN r, cucurbitaceous. | 5 CUCURBITACEOUS, 
PLANT, dorfiferous. | | Doks1FEeRovs, 
PLANT, exotit. © ExoTiC. 
PLANT, frumentaceous. | FRUMENTACE0Us, 
PLANT, imperfect. | ; IMPERFECT, 
PLANT, pentapetalons. | | PENTAPETALOUS. 
PLANT, ſenſitive. SENSITIVE. 
PLANT, tergifetous.” | | f TrROITOErovs. 
PLANT, wmbelliferons. ' UMBELLIFEROUS. 
PLANTsS, Diſeaſes of. | | Dis ASE. 
PLANnTs, Parenchyma . | PARENCHYMA, 
PLANT AE capitatæ. CAPITATAE. 
PLANTA caprediate. | CAPREOLATAE, 
PLANT # funds. FunDUs. | 
Prager ae” | ee, and 
; TRANSPLANTATION 
PLANTING. - + REPLANTING, 
PLATE-Glaſs. | GLASS. 
PLATFOND. | PLAFOND. 
PLaTic Aſpects. | ASPECT. 
PLEA, counter. CoUNTER-PLEA. 
[PLE A-WWoord, Court. Woop-Plea Court. 
PLEAs, Clerk of. "Is CLgRK, 
PLEAs, commit, Prothondtary of. e PRoTHonoTar v. 
PLEA, double. | ; Doux. 
PLEAD. IMPLEAD. 
PLEAD 5 4 ARREST. 
PLEBEII AMdiles, AZ»D1Les. 
PLEDGE, ſafe. SAFE-Pledge. 
PLEGGERY. PLEDGERY. 
PLEG11s acquietandis. ACQUIETANDIsS, 
PLEVIN, non. Non-PLEViIN. 
PLEXUs meſentericus. Mze$sENTERIC. 
PLINTHS, Courſe of. Courst of Plinths. 
Pror, counter. CoUNTER-PLOT. 
PLoT TOON. : | PLATTOON. 
PLouUGH, Peace of. | PEACE. 
PLouGH, trenching. TRENCHING, 
PLUMBERS Furnace. FURNACE, 
PLUMB Level. LEVEL. 
PLUMB-LINE, | 
PLUMB-RULE. > PLUMMET:. 
PLUuk Allum. ALLUM. 
PLURA, Que. Qyæ plura. 
PNEUMATICAL, Hydraulo, Hrn ad ko. ru U- 
MATIC AI. 
Pot M, Action of. ACTION. 
PoENA, Sub. SUBPOENA, 
PoENA talionis. Taro, 
Pozo. PAN. 
Pot TICAL Elegancies. ELEGANCY. 
PoETICAL Licence. L1iCENCE. 
PotET1CAL Numbers. NUMBER, 
PoE T TCA Pleiades. PLEIA DES. 
Pok TRY, dithyrambic. DiTHYRAMBIC. 
UADRABILIS Teftudo. TEsrupo. 


GUNTER's Quadrant. 
StNICAL. 
TRIANGULAR. 
CARO, 
SESQUIQUADRATE. 
PARABOLA. 

CURVE. 

PRONA TOR, 

STAIR. 

PRoQU ASTOR. 


SALE 
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QABBATIC Year. EAR, | SAk. Sac. 5 

SACCHARINE Allum. ALLUM. SAL Enixum,. ENIxXUM. 
SACEKDOTAL Crown, Crown. SALADE. SALET. 
SACERDOTAL Title. TiTLE. SALE by Inch Canale. CANDLE. kf 
SACRAMENTALIS Lex. LEX. SALE, Bill of. | BILL. 
SAckED Buildings. BurLDING. SALE, Pert. PoRTSALE. 
SACRED Criticiſm. CrrTIctsM. SALIENS, pundtum. PUNCTUM. 
SacreD Diptychs. DrypTycns. SALIENT, counter. CoUuNTERSALIENT. 
SACRED Games. Gans. SALINE Waters. WATER, 
SACRED Hiftory. HisTORY. SALIQUE, | SALIC, | 
Sacxi Palatii queſtor. Qu zsTOR. SALLAD. : ee 
SACRIFICES, King of. KING. SATTEr. > | N 
SACRORUM, Duumviri. DuuMvIRy. SALMON Hßbery. IFrs RRR. | 
SAcRUM Os, Nerve: of. Nerves. SALPING ®Us, Palato, PALATOSALPING AUS. 
Sxvis, abſolutio a. AB$OLUTION, SALT Hs. F1s8, | 
SA1L-yards. YARD, SALT of Lead. LEAD. 
SAIL, Bunt of. Burr. SALT of Tartar. TARTAR. 
SAIL, cut. Cur. SALT of Tin, Tix. 
Sart, drift. DaryT. [SALTPETRE. REFINING, 
SA1L, fore. FoRE. SALT, Spirit of. SPIRIT. 
SAIL, preft. PREST. SALT, Attic. ATTIC. 
SAILS, fbort. SHORT. SALTS, efurine. ESURINE. 
SAILING, middle Latitude. Mippit Latitude. SALTs, neutral. NEUTRAL. 
SA1LING, oblique. OBLIQUE. SALT, white. WHITE. 
SAILING, parallel, PARALLEL, SALTANsS, Capra. CAPRA, 
SA1LING, plain, PLAIN. SaLTED Hide. H1DE, 
SAILING, right. R1GHrT. SALVAGE. SAVAGE. 
SAILLANT. SALIANT. SALVE, Weapon. WEAPON-ſalve, 
SAINTS, Maſs of. M ass. SAMBUCINUM, Acetum, ACETUM. 
SAINTS, Suffrages of. SUFFRAGE. SANCTIFYING Grace. GRACE. 
SAIQUE. SAICK, SAND, caſting in. CASTING, 
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